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SECRET  STORY^SETH  PARKER'S  COMEBACK 


EACH  AT  YOUR 
5  AND  1<K  STORE 


Awaken  love  with  the  lure  men  can't  resist 
.  .  .  exotic,  tempting  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME.  It 
stirs  senses  . . .  thrills  .  . .  sets  hearts  on  fire. 
Use  Irresistible  Perfume  and  know  the  mad  joy 
of  being  utterly  irresistible.  Men  will  crowd  around  you 
.  .  .  paying  you  compliments  .  .  .  begging  for  dates.  Your 
friends  will  envy  your  strange  new  power  to  win  love. 

For  perfect  make-up  match  your  lipstick  to  your  rouge. 
Irresistible  rouge  blends  perfectly  with  your  skin  and  actu- 
ally stays  on  all  day.  Irresistible  Lip  Lure,  the  new  different 
cream  base  lipstick,  melts  deep  into  your  lips  leaving  no 
paste  or  film  . . .  just  warm  red,  indelible  color.  Irresistible 
Face  Powder  is  so  satin-fine  and  clinging  that  it  hides 
small  blemishes  and  stays  on  for  hours. 

Be  completely  fascinating,  use  all  the  Irresistible  Beauty 
Aids.  Each  has  some  special  feature  that  gives  you  glor- 
ious new  loveliness.  Certified  pure,  Laboratory  tested  and 
approved.   Only  10^  each  at  your  5  and  10^  store. 

O  IBM,  irresistible  Inc. 


FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME,  FACE  POWDER,  ROUGE,  LIP  LURE,  MASCARA    COLD  CREAM,  COLOGNE,  BRILLI ANTINE,  TALC 
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"OUTRAGEOUS!"  S*ys  MODERN  SOCIETY 

"SPLENDID!"  Says-  THE  MODERN  DENTIST 


IT   ISN'T   BEING   DONE,  BUT  IT'S 


TO   PREVENT  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH 


CAN'T  you  just  hear  the  shocked 
whispers  flash  around  a  dinner  table 
at  her  conduct? . . .  "How  terrible". . . 
"How  perfectly  awful"  . . .  And  they'd 
be  right  —  from  a  social  angle. 

But  your  dentist  would  come  to  her  de- 
fense— promptly  and  emphatically. 

"That's  an  immensely  valuable  lesson 
in  the  proper  care  of  the  teeth  and 
gums,"  would  be  his  reaction  .  . .  "Vig- 
orous chewing,  rougher  foods, and  more 
primitive  eating  generally,  would  stop 
a  host  of  complaints  about  gum  dis- 


orders —  and  about  'pink  tooth  brush.' " 
For  all  dentists  know  that  soft,  mod- 
ern foods  deprive  teeth  and  gums  of 
what  they  most  need  —  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. And  of  course,  "pink  tooth  brush" 
is  just  a  way  your  gums  have  of  asking 
for  your  help,  and  for  better  care. 

DON'T  NEGLECT  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH!" 

Keep  your  teeth  white— not  dingy.  Keep 
your  gums  firm  and  hard — not  sensitive 
and  tender.  Keep  that  tinge  of  "pink" 
off  your  tooth  brush.  And  keep  gum 
disorders — gingivitis,  pyorrhea  and 


Vincent's  disease  far  in  the  background. 

Use  Ipana  and  massage  regularly. 
Every  time  you  brush  your  teeth,  rub  a 
little  extra  Ipana  into  yourgums.You  can 
feel  —  almost  from  the  first  —  a  change 
toward  new  healthy  firmness,  as  Ipana 
wakens  the  lazy  gum  tissues,  and  as 
new  circulation  courses  through  them. 

Try  Ipana  on  your  teeth  and  gums  for 
a  month.  The  improvement  in  both  will 
give  you  the  true  explanation  of  Ipana's 
15-year  success  in  promoting  complete 
oral  health. 
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BILIOUSNESS  AND 
HEADACHES  MADE 
MY  LIFE  MISERABLE 
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CURTIS    MITCHELL,  EDITOR 

A  BR  1 1    L  AM  AR  Q  LIE.  ART  EDITOR 


iThen  I  traded 
3  minutes  for 
Relief7 


I  experimented  with  all  kinds  of  laxa- 
tives. Then  I  discovered  FEEN-A-MINT. 
I  traded  three  minutes  for  relief.  When- 
ever I  feel  constipated,  I  chew  delicious 
FEEN-A-MINT  for  three  minutes.*  Next 
day  I  feel  like  a  different  person.  Of 
course  if  you  aren't  willing  to  spend  three 
minutes— jarring  "all-at-once  "cathartics 
will  have  to  do.  But  what  a  difference 
FEEN-A-MINT  makes— no  cramps, noth- 
ing to  cause  a  habit.  Try  the  three-min- 
ute way  yourself  . . .  15c  and  25c  a  box. 
ATTENTION,  MOTHERS— FEEN -A-MINT 
is  ideal  for  everybody,  and 
how  children  love  it! 

afi  Longer  if  you  care  to 


better 
because 

,  you 
chew  it 
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*<ALL  THAT  I  KNOW...  I  KNOW  BY  LOVE  ALONE 


95 


The  heart  of  a  man  called  to  the  heart  of  a 
woman.  "We  love",  it  said,  "and  love  is  all." 
Heart  answered  heart.  With  eyes  open  to 
what  she  was  leaving  forever  behind  her, 
she  went  where  love  called... to  dark  de- 
spair or  unimaginable  bliss.  It  is  a  drama  of 
deep,  human  emotions,  of  man  and  woman 
gripped  by  circumstance,  moved  by  forces 
bigger  than  they—  a  great  drama,  portrayed 
by  players  of  genius  and  produced  with  the 


A    Metro  - Gold  w  y  n  •  Mayer  Picture, 


fidelity,  insight  and  skill  which  made'David 
Copperfield"  an  unforgettable  experience. 

BARTHOLOMEW 

(\ou  remember  him  as  "David  Copperfield") 

with  MAUREEN  O'SULLIVAN 
MAY  ROBSON  •  BASIL  RATHBONE 

CLARENCE  BROWN'S 

Production 


Produced   by  David  O.  Selznick 
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LEAGUE  TALK 

By  Wilson  Brown,  Director 


Willing  workers  among  our 
members  have  asked  me:  "How 
can  we  be  of  service  to  radio 
and  to  the  League?"  That  is 
a  welcomed  question  for  it  is 
proof  of  the  interest  members 
have  in  the  purpose  of  the 
League. 

There  is  an  article  appear- 
ing elsewhere  on  this  page 
telling  how  you  can  be  of 
service  in  the  matter  of  mak- 
ing suggestions  and  criticisms. 
Now  let  me  suggest  some  other 
ways. 

All  of  you  have  a  favorite 
program,  and  you  can  be  do- 
ing a  double  service  if  you 
will  try  to  interest  your  friends 
in  it.  First,  you'll  be  doing 
those  friends  a  favor.  Second- 
ly, you  will  be  contributing  a 
direct  service  to  the  sponsor  in 
increasing  his  audience. 

If  you  like  the  work  of  an 
artist,  or  if  you  particularly- 
like  a  certain  program,  let  that 
be  known.  W rite  letters  !  Un- 
til our  master  minds  of  the 
studios  figure  out  some  way  of 
registering  your  smiles  and 
frowns,  the  letters  you  write 
are  the  only  indication  artists 
and  sponsors  have  of  their  re- 
ception. Such  letters  may  be 
addressed  to  the  artists  in  care 
of  The  Listeners'  League  of 
America,  149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  they 
will  be  sent  directly  to  the 
sponsors  or  artists. 

When  a  sponsor  asks  you  to 
buy  his  product,  he  figures 
ycu'll  find  it  to  be  what  he 
claims  and  maybe  become  a 
regular  customer.  So  how 
about  giving  him  a  fifty-fifty 
chance?  That  is,  try  his  prod- 
uct. You  may  find  it  exactly 
what  you  want.  Too,  you 
will  be  showing  your  apprecia- 
tion of  his  program  and  the 
artists  he  has  selected  to 
feature  on  that  program. 

By  doing  these  things,  you 
will  show  your  interest  in 
radio  by  direct  services.  And 
when  you  serve  radio,  you 
serve  the  League. 

What  else  can  you  do  to 
help?  Well,  if  you've  found 
the  League  to  be  what  we 
claimed,  maybe  you'd  be  will- 
ing to  boost  it  among  your 
friends.  Let  them  know  about 
the  work  we  are  doing.  Per- 
haps they  will  become  mem- 
bers. As  membership  increases, 
so  will  the  accomplishments. 
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MRS.  CONNOR,  BUFFALO, 
PRESIDENT  OF  LARGEST 
CHAPTER  YET  FORMED 


She  Got  Together  Sixty  Persons  to  Fcrm 
Chapter  No.  1  of  the  Muriel  Wilson  Club 


To  Mrs.  Crissie  Connor  of 
406  Elm  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
goes  the  honor  of  being  the 
president  of  the  largest  chap- 
ter yet  to  be  formed  in  the 
Listeners'  League  of  America. 
Mrs.  Connor  organized  and 
was  elected  president  of  sixty 
loyal  Muriel  Wilson  followers 
and,  being  the  first  to  form  in 
behalf  of  the  Showboat  so- 
prano, was  granted  Chapter 
No.  1. 

The  large  majority  of  the 
members  are  Buffalo  residents 
with  other  members  being  from 
Kenmore,  Cheektowoga  and 
Lackawanna,  N.  Y.  Likewise, 
the  majority  are  connected  with 
the  Kleinhans  Company  of 
Buffalo. 

The  second  chapter  to  be 
formed  for  Miss  Wilson  is  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  has  as 
its  president  Miss  Anna  Ryan. 
The  secretary-treasurer  is  Miss 
Martha  L.  Townsend.  This 
club  was  formed  five  months 
ago  and  shows  promise  of  en- 
rolling many  new  members 
now  that  it  is  affiliated  with  the 
League. 


SHUT-INS  WELCOME 
LEAGUE  AS  AN  AID 


There  are  many  loyal  radio 
listeners  who,  because  of  physi- 
cal handicaps,  were  unable  to 
take  part  in  regular  fan  clubs 
or  to  organize  clubs  of  their 
own.  The  League  has  changed 
that.  To  the  shut-ins,  the 
club  of  their  favorite  artists  is 
brought  to  their  bedside. 

Many  shut-ins  have  written 
the  League,  enrolled  in  various 
chapters,  and  are  among  the 
most  active  members.  This 
letter  from  Miss  Jennie  Blanco, 
Box  206,  Duarte,  Calif.,  shows 
what  the  League  means  to  her : 
"Congratulations  to  the  League 
of  America.  For  a  long  time 
I  have  been  wanting  to  join  a 
Guy  Lombardo  club  but  it  was 
impossible  for  me  because  I'm 
a  shut-in.  But  now  you  have 
made  it  possible  for  me.  And 
I  appreciate  it  very  much. 
Wishing  the  League  the  great- 
est success,  I  remain,  yours 
gratefully." 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  ON 
THE  SPOT  AS  LISTENERS 
REGISTER  CRITICISMS 

LEAGUE  INVITES  MEMBERS  TO  MAKE  SUGGESTIONS 
FORTHE  GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  BROADCASTING 


Are  you  convinced  that  your 
favorite  artist  is  being  given  the 
full  consideration  he  deserves 
by  his  sponsor? 

Does  his  program  present 
him  in  the  way  you  would  have 
him  presented? 

Are  you  satisfied  that  your 
favorite  artist  is  doing  his 
best — or  could  you  make  some 
suggestions  that  would  improve 
his  work. 

And  what  do  you  think  of 
these  so-called  horror  pro- 
grams? What  programs,  for 
example,  do  you  think  would 
be  objectionable  for  children  to 
hear  ? 

What  do  you  call  a  poor 
program — one  that  you  wouldn't 
go  out  of  your  way  to  hear  ? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  ques- 
tions sponsors  and  artists  want 
to  know.  These  are  the  ques- 
tions the  League  expects  to 
answer  by  giving  to  you  listen- 
ers the  voice  to  make  your 
likes  and  dislikes  known.  To 
this  end  the  League  will  work 
— to  realize  two  of  its  purposes: 
( 1 )  To  champion  the  cause  of 
the  artists  around  whose  talents 
the  business  of  broadcasting  is 
built;  and  (2)  To  protect  list- 
eners from  the  abuses  of  poor 
or  objectionable  programs. 

The  League  invites  its  mem- 
bers to  give  some  serious 
thought  to  these  and  other 
similar  questions  and  offer  some 
good  constructive  criticism  and 
suggestions.  Listeners,  as 
champions  of  the  artists,  will 
be  doing  a  great  service  to  those 
artists  by  making  those  sugges- 
tions. It  is  the  only  way  the 
public  reaction  to  their  pro- 
grams can  be  tested.  Like- 
wise, as  radio's  audience,  you 
will  be  honoring  the  business  of 
broadcasting  by  making  your 
likes  and  dislikes  known.  You 
are  the  ones  artists  and  spon- 
sors want  to  please  for  you 
are  the  ones  for  whom  pro- 
grams are  broadcast. 

What  is  your  opinion,  for 
example,  of  the  way  singers 
are  presented?  Do  you  like 
Frank  Parker's  work  as  a 
comedian  or  do  you  think  it 
would  be  to  his  advantage  to 


stick  to  singing?  Perhaps  you 
think  he  would  make  a  good 
master  of  ceremonies  on  his  own 
program  in  the  manner  of  the 
Rudy  Vallee  type  of  show. 
Should  Lanny  Ross  be  in  love 
with  Mary  Lou  in  the  story 
part  of  his  Showboat  program? 
Would  John  Charles  Thomas' 
program  be  better  if  it  was 
confined  to  a  straight  concert 
as  it  was  the  year  before? 

So  many  actors  and  actresses 
say  they  are  hidden  in  the 
background,  so  often  merely 
being  the  speaking  voice  of 
some  famous  singer,  or  pre- 
( Please  turn  to  page  8) 

membersTraise 
idea  of  league 

As  radio  artists  and  execu- 
tives have  been  generous  in 
their  praise  of  the  League,  so 
have  many  members  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  following 
are  but  a  few  of  many  such 
comments  received : 

"I  consider  the  idea  of  having 
a  Listeners'  League  an  excel- 
lent method  of  improving  radio 
programs  as  well  as  building 
up  one's  favorite  star." — Fred- 
erick James,  Easton,  Pa. 

"I  am  joining  your  League 
because  anything  sponsored  by 
Radio  Stars  must  be  good." — 
Edward  Richardson,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

"I  think  the  Listeners'  League 
is  the  best  idea  any  magazine 
has  ever  produced.  I  know  I 
will  enjoy  being  a  member  and 
1  hope  the  League  has  the  best 
of  success." — Alice  Alligood, 
FayettevUlc,  X.  C. 

"I  think  that  Radio  Stars 
magazine  is  one  of  the  best 
radio  magazines  on  the  market. 
That  is  the  reason  I  wish  to 
join  the  Listeners'  League  of 
America."  —  Bruce  Killian, 
West  Reading,  Pa. 

"Congrats  to  whomever  the 
brain  trust  genius  is  who 
thought  up  this  idea.  I  think 
it  must  have  come  in  answer 
to  my  most  fervent  prayers." — 
Ardell  Beyer,  Union  City,  N.  J. 
(Please  turn  to  page  S) 
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MIDW«T 


I8TUBI 

*IX-IN-ON£  Radio 

(  ALL  WAVE  •  6  BANDS  ) 


ONLY  RADIO  COVERING 
4h  TO  2,400 
MCTtR*. 


Tuning 
Simply 
hushes 
.  sup- 
Station 


PUSH-BUTTON  TUNING 

(Noises  Suppressed) 

Now,  Push  Button  Silent 
is  offered  for  first  time! 
pushing  Silencer  Button 
set  between  stations  .  . 
presses  noises.  Pressing 
Finder  Button  automatically  indi' 
cates  proper  dial  position  for  bring' 
ing    in    extremely    weak  stations. 

Acousti-Tone  V. Spread  Design 

(Patent  Pending) 

.  .  .  Establishes  new  radio  style 
overnight!  The  V-Front  Dispersing 
Vanes  were  developed  by  Midwest 
engineers  as  a  result  of  study  of  di- 
rectional effect  of  the  Midwest  Full 
Scope  High  Fidelity  Speaker.  These 
Vanes   spread   the    beautiful  lace 

work  of  the  "highs"  throughout  the  entire 
room  in  a  scientific  manner  .  .  .  directing 
the  High  Fidelity  waves  uniformly  to  the 
ear.  Send  for  new  FREE  40-page  catalog. 
It  pictures  the  complete  line  of  beauti- 
ful 1936  Acousti-Tone  V-Spread  consoles 
.   .   .  and  chassis  ...  in  four  colors. 

FULL  SCOPE  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Brilliant  Concert  Tone 

Now,  get  complete 
range  of  audible 
frequencies  from 
3  0  to  16,000 
cycles,  being 
transmitted  by 
four  new  High  Fi- 
delity Broadcasting 
stations — WlXBS, 
W9XBY,  W2XR 
and  W6XAL. 
Glorious  new 
Acousti-tone  is 
achieved 

assuring  life-like, 
crystal  -  clear 
"concert"  realism. 


V-FRONT 


JO  DaqifRU  Trial! 


EVERYWHERE  radio  enthusiasts  are 
saying:  "Have  you  seen  the  new  18 
tube,  6-band,  Acousti-Tone  V-Spread 
Midwest?"  It's  an  improvement  over 
Midwest's  16-tube  set,  so  popular  last 
season.  This  amazingly  beautiful,  bigger, 
better,  more  powerful,  super  selective, 
18-tube  radio  ...  is  not  obtainable  in  retail 
stores  .  .  .  but  is  sold  direct  to  you  from  Midwest 
Laboratories  at  a  positive  saving  of  30%  to  50%. 
(This  statement  has  been  verified  by  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant!)  Out-performs  $250.00  sets. 
Approved  by  over  120,000  customers.  Before 
you  buy  any  radio,  write  for  FREE  40-page 
catalog.  Never  Before  so  much  radio  for  so 
little  money.  Why  pay  more?  You  are  triple-pro- 
tected with:  One-Year,  Guarantee,  Foreign  Re- 
ception Guarantee  and  Money-Back  Guarantee. 

80  ADVANCED 


op 

DOWN 


METAL  TUBES 

This  Midwest  is  furnished  with  the  new  glass- 
metal  counterpart  tubes.  Set  sockets  are  de- 
signed to  accept  glass-metal  or  METAL 
tubes,  without  change.  Write  for  FREE  facts. 

1936  FEATURES 


Thrill  to  new  explorations  in  sections  of  radio  spectrum 
that  are  strangers  to  you.  Every  type  of  broadcast  from 
North'and  South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia is  now  yours.    Send  today  for  money-saving  facts. 


Scores  of  marvelous  features,  many  exclusive, 
explain  Midwest  super  performance  and  world- 
wide reception  .  .  .  enable  Midwest  to  bring  in 
weak  distant  foreign  stations,  with  full  loud 
speaker  volume,  on  channels  adjacent  to  locals. 
They    prove    why    many    orchestra  .  leaders 

use  Midwest  radios  to  study  types  of  harmony  smacking  one  over  the  fence  to  bring 
 j  ,i  .1  •    L„„.     r  ii  i  i  i  i-  a  ..     in    distant    foreign    stations    like  locals. 

and  rhythmic  beats  fol  owed  by  leading  Amer-   Midwest  radios  8are  best  obtainab,e  and 
lean    and    foreign    orchestras.     Only  Midwest  have  two  strikes  on  any  other  make 
tunes  as  low  as  4'/2  meters  .  .  .  only  Midwest 
offers  push  button  tuning  and  Acousti-Tone 
V-spread  design.  See  pages  12  to  20  in  FREE 
catalog.  Read  about  advantages  of 
bands — offered  for  first  time: —  ^OSf^^^^ 
E,  A,  L,  M,  H  and  U  .  .  .  that  f  "^gflfl^ 
make  this  super  de  luxe  18-tube 


Two  Strikes  on  Other  Radios! 

Chicago,    III. — It's    as    big    a    thrill  as 


"Gabby"  Hartnett  (Chicago  Cubs) 


set  the  equivalent  of  six  different 
radios  .  .  .  offer  wave  bands  not  ob 
tainable  in  other  radios  at  any  price. 
Deal  Direct  with  Laboratories 

No  middlemen's  profits  to  pay  —  you  buy 
at  wholesale  price  direct  from  laboratories 
.  .  .  saving  30%  to  50%.  Increasing  costs 
are  sure  to  result  in  higher  radio  pricesi 
soon.  Buy  before  the  big  advance 
NOW  .  .  .  while  you  can  take  advantage 
of  Midwest's  sensational  values.  You 
order  your  193G  Full  Scope  High  Fidelity 
Acousti-Tone  •  radio  from  the  40-page  cata- 
log with  as  much  certainty  of  satisfaction  TA 
as  if  you  were  to  come  yourself  to  our  ■ v 
great  radio  laboratories.  Tou  save  30%  to  50%  .  .  .  you 
get  30  davs  FREE  trial  ...  as  little  as  S5.00  puts  a 
Midwest  radio  in  your  home.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  back.    Write  today,  for  FIUvE  catalog. 


England,  Spain,  Italy, 
Most  Every  Night 

Washington,    D.    C. — We    are  more 
pleased  with  our  Midwest  every  day. 
We    tune    in    GSB.    London— EAQ. 
Spain— DJC,  Germany— 12RO,  Rome, 
etc.,  most  every  evening  with  local 
volume.  Robert  H.  Gerhardt 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY/ 


FOR 

FREE  30-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  and  40- 
PAGE  FOUR-COLOR  FREE  CATALOG 


UP 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP., 
Dept.  I7D,    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me 
your  new  FREE  catalog,  complete  de- 
tails of  your  liberal  30-day  FREE  trial 
offer,  and  FREE  Miniature  Rotating 
lS-tube  Dial.    This  is  XOT  an  order. 


miDUUEST  RADIO  CORP. 


U  ser. Agents 


M  a  k  a  Easy  , 
Extra  Money  , 

Check  Here  1 
for 

Details 


UbWT.l  7U 


CINCINNATI ,  OHIO  U.S.A. 


I  Name  

J  Address.. 


Established  1920       Cable  Address  MIRACO  All  Codes 


I  Town  State  

|   □  Check  here,  if  interested  in  a  Midwest  Auto  Radio. 
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CHAPTERS  SEEK 

NEW  MEMBERS 


Several  members,  desirous  of 
forming  chapters,  have  inquired 
of  names  and  addresses  of 
others  who  might  be  interested 
in  joining  special  chapters. 

Matilda  Landsman,  1372 
Grant  Avenue,  New  York.N.Y., 
would  like  to  start  a  chap- 
ter in  behalf  of  Eddie  Duchin. 
She  wants  others  interested  in 
joining  such  a  chapter  to  write 
her. 

Martha  Sessoms,  15  Murdock 
Ave.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  would 
like  to  hear  from  fans  of 
Grace  and  Eddie  Albert,  "The 
Honey  mooners." 

Max  Baer  fans  are  asked  to 
write  Miss  Bernadine  Palkovic, 
14  lohn  Street,  Johnstown, 
N.  Y. 

Ruth  A.  Lukens  of  49  Gates 
Street,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is 
interested  in  hearing  from 
Benny  Goodman  fans. 


THOUSANDS  CONTINUE 
TO  JOIN  THE  LEAGUE 

Several    New    Chapters  Formed, 
But    Marconi    Members   Are  Far 
In  The  Lead 


The  League  presents  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  new  chapters  and 
new  members.  There  have 
been  many  more  members  to 
join,  however  the  list  is  so  long 
that  space  will  not  permit  the 
publication  of  the  entire  list  in 
this  issue.  The  roll  of  mem- 
bers will  be  continued  in  the 
next  issue. 

MURIEL  WILSON,  Chapter  No.  I:  Mrs. 
Crissie  Connor.  4fl«  Elm  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Al  Merlihan,  108  Legion  Dr., 
Kenmore.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  T.  Merlihan.  108 
Legion  Dr.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y.;*Donal 
McCarty,  534  Delaware  Ave..  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Pendercast,  927 
Washington  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Louise 
Hudolph,  KtiS  La  Salle  Ave..  Buffalo, 
Js'.  Y. ;  Muriel  Marky,  Indian  Kd.. 
ChceMnwnga.  N.  Y. ;  Evelyn  Eckert,  128 
Yerplanek.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  3.  G. 
SchWBukel,  2901  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y  ;  Lena  Wilke.  l.r.S  Dodge.  Buffalo. 
N.  Y. ;  Leonard  J.  Simnis,  83  Manches- 
ter I'l.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Gerte 
Shannon,  47  Alahama  St.,  Buffalo. 
N.  Y'. ;  Marie  Caffery.  87  Eaglewood 
Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Lottie  lucrezak, 
310  Gihson  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mrs. 
Loretta  Merlihan.  10S  Legion  Dr.,  Ken- 
more. N.  Y. ;  Mildred  Cirarell.  409 
Genesee  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Augstell,  134  North-land.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Murphy,  91  Putnam,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Patrick  Haarrlgan,  30  S.  Geary 
St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Bussell  L.  I'rovino, 
54  Virginia  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :  .lesse 
N.  Packard.  2G1  Sterling  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Genevieve  Stone,  579  West  Ave., 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  William  M.  MrCauley, 
30  Milford  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. :  Florence 
Monaco,  297  Ingham  Ave.,  Lackawanna, 
N.  Y. ;  Agatha  Karkowski,  125  Cort  St., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Eva  Gerlach.  592  Scran 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  P.  L.  Clayton,  55 
Bradley,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :  Edwin  F. 
Gastcl.  lrifi  Shoshone.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ; 
A.  H.  Hollingworth.  415  Lafayette, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  S.  Spats.  1310  Waldcn 
St..    Buffalo.  N.   Y. ;  M.  Juloeak,  310 


Gibson,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Evelyn- 
Blerman,  15  Purdy  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ; 
Joe  Eisinger,  230  Allen  St..  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Dauberger,  274  Victoria 
Blvd..  Kenmore.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Aileen 
Buncy,  1293  Bailey  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ; 
Jennie  Pearl,  2G3.  Hudson  St..  Buffalo, 
N.  Y'. ;  U.  Littlefleld.  62  Montrose, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  Davies,  Kleinhans 
Co..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Fred  A.  Rugg.  159 
Dodge  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Edwin  H. 
Weber,  17  Huntington,  Buffalo,  N.  I.J 
ltuth  A.  Vox,  43  17th  St.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Elmer  A.  Streicher.  437  Hum- 
boldt  Pkwy..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Kurtz,  239  Peach  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ; 
Margaret  Pearl.  203  Pearl  St..  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. :  Helen  Pendergast,  927  Washing- 
ton, Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ;  Mrs.  Lillian  Kes- 
tree,  592  Swan  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  John 
A.  Geary.  70  Manemont.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ; 
Mrs.  Louise  Boesl.  312  Maple  St.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  M.  Eisenger.  43S 
Taunton.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Ruth  M.  Ship- 
man,  435  Herkimer  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. : 
Rose  M.  Fitzsimmons,  38  Whitfield. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Alma  M.  Weellen.  406 
Elm  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Harry 
Dornan.  31  Weyand  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Grace  E.  Augstell,  134  Northland  Ave.. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  R.  Urban,  141 
Woltz  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y'. ;  Florence 
Kaskowski,  125  Cort  St.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ; 
E.  M.  Bikelow.  1150  Kenmore  Ave.. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Loretta  Feger,  156  16th 
St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Thelma  Dauberger, 
274  Victoria  Blvd.,  Kenmore,  N.  Y. ; 
Louis  Benzin,  483  McKinley,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

BOB  CROSBY,  Chapter  No.  I:  Miss  B. 
Mulvey.  3SS  Adams  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Ruth  Porter .  161  Granite 
Ave.,  Dorchester.  Mass. ;  Albert  Porter. 
161  Granite  Ave..  Dorchester,  Mass.; 
Paul  Sheehan.  372  Adams  St..  Dor- 
chester, Mass. ;  Edith  W.  Sheehan.  372 
Adams  St.,  Dorchester.  Mass.;  Inez  H. 
Mulvey,  38S  Adams  St..  Dorchester, 
Mass. ;  Mr  s.  Leveroni,  165  Hamilton 
Ave.,  Wollaston,  Mass.;  Olive  Berry.  372 
Adams  St..  Dorchester,  Mass.;  Robert 
VV.  Garland,  3SS  Adams  St.,  Dorchester, 
Mass.;  Florence  Greene.  388  Adams  St., 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

THE  PICKENS  SISTERS,  Chapter  No.  I: 

Miss  Janet  Thorsen,  15  Argyle  Road. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Grace  Melvin.  33  Ar- 
gyle Road.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Ann 
O'Leary,  9  Argyle  Road.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. ;  Dorothy  Melvin.  33  Argyle  Road. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Marilyn  Lake,  21  Ar- 
gyle Road.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Joan  Ga- 
lenski.  21  Argyle  Road.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y  ; 
Jane  Christian,  9  Argyle  Road.  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  :  Norma  Thorsen,  15  Argyle 
Road,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Betty  Galenskt. 
21  Argyle  Road,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Ma- 
rion Irll.  58  Argyle  Road.  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. 

ANNETTE   HANSHAW.   Chapter    No.  I: 

Miss  Virginia  Shelton.  340  Murray  St.. 
Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Marie  C.  Basile.  14- 
36  26th  Ave..  Long  Island  City.  N.  Y". ; 
Mildred  Brown.  Battle  Creek,  la.;  An- 
nette .1.  Shreian.  45  Barclay  St..  Worces- 
ter, Mass. ;  Eunice  Adams,  15  East  Brook 
Rd..  Walton.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  B.  O'Neil.  249 
Torrens  Ave..  Toronto.  Out..  Canada; 
Gladys  Iseminger.  Funkstown.  Md. :  Lc- 
titia  Plante,  56  Bank  St.,  Winsted, 
Conn. :  Helen  Pen  ley,  Candler.  N.  C. ; 
Margaret  Messina,  4S9  Twelfth  St., 
Schenectady.  N.  Y. ;  Natalie  Johnson, 
56  Bank  St.,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

LORETTA  LEE.  Chapter  No.  I:  Frederick 
James,  025  Pardee  St.,  Easton,  Pa.; 
Melvin  Dickey,  412  Porter  St..  Easton, 
Pa.:  Aubrey  James,  625  Pardee  St., 
Easton.  Pa.;  Howard  James,  625  Pardee 
St..  Easton,  Pa.;  Miss  M.  E.  Newklrk. 
020  Coleman  St..  Easton.  Pa.;  William 
Heller  Roberts,  501  Mcixsel  St..  Easton. 
Pa.;  Robert  Schuh.  021  Pardee  St., 
Easton,  Pa.  :  Waldo  Strouse.  620  Par- 
dee St..  Easton,  Pa.;  Miss  Jeanne 
Titus.  S31  Burke  St..  Easton,  Pa. 

LORETTA  LEE,  Marconi,  Elmer  J. 
Palmer,  637  Center.  Evanston,  VVyo. 

DICK  POWELL,  Marconi:  Tomnrye  Smith, 
Jr.,  3123  Avenue  R,  Galveston.  Tex.; 
Bertha  La  Monlagne,  123  Waterman  St.. 
Providence,  R.  I.;  June  Wilson.  While- 
land.  Ind. :  Rita  Cullen,  10  Thompson 
St..  Hvde  Park,  Mass.;  Miss  Marion 
Gardner.  173  Henry  St.,  Halifax,  N.  S.. 
Canada;  Mary  E.  Meant,  R.F.D.  No.  2, 
Lorkport.  N.  Y. :  Miss  Diane  Manners. 
607  East  10th  Ave..  Corsicana,  Tex. 

JESSICA     DRAGONETTE,  Marconi: 

Gladys  McLaughlin.  S.  Broadway,  De 
Pcrc,  Wis. ;  Margaret  Vlnce.  326  Dela- 


ware Ave..  Lorain,  O. ;  Mary  Vandegrift, 
1125  So.  High  St..  Columbia.  Tenn.  : 
Mrs.  Maude  Water-house.  2833  Univer- 
sity Ave..  Des  Moines,  la.;  William  M. 
Dalrynrple,  6212  Lincoln  Ave.,  Morton 
Grove,  111. ;  Carolyn  V.  Kovacevlc,  State 
Sanatorium,  Cresson,  Pa.;  VV.  S.  Col- 
lum.  51  Herschel  St..  East  Lynn.  Mass. 

WAYNE  KING,  Marconi:  Marguerite 
Koellner,  2030  Gren  St..  Racine.  Wis.; 
Helen  Seiloff,  740  Lewereorz  Ave..  De- 
troit. Mich.;  Marguerite  Belisle.  6533 
W.  Fort  St.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Miss  Alice 
Lcsslie,  17  Newell  Place.  No.  Arlington. 
N.  J. 

GRACE  AND  EDDIE  ALBERT,  Marconi: 

Martha  Sessoms,  15  Murdock  Ave., 
Asheville,  N.  C. 

JACK  BENNY,  Marconi:  Richard  Alford. 
853  Linden  Ave..  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Adah  A.  Dipert,  320  E.  4th.  Box  234, 
Willinglon,  Kan. ;  Edward  Richardson, 
3206  Salmon  St..  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  G. 
Manahan,  53  Crescent  St..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.;  Marie  Barda,  1274  si  Mullen 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Maurice 
Denbo.  912  So.  9th  St.,  Camden.  N.  J.; 
Bruce  Killion,  417  Oak  Terrace.  West 
Reading,  Pa. 

PHIL  HARRIS.  Marconi:  Miss  Verna 
Gancrott,  109  Hughes  St..  Luzerne.  Pa. 

CAB  CALLOWAY,  Marconi:  Cluk  Lang. 
The  Falls,  Shawinigah  Falls.  Que., 
Canada. 

WALTER  WINCHELL.  Marconi:  Mary- 
Driver,  323  Kolonama  St.  ,  Staunton. 
Va. 

WALTER  O'KEEFE,  Marconi:  William 
Thompson,  1559  Thurston  Ave.,  Bono- 
lulu.  Hawaii. 

(.Continued  on  page  98) 


RADIO  PROGRAMS 
ON  THE  SPOT  AS 
LISTENERS  REGIS- 
TER CRITICISMS 

(Continued  from  page  6,  col.  4) 

sented  under  the  name  of  a 
character  in  a  play  rather  than 
under  their  own  name.  Elsie 
Hitz,  Gertrude  Berg,  Cornelia 
Otis  Skinner  and  others  have 
been  the  stars  of  their  own 
programs.  Rosaline  Greene, 
Adele  Ronson,  Peggy  Allenby 
and  others  have  usually  been  in 
lesser  roles,  some  of  which  do 
not  even  mention  their  names. 
Is  this  the  way  you  would 
have  it  ? 

When  you  attend  a  movie, 
the  first  things  you  see  on  the 
screen  are  the  names  of  the 
producer,  the  director,  the  film 
editor,  the  author  and  a  host  of 
other  individuals  who  had  a 
part  in  the  making  of  the  pic- 
ture. Such  is  usually  missing 
from  radio  programs.  Do  you 
think  the  men  and  women  who 
write  the  show  and  put  ■  it  to- 
gether, tasks  that  call  for  skill- 
ful work,  should  get  some 
credit?  Or  are  you  interested 
in  knowing  who  are  behind  the 
scenes? 

The  League  wants  your  com- 
ments. Letters  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Program  Depart- 
ment, The  Listeners'  League  of 
America,  149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


MISS  CLOUGH,  NEW 
YORK.  HAS  FORMED 
THREE  CHAPTERS 


Two    of    Her    Chapters    Are  in 
Behalf  of  Nelson  Eddy  and  One 
for   Rudy  Vallee 


Miss  Bub  Clough  of  56  West 
105th  Street,  New  York  City, 
is  so  loyal  a  radio  follower 
that  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
one  chapter  but  organized  and 
is  president  of  three  chapters. 
Two  are  in  behalf  of  Nelson 
Eddy  and  one  is  formed  for 
Rudy  Vallee. 

Miss  Clough's  members  come 
from  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  Canada,  England  and 
New  Zealand.  "And  I'll  get 
more,"  she  said  on  a  recent 
visit  to  League  headquarters. 

So  far,  Miss  Clough  is  the 
only  person  to  hold  this  honor. 


ANSWERING  YOUR 

QUESTIONS 


Each  month  this  department 
will  undertake  to  answer  ques- 
tions sent  in  by  members.  Such 
questions  are  invited  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  give 
them  prompt  and  complete 
answers  in  this  column. 

Q.  Can  a  listener  be  a  mem- 
ber of  more  than  one  Marconi 
chapter?  A.  Yes,  he  can  be  a 
member  of  as  many  as  he 
wants.  Remember,  however, 
that  for  each  chapter  he  joins, 
a  separate  membership  applica- 
tion is  required. 

Q.  Is  a  listener  permitted  to 
become  a  member  of  more  than 
one  regular  chapter?  A.  Again 
the  answer  is  yes.  Also  separ- 
ate membership  applications  are 
necessary. 

Q.  If  a  fan  club  already  in 
existence  wishes  to  affiliate 
with  the  League  is  it  necessary 
to  send  in  ten  applications  only 
to  make  that  club  a  regular 
chapter?  A.  Ten  members  are 
all  that  are  necessary  to  form 
a  chapter.  But,  if  a  fan  club 
of  more  than  ten  members 
sends  in  only  ten  applications, 
then  only  those  who  sent  in  ap- 
plications are  League  members. 

Q.  Will  the  League  conflict 
in  any  way  with  existing  fan 
clubs  or  fan  club  organizations? 
A.  Absolutely  not.  Instead, 
the  League  will  try  to  be  of 
service  to  those  clubs  and  or- 
ganizations. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

LISTENERS'  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA, 

149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Individual  Application  for  Membership 
I.  the  undersigned,  apply  for  membership  in  the  Listener*'  League  of  America 

In  support  of    (insert  name  of 

artist  whom  you  are  backing). 


Name 

Street. 

City.. 


APPLICATION   FOR  CHARTER 

LISTENERS'  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

I.  the  undersigned,  as  president  of  the   

ehapter  (Insert  name  of  artist  for  whom  Chapter  Is  being  formed),  enelose  ten 
"r  more  Individual  membership  coupons  and  apply  for  a  Charier  from  the 
Listeners'  League  of  America,  When  this  application  has  been  acted  upon.  It  Is 
understood  that  each  of  these  members  will  receive  membership  cards  and  the 

Chapter  will  receive  its  Charter  sinned  by    (Insert  name 

of  artist  for  whom  Chapter  is  formed). 

Name  

Street  

■  in  
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RADIO  STARS 


FIRST  PREVIEW  OF  PARAMOUNT'! 
THE  BIG  BROADCASUP^OF  1936 


A     Picture     With     More     Stars     Than  Ther 


Are    in  Heaven! 


Everything's  oakie-doakie  as 
Jack  Oakie  takes  the  air  in 
"THE  BIG  BROADCAST 
OF  1936" 


Bing  Crosby  sings  the 
hit  song  of  the  season, 
"I  Wished  On  the  Moon" 


A  Paramount  Picture  . . .  Directed  by  Norman  Taurog 


Roy  Noble,  composer  of  "The  Very  Thought  of  You" 
and  "Love  Is  The  Sweetest  Thing",  leads  his  orchestro 
in  his  latest  piece/  Why  Stars  Come  Out  at  Night" 


Bill  Robinson,  greatest  of  all  tap 
dancers,  moves  his  feet  to  the  hot 
rhythm  of  "Miss  Brown  to  You" 
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RADIO  STARS 


Bo-Md  of  Review 


Curtis  Mitchell 

Radio  Stars  Magazine,  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram.  N.  Y.  C. 
S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon.  Wichita,  Kan. 

Norman  Siegel 
Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  0. 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age-Herald.  Birmingham. 
Ala. 
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Columbia  Symphonic  Hour — How- 
ard Barlow  conductor  (CBS). 

****  American  Album  of  Familiar  Mu- 
sic with  Frank  Munn,  Vivienne 
Segal  and  Gus  Haenschen's  orches- 
tra (NBC). 

*★★*  Radio  City  Music  Hall  Concert 
With  Erno  Rapee  (NBC). 

★  ***  Captain    Henry's    Maxwell  House 

Show  Boat  (NBC). 

****  The  Jergens  Program  with  Cor- 
nelia Otis  Skinner  (NBC). 

+  **★  Cities  Service  with  Jessica  Drago- 
nette  (NBC). 

****  Voice  of  Firestone  with  William 
Daly's  orchestra  and  mixed  chorus 
(NBC). 

**★★  Coty  presents  Ray  Noble  and  his 
dance  orchestra  (NBC). 

*★★★  The  Shell  Chateau  starring  Al  Jol- 
son;  Guest  stars  (NBC). 

★  Lucky  Strike  Presents  the  Hit 
Parade  with  Lennie  Hayton,  Gogo 
DeLys,  Johnny  Hauser  and  guest 
stars  (NBC). 

★  Lux  Radio  Theatre  (NBC). 

***  "Town  Hall  Tonight"  with  Jim 
Harkins  and  Peter  Van  Steeden's 
orchestra  (NBC). 

**+  Gulf  Headliners  with  James  Mel- 
ton, Revelers  Quartet,  etc.  (CBS). 

★  ★★  One  Man's  Family  (NBC). 

★  ★★  House  of  Glass  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Uncle    Charlie's   Ivory    Tent  Show 

featuring  Charles  Winninger,  Lois 
Bennett,  Conrad  Thibault,  Jack 
and  Loretta  Clemens  with  Don 
Voorhees  and  his  orchestra  (NBC). 

**  *  Goldman  Band  Concerts  (NBC). 

★  *★  Bond     Bread     show     with  Frank 

Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Lady   Esther  program  with  Wayne 

King  and  orchestra  (CBS)  (NBC). 


THE  LEADERS 

Here  are  the  five  most  popular 
programs  for  the  month  as  se- 
lected by  our  Board  of  Review. 
All  other  programs  are  grouped 
in  four,  three,  and  two  star  rank. 

1.  ****Major  Bowes'  Amateur 
Hour  (NBC) 

2  ★★★*parcj  Program  with  Fred 
Wariiig's  Pennsylvanians  and 
Stoopnagle  and  Budd  (CBS) 

3.  ****Palmolive  Beauty  Box 
Theatre — guest  artist ;  John 
Barclay,  baritone  ;  and  others  ; 
Al  Goodman's  orchestra. 
(NBC) 

4  ★★★★Fleischmann  Variety 
Hour  with  Rudy  Vallee  and 
guests  (NBC) 

5.  ****Paul  Whiteman's  Music 
Hall  (NBC) 

*****  Excellent 
Good 
***  Fair 
**  Poor 
*  Not  Recommended 


**★  Kate  Smith's  Hudson  Series  (CBS). 

***  Everett  Marshall's  Broadway 
Varieties  with  Elizabeth  Lennox 
and  Victor  Arden's  orchestra 
(CBS). 

★  ★★The  Fitch  Program  (NBC). 

*★*  Manhattan  Merry-Go  Round  with 
Rachel  Carlay,  Andy  Sannelia's  or- 
chestra (NBC). 


★★★Silken     Strings     with  Charles 
Previn's  orchestra  (NBC). 

***  A.  &  P.  Gypsies  with  Harry  Hor- 
lick's  orchestra  (NBC). 

★  ★*  Contented     Program     with  Gene 

Arnold,  the  Lullaby  Lady,  Morgan 
Eastman's   orchestra  (NBC). 

★  ★★Today's  Children  (NBC). 

★  **  Sinclair  Greater  Minstrels  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Philip    Morris    Program    with  Leo 

Reisman's  orchestra  and  Phil  Duey 
(NBC). 

***  Vic  and  Sade  (NBC). 

★  ★★Irene  Rich  for  Welch  (NBC). 

★  ★★Death  Valley  Days  (NBC). 
*★★  Roses  and  Drums  (NBC). 
***  Boake  Carter  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Edwin  C.  Hill  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Eno  Crime  Clues  (NBC). 

*★*  Climalene  Carnival  (NBC). 

**★  One  Night  Stand  with  Pick  and  Pat 
(CBS). 

★  *+  Grand    Hotel   with   Anne  Seymour 

and  Don  Ameche  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Ben     Bernie    and    His  Orchestra 

(NBC). 

★  ★★  Eddie    Duchin   and   his   Fire  Chief 

orchestra  (NBC). 

*★★  National  Barn  Dance  (NBC). 

★  ★★Major    Bowes'    Capitol  Family 

(NBC). 

★  ★★  Penthouse  Serenade — Don  Mario 

(NBC). 

★  ★★  The    Ivory  Stamp   Club   with  Tim 

Healy  (NBC). 

★  ★★Carefree  Carnival  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Campana's  First  Nighter  with  Jane 

Meredith  and  Don  Ameche  (NBC). 
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***  Columbia  Dramatic  Guild  (CBS). 

***  The  Adventures  of  Cracie  with  Burns 
and  Allen  (CBS). 

***  Hollywood  Hotel  with  Dick  Powell  and 
Louella  Parsons  (CBS). 

***  Heart  Throbs  of  the  Hills  with  Frank 
Luther,  trio,  Ethel  Park  Richardson 
(NBC). 

***  Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station  (NBC). 

**#  "Dreams  Come  True"  with  Barry  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Ray  Sinatra's  band  (NBC). 

***  Hal  Kemp  and  his  orchestra  and  Babs 
and  her  brothers  (NBC). 

***  Kitchen  Party  with  Frances  Lee  Barton, 
cooking  authority;  Martha  Meats;  AI 
and  Lee  Reiser  (NBC). 

*★*  Easy  Aces  (NBC). 

***  Dream  Drama,  with  Arthur  Allen  and 
Parker  Fenelly  (NBC). 

***  Fireside  Recitals;  Sigurd  Nilssen, 
Hardesty  Johnson  and  Graham  McNamee 
(NBC). 

★  Stories  of  the  Black  Chamber  (NBC). 

The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin  with  Joan 
Blaine  (CBS). 

***  Waltz  Time — Frank  Munn,  tenor;  Ber- 
nice  Claire,  soprano;  and  Abe  Lyman's 
orchestra  (NBC). 

The  Garden  of  Tomorrow,  featuring  E. 
L.  D.  Gaymour  noted  horticulturist 
(CBS). 

Broadways  of  Romance;  featuring  Jerry 
Cooper,  Roger  Kinne  and  Freddie  Rich's 
orchestra  (CBS). 

★  Five  Star  Jones  (CBS). 

Circus  Nights  in  Silvertown  featuring 
Joe  Cook  with  B.  A.  Rolfe's  orchestra 
(NBC). 

***  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  (NBC). 

**+  Home  on  the  Range — John  Charles 
Thomas  and  Wm.  Daly's  orchestra 
(NBC). 

***  Tony  &  Gus  with  Mario  Chamlee  and 
George  Frame  Brown  (NBC). 

*★*  Lucky  Smith  with  Max  Baer  (NBC). 

***  Rhythm  at  Eight — Ethel  Merman,  Ted 
Husing  and  Al  Goodman's  orchestra 
(CBS). 

**+  Edgar  A.  Guest  in  Welcome  Valley 
(NBC). 

***  Mexican  Musical  Tours — Angell  Mer- 
cado  and  his  Mexican  orchestra  (NBC). 

**+  Sunset  Dreams — Morrin  Sisters,  Ranch 
Boys,  trios  (NBC). 

***  Esso  Marketeers  present  Guy  Lombardo 
(CBS). 

*★*  N  T  G  and  his  Girls  (NBC). 
**★  Evening  in  Paris  (NBC). 

★  Lud  Gluskin  Presents  (CBS). 

it-k-k  Socony  Sketchbook — Johnny  Green  and 
his  orchestra,  Virginia  Verrill  and 
Christopher  Morley  (CBS). 

+  *#  Willard  Robison  and  his  Deep  River 
orchestra  with  Loulie  Jean  Norman 
(NBC). 

★  +  *  America's    First    Rhythm  Symphony— 

De  Wolf  Hopper  (NBC). 

***  Hits  and  Bits  (NBC). 
*★*  Seth  Parker  (NBC). 

***  "Lavender  and  Old  Lace"  with  Frank 
Munn  and  Gus  Haenschen's  orchestra 
(CBS). 

***  National  Amateur  Night  with  Ray  Per- 
kins (CBS). 

**  Voice  of  Experience  (CBS). 

**  Romance  of  Helen  Trent  (CBS). 

**  The  Gumps  (CBS). 

**  Marie,  The  Little  French  Princess  (CBS). 

**  Gigantic  Pictures,  Inc. — musical  com- 
edy starring  Sam  Hearn,  Johnny  Blue 
and  orchestra  (NBC). 

**  The  Shadow  (CBS). 


£  FE.S1  CO.,  1933 


jP     ^  —  Billy's  mother  did  get  rid  of  tattle- 
•       *      tale  gray  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap— 
and  so  can  you! 

Try  it!  Get  some  Fels-Naptha 


at  your  grocer's  today— and  see 
how  safely  and  beautifully  it  washes 
even  your  very  daintiest  things- 
how  easy  it  is  on  your  hands! 
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"What  country  is  Ethiopia  in?"  asked  Jerry  Belcher.  "What  beautiful  big,  brown 
eyes  you  have,','  answered  the  sweet  young  thing — into  the  mike!  Jerry  gasped. 
"What  do  you  want  for  Christmas?"  he  asked.    "You!"  said  she  very  sweetly. 

Tkei*  Studio's  oh  ike 


"WHICH  end  of  a  cow  gets  up  first?" 
"Hew  many  legs  has  an  octogenarian?" 
"Whose  picture  is  on  a  ten  dollar  bill?" 
"Can  a  chicken  swiyn?" 

"A  monkey  sits  in  the  center  of  a  circular 
table.  You  walk  about  the  table.  As  you  walk,  the 
monkey  turns  facing  you  all  the  time.  When  you  get  back 
to  your  starting  point,  you  have  walked  around  the  table, 
haven't  you,  but  have  you  zualked  around  the  monkey?" 

Even  if  you  are  Professor  Einstein's  pet  honor-roll 
student,  this  departent  offers  odds  that  you'll  not  have 
a  ready  answer  for  most  of  those  questions.  Nor  have 
most  of  the  bewildered  souls  whose  faltering  answers 
probably  have  trickled  into  your  parlors  these  recent, 
sultry  months. 

The  program  is  called  Vox  Pop,  the  voice  of  the  people. 
It  consists  of  two  microphones,  a  sidewalk,  and  two  tall 
and  energetic  gentlemen  from  Texas  named  Jerrv  Belcher 
and  Parks  Johnson.  Plus,  of  course,  whatever  unwary 
citizens  are  captured,  by  these  resistless  man-hunters. 

If  you  haven't  heard  it,  you've  got  a  busy  half-hour 
the  next  Sunday  night  you  spend  at  home.  It  is  guar- 
anteed to  prod,  puzzle,  and  otherwise  agitate  vour  addled 


brain  until  you  swear  you'll  never  listen  to  it  again — and 
then  you  come  back  once  more  to  see  how  little  or  how 
much  you  know  compared  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
picked  up  by  the  unquenchable  Texans. 

It  all  began  early  last  July  when  certain  staid  New 
Yorkers  were  startled  to  find  in  their  midst  two  of  the 
most  remarkable  young  men  ever  to  hit  the  town.  Young 
men  who  grasped  you  gently  by  the  elbow  and  led  you  to 
a  battery  of  microphones;  or  if  you  protested,  who 
wheedled  with  such  a  show  of  Southern  charm  that  you 
found  yourself  surprisingly  saying  your  piece  into  an 
electric  ear  that  reached  south  to  Dixie  and  west  to  the 
Mississippi. 

"Is  Mickey  Mouse  a  cat  or  a  dog?" 
"Can  you  swallow  without  moving  your  Adam's  apple?" 
"Which  way  docs  a  pig's  tail  curl.'" 
"What's  the  difference  between  the  words,  ravel  and 
unravel?" 

"What  sort  of  a  weapon  did  Samson  use  to  kill 
Goliath?" 

It  is  questions  like  that  the  listener  gets  as  he  sits  in 


Jerry  Belcher  and  Parks  Johnson  put  over  a  new  idea 
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The  idea  sprang  to  life  three 
years  ago  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Now  it  has  come  to  New  York. 


Steeei 


his  comfortable  chair  safely  out  of 
the  line  of  fire.  But  think  of  the 
fellow  who  is  doing  his  level  best 
to  be  bright  for  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Belcher. 

They  got  one  man  the  other  night 
who  was  particularly  out  of  his 
depth.  Belcher  gave  him  a  knock- 
out punch  with:  "Who  wrote 
Gray's  Elegy?" 

"Gray's  Elegy?"  said  the  ques- 
tionee.  "Hm-m-m-m  ...  I  can't 
think  right  now  who  the  author 
was." 

The  idea  for  these  cute  and  crazy 
cross-examinations  sprang  to  life 
three  years  ago  in  Houston,  Texas. 
Listeners  to  Station  KTRH  still  re- 
gret that  their  favorite  half-hour 
up  and  left  its  birthplace  for  a  trial 
in  radio's  capital,  New  York. 

The  idea  was  born  on  the  very 
day  Ted  (Continued  on  page  78) 

in  broadcasting 


{Intimate  conversation  of  a  lady  ivith  herself} 


'T'VE  been  doing  nasty  things  to  my 
palate  with  bitter  concoctions.  I've 
been  abusing  my  poor,  patient  sys- 
tem with  harsh,  violent  purges.  The 
whole  idea  of  taking  a  laxative  be- 
came a  nightmare.  Why  didn't  I  dis- 
cover you  before  . . .  friend  Ex-Lax. 
You  taste  like  my  favorite  chocolate 
candy.  You're  mild  and  you're  gentle 
. . .  you  treat  me  right.  Yet  with  all 
your  mildness  you're  no  shirker  .  . . 
you're  as  thorough  as  can  be.  The 
children  won't  take  anything  else . . . 
my  husband  has  switched  from  his 
old  brand  of  violence  to  you.  You're 
a  member  of  the  family  now  .  .  ." 

Multiply  the  lady's  thoughts  by  mil- 
lions .  .  .  and  you  have  an  idea  of 
public  opinion  on  Ex-Lax.  For  more 


people  use  Ex-Lax  than  any  other 
laxative.  46  million  boxes  were  used 
last  year  in  America  alone.  10c  and 
25c  boxes  in  any  drug  stcre.  Be  sure 
to  get  the  genuine! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON— TODAY! 
EX-LAX,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  r/o 
Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MM-ioo  Please  send  free  sample  of  Ex-Lax. 

Name     _  _ 

Address   _  _    _  


(//  yon  live  in  Canada,  tcrite  Ex-Lax.  Ltd., 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal) 


When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


Tune  in  on  "Strange  as  it  Seems",  new  Ex-Lax  Radio  Program.  See  local  newspaper  for  station  and  time. 
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Wide  World 


Albani  believes  that  rest  and  relaxation  do  more  for  one's  appearance 
than  do  costly  treatments.     She  finds  that  the  atomizer  diffuses  the 
brilliantine  more  evenly  over  the  hair.    Her  powder-box  contains  several 
different  color-blends  of  powder  to  suit  the  occasion  or  the  mood. 


Olga  Albani  suggests  to  our  beauty 
editor  new  hints  for  make-up  glamour 


AS  I  SAT  talking 
to  tall,  slender  Olga 
Albani  in  the  beau- 
tiful living-room  of 
her  friend  Sophie 
Breslau's  apartment,  I  was  wishing 
that  I  might  paint  a  word-picture  of 
her.  Blue  is  her  favorite  color.  She 
was  dressed  in  blue  when  I  talked 
with  her,  and  she  posed  for  the  pic- 
tures that  you  see  on  this  page  in 
the  lovely  blue  and  white  boudoir 
that  is  always  hers  when  she  visits 
Sophie  Breslau,  former  Metropolitan 
Opera  star,  with  whom  she  studied 
music. 

When  Phil  Spitalny  gave  his  con- 
ception of  the  composite  characteris- 
tics that  an  ideal  Miss  Radio  would 
have,  he  chose  the  personal  beauty  of 
Olga  Albani.  And  he  might  well 
have  chosen  her  graciousness,  her 
cbarm,  and  her  glamour  as  well. 
Glamour  is  an  overworked  word, 
but  I  can  think  of  none  that  so  su- 
perbly fits  this  woman  who  was  born 
in  a  castle  overlooking  Barcelona,  but 
who  is  as  modern  in  her  convictions, 
her  ambition,  and  her  energy  as  any 
young  American  sportswoman  ever 
was.  She  will  never  become  a  buxom, 
austere  dowager  laden  with  jewels. 
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Not  this  youthful 
person  who  '  swims, 
fences,  dances, 
writes,  cooks,  and  is 
an  expert  horsewo- 
man. Her  body  has  the  grace  and 
suppleness  that  afford  adequate 
demonstration  of  the  value  of  a 
trained  body  where  posture  and  poise 
are  concerned.  She  will  always  "keep 
young  and  beautiful." 

Olga  Albani  qualifies  for  my  concep- 
tion of  the  adjective  "glamourous", 
because  she  lives  with  color,  verve, 
and  assurance ;  because  she  has  never 
lost  the  spur  of  ambition,  the  spirit 
of  adventure,  nor  the  zest  for  intel- 
lectual curiosity.  The  real  sophisti- 
cate is  never  bored.  She  finds  life 
too  interesting.  Speaking  with  the 
voice  of  the  beauty  editor,  I  feel  that 
we  don't  give  enough  importance  to 
this  mental  attitude  toward  life. 
When  you  write  and  ask  me  how  to 
be  different,  J  want  to  suggesl  that 
you  not  just  try  a  new  make-up  or  a 
new  exercise  routine,  but  to  develop 
new  and  different  interests  and  ac- 
tivities. A  woman  must  be  interested 
in  something  before  she  is  interest- 
ing. I  sincerely  believe  that  the  rea- 
son a  great  many  singers  and  ac- 
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"Wash  hand-knits  with 
IVORY  FLAKES," 

URGE  THE  MAKERS  OF  MINERVA  YARNS 


tresses  keep  young  and  beautiful 
when  other  women  get  drab  and  old 
looking  is  because  they  give  more 
exercise  to  their  minds  than  does  the 
average  woman.  Olga  Albani's  per- 
sonal beauty  is  not  of  features  alone, 
but  of  expression. 

She  carries  over  her  enthusiasms 
and  her  interests  to  her  dressing- 
table  and  wardrobe,  too.  Since  she 
is  devoted  to  blue  as  a  color,  her 
wardrobe  is  a  study  in  blue  and 
white.  She  likes  white  for  evening. 
The  blue  that  she  chooses  is  the  pale, 
sophisticated  blue  that  the  dark  bru- 
nette can  wear  with  more  telling 
effect  than  the  blonde  who  seems  to 
have  preempted  it  for  her  particular 
color.  With  her  olive  skin  and  dark 
hair,  either  white  or  pale  blue  are 
excellent  foils.  Most  of  us  would 
profit  by  limiting  our  wardrobes  in 
color,  bv  finding  those  shades  that 
do  the  most  for  us.  and  that  we  are 
happiest  in.  and  then  building  up  our 
wardrobes  around  them. 

Albani  loves  blue  eyeshadow.  She 
blends  it  quite  far  out  on  her  eyelids 
and  thus  makes  her  eyes  look  even 
wider  than  they  are.  For  evening 
she  finds  it  exciting  to  blend  her  blue 
eyeshadow  with  silver.  It  gives  her 
a  little  extra  "lift"  when  she  is  dress- 
ing for  a  glamorous  evening.  When 
she  went  to  Hollywood  to  make  a 
picture,  the  make-up  man  taught  her 
to  line  the  inner  corner  of  her  eyes 
with  an  eyebrow  pencil,  very  lightly. 
She  says  it  is  amazing  the  illusion  of 
greater  width  it  achieves.  (Remem- 
ber, on  just  the  inner  corner  of  the 
eyes  make  a  tiny  V  stroke  with  your 
black  or  brown  eyebrow  pencil.)  She 
grooms  her  eyebrows  with  an  eye- 
brow brush  and  pencil  rather  than 
with  tweezers. 

There  are  color  tones  in  music, 
and  there  are  color  tones  in  make-up. 
The  Spanish  songstress  believes  in 
getting  all  the  emotional  lift  out  of 
colors  that  you  can.  In  the  center 
illustration  you  see  her  using  her  re- 
volving powder-box.  Each  section 
has  a  different  color  blend  of 
powder  in  it,  and  she  uses  the 
powder  according  to  her  mood  and 
her  costume.  A  sports  costume  may 
call  for  a  shade  of  powder  with  a 
peach-bloom  tone  in  it  to  emulate 
the  golden  health  tones  of  the  out- 
door skin ;  an  evening  costume  may 
call  for  a  whiter  powder  with  a  slight 
violet  hue.  Changing  her  powder 
amuses  her.  She  believes  that  one  of 
the  greatest  values  of  make-up  is 
the  satisfaction  women  derive  from 
it  in  their  need  for  change,  for 
experimentation  .  .  .  for  "being  dif- 
ferent." 

Next  to  make-up  in  the  order  of 
glamour  comes  perfume.    Olga  Al- 
bani's favorite  perfume  is  Gardenia. 
{Continued  on  page  98) 


1.  TAKE  MEASUREMENTS  or  trace  out- 
line of  sweater  on  heavy  paper. 


2.  SQUEEZE  LUKEWARM  SUDS  of  pure 
Ivory  Flakes  through  garment  Do  not  rub, 
twist  or  let  stretch. 


3.  RINSE  3  TIMES  in  lukewarm  water 
of  same  temperature.  Knead  out  excess 
moisture  in  bath  towel. 


4.  DRY  FLAT,  easing  back  (or  stretch- 
ing) to  original  outline. 

WHEN  DRY,  appearance  is  improved  by 
light  pressing  under  damp  cloth. 


Knit  one,  purl  one — when  you  put  a  lot 
of  time  into  knitting  a  sweater  you  don't 
want  it  to  become  little-sister's-size  after 
its  first  washing!  Wool  is  sensitive — it 
shrinks  at  the  mere  mention  of  rubbing, 
hot  water  or  an  impure  soap! 

So  wash  your  woolens  with  respectful 
care.  And  be  especially  sure  to  use  cool 
suds  of  Ivory  Flakes.  Why  Ivory  Flakes? 
Well,  listen  to  what  the  makers  of 
Minerva  yarns  say:  "We  feel  that  Ivory 
Flakes  are  safest  for  fine  woolens  be- 
cause Ivory  is  really  pure — protects  the 
natural  oils  that  keep  wool  soft  and 
springy." 

Read  the  washing  directions  on  this 
page,  follow  them  carefully — and  your 
hand-knits  will  always  stay  lovely  as  new ! 


IVORY  FLAKES 
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Hew  NOT 

to  CAAsk 

Radio 

12 y  4jelen  4jovet 


"I'm  gonna  have  an  audition  now!" 

WE  ALL  know  about  the  glamorous  and 
successful  star,  with  his  four-figured  weekly 
salary  and  his  place  in  the  glittering  spot- 
light. But  what  about  the  ten  thousand 
failures?  What  about  the  waitresses  and 
mechanics  and  telephone  operators  and  office  clerks 
who  leave  home,  and  often  jobs,  to  buck  radio  and  get 
— where  ? 

You'll  find  many  of  their  stories  hard  to  believe. 

Such  as  the  one  about  the  young  man  who  came  to 
Eddie  Cantor's  office  one  morning  and  asked  to  see 
the  button-eyed  comedian.  When  he  was  told  that 
Cantor  was  out  for  the  day,  he  looked  disappointed, 
and  left. 

The  incident  was  forgotten  until  the  end  of  the 
day,  when  the  secretary  went  to  the  window  to  draw 
the  shades.    There,  perched  on  the  narrow  ledge  of 


the  building  a  dizzy  twenty  stories  from  the  ground,  his 
back  pressed  tightly  against  the  wall,  stood  the  young 
man.  The  secretary  yanked  him  in  and  demanded  :  "Why 
did  you  do  it  ?" 

Then  came  his  story.  He  had  hitch-hiked  from  Ohio 
in  order  to  get  into  radio  and  he  was  trusting  to  the  soft- 
hearted Cantor  to  ease  him  on  to  the  air.  He  thought  the 
secretary  was  trying  to  keep  him  from  seeing  his  self- 
appointed  benefactor,  so  when  he  left  the  office  he  had 
managed  in  some  ingenious  manner  to  climb  out  on  the 
ledge  (these  desperate  radio  crashers  don't  stop  at  a 
thing!)  and  had  stayed  in  that  dangerous  spot  all  morning 
and  afternoon,  crawling  over  to  the  window  every  once 
in  a  while  to  peep  in  and  see  whether  Cantor  had  come  in ! 

Cantor  shuddered  when  he  learned  of  it.  "But  what 
can  I  do?"  he  said.  "If  I  saw  everyone  who  came  to  me 
I  wouldn't  have  time  for  my  own  work.  The  great  pity 
of  that  stunt  was  that  it  wasn't  necessary.  There  are 
regular  channels  by  which  you  can  get  auditions,  and 
there's  no  sense  in  trying  to  sidetrack  them." 

But  the  over-zealous  Ten  Thousand  don't  want  to  be- 
lieve that.  They  read  that  James  Melton  got  his  chance 
by  singing  in  the  corridor  outside  of  Roxy's  door  until  the 
great  showman  actually  came  outside  and  gave  him  a  job ; 
that  Jane  Froman  sang  at  a  party  and  was  heard  by  a 
radio  executive  there ;  or  that  So-and-So  got  on  the  air 
by  pulling  a  grand  bluff,  and  they  plunge  right  ahead  and 
try  to  go  them  one  better.  So  they  attend  public  functions 
and  benefits — or  crash  private  ones — and  select  one  prom- 
inent radio  star  in  the  midst  and  immediately  make  him  a 
target  for  their  impromptu  audition.  I'll  never  forget 
the  time  I  attended  a  dinner  benefit  to  which  came  some 
of  the  biggest  stars  in  radio.  Abe  Lyman  was  sitting 
peacefully  at  one  table  with  several  friends,  just  minding 
his  own  business,  when  three  girls  suddenly  swooped 
down  upon  him  and  without  warning,  launched  into  a  loud 
and  rather  painful  harmony  of  "Lookic,  Lookic,  Lookie, 
Here  Comes  Cookie,"  right  before  all  the  startled  guests. 
It  would  have  been  funny — if  it  hadn't  been  so  darned 
pathetic. 

Genuinely  heartbreaking  is  the  story  of  the  girl  who 
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Abe  Lyman  was  amazed  when 
three    girls    began    to  sing! 


HOWARD  WILLIAMSON,  CARTOONIST 


You'll  find  these  stories 
hard  to  believe— but  all 
of  them  actually  are  true! 


"It  was  the  only  way  I  could  see  him!" 


appeared  every  afternoon  at  the  cocktail  hour  at  the 
swanky  Ritz-Carlton  where  Richard  Himber  and  his 
orchestra  were  playing.  She  came  in  alone  every  day 
and  was  quite  shabbily  dressed  for  such  an  exclusive 
place.  She  finally  attracted  Himber's  attention  and  as 
he  passed  her  table  he  would  smile  at  her  and  ex- 
change greetings  until  one  day  he  felt  that  he  knew 
her  well  enough  to  talk  to  her.  That  was  just  what 
she  wanted.  She  told  him  that  she  had  come  to  the 
Ritz-Carlton  every  day  just  to  catch  his  eye.  She 
could  sing  very  well  and  didn't  he  want  a  girl  singer 
for  his  band?  As  she  talked,  Dick  learned  that  she 
was  a  stenographer  out  of  work  and  that  she  practi- 
cally went  without  food  the  whole  day  long,  using  up 
her  frugal  savings  to  come  to  the  expensive  Ritz- 
Carlton  just  so  that  she  could  get  to  know  Dick!  But 
all  Dick  could  do  was  send  her  off  with  some  money 
and  good  advice. 

Another  variant  is  the  case  of  the  two  little  girls, 
about  ten  and  thirteen,  who  appeared  at  the  audition 
office  at  Station  WOR  and  announced  that  they 
wanted  an  audition.  They  were  bedraggled  little 
things  and  appeared  so  weak  that  Ted  Fickett,  one  of 
the  audition  directors,  drew  them  aside  and  got  their 
story.  They  came,  it  appeared,  from  Florida,  and 
their  mother  had  skimped  and  saved  to  give  them 
singing  and  elocution  lessons.  With  her  last  few  dol- 
lars she  put  them  on  a  bus  alone  and  sent  them  one 
thousand  miles  to  New  York.  The  two  children,  pen- 
niless and  bewildered,  had  been  sleeping  in  the  sub- 
ways and  living  off  the  remaining  sandwiches  in  their 
lunch  kit.  Fickett  got  in  touch  with  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society,  who  sent  the  children  safely  back  home, 
and  then  he  wrote  a  stern  letter  to  the  mother.  He 
thought  that  had  ended  it,  but  several  months  later 
the  mother  wrote  that  now  her  children  had  improved 
a  great  deal  and  she  was  going  to  send  them  on  the 
bus  to  New  York  again.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  Florida  authorities  and  prevent 
her  from  subjecting  those  two  little  girls  again  to 
such  a  cruel  experience.     (Continued  on  page  94) 
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Yessir,  it's  littrocbure! 
Budd  has  a  book.  True, 
the  Colonel's  home  work 
looks  like  a  road  mop — 
but  he'll  get  the  right 
answers!  Teacher  Fred 
Waring  dons  spectacles 
and  a  thoughtful  mien. 
And  don't  think  that  is 
easy,  either,  what  with 
Rosemary  and  Priscilla 
Lane  and  Stella  Friend 
hovering  sweetly  dosel 
But  he  will  concentrate 
on  the  tome  on  his  knees. 
Yes,  the  Pennsylvanians 
must  be  in  the  knowl 


Hat  fanies  — 

Lot  JUfrWlXHC^ 

On  the  opposite  page, 
George  Burns  reports, 
Frances  Longford  cons 
it  over,  Gracie  Allen 
meditates  thoughtfully 
while  orchestra  leader 
Raymond  Paige,  of  the 
Hollywood  Hotel  pro- 
gram, ponders  porten- 
tously—  at  'a  National 
Amateur  Hour.  The  four 
are  sifting  in  judgment 
on  some  unseen  but  am- 
bitious amateurs  who 
have  just  given  of  their 
best  and  fondly  hope  for 
a  break.  Well,  maybe 
the  break  will  be  made 
by    gorgeous  Gracie. 
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Phillips  Lord 
is  back  on  the 
air  —  both  as 
popular  Seth 
Parker  and  as 
director  and 
author  of 
"G-Maru" 


Real  man  and  shadow  man— 

FOR  two  years,  people  have  been  asking  the  reason  for 
Phil  Lord's  dogged  determination  to  sail  away  on  a  worn- 
out  ship. 

They  have  wondered  at  the  ugly  rumors  that  followed 
the  Seth  Parker  down  the  eastern  seaboard  like  a  wake, 
and  at  the  publicity  scandal  that  succeeded  its  wreck  in 
mid-Pacific. 

Now  they  are  wondering  because,  though  the  press 
screamed  this  winter  that  Phil  Lord .  was  through,  he's 
back !  Though  it  shouted  that  no  one  could  bulldoze  the 
public  the  way  he  had  tried  to  and  get  away  with  it,  Phil 
is  in  again — as  Seth  Parker  and  as  the  narrator  and 
author  of  a  smashing  "G-man"  script ! 

What,  they  ask,  is  the  truth  about  him?  What  were 
the  real  reasons  for  his  departure  and  comeback?  Does 
anyone  know  ? 

These,  for  the  first  time,  are  the  facts. 

Get  this  picture  of  Phil  Lord.  It's  important. 

He  is  a  young  man  who,  six  years  ago,  invented  a 
radio  character  he  called  Seth  Parker.  Had  the  character 
been  a  baseball  player,  or  a  story-teller,  Phil  might  have 
remained  a  smart,  tremendously  ambitious  actor-writer, 
likeable  and  striving  for  all  the  money  he  could  get.  But 
as  millions  found  a  new  Messiah. in  Seth  Parker  and  began 
to  pause  each  Sunday  evening  to  sing — and  pray — with 
him,  Seth  started  putting  upon  his  creator  a  mantle  of 
godliness  that  was — frankly,  a  heavy  burden. 

Now  to  that  picture  of  the  man,  put  this  series  of  can- 
did pictures.  It's  an  unknown  incident  in  Phil's  life  and 
one  that  shows  better  than  words  how  much  greater  than 
Phil  Lord  Seth  Parker  had  become. 

One  Sunday  evening,  just  before  Phil  started  on  his 
voyage,  he  and  his  wife  were  working  in  one  of  the  NBC 
studios.  They  were  about  to  go  on  the  air  when  a  page 
boy  entered  and  drew  Phil  to  one  side. 

Lovely  Mrs.  Phillips  Lord,  whose  maternal  solicitude 
inadvertently    puzzled    both    press    and  public 


Phil  Lord  and  Seth  Parker— and  a  strange  dilemma! 


"Mr.  Lord,"  he  said,  "there's  a  call  from  Brooklyn.  A 
girl.  Her  mother  is  dying  and  she's  asking  for  you." 

During  the  program,  and  during  the  dash  through  the 
crowded  streets  that  followed  it,  Phil  was  quiet,  con- 
strained, as  though  he  faced  some  special  ordeal. 

In  the  quiet  side  street  before  the  little  house,  he 
paused  a  minute  to  compose  himself ;  then  he  and  his 
wife  went  on  in. 

They  were  too  late.  The  white-haired  old  lady  was 
still  and  her  face  was  relaxed  and  quiet. 

Phil  looked  at  the  radio  at  the  side  of  the  l)ed.  He 
knew  it  had  been  turned  on  only  a  short 
time  before  for  Seth  Parker.    He  looked 
from  it  to  the  peacefulness  of  the  dead 
face.    Then  he  came  away. 

When  he  returned  to  the  studios,  he 
said  something  that  we  who  heard  it  will 
never  forgef.  He  said:  "I'm  glad  she 
didn't  see  me.     She  was  happier  in  that  she  didn't." 

Later  I  asked  him  what  he  had  meant.  He  explained : 
"She  thought  until  the  last  she  would  find  in  me  every- 
thing she  had  heard  over  the  air.    She  wouldn't  have 
gone  so  happily  had  she  known  what  a  little  man  I  am 
j  beside  Seth  Parker." 

Do  you  begin  to  see  ?  Why,  the  insistence  of  Phil  Lord 
upon  his  voyage  was  nothing  beside  the  insistence  with 
which  Seth  Parker  dinned  his  superiority  in  Phil's  ears 
and  governed  his  life. 

Have  you  ever  spent  any  time  with  anyone  who  ex- 
celled you  in  all  the  virtues  ?  Who  wouldn't  let  you  smoke 
because  he  didn't  smoke,  nor  drink  because  he  didn't,  nor 
drive  a  hard  bargain  because  it  was  against  his  policy? 
Seth  Parker  placed  all  those  restrictions  on  Phil's  life. 

But  we  must  continue  to  examine  with  cold  precision 
the  reasons  for  Phil's  departure  and  the  strange  chain 
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of  circumstances  that  presently  caused  his  humiliation 
To  go  on  .  .  .  all  that  above  happened  some  three 
months  before  Phil  sailed  away  .  .  .  and  was  one  of  the 
reasons.  The  others  ? 

Phil  was  working  too  hard.  He  became  intolerant  in 
rehearsals;  and  his  intolerance,  so  different  from  the 
kindliness  of  Seth  Parker,  became  increasingly  apparent 
in  raging  outbursts  that  set  studio  tongues  to  wagging 
like  metronomes.  Few,  however,  knew  that  after  his 
almost  apoplectic  blow-ups,  he  would  work  all  night  re- 
writing a  script  to  inject  into  it  some  of  the  faith  he 
didn't  have  in  himself.  His  wife  would 
awaken  early  in  the  morning  and  go  to  his 
study.  He  would  be  there,  his  head  sunk 
in  his  hands ;  and  she  would  lead  him  off 
to  bed  like  a  child. 

Three  weeks  after  his  visit  to  Brooklyn, 
he  lost  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  in  a  minor  market  sag,  the  greater  part 
of  his  savings.  I  think  that  has  been  reported  before,  but 
only  his  closest  friends  know  that,  following  this  disaster, 
his  secretary  one  morning  walked  into  his  office  and 
found  him  lying  unconscious  on  the  floor. 

He  was  all  right,  of  course — as  all  right  as  a  man  can 
be  whose  heart  had  chosen  this  way  of  demanding  a  rest. 
The  doctor  who  was  called  knew  him  and  the  ambition 
that  drove  him. 

"He  said,  "You  won't  rest,  though  you  should.  So 
you  must  have  variety.  Do  a  little  playing  for  a  change." 

Lord's  attempt  to  follow  these  instructions  resulted  in 
further  public  comparisons  of  his  character  with  that  of 
Seth  Parker.  It  was  sarcastically  pointed  out  that  the 
Maine  hymn-singer  would  not  go  dining  and  dancing  in 
the  smarter  New  York  night  clubs. 

So  again  Phil  was  stopped  in  {Continued  on  page  68) 


Phillips  Lord,  with  Captain  Fink  (right),  aboard 
Lord's  ill-fated   schooner,   the   Seth  Parker. 


Admiral  Yates  Sterling,  USN,  (left)  presents 
Phillips  Lord  with  his  lieutenant's  commission. 
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(Above)  She  was  Mar- 
jorie  Louise  McClure 
till  Jimmy  saw  her.  Then 
he  promptly  persuaded 
her  to  become  Mrs. 
James  Melton.  And  can 
you  blame  him  for  it? 
(Upper  Right)  Friends 
wait  to  greet  Jimmy 
after  a  broadcast. 
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THERE'S  been  a  lot  of  fiction 
written    about    Southern  boys. 
You    know    the  type — handsome, 
soft-spoken,-   easy-going,    slow  of 
speech  and  action.    What  we  mean  to 
say  (in  a  nice  way,  of  course)  is  "lazy".  The 
climate  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line  is  sup- 
posed to  encourage  this  sort  of  thing. 

In  fiction  Southern  boys  always  stay  that  way. 
Even  when  they  get  to  be  bond  salesmen  in  Toronto, 
they  still  have  all  the  earmarks.  But  the  fact  is  .  .  . 
well,  take  Jimmy  Melton,  who  isn't  hard  to  take,  either 
vocally  or  visually,  as  you  know.  Tall,  dark  and  hand- 
some, he  has  all  the  physical  attributes  of  your  favorite 
cotton  cavalier.  But  there  the  parallel  ends.  Product 
of  a  deep  South  sawmill  town  and  three  of  the  most 
Southern  of  Southern  colleges,  he  has  a  right  to  be  the 
typical  Southerner.  Instead,  he's  a  go-getter,  a  fighter — 
a  dynamo  of  energy. 

You'll  never  hear  him  say:  "Pardon  my  Southern 
accent."    Not  that  he  hasn't  one — but  he  doesn't  throw 
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it  at  you.    He  hasn't 
time  to  drawl.    His  prob- 
lem is  to  find  enough  work  to 
keep  his  active  mind  and  young 
body  busy.    The  result  is  that  he  has 
long  since  passed  the  mark  most  people 
expect  to  reach  when  they  are  much  older. 
Jimmy  is  thirty-one,  and  doesn't  look  it;  he 
could  "have  fun"  for  a  long  time  on  the  money 
he  has  made  and  the  laurels  he  has  won. 
But  that  wouldn't  be  fun  for  him.    "If  you  gave  me 
a  million  dollars,  I'd  take  a  two- weeks'  boat  trip  and  then 
go  right  back  to  work,"  he  says.   Work  is  what  he  likes. 
Action  is  the  breath  of  life  for  him. 

It's  always  been  that  way,  ever  since  his  birth  in  a 
tiny  house  on  the  outskirts  of  Moultrie,  Georgia.  His 
family  were  real  Southerners,  and  even  Georgia  was 
too  far  North  for  them.  As  soon  as  Jimmy  was  old 
enough  to  wear  his  first  pair  of  pants  they  pulled  stakes 
and  started  toward  Florida. 

Here,  in  a  rambling  old  house  surrounded  by  droop- 
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Nautical  and  niftyl  Jimmy's  yacht 
"Melody"  makes  ready  for  a  week-end 
cruise,  with  guests  aboard.  Jimmy  is 
star    of    "Ward's    Family  Theatre". 


"You  can't  have  everything,"  declares  James  Melton. 
But— reading  the  story  of  his  career,  one  wonders  .  .  . 


ing  trees  and  draped  with  honeysuckle  vines*  they  made 
their  home.  Money  wasn't  plentiful,  so  young  James 
went  barefoot  most  of  the  time.  He  dug  cypress  roots 
out  of  the  swamps,  which  sold  for  a  cent  a-piece,  if  they 
were  long  enough  and  unbroken;  he  repaired  coaster 
wagons  and  roller  skates,  for  spending  money.  He  didn't 
have  time  to  envy  the  boy  next  door  who  had  a  shiny 
new  red  bike  sent  down  from  Sears  Roebudc  Jimmy 
went  out  and  earned  one  for  himself  just  like  it. 

"That,"  he  says,  "was  every  poor  boy's  life  down  there. 
And  it  was  mine.  I've  never  had  an  easy  job." 

Nor  can  he  remember  when  he  didn't  have  to  work. 
His  first  steady  salary  came  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  nine, 
when  he  donned  one  of  his  brother's  "cut-down"  suits 
to  get  a  job  in  the  little  country  grocery  store.  He  was 
paid  forty  cents  a  day.  His  duties  weren't  much,  he 
says.  "I  had  to  clean  all  the  lamp  chimneys  with  news- 
papers, every  day,  because  there  were  no  electric  lights 
in  Citra  then.  It  was  a  country  town,  where  Main 
Street  ran  knee-deep  with  mud  after  every  rain.  .  .  . 
I  cleaned  beneath  the  spigots  of  the  molasses  barrels 


and  kerosene  drums,  too — and  after  deliveries  were 
finished  I  swept  the  emporium." 

This  -lasted  a  year,  until  Jimmy  was  offered  a  better 
job,  at  a  ten-cent  salary  increase — loading  watermelons 
all  day  under  the  hot  sun.  Jimmy  wasn't  so  husky  in 
those  days.  That's  hard  to  believe  when  you  look  at 
him  today.  But  he  was  what  they  used  to  call  a  "puny" 
child — though  he  never  realized  it  himself. 

"When  we  got  hot  and  tired  we  could  always  acci- 
dentally drop  one  of  the  very  biggest  melons  and  sink 
into  it  up  to  our  ears,"  he  recollects,  grinning.  "But 
watermelons  weren't  in  season  all  year  'round,  so  that 
job  didn't  last  long." 

Neither  did  his  idleness.  It  was  all  right  for  him  to 
be  standing  behind  the  altar  as  soloist  m  the  Citra 
church,  holding  a  book  that  was  almost  as  big  as  he 
was.  But  that  was  only  Sundays,  and  singing  wasn't 
work,  anyway.  So  his  father  used  him  the  rest  of  the 
week  pulling  a  cross-cut  saw  in  his  sawmilL  It  was  the 
hardest  work  Jimmy  had  ever  done,  yet  there  was 
no  balking  from  the  pale   (Continued  on  page  X3) 
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.  .  7  Cove*  ike 


NOT  IN  THE  SCRIPT:  Some  lines  not  heard  on  the  air. 

That  minute  before  the  program  goes  on 
the  air!  What  happens?  What  would  you 
hear  if  the  microphone  were  to  be  turned  on? 
.  .  .  I've  jotted  down  some  of  the  things  said 
just  before  the  engineer  held  up  his  hand  for 
silence  in  some  of  the  studios.   Here  they  are : 

"Paul  Whiteman's  Music  Hall" 
Paul — Okay,  lads.    Last  chance  to  clear  your  throats. 
(Blast  of  throat  clearing,   followed  by  a  rhythmic 
squeaking. ) 

Johnny  Hauser — Hey,  Lou.    Your  shoes  squeak. 
Lou  Holts — Yes,  my  boy.    But  my  jokes  don't, 

"Easy  Aces" 

(The  accordionist  is  running  through  the  theme,  which 
is  "Manhattan  Melodrama.") 

Goodman  Ace — Hey,  why  do  you  play  it  so  full  ? 

Accordionist — I  always  play  it  full. 

Jane  Ace  (she  talks  just  as  she  does  on  the  air) — 
Sure,  honey ;  let  him  give  it  all  he's  got,  .  .  .  We'll  prob- 
ably hear  it  all  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Accordionist — It's  your  fault.    You  picked  it. 

Jane — Lucky  I  did.  It's  the  only  thing  about  the  pro- 
gram I'm  not  tired  of. 

"Lucky  Smith" 
Peg  LaCcntra — I  was  thinking — and  I  still  think — it 


Bert  Lawson 

Virginia  Verrill  keeps  fit  by  this  practical  exercise. 


fossil  at  a  tyUuae 


Birthday        Height  Weight 


Hair 


Feb.  14      (S'lOVi"!      167  Grayish 
Jack  Benny 

The  Bennys  have  rented  Lita  Gray  Chaplin's  home 
in  Hollywood — and  does  it  startle  them  I  The  other 
day  Jack  pushed  a  button  to  turn  on  the  lights 
and  got  an  organ  recital  instead. 


Birthday        Height  Weight 


Hair 


Just  24 


5'  3" 


119 


Golden  Brown 


Kathleen  Wells 

A  few  months  ago,  Kathleen  was  all  ready  to  leave 
New  York.  She  wanted  to  forget  a  busted  ro- 
mance. But  then  a  nice  singing  break  came  along 
and  Kathleen  decided  that  broken  hearts  were 
best    forgotten.     The    real    name    is  McClone. 


June  14 


5' 9' 


170 


Sandy 


Major  Bowes 

The  Major  is  making  a  movie  short,  and  it's  a  fact 
that  the  professionals  who  are  extras  in  the  picture 
are  reported  to  be  getting  less  money  than  the 
amateurs  do  for  appearing   on   his  radio  hour) 


Jan.  16 


5'  6' 


118 


Brown 


Ethel  Merman 

She  has  her  own  ideas  about  style.  In  New  York, 
she  wears  nothing  but  town  clothes;  but  in  Holly- 
wood, she  wears  nothing  but  sport  clothes.  It  shows 
the  difference,  she  thinks.  Her  name's  Zimmerman. 


Nov.  28 


6"  0" 


155 


Whitish 


Frank  Black 

His  hair  is  whiteish,  all  right,  but  it's  turning  back 
to  iron  gray.  Why?  Because  Frank,  an  avid 
amateur  'chemist,  blew  himself  up  a  couple  of 
months  ago  with  a  mixture  that  turned  his  locks 
silvery.    They  are  growing  back  in  darker. 


Sept.  10 


5'  5" 


120 


Auburn 


Cobina  Wright 

At  a  party,  the  other  night,  Cobina  was  lookinq 
for  a  thrill — so  she  smoked  a  cigar  clear  to  here! 
She's  doing  well,  thank  you. 


Sept.  26 


6'  0" 


205 


Crisp  Brown 


Frank  Crumit 

Frank  and  his  wife  are  buying,  after  a  number  of 
years  in  the  big  city,  a  little  home  in  his  native 
town — Jackson,   Ohio.     They've   been  radio  stars 
since  the  days  of  crystal  sets. 


Apr.  28 


6'  0 


189  I 


Gray 


Lionel  Barrymore 
The  old  burper  has  been  signed  by  Dick  Powell's 
Hollywood    Hotel    to    do    Scrooge    in  Dickens' 
"Chr.stmas  Carol"   every  Christmas  Day  for  the 
next  five  years.    It's  a  record. 


If  vou  would  be  in  the  know  ohont  vonr  fovorite  stars 


Studios  ^ 


William  Haussler 

Mary  Lou  loves  to  stencil  when  not  singing  with  Lanny. 


would  be  better  to  talk  more  loudly,  away  from  the  mike. 
You  know,  I'm  in  the  back  seat  of  the  car. 

Max  Boer — Anything  goes,  Pally. 

Director— Well,  let  it  ride.    Everybody  ready? 

Max  (close  to  the  mike) — All  ah  wants  is  one  mo' 
chance,  peepul.  Ah'll  bring  home  that  title  sho'.  .  .  . 
And,  boy,  will  I !  .  .  . 

"Let's  Dance" 

Kay  Thompson — Golly!  If  people  talked  the  way 
those  lyrics  go.  .  .  .  Whoops! 

Lennie  Hayton — Gimmie  my  stick.  .  .  .  Hey,  where's 
my  stick.  .  .  .  Ops,  sorry.  .  .  .  (Heh,  heh!  It  was  right 
in  front  of  him.) 

"Death  Valley  Days" 

Director— Instead  of  taking  that  alone,  we'll  have  the 
orchestra  for  a  background. 

Ruth  Witmer — Thanks.  I  felt  lonely  in  there.  After 
all,  I'm  kidding  myself  that  I'm  an  actress  and  not  a 
singer. 

Director — Let's  make  it  the  public,  too.  Set? 

"Lazy  Dan,  the  Minstrel  Man" 
Irving  Kaufman  (Lazy  Dan) — Say,  did  I  tell  you  fel- 
lows about  .  .  . 

Orchestra — Yes ! ! ! ! 

Kaufman — Sorry.    Let  it  pass. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


Birthday        Height  Weight 


Hair 


Nov.  4      j    S'  II"  |      180    |  Gray 

Will  Roger* 

He's  reputedly  the  only  radio  star  who  it  now 
allowed  to  ad  lib  lines  over  the  air.    Jolson  did, 
too,  until  a  remark  about  a  hotel  almost  brought 
a  damage  suit  down  on  his  sponsors. 


Birthday        Height  Weight 


Hair 


May  23  5' I"  |       139    |    Light  Brown 


.    Arthur  Tracy 

When  the  Street  Singer  went  over  to  England,  his 
wife  started  suit  for  separation  here.  Apparently 
England  wasn't  far  enough  awayl 


June  16      |    5' 10  "  | 


141 


Brown 


Tom  Howard 

Tom  now  greets  newcomers  to  Rudy  Vallee's  star- 
studded  show  with  a  sympathetic  query.  He  asks, 
"Hey.  Pal.    Whot  you  in  for?" 


June  19 


145 


Dark  Brown 


Guy  Lombardo 

The  Royal  Canadian  has  just  become  a  hero.'  He 
used  his  $10,000  motor  launch  to  rescue  four  per- 
sons from  a  watery  grave. 


Nov.  3 


0' 


187 


Chestnut 


Nov.  27 


Tod  Pearson 

This  announcer  is  looking  for  a  new  namel  You 
see,  he's  going  to  become  a  baritone  and  poetry 
reciter  soon — and  he  doesn't  think  the  name  he 
has  fits.    What  do  you  think? 

Apr.  29      |    5' 10  "  |      155    |  Black 

Frank  Parker 

Oat  in  Hollywood,  Frank  started  the  style  of  wear- 
ing a  white  dinner  jacket  with  a  black  dress  shirt. 
It  went  great— until  Mary  Livingston  greeted  him 
with:   "Hey.  Parkerl   Your  shirt's  dirty?" 


6-  0"  | 


168 


What  hair? 


Edward   (Ted)  Hating 

Loquacious  Ted  has  been  revealed  as  the  culprit 
who  steals  full  length  pictures  of  Jean  Harlow 
from  the  movie  palaces.  He  has  probably  married 
Ann  St.  George  by  now. 


Nov.  10 


5"  5" 


120 


Dark  Brown 


Jane  Froman 

Best  news  of  the  month  is  that  Jane  has  lost  her 
stutter.  She  did  it  by  being  shut  in  a  room  and  not 
uttering  a  word  for  five  days.  On  the  sixth,  she  was 
introduced  to  a  number  of  people  who  had  been 
cured — and  talked  her  head  off,  without  a  stut. 


just  glance  at  these  candid  columns  of  useful  facts 
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Once  Mrs.  Ted  Husing,  the  charming  lady 
above  now  is  Mrs.  Lennie  Hayton,  wife 
of  the   conductor   of   the    Hit  Parade. 


And  this  is  Johnnie  Hauser  in  action! 
You  have  heard  and  enjoyed  his  voice 
on    many    a    Saturday    night  program. 
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Walter  Seieal 


Kay  Thompson  is  considered  to  be  "one 
of  the  best  bets  on  the  air".  She  made 
her    radio   debut    while    still    in  school. 


Winning  a  priie  in  a  national  radio 
contest  brought  Charles  Carlile  to  be 
the  Hit  Parade's  popular  young  tenor. 


CRAZY  CAPTION 


Do  you  want  to  win 
a  prize?  Try  this 
dandy  new  contest! 


F 


H  I 

r 


PRIZES 


lit  Prhe 
$250.00  cash 


3rd  Prize 
A  $75.00  radio 


2nd  Prize 
$100.00  cash 

4th  Prize 
A  dressing-table  radio 


5th  Prize 

Ten  Mai  Factor  MAKE-UP  KITS  to  the  ten  nezt  best 

answers. 

6th  Prize 

100  $1.00  bills  to  the  one  hundred  nezt  best  answers. 
7th  Prize 

SO  Maz  Factor  Lipsticks  to  the  50  nezt  best  answers. 
8th  Prize 

50  Decca-Bing  Crosby  Phonograph  Records  to  the  50  nezt 
best  answers. 

9th  Prize 

100  sheets  of  "Big  Broadcast  of  1936"  music  to  the  nezt 
best  100  answers. 


RULES 

1.  Contest  it  open  to  anyone  living  in  United  States 
or  Canada  with  .exception  of  employees  of  RADIO 
STARS  Magazine  and  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 

2.  Contestants  must  submit  two  sets  of  Crazy  Cap- 
tions and  Pictures,  one  set  to  be  printed  in  Octo- 
ber issue  and  one  in  November  issue  of  RADIO 
STARS  Magazine. 

3.  Contestants  must  correctly  identify  captions  with 
personalities  as  presented  in  "The  Big  Broadcast 
of  1936." 

4.  In  fifty  words  or  less,  tell  which  radio  star's  per- 
formance in  the  "Big  Broadcast  of  1936"  you  en- 
joyed most  and  why. 

5.  Your  letters  and  both  sets  of  captions  and  photo- 
graphs or  facsimiles  thereof  must  be  mailed  to 
Crazy  Captions  Contest,  RADIO  STARS  Magazine, 
149  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C,  in  one  envelope  or 
package,  before  November  1st,  1935. 

6.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  contestants  who 
most  correctly  connect  the  crazy  captions  with 
the  photographs  or  facsimiles  thereof  of  the  radio 
personalities  appearing  in  the  motion  picture,  "Big 
Broadcast  of  1936,"  and  who  tell  most  clearly  and 
interestingly  in  fifty  words  or  less  which  radio 
star's  performance  they  enjoyed  in  the  "Big  Broad- 
cast of  1936"  and  why. 

7.  Judges  shall  be  the  editors  of  RADIO  STARS 
Magazine. 

8.  In  case  of  ties,  each  contestant  will  be  awarded 
the  prize  tied  for. 

9.  Contest  shall  close  the  last  day  of  October,  1935. 
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Ethel  Merman 


RAZY  Caption  Contest  is  the  easiest  job  of  the  month. 
Cv     Of  the  year.   Of  the  Age !    If  you  don't  get  in  on  it 
.  .  .  well,  this  heat  just  has  gotcha ! 
Do  it  like  this,  for  instance : 

Look  at  the  four  pictures  of  radio  and  movie  stars  spread 
along  the  top  of  this  page.  They  all  appeared  in  the  great 
picture,  Paramount's  "Big  Broadcast  of  1936."  They  all  sang 
songs  and  spoke  lines  that  you  and  you  and  that  little  fellow 
in  the  corner  heard.  Now  look  at  the  captions  printed  in  the 
white  balloons  that  come  out  of  their  mouths.  They  are  saying 
things  in  those  balloons  .  .  .  and  it's  your  job  to  see  if  they  are 
saying  the  right  things. 

Just  between  the  half  million  of  us,  they're  all  saying  the 
wrong  things;  they're  all  saying  lines  or  words  of  songs  that 
somebody  else  used  in  "The  Big  Broadcast."  The  captions  are 
topsy-turvy.  That's  why  we  call  this  a  Crazy  Caption  contest. 

Now,  if  you've  a  hunch  that  Bing  Crosby  didn't  sing  the 
words  our  clumsy  artist  put  in  his  mouth,  or  that  George  Burns 
never  mouthed :  "Your  caress  possesses  the  kick  of  a  kangaroo," 
just  get  to  work  with  shears  and  paste  or  pen  and  ink,  and  put 
the  right  words  in  the  right  mouths. 

Simple,  isn't  it?  See  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1936"  or  ask 
someone  who  has  seen  it.  The  rest  is  easy.  That's  the  first 
half  of  your  job.  The  second  is  this : 

In  fifty  words  or  less,  write  a  paragraph  stating  which  radio 
star's  performance  you  enjoyed  most  in  "The  Big  Broadcast 
of  1936."  And  why  you  enjoyed  it.  Write  as  interestingly  as 
you  know  how. 

Next,  get  the  second  set  of  radio  star  photographs  and  crazy 
captions  to  be  published  in  the  November  issue  of  Radio  Stars 
(on  sale  October  1st)  and  hook  those  captions  up  with  the  right 
people,  just  as  you're  doing  this  month.  Mail  your  two  sets 
of  photos  with  the  captions  all  placed  and  your  fifty-word  para- 
graph to  this  address : 


A 
1 


319  swell  prizes! 
9  simple  rules.  You 
can't  help  winning! 


CRAZY  CAPTION  CONTEST 
Radio  Stars  Magazine,  149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

There  are  319  prizes,  cash  and  make-up  kits  and 
radio  and  music  galore.  Say,  you'll  have  to  try  hard 
not  to  win  one  of  these  grand  rewards. 

Maybe  it's  money  you  want  .  .  .  we've  got  $500  in 
cash  for  the  smarties  who  think  fast  and  straight.  Or 
how  would  you  like  a  great  big  grand  Max  Factor 
make-up  kit  with  everything  in  it  from  puff  to  paint  ? 
Or  a  Decca  recording  of  Bing  Crosby's  marvellous 
voice  singing  his  favorite  song  ? 

The  contest  is  easy  to  enter  and  easy  to  win.  Re- 
member, it  runs  for  two  months — October  and  No- 
vember issues  of  Radio  Stars — you've  got  plenty  of 
time  to  get  all  the  information  you  need. 
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55 


BROADCASTING 


Acme  Newspictures 


Ted  Husing  brings  the  mike  to  Eleanor  Holm. 

IF  1  may.  1  would  like  to  stand  the  hour- 
glass upside  down. 

We  are  on  our  way  up  Broadway.  It  is 
night,  and  Al  Jolson's  name  is  scrawled 
across  the  sky  in  letters  that  are  taller  than  a 
six-foot  man.  There's  a  guy  named  Frisco  in  The  Fol- 
lies. He's  a  wise  guy,  dancing  the  town  crazy  with  his 
grotesque  rhythm.  There's  a  girl  in  town,  and  her 
name's  Ann  Pennington.  There's  a  fool  in  burlesque. 
His  name  is  Bert  Lahr.  Alice  Brady  is  the  number-one 
dream-girl  of  the  critics.  Pearl  White  approaches  th< 
end  of  her  pursuit  after  a  cowled  killer  who  always  turns 
out  to  he  someone  she  didn't  even  suspect. 


.  His  Own 


Why  is  Ted  Husing  so 
Here  is  the  answer 


We  hurry  through  Harlem,  and  now 
we  are  outside  of  a  dance-hall  in  The 
Bronx.  It  is  the  night  of  a  dance  con- 
test. There  is  a  guy  by  the  name  of 
Georgie  Raft,  a  dark  and  dismally  deb- 
onair fellow  with  patent  leather  hair.  He 
stands  in  the  doorway,  idle  and  suspicious, 
and  watches  as  two  couples  flash  by  in  the 
hoppy  rites  of  the  Charleston. 

The  judge  banishes  one  couple  from 
the  floor.    The  winners  dance  alone. 

They  move  jerkily  with  an  angry  quick- 
ness.   They  are  grim,  and  they  seem  un- 
happy in  their  moment  of  glory.  The 
crowd  applauds.    But  they  stay  aloof  from 
the  cheers.    Conquerors  must  be  stern. 
They  dance  as  though  they  were  crazy  slaves  of  the 
orchestra.    Their  fun  has  ceased  to  be  fun.     It's  a  badge 
of  superiority,  it's  a  tin  crown,  tarnished,  lop-sided. 

They  walk  up  and  get  their  cup.   They  go  home  in  the 
subway.    Their  dreams  came  true  in  rhe  heat  and  glare 
of  the  dance-hall.    They  wear  their  victory  like  a  medal. 
The  girl  was  Helen  Gifford 
The  boy  was  Ted  Husing 
They  were  man-it  < 

Now  they  are  divorced. 

*    *  * 

It  might  help  you  to  understand  Ted  Husing.  who  is 
always  misunderstood,  this  blurred  typewriter  mural  of 


Site  fyot  what  Jim  wanted 


FRANCIA  WHITE  says  she 
has  no  business  being  on  radio. 
It  wasn't  at  all  what  she  started 
out  to  be — but  now,  look  at  her ! 
Star  of  "Music  at  the  Haydn's" 
and  most  of  the  "Palmolive  Oper- 
ettas." So  she's  turned  into  a 
downright,  out-and-out  fatalist. 

By  all  the  laws  of  circum- 
stances, she  should  have  been  a 
movie  star.  Lived  near  Holly- 
wood, had  a  figure  like  a  cigarette 
ad  model  and  a  thrilling  soprano 
which  was  already  making  the 
White  name  a  pretty  famous  one 
in  the  California  local  operas 

So  what?  So  naturally  with  all 
of  these  attributes,  Francia  came 
to  the  attention  of  the  movie 
moguls.    They  took  one  look  at 


her,  heard  that  voice  and  saw  be- 
fore them  the  newest  menace  to 
Grace  Moore.  But  first  the  for- 
malities of  a  movie  test. 

Francia  took  one  look  at  the 
finished  test — and  ran  from  the 
projection  room  weeping.  It 
seems  that  she  had  broken  her 
nose.-  as  a  child,  and  while  it's  not 
noticeable  in  person,  it  was  exag- 
gerated in  the  films. 

Plop  went  the  movie  star  ambi- 
tions. But  a  girl  has  to  eat,  so  she 
gulped  hack  the  disappointment 
and  hung  around  the  studios  doing 
bit  roles  and  voice  doubling  for 
the  stars. 

But  what  did  we  say  about 
Fate?  Some  force  was  slowly 
but  decidedly  steering  Francia  on 
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Francia  White 

a  different  course.  Anyway,  with 
the  filming  of  "The  Might v  Bar- 
num"   {Continued  on  page  81) 
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often  misunderstood? 

a  young  man  who  danced  morosely  in  a 
Bronx  dance-hall. 

His  dance  of  life  is  as  mechanical  and 
without  humor.  He  courts  applause,  hut 
ignores  it.  He  thinks  he  is  a  king,  but 
frantically  conceals  his  sceptre  in  a  jester's 
bladder. 

He  is  a  little  man  with  a  big  talent.  The 
boy  who  was  the  best  dancer  in  the  Bronx 
auditorium  today  is  the  tops  of  his  trade 
of  radio  announcing. 

He  has  made  more  enemies  than  any 
other  man  in  radio.  But  his  worst  enemy 
is  himself. 

I  didn't  speak  to  Husing  for  a  year.  I 
hated  him  more  than  any  other  man  on  the 
kilocycles.  I  am  very  fond  of  him  now.  He  is  a  bore 
and  a  pompous  wind-bag  in  a  crowd.  Sitting  alone,  he 
is  a  tender  and  sympathetic  friend  and  a  great  com- 
panion. He  is  contemptuous  of  the  throng,  but  seeks  to 
wear  its  cheers  like  a  garland  to  prove  he  is  a  great  man. 

Ted  was  a  frequently  unemployed  furniture  salesman 
until  he  answered  an  advertisement  and  became  IVHN'S 
star  announcer.  The  way  was  slow  for  a  while,  but  soon 
he  was  the  zippiest  talker  in  his  big  league. 

He  is  made  to  order  for  his  racket.  There  is  no  one 
who  can  talk  faster,  describe  more  clearly,  interpret  action 
the  way  he  does.  It  is  as  if  he  thought  aloud.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  pause  in  the  passage  of  thought 
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Ted  is  often  seen  with  Anne  St.  George. 

from  his  brain  to  his  tongue.  I  have  sat  with  him  in 
press  boxes  all  around  the  country.  I  have  studied  him. 
He  hasn't  time  to  think  what  he  is  saying,  he  says  it  so 
quickly.  The  words  are  on  his  tongue — and  off  they  come. 

One  night  in  Boston  Ted  was  master  of  ceremonies.  I 
might  add  he  is  not  a  good  act  introducer.  He  knows  it. 
He  boasts  he  isn't.  But  you  can't  keep  him  off  a  night- 
club floor.  There  was  a  radio  editor  sitting  at  a  ring- 
side table.  The  newspaperman  spoke  loudly.  Husing 
wheeled  on  him  in  his  windy,  forked-tongued  anger. 

"Keep  still,  bum,"  he  said.  "Just  because  you're  in 
here  on  the  cuff  is  no  reason  why  you  should  holler." 

They  fought.    Husing  won.  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Wendell  Hall 

WENDELL  HALL  is  probably 
the  first  radio  artist  ever  to  dare 
to  thumb  his  nose  at  his  sponsor. 


What  with  the  depression  and 
everything,  that's  enough  to  make 
anyone's  eyebrows  shoot  up.  This 
momentous  event  occurred  in  June 
when  he  said  fare-thee-well,  ta-ta 
and  toodle-oo  to  that  hair  tonic 
company  after  having  been  the 
star  on  their  program  for  almost 
three  years. 

Why?  Well,  to  begin  with. 
Wendell  is  a  rebel  through  and 
through.  You  can  tell  that  by  his 
paprika-colored  hair,  the  under- 
slung  jaw  and  the  energetic  move- 
ments of  his  long,  gaunt  body. 
But  more  than  that,  Wendell 
knows  his  radio,  and  to  him  that 
break  was  a  case  of  darned  shrewd 
showmanship. 

In  order  for  you  to  understand 


this  Hall  person  and  realize  that 
he's  not  just  talking  through  his 
Stetson  when  he  gives  his  strange 
reasons  for  throwing  up  a  per- 
fectly good  commercial,  get  a 
peep  at  his  background. 

He's  just  a  natural-born  pioneer. 
Must  have  taken  after  his  great- 
great -so -on -and -so -forth  grand- 
pappy,  who  was  a  feller  by  the 
name  of  Daniel  Boone.  Anyway, 
when  this  newfangled  thing  called 
the  wireless  came  along,  Wendell 
did  a  bit  of  trail-blazing  on  the 
air  with  his  uke.  That  was  back 
in  1921,  and  with  just  an  occa- 
sional interruption  now  and  then, 
he's  been  on  the  air  ever  since. 
Blame  him  for  that  infectious 
ditty,      ( Continued  on  page  97) 
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OVER  Charlie  Win- 
ninger's  impish  white 
head  is  raging  one  of 
the  bitterest  wars  in 
radio.  It  all  started 
when  Charlie  left  the 
helm  of  "Captain  Henry's  Show- 
boat" and  floundered  about  in 
stormy  seas  until  he  was  picked  up 
by  another  sponsor.  Charlie  and 
his  new  sponsor  got  into  a  secret 
huddle  and  emerged  with  their 
new  program  idea. 

Well,  you  could  have  knocked 
over  the  whole  "Showboat"  com- 
pany with  one 
of  their  calli- 
opes when 
they  learned 
just  what  the 
new  program 
was.  "Uncle 
Charlie's  Tent 
Show!"  Get 
it  ?  "Captain 
Henry's 
Showboat." 
And  the  cast ! 
Take  a  look : 
Conrad  Thi- 
bault  and  Lois 
Bennett  as 
the  lovers, 
two"  colored 
comedians, 
Ernest  Whit- 
man and  Ed- 
die Green, 
and  all 
headed,  of 
course,  by  the 
amiable  Uncle 
Charlie.  On 
"Showboat," 
Lanny  Ross 
and  Mary 
Lou  are 
swe  ethearts, 
Pick  and  Pat 
the  colored 
c  o  m  edians, 
and  all 
headed,  of 
course,  by  the 
equally  amiable 
Compare  Uncle 
line, 
just 
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Charles  Winninger,  amiable 
Uncle  Charlie  of  the  Tent  Show. 


Captain  Henry. 
Charlie's  catch- 
I'm  just  a-warmin'  up,  folks, 
a-warmin'  up,"  with  Cap'n 
Henry's  "This  is  only  the  begin- 
nin',  o-nly  the-e  beeginnin'," 
Whew !  Were  the  Showboat  people 
sore?  "Copycat!"  they  cried,  and 
the  meanies  pointed  an  accusing 
finger  at  good  old  Charlie  Win- 
ninger. 

But  to  all  of  this,  he  turned  his 
beaming,  cherubic  face. 

"Why,  as  a  child  I've  travelled 
around  in  a  tent  show,  and  always 
in  the  back  of  my  head  was  the 
idea  of  creating  my  own  tent  show 
for  radio,"  he  said.  "When  this 
chance  came,  I  just  grabbed  it.  It's 
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my  own  idea,  no  matter  what  any- 
body says." 

So  there  we  are. 

But  are  we  ?  What  are  a  person's 
property  rights  on  the  air?  Can 
anybody  come  along  and  copy 
something  almost  exactly  and  get 
away  with  it?  To  date,  there  is 
no  answer  but  a  lot  of  people  are 
saying  goodnatured  Charlie  violated 
one  of  Broadway's  unwritten  laws. 

Of  course,  the  Winninger  back- 
ground does  bear  out  his  claims. 
He  was  six  when  he  toured  the 
middle  West  with  Mom  and  Pop 
W  i  n  n  i  nger 
and  brothers 
and  sisters  in 
a  tent  show 
called  the 
"Winninger 
Family 
T  ra  veiling 
Theatre  —  al- 
ways a  show 
of  quality." 
It  was  in  the 
old  days  of 
barnstorming. 

For  a  time 
he  did  leave 
"The  Win- 
ninger Fam- 
ily Theatre" 
for  a  shot  at 
the  old  "Cot- 
ton Blossom" 
showboat 
troup  but  he 
left  it — just 
as  he  left 
"Showboat " 
some  thirty- 
odd  years 
later — to  re- 
turn to  his 
first  love,  the 
tent  show. 

After 
trouping 
about  with 
the  family 
some  more, 
he  got  the 
itch  to  try  New  York  and  there  he 
found  fame  and  success  on  Broad- 
way in  such  shows  as  "No,  No, 
Nanette,"  and  the  immortal  "Zieg- 
feld  Showboat,"  and  he  found  a 
wife  and  happiness  in  the  person  of 
vivacious  Blanche  Ring,  the  singing 
star  and  toast  of  New  York. 

Winninger  went  from  tent  show  to 
show  boat  to  Broadway.  Then,  with 
his  career  firmly  planted  on  that 
pinnacle  he  went  exactly  back- 
wards, from  Broadway  to  "Show- 
boat" to  "Tent  Show."  "Just  re- 
verting to  type,"  he  explains  with 
his  famous  chuckle. 

And  that's  the  answer  Cap'n 
Hen — er — I  mean,  Uncle  Charlie 
flings  in  the  teeth  of  his  critics. 
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Here  is  Helen  Claire  herself — 
the  Southern  belle  on  Broadway. 

Helen  Claire,  star 
plays  a  dual  role 


YOU  know  her  as  Betty 
Graham  of  "Roses  and 
1  )rnms." 

Betty  is  a  lovely 
young  Secret  Service 
agent,  working  in  the 
sector  Ix-tween  the  Confederate  apd 
the  Union  forces  during  the  |>eriod 
of  the  Civil  War.  and  the  drama  of 
the  conflict  between  the  North  and 
the  South  is  echoed  in  the  drama 
of  romance  between  Hetty  Graham 
and  Captain  Randy  Claymore  of 
the  Confederate  Army  and  Captain 
Gordon  Wright  of  the  Union 
forces.  Both  of  these  young  sol- 
diers arc  graduates  of  the  Virginia 
Institute,  and  Urth  arc  deeply  in 
love  with  Betty. 

To  you,  listening  to  the  weekly 
progress  of  this  radio  drama,  Betty 
Graham  is  a  real  i>crson.  A  charm- 
ing little  lady  of  the  old  South, 
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And  here  she  is  in  her  role  of 
Betty  Graham  of  Roses  and  Drums. 

of  Rosesand  Drums 
Here  is  her  story 


with  all  the  gracious  loveliness 
those  words  suggest,  in  a  situa- 
tion far  removed  from  the  nat- 
ural background  of  such  a  girl. 
Vet.  despite  the  stirring  scenes  in 
which  she  figures,  she  remains  es- 
sentially true  to  type,  the  South- 
ern belle,  the  glamorous  darling  of 
inherited  chivalry  and  romance. 

You  love  this  Betty  Graham — 
and  you  hesitate,  perhaps,  to  know 
the  real  girl  Irehind  the  voice  you 
hear  over  the  radio,  lest  it  shatter 
the  glamorous  image  she  has  created 
in  your  heart. 

But,  rest  assured,  you  won't  be 
disappointed  when  you  meet  Helen 
Claire — who  is  Hetty  Graham. 

Helen  Claire,  like  Betty,  is  a 
<laughter  of  the  .old  South,  with 
that  heritage  of  charm  which 
reaches  hack  through  generations 
of  South-  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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"HOW  do  you  do  it?" 
women  all  over  the  world 
ask  of  Irene  Rich.  They 
■    mean    how    does  the 

 5    amazing   Miss   Rich,  a 

woman  in  her  forties,  the 
mother  of  two  marriageable  daugh- 
ters, a  hard-working  radio  and 
screen  actress,  manage  to  keep  that 
Ziegfeld  figger  and  that  boarding 
school  giggle.  At  the  time  of  life 
when  most  women  are  convenient]  v 
put  on  the  shelf,  Irene  Rich  can 
still  steal  the  boy  friend  from  under 
any  woman's 
nose  without 
half  trying. 

"Don't  be 
age  -  consci- 
ous," she  ad- 
vises. "Plunge 
yourself  into 
a  round  of 
activities,  sur- 
round your- 
self by  friends 
and  forget 
your  birth- 
date."  It's  a 
prescription 
that  Dr.  Irene 
herself  takes. 

She  adores 
people  and 
her  genuine 
enthusiasm 
for  them 
gives  her  the 
dash  and  vig- 
o  r  which 
make  her  a 
popular  play- 
mate, and  the 
culture  and 
poise  which 
make  her  one 
of  the  most 
sought  -  after 
dinner  part- 
ners in  New 
York  City. 

She's  ut- 
terly miser- 
able at  least,  so  we're  told  by  her 
loyal  secretary,  if  on  entering  her 
modern  New  York  apartment, 
there  aren't  a  half-dozen  telegrams 
and  messages  waiting  for  her  and 
a  flock  of  friends  already  shaking 
i\p  cocktails.  And,  take  it  from 
her  harassed  social  secretary,  she's 
had  very,  very  few  miserable  mo- 
ments. Her  vitality  can  put  to 
shame  a  whole  crop  of  eighteen- 
year-old  debutantes.  There  are 
daily  parties  in  her  blue-and- 
white  living-room  with  Irene,  the 
chic,  cosmopolitan  hostess,  presid- 
ing over  the  fun.  And  in  the  eve- 
ning the  number  of  suitors  who 
phone  for  dates  would  turn  the 
head  of  the  most  popular  co-ed. 
Yet  every  morning  she's  up  at  sev- 


Irene   Rich,  a 
stage,  movies,  ra 


en-thirty  to  start  all  over  again ! 
Not  even  a  dark  circle  under  those 
large  brown  eyes  as  penalty  for 
the  night  before. 

This  constant  whirl  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  her  total  lack  of 
avoirdupois  or  that  dreaded  "past 
thirty  hip  spread."  And  also  one 
of  the  reasons  why  she  is  still  a 
"friend"  to  her  grown-up  daugh- 
ters. Oh,  not  the  affected  and  ridic- 
ulous sort  of  "friendship"  many 
puffing  mamas  try  to  inflict  upon 
their  suffering  daughters.  Frank- 
ness, freedom 
of  thought, 
independence 
of  each  other 
and  no  i  n- 
fringing  upon 
each  other's 
careers  is  the 
credo  of  Irene 
and  her  girls. 

Her  diet  se- 
cret is  rather 
odd,  but  judg- 
ing from  her 
five  feet  six, 
one  hundred 
and  thirty 
pounds  of 
symmetry, 
there's  no 
doubt  as  to 
its  effective- 
ness. "Don't 
starve  your- 
self. I  eat 
about  four  or 
five  times  a 
day,  but  very 
lightly  so  that 
the  stomach  is 
never  crowd- 
ed." 

Looking  at 
her  today, 
wealthy,  pop- 
ular, well- 
groomed,  with 
an  envied 
place  in  so- 
ciety, it's  hard  to  picture  her  as 
ever  facing  hardship — difficult  to 
believe  that  at  twenty-six,  poor  and 
with  two  children  to  support,  and 
two  unhappy  marriages  behind  her, 
she  had  to  go  out  and  earn  a  living. 
She  turned  to  movies.  After  almost 
twenty  years  of  successful  movie 
work  she  tackled  radio.  After  a 
year  for  Welch's  Grape  Juice  every 
Friday  on  NBC,  she's  just  been 
handed  another  contract ! 

Irene  Rich  can  very  well  take  her 
place  alongside  of  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt, Amelia  Earhart  and  other 
great  ladies  of  the  day.  because  to 
the  millions  of  women  who  see  the 
heartbreak  in  their  first  gray  hair 
she  is  the  inspiring  example  that 
"life  does  begin  at  40." 
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success  of  the 
dio  and  society. 


Summer  weather  lures  the  Penthouse  Sere- 
nades, Maestro  Charles  Gaylord,  Script- 
writer Sandra  Michael,  Singer  Don  Mario. 


Speechless,  for  once,  Fibber  McGee  (Jim 
Jordan)  listens  white  his  spouse,  Molly, 
(who  is  Marian  Jordan)  does  the  talking. 


y 

f  ; 


Cyril  Pitts  ((eft),  tenor,  and  Morgan  L 
Eastman,  musical  director  of  the  Carnation 
program,  on  Mr.  Eastman's  42-foot  cruiser. 


If 


You've  read  of  Nils  T.  Granlund  and  his 
girls.  Here  is  lovely  chorine,  Pay  Carroll, 
rehearsing   with   Nils  for  their  broadcast. 


Swinging  around  the  circle  with  radio's  whirling  stars, 


the  camera-man  brings  you  new  glimpses  of  your  favorites 
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Virginia  Haig,  of 
California,  sings 
with  Tom  Coakley. 


And  here  is  Tom 
Coakley,  now  in  the 
East  with  his  band. 


An  announcer  who 
might  also  be  a 
singer,  Norman  Barry. 


Paul  Whiteman's 
pianist-vocalist, 
popular  Ramona. 


Upper  Left,  Irma  Glenn 
organist  of  the  "Galaxy 
of  Stars".  (Above)  Show- 
boat's Captain  Henry, 
Frank  Mclntyre,  broadcasts. 


Beauty  adviser, 
Miss  Dorothy 
Hamilton,  of 
Hollywood,  now 
broadcasts  on 
the  "Penthouse 
Serenade"show. 


One  of  radio's 
most  popular 
masters  of 
ceremonies,  Al 
Pearce  won  his 
fame  out  on  the 
West  Coast,  won 
it  again  when 
he  came  East 
with  his  gang. 


Helene  Dumas 
appeared  in 
stock,  then  was 
heard  in  many 
roles  on  the 
air  before  she 
was  selected 
by  Gertrude 
Berg  for  the 
House  of  Glass. 


Brilliant  young  baritone 
Igor  Gorin  came  from 
Vienna  to  New  York,  then 
flew  to  Hollywood  to 
sing  in  "Hollywood  Hotel". 


His  diction   is  termc 
"the  finest  Ameri< 
accent  on  the  air", 
is    Barton  Yarborouc 
of  One  Man's  Family. 


Wide  WoH 


(Above)  They  plan  to  wed  soonl  Frank  Parker 
a  mo  us  radio  star,  and  lovely  Dorothy  Martin. 
(Below)  The  Voice  of  Experience  is  godfather 
to  the  son  of  Manager  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Rogers. 
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In  the  upper  picture,  Donna  Damerel,  "Marge"  of  the  team 
of  "Myrt  and  Marge",  with  her  real  husband,  Gene 
Kretsinger,  also  a  radio  star.  And  above,  Jack  Arnold, 
with  his  team-mates,  Myrt  and  Marge,  before  a  broadcast. 


IF  you  were  an  air  diva  and  one  of  etherland's 
eligible  bachelors  persuaded  you  to  accompany 
him  to  the  altar,  would  you  consider  your 
chances  for  marital  happiness  above  the  aver- 
age? Would  you  assume  that  success  in  a  field 
whose  rewards  are  gold,  glamor  and  a  certain 
sort  of  highly  pleasurable  excitement  should  exempt  you 
from  the  problems  and  pitfalls  besetting  less  famed,  less 
fortunate  brides? 

Before  you  answer,  glance  over  this  account  of  the 


How  Marge  and  her  husband 
triumph  over  the  radio  jinx 


obstacles  which  Donna  Damerel  has  had  to  surmount  to 
insure  the  permanence  of  her  marriage  to  Gene  Kret- 
singer. See  why  it  hasn't  been  all  orchids  and  oysters 
for  this  air-famous  young  matron  whose  performance  as 
Marge,  the  sweetly  unsophisticated  stepping  sister  in  that 
back-of- Broadway  serial,  "Myrt  and  Marge,"  has  helped 
make  radio  history. 

Observe  the  scrap  which  her  strapping,  six-foot  other 
half — the  Gene  Kretsinger  of  Columbia's  popular  Gene 
and  Charlie  Melody  team— has  been  putting  up  to  insure 
his  rights  as  a  husband.  Note,  too,  how  in  this  struggle 
for  wedded  bliss,  they've  been  battling,  not  each  other, 
but  the  invisible  forces  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
their  chance  for  happiness.  Radio! 

They'd  have  you  believe,  would  Marge  and  Gene,  that 
radio  performers  who  fall  in  love  and  marry  are  exposed 
to  a  brand  of  trouble  unknown  by  the  average  bride  and 
groom.  Especially  is  this  true  when  the  r.p.'s  belong, 
as  they  do,  to  different  air  teams. 

No  combination  of  mothers-in-law,  it  would  seem,  can 
cause  so  many  headaches  as  membership  in  diverse  air 
units.  For  example,  last  summer  when  Marge  was  on 
vacation,  Gene  felt  a  sudden  urge  to  chuck  the  commer- 
cial that  was  keeping  his  nose  to  the  microphone  and 
follow  his  bride  to  California.  It  was  a  normal  im- 
pulse. Still. he  dared  not  obey  it.  Why?  By  doing  so, 
he  would  have  jeopardized  not  only  his  own  radio  future, 
but — and  this  was  the  catch— that  of  his  team-mate  and 
brother,  Charlie  Kretsinger. 

Nor  is  Marge  immunized  against  this  sense  of  obliga- 
tion. One  afternoon  a  year 
ago,  while  she  and  Gene 
were  blithely  cantering 
along  a  bridle  path  in  the 
forested  outskirts  of  Chi- 
cago, his  horse  shied  and 
he  suffered  a  nasty  spill.  So 

(Continued  on  page  72) 


What  did  George  Burnt 
tell  Gracie  Allen?  See 
our  CRAZY  CAPTIONS 
contest,  Pages  32-33. 
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"Forget  your  past,"  they  said. 
But  Carol  chose  to  remember  it 


THIS  IS  an  untold  story — the  never-be fore- printed 
truth  about  Carol  Deis. 

It  tells  why  the  red-headed  singing  star,  whom  you 
hear  three  times  a  week  over  an  NBC  network,  has 
kept  the  existence  of  a  little  seven-year-old  named: 
Don  nit — ner  son — a  secret. 

It  might  even  point  a  moral  for  other  radio  stars  who  are- 
victims  of  the  same  situation  that  was  shaped  for  her  five  years 
ago. 

Five  years  ago  .  .  .  Carol's  story  doesn't  actually  start  then.: 
It  liegins  with  that  breathless,  emotion-charged  moment  three 
years  earlier  in  the  living-room  of  a  tiny  bride's  house  in  Oak- 
wood,  a  suburb  of  Dayton,  Ohio.  Yes,  it  was  her  house ;  but  111 
tell  you'about  that  later.  For  the  moment,  five  years  ago  must  do. 

That  summer,  Carol  won  the  national  Atwater  Kent  auditions.^ 
It  was  the  biggest  award  radio  could  give  then — a  sort  of  a 
glorified  amateur  contest  in  which  the  prize  was  not  fifty  dollars 
and  a  week's  engagement  at  the  Roxy,  but  a  five-thousand-dollar 
scholarship  and  the  promise  of  a  spectacular  future  on  the  air. 
As  in  the  amateur  contest  of  today,  butchers  and  clerks  and 
dressmakers  and  models  were  entered.  Carol,  who  won,  was  a 
stenographer. 

Exultantly  Carol  accepted  her  award  and  the  "admiration  of  an; 
audience  that  had  been  as  delighted  with  her  sparkling  green 
eyes  and  undeniable  attractiveness  as  it  had  been  with  her  roaring 
voice.  This  was  the  perfect  climax  to  two  years  of  devotion 
to  an  almost  hopeless  task — the  perfect  present  to  take  l»ack  to 
a  two-year-old  tyke  who,  with  childish  conviction,  had  said : 
"Mama  win,"  when  she  had  left  home  two  days  before. 

However,  Carol  had  reckoned  without  publicity,  the  little  en-" 
gine  that  keeps  the  wheels  of  radio  whirling.  And  she  was 
not  aware  of  some  still  prevalent  moss-covered  ideas,  which 
should  have  been  abandoned  with  crystal  sets  and  bustles.  She 
arranged  for  her  inevitable  interview  for  the  press  and  the  bland 
executive  who  conducted  it  started  off  with  a  favorite  question: 

"To  what,"  he  asked  smilingly,  "do  you  owe  your  great 
success  y 

And  Carol  was  off  on  her  favorite  subject.  "To  my  little 
boy."  she  exclaimed.  "He's  got  brown  eyes.   Big  ones." 

The  executive  frowned.    "Then  you're  married?" 

Carol  hesitated.  "No.  I'm  divorced" — and  she  told  about  the 
breathless  moment. 

Three  years  before,  she  had  come  hack  to  the  little  bride's- 
house.  after  having  left  it  for  good.  She  had  come  into  the 
room  built  for  happiness  and  she  had  wondered  if  this  event — 
this  blessed  event — that  had  Drought  her  hack  would  dispel  the 
despair  the  room  had  known.  For  tliat  one.  breathless  moment, 
she  had  wondered.    Then  she  had  decided  it  might. 

"But  it  didn't,"  she  told  the  executive  gravely.  "For  a  while, 
after  Donnie  was  born,  my  '  ishand  and  I  got  along.  We  would 
laugh  together  at  him  in  his  crib  and  let  him  play  with  our 
finders.    But  it  didn't  last. 

"There  are  a  few  arguments  for  divorce  and  many  against  it. 
it's  a  dreadful  thing.    Ours  had  to  (Continued  on  page  91) 


Deis  Confesses 


h/Uai's  Belaud  Joe  took  ? 


Joe-can  laugh  away  every  hard- 
ship he  has  known— except  one 


TWO  little  boys  gazed  at  their  father  in  his  coffin. 
Holy  candles,  casting  fitful  shadows  on  the  plaster 
walls,  sputtered  Hght  across  the  face  of  their  weeping 
mother.  Two  days  before  her  husband  had  been 
brought  home  dead — and  a  hero.  He  had  taken  his 
painting  class  for  an  outing  at  a  lake  near  Grand  Rapids,  Mich- 
igan. They  were  having  a  gay  time  in  the  water  when  suddenly 
there  was  a  frightened  cry.  One  of  the  boys  had  jfone  out 
beyond  his  depth.  Joe  Lopez  forgot  that  most  of  his  pupils 
could  swim  much  letter  than  he.  He  forgot  that  he  had  a  wife 
j  -and  two  children  at  home ;  he  forgot  everything  except  that  a  boy 
was  drowning.  And  when  others  got  the  two  out,  the  student 
was  revived — but  Joe  Lopez  was  dead. 

Joe  Cook  can't  remember  any  of  this.  He  can't  even  remem- 
Jber  bow  he  felt  two  months  later  when  he  sat  in  the  cool,  candle- 
Jit  church  a^  an  old  priest  read  the  same  solemn  service  over  the 
body  of  his  mother.  He  was  far  too  young  to  realize  what  it 
meant  to  be  an  orphan.  He  only*  knows  today  what  people  have 
tojd  him :  that  when  his  mother  s  funeral  was  over,  he  left  the 
cemetery  with  his  older  brother,  I-eo,  arkl  ah  eldcrty  retired 
couple  named  Cook. 

The  Cooks  never  had  any  children  of  their  own.  They  liked 
boys,  so  they  adopted  Joe  and  Leo  Lopez.  They  tried  to  guard 
the  two  youngsters  against  the  world  as  once  they  had  shielded 
them  from  the  prying  eyes  of  small-town  neighbors  in  a  grave- 
yard at  dusk.  They  hid.  as  though  it  were  some  deep  disgrace, 
the  fact  that  the  boys  had  slept  for  two  years  m  the  pulled-out 
drawers  of  a  worn  theatrical  trunk,  hack  in  the  days  when  their 
parents  were  vaudeville  troupers.  They  planned  for  them  to 
grow  up  far  removed  from  the  atmosphere  of  footlights  and 
grease  paint. 

But- the  theatre  had  been  born  in  Joe  Lopez'  children,  too  strong 
to  be  overcome  by  environment.  The  urge  to  perform  ran 
through  their  veins.  By  the  time  Joe  was-^even  he  was  using 
his  foster-mother's  clothes-line  to  walk.  tight-Tope  in  the  most 
approved  circus  fashion.  She  objected  strenuously,  but  in  her 
fondness  she  allowed  him  to  continue.  And  within  two  years 
Joe  Cook  was  proprietor  of  the  biggest  backyard  pin-show  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  then  steadily  growing  town  of  Evansville, 
Indiana.  He  sola  penny  pink  lemonades  and  hot  dogs;  he  re- 
modeled the  old  barn  to  resemble  as  closely  as  possible  the  Evans- 
ville opry  house — and  he  brought  more  song  and  laughter  to 
that  neighWhood  than  it  has  ever  seen  since. 

Today  his  happiest  hours  are  the  occasional  ones  spent  in 
walking  quietly  alxnit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  back  home. 
The  very  roots  of  his  life  are  there.  In  a  public  square  stands 
a  monument  to  Joe  Cook — the  only  monument  ever  erected  to 
an  actor  while  he  was  still  alive.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  donate 
more  than  two  dollars  to  it ;  it  was  made  possible  by  dimes, 
quarters ~and  half  dollars  given  with  full  hearts  by  oldsters  who 
remember  the  days  when  an  elf  lived  in  Evansville.  and  by 
youngsters  who  laugh  up  their  sleeves  at  Skippy  and  would 
give  up  their  new  red  wagons  to  1*  like  Joe  Cook.  There  he 
can  have  not  only  the  keys  to  the  city  but  the  city  itself,  if  he 
should  happen  to  want  it.    He  always  could. 

"The  glibhest  cajoling  I  ever  did  was  to  persuade  my  foster- 
mother  to  install  fifty  electric  lights  in  that  barn,  when  the  old 
homestead  got  along  as  l>est  it  could  with  merely  gas.  And 
that  was  some  cajoling,"  he'  sighed,  sinking  into  a  comfortably 
upholstered  chair  at  the  Educational  (Continued  on  page  75) 


Ay,  Bland 
1ftulkc>ttc<Md 


He  become 
an  idol,  and 
he  still  remains 
the  salt  of  the, 
earth.  Everyone 
loves  Joe  Cook. 


r*^H^  IT  W  AS  eleven  o'clock  on  a  Tuesday  evening 
L^T^  in  Studio  3fi  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
W  0%£  Company.  The  final  note  had  been  sung  on 
M^^0  the  Palmolive  Theatre  of  the  Air.  the  last 
LOBlJ  straggling  musician  was  tucking  away  his  in- 
strument and  the  walls  still  held  an  echo  of 
the  wild  applause  given  the  entire  cast.  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  regal  in  a  gold  cloth  wrap,  was  walking  out  of  the 
studio  on  the  arm  of  her  handsome  husband.  Rosaline 
Green,  the  actress,  flushed  and  excited,  was  giggling 
like  a  schoolgirl  as  she  rushed  out  of  the  studio  to  meet 
her  date.  Al  Goodman,  the  leader  of  the  Palmolive 
Orchestra,  in  full  dress,  bowed  and  smiled  to  the  people 
who  swarmed  around  him.  He  was  signing  autographs ; 
he  was  laughing  and  talking  to  some  of  his  mink-coated, 
top-hatted  friends  nearby  and  presently  he  left,  the  center 
of  an  admiring,  noisy  throng.  You  couldn't  miss  the  aura 
of  glamour,  power  and  gaiety  that  surrounded  him. 

I  heard  a  man  next  to  me  say  to  his  companion  "l  lee, 
he  certainly  is  lucky!  He  has  everything.  How  1  envy 
him !" 

Envy  him?    Listen  to  this-: 

In  the  last  year  Fate  has  dealt  Al  Goodman  three 
staggering  blows.  How  he  has  stood  them  without 
collapsing.  I  don't  know. 

In  the  summer  of  1933,  Al  Goodman  once  said  to  me: 
"I'm  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  I  have  everything 
to  live  for." 

In  the  fall  of  1934,  Al  Goodman,,  crushed  in  spirit, 
broken  of  heart  and  looking  ten  years  older  said:  "I'm 
the  unhappiest  man  in  the  world.  1  have  nothing— 
absolutely  nothing  to  live  for.  1  would  gladly  exchange 
my  life  with  that  of  a  miner  " 

And  Al  Goodman  meant  it.  If  you  think  you've 
had  tough  luck,  wait  till  you  hear  his  tragic  story. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Al  Goodman  is.  and  has  been 

Al  Goodman  still  laughs,  but  there  is  a  feverish  tinge 
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for  twenty-five  years,  a  definite  part  of  the  Broadwaj 
scene,  he  has  always  been  a  "home  man".  Throughout 
those  years  when  he  was  musical  director  for  the  Ziegfeld 
shows,  and  in  spite  of  the  gay  parties,  the  l>eautiful 
show-girls  and  the  whole  mad  scramble  of  backstage  life. 
Al  would  go  home  every  night  after  he  was  through 
working  and  take  that  same  homely  pride  and  joy  in 
his  wife  and  family  as  would  any  small  town  bookkeeper. 

He  was  very  happy  and  terribly  proud.  They  bad  told 
him.  when  be  first  wanted  to  marry  Fanny,  to  wait  until 
he  was  older.  He  was  only  eighteen  1  And  Fanny  had 
been  warned  that  musicians  don't  make  good  husbands. 
Such  unsteady  work,  and  the  life  they  lead,  yon  know. 

And  now  they  had  the  laugh  on  all  of  their  friends 


(Above)  Musical  director  of  the  Otto  Harbach  show, 
Al  also  has  the  Bromo  Seltzer  and  the  Palmolive  pro- 
grams. (Rightj  "I'm  the  happiest  man  in  the.  world!"  Al 
Goodman  said.  And  then  rate  took  up  the  challenge! 
(Below)  When  he  is  at  home,  alone,  then  the  desolate 
despair  shows  on  his  face.  Only  in  work  can  he  forget 
the  tragedy  and  the  incurable  heartache  of  his  life. 


Wide 
World 


Al  was  getting  along  fine,  and  they  had  two  children 
whom  they  adored,  Rita  and  Herbert.  If  they  could 
have  been  accused  of  having  a  favorite  at  all,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  Herbert.  For  he  was  taking  the  place 
of  the  other  little  boy  who  had  died.  Their  first  boy 
had  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  just  two  years  later 
Herbert  had  been  born. 

"He's  my  good-luck  kid,"  Al  would  often  say,  half- 
joking.  It  seemed  that  way,  too.  For,  from  then  on, 
every  year  brought  more  happiness.  There  was  his  work, 
for  instance.  Day  by  day  his  reputation  in  show  business 
grew.  Ziegfeld  was  bidding  for  his  services.  George 
White.  Earl  Carroll.  They  all  wanted  this  quiet,  reliable 
un-Broadwayish  fellow  who  knew  his  music  so  well.  And 
with  the  increasing  bid  on  his  services  each  year,  Al 
could  afford  to  build  up  a  solid  trust  fund  for  Rita  and 
Herbert. 

And  it  meant,  too,  that  his  family  could  enjoy  more 
advantages.  Fanny  could  have  two  maids  to  take  care 
of  their  beautiful,  large  home.  Rita  could  wear  pretty 
clothes  and  was  in  a  position  (Continued  on  page  62) 


to  his  gaiety.   And  now  we  can  understand  the  reason 
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RADIO  STARS 

A  man  who  wouldn't  take  advice— and  a  man  who  came  back 


"DON'T  take  advice!"  These  startling  words 
came  from  the  sensitive  lips  of  Mario  Cham- 
lee.  And  Mario  isn't  talking  through  a  cocked 
hat,  either,  for  his  whole  career  has  been  built 
on  defiance  to  those  who  have  told  him,  "Don't 
do  this,"  "Don't  do  that."  Three  times  he  was  given 
advice  by  men  older,  more  experienced  and  wiser  than 
himself.  In  those  three  crossroads  of  his  life  he  had  the 
audacity  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  advice  and  thus 
heaped  upon  his  impulsive  head  the  coals  of  criticism 
and  hardship.  But  if  he  had  listened — well,  today  he'd 
be  anything  but  the  delightful  Tony  of  NBC's  "Tony  and 
Gus"  series. 

It  was  his  father  who  issued  the  first  "don't."  A 
strict  Methodist,  he  was  shocked  when  he  learned  of  his 
son's  plans  to  become  a  singer.    "No  child  of  mine  will 
become  connected  with  the  stage !"    And  Mario,  who 
had  been  reared  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  his 
parents,  for  the  first  time  let  his  father 
storm  and  rant  and  threaten  and 
then  did  exactly  as  he  pleased. 
He  continued  at  the  University 
of  Southern  California,  near 
his  home,  but  he  took  sing- 
ing   lessons    in  secret. 

It     was     when  he 
thought  he  was  ready 
for  the  opera  that  the 
second    "don't"  was 
flung  in  his  face.  It 
was  delivered  by  a 
famous  English 
voice   teacher  to 
whom  he  had  come 
for  an  audition  in 
Los  Angeles.  After 
hearing   him  the 
teacher    said,  "You 
have    a    nice  parlor 
voice  to  entertain  your 
mother's     friends.  An 
(Cont'd  on  p.  74,  Col.  II) 

Mario  Chamlee — "Tony" 

Ray  Lee  Jackson 


MID 


MEET  Gus,  of  "Tony  and  Gus."  He  an- 
swers to  the  name  of  George  Frame  Brown, 
but  in  intimate  radio  circles  he's  spoken  of 
as  "the  man  who  came  back."  Ask  any  one 
of  the  army  of  broken-down  actors,  and  he'll 
tell  you  that  the  "rockiest  road  in  the  world  is  the  come- 
back trail."  But  Brown,  who  saw  himself  suddenly 
careening  from  top  position  in  radio  to  oblivion,  made  it ! 

If  you're  a  radio  fan  of  any  standing,  you  surely  re- 
member Luke  Higgins  in  "Main  Street  Sketches,"  and 
later  Matt  Thompkins  in  the  equally  famous  "Real 
Folks"  series.  Well,  not  only  were  these  two  lovable 
old  hicks  played  by  Brown  but  he  also  authored  that 
homely  classic.  Everything  was  hunky-dory,  the  stars 
were  bright,  there  was  money  in  the  bank,  tra-la  and 
Brown's  feet  were  on  the  uppermost  rung  of  the  radio 
ladder.  Then  some  imp  of  Fate  tripped  the  ladder 
and  down  to  earth  tumbled  Brown  with  a 
crash  that  shook  the  show  business. 
It  really  began  when  "Real  Folks" 
deserted  the  air  after  a  long  run 
and  took  to  a  personal  appear- 
ance tour.  All  fine  and 
dandy  so  far.  It  was 
booked  through  the  coun- 
try and  theatre  man- 
agers were  actually 
fighting  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  showing  this 
popular  radio  act. 
But  who  had  figured 
on  the  thunderclap? 
The  first  week 
Brown  opened  was 
in  that  memorable 
time  in  1933  when 
the  banks  had  a  nasty 
habit  of  closing.  Re- 
member? The  theatre 
was  already  paid  for, 
so  Brown  and  "Real 
(Cont'd  on  p.  74,  Col.  Ill) 


George  Frame  Brown — "Gus" 
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.-v.  you  to  tti« 

Musical  ftag 
days,  WSM, 
jorie  Arnold  entertains  all 
youngsters  from  four  to 
forty-four  years  of  age  with 
her  merry  music  and  her 
delightful  nursery  rhymes. 


n  A  Display  Associates 
C.  P.  Hark.  lac 


Here  we  are  again  with  pages  just  for  the  juniors 


PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 


9:00  KDST  (1) — Sunday  Morn  In*  at  Aunt 
Susan's. 

(Sundays  only.) 

WABC.  WADC,  WOKO,  WGR.  CKLW, 
WKBM,  WCAU.  WEAN,  WFBL,  WMBR, 
WQAM.  WDBO.  WGST,  WPG,  WLBZ, 
KLRA,  WFEA,  WREC.  WLAC,  WDSU. 
WDBJ.  WMAS.  WIBX,  WWVA.  WSPD, 
WORC,  WDNC,  WHP.  WDOD,  WNAC. 
WKRC,  WHK,  WJAS.  WBIG.  WBRC. 
WICC.  WBNS,  CKAC,  WREC,  WTOC. 
WSJ  8,  WSFA. 

9:00  EDST  (1) — Coast  to  Coast  on  a  Bos  or 
the  White  Rabbit  Line.  Hilton  J.  Cross 
conducting/. 

(Sundays  only.) 

WJZ  and  associated  stations. 

9:30  EDST  (*4) — Junior  Radio  Journal- 
Bill  Slater. 

(Saturday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

11:00  EDST  (1) — Horn  and  Hardart's  Chil- 
dren's Hour.     Juvenile  Variety  Program. 

(Sunday  only.) 
WABC  only. 

4:30  EDST — Our  Barn — Children's  Program 
with  Madge  Tucker. 

(Saturday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

4:45  EDST — Adventure  In  King  Arthur  Land. 
Direction  of  Madge  Tucker. 
WEAF  and  network. 

5:15  EDST  (%) — Grandpa  Burton — humorous 
sketch  with  Bill  Baar. 


(Monday,   Wednesday   and  Friday.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

5:30  EDST  <%) — The  Singing  Lady — nursery 
jingles,  songs  and  stories. 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
WJZ,     WBAL,     WBZ,     WBZA,  WHAM. 
KDKA,     WGAR,     WJR.     WLW,  CRCT, 
CFCF,    WFIL,    WMAL,    WSTR. . 

5:30  EDST  (V*) — Jack  Armstrong-.  All  Amer- 
ican Boy. 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
WABC,   WOKO.   WNAC.   WDRC.  WCAU, 
WJAS.    WEAN,    WMAS.  6:30 — WBBM, 
WCAO,     WGR,     WHK.     CKLW.  WJSV, 
WOWO.   WHEC,  WFBL. 

5:45  EDST  (%)— Mickey  of  the  Circus. 

(Friday  only.) 

WABC,    WADC.  WOKO,    WCAO.  WNAC. 

WHK,    WDRC,  WCAU.    WJAS,  WSPD. 

WJSV,     WDBO,  WDAE,     KHJ,  WGST. 

WPG,      WLBZ,  WICC,      WBT,  WBIG, 

WDSU,    WCOA,  WHEC,    WIBX.  WKRC. 

WTOC,     WDNC,  KSL,    WBNS,  WMBR, 

WHP.     WOC,     WVOR,     KTSA,  WSBT, 

WDOD,     KOH,  WBRC,    CKAC,  KGKO. 

WACO,    WNOX.  WHAS.    KOMA,  WFBL. 

WDBJ.     KMBC,  KLZ.     KRLD.  WFAE, 

WALA,    KMOX,  KTRH,    KERN.  KFPY. 

5:45    EDST  (%)— Little    Orphan  Annie- 
childhood  playlet. 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
WJZ.  WBZ,  WBZA,  KDKA.  WBAL, 
WGAR,  WRVA.  WIOD.  WJAX.  WHAM. 
WJR.  WCKY,  WMAL,  WFLA,  CRCT, 
CFCF.  6:46— KWK,  KOIL.  WKBF, 
KSTP,     WEBC.     KFYR,     WSM,  WMC. 


WSB,      WKT,      KPRC.      WOAI,  KTBS. 
WAVE.   WSMB,  WBAB. 
5:45    EDST    (V4)—  Nursery    Rhymes—  Milton 
J.    Cross    and    Lewis  James— children's 
program. 
(Tuesday.) 

WEAF  and  network. 
6:00    EDST    (V*)—  The    Little    Old  Man- 
children's  adventure  story. 

(Thursdays.) 

WJZ  and  network. 
6:00 — EDST — Orgets  in  the  Air. 

(Tuesdays  only.) 

WEAF  and  network. 
6:00  EDST  <%) — Buck  Rogers  In  the  25th 

Century. 

(Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day.) 

WABC.  WOKO.  WCAO,  WAAB.  WKBW. 
WKRC,  WHK.  CKLW,  WCAU.  WJAS, 
WFBL,  WJSV,  WBNS,  WHEC 
6:15  EDST  OA) — The  Ivory  Stamp  Club 
with  Cant.  Tim  Healy — Stamp  and  Ad- 
venture Talks. 

(Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday.) 
WJZ.  WBZ.  WBZA. 
6:16  EDST  OA) — Bobby  Benson  and  Sunny 
Jim. 

(Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday.) 

WABC.    WOKO,    WAAB.    WGR,  WDRC. 

WCAU,   WEAN,   WFBL,    WHEC,  WMAS. 

WLBZ. 

6:15    EDST    <%)— Winnie,    the  Pooh— chil- 
dren's program. 

(Tuesdays.)     (6:00  EDST — Friday.) 
WJZ  and  network. 


RADIO  STARS 


JUNIOR  JOURNAL 


Billy  Idelson 

A  "regular  guy"  is  Billy  Idelson, 
who  plays  "Rush  Meadows,"  the 
boy  whom  Vic  and  Sade  Cook 
are  bringing  up.  Billy  is  fifteen 
years  old  and  is  a  student  in  the 
High  School  in  Maywood,  Illinois. 


Pat  Ryan 

Ever  since  she  was  six  years  old, 
Pat  Ryan  has  been  on  radio  pro- 
grams. She  is  eleven  now,  so  she 
has  been  a  successful  actress  for 
five  years.  She  wrote  the  fairy 
play  entitled  "The  Silver  Knight." 


Walter  Tetley 

A  clever  actor  and  good  trouper 
is  fourteen-year-old  Walter  Tetley. 
Once  he  cracked  his  knee-cap,  just 
before  broadcasting,  but  went  on 
without  faltering.  Hear  him  with 
Buck  Rogers,  and  other  programs. 


IN  K/NC  AftTJfUft  LAAfD 


( You  who  have  listened  to  the  Magic  Hour  on  your 
radio  knoiv  hozv  the  children  gather  around  the  Lady  Next 
Door,  while  the  Hidden  Knight  transports  them  to  King 
Arthur  Land.  There,  though  magic  makes  them  invisible, 
they  can  see  and  hear  what  happened 
long  ago. 

This  is  what  they  sazv  and  heard  in 
one  of  those  Magic  Hours.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  brave  King  Arthur  and  the  lovely 
Lady  Guinevere.) 

*        *  * 

You  remember  how  King  Arthur 
came  to  Cameliard,  to  the  Court  of 
King  Leodegrance.  By  means  of  a 
magic  cap  which  Merlin,  the  Ma- 
gician, had  given  him,  he  was  dis- 
guised as  a  gardener's  lad,  and  he 
worked  in  the  gardens  of  the  Lady 
Guinevere  in  order  to  be  near  her, 
because  he  loved  her.  And  he 
thought  that  no  flower  in  all  the  gardens  was  as 
beautiful  and  as  fair  as  she. 

Lady  Guinevere  thought  him  strong  and  hand- 
some, and  often  her  eyes  followed  him  as  he  worked. 


Lady  Next  Door 


Once  she  pulled  off  his  gardener's  cap — and  at  once 
he  changed  into  a  knight!  But  quickly  she  gave  him 
back  his  cap  and  asked  no  questions,  for  she  was 
a  proud  and  gracious  lady. 

Yet  she  knew  that  there  was  magic 
being  wrought,  for  twice  when  she 
and  her  father,  the  King,  were  in 
sore  distress,  a  brave  knight,  whom 
they  called  "The  White  Champion" 
because  of  his  white  and  shining 
armor,  had  saved  them.  Once  he 
even  had  slain  the  villainous  Mor- 
daunt,  Duke  of  North  Umber  and 
cousin  of  their  enemy.  King  Ryence, 
who  had  demanded  the  hand  of  the 
Lady  Guinevere  in  marriage. 

And  Guinevere  marked  that  when 
the  White  Champion  came,  the  gar- 
dener's lad  disappeared.  And  when 
the  White  Knight  went  away  again,  the  gardener's 
lad  came  back.    But  she  resolved  not  to  speak  of 
this  mystery,  but  to  wait  and  see  what  might  befall. 
And  now  once  more  great  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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Clever  Mickey  O'Day  has  been  on  the 
radio  for  three  years.  Here  he  is  as 
Christopher  Robin,  with  faithful  Pooh. 


On  this  page  you  will  see  a  pic- 
ture of  the  club  pin.  And  don't 
you  want  to  own  one?  All  you 
have  to  do  to  get  it  is  to  write  me  a 
letter  and  say  that  you  want  to  join 
Radio  Stars  Junior  Club.  There  are 
no  dues  to  pay-  It  costs  you  nothing. 

*  *  * 

Watch  for  these  pages  in  Radio 
Stars  Magazine  each  month.  They 
are  just  for  you.  A  story.  Pictures. 
News  about  child  stars.  Write  and 
ask  me  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  anyone  on  the  children's 
radio  programs. 

*  *  * 

Our  club  already  has  a  fine  list 
of  members.  We  welcome  these 
children  to  Radio  Stars  Junior  Club. 
The  club  pins  have  been  delayed, 
but  each  child  will  receive  his  or 
her  membership  pin  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  them. 

Here  are  the  first  to  join: 

Barbara  Strickland,  Charles  Strickland,  Box 

02,  Marlow,  New  Hampshire. 
Gertrude  Cohen,   3900  North   Smedley  St., 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Clara  Waller,  P.  O.  Box  30,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Virginia  Lee  Gnratorich,  Vera  Jean  Gura- 

torlch,  2850  Clay  Ave..  Fresno,  California. 
Milton  Kadmllorlch,  1820  Thirtieth  St,  San 

Diego,  Calif. 
Robert  Jamonico,  Albert  Caradonio,  14  Hill- 
side Place,  Tnckahoe,  New  York. 
Lucille  McKechnie,  130  Second  Avenue,  Glov- 

ersville.  New  York. 
Frances  Fox,  128  Kast  43rd  St.,  Brooklyn, 

New  York. 

Florence  Gardner,  553  Charles  St.,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Adeline  Ro»ln«ki.  580  Oliver  St.,  North  Ton 

awancia,  New  York. 
Byron  E.  Fnrr,  Jr.,  Pontotoc,  Mississippi. 
Mollie    K  runner,    112   Wilson   Ave.,  Newark, 

New  Jersey. 
Betty  Heyl,  114  Heather  Road,  Upper  Darby, 

Penna. 


Rath  H.  Strickland,  58  Bruce  Road,  Wal- 
tham,  Mass. 

Ida  Mae  Riesberg,  Box  11,  Grassy  Sound, 
New  Jersey. 

Lillian  Mello,  20  Douglas  St.,  West  War- 
wick, Rhode  Island. 

Vivian  F rates,  Norma  Frates,  Edmund  Frates, 
14  Douglas  St.,  West  Warwick,  Rhode 
Island. 

Edith  Green,  R.F.D.  No.  1,  West  River  Road, 

Fulton,  New  York. 
James  Gladney  Rogers,  Apt.  316,  The  Bryson, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 
John  Joseph  Franel,  433  West  Market  St., 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


I  want  to  join  Radio  Stars 
Junior  Club  because: 


help  me  to  get  the  pro- 
I  want  to  hear  on  the 


1.  It  will 
grams 
radio. 

2.  I  can  write  and  tell  the  players 
how  I  like  their  programs,  and 
see  my  letters  printed  in  the 
magazine. 

3.  It  will  bring  me  a  club  pin  to 
wear. 

4.  It  will  help  the  editors  to  print  in 
these  pages  things  I  want  to  read 
about  child  radio  performers  and 
their  programs. 


The  letters  from  these  first  mem- 
bers are  most  interesting.  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  you  enjoy  this 
Junior  section.  And  I  am  glad  to 
know  what  pictures  and  stories  you 
would  like  to  see  in  these  pages  of 
yours  each  month.  I  shall  try  to 
fill  each  request  in  turn. 

Here  are  some  letters: 

Dear  Peggy  Lee: 

Your  neio  "Radio  Stars  Junior"  is  a  grand- 
idea.  I  am  a  girl  of  thirteen  and  I  always  en- 
joy your  magazine.  I  especially  like  the  stories 
concerning  my  favorite  radio  stars. 

I'm  sure  the  fans  would  enjoy  stories  and 
the  life  experiences  of  such  young  stars  as 
Mary  Small,  Billy  Halop  and  Florence  Halop. 
Then  also  let's  have  pictures  ' of  them  and  of 
the  casts  of  "Buck  Ropers,"  "Bobby  Benson," 
"Billy  and  Betty,"  "Jack  Armstrong,"  et 
cetera. 

Please  do  count  me  in  to  join  your  fan  club. 
I  hope  you  will  send  me  the  club  pin.  I  am  a 
shut-in  and  would  love  to  hear  from  other 

members. 

Here's  ft  oping  to  see  my  letter  among  your 
pages.    And  best  luck  to  you  and  the  club. 
Very  sincerely, 

Clara  E.  Waller, 
P.  0.  Box  39,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Dear  Radio  Stars  Junior  Club: 

I  would  like  to  join  your  new  club  so  I  can 
enjoy  all  the  good  times  that  you  are  going  to 

have. 

Won't  you  please  print  some  time  a  story 
about  Little  Orphan  Annie  f  She's  my  favorite. 
Respectfully, 

Florence  Oardner, 
563  Charles  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

I  would  like  to  print  other  letters 
in  full,  but  as  I  haven't  space 
enough  in  this  issue,  I  will  just 
quote  a  few  lines  from  some  of  the 
other  letters. 

Dlen  Bobst  (Route  5,  Box  139, 
Vancouver,  Washington)  writes: 

Dear  Miss  Lee: 

My  sister  Cloe  and  I  would  like  to  join  the 
Radio  Stars  Junior  Club.  Cloe  is  ten  years  old 
and  I  am  sixteen.   Is  that  too  oldt 

NOTE :  Anyone  who  enjoys  the  children's  pro- 
grams, or  enjoys  these  pages  devoted  to 
them  is  welcome  as  a  member.  Among  our 
new  members  are  children  from  three  to 
sixteen. 

Pegct  Lee. 

(Please  turn  to  page  56  for  other 
letters  and  news.) 
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Wide  World  Photos 


"ourtcsy  Pyrex 


Um-um !  Southern  Cooking !  Quick,  Watson,  my  coupon ! 


•j 


AS  our  Cooking  School, 
this  month,  features  the 
Pickens  Sisters  {from  G'- 
Qi[i^I§  awgia,  suh)  I  suggest  that 
■J'      n    we  start  this  broadcast  with 

a  song  of  the  Southland — a  gay  tune  in  honor 
of  those  states  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  famed 
alike  for  charming  women  and  delicious  cooking. 

The  verse  of  that  amusing  popular  song,  "It's  an  Old 
Southern  Custom,"  seems  to  me  to  be  particularly  appro- 
priate.   It  goes  something  like  this 
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Irtf  A/ancy  U/ood 


anctf 


"Down  south  wc  still  have  chivalry 
Old  fashioned  hospitality. 
Time  will  never  cliange  our  ways 
Even  in  these  modem  days." 


And  certainly  neither  time,  Radio  fame.  Northern 
"ways"  nor  a  New  York  apartment  have  changed  the  at- 
mosphere of  Southern  hospitality  that  one  meets  the  mo- 
ment one  enters  the  Park  Avenue  home  of  the  Pickens 
famil) 

First  to  greet  your  Cooking  (Continued  on  page  70) 


"For  Flavor  and  Mildness  I've  never  found 
a  cigarette  that  compares  with  Camel" 


Mrs.Van  Rensselaer  finds  America 
gayer  and  more  stimulating  than 
Europe.  "If  I'm  tired  from  the  ex- 
hilarating American  pace,"  she 
says,  "smoking  a  Camel  gives 
me  a  'lift' — a  feeling  of  renewed 
energy,  and  I'm  all  ready  to  go  on 
to  the  next  thing."  Camels  release 
your  latent  energy  in  a  safe  way. 

At  home  or  abroad,  Mrs.  Brookfield  Van  Rensselaer  smokes  Camels.  "Once 
you've  enjoyed  Camel's  full,  mild  flavor,  it  is  terribly  hard  to  smoke  any 
other  cigarette,"  she  says.  "I  can't  bear  a  strong  cigarette  —  that  is  why  I 
smoke  Camels."  Camel  spends  millions  more  every  year  for  finer,  more  ex- 
pensive tobaccos  than  you  get  in  any  other  popular  brand.  Camels  are  milder! 


AMONG  THE  MANY 
DISTINGUISHED  WOMEN  WHO  PREFER 
CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 

MISS  MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 

MRS.  POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 

MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR..  New  York 

MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDCE,  II,  Boston 

MRS.  ERNEST  DU  PONT,  JR.,  Wilmington 

MRS.  HENRY  FIELD,  Chicago 

MRS.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  New  York 

MRS.  POTTER  D'ORSAY  PALMER,  Chicago 


Mrs.Van  Rensselaer  at  Palma  de  Mal- 
lorca.  She  says :  "Americans  abroad 
are  tremendously  loyal  to  Camels. 
They  never  affect  my  nerves.  I  can 
smoke  as  many  Camels  as  I  want  and 
never  be  nervous  or  jumpy."  Carnel"s 
costlier  tobaccos  do  make  a  difference! 


Camels  are  Milder!. ..made  from  finer,  more  expensive  tobaccos 
...Turkish  and  Domestic. ..than  any  other  popular  brand 

C  1936.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Sale 
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Even/ WmMe you  See...  STARTED  UNDER  YOUR  SKIN 


Miss  Ann  Keeble,  New  York:  "Pond's  not  only  cleans— It  keeps  away  lines,  blackheads. 

' V      BUT  "DEEP-SKIN"  CREAM 


reaches  down — 

keeps  common  Skin  Faults  away 


Mrs.  Douglas  Robinson 


grandniece  of  the  late  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 
and  granddaughter  of  his  famous  sister,  the  late 
MRS.  CORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON,  says: 
"Pond's  Cold  Cream  makes  my  skin  look  clearer — 
tired  lines  disappear." 


1  LINES  FADE  when  wasting 
under  tissues  are  stimulated. 

2  BLACKHEADS  GO  when  clog- 
ging secretions  are  removed, 
and  underskin  stimulation 
prevents  clogging. 


3  BLEMISHES  STOP  coming 
when  blackheads  that  cause 
them  are  prevented. 

4  PORES  REDUCE  when  kept 
free  from  pore-enlarging  se- 
cretions from  within  the  skin. 


5  DRY  SKIN  SOFTENS  when 
penetrating  oils  sink  in,  fail- 
ing oil  glands  grow  active. 

6  TISSUES  WON'T  SAG  when 
underskin  fibres  are  toned 
up  and  stimulated. 


Ugly  little  lines  .. .  dreaded  wrinkles 
.  .  .  don't  "just  happen"  overnight! 
Every  wrinkle,  every  line  that  streaks 
your  face  had  its  start  under  your  skin. 
Tiny  fibres  hidden  out  of  sight,  lost  their 
snap — Tissues  you  can't  see  went  thin 
and  sagging.  Then,  one  day  the  skin  you 
do  see  fell  into  little  creases. 

The  same  way  with  practically  all  com- 
mon skin  faults.  Blemishes,  blackheads, 
sagging  tissues— all  start  deep  in  your 
underskin,  when  tiny  glands  and  blood 
vessels,  nerves  and  fibres  begin  to  fail. 

Skin  faults  go — new  ones  can't  start 

What  your  skin  needs  is  a  cream  that  does 
more  than  cleanse — a  "deep-skin"  cream 
that  goes  right  down  and  fights  those  lines 
and  blemishes  where  they  start. 

This  is  exactly  what  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
does.  Its  specially  processed  oils  sink  deep 
into  the  pores.  There,  patted  briskly, 
Pond'  s  rouses  the  underskin.  Circulation 


quickens.  Lazy 
glands  get  busy. 
Fibres  regain  their 
snap.  At  the  same 
time,  long-lodged 
dirt  and  make-up 
flush  out  of  your 
pores.  Loosened  by 
this  deep-reaching 


Where  Skin 
Faults  begin: 

Below  the  dark 
layer  is  the  un- 
derskin where 
tiny  glands, 
blood  vessels 
nourish  your 
outer  skin — if 
you  keep  them 
active! 


One  creaming  shows  how  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  cleans  and  stimulates.  Right  after 
it's  wiped  off,  your  skin  blooms  fresher, 
livelier — clean — clear  to  its  depths. 

As  you  keep  on  using  it,  lines  soften — 
blackheads  and  blemishes  stop  coming. 
Even  very  dry  skin  softens  into  supple 
texture.  Your  face  takes  on  a  new  firm- 
ness—  a  radiant  fresh-air  look! 

Every  night,  give  your  skin  this  double- 
benefit  treatment.  Pat  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
in  vigorously.  See  the  deep-lodged  dirt 
come  completely  out.  Feel  your  skin  re- 


freshed, invigorated 
to  its  depths. 

Every  morning  .  . . 
reawaken  your  skin 
with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  It  leaves 
your  skin  so  soft 
and  fine  that  pow- 
der goes  on  with  a 
smooth,  allover 
evenness.  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  abso- 
lutely pure.  Germs  cannot  live  in  it. 

Send  for  Special  9-Treatment  Tube 

Begin  to  clear  YOUR  skin  faults  away 

POND'S,  Dept.  K-128  Clinton  Conn. 

I  enclose  IOC  (to  cover  postage  and  packing)  for  special 
tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  Q  treatments, 
with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  and  5 
different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 

Name  


Street- 
City— 


-State . 


Copyright.  1935.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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S)n  King  -flttAut  Jland. 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


trouble  had  come  upon  them.  King 
Leodegrance  had  received  a  mes- 
sage from  King  Ryence,  demand- 
ing that  Leodegrance  deliver  to  him 
at  once  the  White  Knight  who  had 
slain  his  cousin,  the  Duke  Mor- 
daunt,  and  also  to  surrender  to  him 
certain  lands  which  he  desired. 

As  he  told  his  daughter  of  this 
message,  Lady  Guinevere's  eyes 
flashed. 

"The  White  Knight,  father?"  she 
cried.  "Thou  canst  not  deliver  him 
to  King  Ryence!" 

"I  would  not,  even  though  I 
could.  And  I  cannot.  I  do  not  know 
where  he  is,"  King  Leodegrance 
said.  "And  I  have  sent  word  to 
King  Ryence,  also,  that  I  will  not 
deliver  unto  him  so  much  as  a 
single  blade  of  grass." 

But  he  sighed,  for  an  answer  had 
come  from  King  Ryence,  saying 
that  he  himself  would  take  by  force 
what  Leodegrance  would  not  de- 
liver. Unless  the  White  Champion 
again  should  come  to  their  rescue, 
their  lands  and  castles  would  be 
taken  from  them.  He  asked  his 
daughter  to  tell  him,  if  she  knew, 
where  the  White  Champion  might 
be  found — for  it  was  known  that 
the  brave  knight  wore  the  Lady 
Guinevere's  necklace,  which  she 
had  given  him. 

But  Guinevere  said:  "Verily,  my 
lord,  I  cannot  tell  you  " 

And  then  the  King  spoke  seri- 
ously to  his  daughter  of  the  peril 
that  threatened  their  kingdom,  and 
of  his  fears  for  her  safety. 

"It  would  be  well  if  thou  didst 
give  thy  liking  unto  the  White 
Knight,"  he  said,  "for  he  doth  ap- 
pear to  be  a  champion  of  great 
prowess  and  strength.  And,"  he 
added,  "he  doth  appear  to  have  a 
great  liking  for  thee." 

A  rosy  flush  crept  into  Guine- 
vere's face,  and  her  eyes  looked 
troubled.  "Aye,  father,"  she  said. 
"But — my  lord  and  father,  if  I  give 
my  liking  unto  anyone  in  the  man- 
ner thou  speak  of,  I  will  give  it 
only    unto    the    gardener's  lad." 


King  Leodegrance  looked 
shocked.  "Verily,  there  is  more  in 
this  than  I  understand,"  he  said. 

"Send  for  the  gardener's  boy," 
Guinevere  begged.  "He  knoweth 
more  concerning  the  White  Cham- 
pion than  doth  anybody  else." 

The  gardener's  lad  came  when 
the  King  sent  for  him.  Respectfully 
he  bowed  to  the  King  and  to  the 
Lady  Guinevere.  But  he  did  not 
remove  his  cap.  When  the  King 
ordered  him  to  take  it  off,  he  re- 
fused. 

But  Guinevere  spoke:  "I  do  be- 
seech thee,  Messire,  to  take  off  thy 
cap  unto  my  father." 

"At  thy  bidding,  your  Ladyship, 
I  will  take  it  off,"  said  the  gar- 
dener's lad.  And  bowing  again, 
he  removed  the  magic  cap.  And 
stood  before  them,  a  tall  and  hand- 
some knight. 

Guinevere  felt  her  heart  beat 
fast.  And  then  she  heard  a  gasp 
from  her  father,  the  King. 

"  Tis  my  lord  and  King!"  And 
King  Leodegrance  fell  to  his  knees. 
"  'Tis  my  Majesty,  King  Arthur, 
himself! " 

"King  Arthur!"  Guinevere  re- 
peated, overcome  with  wonder. 

"My  Lord,"  King  Leodegrance 
cried,  "it  is  then  thou  who  hast 
done  all  these  wonderful  things  for 
us! " 

"Rise  you,  good  King  Leode- 
grance," said  Arthur.  "Have  no 
fear.  My  knights  soon  will  rout 
once  and  forever  King  Ryence  and 
his  threats.  Thy  kingdom  will  not 
be  harmed.  Thy  daughter — is  safe." 

Guinevere  spoke  softly:  "Lord,  I 
knew  thou  wert  the  White  Cham- 
pion. I  did  not  know  thee  for  our 
great  King  Arthur.  I  am  afeared  of 
thy  greatness."  And  shyly  she 
bowed  before  him. 

"Nay,  Lady,"  King  Arthur  said 
gently.  "Rather  it  is  I  who  am 
afeared  of  thee — for  thy  kind  re- 
gard is  dearer  to  me  than  all  else 
in  the  world,  else  had  I  not  served 
thee  as  gardener's  boy  in  thy 
garden,    all   for   thy   good  will!" 


"Thou  hast  my  good  will,  my 
Lord!"  Guinevere's  eyes  shone 
softly. 

"Have  I  thy  good  will  in  great 
measure?"  he  pleaded. 

"Aye,  thou  hast  it  in  great  mea- 
sure." 

"In  such  measure  that  thou  wilt 
marry  with  me,  Lady  Guinevere?" 
King  Arthur  asked,  very  tenderly. 

And  very  softly  she  spoke  back: 
"Aye,  Lord,  an  thou  dost  wish  it." 

He  took  her  in  his  arms.  "More 
than  anything  in  the  world,  dear 
Lady!"    And  he  kissed  her. 

And  so  the  Lady  Guinevere  gave 
King  Arthur  her  promise.  But  first, 
before  the  wedding-day  was  set, 
he  summoned  his  knights,  and  to- 
gether they  put  King  Ryence  to 
rout.  Then  he  returned  again  to 
Cameliard  and  in  the  Court  of  King 
Leodegrance  there  was  great  feast- 
ing and  rejoicing. 

And  then  the  wedding-day  was 
set.  And,  on  the  advice  of  Merlin, 
the  Magician,  King  Leodegrance 
gave  to  Arthur,  for  a  dower  with 
his  daughter,  a  table  which  had 
been  made  long  ago  by  his  father, 
King  Uther-Pendragon,  for  his 
knights. 

It  was  called  the  Round  Table. 

And  so  it  was  that  King  Arthur 
received  the  Round  Table,  which 
became  famous  in  song  and  story 
because  of  his  brave  knights  who 
sat  around  it  with  him. 

But  his  choicest  gift  was  the 
lovely  Lady  Guinevere,  whom  he 
loved  with  all  his  heart,  and  who 
became  his  wife  and  Queen  when 
they  were  married  in  Camelot. 

(This  story  was  written  by  permis- 
sion of  Madge  Tucker,  The  Lady  Next 
Door,  from  one  of  the  episodes  in  her 
"Adventures  in  King  Arthur  Land." 
given  in  the  Magic  Hour  program  on 
WEAF. 

The  children  who  took  part  in  the 
play  were  Peter  Donald  as  King 
Arthur.  Ethel  Blume  as  the  Lady 
Guinevere ,  and  Jimmy  McCallion  as 
King  Leodegrance.  Others  in  the  cast 
were  Hilly  and  Bobby  Maueh.  Xancy 
Petersen.  Charita  Bauer.  Micky  O'Day. 
and  Johnny  Most.) 
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Pimples  were 
"  ruining  her  life" 


|  "I  had  counted  so  much  on  my 
first  high  school  'prom'!  Then  my 
face  broke  out  again.  I  could  have 
died.  My  whole  evening  was  a  flop.  I 
came  home  and  cried  myself  to  sleep. 


Don't  let  adolescent  pimples 
spoil  YOUR  fun  

DON'T  let  a  pimply  skin  spoil  your  good  times 
— make  you  feel  unpopular  and  ashamed. 
Even  bad  cases  of  pimples  can  be  corrected. 

Pimples  come  at  adolescence  because  the  im- 
portant glands  developing  at  this  time  cause 
disturbances  throughout  the  body.  Many  irritat- 
ing substances  get  into  the  blood  stream.  They 
irritate  the  skin,  especially  wherever  there  are 
many  oil  glands — on  the  face,  on  the  chest  and 
across  the  shoulders. 

Fleischmann's  Yeast  clears  the  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood.  With  the  cause  removed,  the 
pimples  disappear. 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  3  times  a  day,  before 
meals,  until  your  skin  has  become  entirely  clear. 

Copyright,  1935,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


2  "Those  pimples  stayed.  Even 
grew  worse.  Then,  I  heard  about 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  I  began  to 
eat  it.  Imagine  my  joy  when  my 
pimples  began  to  disappear! 


JJ  "Now  my  skin  is  clear  and  smooth  as  a  baby's.  I'm  being  rushed  by 
all  the  boys.  Mother  says  I  don't  get  any  time  to  sleep!" 

Many  cases  of  pimples  clear  up  within  a  week  or 
two.  Bad  cases  sometimes  take  a  month  or  more. 
Start  now  to  eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast 
daily! 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  as  long  as  you  have 
any  tendency  to  pimples,  for  it  is  only  by  keeping 
your  blood  clear  of  skin  irritants  that  you  can 
keep  pimples  away. 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 
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"The  &Lult  JQoom 

{Continued  from  page  49) 


Esther  Berman,  of  Brainard,  N.  Y., 
writes: 

"I  would  like  to  join  the.  Radio  Stars  Junior 
Club.  I  listen  to  many  of  the  programs. 
Bobby  Benson  is  the  one  I  like  best  of  all.  An- 
other program  which  I  like  almost  as  much  is 
•Let's  Pretend.'  "... 

And  here's  a  line  from  a  letter 
from  Grandpa  Burton: 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you 
for  the  novel  version  of  the  radio  script  of 
Grandpa  Burton  which  appeared  in  the  iufmSt 
issue  of  Radio  Stars.  .  .  .  I  feel  honored  to 
hare  my  story  appear  first  in  your  Children's 
radio  section  of  the  magazine.  .  .  .  The  illus- 
trations to  the  story  are  very  good.  .  .  . 
Very  truly  yours, 

Bill  Boar, 
'•Grandpa  Burton." 

Frances  Fox  (14)  of  128  East  43rd 
St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  writes  that 
she  would  like  to  see  a  picture  of 
the  Horn  &  Hardart  Children's  Pro- 
gram.   We  will  print  one  soon.  .  .  . 

Gwendolyn  Withers,  of  Putnam, 
Conn.,  also  asks  for  the  same  pic- 
ture, and  for  a  story  based  on  the 
Bobby  Benson  series.  Gwendolyn 
is  thirteen.  .  .  . 

Ruth  Strickland  of  Waltham, 
Mass.,  writes  us  an  interesting  let- 
ter, listing  the  programs  she  enjoys. 
Ruth  also  is  thirteen  and  hopes  to 
be  a  radio  star  herself,  some 
day.  .  .  . 

And  here  are  a  few  lines  from  a 
letter  from  one  we  all  know  and 
love: 

•■The  children  of  the  radio  audience  hare 
Been  the  source  of  great  joy  and  help  to  me, 
ard  I  am  very  certain  they  will  be  fuSt  such 
loyal  friends  to  you  in  your  new  undertaking. 

Wishing  yoti  the  great  success  tlie  Junior 
Journal  deserres. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Ireene  wicker 
"The  Singing  Lady." 

Errors  will  creep  in!  We  apolo- 
gize for  a  mistake  in  the  August 
issue,  in  which  we  said  that  Baby 
Rose  Marie  was  eight  years  old. 
Baby  Rose  Marie,  herself,  very 
kindly  corrects  us  in  a  sweet  little 
letter.  Here  is  her  letter: 

Dear  Miss  Lee: 

May  I  take  this  means  to  sincerely  tliank 
nun  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  nice 
story  about  me  in  your  August  Radio  Stars 

magazine. 

It  really  is  friends  like  you  that  keep  me  in 
demand  With  all  my  dear  and  many  radio  fans', 
and  I  know  it's  friends  like  you  that  I  owe  all 
mil  success  to. 

Believe  me  to  be  with  many  thanks. 
Yours  in  Song. 
A  Iways, 
Baby  Rose  Marie. 
May  I  let  uou  know  my  real  age?  On  Auouxt 
ir,th  I  will  be  eleven  years  old.  and  I  would 
lore  to  become  a  member  of  your  club. 

We  might  add  that  Baby  Rose 
Marie's  success,  in  our  opinion,  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  natural, 
unspoiled  and  lovable  little  girl, 
whose  sweet  singing  cannot  fail  to 
delight  any  listener  to  her  programs. 


1  here's  a  new  man  in  One  Man's 
Family!  One  of  the  youngest  actors 
ever  to  read  a  role  before  a  micro- 
phone, Richard  Harold  Svihus  (you 
pronounce  his  last  name  "Swiss")  made 
his  debut  in  One  Man's  Family  as 
Pinkie,  one  of  the  two  grandsons  of 
Henry  Barbour.  Richard  is  four  years 
old,  and  can  read  words  of  even  three 
syllables  without  hesitation.  The  pro- 
gram is  heard  on  NBC-WEAF  and 
network. 


A/eurl  A/ote± 

Michael  James  O'Day,  Jr.,  who 
was  Mickey  on  the  Lady  Next 
Door  program,  thinks  he  would  like 
to  be  a  radio  control  engineer  when 
he  grows  up.  .  .  .  Melvin  Torme  (9) 
and  Lucy  Gilman  (10)  play  Jimmy 
the  Newsboy  and  Mary  Lou  in 
Song  of  the  City.  .  .  .  The  children 
on  the  Let's  Pretend  program  meet 
for  their  first  rehearsal  at  8:30  on 
Saturday  morning.  Miss  Mack 
thinks  they  play  their  parts  better 
if  they  haven't  rehearsed  them  too 
many  times.  .  .  .  Milton  J.  Cross,  an- 
nouncer for  the  Children's  Hour, 
brings  a  pocket  full  of  lollipops  to 
the  studio  for  the  children,  every 
Sunday  morning.  .  .  .  Ireene  Wicker, 
"The  Singing  Lady",  has  composed 
more  than  6,000  songs  for  children. 


She  writes  all  the  songs  she  sings 
and  all  the  stories  she  tells.  .  .  . 
Captain  Tim  Healy,  director  of 
NBC's  Stamp  Club  of  the  Air,  has 
lived  on  every  continent.  He  was 
born  in  Australia  of  Irish  parents, 
but  he  now  is  an  American  citizen. 
.  .  .  Janet  Van  Loon,  the  Sick-A-Bed 
Lady,  tells  children  who  are  ill  in 
bed  how  to  make  animals  out  of 
corks,  bits  of  string,  or  paper,  and 
tells  of  puzzles  and  games  that  may 
be  played  in  bed.  If  you  are  ill, 
tune  in  on  her  program  and  learn 
new  ways  to  amuse  yourself.  .  .  . 
In  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  Estelle  Levy  is  Europena 
and  Pat  Ryan  is  Asia,  Andy  Don- 
nelly plays  Billy  and  Amy  Sedelle 
is  Australia.  .  .  . 


More  Members 

of 

Radio  Stars  Junior  Club 

Jeanne  Mosher,  251  Main  St..  Hudson  Falls. 

New  York. 

Kuth   Kustelman,  208  Cooke  St.,  Waterbury. 

Conn. 

Ellen  Boost,  Cloe  BobHt.  Route  5.  Box  139. 
Vancouver,  Washington. 

Marie  Hodges,  302  K  St..  South  Boston,  Mass. 

Joanmarie  I  Iricksen,  '.(20  Atlantic  Ave.,  At- 
lantic City.  New  jersey. 

(Jerry  Betts,  '-'27  Harwood  Ave.,  Klyria.  Ohio. 

Maxine  Blakeslee,  04  Seventh  Avenue.  Brook- 
lyn. New  York. 

Betty  Jane  Cone,  112  West  Miller  St..  Elinira, 
New  York. 

Gwendolyn  Withers,  K.  F.  I).  No.  2.  I'utnain. 

Conn. 

Donna  Kberlv,  020  Castalla  St..  Bellevue, 
Ohio. 

Carolyn  Kerr,  848  Kilsyth  Road,  Elizabeth. 
New  Jersey. 

Joyce  Elaine  Reader,  20'J  I'rcston  St..  Hart- 
ford. Conn. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Eaknwski,  2122  North  Kimball 

Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
I.orrainne    Briickniaiin,    '.>4(>     Seventh  Ave., 

S.  W..  Faribault.  Minn. 
Thomas  M.  Hancock,  Powderly.  Kentucky. 
Mary  Ann  llildner,  835  16th  Ave.,  Irvlnjiton, 

New  Jersey. 
Betty  Jean  Miller,  Mary  Jo  Miller,  f.21  S.  \V. 

Thirtieth.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Clarlsse  <;.  Willette,  4<»  Gold  St..  Sprintrlield, 

Massachuset  ts. 
Marv   Ann   Morris,    Apt.   82,   601    West  180th 

St..  New  York  City. 
Anne  Oliver,  271  Grant  Ave.,  Orantwood.  New 

Jersey. 

Marearet   Macy,  1»!  Oak  St..  Troy.  Ohio. 
Joan   I.evistes,  e.'o  Besso's  Boulevard  Villa, 

Rockland  Lake.  New  York. 
Ksther  Herman,  Brainard.  New  York. 
Sydelle    Wasserman.    207    Park    Ave.,  Fnion 

City.  New  Jersey. 
Thomas  Martini,  Jr.,  1124  Wells  Ave.,  Price 

mil.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Baby  Kose  Marie,  63  Claremont  Rd„  Palisade. 
New  Jersey. 

Norma  Sceback,  Route  No.  1.  Box  SO,  Good- 
hue. Minn.,  c/o  C.  11.  Sceback.  Sr. 

Charles  Evans,  424  Crandall  Ave.,  Xoungs- 
town.  Ohio. 

Elmore  Buck,  Sterlinu  Buck.  4088  Banks  St.. 

New  Orleans.  Louisiana. 

Eleanore  Fair,  SI  Raleigh  SI.,  Chatham.  On- 
tario. Canada. 

Bernita  Kicbey,  488  Stockton  St..  Ripon,  Cal. 

Florence  Alice  Ball,  lttKt  Fitchland,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Bussell  Carroll,  Elaine  Carroll,  IS  Dartmouth 
Street,  Everett.  Massachusetts. 

Join  Radio  Stars  Junior  Club  now! 
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who  guards  against  COSMETIC  SKIN 


SOFT,  smooth  skin  wins  romance 
— tender  moments  no  woman 
ever  forgets!  So  what  a  shame  it  is 
when  good  looks  are  spoiled  by 
unattractive  Cosmetic  Skin. 

It's  so  unnecessary  for  any 
woman  to  risk  this  modern  com- 
plexion trouble — with  its  enlarged 
pores,  tiny  blemishes,  blackheads, 
perhaps. 

Cosmetics  Harmless  if 
removed  this  way 

Lux  Toilet  Soap  is  made  to 
remove  cosmetics  thor- 
oughly. Its  ACTIVE  lather 
guards  against  dangerous 
pore  clogging  because  it 
cleans  so  deeply  —  gently 
carries  away  every  vestige 
of  hidden  dust,  dirt,  stale 
cosmetics. 

You  can  use  cosmetics  all 


you  wish  if  you  remove  them  this 
safe,  gentle  way.  Before  you  put  on 
fresh  make-up  during  the  day — 
ALWAYS  before  you  go  to  bed  at 
night — use  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 

Remember,  this  is  the  fine,  white 
soap  9  out  of  10  screen  stars  have 
used  for  years.  It  will  protect  your 
skin — give  it  that  smooth,  cared- 
for  look  that's  so  appealing. 


"A  ^k^- 


Use  Cosmetics?  Yes,  indeed! 
"But  I  always  use  Lux 
Toilet  Soap  to  guard 
acjaimt  Cosmetic  Skin 

C/audeffeCo/berf 

STAR  OF  PARAMOUNT'S  "THE  BRIDE  COMES  HOME" 
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TEST. 


•3k 


the  PERFOLASTIC  GIRDLE 
.  .  .  at  our  expense!  


read  an  'ad'  of  the 
Perfolastic  Company 
. .  .  and  sent  for  FREE 
folder." 


"The  massage  .  like 
action  did  it... the  fat 
seemed  to  have  melted 
away." 


"They  allowed  me  to 
wear  their  Perforated 
Girdle  for  10  days  on 
trial." 


"In  a  very  short  time 
I  had  reduced  my  hips 
9  INCHES  and  my 
weight  SO  pounds." 


YOUR  WAIST 
AND  HIPS 

DAYS 
OR 


REDUCE 

•  •  •  ft  costs  you  nothing! 

WE  WANT  you  to  try  the  Perfolastic 
Girdle  and  Uplift  Brassiere.  Test 
them  for  yourself  for  10  days  absolutely 
FREE.  Then,  if  without  diet,  drugs  or 
exercise,  you  have  not  reduced  at  least 
3  inches  around  waist  and  hips,  they  will 
cost  you  nothing! 

Reduce  Quickly,  Easily,  and  Safely! 

The  massage-like  action  of  these  famous  Per- 
folastic Reducing  Garments  takes  the  place  of 
months  of  tiring  exercises  and  dieting.  Worn  next 
to  the  body  with  perfect  safety,  the  Perfolastic 
gently  massages  away  the  surplus  fat  with  every 
movement,  stimulating  the  body  once  more  into 
energetic  health. 

Don't  Wait  Any  Longer.  .  .Act  Today 

You  can  prove  to  yourself  quickly  and  definitely 
whether  or  not  this  very  efficient  girdle  and  bras- 
siere will  reduce  your  waist,  hips  and  diaphragm. 
Vou  do  not  need  to  risk  one  penny  .  .  .  try  them  for 
10  days  ...  at  our  expense! 


•SEND  FOR  TEN  DAY   FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 


PERFOLASTIC,  Inc. 

Dept.  5310     41  EAST  42nd  ST..  New  York.  NY. 

Please  send  me  FREE  BOOKLET  describing  and  illustrat- 
ing the  new  Perfolastic  (Jirdle  and  Brassiere,  also  sample  of 

Perforated  rubber  and  particulars  of  your  10 -DAY  Fit  EE 
111AL  OFKEK. 

Name  . 


Address^ 

Use  Couvon 


on  Penny  Pout  Card 


SUNDAYS 

(Sept.  1st,  8th,  15th,  22nd  and  29th) 
10:00   EDST    (%) — Southernaireg  Quartet. 

WJZ   and  an  NBC  blue  network. 

10:00  EDST  (M>> — Dr.  Charles  L.  Goodell. 
WEAF   and   an   NBC   red  network. 

11:30  EDST  (1) — Major  Bowes'  Capitol 
Family.  Waldo  Mayo,  conductor  and 
solo  violinist;  Roy  Campbell  Royal- 
ists; Tom  McLaughlin,  baritone; 
Nicholas  Cosentino,  operatic  tenor; 
Helen  Alexander,  coloratura  soprano. 
NBC  Service  from  the  Capitol  Thea- 
tre to  WEAF  and  network. 

12:00  EDST  (1) — Salt  Lake  City  Taber- 
nacle Choir  and  Organ.  (From  Utah.) 
WABC,  WOKO,  CKLW.  WIBX,  WSPD, 
WQAM,  WDBO,  WDAE.  WPG,  WLBZ. 
WORC.  WMBR,  WFEA,  WCOA. 
WMAS,  WBT,  WBNS,  WBIG,  WDBJ. 
WSJS,  WCAO.  WJAS,  WFBL,  WALA, 
WBRC.  WADC.  WGST,  WDSU,  WNAX, 
KWKH,  KLRA.  WREC,  WKBN, 
KRLD,  KTRH.  WCCO,  WLAC,  WMBD. 
KSCJ,  KLZ,  KSL,  KERN,  WDNC. 
KOMA,  WIBW.  WOC,  KTSA.  WACO. 
WTOC,  WHP,  WDOD,  KRNT,  KFAB, 
WJSV,  KFH.  WSFA.  KOIN.  KTUL. 
WOWO,  KGKO.  KFBK. 

12:00  Noon  EDST   <y2) — Tastyeast  Oppor- 
tunity Matinee.    Johnny  Johnson  and 
his  orchestra;  guest  artists. 
WJZ.    WBAL,    WJ1AL,    1V1IZ,  YV'BZA, 
WSYR,   KDKA,   WJR,  WCKY. 

12:30  P.M.  EDST  (1)— Radio  City  Music 
Hall.  Symphony  orchestra;  Glee  Club; 
Soloists. 

WJZ  and  an  NBC  blue  network. 

2:30  EDST  (Vt) — Between  the  Bookends. 
WABC,  WADC.  WOKO.  WCAO. 
WNAC.  WKBW.  WBBM,  KMBC. 
WHK.  KRNT,  CKLW.  WDRC,  WFBM, 
KMBC.  KFAB,  WHAS.  WCAU.  WJAS. 
WEAN,  KMOX,  WFBL,  WSPD.  WJSV, 
KERN.  KMJ.  KHJ.  KOIN.  KFBK. 
KGB,  KFRC.  KOL.  KFPY.  KWG.  KVI, 
WGST.  WRRC.  WBT,  WBNS,  KRLD, 
KLZ,  WOWO.  WCCO.  WLAC.  WDSU. 
KOMA.  WMBG,  WrDBJ,  WHEC,  KSL, 
WMAS.  WIBX. 

3:00  EDST  (1) — Symphonic  Hour.  How- 
ard  Barlow,  conductor. 


WABC 
WDNC, 
WCAO. 
WMBR, 
WDBO, 
CKLW, 
CKAC, 
WREC. 
KRLD. 
KOMA, 
WNOX. 
WGST, 
KFH. 
KHJ. 
KFPY. 
WSFA, 
KWG, 
KVOR, 


WKRC,  WLBZ, 
WHP.  WMBG, 
WEAN.  WPG, 
WBNS.  WIBX. 
WICC.  WDBJ. 
WJAS,  WSPD 


WADC. 
WKBW. 
WK  BN, 
WHK, 
WSJS.  WOKO. 
WDAE.  WBT. 


WMAS.       WORC.  WFBM, 
KWKH,      AVDSU.  WQAM. 
KTRH,       WIBW,  WTOC. 
WHAS,       KGKO.  WDOD. 
WDRC.       WMBC.  KMOX, 
WBRC.  WCCO.  KSCJ.  WLAC, 
WALA,     KLZ,     KVOR,  KSL. 
KOIN.     KOL,     KGB,  KERN. 

KRNT.  WMBD,  WACO. 
WFRC.  WFBL.  KFBK,  KDH, 
WSMK,  WGL.  WFEA,  WGR. 
WISN,  WESG. 


WHAM, 
WSYR, 
KWK, 


WGAR. 
KDKA. 
WREN. 


DHV  BV 
DBV 


3:30  EDST  (Ys) — Penthouse  Serenade, 
Charles  Gaylord's  sophisticated  mu- 
sic; Don  Mario,  soloist;  Dorothy  Ham- 
ilton, beauty  adviser;  guest  stars. 
(Maybelline  Co.) 

WEAF.  WTIC,  WTAG.  WEEI. 
WRC.  WBEN.  WTAM,  WJAR,  WCSH. 
WFBR,  WGY.  WCAE,  WW.T.  WMAQ. 
WLW,     WDAF,     KYW.     WHO.  KSD, 

WSAI. 

5:00  EDST  (V2) — Melodiana,  with  Abe 
Lyman's  Orchestra;  Lucy  Monroe,  So- 
prano, and  Oliver  Smith,  Tenor. 
(Sterling     Products,     Inc. — Phillips 

Dental  Magnesia.) 
WABC,  WOKO.  WCAO.  WAAB. 
WGR.  WFBL,  WBBM,  WKRC.  WHK. 
KRNT.  CKLW,  WDRC.  WFBM, 
KMBC,  WHAS,  WCAU,  WJAS, 
WEAN,  KMOX.  WSPD.  WADC. 
WJSV,  KFAB.  WCCO,  WHEC,  CFRB. 

5:00  EDST  (V2) — Roses  and  Drums.  Civil 
War  dramas.  (Union  Central  Life  Ins. 
Co.) 

WJZ,  WMAL.  WBZA. 
WJR.  WBAL.  WBZ, 
WLW,  WENR,  KSO. 
KOIL,  WMT.  WFIL. 
5:00  EDST  (%) — America's  First  Rhythm 
Symphony — I)e  Wolf  Hopper,  narrator, 
with  8(i  artists  from  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  (United  Drug 
Co.) 

WEAF,  WTIC,  WTAG,  KSTP.  WTM.I, 
WHO.  WOW,  WHIO,  WRC.  WJAR. 
WCSH,  WFBR,  WGY.  WBEN.  WTAM, 
WWJ,  WSAI.  WMAQ.  WDAF  WIBA. 
WEBC.  WRVA.  WPTF.  W.IAX.  WIOD, 
WFLA,  WAVE,  WSM,  WMC.  WSB. 
WAPI.  WJDX.  WSMB,  KOA,  KDYL, 
KPO.  KFI,  KGW.  KOMO.  KYW,  KHQ, 
KFYR,  KFSD.  WKY,  WEEI.  WCAE. 
KVOO.  WBAP.  KTHS.  KTBS,  KPRC. 
WOAI. 

5:30  EDST  (Vi) — .Julia  Sanderson  and 
Frank  Crunvft,  Jack  shilkret's  Orches- 
tra. (General  Baking  Co.) 
WABC.  WOKO,  WAAB.  WHK.  WIBX, 
WSPD,  WBNS.  WWVA.  WADC. 
WCAO.  WGR,  CKLW.  WJSV.  WHEC. 
WORC,  WDRC,  WCAU,  WEAN,  WFBL, 
WICC.  WMAS.  WFBM.  KMBC,  WHAS. 
KMOX.   WDSU,  KOMA.   KFH.  KTUL. 

5:45  EDST  (Vi) — Bob  Becker's  Fireside 
Chats  About  Dogs.  (John  Morrell  & 
Co.) 

WJZ,  WBZ,  WBZA.  WSYR,  WFIL, 
WHAM,  WGAR,  WJR.  WCKY,  WENR. 
WMT.  KSO.  KDKA.  WBAL.  WMAL. 
KWK.  WREN.  KOIL. 
6:00  EDST  (%) — National  Amateur  Night. 
Ray  Perkins,  Master-of-Cercmonies  j 
Arnold  Johnson'8  Orchestra;  Amateur 
Talent.  (Health  Products  Corp.  Feen- 
A-Mlnt.) 

WABC.       WOKO.  WCAO. 
WKBW,       WBBM,  WKRC. 
CKLW,       WDRC.  WFBM. 
WHAS,  WCAU.  WJAS.  KMOX, 
WJSV.     KERN,     KMJ.  KHJ. 
KFBK,     KGB,     KFRC,  KDB. 


WAAB, 
WHK, 
KMBC. 
WFBL, 
KOIN. 
KOL. 


{Continued  on  page  82) 


Eastern 
Daylight 
Saving 
Time 


1  A.  M. 

2  A.M. 

3  A.  M. 

4  A.M. 

5  A.  M. 

6  A.  M. 

7  A.  M. 

8  A.M. 

9  A.  M. 

10  A.  M. 

11  A.  M. 

12  Noon 


M. 

.  M. 
3  P.  M. 


1  P. 

2  P. 


4  P. 

5  P. 


M. 

.  M. 

6  P.  M. 

7  P.  M. 

8  P.  M. 

9  P.  M 

10  P.  M. 

11  P.  M. 
12  Mdt 


Central 
Daylight 

and 
Eastern 
Standard 
Time 
12  Mdt.     12  Noon 


1  A.M. 

2  A.  M. 

3  A.  M. 

4  AM. 

5  A.  M 
M. 
M. 

8  A.  M. 
M. 
M. 
M. 


1  P.  M. 

2  P.  M. 


6  A. 

7  A. 


9  A 

10  A 

11  A 


3  P. 

4  P. 


M. 

,  M. 

5  P.  M. 

6  P.  M. 

7  P.  M. 

8  P.  M. 

9  P.  M. 

10  P.  M. 

11  P.  M. 


11  P.  M. 

12  Mdt 


1  A.  M. 

2  A.  M. 

3  A.  M. 

4  A.  M. 

5  A.  M. 

6  A.  M. 

7  A.  M. 

8  A.  M. 

9  A.  M. 
10  A.  M. 


Mountain 
Daylight 

and 
Central 
Standard 
Time 

11  A.  M 

12  Noon 

1  P.  M 

2  P 


M. 

3  P.  M. 

4  P.  M. 


5  P 

6  P 


M 

M. 

7  P.  M. 

8  P.  M. 

9  P.  M. 
10  P.  M. 


10  P 

11 


P.  M. 
12  Mdt. 

1  A.  M. 

2  A.  M. 

3  A.  M. 

4  A.  M. 

5  A.  M. 

6  A.  M. 

7  A.  M. 

8  A.  M. 

9  A.  M. 


Pacific 
Daylight 

and 
Mountain 
Standard 

Time 
.  M.    10  A.  M. 

11  A.  M. 

12  Noon 

1  P.  M. 

2  P.  M. 


3  P.  M. 

4  P.  M. 
6  P.  M. 
6  P.  M. 


7  P. 


9  P 


Pacific 
Standard 
Time 


9  P.  M. 

10  P.  M. 

11  P.  M. 

12  Mdt. 


10  A 

11  A 


A  M. 
M. 
M. 


12  Noon 


1  A 

2  A 


1  P. 

2  P 


3  A.  M. 
<  A.  M. 

5  A.  M. 

6  A.  M. 

7  A.M. 


3  P.  M. 

4  P.  M. 

5  P.  M. 

6  P.  M. 

7  P.  M. 


8  A.  M.     8  P.  M. 


RADIO  STARS 


et  mi/  c/edtA  &e  a  warning 
ltd  all  dt/ter  CORNS,  i/aunq  or  old  I 

"Every  corn  that  ever  stabbed  a  human  toe 
should  beware  of  that  arch  enemy,  Blue-Jay!"— 
wails  this  old  patriarch,  in  death-bed  testimony 


(1)  "For  23  years  I 
was  the  power  be' 
hind  the  throne  in  the 
Briggs  family.  Mrs. 
Briggs  had  tried  in 
many  ways  to  get  rid 
of  me — even  tried  to 
murder  me  with  a 
razor — but  this  old 
corn  always 
won  out. 


(2)  Time  after  time  I 
almost  wrecked  that 
family!  I  made  life  so 
miserable  for  poor 
Mrs.  Briggs  that  she 
became  cranky  and 
cross  —  and  Mr. 
Briggs  would  get  mad 
and  leave  the  house 
in  a  huff. 


(3)  A  kindly  neighbor 
woman,  Mrs.  Allen, 
was  the  start  of  my 
undoing.  One  day 
when  she  found  Mrs. 
Briggs  crying,  she 
whispered  to  her, 
My  dear,  why 
don't  you  get  rid  of 
that  corn  with  this 
Blue-Jay?" 


(4)  Blue-Jay  struck  me 
like  lightning!  In  just 
a  moment  1  was 
smothered  in  soft,  felt 
prison  walls.  My  cries 
were  unheard  and  my 
stabbing  went  unno- 
ticed. My  23  year 
racket  was  over,  I 
was  a  doomed  corn. 


(5)  When  Mr.  Briggs 
came  home  that  night, 
he  found  a  happy  wife. 
They  went  out  and 
danced  just  to  cele- 
brate! And  I  was  for- 
gotten. Now,  3  days 
later,  my  lifeless  form 
will  soon  be 
lifted  out.  My 
dying  w-ords 
are  —  Corns, 
beware  of 
Blue -Jay!" 


Corn  suffering  ended  safely  and  easily  with 
this  scientific  method 

•  Only  a  corn  sufferer  knows  how 
painful  a  corn  can  really  be.  Yet  this 
suffering  is  absolutely  unnecessary. 
A  visit  to  any  druggist— and  the 
purchase  of  Blue-Jay  (the  scientific 
corn  remover)  for  25c— will  bring 
blessed  and  lasting  relief. 

Blue-Jay  stops  the  pain  instantly. 
The  soft,  snug  fitting  pad  cushions 
the  corn  against  painful  shoe  pres- 
sure. The  pad  is  held  securely  in 
place  by  the  special  Wet-Pruf  ad- 


hesive strip  (waterproof — soft,  kid- 
like finish — does  not  cling  to  stock- 
ing). In  the  meantime,  without 
your  knowing  or  feeling  it,  the  safe 
Blue-Jay  medication  is  gently  un- 
dermining the  corn.  After  3  days, 
you  take  off  the  pad  and  the  corn 
lifts  out  completely. 

If  you  have  a  corn — even  a  tiny 
one — remove  it  right  away  with 
Blue-Jay.  Don't  be  satisfied  with 
temoorary  relief.  Insist  on  Blue-Jay. 


BLUE -J  AY 

BAUER  &  BLACK  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  PLASTER 


EXERCISE  BOOK  FREE  Illustrates  valuable  exercises  for 
foot  health  and  beauty.  Also  free  booklet  "'For  Better  Feet." 
contains  helpful  information  for  foot  sufferers.  Address 
Bauer  &  Black,  2500  S.  Dearborn  St..  Chicago.  Pasting 
coupon  on  government  postcard  saves  postage. 

P..S.-10 


..City 
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RADIO  STARS 


-f/h  Own  IWotlt  £nemy 


{Continued  from  page  35) 


MILDLY  MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES 

CORK-TIPPED 


EVERY  SMOKE  A  HIT! 

A  touch  of  mild  menthol  to  cool  and  re- 
fresh. The  choicest  of  choice  tobaccos  for 
the  fine  tobacco  lover.  Cork  tips  to  save 
lips.  And  a  valuable  B  8c  W  coupon  in  each 
pack.  Save  'em  for  a  choice  of  beautiful, 
useful  premiums.  (Offer  good  in  U.  S.  A. 
only;  write  for  FREE  illustrated  premium 
booklet.)  More  for  your  money  every  way 
in  KODLS — that's  why  sales  soar.  Try  a 


Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
SAVE COUPONS      HANDSOME PREMIUMS 


15*  jk  TWENTY 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES  .  .  .  NOW  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES  .  .  .  ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS  1 


The  next  day  Husing  apologized.  But  it 
was  too  late.  The  damage  was.  done. 
He  was  a  target  once  again  for  journalistic 
knives. 

The  best  liked  guy  on  Radio  Row  is  a 
sweet,  young  guy  in  Columbia's  press  de- 
partment. He  asked  me  not  to  mention  his 
name.  So  I  will  not.  Husing,  who  has 
no  sense  of  humor,  insulted  him  before  a 
crowded  room;  ■  They  went  down  to  the 
cellar  of  the  broadcasting  building.  The 
kid  is  as  big  as  Husing  and  very  handy 
with  his  dukes. 

But  again  Husing  won. 

He  was  rilled  with  remorse  the  next 
day,  when  I  met  him.  He  confessed  he 
really  liked  the  guy,  and  was  sorry  it 
had  happened.  But  his  worst  enemy  was 
getting  in  his  licks.  Husing  was  fighting 
himself. 

At  the  Kentucky  Derby,  he  met  Jack 
Foster.  If  there  ever  was  a  right  guy, 
Foster  is  it.  He  was  a  radio  editor  be- 
fore he  became  an  important  executive  on 
the  New  York  World-Telegram.  Jack  is 
famous  for  his  severity  and  his  honesty. 


"Sit  in  my  booth,"  Ted  asked  Foster. 

"I  can't,"  explained  the  mild  kilocycle 
commentator.  ''I  promised  Clem  McCar- 
thy I  would  sit  with  him  in  the  NBC 

coop." 

"So,"  sneered  Husing,  "you're  subsid- 
ized I" 

Foster  winced,  and  walked  away.  They 
are  mortal  enemies  to  this  day. 

Husing  pulled  the  same  thing  on  me. 

I  was  the  guest  of  CBS  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Roosevelt.  Husing, 
Ted  Glover,  CBS  news  manager,  Quentin 
Reynolds,  of  Collier's,  and  I  shared  a 
suite. 

Husing  came  home.  There  was  a  party 
going.  The  room  was  thronged.  There 
were  people  there  I  didn't  know. 

"Screw,"  shouted  Husing  to  me  as  I 
sat  on  his  bed,  "you  got  to  leave.  You're 
subsidized  by  Columbia !" 

I  think  the  only  thing  a  newspaperman 
has  is  his  honesty.  Naturally  I  resented 
Husing's  remark.  We  almost  came  to 
blows.  The  fight  was  stopped.  I  thought 
Husing  had  done  a  masterful  job  in  re- 
porting the  oath-taking.  I  said  so  in  my 
column  the  next  day. 

I  had  hardly  got  back  into  my  office 
in  New  York  when  a  letter  came.  It  was 
from  Husing.  He  was  sorry  he  had  been 
so  crude.  But  that  was  the  last  good  no- 
tice he  got  from  me.  I  roasted  him  every 
day  for  a  year. 

But  he  proved  to  be  a  bigger  guy  than 
I  was.  I  was  going  to  Washington  to 
write  a  political  column.    He  came  over 


to  my  table  in  Billy  La  Hiff's  Tavern 
where  we  all  hang  out.  He  stuck  out 
his  hand. 

"Come  up  to  the  house  for  breakfast  to- 
morrow," he  said.  "You  haven't  a  radio 
column  now.    I  don't  need  you." 

There  is  a  strange  man.  He  insulted 
me  when  I  could  do  him  some  good.  He 
made  a  friend  out  of  me  when  my  days 
of  boosting  and  bad  notices  were  over ! 

So  now  you  can  understand  why  you  read 
about  Husing  being  a  wrong  gee  in  the 
newspapers.  He  doesn't  want  to,  but  he 
always  manages  to  annoy  the  critics.  It 
all  comes  down  to  the  lack  of  humor  in 
the  best  announcer  in  the  world.  His  form- 
er wife  is  a  remarkable  woman,  a  fine  cook 
and  a  generous  hostess  who  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  on  Broadway.  I  do 
not  know  their  secret  sorrow.  They 
parted  with  fine  dignity,  still  friends  but 
concealing  their  difficulty.  I  have  been 
around  with  them  many  times,  separately 
and  singly,  before  and  after  their  divorce. 

When  Mrs.  Husing  married  Lenny  Hay- 
ton,  the  Micky  Mouse  of  orchestra  lead- 


ers, I  wished  them  happiness.  I  am  sure 
Ted  did,  too. 

The  ladies  like  Husing.  I  have  seen  him 
and  sat  with  him  in  the  Broadway  dead- 
falls with  Estelle  Taylor  and  Peggy  Hop- 
kins Joyce.  His  name  has  appeared  in 
print  with  that  of  Jean  Harlow. 

But  lately  he  is  often  with  Ann  St. 
George,  a  blonde  and  beautiful  choir  girl 
from  the  Hollywood  Restaurant  covey.  I 
sat  one  night  with  Ted  and  Ann.  A  re- 
porter asked  them  if  they  were  engaged. 

"That's  our  business,"  Ted  said. 

There  is  not  a  guy  in  our  town  who 
plays  more  benefits.  He  is  making  money, 
and  likes  to  spend  it.  You  see  him  around 
and  about,  staking  guys  whose  luck  ran 
out,  picking  up  checks  for  friends  and 
scowling  at  pests. 

That's  Husing  the  man — I  like  him,  and 
I  hope  he  likes  me. 

He  stands  alone  as  a  radio  announcer. 
Office  politics  has  robbed  him  of  the  ex- 
citement of  news  broadcasts  he  likes  so 
much,  and  now  he  does  only  sports. 

The  guy  who  took  him  off  the  big  jobs 
says  he  has  no  change  of  pace.  I  have 
heard  the  flabby  substitutes  who  have  taken 
his  place  where  the  headlines  are  rigged. 
They  don't  belong  in  the  same  studio  with 
him. 

The  guy  is  a  stand  out.  He  is  at  the 
peak  of  his  profession.  But  there's  only 
one  guy  who  may  trip  him  up ;  who  may 
ruin  him ;  who  may  shatter  his  pedestal. 

The  guy's  name  is  Ted  Husing. 
The  End 


TOP!    I  Wouldn't  you  like  to  win  a  prize? 

On  Pages  32  and  33  of  this  issue — 319  prizes!    Yes,  sir! 
£QQ|{  |  I  I  three  hundred  and  nineteen  of  'em — just  waiting  to  be 
won! 

|  ICTCfl  |  ]        Read  the  rules — put  on  your  thinking  cap — and  go 
"  "  ■    in  and  win  one  for  yourself.    It's  a  cinch! 
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^  PALM  OLIVE  BEAUTY 


BOX  THEATRE 


1 

changes  its  broadcast  hour  to 

FRIDAY  NIGHTS 
NBC  BLUE  NETWORK 


:-'\ 


N 


OW  you  can  listen  to  this 
delightful  radio  program 
at  a  more  convenient  time. 
Palmolive's  famous  series  of 
one-hour  musical  dramas  is  now 
on  the  air  every  FRIDAY  night. 
Over  a  coast-to-coast  NBC  Net- 
work. (Please  see  Friday  list- 
ings in  this  issue  for  your  local 
time  and  station.) 

Look  forward  to  the  same 
wonderful  performances  you 


The  Palmolive  Beauty  Box  Theatre  is  brought  to  you 
by  PALMOLIVE  —  the  Beauty  Soap  made  with  gentle 
Olive  and  Palm  Oils  to  keep  skin  lovely. 


COMING  ATTRACTIONS 


have  enjoyed  on  Tuesday  nights. 
The  same  clever  adaptations 
from  favorite  stage  produc- 
tions. The  same  brilliant  all-star 
cast  of  radio,  concert  and  opera 
headliners  .  .  .  Francia  White, 
James  Melton,  Theodore  Webb, 
Jan  Peerce,  Florence  Vickland, 
etc. . . .  together  with  the  Palm- 
olive  30  piece  orchestra  and  the 
glorious  Palmolive  Chorus  of 
20  voices. 


COUNTESS  MARITZA 
STUDENT  PRINCE 
MISS  SPRINGTIME 
BLOSSOM  TIME 
THE  RED  MILL 
NEW  MOON 
DU  BARRY 
NATOMA 


Thrilling  new 

PALMOLIVE 
CONTEST! 

'FOR  BEAUTY'S  SAKE" 
EVERY  WEEK  *1000  C#H 
7000  other  prizes! 

A  contest  so  simple,  so  easy,  and 
such  fun  to  do !  In  addition  to  the 
first  prize  of  $1000  in  cash,  there 
are  1000  other  prizes.  Don't  fail 
to  listen  in  for  complete  details. 


\ 


\1 
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'Tkc  Man  IVko  Jlolt  £vet(fthinj 


{Continued  from  page  45) 


Much 
mora  is 
expected 

f  ram  women 
today 


These  days  are  good  to  women.  They  have 
independence  unheard  of  a  generation  ago. 
And  with  this  new  status  every  woman  is 
expected  to  have  a  frank,  wholesome  out- 
look, particularly  in  those  matters  which 
affect  her  intimate  feminine  life. 

Take  the  question  of  feminine  hygiene. 
The  modern  woman  has  found  out  that 
Zonite  is  the  ideal  combination  of  strength 
and  safety  needed  for  this  purpose.  The 
day  is  gone  when  caustic  and  poisonous 
compounds  actually  were  the  only  anti- 
septics strong  enough.  In  the  past,  you 
could  not  criticize  women  for  using  them. 
But  today  every  excuse  for  them  is  gone. 

Zonite  is  not  poisonous,  not  caustic. 
Zonite  will  never  harm  any  woman,  never 
cause  damage  to  sensitive  membranes, 
never  leave  an  area  of  scar-tissue.  This 
remarkable  antiseptic-germicide  is  as  gen- 
tle as  pure  water  upon  the  human  tissues. 
Yet  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  any  dilu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  that  may  be  allowed 
on  the  human  body. 

Zonite  originated  during  the  World  War. 
Today  it  is  sold  in  every  town  or  city  in 
America,  even  in  the  smallest  villages. 
Women  claim  that  Zonite  is  the  greatest 
discovery  of  modern  times.  Comes  in  bot- 
tles—at 30c,  60c  and  $1.00. 

Suppositories,  too— sealed  hi  glass 
There  is  also  a  semi-solid  form  — Zonite 
Suppositories.  These  are  white  and  cone- 
like. Some  women  prefer  them  to  the  liquid 
while  others  use  both.  Box  holding  a  dozen, 
individually  sealed  in  glass,  $1.00.  Ask  for 
both  Zonite  Suppositories  and  liquid  Zonite 
by  name  at  drug  or  department  stores. 
There  is  no  substitute. 

Send  coupon  below  for  the  much  dis- 
cussed booklet  "Facts  for  Women."  This 
book  comes  to  the  point  and  answers  ques- 
tions clearly  and  honestly.  It  will  make  you 
understand.  Get  this  book.  Send  for  it  now. 

USE   COUPON   FOR   FREE  BOOKLET 


ZONITE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  RS-510 

Chrysler  Building.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of  the  booklet  or  booklets  checked  below. 
(    )  Facts  for  Women 
<    )  Use  of  Antiseptics  in  the  Home 
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to  meet  and  entertain  fine  young  boys  and 
girls.  And  Herbert — well,  there  wasn't 
a  thing  Herbert  couldn't  have.  But  don't 
think  he  was  spoiled.  Far  from  it.  He 
was  a  fine,  handsome  boy  who  had  a 
grown-up  mind  and  a  wholesome  per- 
sonality. 

Al  and  his  son  would  talk  and  argue 
for  hours  at  a  stretch  about  anything. 
Very  often,  the  boy  would  get  the  best 
of  his  father  in  this  battle  of  wits,  and 
Al  would  beam  with  delight  and  paternal 
pride.  You  could  see  the  great  admira- 
tion and  companionship  father  and  son 
shared.  The  boy  already  had  displayed 
a  remarkable  talent  as  an  artist  and  many 
professional  artists,  to  whom  Al  proudly 
had  shown  his  work,  predicted  a  great 
future  for  him.  Great  kid,  that  boy !  Al 
Goodman's  eyes  betrayed  his  feelings  for 
his  son  every  time  he  looked  at  him. 

The  succeeding  years  brought  those 
intimate  little  episodes  that  round  out  a 
family  album.  There  was  the  day  when 
Rita  married  Irving  Prager,  a  musician. 
And  the  time  when  Herbert  was  valedic- 
torian of  his  class  in  High  School.  Then 
Evelyn's  baby.  And  the  excitement  the 
day  that  Herbert  won  the  scholarship. 
When  Al  became  music  director  of  one 
of  the  most  important  radio  shows. 

His  happiness  was  mounting  in  a  rising 
crescendo.  Then  in  that  fateful  year,  his 
whole  world  crashed  around  him. 

The  series  of  tragedies  started  with 
the  day  last  summer  when  Al  bumped 
his  leg  against  a  piano  during  rehearsal. 
Like  a  forecast  of  what  the  rest  of  the 
year  was  to  bring,  it  started  out  as  an 
inconsequential  incident,  and  suddenly 
turned  out  to  be  a  horrible  nightmare. 

When  he  reached  home,  the  pain  in  his 
leg  increased  and  Fanny  called  a  doctor. 

"You've  got  to  lie  flat  on  your  back, 
without  moving,"  the  doctor  told  him. 

Al  thought  he  was  kidding. 

"It's  phlebitis,"  the  doctor  warned  hiin. 
"You  hit  the  main  artery  and  a  blood 
clot  developed.  One  tiny  move  will  break 
that  clot  and  send  it  to  the  heart,  and 
then — instant  death." 

For  three  months  Al  Goodman,  an 
active,  strong,  healthy  man  in  his  early 
forties,  had  to  give  up  his  work  and  lie 
flat  on  his  back  without  daring  to  move 
his  leg  even  a  fraction.  Can  you  pic- 
ture the  ordeal  he  went  through,  with 
the  dread  thought  that  death  might  catch 
him  unawares  any  moment  ?  Added  to 
that  was  the  fact  that  it  was  during  the 
hot,  sticky  summer  months  and  he 
couldn't  be  moved  out  of  the  city.  His 
bed  was  like  a   torture  chamber. 

Friends  weren't  allowed  to  visit  him 
often,  as  any  excitement  might  cause  a 
fatal  jerk  of  the  body.  It  was  fifteen- 
year-old  Herbert  who  made  those  in- 
sufferable days  tolerable.  He  would  sit 
by  his  father's  bedside  and  soon  Al,  lost 
in  a  discussion  with  him,  would  forget 
his  trouble.  The  understanding  between 
father  and  son  deepened  into  a  silent  de- 
votion during  those  terrible  months. 

Finally,  the  leg  healed  completely.  Al 
went  about  trying  to  make  up  for  the  time 


he  had  lost.  It  was  in  the  Fall,  sponsors 
were  hearing  new  programs,  and  Al  was 
auditioning  for  several  of  them.  He  was 
busy  and  happy. 

There  was  one  program  he  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  get.  The  Palmolive 
Theatre  of  the  Air  was  casting  the  drag- 
net for  a  new  orchestra  leader.  The  best 
known  musicians  tried  out  for  the  job. 
The  prestige  behind  it,  the  money,  the 
opportunities — it  was  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable catches  in  radio. 

Then  the  big  day,  last  October,  when 
Al  was  to  audition  for  that  show.  "If 
I  get  it,"  he  told  Herbert  excitedly,  "we'll 
go  out  and  have  a  swell  celebration." 

He  was  in  rare  form  that  day.  His 
expressive  hands  whipped  his  musicians 
into  action  and  they  played  with  the  verve 
and  beauty  that  distinguishes  the  Al 
Goodman  orchestra.  He  was  half-way 
through  the  audition  when  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  a  phone  call. 

"It's  important."  he  was  told. 

His  hands  trembled  as  he  put  down  his 
baton.  He  had  a  certain  feeling  that 
disaster  lay  at  the  other  end  of  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Herbert  is  very  siek.  He's  calling  for 
you.    Come  at  once!" 

He  stood  dazed.  It  took  him  a  full 
minute  to  get  the  meaning  of  that  mes- 
sage. Then  he  uttered  a  terrible  cry  and 
rushed  from  the  studio.  His  violinist 
picked  up  Al's  baton  and  the  audition 
went  on. 

Al  reached  home  just  before  they 
placed  the  boy  on  the  stretcher  and 
trundled  him  off  to  the  hospital  for  an 
emergency  operation. 

It  was  internal  paralysis,  the  after- 
math of  an  appendicitis  operation.  It  had 
struck  suddenly,  without  warning. 

All  night  long  he  and  Fanny  stood  out- 
side that  operating-room  praying,  too 
tense  even  to  cry.  Finally,  hours  and 
hours  later,  the  white  door  opened  slowly 
to  let  the  doctor  out.  Al's  hopes  gave  a 
frantic  jump.  Then  he  looked  at  the 
doctor's  face.  He  didn't  have  to  be 
told. 

Herbert  was  dead. 

That  night  he  was  told  he  had  got  the 
Palmolive  job. 

It  might  sound  heroic  and  valiant  if  I 
were  to  say  that  Al  Goodman  didn't 
flinch.  That  he  still  carried  on  and 
masked  his  emotions  in  a  calm  exterior. 
Pagliacci   stuff,  you  know. 

But  such  was  not  the  case. 

Al  Goodman  broke  down  completely. 
He  gave  up  his  job  in  the  show  "Life 
Begins  at  8 :40"  He  wanted  to  give  up 
his  radio  jobs.  He  wanted  to  give  up 
everything. 

"What  does  all  this  mean  to  me  now?" 
he  cried  hopelessly.  "Nothing  matters 
any  more.  I'm  going  to  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  Fanny." 

That  luxurious,  eleven-room  duplex 
apartment  which  was  a  cozy  home  before, 
now  was  empty  and  hollow  as  a  tomb. 
Wherever  he  turned  lie  saw  Herbert. 
There  was  Herbert's  favorite  book.  There 
(Continued  on  page  b4) 
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Tintex 

Waves  a  Magic  Wand 
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["intex — brings  Color 
logic  to  Curtains, 
rapes,  Luncheon  Sets, 
illow  Covers  and  all 
Home  Decorations 


ry  day  Tintex  is  performing 
cles  of  color  in  millions  of 
mes.  Let  it  work  its  magic 
your  home  — today!  Let  it 
tore  faded  color — or  give  new 
lor,  if  you  wish  —  to  every- 
ng  in  your  home  decorations 
d  wardrobe.  Tintexing  is  so 
iple— it's  just  fun.  So  quick 
it  takes  but  a  few  minutes. 


■ASY  TO  BE  A  TINTEX  COLOR  MAGICIAN! 


So  inexpensive  —  it  costs  but  a 
few  cents  and  saves  dollars.  Be 
sure  you  insist  on  Tintex — then 
you  will  be  sure  of  perfect 
results!  38  brilliant  long-lasting 
colors  from  which  to  choose. 


Avoid  Substitutes  .  .  . 

Tintex  quality  never  varies!  Perfect  results 
every  time.    That's  why  millions  of  women 
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. . .  and  <?/^  KIT  offers 
FAST  COLORS  WITHOUT  BOILING 

Change  the  color—  and  you  change 
the  dress  —  make  it  new,  modish,  flatter- 
ing again! 

Unless  you've  tried  Rit  recently,  you've 
no  idea  how  easy  it  is.  Rit  contains  a  pat- 
ented ingredient  that  makes  the  color  soak 
in  deeper,  set  faster,  and  last  longer  — 
WITHOUT  HARSH  BOILING  THAT  WEAK- 
ENS FABRICS  and  tires  you  out. 

Rit  is  a  blessing  too  for  curtains,  dra- 
peries, lingerie,  children's  clothes,  linens 
—  bringing  bright,  cheery  color  to  any- 
thing at  such  small  cost. 

Rit  is  a  concentrated  wafer,  quick-dis- 
solving, scored  for  easy  measuring  — 
won't  sift  out  of  the  box.  Not  like  other 
home  dyes  because  patented.  Be  sure  you 
get  RIT.  At  all  stores. 
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mover .  .  .  takes  out 
color  without  harm- 
ing the  fabric — really 
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was  that  half-finished  drawing.  And  that 
was  the  corner  where  he  and  Herbert 
used  to  sit  and  talk. 

He  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer.  He 
and  Fanny  made  plans  to  move  out  of 
the  house  haunted  with  happy  memories, 
and  live  in  a  hotel  room. 

But  during  those  awful  dark  hours  was 
to  come  another  cross  to  bear  on  top  of 
all  his  sufferings.  His  father  was  so 
overcome  with  grief  that  his  health  be- 
came affected.  The  older  Goodman 
wouldn't  eat  or  sleep.  His  weakened  con- 
dition and  lack  of  resistance  caused 
gangrene  to  set  in  his  leg.  One  thing 
alone  might  save  him.  The  leg  would 
have  to  be  amputated. 

And  for  the  second  time  in  one  month, 
Al  Goodman,  terrified  and  grief-stricken, 
stood  outside  of  a  hospital  door  praying 
for  a  loved  one  inside.  The  leg  was 
amputated  to  the  thigh,  and  to-day  the 
father  is  a  wreck  of  his  former  self., 

Al  Goodman  returned  to  his  work.  And 
in  it  he  has  found  some  salvation,  some 
small  measure  of  peace.  Many  people  say 
that  he  is  a  man  of  iron.     They  can't 


understand  where  he  gets  the  energy  to 
do  much  work.  As  musical  director  of  the 
Otto  Harbach  series  and  the  Bromo 
Seltzer  program  besides  the  Palmolive 
show,  he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in 
radio.  He  shouts  and  laughs  and  talks 
excitedly  and  rushes  from  one  rehearsal 
to  another.  We  who  know  him  notice 
that  he  laughs  a  little  too  hard,  and  there 
is  an  hysterical  tinge  to  his  gaiety.  It's 
not  natural. 

"Why,  the  man  probably  doesn't  get 
more  than  four  hours  of  sleep,"  say  his 
observers.  He  doesn't.  How  long  he 
can  stand  it,  I  don't  know.  But  he  is 
thankful  for  that,  because  only  in  the 
whirlwind  pace  he  has  set  for  himself  can 
he  forget  for  a  moment  that  terrible  ache 
in  his  heart.  It's  when  he  is  at  home, 
alone  with  Fanny  that  the  desolate  despair 
shows  on  his  face. 

And  that's  the  story  I  wanted  to  tell 
the  man  who  stood  next  to  me  in  the 
Palmolive  studio  and  said :  "Gee,  Al 
Goodman  certainly  is  lucky.  He  has 
everything.      How  I  envy  him." 

The  Exd 
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PEOPLE  BEHIND  VOICES  YOU'RE 
HEARING 

David  Ross.  Sure  he  reads  poetry,  but 
you  should  see  him !  He's  a  cocky  little 
banty  who  walks  around  as  though  he 
were  about  to  knock  the  head  off  of  Jimmy 
Braddock  .  .  .  and  maybe  he  could.  At 
the  microphone,  while  his  silky  voice 
reels  off  the  rhymes,  he  looks  as  though  he 
were  going  to  bite  the  top  off  it.  In  a 
word  (and  you'll  doubt  it)  :  dynamite. 

Jessica  Dragonette.  This  lovely  little 
lady  should  be  called  the  frigidaire — she's 
that  cool.  No  matter  what  the  excite- 
ment or  how  funny  the  joke,  she  neither 
trembles  nor  laughs.  Her  sister  does  her 
worrying  for  her,  often  approaching  hys- 
terical nervousness  in  the  dressing-room 
before  a  program ;  but  Jessica's  only  show 
of  emotion  before  she  goes  on  the  air  is 
devoutly  to  cross  herself.  As  an  example 
of  how  like  a  child  she  appears,  they  tell 
about  one  of  her  recent  visits  to  a  con- 
vent. On  her  way  out  with  two  of  the 
Sisters,  a  nearby  doorman  exclaimed : 
"Wow,  but  they're  dressing  those  kids  up 
nowadays  I" 

Major  Bowes.  He  may  be  outstanding 
for  his  amateur  hour,  but  to  me  he  is 
most  outstanding  for  the  love  he  still  cher- 
ishes for  a  memory.  Probably  the  most 
heart  touching  dedication  ever  to  go  out 
over  the  air  was  that  occasion  recently 
after  Charles  Dillingham,  in  the  studio 
audience,  had  responded  to  Bowes'  invi- 
tation to  say  hello  to  the  radio  public. 
Dillingham  told  about  a  brilliant  girl  who 
came  to  him  one  time  about  a  part  in  a 
play  and  how  she  became  one  of  our  great- 
est dramatic  artists.    "That  girl,"  he  con- 


cluded, "was  the  fine  actress  you  all  knew 
as  Margaret  Illington."  .  .  .  For  almost  a 
minute,  the  great  network  was  silent ;  and 
you  who  listened  may  have  thought  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  But  nothing  had. 
The  Major  had  been  unable  to  speak.  Mar- 
garet Illington  had  been  his  wife  .  .  .  One 
more  thing :  They  tell  me  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Bowes  would  slip  into  the  Capitol 
Theater  lounges  almost  every  day  and 
hold  hands  during  a  long  performance, 
paying  no  attention  to  the  screen.  Since 
her  death,  the  Major  has  not  been  in  them 
once. 

SIGHT  FOR  SORE  EYES 

NBC  kindly  sends  me  some  information 
on  its  Kathleen  Wells.  "Kathleen,"  the 
little  gem  reads,  "is  an  expert  swimmer 
and  only  gets  out  of  her  bathing  suit  when 
she  comes  to  Radio  City  for  her  song 
programs  and  rehearsals." 

Unless  you  have  seen  the  shapely  Miss 
Wells,  you  have  no  idea  how  interesting 
a  performance  that  could  be. 

PHONEY  SIGNATURE 

It  may  be  different  now.  but  a  while 
back,  when  you  sent  in  for  Dick  Himber's 
autograph,  you  didn't  get  the  McCoy  at 
all.    And  here's  how  the  truth  came  out. 

One  of  the  bright  lads  had  been  making 
a  nice  thing  of  getting  stars'  signatures 
and  forging  them  to  checks  that  were 
palmed  off  as  payment  for  "Material." 
1  limber  was  on  the  list.  The  autograph 
came  and  it  was  carefully  copied.  But  the 
check  bounced  so  hard  it  punched  the 
bright  lad  into  a  cell — because  Himber's 
secretary  had  been  signing  his  autograph 
all  along  and  her  writing  is  not  like  his. 
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RADIO  STARS 


WHEN  THE  AUDIENCE  IS  AWAY 

Joe  Louis,  the  Brown  Bomber,  is  Rudy 
Vallee's  guest  star,  so  you  and  I  have 
dropped  in  to  see  him.  Bill  Robinson,  the 
King  of  Taps,  is  there,  too,  watching  over 
his  protege.  After  Silent  Joe  rehearses 
his  bit.  Bill  is  asked  if  he  would  like  to 
audition  right  there  for  a  spot  on  a  future 
show.  Bill  beams  and  says  he  would. 
Then  our  eyes  pop !  .  .  .  From  under  his 
coat,  Robinson  takes  an  enormous  pistol, 
lays  it  on  the  piano,  and  places  his  hat 
over  it.  The  studio  execs  go  into  a  hud- 
dle, the  outcome  of  which  is  that  Bill 
is  asked  to  unload  his  gat. 

Later,  we  learn  that  Robinson  was  pre- 
sented with  the  pistol  and  a  permit  by  the 
police  some  time  ago.  Once  in  Detroit, 
he  had  occasion  to  use  it  when  a  bandit 
staged  a  robbery  as  he  was  passing.  Bill 
leaped  out  of  his  car  and  gave  chase.  A 
cop,  seeing  him  running  down  the  street, 
whipped  out  his  own  pistol,  fired — and  got 
Bill  right  in  the  leg. 

Now  you  and  I  are  in  Leo  Reisman's  re- 
hearsal. Carol  Deis,  the  red-headed  lovely, 
and  Phil  Duey,  get  up  on  the  stand  to 
try  out  a  duet  and,  after  grinning  at  us, 
go  ahead.  However,  no  sooner  are  they 
down  again,  word  comes  from  the  spon- 
sor that  he  didn't  care  for  it  and  that 
they  are  to  do  a  number  from  "The  Desert 
Song."  Carol  and  Phil  sigh  in  unison.  It 
is  the  fifth  time  that  the  sponsor  hasn't 
liked  the  song  they  chose  and  they  have 
had  to  fall  back  on  the  old  standby. 

You  and  I  are  now  killing  two  birds 
with  one  stone.  Although  the  guard  at 
the  door  objected,  Mark  Warnow  has  got 
us  into  one  of  the  Columbia  studios  for 
his  Wednesday  evening  show.  But,  you 
say,  we're  watching  Emery  Deutsch's 
program  which  stars  Tito  Guizar !  Well, 
keep  watching  .  .  .  The  program  nears  its 
end.  Emery  steps  down  from  the  stand, 
still  waving  his  baton,  and  Mark  steps  up, 
his  music  under  his  arm.  Tito  Guizar 
moves  from  his  microphone  and  Benay 
Venuta  takes  his  place.  Now  comes  the 
end,  the  station  announcement — and  ten 
seconds  of  violent  tuning  by  the  orchestra. 
Mark  waves  his  baton  and  we  have — the 
same  band,  the  same  studio,  but  differ- 
ent stars  on  a  different  program. 

TEACHER 

Last  month,  I  told  you  about  Norman 
Sweetser,  NBC  production  man.  This 
month,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  about  Martha 
Atwell,  CBS  director. 

Martha  is  a  slim  gal  with  blue  eyes  and 
naturally  curly,  red-brown  hair.  She  is 
one  of  the  very  few  women  directors  in 
radio — a  lady  whose  voice  you  seldom  hear, 
but  whose  judgment  influences  every 
word  used  by  the  actors  in  "Just  Plain 
Bill,"  "Five  Star  Jones,"  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
the  Cabbage  Patch,"  "Broadway  Varieties," 
and  others. 

She  was  born  in  Bellevue,  Pa.  Bellevue 
is  really  in  Pittsburgh,  but  she  thinks  it 
doesn't  sound  so  dirty.  She  lasted  a  year 
at  Mt.  Holyoke  College  before  she 
joined  the  American  Opera  Company  at 
Rochester  as  a  soprano.  She  still  thinks 
it  was  enough  of  an  education. 

After  her  two  years  as  a  diva,  Rouben 
Mamoulian,  who  later  became  the  fair- 
haired  boy  of  both  Hollywood  and  Greta 
Garbo,  told  Martha  she  would  make  a 
better  actress.   Martha,  hoping  that  meant 


Powder  shade  too  light 
.skin  looked  cAcMcu 


Miss  Maralyn  Tankersley's  fair  skin  Is  en- 
livened by  Pond's  Rose  Cream,  (below)  Mrs. 
M.  Bon  de  Sousa.creamy  blonde,  uses  Brunette. 

Science  finds  true  cause  of  many 
"dead-looking"  complexions 


Look  at  this  girl.  Decidedly  blonde, 
with  glorious  fair  skin — Yet  her  skin 
seemed  "dead-looking"  —  like  the  chalk- 
marked  streak  above.  Her  powder  had 
taken  the  liveliness  out  of  her  skin! 

The  Color  Analyst  wiped  it  off — 
"Here's  the  color  for  you,"  he  said,  and 
applied  Pond's  Rose  Cream.  Amazing, 
the  change!  Pond's  hidden  color  notes 
brightened  her  whole  face.  Brought  out 
her  true  blondeness.  Gone — that  dull, 
pasty  look! 

Blonde  or  brunette,  Pond's  Face 
Powder  can  work  the  same  color  miracle 
in  your  skin. 

With  an  optical  machine,  Pond's  an- 
alyzed the  skin  of  over  200  girls.  They 
discovered  the  hidden  tints  that  give 
different  skins  their  beauty.  In  blondes, 
a  hint  of  bright  blue  gives  that  transpar- 
ent look.  In  brunettes,  a  touch  of  green 
brings  out  that  creamy  enchantment. 


Over  200  girls'  skin  color-analyzed  to  find  the 
hidden  tints  in  lovely  skin  now  blended  in- 
visibly in  Pond's  new  Face  Powder. 


Now,  Pond's  has  blended  these  tints 
into  entirely  new  shades — invisibly.  Yet 
you  see  the  difference  at  once!  These 
shades  add  beauty's  own  color  notes  to 
your  skin.  They  tone  up  pallid  skin  — 
tone  down  ruddiness — give  each  skin 
what  it  lacks. 

Don't  stick  to  old-style  deadening  shades. 
Try  these  new  Pond's  shades.  Find  the  one 
which  will  bring  out  your  unusualness! 
Rose  Cream — gives  a  blonde  radiance 
Natural — lighter,  a  delicate  flesh  tint 
Brunette — gives  clear,  velvety  tone 
Rose  Brunette — warms  pale,  faded  skins 
Light  Cream — a  light  ivory  tone 
Pond's  fluffs  on  with  a  feathery  feel,  yet  clings 
with  lasting  freshness.  Never  clogs  or  cakes. 


55^  size  now  35<- 
$1.10  size  now  70f 


5  Different  Shades  FREE! — Mail  Coupon  Today 

 (This  offer  expires  December  I,  193s)  

POND'S.  Dept  K126  Clinton.  Conn.  Please  send  me  lree_5  different  shaje- 
of  Pond's  new  Powder,  enough  of  each  for  a  thorough  5-day  test. 

Name  » 


Street_ 
City  


_State  

Copynabt.  1935.  Pond's  Extract  Compan7 
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Amazing  2 -minute 

Oatmeal  Facial 

Combats 

ROUGH  -  DRYNESS 
BLACKHEADS 
COARSE  PORES 
OILY  SKIN! 


•  Every  day,  when  your  skin  istiredest;  when 
blackheads,  blotchiness,  large  pores  look  their 
worst,  give  yourself  this  2-iiiinute  oatmeal  fa- 
cial. Instantly  you'll  notice  the  difference.  Your 
skin  will  look  so  clear,  so  refreshed  and  rested. 
You'll  find  blackheads  combated.  Large  pores 
counteracted.  And  oh,  how  soft,  how  velvety, 
how  fresh  and  young  your  complexion  looks. 

That's  because  Lavena  deep-cleans.  And  un- 
like soap  it  does  not  irritate.  It  cannot  clog 
pores  with  grease.  If  you  want 


your  skin  to  look  creamy,  vi- 
tal, get  a  package  of  Lavena 
today.  Give  your  skin  the 
benefit  of  this  2-minute  facial 
every  day. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  Lavena  if  it  does 
not  perform  exactly  as  ive  say. 
Try  either  the  Wc  or  60c  size. 


LAVENA    CORP.,    CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

LAVENA 

The  2-Minute  Oatmeal  Facial 


she  would  be  a  very  good  actress,  assisted 
Mamoulian  for  a  year  in  the  direction  of 
the  Eastman  school  of  drama,  whereupon 
Mamoulian  became  a  Theater  Guild  direc- 
tor and  she  became  a  radio  director. 

Martha  has  many  likes.  Foremost  is  her 
job,  at  which  she  spends  sixty-five  and 
seventy  hours  a  week,  including  Sundays 
and  holidays ;  next  is  horses,  which  she 
loves  to  ride  and  just  look  at,  even  though 
one  kicked  her  at  one  time;  the  third  is 
script  writers,  about  which  she  has  definite 
ideas,  too. 

Martha  thinks  that  65%  of  the  credit 
for  a  good  show  should  go  to  the  writer 
and  she  knows  he'll  never  get  any.  She 
thinks  the  remaining  35%  should  go  to 
the  actors.  She  didn't  even  mention  the 
director.    She's  modest. 

The  nickname  "Teacher"  was  appplied 


just  the  trouble ;  sometimes,  the  customer 
would  rather  not  know  quite  so  accurately 
what  he  is  getting.  This  "Hit  Parade" 
of  ours  requires  talent  with  more  of  a  flair 
for,  adventure,  for  surprises,  for  excite- 
ment. That's  it  .  .  .  excitement.  Get  that 
in  our  show  and  we've  got  something  that 
will  pull  as  many  listeners  as  the  Cough- 
lin-General  Johnson  debates. 
Excitement  wanted ! 

Remember  this :  old  folks  don't  get  ex- 
cited— or  if  they  do  it  sounds  like  worry. 
Young  folks  do  get  excited.  So  what  do 
we  do? 

We  do  exactly  what  the  creators  of  the 
Saturday  evening  "Hit  Parade"  did.  We 
take  girls  like  Gogo  DeLys  and  Kay 
Thompson  and  the  Melody  Girls,  and 
boys  like  Johnny  Hauser  and  Charlie  Car- 
lisle, and  the  Rhythm  Boys.  And  we  take 
a  conductor  like  Lennie  Hay  ton  who  is 
just  in  his  middle-twenties.  Buh-lieve  you 
me,  with  the  fifteen  authentic  hits  of  the 
week  for  music,  that  crew  can  make  a 
show. 

Maybe  I'm  wrong  but  I  think  this  Parade 
of  yesterday's  and  today's  favorites  is 
proving  something.  The  critics  sneered 
when  the  announcement  first  reached  them. 
If  you  aren't  a  New  Yorker  you've  no  idea 
how  radio  critics  can  sneer.  "We're  al- 
ready sick  of  the  most  popular  numbers," 
they  complained.  "Playing  them  once 
again  is  just  going  to  make  us  and  the 
rest  of  the  country  a  lot  sicker." 

They  didn't  figure  on  youth. 

Old  ideas,  any  old  idea,  if  the  right  kid 
gets  a  fresh  grip  on  it,  is  apt  to  turn  into 
a  world-beater. 

Some  of  Mr.  Lucky  Strike's  right,  bright 
kids  are : 

Lennie  Hay  ton  .  .  .  they  have  called 
him  the  Mickey  Mouse  of  radio  behind 
his  back — is  good  natured  enough  not  to 
mind  even  if  he  were  called  that  to  his 
face.  The  big  news  about  him  is  that  he, 
who  was  one  of  Broadway's  best  bachelor 
bets,  is  now  a  married  man.  And  the 
woman  is  none  other  than  Helen  G. 
Husing,  ex-wife  of  the  gabby  Ted  Husing 
of  announcing  fame.  They  were  married 
in  Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  recently. 

Born   in   1908,  just   a   few   feet  from 


to  her  early  in  her  broadcast  career,  when 
she  was  directing  kid  shows  such  as 
"Skippy"  and  "Penrod  and  Sam."  The 
kid  actors  .  named  her. 

Oh,  yes — here's  another  sidelight  on 
broadcasting. 

Recently,  when  she  was  retained  to  cast 
and  direct  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  the  movie  of  the  same  name  was 
being  shown.  Before  Martha  would  let 
her  actors  see  it,  she  went  herself.  She 
didn't  think  much  of  Pauline  Lord's  per- 
formance as  Mrs.  Wiggs,  so  Betty  Barde, 
who  was  to  do  the  radio  role  couldn't  go. 
However,  Martha  liked  the  way  W.  C. 
Fields  did  Stubbins,  so  Joe  Latham,  the 
radio  Stubbins,  was  permitted  to  attend. 
He  now  plays  his  part  to  the  hilt,  using 
Bill  Fields'  every  voice  inflection. 
The  End 


one  of  the  sidewalks  of  New  York,  Lennie 
has  his  mind  full  of  such  memories  as 
only  old  New  York  could  provide.  Horse- 
cars,  for  instance.  And  the  old  Bowery 
which  exists  nowadays  only  in  story  and 
song. 

It  was  Paul  Whiteman  who  brought 
him  into  the  limelight.  Already,  Lennie 
had  spent  two  years  playing  piano  for  the 
famous  Cass  Hagan,  a  next  door  neighbor. 
When  Paul  got  him.  he  was  ready  to 
take  over  some  of  Paul's  more  tedious 
duties,  such  as  conducting  the  orchestra 
during  rehearsals.  At  first,  so  modest 
was  the  lad,  he  wouldn't  get  up  and  wave 
a  stick  in  front  of  everyone.  Paul  had 
to  insist,  threaten  to  fire  him. 

For  years,  he  was  known  as  Bing  Cros- 
by's closest  friend.  From  Bing.  perhaps, 
he  got  his  most  astonishing  idiosyncracy. 
He  has  one  precious  possession  which 
ranks  above  all  others.  It  is  his  mascot, 
good  luck  charm,  and  inspiration  combined. 
It  is  an  ancient,  bent,  bedraggled  light- 
weight felt  hat.  He  wears  it  during  re- 
hearsals, auditions,  programs,  everywhere. 
For  a  while,  during  the  "Hit  Parade"  show, 
he  left  it  off  and  immediately  things  went 
badly.  Gogo  and  Johnny  Hauser  and  all 
the  others  begged  him  to  start  wearing  it 
again.  He  did,  and  things  picked  up 
immediately. 

Kay  Thompson  is  a  girl  from  Missouri 
who  is  out  to  show  the  world.  Born  in 
St.  Louis  a  little  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  she  studied  to  be  a  concert  pianist. 
After  fifteen  years  of  pounding  the 
black  and  white  keys,  she  decided  to  be  a 
singer.  They  do  things  like  that  in 
Missouri. 

West  Coasters  may  remember  her  for 
her  broadcasts  when  she  was  working  her 
way  through  college.  She's  got  a  habit, 
too,  sorta,  like  Lennie's.  She  wears  a  scarf 
while  broadcasting,  but  can't  tell  you  why 
to  save  her  life.  Right  now  she  lives  on 
Park  Avenue  with  two  sisters.  They  are 
tall,  blonde,  willowy — which  should  be  in- 
teresting to  any  stray  stags  about  town. 
By  the  way,  the  trio  collects  bottles. 
Empty  bottles.  They  don't  do  anything 
with  them,  just  collect  them.  Some 
fun,  eh? 

Happy-go-lucky    Johnny    Hauser    is  a 


Sum  met  Skow 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
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chicken  farmer.  Really.  Born  in  New 
York  twenty-four  years  ago,  he  first 
learned  to  sing  by  doing  solos  at  Corn 
Beef  Dinners  for  a  political  club. 

Paul  Whiteman  has  always  been  his 
idol  and  getting  a  job  with  Paul  last  year 
was  the  ambition  of  a  lifetime.  He 
thought  he  was  set  for  life  until  the  "Hit 
Parade"  came  along  and  offered  him  a 
featured  spot.  He  wanted  to  stick  to  Paul 
but  the  jazz  king  said  the  same  magic 
words  that  have  booted  many  another  star 
into  the  heights.  Those  words  :  "Get  off 
my  program  and  yet  on  one  of  your  own." 
Johnny  got,  and  you  and  I  are  liking  it. 

About  those  chickens,  he  raises  Leg- 
horns ...  a  thousand  of  'em  ...  at 
Northvale,  New  Jersey.  His  folks  run 
the  place  when  he  is  away.  Or  courting. 
He  is  quite  a  courtier,  by  the  way,  always 
addressing  the  cheery  dumplings  of  his 
eye  as  "The  Duchess."  Just  a  whim, 
probably.  There's  a  new  Duchess  every 
week.  Just  another  whim.  When  excited, 
thrilled,  stumped  or  stymied,  he  always 
says,  "Yeah,  man!" 

Gogo  DeLys  has  the  darndest  name.  If 
you  haven't  heard  it,  pick  yourself  a  nice 
cool  spot  and  start  reading.  It  is  Marie- 
Jeanne  Gabrielle  Germaine  Belzemyre 
Belanger.  She's  called  Gogo  because  her 
baby  sister  couldn't  pronounce  Marie- 
Jeanne  or  Gabrielle  or  Germaine  or  Belze- 
myre.   Or  do  you  care? 

She  is  another  California  product,  com- 
ing to  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia from  Edmonton,  Canada,  where 
she  made  her  professional  debut  at  the 
age  of  seven.  Jimmy  Grier's  band  first 
provided  the  thumpa-tuinpas  behind  her 
canarying.  Next,  the  "Carefree  Carni- 
val" signed  her  to  sing  and  "carry  on." 
She  loves  to  "carry  on"  and  she'll  do  it 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat,  particularly  Lennie 
Hayton's. 

It  was  Phil  Baker  who  brought  her 
east  for  his  last  winter's  show  and  New 
Yorkers  and  other  foreigners  got  their 
first  good  look  at  her.  Strange  fact  is 
that  the  first  twelve  maids  who  worked 
for  her  quit  their  jobs  after  one  week. 
Couldn't  put  up  with  her  hobby,  it  seemed. 
Her  hobby  is  whittling  things  out  of 
blocks  of  soft  wood.    Cute,  eh? 

Charles  Carlisle  is  doing  what  the 
wisacres  call  a  comeback.  Several  years 
ago  Charlie  won  a  singing  contest  on  the 
radio  and  decided  that  he  might  get 
somewhere  on  the  air  if  he  applied  him- 
self. What  with  his  good  looks  and  his 
high  tenor  voice,  he  did  right  well  until 
the  prankish  nabobs  of  the  business  be- 
gan to  forget  that  he  was  one  of  the  best 
bets  on  their  air.  Result :  he  didn't  get 
much  business. 

But  now  the  picture  has  changed.  Young 
Mr.  Carlisle,  who  is  one  of  the  snappiest 
dressers  on  Kilocycle  Alley,  is  very  much 
back  in  the  radio  framework.  He  is  fea- 
tured on  the  "Hit  Parade"  and  they  do 
say  he  is  one  of  the  reasons  the  girls' 
schools  in  the  East  dismissed  a  week 
earlier  than  usual  this  year. 

Carlisle,  who  is  also  a  New  Yorker — 
Glenn  Falls  is  the  village — is  another  re- 
formed   piano    player.     He    learned  the 
knack  at  the  age  of  eight  and  still  in- 
sists on  "chording"  after  the  third  Martini. 
The  End 
If  you  need  money — and  who 
doesn't — see  Pages  32-33. 
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"J'm  Johnson's  Baby  Powder. . . count  on  me  to  keep 
babies  fine  and  fit!  Just  feel  my  satiny-smoothness 
between  your  thumb  and  finger...  Fm  made  of  finest 
Italian  talc.  No  gritty  particles  in  me . . .  and  no  orris 
root,  either.  Try  me— and  don't  forget  my  partners, 
Johnson's  Baby  Soap  and  Johnson's  Baby  Cream." 
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the  Sectet  Stoty  ofi  Seth  Palled  l 

&ome(tack 


Science  finds  DRY  yeast  Jar 
more  abundant  source  of  tonic 
element  that  stimulates  intesti- 
nal action — and  it's  easier  to  eat 

U*OR  YEARS  doctors  have  recom- 
•■•  mended  yeast  for  combating  con- 
stipation without  harsh  drugs. 

Now  science  finds  that  this  tonic  food  is 
far  richer  in  Vitamin  B  content  if  eaten  dry! 

Tests  by  impartial  scientists  reveal  that 
Irom  dry  yeast  the  body  receives  almost 
twice  as  much  of  the  precious  element  that 
tones  and  strengthens  the  intestinal  tract! 

Experiments  indicate  that  the  digestive 
juices  can  more  easily  break  down  dry  yeast 
cells  and  extract  their  rich  stores  of  vitamin  B. 

No  wonder  thousands  have  found  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  so  helpful  in  correcting  con- 
stipation. These  tablets  bring  you  the  kind 
of  yeast  science  has  found  richest  as  a 
source  of  Vitamin  B. 

At  a  leading  clinic,  83K  of  the  patients 
with  constipation,  who  were  given  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets,  reported  improvement  with- 
in two  weeks!  Before  starting  to  eat  this 
dry  yeast,  some  of  the  patients  had  used 
laxatives  almost  continuously! 

Let  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  restore  your 
eliminative  system  to  healthy  function.  Then 
you  will  no  longer  need  to  take  harsh  laxa- 
tives. You  will  have  more  energy.  Headaches 
should  no  longer  trouble  you. 
Your  skin  will  be  clearer  and 
fresher. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  today. 

—  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ~  —  —  —  —  —  - , 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.. 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Please  send  free  introductory  package  of  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets.  MM.  10-J5 


Name    

Address   _   

City   ..State. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


an  effort  to  be  himself.  It  was  just  as 
well,  perhaps,  because  his  nerves  had  con- 
tinued to  tighten  anyway.  That's  the  way 
things  stood.  His  bankroll  was  badly  de- 
flated, his  faith  in  himself  was  shot,  and 
his  health  was  shattered.  Mrs.  Lord  of- 
fered to  economize  if  he  would  leave  the 
air.  They  had  enough  money  to  last  a 
while.  Phil  said  he  wouldn't.  It  was 
not  his  way. 

Those  were  the  reasons  why  his  fam- 
ily looked  upon  the  cruise  of  the  Seth 
Parker  as  a  God-sent  opportunity. 

Phil  came  home  one  day  with  his  eyes 
shining  for  the  first  time  in  months.  He 
was  actually  gay,  Mrs.  Lord  says,  for  it 
seemed  he  was  to  begin  a  great  adventure 
that  would  smooth  all  his  difficulties.  He 
had  arranged  to  buy,  for  a  little  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars,  an  old  lumber 
schooner  that  had  plied  ocean  waters  in 
the  Australian  trade.  NBC  would  pay 
him  to  broadcast  each  week  on  a  round- 
the-world  cruise,  and  an  ice  box  man- 
ufacturer would  pay  him  for  broadcasts 
down  the  East  coast.  Beside  the  five 
thousand,  he  would  need  ten  thousand 
more  for  his  share  in  outfitting  the  boat, 
but  his  home  could  be  mortgaged — and 
it  was. 

Details  were  arranged  with  scarcely  a 
hitch.  Mrs.  Lord  and  their  two  little 
girls  would  join  the  Seth  Parker  at  Sing- 
apore and  it  would  give  the  whole  fam- 
ily a  two-year  vacation  while  making 
scads  of  money. 

"Money,"  said  Phil.  "We'll  make  lots 
of  it,  I  hope.  It's  a  good  thing,  too,  be- 
cause the  kids  will  need  it  some  day  .  .  . 
But  do  you  remember  the  time  we  went 
to  Brooklyn  and  I  was  glad  because  the 
old  lady  hadn't  found  me  out? 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  the  whole  world  is 
going  to  find  me  out  this  time.  It  may 
even  finish  me  as  Seth  Parker,  because 
people  have  violent  objections  to  saints  who 
step  behind  counters  and  sell  ribbons  and 
groceries." 

Aided  and  abetted  by  editors,  they  ob- 
jected almost  immediately. 

They  said  his  programs  were  fakes, 
though  every  program  he  put  on  was  ab- 
solutely true  to  the  announcement  he  made 
of  it. 

They  said  the  ice  box  manufacturer  can- 
celled his  contract  in  disgust,  though  the 
manufacturer  actually  offered  Phil  another 
and  better  contract,  which  he  didn't  feel 
he  should  accept.  It  meant  his  continued 
appearance  in  American  ports,  and  Phil 
turned  it  down,  with  sincere  thanks,  be- 
cause millions  of  Americans  expected  him 
to  leave  on  his  world  cruise. 

They  said  the  progress  of  the  Seth 
Parker  down  the  coast  was  punctuated  by 
"drunken  orgies,"  though  Phil  is  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  so  flagrantly  jeopardize  the 
reputation  of  his  wife  and  family. 

In  spite  of  these  vicious  rumors,  he  con- 
tinued on.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  see. 
Everything  he  owned  was  sunk  into  the 


venture  and  he  couldn't  let  it  flop.  The 
Seth  Parker  moved  to  Haiti,  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  to  the  Galapagos  and  to 
Tahiti.    The  months  passed. 

Then,  in  three  vivid  scenes  came  the 
strange  denouement  to  a  doomed  cruise. 

The  first  is  aboard  the  Seth  Parker, 
weeks  out  of  Tahiti.  A  hurricane  is  rag- 
ing through  the  rigging.  Tons  of  water 
smash  angrily  at  the  decks  and  tear  at 
the  men  clinging  to  life  lines.  Phil  Lord 
is  clinging,  too,  as  the  radio  operator 
makes  his  way  to  his  side  and  screams,  "I 
sent  it.    The  SOS!" 

"Any  answer?" 

"Yes.    The  Australia,  a  British  ship." 

"Good.   I  hope  she  gets  here  in  time !" 

The  second  scene  is  in  the  mortgaged 
home  of  Phil  Lord.  Mrs.  Lord  is  about 
to  answer  the  phone.  Two  little  girls  who 
have  been  making  the  house  ring  with 
their  laughter  have  tagged  along  behind 
her  and  are  at  her  knee. 

"Your  husband,"  says  a  voice,  "has  sent 
an  SOS  for  help.  He  radios  that  the 
Seth  Parker  is  in  the  path  of  a  hurricane. 
Have  you  anything  to  say?" 

The  children  look  at  their  mother 
eagerly.  Anything  to  say?  Everything  to 
say !  But  she  must  control  her  impulse 
to  scream,  for  the  children  must  not  be 
frightened.  Her  answer  must  be  casual, 
non-committal. 

The  third  scene  is  a  newspaper  office. 
A  worldly-wise  correspondent  has  just 
hung  up  the  phone.  He  is  surprised.  He 
had  expected  a  cry,  then  a  torrent  of  ag- 
onized questions.  ,  Instead,  he  had  heard 
an  almost  indifferent  voice  accept  the  fact 
of  possible  death  to  a  loved  one.  It 
doesn't  make  sense,  he  thinks.  Accord- 
ingly, he  decides  that  the  SOS  was  a  stunt. 
Mrs.  Lord  had  known  about  it  in  advance, 
he  concludes,  and  therefore  wasn't  wor- 
ried. He  didn't  know,  as  you  do  now, 
about  two  little  girls. 

That  is  the  absurdly  simple  reason  for 
the  debacle  of  the  Seth  Parker.  It  sup- 
plied the  mortar  that  held  together  the 
ugly  stories  circulated  about  Phil  and 
editors  jumped  at  it,  even  though  three 
days  later  they  were  forced  to  retreat  in 
the  face  of  a  complete  exoneration  by  the 
captain  whose  ship  took  off  the  crew. 

( Phil  and  four  others  stayed  aboard  the 
Seth  Parker  after  the  Australia  had  taken 
off  the  others  because  to  abandon  it  would 
have  meant  that  anyone  could  have  sal- 
vaged the  expensive  NBC  equipment 
aboard.) 

Soon  after  that,  Phil  sent  his  wife  a 
letter.     It  ended: 

"I'll  be  home  soon,  honey,  since  it  ap- 
pears we  will  he  able  to  salvage  some- 
thing from  the  ship  more  quickly  than  we 
thought.  We'll  see  what  we  can  do  alx>ut 
this  awful  mess  when  I  get  there.  W  e'll 
have  to  start  from  the  bottom." 

Never,  I  think,  did  Seth  Parker  him- 
self get  a  more  pitiful  letter  than  that  his 
creator  sent  home,  nor  one  that  spoke  be- 
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tween  tlie  lines  so  eloquently  of  shattered 
dreams. 

He  had  been  right  when  he  wrote  that 
he  would  have  to  start  from  the  bottom. 
He  tried  for  more  than  a  month  to  get 
under  way — without  success.  He  borrowed 
more  money — this  time  on  his  life  insur- 
ance. He  tried  and  discarded  idea  after 
idea.  One,  which  was  to  replace  "Music 
at  the  Haydns' "  and  got  as  far  as  the 
audition  rooms,  was  a  dismal  flop. 

He  was  flat  broke.  The  one  ray  of 
sunshine  was  the  fact  that  during  the 
two  years  he  had  been  away,  and  in  in- 
creasing numbers  when  it  was  learned  he 
had  returned,  requests  for  the  renewal  of 
"Sunday  Evening  at  Seth  Parker's"  had 
trickled  into  NBC.  Those  letters  were 
the  deciding  issue. 

I  was  there  the  afternoon  tilings  looked 
most  discouraging— the  afternoon  be  called 
NBC.  "I've  got  to  have  something,"  he 
told  them.  "I've  got  a  wife  and  two  kids 
and  they've  got  to  eat.  If  you  have  noth- 
ing— I'll  have  to  try  some  other  work." 

His  plea  brought  action.  Time  was 
cleared  for  the  return  of  the  kindly  old 
Maine  philosopher.  Although  the  reward 
did  not  compare  with  the  princely  sum 
Seth  had  once  commanded,  it  did  some- 
thing better  than  that :  it  gave  Phil  some- 
thing with  which  to  steady  himself. 

Just  two  weeks  later  Mrs.  Lord  and  he 
went  to  see  Jimmy  Cagney  in  the  movie, 
"G-man."  As  they  came  out  of  the  theater, 
Mrs.  Lord  said  suddenly:  "It  would  make 
a  good  radio  series,  wouldn't  it?" 

An  idea !  It  might  be  the  thing  to  start 
him  off  again.  Phil  knew  there  were  al- 
ready a  number  of  "G-man"  scripts  float- 
ing around  the  studios.  He  also  knew  this  : 
that  Chevrolet,  whose  best  program  had 
featured  Jack  Benny,  was  looking  for  a 
new  series;  and,  that  NBC  had  given  up 
hope  of  getting  the  account.  He  went 
after  it! 

He  phoned  one  of  the  directors  and  ex- 
plained his  idea.  The  director  liked  it  and 
called  a  special  meeting  for  the  next 
morning  at  nine. 

"We're  for  it,"  was  their  verdict,  "but 
we  must  have  the  okay  of  the  president. 
He's  camping  up  in  Wisconsin." 

That  afternoon,  a  fleet  of  high-powered 
cars  carried  a  search  party  deep  into  the 
state.  Men  on  horseback  combed  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  executive  was  sup- 
posed to  be.  They  found  him  and  took 
him  fifty  miles  to  a  phone.  He  heard 
Phil's  idea. 

"It's  fine,"  he  agreed  presently.  "Go 
ahead  with  it." 

That  is  the  story  of  how  "G-men"  got 
on  the  air.  That  is  the  story  of  Seth 
Parker's  comeback. 

I  remember  the  last  time  I  visited  Phil 
and  his  family.  Mrs.  Lord  and  I  sat  and 
talked.  Phil  was  in  the  room.  I  could 
see  the  top  of  his  head  over  his  big  chair 
as  he  polished  his  script  for  that  Sunday 
night  broadcast.    He  was  busy  and  happy. 

On  Sunday  nights,  at  least,  the  old 
saintly  Seth  who  sold  ice-boxes  in  the 
radio  market  is  reformed.  He  has  come 
out  from  behind  the  counter. 

But  can  Seth  Parker's  kindly  voice  and 
gentle  philosophies  renew  the  faith  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  lost  when  he  turned 
salesman  and  globe-trotter? 

I  wish  I  knew. 

The  End 


Why  do  minds  misbehave 

THE  PSYCHIATRIST  OFFERS  TWO  ANSWERS... 
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N-  O-V-O..*  the  new  do  uche 
p  o  iv  d  e  r.  Cleansin  g — 
deodorising  .  .  .  for  the 
fastidious  woman. 


Even  if  "accident  panic"  has  never  haunted  you  .  .  . 
protect  yourself  against  the  possibility  of  an  accident 
ever  happening.  Get  a  box  of  the  new  Modess  today. 
Its  name — "Certain-Safe" — tells  the  story  . . .  and  you 
can  look  at  the  napkin  and  see  why  it's  accident-proof: 

1.  Extra-long  tabs  provide  firmer  pinning  bases  .  .  . 
Modess  can't  pull  loose  from  the  pins. 

2.  Specially-treated  material  covers  back  and  sides  of 
pad .  .  .  Modess  can't  strike  through. 

Thed  ay  you  buy  Modess  is  the  day  you  end  "accident 
panic '  forever! 

MODESS  STAYS  SOFT  .  .  .  STAYS  SAFE 
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(Continued  from  page  50) 


WITH  DANGEROUS 
METHODS  OF 


Demonstrates  Amazing 
Doubly  Effective 
Method! 

MUST  every  woman  live  constantly  in  fear 
of  suffering?  "Not  at  all!"  say  many 
thousands  who  have  found  new  happiness  and 
confidence  by  using  Boro-Pheno-Form  in  mar- 
riage hygiene.  Originated  by  a  well-known 
physician  for  his  own  practice,  its  remarkable 
effectiveness  alone  soon  won  coast  to  coast 
popularity.  Hundreds  have  written  of  con- 
tinued satisfaction  5  to  20  years  or  more!  That 
record  should  banish  doubt  and  fear  from 
any  mind! 

So  why  imperil  health  with  harsh  drugs, 
some  cf  which  are  actually  poisonous?  Their 
effect  at  best  is  perilously  brief.  Boro-Pheno- 
Form  Suppositories  give  DOUBLE  effective- 
ness— IMMEDIATE  effectiveness  on  applica- 
tion and  CONTINUED  effectiveness  after- 
ward Amazingly  powerful,  yet  gently  soothing, 
even  beneficial,  to  inflamed  or  irritated  tissues. 

So  convenient  too!  Ready  to  use,  no  clumsy 
apparatus — no  mixing — no  danger  of  overdose 
or  burns,  and  no  telltale  antiseptic  odor.  In- 
stead, they  are  actually  deodorizing  and  are 
used  by  many  fastidious  women  for  that  pur- 
pose alone.  One  trial  will  convince  you  that 
here  at  last  is  the  ideal  marriage  hygiene  meth- 
od—and trial  will  cost  you  nothing.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  a  liberal  FREE  SAMPLE 
and  informative  booklet. 

Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  P-30 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

IhfiU^  BORO-PHENO-FORM 

Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  SAMPLE 

Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co. — Dept.  p"30 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLE  of  Boro-Pheno- 
Form  and  Free  Booklet. 

Name   

Address    

City    -  State   


School  director  when  I  went  to  interview 
the  Pickens'  recently  was  Mrs.  Pickens 
herself,  a  young-appearing  dark-haired  wo- 
man with  the  marked  Southern  accent  and 
slow  speech  so  characteristic  of  Georgia 
folk.  A  remarkable  woman,  Mrs.  Pickens. 
It  is  her  expressed  desire  to  remain  very 
much  in  the  background  of  her  daugh- 
ters' professional  lives.  But  I  feel  sure 
that  her  touch,  delicate  but  sure,  can  be 
felt  in  the  girls'  every  decision  and  I  know 
for  a  fact  that  it  is  she  who,  with  a  firm 
hand,  directs  the  running  of  their  home. 

It's  a  lovely  home,  too.  Fireplace,  books 
and  furnishings  give  the  living-room 
some  of  the  charm  of  a  Southern  interior, 
supplying  a  fitting  frame  for  the  gay 
young  faces  of  the  Pickens  girls,  Helen, 
Jane,  Patti  and  Grace. 

Maybe  you  didn't  know  about  Grace? 
Well,  she's  the  fourth  of  the  Pickens  sis- 
ters. Originally  one  of  the  singing  trio 
(before  Patti  "grew  up")  Grace  now  acts 
as  business  manager  for  her  better  known 
sisters  and  substitutes  as  singer  if  one  of 
the  others  is  ill.  Certainly  Grace  is  less 
well  known  to  the  Radio  Audience,  but  she 
too  contributes  (as  does  the  Mother)  to 
the  Pickens'  success. 

There  is  another  member  of  the  Pickens 
menage  who  is  bound  to  get  a  share  of 
attention  in  any  article  dealing  primarily 
with  things  culinary.  That's  Elnora,  the 
colored  maid,  brought  from  Georgia 
(along  with  other  "Old  Southern  Cus- 
toms") to  preside  over  the  kitchen,  boss 
the  other  servants  and  watch  over  the  in- 
terests of  the  family  in  general  and  with 
that  mixture  of  adoration,  loyalty  and  jeal- 
ousy so  characteristic  of  her  race. 

Yes.  indeed,  although  Mrs.  Pickens  will 
tell  you  what  her  daughters  like  to  eat 
and  the  girls  themselves  will  inform  you 
that  they  amuse  themselves  occasionally 
by  making  up  some  special  dish  (each  to 
her  own  liking)  it  is  to  Elnora  we  must 
go  if  we  are  seeking  detailed  directions  for 
making  their  favorite  foods.  "Miss  Helen's 
Ambrosia."  "Miss  Jane's  Fried  Chicken 
and  Southern  Chicken  Pie"  and  "the  Baby's 
Brown  Betty"! 

Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  I'll  wager  seventeen- 
year-old  Patti  Pickens  would  cheerfully 
slay  me  for  calling  her  that,  but  the  fond 
way  Elnora  says  "the  Baby"  so  well  ex- 
presses her  love  and  loyalty  that  I  can't 
resist  quoting  her.  The  fact  that  Patti, 
Jane  and  Helen  are  now  famous  (because 
of  their  phonograph  recording  and  musi- 
cal comedy  appearances  as  well  as  their 
success  over  the  air — they  are  now  on 
the  Bourjois  program — has  not  changed 
Elnora.  She  just  goes  on  serenely  cater- 
ing to  her  "folks"  and  fixing  up,  day  in, 
day  out,  the  delectable  Southern  foods 
the  Pickens'  like. 

So  let's  go  into  the  Pickens'  kitchen 
and  learn  some  of  the  culinary  secrets 
which  have  made  Southern  cooking  and 
Southern  mammies  famous  the  world  over. 

The  first  thing  to  engage  our  attention 
(and  rightly  so)  is  chicken,  to  which,  as 
you  will  have  noticed,  Jane  Pickens  is 
especially  partial.  Jane  herself  gave  me 
some  interesting  pointers  on  frying  chicken 


in  true  Southern  fashion.  (That  grin  you 
notice  on  her  pretty  face  in  the  picture  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article  is  one  of 
justifiable  pride  over  her  one  outstanding 
culinary  accomplishment.)  There  are  im- 
portant "do's  and  don'ts"  in  cooking  Fried 
Chicken  in  true  Southern  style,  according 
to  Jane. 

"It's  really  very  easy,"  Jane  declared, 
"but  there  are  certain  rules  that  simply 
must  be  observed.  In  the  first  place  you 
need  a  large  enough  skillet  to  cook  the 
chicken  without  crowding.  Then  you  need 
enough  fat  to  cover  every  piece.  You 
brown  the  chicken  in  the  fat  .  .  ." 

"And  then  you  cover  the  pan  ..."  I  re- 
marked, wishing  to  air  my  knowledge  and 
having  always  done  just  that  little  thing 
myself.  But  at  this  point  I  was  the  re- 
cipient of  several  reproving,  I  might  even 
say  scornful,  glances. 

"You  most  emphatically  do  not  cover 
the  pan !"  Jane  hastened  to  correct  me 
while  Elnora  shook  her  head  in  a  manner 
that  indicated  her  low  opinion  of  Northern 
cooking  in  general. 

"No,  siree,"  said  Elnora  as  we  listened 
with  the  respect  that  should  be  given  to 
authoritative  information  of  any  sort. 
"You-all  don't  want  to  stetv  your  chicken, 
you  want  to  fry  it !"  And  certainly  that's 
what  we-all  want  to  do !  And  we'll  fol- 
low the  Pickens'  recipe,  too,  if  we  are 
wise.  Later  on  in  the  article  I'll  tell  you 
how  to  get  it. 

When  it  came  to  the  subject  of  South- 
ern Chicken  Pie.  Jane  left  the  matter  in 
Elnora's  capable  hands  at  the  outset.  Odd- 
ly enough  Elnora  turned  out  to  be  splendid 
at  giving  directions — not  at  all  like  the 
usual  colored  maid  who  professes  to  cook 
with  a  complete  disregard  for  measure- 
ments and  quantities.  Elnora  knows  ex- 
actly what  goes  into  her  Chicken  Pic  and 
furthermore  she  is  most  explicit  about 
directions  for  making  the  biscuits  that 
form  its  tempting  golden-brown  crust.  Un- 
der these  fluffy  biscuits  nestle  such  treats 
as  baby  carrots,  small  onions  and  boned 
chicken,  all  smothered  in  a  rich  chicken 
gravy.     (Aint  that  stimpin'!) 

You'll  find  the  recipe  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Be  sure  to  cut  it  out  and  save 
it  so  that  you  can  make  the  Pickens  Biscuit 
Crust  for  the  Pickens  Southern  Chicken 
Pie.  And  the  way  to  get  the  latter  recipe? 
Well,  as  always,  all  you  have  to  do  is 
fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 

The  ideal  dessert  to  follow  a  meal  that 
features  a  rich  Chicken  Pie,  according  to 
Helen  Pickens,  is  Ambrosia.  This  is  a 
fresh  fruit  concoction  which  Helen  made 
up  for  me  as  I  watched  her.  The  collec- 
tion of  thisa  and  thata  was  noteworthy 
and  the  results  achieved  (when  they  were 
correctly  blended  and  sweetened)  were  stu- 
pendous !  Another  nice  thing  about  this 
dish  is  that  by  omitting  one  fruit  and  sub- 
stituting another  it  can  be  enjoyed  the  year 
around.  The  Ambrosia  recipe  also  is  in- 
cluded in  our  Cooking  School  leaflet  this 
month. 

Another  recipe  in  the  leaflet  will  tell 
you  just  how  to  make  Patti's  pet  sweet. 
Brown  Betty.    Once  a  week,  at  the  very 
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least,  this  apple  and  bread  combination 
graces  the  Pickens  dinner  table  to  the  joy 
of  the  entire  family  and  to  Patti's  especial 
delight.  There's  a  trick  about  making 
this  dessert,  I  discovered  from  Elnora— 
not  a  fancy,  difficult  trick,  I  assure  you 
—just  one  of  those  little  touches  that 
change  "pretty  good"  into  "perfect".  I 
am  delighted  therefore  to  be  able  to  pass 
it  on  to  you  on  one  of  the  recipe  cards. 

So  there  you  have  a  brief  description  of 
the  marvelous  foods  you  will  learn  how  to 
prepare  by  sending  for  this  month's  Radio 
Stars'  Cooking  School  leaflet.  Let's  see, 
110W— in  the  attractively  printed  leaflet 
there  are  tour  recipes,  carefully  tested, 
simply  stated,  free  as  usual  and  particular- 
ly delicious  in  true  Southern  style.  And 
remember  that  Southern  cooking  represents 
the  most  delectable  dishes  our  country  has 
developed— while  the  Pickens  recipes  rep- 
resent Southern  cooking  at  its  very  best. 

Just  think!  For  the  cost  of  only  a 
postage  stamp  you'll  have  explicit  direc- 
tions telling  you  how  to  make  Helen's  Am- 
brosia, Patti's  Brown  Betty,  and  Jane's 
Southern  Chicken  Pie  and  Georgia  Fried 
Chicken.  The  Brown  Betty  recipe  card 
also  includes  a  tasty  Wine  Sauce  often 
served  at  the  Pickens  home  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  this  favored  dessert  (it's  like 
gilding  the  lily,  I'll  admit,  but  though  un- 
necessary this  sauce  does  add  a  sophisti- 
cated touch).  The  Fried  Chicken  recipe 
card,  included  in  the  leaflet,  tells  you  how 
to  make  Cream  Gravy,  without  which  no 
such  dish  is  considered  complete. 

Quite  a  collection,  isn't  it?  And  al- 
though the  girls  may  have  been  nicknamed 
"The  Slim  Pickens'  "  by  some  wag,  there 
will  be  no  "slim  pickin's"  in  your  home  if 
you  send  for  a  copy  of  the  leaflet  con- 
taining all  these  grand  recipes  for  the 
Pickens'  sisters'  favorite  foods.  So  send 
for  your  set  now  .  .  .  don't  delay  ...  we 
expect  a  rush  of  requests  for  these  splen- 
did Southern  recipes  and  you'll  want  to 
be  among  the  very  first  in  your  crowd  to 
try  them  out. 

This  is  Nancy  Wood  signing  off.  The 
biscuit  recipe  follows  (as  promised)  and 
that  valuable  little  coupon. 

BAKING  POWDER  BISCUITS 
2  cups  flour 

4  teaspoons  baking  powder 
%  teaspoon  salt 

Yx  cup  vegetable  shortening  (butter) 
H  to  %  cup  milk 

Mix  and  sift  dry  ingredients.  Work  in 
shortening  with  tips  of  fingers.  Add  milk 
slowly,  mixing  it  into  dough  with  two 
forks.  Turn  onto  lightly  floured  board 
and  roll  out  lightly  (with  floured  rolling 
pin)  to  desired  thickness.  (Elnora  recom- 
mends a  thickness  of  l/i  inch.)  cut  with 
biscuit  cutter  and  bake  to  a  golden  brown 
in  hot  oven  (450°  F.)  12  to  IS  minutes. 

■ 1 

:  coupon  ■ 

•  . 

\  Please  send  me  the  FREE  recipes  ; 
'    for   the   Pickens    Sisters'    favorite  '. 

■  Southern  dishes.  • 

■  ■ 
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■  Name   '. 
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ere  s  one  little  medicine-hater  who 
is  going  to  bed  happy.  She's  just 
had  her  first  taste  of  Fletcher's  Castoria 
— and  she  loved  it !  Now  mother  is  back 
in  favor  once  more. 


Do  you  know  that  even  the  taste  of 
Fletcher's  Castoria  is  made  especially  for 
children? 

It's  one  laxative  they  take  willingly. 
And  it's  very  important  that  a  child  should 
take  a  laxative  without  a  struggle.  For 
the  fear  and "  resentment  a  child  feels 
when  forced  to  take  a  bad-tasting  laxa- 
tive often  seriously  upsets  her  nerves  and 
her  digestion. 


laste  good? 


But  there's  more  to  the  laxative  question 
than  taste.  Children's  systems  are  sensi- 
tive, delicate.  So  Fletcher's  Castoria  is 
made  just  for  children,  of  ingredients  that 


are  safe  and  suitable  for  a  child. 

It  contains  no  narcotics.  No  harsh, 
purging  drugs  such  as  some  "grown-up" 
laxatives  contain  ...  It  will  never,  never 
cause  griping  pain.  It  will  not  form  a 
habit.  It  is  gentle,  yet  thorough. 

Buy  a  bottle  today.  Depend  on  it  al- 
ways until  your  youngest  child  is  11  years 
old.  Be  thrifty— buy  the  family-size  bot- 
tle. And  look  for  the  signature  Chas. 
H.  Fletcher. 


CASTORIA 

The  Children's 
Laxative 


from  babyhood  ro  11  years 
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RICHARD  ARLEN 

PICKS 

NATURAL  LIPS 

AS  LOVELIEST! 


Tat  flettet — Mot  WoUe 


HERE'S  WHAT  RICHARD  ARLEN  SAW 


UNTOUCHED 


Film  star 
chooses 
girl  with 
Tangee  lips 
in  Hollywood 
test 

• a  _  j  _  _  .  f  Richard  Arlen  makes  lipstick 
And  most  test  betneen  scenes  of  "  Let 
men  agree  with  'em  Have  It,"  a  Reliance 
Richard  Arlen!  Pictures  production. 
They  prefer  lips  that  are  rosy  and  soft .  .  .  not 
coated  with  paint !  If  you  want  your  lips  to  be 
lovelier,  use  Tangee  Lipstick.  It  can  t  give  you 
"that  painted  look",  because  /'/  isn't  paint. 
Instead,  it  brings  out  your  own  natural  color 
. . .  makes  your  lips  kissable  .  . .  more  appeal- 
ing. For  those  who  prefer  more  color,  espe- 
cially for  evening  use,  there  is  Tangee  Theatrical. 

Try  Tangee.  In  two  sizes,  39c  and  $1.10.  Or, 
for  a  quick  trial,  send  10c  for  the  special  4- 
piece  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  ...when  you  buy, 
ask  tor  Tangee  and  be  sure  you  tee  the  name  Tangee 
on  the  package.  Don't  let  some  sharp  sales  person 

stcitch  you  to  an  imitation  .  .  .  there's  only  one  Tangee. 


FACE  POWDER 


★  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM105 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact.  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powiler.  I  enclose  1  Of*  ("tamps  or  coin).  I5y  in  Canada. 


Shade 


□  Flesh  □  Rachel  □  Light  Rachel 


Addrea- 
City  


{Continued  from  page  41) 


serious  were  his  injuries  that  he  had 
to  be  rushed  to  a  hospital  for  surgical 
seamstressing. 

Naturally  Marge  wanted  to  remain 
with  him.  What  wife  as  loyal  and  loving 
would  not?  Yet  the  fate  which  directs 
the  destiny  of  the  slim,  exotic  brunette 
microphone  matron  ruled  otherwise. 
Where,  at  that  late  hour,  could  she  find  a 
studio  substitute?  Who  could  successfully 
play  opposite  her  microphone  partner  and 
mother,  "Myrt" — Myrtle  Vail.     So  .  .  . 

While  Gene  slowly  emerged  from  his 
fog  of  anesthesia,  she  slipped  back,  an- 
guished and  ashen,  into  her  radio  role, 
bravely  carrying  on  the  wise-cracking  of 
"Myrt  and  Marge." 

That  bogeyman  whose  monkey  busi- 
ness seems  to  be  that  of  menacing  the  mar- 
ried happiness  of  kilocycle  couples  has 
been  pursuing  the  newlywed  Kretsingers 
ever  since  their  first  meeting  three  years 
ago.  Hardly  had  they  been  introduced 
than  he  reared  his  head.  It  was  not,  as 
you  might  expect,  an  ugly  head,  but  a 
well-shaped,  sleekly-brushed  one  which, 
upon  that  particular  occasion,  was  fitted 
snugly  on  to  the  capable  shoulders  of 
Brother  Charlie. 

Earlier  that  evening  Marge  had  ar- 
rived at  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Hospital  in 
suburban  Maywood  to  help  a  group  from 
WBBM  put  on  a  show.  There  her  gaze 
had  fallen  upon  a  strapping  young  chap 
with  an  amiable  grin  who  was  making 
himself  agreeable  to  a  bunch  of  disabled 
World  War  soldiers.  "Yank"  Taylor, 
radio  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  inter- 
cepted her  glance  and  inquired  if  she 
didn't  know  Gene  Kretsinger.  She  didn't : 
So  he  introduced  them. 

Later  the  entertainers  adjourned  to 
"Yank's"  home  in  nearby  Oak  Park.  And 
there  they  were,  the  sloe-eyed  Damerel  lass 
and  man's-man  Kretsinger,  seated  on 
some  stairs  in  the  front  hall  apart  from 
the  other  guests,  swapping  life  stories, 
when  Brother  Charlie  intruded. 

"Time  to  blow,  kid!"  observed  the  elder 
Kretsinger.  "It's  three  o'clock.  Remem- 
ber— we  have  that  National  Tea  show  at 
nine-fifteen."  Turning,  he  began  to  bur- 
row into  a  mound  of  overcoats  on  a  chair 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

Indignantly  Gene  glared  at  his  broth- 
er's back.  What  a  pal !  Breaking  in  like 
that  when  he  was  trying  to  register  with 
the  swellest  girl  he'd  ever  met.  As  his 
gaze  rested  fiercely  on  Charlie's  bent 
shoulders,  he  suddenly  recalled  that  this 
was  not  the  first  time  the  latter  had 
started  him  unwillingly  toward  a  broad- 
casting studio.  Four  years  before  in 
Kansas  City,  when  the  construction 
company  they  owned  had  folded,  Charlie 
had  literally  dragged  him  into  an  audition 
room. 

On  that  occasion  Gene  had  not  remained 
so  mute.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  argued 
hotly  that  it  was  a  crazy  idea,  this  no- 
tion of  Charlie's  that  anybody  would  pay 
to  hear  them  sing  cowboy  ballads.  The 
cowboy  ballads  they'd  learned  on  their 
father's  ranch  in  the  Texas  Pan  Handle. 


That  Gene  eventually  yielded  was,  how- 
ever, no  slur  upon  his  spinal  rigidity. 
Rather  does  it  explain,  I  think,  why 
Marge,  after  spending  the  first  eighteen 
months  following  their  chance  Maywood 
meeting  convincing  herself  that  she  would 
never,  never  marry  him,  turned  around 
and,  at  a  spectacular  ceremony,  solemnized 
at  the  People's  Church  by  that  radio- 
renowned  parson,  Dr.  Preston  Bradley, 
became  Mrs.  Gene  Kretsinger. 

Gene's  spirit  of  compromise  has  gone 
far  no  doubt  towards  insuring  the  suc- 
cess of  his  and  his  talented  wife's  mar- 
riage. Nevertheless  at  least  half  the 
credit  is  due  to  Marge. 

Few  married  women  of  my  acquaintance 
have  met  the  crises  of  wedlock  with  greater 
equanimity  than  this  dutiful  daughter  of 
the  Middle  Border  who,  at  fourteen,  quit 
High  School  to  join  the  vaudeville  act  of 
her  parents,  George  J.  Damerel,  the  orig- 
inel  Prince  Danielo  of  The  Merry  Widow, 
and  the  theater-wise  creator  and  co-star 
of  "Myrt  and  Marge."  Let  me  cite  an 
example : 

Shortly  after  their  marriage  Marge  and 
Gene  determined  to  celebrate  their  first 
monthly  anniversary  with  a  week-end  of 
winter  sports  in  Wisconsin.  Everything 
was  all  arranged  but  the  reservations  at 
the  hotel  where  they  planned  to  stop.  So 
a  couple  of  mornings  before  they  were  to 
leave,  as  Gene  was  leaving  for  the  studio, 
Marge  sweetly  reminded  him : 

"You  won't  forget  to  attend  to  those 
accommodations,   will  you?" 

"Of  course  not,  darling." 

But  when  he  returned  home  at  noon,  he 
sheepishly  acknowledged  he  didn't  have 
them.  What  had  happened?  Unlike  his 
wife,  whose  air  time  is  monopolized  by  a 
single  sponsor,  his  is  shared  by  half  a 
dozen.  And  that  morning  a  new  one  had 
entered  his  business  life,  one  with  a  prod- 
uct he  wanted  aired  on  Thursday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  mornings. 

All  women  know  how  eagerly  the  av- 
erage bride  anticipates  the  anniversaries  of 
her  marriage.  Especially  the  first  one. 
And  Marge,  in  spite  of  the  divorce  de- 
cree that  separated  her  from  her  first 
husband,  is  no  exception.  Still  she  was 
sensible  wife  and  seasoned  trooper  enough 
to  know  that  business  conies  before 
pleasure. 

Occurring  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time,  a 
disappointment  like  that  might  be  glossed 
over  without  comment.  But  wrecked 
week-ends,"  like  solo  summer  vacations,  so 
Marge  tells  me,  are  the  warp  and  woof  of 
a  radio-wife's  life.  And  when  that  wife 
happens  to  be  a  scintillant  somebody  on 
her  own  score,  the  marital  situation  also 
becomes  complicated  for  the  husband. 

When  Gene  married  Marge  he  not  only 
attached  to  himself  a  career  wife,  he  also 
acquired  a  popular  favorite  with  a  fan 
public  that  took  its  radio  romance  literally 
and  regarded  her  as  the  exclusive  property 
of  her  air  lover,  Jack  Arnold  In  con- 
sequence one  of  the  first  lessons  lie  had  to 
learn  as  a  husband  was  to  accommodate 
himself  to  this  fantastic  notion. 
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Two  men  told  me 


In  the  first  flush  of  romantic  realiza- 
tion this  was  a  cinch.  Gene  has  a  swell 
sense  of  humor  and  when  letters  began 
pouring  in  to  his  wife,  berating  her  for 
"two-timing  Jack"  and  "chasing  around 
with  that  dark  stranger,"  he  laughed  long 
and  loudly.  But  gradually  his  notion  of 
fun  changed  until  one  evening,  shortly 
after  Marge's  microphone  marriage  to 
Arnold,  it  did  a  complete' somersault. 

That  evening  the  Kretsinger  s  were 
seated  at  a  table  for  two  in  a  local  night 
club  when  a  pretty  young  thing  detached 
herself  from  a  nearby  party  and  ap- 
proached them.  Fulsomely  she  introduced 
herself  as  one  of  Marge's  constant  listen- 
ers, and  begged  for  an  autograph.  Oblig- 
ingly Marge  scrawled  her  name  across 
the  menu  the  fair  stranger  handed  her  and, 
as  she  returned  it,  graciously  asked : 
"Wouldn't  you  like  to  meet  my  husband?" 

The  girl  would,  of  course,  and,  grabbing 
up  a  second  order  card,  thrust  it  toward 
Gene,  asking:  "Can't  I  have  your  auto- 
graph, too?" 

Pardonably  pleased,  Gene  signed,  but  his 
pleasure  was  short-lived. 

"Aren't — you — Jack  Arnold?"  demanded 
the  fair  stranger  accusingly,  her  gaze  fixed 
reproachfully  upon  his  signature. 

"No.  I'm  Marge's  real  husband.  Gene 
Kretsinger." 

"Ohhhhhh." 

His  wife's  pulchritudinous  public  made 
no  effort  to  conceal  her  dismay  and,  as 
she  rejoined  her  own  party,  Gene  saw  her 
surreptitiously  slip  under  the  white- 
clothed  table  the  card  on  which  was  his 
John  Hancock. 

Still  another  complication,  unique  to 
radio  newlyweds,  which  temporarily  threat- 
ened the  connubial  calm  of  the  Kretsing- 
ers was  that  of  leisure.  Gene  had  to  be 
at  the  studio  by  nine  every  morning  and 
remain  there  intermittently  until  two  or 
three  o'clock.  Marge's  working  day,  on 
the  other  hand,  began  with  her  four  p.  m. 
rehearsal  and  continued  with  long  breath- 
ing spells  through  her  seven  and  ten 
o'clock  broadcasts.  The  question,  there- 
fore, of  how  to  utilize  pleasantly  and 
profitably  these  crazy  chunks  of  in-between 
time  became  a  puzzler. 

The  story  of  how  they  solved  it  is  so 
typical  that  I  think  it  bears  repeating 
here.  Although  the  Kretsinger  menage  has 
always  boasted  an  excellent  housekeeper, 
Marge  is  so  proud  of  her  culinary  skill 
that  she  seldom  allows  anybody  else  to 
do  the  cooking.  And  on  this  day  of 
which  I'm  about  to  speak  she  was  in  the 
kitchen,  blissfully  preparing  luncheon, 
when  Gene  for  lack  of  anything  else  to 
do  wandered  in. 

With  the  fortitude  of  a  Spartan  wife, 
Marge  watched  him  open  the  oven  door  to 
see  what  was  baking  inside,  sample  the 
salted  nuts  for  the  salad,  do  sleight-of-hand 
tricks  with  her  pet  paring  knife.  But 
she  said  nothing.  Then  he  started  to 
mop  up  with  one  of  her  best  linen  glass 
towels  some  cream  he'd  spilled,  she  ex- 
ploded. 

"Gene  Kretsinger!"  she  wailed.  "Can't 
you  find  anything  else  to  do  besides 
wreck  my  kitchen?" 

"Why  Cupcake,  I — "  Gene  started  to 
explain,  but  Marge  cut  him  off. 

"Before  we  were  married,"  she  went  on 
hotly,  "you  were  the  busiest  man  I  knew. 
There  were  always  a  dozen  things  you  had 


Jack  called  it 


"  Wonderful  gum  " 

M  en  who  are  particular  always  like  Dentyne 
I  find.  It  has  that  "different"  taste  —  spicy, 
lively,  and  refreshing.  After  trying  Dentyne, 
I  certainly  complimented  him  on  his  good 
taste.  Notice  the  handy,  flat  shape  of  Dentyne 
—  an  exclusive  feature,  making  it  convenient 
for  your  purse  or  vest  pocket. 
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to  do.  Golf.  Fishing.  Riding.  Trap-shoot- 
ing. Hunting  old  guns  for  yours  and  Char- 
lie's collection  Wood-carving.  Now  you 
don't  do  any  of  those  things.  Don't  you 
care  for  them  any  more?" 

"Don't  I?"  laughed  Gene  hollowly,  and 
added:  "But  you  don't.  And  that  settles 
it  I'm  not  such  a  heel  that  I'd  leave  you 
alone  while  I  was  off  enjoying  myself." 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  drafting  of 
the  Kretsingers'  new  design  for  leisure, 
the  turning  point  in  their  married  life. 

Only  the  other  day  as  I  was  chatting 
with  a  friend  at  WBBM,  a  meteor  in  sports 
clothes  flashed  across  the  reception  room. 
It  was  Marge.    She  had  just  finished  re- 


hearsal and  was  bound  for  the  curb  out- 
side where  Gene  was  waiting  in  their 
car.  "We're  heading  for  the  gun  club  in 
Lincoln  Park,"  she  called  back  to  me. 
"We're  going  to  do  some  trap-shooting  be- 
fore my  broadcast." 

I  mention  this  incident  because  it  sum- 
marizes more  eloquently  than  can  words 
the  successful  working  out  of  their  own 
program  of  play.  At  the  same  time  it 
vividly  depicts  the  new  Marge,  the  vivid, 
vibrant  young  matron  of  the  microphone 
who,  with  eyes  as  well  as  actions,  lets  you 
know  that  her  marriage  to  Gene  Kret- 
singer  has  been  for  better — 110/  worse. 
The  End 


on 
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operatic  career — no!" 

It  was  a  knockout  punch  to  his  hopes, 
but  he  bounced  right  back.  Somewhere  in 
his  makeup  is  the  refusal  to  concede  defeat. 
It's  apparent  in  the  stocky,  heavy-set  frame 
of  his  body.  At  any  rate,  burdened  down 
with  the  load  of  two  heavy  "don'ts,"  Ma- 
rio Chamlee  still  set  out  to  become  an 
opera  star.  There  was  no  money  coming 
from  his  well-to-do  father,  no  encour- 
agement from  the  teacher,  so  he  took  on 
any  job  at  all  to  pay  for  lessons.  Sing- 
ing in  a  saloon  one  week,  in  a  one-horse 
vaudeville  act  the  next.  How  his  fath- 
er's ears  must  have  burned ! 

But  he  made  it.  In  spite  of  a  horrible 
interlude  spent  in  the  World  War,  he 
finally  made  the  Metropolitan  opera — the 
goal  of  every  serious  singer.  Now  Mario 
had  his  feet  on  the  glory  road.  There 
followed  a  series  of  successful  opera  and 
concert  tours.  Always  Chamlee's  name 
was  connected  with  the  loftiest  brackets 
of  the  musical  and  opera  world. 

Then  suddenly — his  decision  to  co-star 
with  George  Frame  Brown  on  the  "Tony 
and  Gus"  air  show !  It  was  the  news 
which  had  the  music  crowd  reeling.  Opera 
star  turned  comedian !  His  friends  raised 
a  horrified  wail,  "Don't  do  it!  Yeu'll  kill 
your  reputation.  You'll  make  a  fool  of 
yourself.  Don't!  Don't!"  But  Chamlee, 
who  had  heard  this  mournful  chant  be- 
fore, let  the  warnings  trickle  past  him  and 
went  straight  ahead.  He  always  had  an 
aptitude  for  dialects  and  he  saw  in  this 
program  not  only  increased  money  for  him- 
self, but  a  chance  to  bring  good  music 
daily  into  the  homes  of  the  average  radio 
listeners.  And  now  with  "Tony  and  Gus" 
already  an  established  hit,  and  with  his 
success  as  an  actor-comedian-singer  al- 
ready assured,  he  has  gained,  rather  than 
lost,  prestige. 

Chamlee,  in  spite  of  those  Latin  eyes, 
that  darkly  handsome  face  and  the  lyrical 
name,  is  not  Italian  but  of  Dutch  and 
English  parentage.  He  has  been  happily 
married  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  his 
wife  is  a  former  opera  singer  who  gave 
up  her  career  to  bear  and  rear  their  son. 

"Will  you  let  your  wife  return  to  the 
stage?  Do  you  want  your  son  to  be  a 
singer?"  To  these  questions  Chamlee 
laughs.  "That's  up  to  them.  Who  am  I 
to  give  advice?" 

The  End 


Folks"  had  to  trot  out  on  the  stage  for 
the  four  or  five  people  who  had  con- 
veniently tucked  away  their  money  in  an 
old  sock.  But  actors  had  to  eat.  Brown's 
hands  went  into  his  own  pockets  to  make 
up  the  salary.  It  was  the  first  jinx  to 
set  off  the  fireworks.  He  had  to  open 
at  theatres  contracted  for  or  else  be  sued 
by  the  local  managers,  there  were  actors 
to  be  paid,  scenery  to  be  transported. 

Hopefully  he  wrote  his  New  York 
brokers  for  more  money,  but  they  beat 
him  to  it  by  writing  for  more  margin. 

But  back  in  New  York,  the  unconquer- 
ing  hero  stumbled  into  the  fact  that  news 
of  his  unfortunate  tour  had  already  hit 
the  town,  and  he  was  labelled  a  "flop." 
Show  business  has  no  use  for  failures, 
whatever  the  reason.  He  tried  to  peddle 
some  shows  he  had  written,  but  the  finger 
was  on  him.  Where  before  he  had  been 
ushered  into  private  offices  of  radio  exec- 
utives as  a  star,  now  he  found  himself 
warming  the  chairs  of  the  outer  offices 
waiting  hours  for  an  interview. 

On  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  sick  and 
harassed  in  spirit,  he  quit  everything  and 
fled  to  a  little  farm  in  Connecticut. 

At  the  insistence  of  friends,  Brown  at- 
tended a  house-party  nearby.  He  got  into 
the  swing  of  the  fun  and  went  into  a 
comic  Swedish  dialect  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  guests.  One  of  the  men  in 
the  crowd  returned  with  a  rapid-fire 
stream  of  Italian  gibberish.  That  started 
them  off  and  in  no  time  at  all  there  was 
the  whole  party  listening  in  on  the  first 
performance  of  what  was  to  be  "Tony  and 
Gus."  The  other  man,  of  course,  was  his 
future  radio  partner,  Mario  Chamlee. 
Brown  wrote  a  whole  batch  of  "Tony  and 
Gus"  skits,  and  in  one  of  the  quickest 
deals  on  record,  sold  the  idea  to  the  Gen- 
eral Foods  Corporation  who  now  sponsors 
it  every  week-day  evening  at  7:15  over 
the  NBC  network. 

So  there  we  have  the  happy  ending  of 
the  "has-been"  who  came  back.  Brown 
writes  the  script  besides  playing  Gus,  and 
oddly  enough,  he  looks  somewhat  like  the 
big  Swede  he  portrays.  Big-boned, 
blondish,  slow-speaking  and  rather  phleg- 
matic. But  he's  not  at  all — phlegmatic,  we 
mean.  He  was  born  in  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton, some  forty-odd  years  ago,  but  he's 
still  an  "eligible". 

The  End 
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(Continued  from  page  43) 

Studios  where  we  finally  located  him.  "We 
called  the  place  'Pleasure  Park'  and  we 
had  the  best  backyard  show  in  town. 
We  charged  a  nickel  admission  right  off 
the  bat,  when  all  the  other  kids  were 
afraid  to  charge  more  than  twelve  pins. 
But  then,  we  gave  them  their  money's 
worth. 

"I  used  to  juggle  and  do  stunts  on  an 
odd-shaped  wooden  ball  that  I  got  for 
two  bucks  from  the  Evansville  Planing 
Company.  Mother  bought  an  extra 
clothesline  so  we  could  walk  tight  rope 
and  slack,  too,  even  when  the  family  wash- 
ing was  out.  Once  we  needed  piping  for 
a  trapeze  frame,  so  we  sneaked  over  to 
the  gas  plant  and  hooked  some  that  was 
lying  around  loose.  A  cop  caught  us  but 
we  didn't  care  because  the  chief  was  one 
of  our  best  customers.  'Leave  those  kids 
alone,'  he  said.  'They're  O.  K.  and  I'm 
for  them.'  " 

Joe  likes  to  boast  of  his  juvenile  per- 
formances in  the  show  business,  but  he 
never  talks  about  the  real  difficulties  of 
those  early  days.  Yet  the  silent,  unseen 
progress  of  childhood  gliding  into  youth 
did  not  bring  with  it  a  life  of  ease  for 
him.  He  worked  every  night  after 
school,  driving  a  delivery  wagon  for  a 
department  store,  for  two  dollars  a  week. 
He'd  like  to  make  one  think  that  was 
more  fun  than  work. 

"A  man  came  to  town  and  established  a 
baking  department  in  the  basement  of  the 
store,"  he  says.  "I  never  had  tasted  any- 
thing but  chocolate  cake  at  home,  so 
when  I  delivered  my  first  angel  food  I 
turned  it  over  and  scooped  out  just  a  little 
bit  at  first — and  then  a  little  more,  until  I 
finally  delivered  the  shell.  That  lady 
never  reported  it,  so  I  got  a  little  bolder; 
the  next  time  it  was  a  lemon  meringue 
pie,  and  I  just  ate  it  all  and  signed  her 
name  to  the  slip.    This  time  I  was  fired. 

"On  the  way  home  I  passed  'Dr.  John- 
son's Elixir  of  Life  Company',  a  travel- 
ing medicine  show  that  had  stopped  to 
water  the  horses.  The  old  Doc  had 
twenty-dollar  gold  pieces  for  buttons  on 
his  coat,  and  ten-dollar  gold  pieces  on 
his  sleeves.  His  remedy  was  supposed  to 
be  an  old  Indian  herb  secret.  Actually,  it 
wasn't  much  more  than  quinine  mixed 
with  whiskey.  Anyway,  he  took  me  alono- 
because  I  could  drive  the  wagon  and  do 
three  good  acts  on  the  buckboard.  When 
I  quit  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  called 
me  over  and  said : 

'"You're  a  fine  fellow,  Joe,  and  I'm 
going  to  be  very  generous  with  you  I 
get  a*  dollar  a  bottle  for  this  medicine 
and  I'm  going  to  give  you  not  two  bottles 
for  the  two  dollars  I  owe  von,  but  seven  ' 

"I  was  spellbound,  I  believed  so  in  the 
darn'  stuff.  I  left  the  tent  show  dizzy 
with  success,  with  seven  Elixirs  of  Life 
clutched  to  my  chest.  That  was  my  real 
initiation  into  the  art  of  show,  business  I 
went  proudly  home,  but  Mother  didn't 
seem  to  be  much  impressed  with  the  Elixir 
.  .  .  Not  long  after  this,  my  brother  Leo 


(Sjtoepi  lIlg.  ITLoliL 
J/mpxfdami  O/ae 

Yes,  she  used  powder,  rouge 
and  lipstick,  wore  a  seduc- 
tive perfume,  but  neglected 
her  eyes— her  lashes  were  so 
skimpy  that  her  eyes  looked 
dull,  lifeless. 


Tfwn. 

Ca/rrui  tkU  ITlagLc  Chnmqz 

Her  lashes  now  look  long  and  silky,  giving 
her  eyes  life  and  glamour — Winx  Mascara 
transformed  her  into  a  perfect  beauty. 


YOU'LL  never  know  the  amaz- 
ing, beautifying  change  that  will 
come  over  your  face  until  you  darken 
your  lashes  with  Winx  Mascara. 

You  may  not  think  your  lashes  are 
skimpy,  but  just  see  how  a  touch  of 
Winx  gives  them  an  entrancing, 
long,  silky  look.  Lovely  eyes  in  40 
seconds!  .  .  .  the  fascinating  allure 
that  men  can't  resist. 

I  present  Winx  Mascara  in  two 
convenient  forms,  Winx  Emollient 
(cake)  and  Winx  Creamy  Liquid 
(bottle).  You  can  apply  Winx  per- 


fectly, instantly,  easily  with  thedainty 
brush  that  comes  with  each  package. 
Each  form  is  the  climax  of  years  of 
pioneering  in  eye  beautification — 
each  is  smudge-proof,  non-smart- 
ing, tear-proof — each  is  scientifi- 
cally approved. 

Buy  whichever  form  of  Winx 
Mascara  you  prefer  today.  See  how 
quickly  Winx  glorifies  your  lashes. 
Note  it's  superiority.  And  think  of 
it  —  long,  lovely  lashes  are  yours 
so  inexpensively, 
so  easily. 


WINX 


Winx  Cake  Mascara— for  years  the 
most  popular  form  of  all.  So  easy 
to  apply.  Its  soothing  emollient  oils 
keep  lashes  soft,  silky. 


Winx    Creamy    Liquid  Mascara. 
Absolutely  waterproof.    Ready  to 
apply.    No   water    needed.  The 
largest  selling  liquid  mascara. 


'A. 


SOfT 


A  Winx  Eyebrow  Pencil  molds  and 
shapes   the   brows   with  charming 
curves. 


Winx  Eye  Shadow  gives  depth  and 
glamour  to  the  eyes. 
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6  WEEKS  AGO 
ft  SKINNY       ^  ^ 


TODAY 


Compare  Her 
Measurements 
With  Yours 

H'GHT.  5  FT.  4  In 
W'GHT.  120  Lbs 
BUST  . 
WAIST 
HIPS  . 
THIGH  . 
CALF  . 
ANKLE . 


NEW7P0WER"YEAST 
ADDS  5toI5  \$>S.QUI(K 

Richest  imported  ale  yeast  now  con- 
centrated 7  times  with  three  special 
kinds  of  iron  in  pleasant  tablets 

AN  AMAZING  new  "7-power"  yeast  dis- 
covery is  putting  pounds  of  solid,  nor- 
mally attractive  flesh  on  thousands  of 
"skinny,"  run-down  people  who  never  could 
gain  an  ounce  before. 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real  reason 
why  great  numbers  of  people  find  it  hard 
to  gain  weight  is  that  they  don't  get 
enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in  their  daily 
food.  Now  scientists  have  discovered  that 
the  richest  known  source  of  health-building 
Vitamin  B  is  cultured  ale  yeast.  By  a  new 
process  the  finest  imported  cultured  ale 
yeast  is  now  concentrated  7  times,  making 
it  7  times  more  powerful.  Then  it  is  com- 
1  ined  with  3  kinds  of  iron  in  pleasant 
little  tablets  called  Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  are  one  of  the  many  who 
need  these  vital  health-building  elements, 
get  these  new  "7-power"  Ironized  Yeast 
tablets  from  your  druggist  at  once.  Day 
after  day,  as  you  take  them,  watch  flat 
chest  develop  and  skinny  limbs  round  out 
to  normal  attractiveness.  Indigestion  and 
constipation  from  the  same  source  quickly 
vanish,  skin  clears  to  normal  beauty  — 
you're  an  entirely  new  person. 

Results  guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  run-down  you 
may  be,  try  this  wonderful  new  "7-power" 
Ironized  Yeast  for  just  a  few  short  weeks. 
If  you're  not  delighted  with  the  results  of 
the  very  first  package,  your  money  will  be 
instantly  refunded. 

Only  don't  be  deceived  by  the  many  cheaply  pre- 
wired "Yeast  and  Iron"  tablets  sold  in  imitation  of 
];onized  Yeast.  These  cheap  counterfeits  usually  con- 
tain only  the  lowest  grade  of  ordinary  yeast  and  iron, 
and  cannot  possibly  give  the  same  results  as  the 
scientific  Ironized  Yeast  formula.  Be  sure  you  net 
the  genuine.  Look  for  "IY"  stamped  on  each  tablet. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we 
make  this  absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package 
of  Ironized  Y'east  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on 
the  box  and  mail  It  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this 
paragraph.  We  will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book 
on  health.  "New  Facts  About  Your  Body."  Itemem- 
b  r.  results  guaranteed  with  the  very  first  package — 
or  money  refunded,  At  nil  druggists.  Ironized  Y'east 
Co..  Inc.,  Dept.  J10,  Atlanta,  tla. 


and  I  started  to  try  to  crash  New  York." 

Two  orphans  trying  to  battle  Broad- 
way !  The  little  money  they  had  was  in- 
vested immediately  in  a  second-hand  jug- 
gler's table  with  a  green-spangled  top  and 
a  runner  of  glistening  red  sequins  spell- 
ing out  the  name  "Cook  Brothers."  But 
even  with  accoutrement  such  as  this,  the 
Great  White  Way  wasn't  extending 
open  arms  and  jobs  for  two  kids  under 
fifteen  years  old  from  the  corn  husking 
country. 

They  slept  in  packing  boxes  along  Thir- 
teenth Street  rather  than  return  to  Evans- 
ville  admitting  failure.  They  could  have 
pawned  their  table  for  a  meal  but  with 
stomachs  hollow  and  minds  determined 
they  still  clung  desperately  to  their  props. 
They  walked  miles  to  save  a  nickel,  they 
did  odd  jobs  in  restaurants  and  stores  in 
return  for  food  or  rehearsal  space  in  some 
cluttered  back  room. 

After  two  years  of  this  they  were  ready 
— ready  to  become  amateurs.  At  a  bur- 
lesque house  on  Eighth  Avenue  the  Cook 
Brothers  put  on  their  first  "strong  man 
and  juggling  act"  on  Amateur  Night.  But 
the  callous  audience  wasn't  interested  in 
Indian  clubs  and  bouncing  balls.  They 
knew  nothing  of  the  two  long  years  of 
suffering  and  privation  as  they  hissed  the 
Cook  Brothers  off  the  stage  to  bring  on 
five  minutes  sooner  the  twenty  girls  with 
rouged  and  dimpled  knees. 

"We  cried  a  lot,  but  we  didn't  give 
up.  And  we  took  in  another  fellow 
named  Curly,  who  had  been  hissed  off, 
too.  Curly  could  get  us  three  stiff  white 
shirts  for  the  act  because  his  father  was 
head  waiter  at  the  Hoffman  House.  Four 
months  later  we  all  went  back  to  the  same 
theatre  and  they  hollered  'ringers'  at  us, 
thinking  we  were  too  good  to  be  amateurs. 
But  when  they  held  the  prize  up  over  our 
heads  it  was  the  Cook  Brothers  who  got 
the  most  applause  and  came  in  for  the 
ten  bucks  offered  as  first  money.  And,"  he 
winked  and  reached  for  a  cigarette,  "we 
played  amateur  shows  from  the  Bowery 
to  the  Bronx  after  that.  A  skinny  little 
tap  dancer  known  as  George  White  and 
a  gawky  Jewish  girl  named  Fanny  Brice 
and — oh,  lots  of  other  people  you  hear  a 
little  bit  about  today,  were  amateurs  right 
along  with  us." 

The  boys  didn't  always  get  first  money, 
but  Joe  had  a  trick  by  which  they  al- 
days  got  some  money.  When  Leo  was  in 
the  spotlight,  Joe  would  manage  to  reach 
into  his  own  pocket  and  get  out  a  few 
pennies  and  throw  them  over  his  shoul- 
der. "Sort  of  a  decoy,"  he  explains.  "Some- 
body would  always  bite,  and  after  that  the 
mob  spirit  would  take  care  of  us." 

When  there  was  no  shower  of  coins 
and  they  were  hungry,  the  three  boys 
would  walk  past  Bowery  saloons  where 
free  lunch  was  served.  Joe  and  Leo  were 
obviously  too  young  to  partake,  so  they 
waited  outside  while  the  taller  and  more 
mature  Curly  would  swagger  in,  to  re- 
turn with  his  arms  full  of  ham,  tongue, 
cheese  and  sardinc-on-rye  sandwiches. 

"One  night  very  late  we  were  scuttling 
up  the  Bowery,  lugging  our  heavy  valise 
filled  with  Indian  clubs,  when  a  police- 
man saw  us.  Fven  when  Curly  unpinned 
from  his  undershirt  the  ten-dollar  bill  we 
had  just  won,  the  cop  wouldn't  believe 
we  hadn't  stolen  both  the  clubs  and  the 
money.  But  we  must  have  looked  pretty 
honest  because  he  unlocked  a  barber  shop 


and  told  us  to  do  our  act  if  we  weren't 
lying.  We  sprang  into  our  finest  tya-da 
position ;  the  clubs  gleamed  green  and 
crimson  as  they  flashed  back  and  forth. 
We  outdid  ourselves,  and  when  we  fin- 
ished the  cop  gave  us  two  bits  apiece  and 
told  us  to  send  him  some  free  tickets  if 
we  ever  got  a  job  that  wasn't  'amachoor.'  " 
Reaching  Curly's  house,  they  had  little 
chance  to  say  good-night  and  divide  the 
spoils  before  a  stern,  myopic  father 
grabbed  his  son  by  the  shoulder.  How, 
he  demanded,  could  he  do  his  work  at  the 
Hoffman  House  when  his  three  best  shirts 
were  appearing  in  a  juggling  act  at 
some  Bowery  theatre?  It  was  high  time 
for  Curly  to  quit  this  foolishness  and  get 
a  regular  job  as  a  waiter,  or  else  get  out 
of  his  house.  The  Cook  Brothers  waited 
outside  in  the  bleak  shadows  of  the  cor- 
ner gas  light  while  Curly  packed  his  two 
handkerchiefs  and  tooth  brush.  Joe  and 
Leo  took  him  home  to  their  room,  where 
he  slept  on  the  floor — but  he  didn't  sleep 
much. 

"Two  days  later  we  worked  at  the  Al- 
cazar in  Brooklyn.  Curly  kept  dozing  off 
on  every  piece  of  furniture  backstage.  I 
warned  him  for  the  last  time  to  stay 
awake,  just  as  our  act  went  on.  Leo  and 
I  were  juggling  away  as  if  our  lives  de- 
pented  on  it.  'Right!'  I  yelled.  This  was  ■ 
the  signal  for  Curly  to  start  his  part  of 
the  routine.  Nothing  happened.  'Right!' 
I  repeated.  'Right,  right,  right!'  By  now 
the  audience  was  roaring.  I  looked  around 
to  see  what  they  were  laughing  at,  and 
there  was  Curly,  fast  asleep  on  a  divan  in 
front  of  the  whole  house!" 

The  Cook  Brothers  certainly  weren't  in 
the  money  that  night.  When  the  act  was 
over  they  carried  their  snoring  compan- 
ion from  the  stage.  In  the  dismal  hall 
room  they  held  a  candlelight  conference 
that  lasted  until  the  early  morning  hours, 
when  Curly  shuffled  docilely  toward  home 
to  tell  his  father  that  he  was  ready  to 
leave  the  theatre  and  be  a  waiter. 

The  next  afternoon  when  Joe  and  Leo 
returned  to  the  Alcazar  to  retrieve  their 
spangled  table  they  were  greeted  by  good- 
natured  laughter  from  the  professionals 
on  the  bill.  ''But  among  the  jeers  and 
smiles  there  was  one  who  had  a  heart  of 
gold,"  Joe  says,  "and  she  was  Elsie 
Janis.  She  had  suddenly  grown  quite 
hungry,  but  she  didn't  feel  like  eating  if 
we  wouldn't  accompany  her  to  lunch — as 
her  guests,  of  course." 

After  that  first  meal  the  three  got 
along  famously.  Smothered  laughter 
echoed  from  behind  the  closed  doors  of 
her  dressing-room  as  Elsie  Janis  planned 
a  career  for  two  boys  who  years  before 
had  worshipped  her  from  a  hard-earned 
gallery  seat  in  an  Evansville  theatre. 
Stories  of  the  lean  and  lively  years  which 
she  coaxed  from  them  were  soon  forgot- 
ten in  tales  of  breathless  feats  of  juggling. 
Her  personal  agent,  Jack  Levy,  the  best 
in  the  business  at  that  time,  might  not 
have  believed  Joe  if  he  had  come  in 
alone ;  he  might  not  have  believed  Elsie 
Janis  if  she  had  not  told  him  about  the 
act.  But  from  beneath  the  spangled 
table  top  Joe  procured  a  photograph 
which  pictured  him  juggling,  balancing 
sixteen  balls  in  the  air  at  once  time. 
(When  he  left  with  a  contract  in  his 
pocket,  Joe  still  neglected  to  tell  Elsie  or 
her  agent  that  a  kindly  photographer  had 
painted  out  the  wire  on  which  the  six- 
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teen  balls  were  strung!) 

When  he  stepped  on  the  stage  for  his 
first  non-amateur  performance  it  may 
seem  incredible  but  Joe  Cook's  props  were 
lost  in  transit.  Those  sixteen  spectacular 
balls  could  not  be  found  anywhere.  So  he 
began  to  talk.  He  started  with  a  de- 
scription of  his  great  sorrow  that  he  was 
unable  to  show  the  audience  his  brilliant 
prowess  as  a  juggler,  ending  with  a  rapid, 
ludicrous  narrative  which  left  his  hear- 
ers weak  from  laughter. 

But  he  was  a  success.  Engagements  in 
small-time  vaudeville,  amusement  parks 
and  tent  shows  followed  rapidly.  He  never 
had  a  lay-off.  And  he  emerged  as  one  of 
the  biggest  one-man  shows  on  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  Everyone  yielded  to  the 
breathless  spell  of  his  very  human  antics. 
He  could  quietly,  unsmilingly,  go  through 
an  incredible  act  of  wire-walking,  jug- 
gling, fiddling  or  master  yarn-spinning 
and  "bring  down  the  house." 

Backstage  it  was  the  same.  Actors  and 
actresses  never  seemed  to  leave  theatres 
between  shows  when  he  was  on  the  bill ; 
they  could  always  be  found  with  the  boys 
from  the  corner  barber  shop,  sitting  in 
Joe  Cook's  dressing-room,  listening  to 
ghost  stories  that  first  found  hearers  in  an 
Indiana  hayloft.  Every  hardship  Joe 
has  known  he  can  laugh  away — but  one. 
And  that  one  hangs  heavy  above  his  head. 
His  brother  Leo's  death  caused  Joe  to 
shut  himself  away  from  friends,  man- 
agers, critics,  and  to  give  up  the  theatre. 

He  hid  from  the  plague  of  comedy  he 
had  created.  He  could  be  found  at  home, 
spending  quiet  evenings  with  his  family 
— playing  billiards  with  his  sons,  or 
swimming  far  out  into  the  lake  with  his 
daughter,  or  making  up  stories  about  be- 
ing the  youngest  drummer  boy  in  the 
Civil  War,  when  friends  dropped  in  for 
dinner;  but  when  bedtime  came  it  was  he 
who  laid  aside  his  levity  and  carried  the 
weary  children  in  his  arms  to  bed. 

When  Earl  Carroll  motored  out  to  Lake 
Hopatcong,  to  "Sleepless  Hollow,"  where 
Joe  lives,  he  expected  to  be  met  by  liveried 
footmen  two  miles  down  the  road,  or  to 
talk  into  a  telephone  which  squirted  water 
into  his  face.  He  anticipated  being  made 
uncomfortable  by  any  number  of  weird 
inventions  and  goofy  contraptions,  of 
which  he  had  heard  so  much  gossip.  But 
when  he  yanked  at  the  bell-pull  of  the 
panelled  front  door  a  friendly  porch  light 
winked  on  above  his  head,  and  his  friend 
led  him  into  the  serenity  of  a  quiet  house, 
where  a  huge  log  burned  hospitably  in  an 
open  grate. 

For  friendship's  sake  Joe  emerged 
from  his  retirement.  To  please  Earl  Car- 
roll he  went  back  to  Broadway,  co-starred 
with  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce,  a  girl  whom 
he  termed  "that  somewhat  different  vir- 
gin making  her  professional  debut."  His 
long  absence  from  footlights  had  only 
caused  his  fame  to  burn  more  brightly. 
Broadway  recognized  him  as  a  comedy 
genius,  in  a  class  with  their  beloved  Char- 
lie Chaplin.  Crowds  overfilled  his  dress- 
ing-room after  each  performance — happy 
people  glad  to  see  him  back. 

Among  those  many  well-wishers  there 
were  always  a  few  who  had  come  to  ask 
for  help.  Joe  Cook  could  be  a  very  rich 
man  today  if  he  had  ever  succeeded  in  aban- 
doning his  custom  of  giving  money  to 
everyone  who  asks.  Then  came  the  dis- 
ordered, panicky  days  of  1929.    So  that 
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ONLY  A  PENETRATING  FACE  CREAM  WILL 
REACH  THAT  UNDER- SURFACE  DIRT! 


•     _  Those  pesky  Black- 

*Y^Oulf  CdtuA.  heads  and  Whiteheads 

'  that  keep  popping  out 

in  your  skin — they  have  their  roots  in  a  bed  of 
under-surface  dirt. 

That  underneath  dirt  is  also  the  cause  of  other 
heart-breaking  blemishes,  such  as:  Enlarged 
Pores,  Dry  and  Scaly  Skin,  Muddy  and  Sallow 
Skin.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
get  rid  of  these  skin  troubles  and 
that  is  to  cleanse  your  skin. 

A  Face  Cream  that  Penetrates 

It  takes  a  penetrating  face  cream 
to  reach  that  hidden  "second 
layer"  of  dirt;  a  face  cream  that 
getsright  down  into  the  pores  and 
cleans  them  out. 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  is  defi- 
nitely a  penetrating  face  cream. 
It  is  a  reaching  and  searching 
face  cream.  It  does  not  just  lie  on 
the  surface.  It  works  its  way  into 
the  pores  immediately.  It  pene- 
trates the  pores,  loosens  and 
breaks  up  the  waxy  dirt  and 
makes  it  easily  removable. 

It  Does  4  Things  for  the  Benefit  of  Your  Skin 

First,  it  cleanses  the  pores. 

Second,  it  lubricates  the  skin.  Resup- 
plies  it  with  a  fine  oil  that  overcomes  dry- 
ness and  keeps  the  skin  soft  and  flexible. 

Third,  because  it  cleanses  the  pores  thor- 
oughly, the  pores  open  and  close  naturally 
and  become  normal  in  size,  invisibly  small. 


Make  This  Test 

Pas9  your  fingers  over  your 
whole  face.  Do  you  feel  little 
bumps  in  your  skin?  Do  you 
feel  dry  patches  here  and 
there?  Little  bumps  or  dry 
or  scaly  patches  in  your  skin 
are  a  sure  sign  of  "sub 
soil"  or  under-surface  dirt. 


Fourth,  it  provides  a  smooth,  non-sticky  base 
for  face  powder. 

I  want  you  to  see  for  yourself  what  Lady  Esther 
Four-Purpose  Face  Cream  will  do  for  your 
skin.  So  I  offer  you  a  7-day  supply  free  of  charge. 

Write  today  for  this  7-day  supply  and  put  it 
to  the  test  on  your  skin. 

See  for  Yourself ! 
Note  the  dirt  that  this  cream 
gets  out  of  your  skin  the  very  first 
cleansing.  Mark  how  your  skin 
seems  to  get  lighter  in  color  as  you 
continue  to  use  the  cream.  Note 
how  clear  and  radiant  your  skin 
becomes  and  how  soft  and  smooth. 

Even  in  three  days'  time  you 
will  see  such  a  difference  in  your 
skin  as  to  amaze  you. 

At  My  Expense  I 

With  the  free  tube  of  cream  I'll 
also  send  you  all  five  shades  of 
Lady  Esther  Face  Powder.  Thus, 
you  can  see  whichis  your  most  flat- 
tering shade  and  also  how  well  the 
cream  and  powder  go  together  to 
give  you  a  lovely  complexion. 


FREE 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (17) 
Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7-day  supply  of  Lady 
Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder. 

Name  

A  ddress   

Cit  v  


_State„ 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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CHE  IVAMY 

April 

SkoW€rs 


AHERE'S  glorious  fragrance  —  the  perfume 
of  youth  —  in  April  Showers  Talc.  There's 
luxury  supreme  in  its  soothing,  smoothing 
touch.  Yet  the  cost  is  low  for  quality  so  high. 

No  wonder  it's  the  most  famous  and 
best  loved  talcum  powder  in  the  world! 


one  chill  October  evening  in  1933,  when 
Joe  Cook  entered  the  NBC  studios  for 
his  first  broadcast,  he  was  a  comparatively 
poor  man. 

"When  I  barged  into  this  broadcasting 
businesss  the  only  thing  that  felt  queer 
was  keeping  still  before  the  mike,"  he 
told  me  today.  "I  tried  tap  dancing;  it 
made  too  much  noise.  I  favored  tight- 
rope walking,  but  NBC  officials  said  that 
would  require  too  much  temporary  en- 
gineering, whatever  that  is.  So  I  picked 
up  my  rolling  ball  and  stood  on  that.  I 
had  to  give  them  six  rehearsals  before 
they  believed  I  could  stay  in  front  of  the 
mike  on  it.  I  guess  Roosevelt  had  the 
same  trouble  building  confidence  in  Huey 
Long." 

He  had  overcome  sadness  by  making 
others  happy,  now  on  the  radio  as  on  the 
stage  he  played,  as  his  brother  Leo  would 
have  liked,  to  the  kids  in  the  gallery. 
Crowds  of  small  boys  follow  him  down 
Broadway  in  New  York,  or  Main  Street 
in  Evansville,  until  he  feels  like  the 
Pied  Piper.  In  his  wide  black  hat — and 
there  is  no  black  hat  in  the  world  quite 


like  Joe  Cook's — he  seems  like  a  padre 
striding  through  his  neighborhood  toward 
church.  Everyone  knows  and  loves  him, 
not  because  he  is  a  clown  but  because 
he  is  still  the  country  boy,  the  barefoot 
orphan  who  became  an  idol  and  still  re- 
mains the  salt  of  Broadway's  earth. 

I  have  watched  him  broadcast  in  his 
circus  serial  with  B.  A.  Rolfe,  forget- 
ting always  that  he  is  in  the  studio,  play- 
ing only  to  an  imaginary  gallery  of  chuck- 
ling children.  And  I  thought  it  was 
grand.  I  have  seen  him  stop  to  give  a 
generous  hand-out  to  a  clown  of  lesser 
talent  and  nearly  miss  a  train  which  car- 
ried him  to  dine  with  the  President.  I 
thought  that  was  grand. 

But  the  grandest  thing  I  ever  saw  was 
Joe  Cook  standing  on  the  edge  of  Lake 
Hopatcong,  clicking  Indian  clubs  with  his 
eleven-year-old  son,  Leo.  The  clubs 
glittered  in  the  bright  sunlight ;  but  all 
the  brightness  and  kindliness  in  the  world 
seemed  concentrated  in  the  eyes  of  that 
man  and  boy. 

The  End 


~TliQLt  Studio ' ±  on  the  Stteet 


{Continued  from  page  13) 


Husing  walked  a  lapel  microphone  into 
the  pre-Election  crowds  on  Madison  Ave- 
nue and  asked  just  one  question:  "For 
whom  are  you  going  to  vote?" 

In  Houston,  Messrs.  Belcher  and 
Johnson  heard  this  interesting  experiment 
and  decided  to  do  something  on  their 
own.  They  didn't  have  a  lapel  mike  but 
they  had  a  pair  of  old  carbon  ones  that 
had  stood  up  through  many  a  sports 
broadcast.  They  marched  their  mikes  into 
the  open  and  pitched  camp  at  a  busy  street 
corner.  In  no  time  at  all  a  crowd  had 
gathered,  curious,  unaware  that  it  was 
seeing  the  birth  of  a  bright  idea. 

Red-headed  Jerry  Belcher  asked  the 
first  question.  Got  a  giggle.  Not  serious 
questions  about  politics  or  religion,  but 
about  little  things  out  of  which  our  lives 
are  fashioned. 

"When-  you  go  through  a  revolv- 
ing door,  do  you  try  to  ride  through 
on  somebody  else's  push?" 

"If  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  and 
you  find  the  button  off  your  shirt  col- 
lar, zvhat  do  you  do?" 

"When  you  spend  a  night  out,  what 
do  you  tell  your  wife  the  next. day?" 
Houston  is  a  neighborly  city,  and  many 
of  its  citizens  know  each  other.  Hearing 
your  friends  and  acquaintances  on  the 
radio  doing  their  dogged  best  became  the 
town's  favorite  indoor  sport. 

One  night  a  prominent  rancher  was 
called  to  the  mike  and  asked:  "You've  seen 
coivs,    haven't  you?" 

"Sure,  sure."  He  was  certain  of  his 
ground.  "I  milked  eight  of  'em  every 
morning  for  ten  years." 

"Then,  speaking  as  an  authority  on  cows, 
are  her  horns  in  front  of  or  behind  her 
ears?" 

"They're  .  .  .  they're  in  front  ...  no! 
They're  behind.    No,  they're  in  front." 

The  poor  fellow,  for  all  his  ten  years  of 
intimacy  with  cows,  couldn't  tell  where 
their  horns  were.  He  is  still  trying  to  live 
it  down. 


These  brash  young  men  from  Texas 
need  their  wits  about  them,  you  may  be 
sure  of  that.  Usually,  they  need  their 
wits  about  them  when  they  interview 
one  of  those  remarkable  female  creatures 
best  described  as  a  "sweet  young  thing." 
Parks  Johnson  brought  one  to  the  mike 
one  warm  evening  and  breezed  through  a 
bright  half-dozen  questions.  It  was  just 
before  Christmas  and  he  thought  to  top 
off  the  session  with  a  jolly:  "What  do 
you  want  for  Christmas?" 

The  sweet  young  thing  hesitated  and 
Parks  repeated:  "What  do  you  want  for 
Christmas?" 

She  looked  him  full  in  the  face  and 
said:  "You!" 

Well,  my  dear,  what  does  a  modest, 
married  man  say  under  those  conditions. 

Or  these? 

Jerry  Belcher  had  a  debutante  on  his 
elbow.    "What's  your  name?" 
She  gave  it. 
"Your  address?" 
She  gave  it. 

"What  country  is  Ethiopia  in?" 

She  took  a  breath  and  Jerry  was  al- 
ready thinking  of  his  next  question  when 
his  astounded  ears  heard  her  say : 

"Mr.  Belcher,  what  beautiful  brown 
eyes  you  have." 

He  hastened  into:  "//  you  divided  an  ap- 
ple in  half  and  gave  me  the  biggest  piece, 
how  much  ..." 

"What  beautiful  big,  brown  eyes  you 
have !" 

Parks  Johnson  was  nearby  with  another 
subject  ready.  Jerry  saw  him.  "Help, 
Parks !  Come  and  get  me,"  he  said  not 
very  brightly,  dragging  the  young  lady 
away  from  the  mike. 

And  that  was  that,  so  far  as  the  broad- 
cast was  concerned.  But  every  time  Jerry 
Belcher  tried  to  get  serious  with  anyone 
for  the  next  six  months,  at  home,  at 
business,  or  at  play,  the  answer  he  always 
got  was:  "What  beautiful  brown  eyes  you 
have!" 
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Before  these  boys  could  put  their  show 
on  a  network  they  had  to  convince  broad- 
casting officials  of  just  one  thing.  That 
they  could  keep  it  clean.  With  an  open 
mike  in  a  catch-as-catch-can  crowd,  some- 
body would  surely  be  tempted  to  spill  a 
swear-word  or  so.  Up  to  date,  just  one 
little  damn  has  got  out. 

When  queried  why,  they  explained  that 
the  questionee  was  too  busy  trying  to  an- 
swer to  think  up  any  mischief.  Try  it 
yourself  : 

"Should  a  ship's  captain  always  go 
down  with  his  ship?" 
"Where  is  Singapore?" 
"Can  you  describe  the  wall  paper  on 
your  bedroom  walls?" 
"Can  a  chicken  swim?" 
"If  you  bought  a  horse  for  seventy 
dollars  and  sold  him  for  eighty,  then 
bought  him  back  for  ninety  and  sold 
him  again  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
would  you  make  or  lose  money?" 
Yes,  indeed,  you're  much  too  busy  for 
profane    thoughts,    especially    when  the 
world   is   waiting   for   you   to   give  the 
wrong  answer.    But  if  it  is  wrong,  you'll 
never  learn  of  it  from  Messrs.  Johnson  and 
Belcher.  They're  too  kind — and  too  canny 
— -to  infer  that  they  are  smarter  than  any 
single  one  of  their  sidewalk  geniuses. 
The  End 


Soutltetn  HelL 


on 


way 

(Continued  from  page  37) 

era  ladies  and  gentlemen.  You  meet  her, 
too,  amid  circumstances  far  removed 
from  those  of  her  native  setting.  For 
Helen  Claire,  too,  drums  summon  to  bat- 
tle for  her  ideals,  while  roses  whisper  of 
romance.  And  through  it  all  she,  too,  is 
undeniably  the  little  Southern  lady. 

Being  by  choice  an  actress,  she  can 
and  does  play  many  parts.  She  has  cre- 
ated notably  successful  roles  on  the 
Broadway  stage  and  in  Summer  Stock 
companies.  But  the  type  to  which  she 
was  shaped  by  generations  of  her  fore- 
bears   is   neither   altered   nor  eradicated. 

Helen  Claire  was  born  and  grew  up 
in  the  little  town  of  Union  Springs,  Ala- 
bama— a  town  of  approximately  five 
thousand  people.  Her  father  owns  plan- 
tations and  other  property.  She  is  an  only 
child.  She  went  to  school  and  college 
in  the  South,  graduating  from  Randolph 
Macon  college  with  a  degree  and  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key. 

And,  having  finished  her  schooling,  the 
natural  expectation  was  that  Helen  would 
marry  one  of  her  young  suitors  and  make 
a  home  according  to  tradition.  The  suitor 
was  ready  and  Waiting.  In  fact  he,  and 
dozens  of  his  ilk,  had  long  been  saying 
it  with  flowers,  whispering  it  in  impas- 
sioned words,  "  'neath  the  Southern  moon, 
where  love  is  warm  and  tender." 

Southern  girls  mature  early.  "I  had 
my  first  serious  romance  at  twelve,"  Helen 
confessed,  with  a  twinkling  smile  and 
softly  glowing  eyes. 

But  romance  was  as  familiar,  as  nat- 
ural as  breathing.  Helen  Claire  needed 
more    to    challenge    her    mettle.  The 


(but  the  person  she  cheats  is  herself  ^ 


SHE  cheats  herself  out  of  good 
times,  good  friends,  good  jobs — 
perhaps  even  out  of  a  good  marriage. 

And  all  because  she  is  careless! 
Or,  unbelievable  as  it  is,  because 
she  has  never  discovered  this  fact: 
That  socially  refined  people  never 
welcome  a  girl  who  offends  with  the 
unpleasant  odor  of  underarm  per- 
spiration on  her  person  and  clothing. 

There's  little  excuse  for  it  these 
days.  For  there's  a  quick,  easy  way 
to  keep  your  underarms  fresh,  free 
from  odor  all  day  long.  Mum! 


It  takes  just  half  a  minute  to  use 
Mum.  And  you  can  use  it  any  time 
—  even  after  you're  dressed.  It's 
harmless  to  clothing. 

You  can  shave  your  underarms 
and  use  Mum  at  once.  It's  so  sooth- 
ing and  cooling  to  the  skin! 

Always  count  on  Mum  to  prevent 
the  odor  of  underarm  perspiration, 
without  affecting  perspiration  itself. 
Don't  cheat  yourself!  Get  the  daily 
Mum  habit.  Bristol-Myers,  Inc.,  75 
West  St.,  New  York. 


MUM  TAKES  THE  ODOR 
OUT  OF  PERSPIRATION 


ANOTHER  WAY  MUM  HELPS  is  on  sanitary  napkins.  Don't  worry  about  this  cause  of 
unpleasantness  any  more.  Use  Mum! 
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•  What  is  the  admiration  of  your 
friends  worth  to  you?  They  expect 
a  GOOD  cup  of  good  coffee.  You 
can  eliminate  all  worry  a  bout  YOUR 
coffee  by  using  a  Drip-O-lator.  It 
brews  perfect  coffee  always  —  re- 
quires no  attention.  Get  one  of  the 
new  models  today.  Look  for  the 
name  Drip-O-lator  stamped  in  the 
base.  .  .  .  Accept  no  substitute. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO 
MASS11LON.  OHIO 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRIP-O-LATOR  is  displayed 
all  leading   Chain,   Department   and   Retail  Stc 
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LITTLE  BLUE  BOOKS 


Send    postcard    for    our    tree  catalogue. 
Thousands  of  bargaini.  Address: 
LITTLE    BLUE    BOOK    CO..  Catalogue 
Dept.,    Desk    367,    GIRARD.  KANSAS 


LEARN  TO 


IRON 


beautifully 

speedily 

happily 


Here's  that  modern  way  to  hot 
starch  without  mixing,  boiling 
and  bother  as  with  lump  starch. 
Makes  starching  easy.  Makes 
ironing  easy.  Restores  elastic- 
ity and  that  soft  charm  of  new- 
ness. No  sticking.  No  scorch- 
ing. Your  iron  fairly  glides.  A 
wonderful  invention.  This  new 
test  convinces.  See  for  yourself ! 

THANK  YOU- 


Special 
TRIAL 
OFFER 


m 

HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


|  THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.977,  Keokuk,  la. 

1  Send  me  your  tria  1  offer  check  good  for  5c  on  t  he  pur- 

■  chaseof  alaritelOcpackapreof  Quick  Elastic  Starch,  and 

j  your  free  folder,  "That  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 

j  Name   /<=^=N 

I 


Address 
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world  beyond  Union  Springs  was  thrilling 
and  strange  and  alluring.  There  were 
dangers  to  be  met  and  mastered.  There 
were  careers'  to  be  achieved. 

Helen  Claire  wanted  a  career.  She 
wanted  to  be  an  actress. 

She  came  to  New  York.  Not  with  gilt- 
edged  introductions  to  open  friendly  doors, 
but  with  the  dower  of  ability  and  cour- 
age. With  self-reliance,  and  with  pride. 
And  she  took  whatever  work  was  offered, 
to  help  her  along  her  chosen  way.  She 
was  a  good  Settlement  worker.  A  good 
waitress.  A  good  usher.  And  she  be- 
came a  good  actress.  Whatever  Helen 
Claire  does  is  well  done,  with  intelli- 
gence and  with  an  ingrained  passion  for 
perfection.  Summer  Stock  companies 
gave  her  invaluable  experience  toward 
achieving  her  desired  career  on  the  stage. 
And  a  trained  and  eager  mind  taught  her 
how  to  use  it. 

And,  as  she  went  along,  there  were 
so  many  new  and  interesting  experiences. 
And  amusing  ones.  That  time,  for  in- 
stance, when,  with  a  company  starring 
Henry  Hull,  they  played  "Springtime  for 
Henry"  in  a  factory  town  near  Boston, 
for  audiences  that  missed  the  subtle 
comedy  and  wondered,  in  dwindling  num- 
bers, what  it  was  all  about.  So  that,  at 
the  end  of  a  week's  engagement,  they 
found  themselves  minus  salaries  and  ow- 
ing the  theatre  management  eighty-five 
dollars ! 

Or  that  time  when  she  played  on 
Broadway  in  "Jezebel,"  under  the  man- 
agement of  Guthrie  McClintic,  and — the 
only  Southerner  in  the  cast — was  chosen 
for  the  role  of  the  only  Northerner  in  the 
play ! 

"I  didn't  tell  Mr.  McClintic  till  it  was 
too  late  to  fire  me,"  Helen  said,  with 
her  merry  smile.  "Then  he  laughed,  and 
said,  'There's  an  example  of  true  type 
casting!' " 

Then  one  day  Helen  decided  to  seek 
an  audition  for  radio  work.  The  audi- 
tion was  successful,  and  shortly  after- 
ward she  was  assigned  the  stellar  role  in 
Roses  and  Drums — a  role  which  she  has 
admirably  filled  during  the  four  years  that 
this  war  drama  has  been  on  the  air. 

Hitherto  Roses  and  Drums  has  closed 
during  the  summer  months  and  Helen 
has  gained  increasing  acting  experience 
in  the  out-of-town  stock  companies.  But 
this  year  the  program  continued  without 
break  throughout  the  summer,  so  Summer 
Stock  lost  one  of  its  loyal  recruits. 

But  with  all  her  gratifying  success, 
Helen  Claire  remains  an  unspoiled  and 
charming  young  person.  Poised,  but  nat- 
ural. She  wears  no  make-up.  She 
dresses  simply  and  in  quiet  taste.  Her 
voice  is  low  and  pleasantly  modulated. 
And  she  has  blue  eyes  and  softly  curling 
blonde  hair. 

There  is,  in  her  conversation,  one 
noticeable  lack — the  absence  of  the  pro- 
noun A  most  refreshing  and  un- 
expected lack  of  egotism!  There  speaks 
the  Southern  lady— not  the  career  girl. 

And  Helen  Claire,  whether  or  not  she 
realizes  it  herself  as  yet,  is  truly  the 
Southern  belle,  and  not  the  career  girl. 
However  successful  she  may  be,  she  is 
not  selfish  enough  to  insist  upon  the 
career  at  any  cost.  With  a  nice  sense  of 
values,  she  will  reckon  the  proportionate 
worth  of  the  elements  that-*  enter  into  a 
balanced   way   of    living.    And   her  life 


will  be  a  happily  rounded  one,  with  the 
career  of  her  choice .  conditioned  by  the 
standards  to  which  she  was  born. 

In  proof  of  this  is  the  fact  that  though 
she  came  to  New  York  to  make  her  own 
way,  she  did  not  break  with  her  family, 
nor  did  they  indignantly  cast  her  off.  At 
least  every  week  she  writes  long  letters 
home.  And  from  home  come  letters  even 
oftener.  Sometimes  daily.  Last  Christ- 
mas she  was  given  a  few  days'  vacation 
between  performances,  and  she  hurried 
home  to  spend  it  with  her  family.  Re- 
cently her  father  and  mother  came  north 
to  visit  her. 

Southern  heaus,  too,  come  north  to 
pursue  their  interrupted  romance.  North- 
ern sweethearts  are  ardent  in  their  ef- 
forts to  convince  her  that  a  northerner 
would  make  a  good  husband.  And,  se- 
cretly, Helen  is  beginning  to  think  that 
a  certain  one  would ! 

But  for  the  time  being  she  continues 
to  find  the  career  all  that  she  hoped  it 
would  he.  She  enjoys  her  work  as  star  of 
Roses  and  Drums.  She  likes  to  study  the 
technical  problems  of  broadcasting.  She 
looks  forward  to  the  new  developments  to 
come  in  radio  drama,  with  plays  written 
definitely  for  the  radio  and  employing  a 
technique  better  suited  to  its  needs  than 
are  stage  plays.  She  studies  the  art  and 
mechanics  of  voice  production,  and  lis- 
tens with  an  eager  ear  for  anything  in 
even  the  casual  conversation  of  passers-by 
that  may  aid  her  in  her  work. 

This  ambitious  young  person  also  is 
a  successful  writer.  You  undoubtedly 
have  listened  to  many  a  radio  program 
for  which  Helen  Claire  has  written  the  en- 
tertaining script.  Acting,  however,  re- 
mains her  first  love,  the  writing  of 
secondary  interest. 

Books  are  her  friends.  Though  you 
need  meet  her  but  once  to  know-  that  she 
is  not  dependent  for  companionship  upon 
books  alone.  She  is  however  an  avid 
reader,  with  biography  her  favorite  field 
of  exploration.  Just  now  she  is  reading 
the  life  of  General  Lee. 

But  acting,  broadcasting,  writing  and 
reading  do  not  occupy  all  her  time,  nor 
all  her  active  mind.  Helen  loves  to 
swim.  She  plays  a  good  game  of  golf. 
And  she  is,  as  one  would  expect  of  a 
girl  who  grew  up  on  a  spacious  South- 
ern estate,  a  lover  of  horses  and  an  ex- 
pert horsewoman.  In  the  city,  however, 
she  prefers  the  car,  with  long  drives  into 
the  country  for  recreation  and  refresh- 
ment. 

Her  apartment  in  New  York  is  charm- 
ingly furnished  with  things  from  her  own 
home  in  the  South,  providing  the  famil- 
iar atmosphere  and  background  which  she 
loves.  Another  proof  that  roots  deeply 
sunk  in  tradition  are  not  easily  trans- 
planted. 

"Wherever  I  live,  of  course  I  always  will 
have  my  permanent  home  in  the  South," 
Helen  says. 

With  her  costume  for  the  role  of  Betty 
Graham,  Helen  Claire  wears  about  her 
neck  a  miniature  of  her  Southern  grand- 
mother. And,  looking  at  it,  you  will  be 
struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
two.  Perhaps  that  grandmother,  too,  de- 
fied tradition  in  her  own  way,  and  handed 
on  to  her  little  granddaughter  the  glow- 
ing torch  of  individual  adventure  and 
achievement. 

So  our   Southern   belle   on  Broadway 
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■  plays  her  role  with  dual  success,  on  the 
Istage  and  in  her  personal  life.  Clever 
land  talented  actress,  and  lovely  lady. 

Nevertheless  we  believe  that  she  is  in- 
Ihcrently  the  home  girl  and  not  the  career 

■  girl.  So  perhaps  when  Betty  Graham 
decides  between  Randy  and  Gordon,  the 
Southern  and  Northern  Captains.  Helen 
Claire,  too,  will  come  to  a  decision  that 
will  make  one  man  happy — and  direct  her 
career  along  new  lines,  and  with  equally 
gratifying  success. 

The  End 

She  (}ot  What 
I     She  Wanted 

(Continued  from  page  34) 

I  •  

I  while  Virginia  Bruce  played  the  role  of 
I  Jenny  Lind,  Francia  was  selected  to  do 
I  the  voice  doubling   for   her.     And  that 
started  everything ! 

If  you  saw  that  picture  you  must  have 
j  marvelled  at  how  perfectly  Miss  Bruce 
played,  and  apparently  sang,  her  role  of 
the  immortal  Lind.  Over  in  New  York 
an  advertising  executive  saw  the  picture 
and  rushed  a  wire  to  the  Coast:  "Get 
Virginia  Bruce  as  singer  for  my  nezv 
radio  program.  Must  have  her  at  any 
price." 

But  when  he  finally  got  a  record  of  Miss 
Bruce's  voice,  a  look  of  disappointment 
settled  on  his  face.  It  was  not  the  Lind 
voice  he  had  heard! 

He  promptly  forgot  about  the  matter 
j  and  went  about  looking  for  another 
singer.  Meanwhile  Francia,  who  knew 
nothing  about  this  comedy  of  errors,  hung 
around  the  movie  lots  looking  for  more 
work  and  prayed  for  an  opportunity  to 
get  her  Big  Chance.  And  here  was  the 
B.  C.  being  shuffled  around  in  a  mass  of 
mistaken  identities. 

Well,  like  the  climax  of  a  mellerdrama, 
the  program  was  just  about  to  go  on 
with  another  singer,  leaving  our  heroine 
out  in  the  cold,  when  a  Hollywood  agent 
suddenly  remembered  little  Miss  White 
and  shot  a  wire  to  New  York  to  hold 
everything. 

Everything  was  held.  Francia  grabbed 
her  toothbrush  and  hopped  a  plane,  hit 
New  York  and  got  the  job.  It  was  as 
Barbara  Haydn  in  "Music  at  the  Haydns'," 
and  the  first  step  in  a  sensational  radio 
career.  Since  then,  she's  taken  over  Gladys 
Swarthout's  much-fought-over  place  on 
the  Palmolive  operettas  and — listen  to 
this — the  movies  are  after  her  now ! 
They're  going  to  employ  their  photographic 
magic  to  eliminate  that  teeny  bump. 

And,  oh,  yes,  in  the  excitement  and 
rush  of  dashing  to  New  York,  one  per- 
fectly good  California  boy  friend  was  lost. 
He  had  objected  violently  to  Francia's  leav- 
ing the  Coast  to  go  on  a  wild  chase  half- 
way across  the  continent  "just  for  a 
career."  A  year  ago  that  loss  would 
have  worried  Francia,  but  looking  back 
at  the  dizzy,  unplanned  workings  of  her 
career,  she  dismisses  it  with  a  toss  of 
her  sleek  brown  head — "It  was  meant  to 
be  that  way,  I  guess.  Fate  must  have 
different  plans  in  store  for  me,  as  far  as 
love  goes." 

The  End 


DOCTORS,  dieticians,  pediatricians  agree 
that  growing  children  need  a  quart  of 
milk  a  day.  For  milk  gives  the  most  valu- 
able nourishment  for  strong  bones,  sound 
teeth,  straight  legs  and  active  muscles. 

Unfortunately,  many  children  do  not  re- 
ceive sufficient  milk  as  part  of  their  daily 
diet — eithet  because  they  dislike  milk — or 
because  a  quart  a  day,  every  day,  soon  be- 
comes monotonous. 

Doubly  valuable,  therefore,  to  growing 
children  is  Cocomalt.  For  not  only  does 
Cocomalt  make  milk  delicious,  but  made 
as  directed,  it  almost  DOUBLES  the  food- 
energy  value  of  every  glass  or  cup  of  milk. 

Add  S  vital  food  essentials 

Cocomalt  is  rich  in  five  important  food 
essentials.  It  supplies  extra  carbohydrates 
which  provide  food-energy  needed  for  pep 
and  endurance.  It  supplies  extra  specially 
valuable  proteins  that  help  replace  used  or 


wasted  muscle  tissue — for  building  solid 
flesh  and  muscle.  It  supplies  extra  food- 
calcium,  food-phosphorus  and  Sunshine 
Vitamin  D  for  the  formation  of  strong 
bones,  sound  teeth. 

Doctors  advise  busy  adults  and  convales- 
cents to  drink  Cocomalt  in  milk  every  day 
because  it  is  easily  digested,  quickly  assimi- 
lated and  because  of  its  high  nutritional 
value.  A  hot,  non-stimulating  drink,  helps 
to  induce  restful  sleep.  Cocomalt  taken  hot 
at  bedtime  helps  you  to  sleep  soundly. 

Cocomalt  is  sold  at  grocery,  drug  and  de- 
partment stores  in  '/2-lb.  and  1-lb.  air-tight 
cans.  Also  in  the  economical  5-lb.  hospital 
size.  In  powder  form  only,  easy  to  mix 
with  milk— delicious  HOT  or  COLD. 

Special  Trial  Offer:  For  a  trial-size  can  of 
Cocomalt,  send  name  and  address  (with  1  Oc 
to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing)  to 
R.B.Davis  Co.,  Dept.  MAio.Hoboken,  N  , 


Prepared  as  directed,  odds  70cl 
more  food-energy  to  milk 


Cocomalt  is  accepted  by  the  Committee  on  Foods  of  the  American  Meriicul  Association.  Prepared 
by  an  exclusive  process  under  scientific  control.  Cocomalt  i?  romposeH  of  sucrose.  =kim  milk, 
selected  cocoa,  barley  malt  extract ,  flavoring  and  added  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  ( Irradiated  ergosterol. ) 
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IN-ABC 


EASY 
OPENER 


Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


FREE  LESSON 

Home  Art  Craft 


GOOD  MONEY  FOR  SPARE  TIME 

lid.    Get  frco 


big  d< 

lickly  learn  to  de?orate  Gifts,  Bridge  Prucs. 
a  experience  necessary.  Anyone  can  succeed 
3-etep"  method  and  you  euro  as  you  learn. 
OJ  hgJjbed.  ineludinit  supply   of^  Novell 


Tiers'"  Outfit. 

NO  CANVASSING 

like  up  to 
1L  Wri 


big  illuotratod  hook  and 
FIRST  LESSON  FREE.  Abso- 
lutely not  one  cent  to  pay. 
Lesson  is  free.  ^Openings  in 
locality. 


-tf  FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 

,  Lz},  \:  rS*?T?    Dept.  147-P  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


CATALOG/ 


SAVE  real  dollars.  See  the  lovely  new  Edna 
May  Dresses  priced  as  low  as  $1.  See  the 
widely  celebrated  line  of  Larkin  Products  and 
the  hundreds  of  valuable  Premiums.  Read 
about  the  Larkin  Cozy-Home  Club  with  its  50  £ 
payments  that  fit  the  housekeeping  budget. 

Invest  one  cent  wisely.  A  postcard  brings 
vou  your  free  copy  of  the  new  Larkin  Catalog. 

.  „  664  Seneca  St., 

Z&rktn  C&isc.   buffalo,  n.  y. 
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(Continued  from  page  58) 


SUNDAYS  (Continued) 


KFPY. 
WBNS, 
WDSU. 
WOWO. 
6:30  EDST 


WGST,  WBT. 
WREC,  WCCO, 
CFRB,  KFAB, 


KWG,  KVI, 
KRLD,  KLZ, 
WHEC,  KSL. 

KOMA.  ,      .  „ 

^    (y2)_Grand-  Hotel.    Anne  Sey- 
mour and  Don  Ameche.     (Campana  Co  ) 

WJZ  WBAL  WMAL,  WBZ,  WBZA. 
WSYR,  WHAM,  KDKA.  WJR,  WBNR, 
KSO.  WCKY,  KWK.  W'REN  KOIL. 
KSTP  WEBC,  KOA,  KDYL,  KPO,  RFI, 
KGW.  KOMO,  KHQ.  WMT 
6:30  EDST  (%) — Smilin'  Ed  McConnell. 
Songs.  (Acme  Paints.) 
WABC,  WKBW,  WDRC, 
CKLW,  WCAU,  WJAS, 
WHAS,  KMOX,  WCCO. 
6:45  EDST  (%) — Voice 
(Wasey  Products.) 
WABC.  WADC,  WCAO, 
WBBM,  WKRC,  WHK. 
WFBM,  KMBC,  WHAS, 
WEAN,  KMOX,  WFBL 
WCCO,   WHEC.  WWVA 


WAAB.  WKRC, 
WJSV,  WBBM, 
WEAN.  WFBL. 
of  Experience. 

WNAC.  WKBW. 
CKLW,  WDRC. 
WCAU,  WJAS, 
WSPD,  WBT, 


7:00  EDST  (y2)— Lanny  Ross'  State  Fair 
Concert— featuring  guest  stars.  Howard 
Barlow's  Concert  Orchestra. 

NBC    Service    to    WJZ,    W  BAL, 
WAPI.     WFIL.     WBZ.  WBZA, 
KDKA,    WJR,  WIRE. 
KSO,      KWK,  WREN, 
WEBC.  KFYR. 
WIOD,  WFLA, 
WSB.  WKY, 
KPRC,  WOAI, 
WCKY,  KSTP. 


WHAM 
WMT, 
WTMJ, 
WPTF, 
WAVE, 
KVOO, 
WSOC. 
WMC, 


WTIBA, 
WJAX, 
,  WSM, 
KTBS, 
W'DAY, 
WBAP. 


WMAL. 
WSYR. 
WENR, 
KOIL. 
WRYA, 
WTAR, 
WSMB. 
WGAR. 
KTHS, 


WMAL, 
WGAR, 
KWK, 


:30  EDST  (%)— The  Voice   of   the  People 

 sidewalk  interviews  conducted  by  Jerrj 

Belcher  and  Parks  Johnson,  newspaper- 
NBC    Service    to    WJZ,  WBAL. 
WBZ.    WBZA,    WHAM,  KDKA 
WJR.   WCKY.   WLS.    WMT,  KSO, 

WREN,    KOIL,    WSYR.   . 

7-30  EDST  (»4) — Fireside  Recitals.  Sigurd 
Nillsen,  balso;  Hardest?  Johnson,  tenor; 
Graham  McNamee,  commentator.  (Amer- 

^EnAFadWT°ArGC  WJAR.  WCSH.  WFBR. 
WRC  '  WGY  WBEN,  WW  J.  WCAE. 
VTAM,  WSAI.  WMAQ.  WOW  WTIC. 
WHIO,  KYW.  WIRE,  WDAF,  KSD. 
7-45  EDST  (V4) — Sunset  Dreams — Morin 
Sisters    and    the    Ranch  Boys. 

WTAG,    WJAR.  WCSH, 
WGY,     WBEN.  WCAE. 
WLW,      CFCF,  WTIC, 
KSD,      KYW.  WOW, 


WEAF, 
WRC, 
WW.T, 
WMAQ, 
WIRE. 
:00 


(Fitch.) 

WFBR. 
WT  AM. 
WHO. 
WHIO, 


Amateur 


WCAE, 

CFCF, 

WRC. 

WRVA. 

WTMJ, 

WJDX, 

KPRC, 

KVOO, 


WWJ. 
CRCT. 
WJAR, 
WMAQ 
WOW. 
WDAF, 
WEBC, 
WAVE 


WBEN, 
WLW. 
WFBR. 
WCSH. 
WSM, 
WMC. 
KYW. 
WDAY, 
KTAR. 
KOMO. 
WBZ, 


WHP 

WBNS, 

WKRC, 

WDAE, 

WFEA, 

KLRA, 

KWKH 

WAC(  i, 


WADC, 
WCAO, 
W  M  A  S. 
WDBO, 
WHK. 
KRLD, 

,  WNOX. 
WBRC. 


WKBN, 

W.I  AS. 

WSPD. 
WFBL. 
CKLW. 

WSBT. 

WTOC. 

WGST. 


KWK.  WREN 
Ubum  of  Fam- 


WCAO, 
WBNS, 
WFBL. 
WBBM, 
KRLD, 
KM  J. 


WEAF,  WTAG,  WEEI,  WJAR,  WPTF. 
WCSH.  WFBR,  WWNC.  WRC.  WGY. 
WBEN,  WCAE.  WTAM.  WWJ,  WSAI, 
WSB.  WIOD,  WFLA.  WRVA,  WJAX. 
CFCF,  CRCT.  WIS.  WMAQ.  WHO,  KSD, 
KYW.  WSM,  WOW,  WMC.  WOAI, 
WJDX,  WFAA,  WSMB,  WKY,  KPRC, 
WDAF.  WTMJ,  KSTP.  KDYL, 
KFI.  KGW.  KOMO,  KHQ.  KPO. 
10:00  EDST  (y2) — AVayne  King. 
Esther.) 

WABC.  WADC.  WOKO, 
WKBW,  WKRC,  WHK. 
WDRC,  WCAU,  WJAS, 
WJSV.  WFBM,  KMOX, 
WHAS.  WDSU.  WCCO, 
KFAB.  KSL.  KLZ.  KERN. 
KHJ.  KFBK,  KGB,  KFRC. 
KFPY.    KWG.  KVI. 

10:00  EDST  (1) — Uncle  Charlie's  Ivory  Tent 
Show.  Original  musical  comedy  starring 
Charles  Winninger,  Lois  Bennett,  Conrad 
Thibault.  Jack  and  Loretta  Clemens  with 
Don  Voorhees  and  his  orchestra.  (Proc- 
tor and  Gamble  Co.) 
WEAF,  WTIC,  WTAG,  WCSH, 
WFBR,  WRC,  WGY,  WBEN, 
WTAM,  WWJ,  WLW.  WMAQ, 
WOW.  WDAF,  WTMJ,  WIBA, 
WEBC,  WDAY,  KFYR,  KOA. 
KDYL,  KFI,  KGW,  KOMO. 
WEEI,  WJAR,  KSD. 

11:00  EDST  (%) — Sunset  Dreams — Morin 
Sisters  and  the  Ranch  Boys. 
WOAI,  KTHS,  WDAF.  WKY,  KPRC. 
WBAP,  KTBS,  KOA.  KDYL.  KPO.  KFL 
KGW.  KOMO.  KHQ.  KFSD.  KTAR. 
11:15  EDST  (%>— Cornelia  Otis  Skinner.  The 
Jergens  Program. 

KOA.  KDYL,  KGIR,  KGHL,  KPO.  KFI. 
KGW.  KOMO.  KHQ.  KFSD.  KTAR 
11:30  EDST  (M>) —  to  12:00  Mid.  Lanny 
Ross'  State  Fair  Concert  featuring  Helen 
Ooelheim,  contralto,  and  Howard  Bar- 
low's Concert  Orchestra. 

NBC  Service  to  KDYL,  KTAR,  KFSD. 
KOA.  KGIR.  KGHL,  KPO,  KFI,  KGW, 
KOMO,  KHQ,  KGU. 
12:00  EDST  (Vs> — The  Silken  Strings  Pro- 
gram. Charles  Previn  and  his  orchestra. 
KOA,    KDYL,    KPO,    KFI.    KGW.  KOMO. 

KHQ.  MONDAYS  

(Sept.  2nd,  9th.  16th,  23rd  and  30th) 


KOA, 
WHIO. 
(Lady 

WAAB. 
CKLW. 
WSPD. 
KMBC, 
WIBW. 
KOIN, 
KDB.  KOL. 


KYW, 
WCAE. 
WHO. 
KSTP. 
KPO. 
KHQ. 


FDST     (1) — Major  Bowes' 
Hour.    (Standard   Brands,  Inc.) 

WEAF,    WTIC,    WTAG,  WTAM, 
WTIOD,  WFLA 
WWNC,  WIS, 
WGY.  WPTF, 
WJAX,  WSB, 
KFYR.  WOAI 
KSD,  WHO. 
WKY.  KSTP. 
WFAA.  WSMB. 
KDYL.   KOA.   KFI.    KGW.  KPO. 
KHQ.      KTHS,      WAPI.  WTAR, 

s-3(TBFDST  (Vz) — ©"M  Headliners  with 
James  Melton,  tenor:  K.wl.rs  Quartet; 
Hallie  Stiles,  soprano;  Pickens  Sisters 
and  Frank  Tours'  Orchestra. 
WABC  WJSV.  WWVA.  WCOA. 
WSMK,  WDNC,  WS.TS,  WESG,  WICC 
WBIG,  WBT. 
WCAU.  WHEC. 
WNAC,  WORC. 
WDRC,  WEAN. 
WLBZ,  WQAM, 
KTRH.  WALA. 
WFBM,  KTSA, 
WDOD,  WDSU, 
WHAS'.  WLAC.  WMBR.  WREC.  WOKO. 
WDBJ.  WSFA.  WOWO,  WGR. 
q-00  EDST  (Mi) — Manhattan  Merry -Go- 
Round.  Rachel  Car  lay,  blues  singer; 
I'ierre  Le  Kreeun,  tenor;  Jerome  .Mann. 
Impersonator;  Andy  Sannclla's  Orchestra; 
Men    About    Town    trio.     ( sterling  Prod- 

WEAFnCWTIC.  WJAR.  WTAM.  WCSH, 
WFBR  WRC.  WGY,  WWJ.  WSAI. 
CFCF  KYW,  KFYR.  WMAQ.  KSD, 
WHO'  MOW,  M'TMJ.  KSTP,  WEBC, 
WDAF  KOA.  KDYL.  KHQ.  KPO.  KFI. 
KGW.    KOMO,    WHIO.    WTAG.  WCAE. 

Q-OO^FDST    <%) — Silken    Strings  Trogram. 
Charles   Previn  and   his  orchestra.  (Keal 

wV'wBAL,  WMAL,  WBZ.  WBZA. 
WSYR,  "WHAM.  KDKA.  WGAR,  WLW, 
WENR  KSO.  KWK,  WREN.  KOIL. 
WMT,   WJR,  WFIL. 

9  80  kdst  <Vi>—  Cornelia  otis  Skinner,  ac- 

J    tress   and    .nonologist      (.Icrgei.  s    Lotion  ) 

WIZ       WBZ,      WMAL,      WJR,  WLW. 
WBZA.    WBAL.   WSYR.   WHAM.  KDKA. 
WGAR.     WENR-  KSO, 
KOIL.    WMT,  "WFIL. 

0:30    FDST    ( Vj.)— American   

iliar  MUSIC  Frank  Mann,  tenor ;  \  .  — 
enne    Segal,    soprano;     Bert  rand  Hlrscn, 

xiotinist;    Haenschen    Concert  prchestra. 

(Sterling   Products,  Inc.) 


WJZ.  WBAL, 
WSYR,  WHAM. 
WENR,  WPTF, 
WIOD,  WFLA, 


WEEI.  WBEN. 
WGY.  WTAM. 
"WFBR,  WLW. 


6:45   EDST    (V4) — Lowell  Thomas  gives  the 
dav's  news.  (Sun  Oil.) 

WJZ.  WLW,  CRCT.  WBAL,  WBZ. 
KDKA,  WHAM,  WJR,  WSYR,  WBZA, 
WJAX.  WFLA,  WMAL,  "WGAR,  WRYA. 
WIOD. 

7:00    FDST    P4) — Amos    'n'    Andy.  (Pepso- 
dent.) 

"W  EAF  and  network. 
(See  also  ll:0n  P.M.  EDST.) 
7:00     EDST      (%) — "Just  Fntertainment." 
Variety     Program.     (Wm.     Wrigley,  Jr., 
Co.)    WABC  network. 
7:15    EDST    (%) — Tony    and  Gus — dramatic 
sketch    with    Mario   Chamlee   and  George 
Frame  Brown.     (General   Foods  Corp.) 

WMAL,  WBZ.  WBZA. 
KDKA,  WCKY,  WFIL, 
WIS.  WWNC,  WJAX, 
WSOC.  WTAR.  "WGAR. 
7:15  EDST  OA) — "Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Sta- 
tion E-Z-K-A."  (Dr.  Miles  Labora- 
tories.) 

WEAF.  WJAR.  WTAG. 
WCAE.  WRC,  WCSH, 
"WMAQ.  KYW.  WHIO. 
WHO.  WOW,  "WDAF. 
7:45  EDST  (Vi) — Dangerous  Paradise  with 
Elsie  llitz  and  Nick  Dawson.  (Wood- 
bury's.) 

WJZ  WLW.  WBAL.  WMAL.  WR7. 
WBZA,  WSYR.  WHAM.  KDKA.  WENR. 
KTBS,  KWK.  KSO.  KOIL.  WREN,  WSM. 
"WSB.  "WSMB.  W  BAP.  "WFIL. 
7:4")  F.DST  (>/i) — Hoake  Carter,  commenta- 
tor on  the  news.  (Philco  Radio  and 
Tele\  isi.m  Corp.) 

WABC.  WCAO.  KMBC.  WNAC.  WDRC, 
WEAN,  WFBL.  WKRC.  WJSV,  WHK. 
CKLW,  WCAU.  WJAS,  WBT.  WGR, 
WBBM,  WHAS,  KMOX,  KRLD,  KOMA. 
WCCO. 

8:00    KDST    (M>) — Fibber    UcOee    and  Molly 

 Comedy    sketch    with    Marion    and  Jim 

Jordan;    Lynn    Martin,    contralto;  mixed 

sextette;  Clderlco  MarceUl's  orchestra, 

NBC  Service  Chicago  Studios  to  WJZ 
WFIL  WBAL,  WMAL.  WBZ.  WBZA. 
WHAM.  KDKA.  WCKY.  WLS,  WMT. 
KSO  KOIL.  WREN.  KDYL,  KFI.  KGW. 
KOMO.  KHQ.  KPO,  WSYR,  WGAR, 
KOA. 

8:00  F:DST  <V>) — BSSO  Market  i  rs 
Gin  1 .0111  ha  rdo.  (standard  Oil 
N.  J.) 

WABC,  WOKO 
WDRC,  WCAU, 
W.ISV,  WPG. 
WHIG.  WHP. 

WtlBF.    "WLAC.    WDSU,  WMBG. 
WHEC,    KWKH.    WMAS.  WIBX, 
WS.IS.     WORC.     WCHS,  WESG, 
WCSC.  _ 
8:30    KDST    (Mt) — Firestone    Concert;  Mar- 
caret    speaks,    soprano:    Win.    Dab's  cir- 

(Coittinucd   on   Page  84) 


WCAO,  WNAC, 
WJAS,  WEAN, 
WBT.  WDOD. 
WNOX,  KLRA. 


present 

Co.  of 

WGR, 
W  FBI.. 
WDNC. 
W  RBC, 
WDBJ, 
WWVA, 
WICC. 
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~Tkat  Meltln '  l/oice 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


youngster.  He  liked  to  work  for  his  dad, 
who  often  took  him  out  prospecting  for 
lumber  in  the  woods  and  swamps.  Besides, 
around  the  mill,  Jimmy  could  always  find 
just  the  right-sized  pieces  of  oak  or  mango 
wood  he  needed  to  build  his  boats. 

When  his  first  sloop  was  finished  he 
painted  "La  Rcve"  (the  title  of  his  fa- 
vorite musical  composition)  on  the  gun- 
wale and  went  sailing.  He  never  has  for- 
gotten the  thrill  of  that  first  sail.  Boats 
still  are  his  hobby.  From  the  window  of 
his  East  River  apartment  he  watches  them 
for  hours  at  a  time  as,  with  lights  winking 
in  the  dusk,  they  pass  through  Hell  Gate 
into  the  murky  Harlem  River.  And  he 
wishes  now  for  a  sawmill  close  by,  because 
he  still  builds  ship  models  and  miniature 
trains — and  his  wife  claims  he's  right 
handy  at  putting  up  a  kitchen  shelf. 

But  in  his  youth  it  was  not  only  the 
cross-cut  saw  that  kept  him  busy.  Sing- 
ing in  the  choir,  running  errands,  school 
work  and  various  other  activities  kept 
him  out  of  mischief  and  quite  out  of 
breath,  till  he  emerged  from  High  School 
with  a  diploma.  Immediately  he  began 
working  his  way  through  the  University 
of  Florida,  with  the  idea  of  becoming  a 
lawyer. 

He  was  still  a  Freshman  and  only  six- 
teen when  his  most  embarrassing  mo- 
ment occurred.  He  blushes  even  now 
when  he  tells  the  story — but  it  brought 
with  it  the  beginning  of  his  unexpected 
professional  career. 

"It  was  a  sort  of  'tug  of  music',"  he  ex- 
plains, "to  find  out  which  could  sing 
louder,  the  students  in  the  balcony  or  those 
in  the  assembly.  The  song  was  'Amer- 
ica the  Beautiful',  and  I  was  on  the  bal- 
cony team.  I  guess  I  felt  especially  good 
that  day — anyway,  I  sang  louder  than  the 
whole  bunch  of  them.  Suddenly  Presi- 
dent Murphee  stopped  us. 

"'Who  is  the  Chapel  Caruso?'  he  de- 
manded, looking  straight  at  me. 

"I  hid  behind  the  bench,  but  finally  I 
had  to  show  myself.  And  believe  me,  I 
was  scared  to  death.  Fellows  had  been 
'shipped'  for  less  than  that." 

But  the  President  didn't  expel  Jimmy ; 
instead,  he  ordered  him  to  sing  a  solo 
before  the  entire  student  body.  Jimmy 
did,  though  he  was  petrified,  and  when 
he  finished,  he  admits  shame-facedly, 
"Everyone  applauded.  Gosh!" 

From  that  day  on  President  Murphee 
took  a  special  interest  in  the  Melton  boy. 
He  mapped  out  a  course  for  him  in  lan- 
guages and  music,  and  the  law  studies 
were  forgotten  entirely  in  the  new  scheme 
of  things.  Jimmy  plunged  into  work  with 
characteristic  enthusiasm,  yet  he  found 
time  to  join  a  fraternity — Delta  Tau  Delta. 
Trust  him  not  to  miss  a  thing. 

"For  initiation,"  he  recalled,  "they  tied 
me  to  a  big  tombstone  out  in  the  ceme- 
tery, seven  miles  from  town.  I  was  sup- 
posed to  stay  there  all  night.  But  it  was 
too  cold  and  creepy,  so  just  as  soon  as 
the  fellows  were  out  of  sight  I  pulled  that 
tombstone  up  by  the  roots  and  walked 
(Continued  on  page  85) 


Behind  a  screen  of  matter-of-fact  efficiency.  Julia  Scott  tried  to  conceal 
her  love  for  the  man  who  was  her  boss.  But  that  didn't  work.  She  had 
to  leave.  When  she  told  him,  he  made  her  a  proposal — a  proposal 
which  was  very  different  from  one  that  was  due  a  beautiful  girl. 

What  was  the  outcome  of  this  strange  bargain?  You  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  what  happened  to  Julia  in  "She  Married  Her  Boss,"  the  story 
based  on  the  Columbia  Picture  starring  Claudette  Colbert. 

Other  complete  stories  and  features  in  the  October  issue  include  "O'Shaugh- 
nessy's  Boy"  starring  Wally  Beery  .  .  .  "The  Dark  Angel"  with  Merle 
Oberon  and  Fredric  March  .  .  .  "The  Return  of  Peter  Grimm"  with  Lionel 
Barrymore  .  .  .  "The  Irish  in  Us"  with  lames  Cagney  .  .  .  "Two  for  Tonight" 
with  Bing  Crosby  .  .  .  "Harmony  Lane"  with  Douglass  Montgomery 
"The  Last  Outpost"  with  Cary  Grant  .  .  .  "The  Clairvoyant."  These  and 
many  other  special  features  in  the  October  issue,  now  on  sale. 

screeh  RomnncEs 

The  Loue  Story  magazine  of  the  Screen 

OCTOBER  ISSUE  NOW  ON  SALE 
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I  COULDN'T 
TAKE  A  STEP 
IN  PEACE! 


(Continued  from  page  82) 


ANY  person  with  Piles  knows  what  suffer- 
ing is.  Piles  cause  you  physical  suffering. 
They  cause  you  mental  distress.  They  make 
you  look  worn  and  haggard. 

Piles  can  take  various  forms  —  internal  or 
external,  itching  or  painful,  bleeding  or  non- 
bleeding  —  but  whatever  form  they  take,  they 
are  a  cause  of  misery  and  a  danger. 

A  Scientific  Formula 

Effective  treatment  today  for  Piles  is  to  be 
had  in  Pazo  Ointment.  Pazo  is  a  scientific  treat- 
ment for  this  trouble  of  proven  efficacy.  Pazo 
gives  quick  relief.  It  stops  pain  and  itching.  It 
assures  comfort,  day  and  night. 

Pazo  is  reliable  because  it  is  threefold  in  effect. 
First,  it  is  soothing,  which  tends  to  relieve  sore- 
ness and  inflammation.  Second,  it  is  lubricating, 
which  tends  to  soften  hardparts  and  also  to  make 
passage  easy.  Third,  it  is  astringent,  which  tends 
to  reduce  swollen  parts  and  to  stop  bleeding. 

Now  in  3  Forms 

Pazo  Ointment  now  comes  in  three  forms:  (1) 
in  Tubes  with  Special  Pile  Pipe  for  insertion 
high  up  in  the  rectum;  (2)  in  Tins  for  applica- 
tion in  the  ordinary  way;  (3)  in  Suppository 
form  (new).  Those  who  prefer  suppositories 
will  find  Pazo  the  most  satisfactory,  as  they  are 
self-lubricating  and  otherwise  highly  efficient. 

Try  It  Freel 

All  drug  stores  sell  Pazo  in  the  three  forms 
described.  But  a  liberal  trial  tube  is  free  for  the 
asking.  Just  put  your  name  and  address  on  a  pen- 
ny postcard  or  the  coupon  below  and  by  return 
mail  you'll  get  the  free  tube.  Write  for  it  today 
and  prove  the  needlessness  of  your  suffering. 
I  

Grove  Laboratories,  Inc. 

Dept.  37-M,  St.Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me,  in  PLAIN  WRAPPER, 
your  liberal  free  trial  size  of  PAZO  Ointment. 

NAME   J 

I 

ADDRESS.  I 

I 

CITY.   STATE  ' 


MONDAYS  (Continued) 
chestra.     (Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.) 

WEAP,  WT1C,  WTAG,  WEEI,  WRVA. 
WJAR,  WCSH,  WFBR,  WRC,  WGT. 
WBEN,  WTAM,  WWJ,  WLW,  WCAE. 
CRCT,  CFCF.  WPTF,  WWNC,  WIS. 
WJAX,  WIOD.  WFLA.  WSOC,  WTAR. 
WMAQ,  WHO.  KPRC.  KSD.  WEBC, 
WTMJ,  WIBA,  KFYR,  WSM,  WMC, 
WSB.  WJDX,  WSMB,  WAVE,  WKY. 
KTBS,  WOAI,  KYW,  WDAF.  WDAY. 
KSTP.  WOW.  WHIO,  WIRE,  WFAA, 
WAPI,  KTHS. 
8:30  EDST  (%) — Evening  in  Paris — Odette 
Myrtil,  the  Pickens  Sisters,  Betty  Bar- 
thell,  Howard  March  and  orchestra. 
(Bourjois   Sales  Corp.) 

WJZ   anil   network.     (Starting   date  Aug. 
8:30  EDST  (%) — One  Night  Stand  with  Pick 
and  Pat;  Joseph  Bonime  orchestra.  (Dill's 
Best  and  Model  Smoking  Tobacco.) 

WABC,  WNAC.  WADC,  WOKO,  WCAO. 
WGR.  WBBM,  WKRC.  WHK.  CKLW, 
WDRC.  KFAB.  WCAU,  WJAS.  WEAN. 
WFBL,  WSPD.  WJSV,  WLBZ,  WICC, 
WBT,  WOWO.  WHP.  WMBG,  WHEC, 
WMAS,  WORC.  Repeat  11:30  EDST  on 
KRNT,  AVFBM.  WHAS.  KMOX,  KERN. 
KM  J.  KHJ,  KOIN.  KFBK.  KGB.  KFRC, 
KDB.  KOL,  KFPY,  KWG,  KVI.  KLZ. 
KSL. 

9:00  EDST  (M>) — A  &  P  Gypsies  Orchestra, 
direction  Harry  Horlick.  Guest  stars. 
WEAF.  WTIC.  WTAG.  WEEI.  WJAR. 
WCAE.  WCSH,  WWJ,  WGY.  WBEN. 
WTAM,  KSD,  WOW,  KYW,  WDAF. 
WHO,  WMAQ,  WSAI,  WIRE,  WHIO. 
WRC. 

9:00  EDST    (1) — Lux  Radio  Theater. 

WABC.  WADC.  WOKO,  WCAO.  WNAC. 
WKBW.  WBBM,  WKRC,  WHK,  KRNT, 
CKLW,  WDRC,  WFBM,  KMBC,  WHAS. 
KFAB,  WCAU.  WJAS,  WEAN,  KMOX, 
WFBL,  WSPD.  WJSV,  WQAM,  WDAE, 
WGST,  WBRC,  WICC,  WBT,  WBNS, 
KRLD,  KLZ.  KLRH.  KLRA.  WREC, 
WISN,  WCCO,  CKAC.  AVLAC,  WDSU, 
KOMA,  WDBJ,  WHEC.  KSL,  KTSA. 
CFRB,  WORC.  WNAX.  KHJ.  KOIN. 
KGB  KFRC.  KOL.  KFPY,  KVI,  KERN, 
KM  J,  KFBK,  KDB,  KWG. 
9:00  EDST  (Vi) — Sinclair  Greater  Minstrels; 
old   time   minstrel  show. 

WJZ,  WGAR.  WWNC.  WSYR.  WRVA. 
WJR,  WMAL.  WTAR,  WLW.  WIS. 
WJAX.  WIOD,  WFLA,  WBAL,  WBZ. 
WBZA.  KDKA.  WSB.  WSOC,  WPTF, 
WLS,  KWK.  WREN,  KSO,  KVOO,  KSTP, 
WEBC,  WDAY,  KPRC.  KTBS,  ROIL, 
KFYR.  WTMJ,  WFAA.  WMC.  WSMB. 
WJDX,  WOAI.  WKY,  KOA,  WMT, 
WIBA,  WSM.  KDYL,  WAPI,  KTHS. 
9:30  EDST  (%) — Princess  Pat  Players.  Dra- 
matic sketch. 

WJZ.  WBAL.  WSYR,  WJR.  WMAL. 
WBZ,  WBZA.  WHAM.  KDKA,  WGAR. 
WENR,  WCKY.  KSO,  KWK,  WREN. 
KOIL,  WMT,  WFILi. 
10:00  EDST  (Vi> — Wayne  King's  orchestra. 
(I.ady  Esther.) 

WABC,  WADC.  WOKO,  WCAO,  WAAB, 
WCAU.  WEAN,  WSPD.  WBNS.  WKBW. 
WKRC,  WHK,  CKLW.  WDRC.  WJAS. 
WFBL,  WJSV.  WBBM.  KMBC.  WHAS. 
KMOX,  KFAB.  WCCO.  WIBW.  WDSU. 
KRLD,  WFBM.  KLZ.  KSL.  KERN. 
KM.I,  KHJ.  KOIN.  KGB.  KFRC,  KOL, 
KFPY.   KVI,    KFBK.   KDB.  KWG. 

10:00  EDST  (M>) — Contented  Program.  Lulla- 
by Lady;  male  quartet;  Morgan  L.  East- 
man orchestra;  Jean  Paul  King,  an- 
nouncer. (Carnation  Co.) 
WEAF  WTAG,  WEEI,  WJAR,  WSAI. 
WRVA.  WPTF.  WWNC.  WIS.  WJAX. 
WIOD.  WFLA,  WTAR.  WCSH,  WCAE. 
WFBR,  WRC,  WTIC.  WGY,  WBEN, 
WTAM  WWJ.  WMAQ.  KYW.  KSD,  WHO, 
Wi>\V  WDAF,  WFAA,  KOA,  KDYL, 
KPO,    KFI.    KGW.    KOMO.  KHQ. 

10:30  EDST  (Ms)  —  I. Mac  Time  with  the  Night 
Singer;  Baron  S\cn  von  Hallberg's  Or- 
chestra. (Pinaud.) 

WABC,  WCAO.  WBBM,  WKRC,  WHK. 
CKLW,  WHAS,  WJAS.  WJSV.  KRLD. 
KLZ,  KSL,  KHJ,  KOIN,  KGB,  KFRC. 
KOL.  KFPY.  KVI.  WGR.  KERN.  KM.I. 
KFBK,  KDB,  WCAU,  KWG,  KMOX. 
KMBC.  WFBM. 
11:00   EDST    (%) — Amos   'n'   Andy.  (Pepso- 

dent.) 

WEAF   spilt  network. 
11:15    EDST    C/i) — Tony    and    Gils — dramatic 
sketch    with   Mario  Chamlee  and  George 
Frame  Brown.  (General  Food!  Corp.) 

WMT.  KSO.  WREN.  KOIL,  W  IRE. 
WTMJ.  WIBA,  KSTP.  WEBC,  WDAY. 
KFYR.  WSM.  WMC.  WSB,  WJDX.  WSMB, 
KTHS,  KTHS.  WAVE.  KOA.  KDYL. 
KG1R.  KG  HI..  KPO,  KFI,  KGW,  KOMO. 
KHQ,  KFSD.  KTAR,  KWK,  WAPI, 
WFAA.  WJR. 
11:3(1  EDST  (%) — Voice  of  Firestone  Con- 
certs. 

KOA,  KTAR.  KDYL.  KGIR.  KOHL. 
KFSD,  KFI.  KGW.  KPO.  KHO.  KOMO. 
KGU.  (See  also  S:3I>  P.M.  EDST.) 
11:30  EDST  (Vi) — One  Night  Stands  with 
Pick  and  Pat.  (Dill's  Best  and  Model 
Smoking  Tobaccos.) 

KRNT,    WFBM,    WHAS,    KMOX,  KERN, 


KMJ.   KHJ.   KOIN,   KFBK,   KGB,  KFR 

v?rB'  J^V  „KFpY.  KWG,  KVI.  KLZ. 
KSL,   KSCJ,  WCCO. 

 TUESDAYS 

(Sept.  3rd,  10th,  17th  and  24th) 


6:45  EDST  <V4)  —  Lowell  Thomas.  News. 

WJZ,      WBZ.      WBZA.      WJR.  WBAL. 
KDKA.     WLW.     WSYR,     CRCT,  WMAL. 
WHAM,  WGAR. 
7:00   EDST    (V4> — Just  Entertainment. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 
7:00  EDST    (»/4)—  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For     stations     see     Monday.      See  also 
11:00  P.M.  EDST.) 
7:15  EDST  (V4)— Tony  and  Gus. 

See  Monday  same  time  for  stations 
7:30   EDST    (Vi)—  Singin'    Sam.  (Barbasol.) 
WABC,    WCAO,    WNAC.    WDRC.  WEAN. 
WJSV,   WADC,   WOKO.    WKBW,  CKLW, 
WHK,   WJAS.   WFBL,    WSPD,  WOWO. 
7:45   EDST    (Vi) — Boake   Carter.  News. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time  I 
7:45  EDST  (Vi) — You  and  Your  Government. 

WEAF  and  network. 
8:C0  EDST  (y2)— Lavender  and  Old  Lace, 
with  Frank  Munn,  Tenor;  Lucy  Monroe, 
Soprano,  and  Gustav  Haenschen's  Or- 
chestra. (Sterling  Products,  Inc. — 
Bayers  Aspirin.) 

WABC,  WADC.  WOKO.  WCAO,  WNAC, 
WGR.  KMBC.  WHAS.  WCAU.  WJAS. 
WEAN,  KMOX,  WFBL,  WSPD,  WJSV, 
WBBM,  KRNT,  KFAB,  WKRC,  WHK, 
CKLW,  WDRC,  WFBM. 
8:00  EDST  (y2)_Leo  Keisman's  orchestra 
with  Phil  Duey  and  Johnny.  (Philip 
Morris  &  Co.) 

WEAF,  WTAG.  WFBR.  WBEN.  WCSH. 
WPTF.  WWNC.  WIS.  WJAX.  WIOD. 
WFLA.  AVSOC.  WTAR.  WCAE,  KYW. 
WHO.  WEEI.  WJAR.  WRC.  WTAM. 
WTIC.  WGY,  WWJ.  WDAF.  WMAQ.  KSD. 
WOW. 

(See  also  11:30  P.M.  EDST.) 
8:00  EDST   (y2)  —  Eno  Crime  Clues.  Mystery 
drama.   (Harold  S.  Ritchie  &  Co.) 

WJZ  network. 
8:30    EDST     (V2)— Packard    Presents  Law- 
rence Tibbett. 

WABC.  WADC.  WOKO.  WCAO.  WNAC. 
WKBW,  WBBM,  WKRC.  WHK,  KRNT. 
CKLW.  WDRC.  WFBM.  KMBC,  WHAS, 
KFAB.  WCAU,  WJAS,  WEAN,  KMOX, 
WFBL,  WSPD.  WJSV.  WM  BR,  WQAM. 
WDBO.  WDAE.  KHJ.  KOIN,  KGB. 
KFRC,  KOL,  KFPY,  KVI.  KFBK  KMJ. 
KWG.  KERN,  KDB,  WGST,  WBRC. 
WBT,  WDOD.  KVOR.  WBNS,  KRLD, 
WOC.  KLZ.  WDNC.  WBIG.  KTRH. 
WNOX.  KLRA,  WREC.  WISN,  WCCO. 
WALA,  WSFA,  CKAC,  WLAC.  WDSU, 
KOMA,  WCOA,  KOH,  WMBG,  WDBJ, 
KSL.  KTSA.  WTOC,  KWKH.  KSCJ, 
WIBW.  CFRB.  KTl'L,  WACO,  KFH, 
KGKO.  WSJS.  WNAX. 
8:30  EDST  (Vi) — Edgar  A.  Guest.  In  Wel- 
come Valley  with  Bernadlne  Flynn,  Don 
Briggs  and  Sidney  Ellstrom;  Joseph 
GaIIicchio'8  orchestra.  (Household  Fi- 
nance Corp.) 

WJZ.  W  HZ.  WHAM.  WBZA.  WMAL. 
WGAR,  WBAL,  KDKA.  WSYR.  WREN. 
KOIL.  KSO,  KWK,  WFIL.  WMT,  WLS. 
WJR.  WLW. 
8:30  EDST  (Vi) — Lady  Esther  Serenade  and 
Wayne  King's  dance  music. 
WEAF.  WCAE,  WBEN.  WRC.  WSAI. 
WGY,  WCSH.  WTAM.  WTIC.  WTAG. 
WEEI,  WJAR,  WWJ.  WTMJ.  KSD. 
WOW,  KYW,  WHO.  WIBA.  WJDX. 
WDAY.  WAVE.  KTBS.  KFYR.  WKY, 
WDAF.  WSMB,  KPRC,  WMC.  KVOO. 
KSTP,  WMAQ,  WOAI,  WSB.  WIRE. 
WFAA. 

9:00  EDST   (Vi) — NTG  and  his  Girls.  (Em- 
erson   Drug    Co. — Bromo  Seltzer.) 
WJZ    and  network. 

9:00    EDST     (Mi)-On    the    Air    with  Lud 
(■luskin. 

WABC  and  network. 

9:00  EDST  C/i)—  Ben  Bernie  and  his  Blue 
Ribbon  orchestra.  (Pabst.) 
WEAF,  WTAG.  WJAR.  WGY.  WSAI. 
WTIC,  WEEI.  WCSH.  WFBR.  WRC. 
WOW.  KYW,  KSD.  WMAQ,  WBEN, 
WTAM.  WCAE.  WWJ.  WHO. 
(See  also   12:00   Midnight  KDST.l 

9:80  EDST  <D—  Fred  Warinc's  Pennsyl- 
vanians  and  Col.  Stoopnatfle  A-  Budd, 
(Ford  Motor  Co.  Dealers.) 
W A  Tie,  WADC.  WOKO.  WCAO.  WNAC. 
WKBW,  WDH.M.  WKRC,  WHK.  CKLW, 
WDRC,  WSJS.  WFBM,  KMBC,  KFAB, 
WHAS,  WCAU.  WJAS,  WEAN.  KMOX. 
WFBL.  WSPD.  WJSV.  WNHF.  WKHH, 
WMHR.  WQAM.  WDBO.  WDAE.  KERN, 
KMJ,  KHJ.  KOIN.  KFBK.  KGB.  KFRC, 
KDB.  KOI..  KFPY.  KWG,  KVI.  WGST, 
CFRB.  WLBZ,  WBRC.  WICC.  WBT, 
WDOD.  KVOR.  WBNS,  KRLD.  WOC. 
WBMK,  KLZ,  WDNC.  WOWO.  WBIG, 
WHP.  KTRH.  KNOX.  KLRA.  WEE  A, 
W  R  ICC,  WCCO,  WALA,  WSFA,  CKAC, 
WLAC,  WDSU,  KOMA,  WCOA,  W.MBD, 
KOH.  WDBJ,  WHEC.  KSL,  KTSA. 
WTOC,  KWKH,  KSCJ,  WSHT.  WMAS. 
WIBW,     KTUL,     WIBX,     WACO.  KFH. 

(Continued   on   page  S6) 
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~fka t  Meltin '  l/oice 

{Continued  from  page  83) 


back  to  town,  with  it  still  tied  to  my  back." 

That's  characteristic  of  Jimmy  Melton. 
He  didn't  like  it  in  the  cemetery,  so  rather 
than  stay,  he  simply  toted  a  hundred 
pounds  of  granite  back  to  town  with  him. 

Prodigiously  he  studied  with  the  vocal 
teacher  at  the  University.  He  was  active 
in  the  Masqueraders,  the  dramatic  club 
of  the  school,  and  soloist  of  the  college 
orchestra,  besides  being  on  the  football 
team.  But  this  was  not  enough— he  also 
wanted  a  job  in  the  band.  So  he  locked 
himself  in  a  room  for  three  days  and 
learned  to  play  the  saxophone.  "I  didn't 
play  well,  but  I  guess  I  played  well 
enough,  because  they  took  me  in." 

When  funds  ran  low  he  organized  a 
dance  orchestra,  playing  all  night,  study- 
ing and  attending  classes  all  day.  Then, 
working  his  way  Northward  by  degrees, 
he  left  Florida  to  attend  the  University 
of  Georgia.  His  dance  orchestra  there 
became  better  known ;  proms  and  fraternity 
parties  were  his  specialty,  and  his  genial 
smile  was  to  collegiate  audiences  from 
Miami  to  Washington  a  trademark  for 
good  music. 

Then  he  heard  about  a  good  voice 
teacher  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  There 
was  a  University  there,  too — Vanderbilt. 
So  Jimmy  disbanded  the  orchestra,  de- 
termined to  spend  his  Senior  year  at 
Vanderbilt.  That  he  was  broke  when  he 
arrived  made  no  difference  to  him ;  he 
wanted  to  be  an  opera  singer.  He  en- 
rolled immediately  with  the  expensive 
instructor,  found  a  job  in  a  night  club — 
and  with  the  money  he  earned  singing  hot 
choruses  by  night  he  began  earnestly  to 
study  operatic  arias  by  day. 

At  this  time  not  even  Jimmy  himself 
knew  which  road  his  career  would  take. 
He  might  continue  to  be  an  orchestra 
leader  and  singer,  or  he  might  go  into 
opera.  He  could  sing  both  types  of  songs 
well.  He  still  can,  and  this  versatility  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  on  radio. 

After  graduation  he  stayed  on  in  Nash- 
ville for  two  years,  playing  and  singing 
at  the  Hermitage  Hotel,  studying  with 
Gaetano  de  Luca.  Then  suddenly  he  de- 
cided to  go  to  New  York.  He  was  ready, 
he  thought,  for  musical  comedy;  Broad- 
way was  the  place  for  him. 

When  he  arrived  all  of  New  York's 
six  millions  seemed  to  be  out — but  not  to 
meet  Jimmy.  A  young  man  named  Lind- 
bergh was  arriving  in  town  that  day,  too 
—from  Paris.  So  Mrs.  Melton's  little  boy 
spent  his  first  lonely,  bewildered  day  in 
the  metropolis  without  speaking  to  a  soul, 
""just  trying  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue." 

The  next  morning  he  discovered  the 
painful  truth.  The  managers,  while  of 
■course  they  didn't  mind  his  coming  to 
Broadway,  didn't  quite  seem  to  recognize 
the  name.  .  .  .  Yes,  the  Shuberts  knew 
who  Lindbergh  was — in  fact  Mr.  Lee 
Shubert  had  presented  that  young  man 
with  a  diamond-studded  pass,  good  at 
all  of  his  theatres.  But,  "Who  is  Mr. 
Melton?"  he  inquired. 

All  the  other  czars  of  musical  comedy 
{Continued  on  page  87) 
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ALWAYS  HERSELF 

Do  you  know  a  woman  who  is 
never  at  a  disadvantage,  never  breaks 
^  engagements,  never  declines  dances 
(unless  she  wants  to!)  and  whose  spirits 
never  seem  to  droop?  She  is  apt  to 
be  that  eighth  woman  who  uses  Midol. 


NATURE  being  what  it  is,  all  women 
are  not  born  "free  and  equal."  A 
woman's  days  are  not  all  alike.  There  are 
difficult  days  when  some  women  suffer 
too  severely  to  conceal  it. 

There  didn't  used  to  be  anything  to  do 
about  it.  It  is  estimated  that  eight  million 
had  to  suffer  month  after  month.  Today, 
a  million  less.  Because  that  many  women 
have  accepted  the  relief  of  Midol. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  regular  pain? 
Must  you  favor  yourself,  and  save  your- 
self, certain  days  of  every  month?  Midol 
might  change  all  this.  Might  have  you 
riding  horseback.  And  even  if  it  didn't 
make  you  completely  comfortable  you 
would  receive  a  measure  of  relief  well 
worth  while! 

Doesn't  the  number  of  women,  and  the 
kind  of  women  who  have  adopted  Midol 
mean  a  lot?  As  a  rule,  it's  a  knowing 


woman  who  has  that  little  aluminum 
case  tucked  in  her  purse.  One  who  knows 
what  to  wear,  where  to  go,  how  to  take 
care  of  herself,  and  how  to  get  the  most 
out  of  life  in  general. 

Of  course,  a  smart  woman  doesn't  try 
every  pill  or  tablet  somebody  says  is  good 
for  periodic  pain.  But  Midol  is  a  special 
medicine.  Recommended  by  specialists 
for  this  particular  purpose.  And  it  can 
form  no  habit  because  it  is  not  a  narcotic. 
Taken  in  time,  it  often  avoids  the  pain 
altogether.  But  Midol  is  effective  even 
when  the  pain  has  caught  you  unaware 
and  has  reached  its  height.  It's  effective 
for  hours,  so  two  tablets  should  see  you 
through  your  worst  day. 

You'll  find  Midol  in  any  drug  store  — 
usually  right  out  on  the  toilet  goods 
counter.  Or,  a  card  addressed  to  Midol, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  will  bring  a 
trial  box  postpaid,  plainly  wrapped. 
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USE  COLORINSE 


and  let  your  hair  be  gay  and  youthful. 
Give  it  color  sheen  and  sparkle  —  that 
soft,  sleek,  natural  lustre  CoIoRinse 
washes  into  the  hair.  It's  harmless  be- 
cause it  neither  dyes  nor  bleaches.  Twelve 
glorious  tints  to  choose  from  —  why  have 
dull,  faded  or  harsh  hair  when  CoIoRinse 
will  take  those  troubles  away?  Used  by 
leading  beauticians  throughout  the  world. 

IQe  *"a*  S|ze  a*  o\\  10c  Stores 

ALSO  ASK  FOR 
>ie*H*  Suptr Set,  GoWwi  Shampoo  or  Henna  Shampoo 


THE  NESTLE  LeMUR  COMPANY 

MAKERS   OF   QUALITY  PRODUCTS 
NEW  YORK 


*3 

TRY  THESE; 

I  NEW  LIPSTICKS 


woste  money  experimenting  to 
get  tfie  most  thrilling  lipstick  shade  for 
your  lips?  The  TEMPT  Test 
three  full  trial  lipsticks  in  unusuc 
shades  ...  is  yours  FREE. 
Just  send  10c  in  stompt  to 
cover  moiling  costs.  But  do 
>t  NOW  while  quontity 
.  lasts  I 


TEMPT   PRODUCTS  LAB. 

Department  10 

116  W.  fifth  St.,  New  York, 


tempt  SK 

LIPSTQCh  each 

AT   LEADING  5c  *od  lOc  STORES 


■V  2  New  Nipple  Shapes 

One  of  these  3  ehapes  will 
fit  your  baby's  mouth  and) 
reduce  windsucking.  A--ur. 
uninterrupted  and  contented 
feeding. 

V    Avoitl  Dirt — This  large  nipple 

■  is  safest,  as  it  is  easily  id 

■  verted  and  cleaned. 


HYGEI  A 

The  Safe  Nursing  Bottle 


Four  New  Perfumes 

Remembrance 
Persian  Night 
Hollywood 
Black  Velvet 

All  4  exquisitely 
packaged  in  unique 
Redwood  chest. 
Send  only  $1.00. 
check,  stamps  or 
currency.  (Regular 
value  $2.00).  An 
ideal  gift. 

PAUL  RIEGER 

(Est.  in  1872) 
114  Davis  Street 
San  Francisco 

Redwood  Treasure  Chest  c4%Tio«l* 

of  these  alluring  $2.00  to  $5 .00  an  ounce  perfumes.  Chest 
6"x3".  Made  from  Giant  Redwood  trees  of  California. 
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TUESDAYS  (Continued) 

KGKO.    WORC,    KNAX,    WKBN,  CKCL. 

WOWO,  WISN,  KTRH. 
9:30    EDST     (Vi) — Eddie    Duchin    and  his 

Fire   Chief   orchestra.     (Texas  Co.) 

WEAF,     WTAG.    WJAR,     WGY,     WE  El. 

WJAX,    WIOD.    WFLA,    WLW,  WTAR. 

WTAM,     WRVA,     WIS,     WTIC.  WCSH. 

WBEN,    WW  J.    WPTF.    WSOC,  WFBR. 

WRC,       WCAE.       WWNC,  WAVE. 

WMAQ,  KSD,   KTW,   WMC,   WSM.  WHO. 

WOW.     WDAF,     WSB,     WSMB.  WKY. 

WBAP,     KTBS,     WTMJ.     WIBA,  KSTP, 

WDAY,    KFYR,    WJDX,    KVOO,  WOAI. 

KPRC,      KOA,     KDYL,      KGIR,  KGHL, 

KTAR,   KPO,   KFI.   KGW,    KOMO,  KHQ. 

KFSD.  WHIO,  WIRE,  WEBC. 
11:00  EDST   (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

WEAF   split  network. 

KFSD.   WHIO,   WIRE.  WEBC. 
11:15  EDST  (Vi) — Singin'  Sam.  (Barbasol.) 

KLZ.    KSL.    KHJ.    KOIN.    KGB,  KFRC, 

KOL.    KFPY,    KVI,    KFBK,    KMJ,  KWG. 

KERN.  KDB. 
11:15  EDST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

See  Monday  same  time  for  stations. 
11:30  EDST   (Vi) — Leo  Reisman's  orch.  with 

Phil  Duey.  (Philip  Morris.) 

KOA,     KTAR.     KGHL.      KGIR.  KDVT.. 

KFSD,    KPO.   KFI.   KGW.    KOMO.  KHQ, 

KGU,     WOAI,     WIRE,     WIBA,  WEBC, 

WDAY,     KFYR.     WAVE.     WSM.  WMC, 

WAPI,     WSB,     WJDX,     WBAP,  KTBS. 

KPRC.  WKY. 

(See  also  8:00  P.M.  EDST.) 
12:00    Midnight    EDST     (Vi) — Buoyant  Ben 

Bernie  and  his  orch.  (Pabst.) 

KOA.    KPO,    KFI,    KOMO.    KHQ.  KGW. 

KGU.  WEDNESDAYS  

(Sept.   4th,   11th,   18th   and  25th) 

6:45  EDST    (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Mondays.) 

7:00  EDST   (%) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00   EDST    (Vi) — Just  Entertainment. 
(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:15  EDST   (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 

7:15  EDST  (Vi) — Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Sta- 
tion "E-Z-R-A." 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:45  EDST  (Vi) — Boake  Carter.    (Philco  Ra- 
dio Corporation.) 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:45    EDST    (Y\) — Dangerous   Paradise  star- 
ring Elsie  lliti  and  Nick  Dawson.  (John 
H.   Woodbury,  Inc.) 
(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

8:0(1  EDST  (Vi) — Johnnie  Ai  the  Foursome. 
(Philip  Morris.) 

WABC,  WADC.  WOKO,  WCAO.  WNAC. 
WHBM,  WKRC,  WHK.  KRNT,  CKLW. 
WDRC,  WFBM,  KMBC.  WHAS.  WCAU. 
W.I  AS.  WEAN.  KMOX,  WFBL,  WSPD. 
W.ISV.  WCCO,  WGR,  WHEC.  KFAB. 
WLBZ. 

8:00  EDST  (Vi)  —  One  Man's  Family. 
(Standard   Brands,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTIC.  WTAG.  WEEI.  W.TAR. 
KYW.  WFBR,  WDAF.  WRC.  WGY, 
WBEN,  WCAE,  WTAM.  WWJ.  WSAI, 
KSD.  WOW,  WHO.  WCKY,  WWNC. 
WMAQ.  WIBA,  WEBC,  WKY,  WDAY. 
KFYR  WPTF,  WMC.  WJDX.,  WSMB, 
WAVE  KVOO,  KTBS,  WOAI,  KOA. 
KDYL  KPO.  KGW.  KOMO,  KHQ, 
KTAR  KFI.  WIS.  WRVA,  WIOD. 
WFLA,  WSM.  WSB.  KPRC.  WJAX. 
KSTP  WCSH,  WHIO.  WAPI.  WBAP. 
KTHS    WTMJ.  WIRE.  WLW. 

8:30     EDST     (%) — Lady     Esther  Serenade. 
Wayne  King  "and  his  orchestra. 
(For  list   of   stations   see   Tuesday  same 
time.)  .   „.         _  „ 

8-30  EDST  (Vi) — House  of  Glass — dramatic 
sketch  featuring  Gertrude  Berg,  Joe 
Greenwald,  Paul  Stewart,  Helen  Dumas, 
Bertha  Maiden,  Arlcne  Blackhurn  and 
Celia    Babcock.  (Colgute-Palmolive-Peet 

WJZ  WBAL,  WMAL.  WBZ.  WRZA. 
WSYR,  WHAM.  KDKA.  WGAR,  WFIL, 
WLS  WMT.  KSO.  WREN.  KOIL. 
WPTF  WWNC,  WIS.  WJAX.  WIOD, 
WFLA,     WTAR.     WSOC,     WJR.  KWK. 

8 :00  KDST  (1) — Town  Hall  Tonight.  Jim 
llarkins,     Major    of     Bedlamvllle;  Jack 

smart,  character  actor;  Songsmlth 
Quartet;  Peter  Van  Steeden's  orchestra. 
(Bristol-Meyers  Co.) 

WEAF,  W.IAR.  WRC.  WTAM.  W.IAX. 
WLW  WCAE.  WCSH,  WGY.  WWJ, 
WTAG,     WFBR.     WBEN,     WIS,  WTIC. 


WMAQ,    WOW,    KYW.  WDAF. 
(See  also   12:00  midnight  EDST.) 

9:00     EDST     (%) — Home    on     Our  Range, 
John  Charles  Thomas.     Wm.  Daly's  or- 
chestra.    (William  R.   Warner  Co.) 
WJZ  network. 

9:30  EDST   (Vi)— Presenting  Mark  Warnow. 
Variety  program. 
WABC  and  network. 
10:00    EDST    (Vi) — Burns   and    Allen,  come- 
dians, Ferde  Grofe's  orchestra.  (General 
Cigar  Co.) 

WABC,    WADC,    WCAO,    WJSV,  WNAC. 
CKLW.    WORC,    WCAU,    WDRC.  WEAN.l 
WKBW,    WOKO,    WBIG,    WFBL,    WHK.  j 
WJAS.     WKRC,     WSPD.     WBT,  KMBC, 
KFAB,    KSCJ.    WFBM,    KMOX,  WBBM. 
WCCO.    KOMA.    KRLD,    KTRH.  KTSAj 
KLZ,   KFPY.   KFRC,   KGB,   KHJ,  KOIN, 
KERN,   KMJ,  KFBK.   KDB.   KOL.  KWG,  j 
KVI,     KRNT,     WHEC,     WDBJ,  WOKO, 
WKBW.  KSL. 
10:30  EDST   (Vi)— He,  She  and  They.  Mary 
Eastman,      soprano;      Hubert  Hendrie, 
baritone,   with    Symphony    Orchestra  Di- 
rection  Howard  Barlow. 

WABC,    WADC,    WOKO,    WCAO,  WAABJ 
WGR.     WKRC.     WHK.    WDRC.  WFBM. 
KMBC.    WHAS,    WJAS,    WEAN,  WFBL. 
WSPD.    WJSV,    WQAM,    WDBO,  WDAE. 
KHJ,    KFBK.   KGB.    KFRC.    KDB.  KOL. 
KFrY,      KVI.      WGST.      WPG,  WLBZJ 
AVBRC,     WBT,     KVOR.     WPNS,  KRLD.I 
WOC.     KLZ.     WDNC.     WOWO,  WBHj 
KTRH,    WNOX.    KLRA,    WFEA.  WREC.J 
WCCO,    WALA.    CKAC,    KOMA.  WCOA.1 
KOH,    WMBG,     AVDBJ,    WHEC,  KTSA, 
WTOC.    KWKH,    KSCJ,    WTSBT,  WMASj 
WIBW,     CFRB.     KTUL,     WIBX,     K  I'll. 
KGKO.     WSJS.     WORC,     WHP,  WLAC, 
WDOD.    WSFA,    WMBR,    KRNT.  WICC, 
WACO.    WSMK,  WISN. 
10:30   EDST    (Vi) — Coty   Presents   Ray  Noble 
and   his  orchestra. 

WEAF.    WTIC,    WTAG.    WEEI,  WJAR. 

WCSH,     WRC.     WFBR.     WGY.  WBEN. 

WCAE.     WTAM.     WWJ,     WLW,  KYW. 

WMAQ,    KSD,    WOW.    WSM,    WMC,  WSB. 

WJDX,     WSMB.     WAVE,     KOA,  KDYL.1 

WHIO,     WKY'.     KTHS,     KTBS,  KPRC. 

WOAI.  KPO.  KFI.  KGW.  KOMO,  WFAA. 

WIRE.  WDAF.  KVOO.  KHQ. 
11:00  EDST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For    stations    see     Monday.      See  also 

7:00  P.M.  EDST.) 
11:15  EDST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations  ) 
11:30     EDST      (Vi) — Voice     of  Experience. 

(Wasey  Products.) 

KLZ.    KSL,    KHJ.    KOIN.    KGB.  KFRC, 
KOL.    KFPY.    KVI.    KFBK,    KMJ.  KWG. 
KERN,  KDB. 
12:00    Midnight    KDST    (1) — Town    Hall  To- 
night with  Jim  llarkins  and  cast. 
KOA.   KDYL.    KPO.    KFI.    KGW.  KOMO. 

KHQ.  THURSDAYS    

(Sept.  5th,  12th,  19th  and  26th) 


6:45  EDST   (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:00  EDST    (Vi) — Amos   'n'  Andy. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EDST  (Vi) — J»*t  Entertainment. 
(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:15  EDST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 

7:30  F.DST  (Vi)— The  Molle  Show. 
WEAF  network. 

7:45  EDST   (Vi) — Boake  Carter. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

8:00  KDST  (1) — Rudy  Vallee  and  his  Con- 
necticut Yankees.  (Flelschmann'fl  feaatj 
WEAF.  WCSH.  WRC.  WCAE.  WJAX, 
WWNC.  WIS.  WPTF.  WIOD.  WFLA, 
WRVA,  CRCT.  WTIC.  WTAG.  WBEN, 
WJAR.  WGY.  WTAM.  CFCF.  WLW, 
WEEI.  WFBR,  WMAQ.  KPRC.  WKY, 
KSD.  WBAP.  WAPI.  KYW.  WTMjl 
KSTP.  WDAF.  WJDX.  WSMB.  WSB 
WEBC.  WDAY.  WSM.  WOAI.  KFYR, 
WHO.  WOW.  WMC.  KDYL.  KOA, 
KTAR.  KFI.  KPO.  KGW.  KOMO.  KHQ. 
WWJ.  KVOO.  KTHS,   KFSD,  WFAA. 

8:00    KDST    (1)  —  Kale  Smith. 

WABC,  WADC,  WOKO.  WCAO.  WESQ, 
WGR.  WKRC.  WHK.  CKLW.  WDRC. 
WFBM,  KMBC,  KFAB.  WAAB.  WJAS, 
WFBL,  WSPD,  WJSV,  WQAM, 
WDBO.  WDAE,  KHJ.  KFBK,  KGB. 
KFRC,  KDB.  KOL,  KFPY, 
WGST,  WPG.  WLBZ.  WBHC. 
WBNS,  KRLD,  WOC,  KLZ, 
WBIG.  KTRH.  WNOX.  KLRA. 
WREC.    WALA.    CKAC.  WDSU, 

(Continued   on    pa</e  SS) 


KWG. 
KVI  >R, 
WDNC, 
WFEA. 
WCOA, 


You   can  win 

RICHES!  1 

The  Crazy  Caption  Contest  is  on  Pages  32  and  33. 

NUFF  SAID! 


'That  Afeltin '  l/oice 

(Continued  from  page  85) 


were  busy  likewise — or  else  out  of  town. 
Jimmy  knew  what  that  meant.  If  he 
didn't  like  it  he  could  go  back  to  Ten- 
nessee. Or  else  get  a  job  playing  sax- 
ophone again.  No,  he  was  all  through 
with  that  sort  of  thing;  he  wanted  to 
sing.  If  the  Shuberts  wouldn't  listen, 
he  would  concentrate  on  some  one  else. 
Roxy— he  liked  the  name.  It  had  a  lucky 
sound. 

But  Roxy,  it  seemed,  had  other  ideas. 
Erno  Rapee,  his  maestro,  was  also  busy. 
At  last,  grown  desperate,  Jimmy  decided 
on  bold  strategy.  They  had  refused  him  an 
audition — well,  he  would  stage  one  for 
himself.  Outside  Roxy's  office  door  he 
bellowed  at  the  top  of  his  lyric  voice — 
not  in  one  language,  but  three.  It  worked 
like  magic ;  far  sooner  than  it  had  taken 
him  to  cross  Fifth  Avenue  a  few  days  be- 
fore, the  young  tenor  was  a  member  of 
Roxy's  famous  Gang. 

Everyone  fell  in  love  with  him  imme- 
diately. Listeners  called  him  the  "Golden 
Voiced  Tenor;"  audiences  melted  under 
the  spell  of  his  dark  eyes  and  engaging 
grin.  He  was  modest  but  not  too  modest 
— a  balance  which  is  most  usual.  And  his 
great  ambition  never  had  made  him  offen- 
sive to  anyone. 

His  success  soon  won  for  him  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  same  important  theatrical 
producers  who  had  repeatedly  refused  him 
a  hearing  before.  Now  they  came  and 
sat  "out  front"  listening,  charmed  by  a 
voice  they  could  not  buy.  Over  four 
hundred  telegrams  poured  into  Roxy's 
office  the  first  day,  congratulating  him  on 
his  new  find.  Within  two  months,  Jimmy 
had  been  offered  parts  in  a  score  of 
Broadway's  biggest  shows. 

But  now  he  began  to  realize  the  poten- 
tialities of  his  voice.  While  he  had 
learned  to  love  the  stage,  he  also  had 
learned  to  fear  it.  The  constant  strain  of 
singing  loudly  day  after  day  might  ruin 
the  rich  quality  of  his  singing.  And  his 
ultimate  goal  was  still  the  concert  plat- 
form. The  more  he  thought  about  the 
future,  the  more  he  wanted  to  study  again. 
He  was  making  over  a  thousand  dollars 
a  month,  New  York  was  at  his  feet,  but 
he  began  to  look  around  for  another  job. 

This  time  he  had  no  difficulty.  He  was 
still  captivating  blase  Broadway  by  his 
singing  of  "Charmaine"  and  "Diane" 
when  NBC  offered  him  a  contract.  Radio 
— that  was  just  the  thing  he  wanted.  So 
he  quit  the  stage  and  celebrated  his  first 
day  on  the  air  by  attending  the  theatre 
— at  Roxy's ! 

He  became  top  tenor  of  the  Revelers' 
quartette.  And  he  upset  the  first  re- 
hearsal he  ever  had  with  them  by  his  keen 
Irish  wit.  The  breezy  wisecracks  of  the 
tousle-haired  "kid"  endeared  him  to  the 
group.  It  was  after  one  of  these  re- 
hearsals that  Jimmy  stepped  into  an  air- 
plane and  sped  toward  Akron,  Ohio.  The 
pilot  encountered  fog  nearly  all  the  way 
but  that  wasn't  why  Jimmy  looked  so 
serious.  He  knew  his  whole  future  in 
radio  depended  on  that  trip.  He  was  go- 
' (Continued  on  page  89) 


RADIO  STARS 


MILLIONS  NOW  USE 
FAMOUS  NOXZEMA 


Greaseless  Medicated  Cream  brings  instant  relief 
promotes  rapid  healing— refines  skin  texture 

powder.  Notice  how  it  refines  large  pores — 
helps  nature  heal  ugly  pimples  —  helps  make 
your  face  smoother,  clearer,  more  attractive. 

If  your  hands  are  red,  irritated,  use  Nox- 
zema  for  quick  relief — to  help  make  them 
soft,  white  and  lovely.  Use  Noxzema  for 
burns,  itching,  baby  rash  and  similar  skin 
irritations. 

For  shaving  irritation 

Men!  The  news  is  flying  around — if  you  are 
troubled  with  shaving  irritation,  use  Noxzema 
—  it's  marvelnus.  Apply  Noxzema  before 
lathering.  No  matter  how  raw  and  irritated 
your  face  and  neck  may  be,  note  what  a  quick, 
cool,  comfortable  shave  you  get  shaving  this 
new  way. 


IAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

1  at  almost  all  drug  and  department  stores, 
n't  supply  you,  send  only  150  for  a  gen- 
ir — enough  to  bring  real  comfort  and  a 
t  in  your  skin.  Send  name  and  address  to 
ical  Company,  Dept.  510,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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-[ust  think!  Over  12,000,000  jars  of  Nox- 
J  zema  are  now  used  yearly!  Noxzema  was 
first  prescribed  by  doctors  for  relief  of  skin 
irritations  like  eczema  and  burns.  Nurses  first 
discovered  how  wonderful  it  was  for  their 
red,  chapped  hands,  and  for  helping  to  im- 
prove their  complexions.  Today  Noxzema  is 
used  by  millions  —  bringing  soothing  com- 
fort and  aiding  in  healing  ugly  skin  flaws. 

Women  enthusiastic 

If  you  are  troubled  with  large  pores,  black- 
heads or  pimples  caused  by  external  condi- 
tions, apply  Noxzema  after  removing  makeup 
—  and  during  the  day  as  a  foundation  for 


SPEC 

Noxzema  is  sole 
If  your  dealer  ca 
erous  250  trial  j; 
big  improvemeri 
Noxzema  Chem 
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f       THANKS  TO 
DR. SCHOLL'S  ZINO-PADS 
I  WALK  MILES  EVERY  DAY 
WITH  PERFECT  EASE! 


CORNS 

CALLOUSES,  BUNIONS,  SORE  TOES 

"What  a  relief!",  you'll  exclaim  the  instant 
you  use  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  for  these  foot 
troubles.  Not  only  the  pain,  but  the  cause  as 
well,  is  immediately  ended  by  these  thin,  sooth- 
ing, healing,  cushioning  pads. 

STOP  NAGGING  SHOE  PRESSURE 

If  you  suffer  from  annoying  rubbing,  pressing 
or  pinching  of  your  shoes,  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  will  stop  all  that  dis-  > 
comfort  at  once  and  prevent  corns, 
sore   toes   and   blisters.  Separate 
Medication,  easy  to  use,  included  for 
quickly,  safely,  loosening  and  re- 
moving corns  or  callouses.  Get 
this  safe,  sure  double-acting  treat- 
ment today.    Costs  but  a  trifle. 
Sold  everywhere. 


Dr  Scholl's 

"Zino-pads 

Put  one  on -the  *  pain  is  gone.' 


Learn  ifttgr+w 


Piano,  Violin,  Cornet, 
Trumpet,  Mandolin,  Guitar, 

Ban  jo, Organ,  Accordion, Saxophone, Clarinet 

EASY  HOME  METHOD  —  new.  fast  way  for  beginners. 
Makes  you  accomplished  in  amazingly  snort  time.  300,000 
enthusiastic  students.  Low  cost;  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Free  Catalog  gives  full  details. 

.NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
Dept.  664  1525  East  53rd  Street.  Chicago 

What  did  George  Burns  tell 
Gracie  Allen? 

SEE  OUR 

CRAZY  CAPTION  CONTEST 

 ON  PAGES  32-33  

NoJoke  To  BE  deaf 

—Every  deaf  person  knows  that— 

Mr.  Way  madehimself  hear  his  watch  tick  after 
^being  deaf  for  twenty-five  years,  with  his  Arti- 
gk. jdifialKar  Drums.  He  wore  them  day  and  tun  lit. 
™^\They  stopped  his  head 
noises.  They  are  invisible 
andcomfortable.no  wires 
or  batteries.  Write  for 
TRUE  STORY.  Also 

booklet  on  Deafness.  Artificial  Ear  Drum 

v  W  THE  WAY  COMPANY 

>     71 7H<>f idqdd  lildg.  Dotroit.  Michigan 


MAKE  BIGGER  PROFITS.' 


,  .  with  THISTLE 

CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 

More  aaleB*-easier,  quicker,  bigger  nates- -and  big- 
ger profits  when  you  show  I  Greeting's.  Com- 
plete new  1935  line-all  original,  exclusive,  distinc- 
tive, outstanding  in  quality,   lie  Iter  lino  than  ever  I 

16  Fast- Selling  Assortments 

JmllHdS  ■  Sentmtlonnl  valuer.  IB-card  box  parchment  folders. 

50c.  Three  21-card  assortments,  also  DeLuxe,  Re- 
ligious, Every  Day  and  Gift  Wrapping  assortments 
sell  for  $1.00.  Beautiful  French-fold  Greeting*  with 
customer's  name  as  low  as  $1.00  for  26.  Hig  profits 
and  commissions  .  «  .  prizes  .  .  .  cash  bonus  1 
Sent  On  Approval.  No  deposit  required.  Your  re- 
quest  brings  saleable  assortments  postpaid  on  ap- 
proval. Write  today  I  Get  an  early  start  1 

THISTLE  GREETINGS 

DEPT.  7-K,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


(Continued  from  page  86) 


THURSDAYS  (Continued) 

WMBD,  KOH,  WMBG,  WDBJ.  WHEC, 
KTSA.  WTOC,  KWKH,  KSCJ,  WSBT, 
WMAS,  CFRB,  WIBX,  WWVA.  KFH, 
WS.TS,  WORC,  WKBN,  WMBR,  WDOD. 
WSFA.  KRNT,  WHP.  WLAC,  WICC. 
WACO.  WSMK.  WOWO,  KGKO. 
9:00  EDST  (1) — Captain  Henry's  Maxwell 
House  Show  Boat.  Frank  Mclntyre, 
Lanny  Ross,  tenor;  Muriel  Wilson,  so- 
prano; Helen  Oelheim,  contralto;  Conrad 
Thibault,  baritone;  Molasses  'n'  January, 
comedy;  Gus  Haenschen's  Show  Boat 
Band. 

WEEI.  WJAR. 
WFBR,  WRC, 
WBEN,  WCAE, 
WWNC, 
KSD, 


WTAG. 
WCSH, 
WIOD, 
WSAI, 
WMAQ, 


wsoc, 

WGY, 
WTAM, 
WJAX, 
KYW. 
WTMJ, 
WSMB, 
WOAI, 
KOA, 

KGIR,   KGHL.   KPO.   KFI,  KGW, 
KHQ,     KFSD.     WTIC,  WHIO, 
WIBA,    WDAY.  WPTF. 

(Vi) — Death  Valley  Days.  Dra- 
sketches.      (Pacittc    Coast  Borax 


WEBC, 
WJIC, 
KTBS, 

WAVE, 


WOW 
WSB, 
WKY, 
KSTP. 


WIS. 
WHO, 
WDAF, 
WAPI, 
KPRC. 
KTAR. 


WEAF, 
WTAR, 
WRVA, 
WWJ, 
WFLA, 
KFYR, 
WJDX. 
WBAP, 
WSM, 
KDYL, 
KOMO, 
WIRE. 
9:00  EDST 
matic 
Co.) 

WJZ,      WBZ,  WBZA, 
WSYR,   KDKA,  WBAL, 
WMAL.     WLS.  KOIL, 
KSO.   WMT,  WFIL. 
10:00    KDST    (1) — Paul    Whiteman    and  his 
hand;   Lou  Holtz,  comedian;   Helen  Jep- 
son,  soprano;   Ramona;   the  King's  Men, 
and    others.  (Kraft.) 
WEAF.    WTAG,  WFBR, 
WEEI, 
CRCT. 
WJAR. 
WWNC, 
WHO. 
KTBS, 
KPRC. 
WDAY, 
WJDX. 


WJR.  WLW, 
WHAM,  WGAR. 
WREN,  KWK, 


WWJ, 
WTIC. 
WCAE, 
WTAM, 
WAPI. 
WSMB. 
WIBA. 
KSTP. 
KTHS, 
KTAR. 

KPO.   KFI.   KGW,  KHQ. 
10:00  EDST   (Vi) — Alemite  Half  Hour.  Hor- 
ace Heidt's  Brigadiers.  (Stewart-Warner 
Corp.) 

WOKO,  WCAO. 
WKRC,  WHK, 
WFBM.  KMBC, 
WJAS.  KMOX, 
KERN,      KM  J, 


WPTF, 
WFLA, 
WLW, 
WRVA, 
WMC. 
WBAP, 
WEBC. 
WDAF, 
WSB. 
KDYL, 


WJAX, 

WIS. 
WIOD, 
CFCF, 
KYW. 
WKY, 
KSD. 
WSM, 
WAVE, 
KOMO, 


WBEN, 
WCSH, 
WRC, 
WGY. 
WMAQ, 
WOW, 
WOAI, 
WTMJ, 
KFYR, 
KOA. 


WABC 
WBBM, 
WDRC, 
WCAU, 
WQAM, 
KFBK, 
KFPY, 
WBT, 
KTRH, 
WDSU, 
WNAX. 
11:00  EDST 


KGB,  KFRC 
KWG.  KVI. 
WBNS,  KRLD, 
KLRA.  WREC. 
WMBG,  KSL, 
WDBO.  WISN. 
( Vi) — Amos 


WN  AC, 
KRNT. 
KFAB, 
WFBL, 
KH.T. 
KDB, 
WGST, 
WOC, 
WCCO, 
KTSA. 

Andy. 


WGR. 
CKLW, 
WHAS. 
WJSV, 
KOIN. 
KOL. 
WBRC, 
WLZ, 
WLAC, 
KTUL, 


(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 
11:15  EDST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(For   stations  see   Monday  same  time.) 

 FRIDAYS  

(Sept.    6th,    13th,   20th    and  27th) 


6:45   EDST   (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EDST    (Vi) — Amos   'n'  Andy. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EDST    (Vi> — .Just  Entertainment. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:15  EDST  (Vi) — Tony  and  (.us. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 

7:1".  KDST  (Vi) — Uncle  Ezra>  Radio  Sta- 
tion. 

(For    stations    see    Monday    same  time.) 

7:45    EDST    (Vi) — Boake  Carter. 
(For   stations  see   Monday. > 

7:45  EDST   (%) — Dangerous  Paradise.  Elsie 
Hitz   and   Nick  Dawson. 
(For   stations  see  Monday.) 

8:00  EDST  (Ms)  —  Soeony  Sketch-Book. 
Johnny  Green  and  his  orchestra;  Vir- 
ginia "  Verrill,  singer,  and  Christopher 
Morley. 

WABC,  WOKO,  WNAC,  WGR.  WDRC. 
WEAN,  WICC.  WORC,  WLBZ,  WMAS. 
WFBL,    WHEC.  WCAU. 

8:00  EDST  (1) — Cities  Service  Concert. 
Jessica  Drngonette,  soprano;  quartette; 
Prank  Banta  and  Milton  Rettenherg. 
piano  duo;  Rosario  Bourdon's  orchestra. 
WEAF,  WTIC,  WSAI,  WEEI,  WCAE. 
WWJ  WCSH,  WRC,  WBEN,  WTAG 
CRCT,  WJAR,  WTAM.  WRVA  (WGY 
off  8:30),  WDAF.  WMAQ.  WKY,  KSTP 
(WTMJ  on  8:30),  WFAA.  WOAI, 
KPRC,  KTBS,  KYW.  KSD.  WHO,  WOW, 
WEBC,  KOA.  (KDYL  on  8:15  to  9:00), 
WIOD,  WHIO,  KFBK  (WBAP  oft  8:30), 
KVOO,  KTHS. 

8:00  KDST  <  Vi ) — Irene  Rich.  Dramatic 
sketch.  (Welch  Grape  Juice.) 
W.IZ  WBAL.  WBZ.  WBZA.  WHAM. 
KDKA,  WLS.  KSO.  WREN.  KOIL,  WSM, 
WMC.  WSB,  WAVE,  WMT.  WIRE. 
WGAR,  WJR,  KDYL.  KPO.  KFI,  KGW, 
KOMO,    KHQ,    WMAL.  WSYR. 

8:30    KDST     (Vi) — Kellogg    College    Prom — 
Kutli    Kiting    and    Red    Nichols    and  his 
orchestra;    guest  artist. 
WJZ  network, 

!):II0  KDST  (Vi)— Waltz  Time.  Vlvtenne 
Segal,  soprano;  Frank  Munn,  tenor;  Ahe 
Lyman's  orchestra.  (Sterling  Products.) 
WRAP,  WEEI.  WTAG,  WLW.  WRC, 
WBEN.    WWJ.    WJAR,    WCSH.  WFBR. 


WMAQ,  KSD, 


WGY,  WTAM,  WCAE, 
WOW,  KYW,  WDAF. 
:00  EDST  (1>—  Campbell  Soup  Company 
presents  "Hollywood  Hotel,"  with  Dick 
Powell,  Raymond  Paige's  orchestra,  guest 
stars. 

WBIG, 
WHK, 
WCAO, 
WHP, 
WKRC, 
WOKO, 


WABC, 
WIBX, 
WFEA, 
AVDBJ, 
AVJSV. 
WMBG, 
WQAM, 


WADC, 
WCOA. 
WBNS, 

WDRC. 
WKBW, 

WNAC, 

WSJS, 


WBT. 
WEAN, 
WCAU, 
WICC, 
WLBZ, 
WORC, 


WHEC. 
WFBL. 
WDAE, 
WJAS, 
WMAS, 
WPG, 


WSPD.     CFRB,  CKAC, 
CKLW,     WBBM,     WNOX.  KWKH, 
WTOC,    WSFA,    WMBR,    WALA,  KFAB, 
KMBC, 
KTRH, 
WCCO,  WDOD, 
WIBW,  WLAC. 
KTUL.  KLZ, 
KFRC.  KGB. 
KDB.  KWG, 


KFH,  KLRA. 
KRLD,  KSCJ. 


WBRC, 
WHAS. 
WREC, 
KFPY. 
KFBK, 


KMOX, 
KTSA. 
WDSU, 
WMBD, 
KSL, 
KERN. 


KOMA, 
WACO. 
WGST. 
WNAX. 
KVOR, 
KMJ, 

KHJ,  KOH,  KOIN, 
KOL.  KVI,  KRNT.  WFBM.  WNOX. 
:00  EDST  (1) — Palm,. live  Beauty  Box 
Theatre.  Guest  artist;  John  Barclay, 
baritone,  and  others;  Al  Goodman's  or- 
chestra. 

WEAF,  WTAG,  WEEI, 
WFBR,  WRC,  WGY, 
WCAE.  WTAM,  WLW, 
WHO.  WOW,  WTMJ. 
CFCF,  WDAY,  KFYR,  WRVA, 
WWNC,  WIS,  WJAX.  WIOD. 
WSM,  WMC.  WJDX.  WSMB. 
WSOC,  KTAR,  WKY,  WOAI, 
KDYL.  KGIR.  WBAP,  KGHL. 
KPO.  KFI,  KGW,  KOMO.  KHQ,  KFSD, 
WIRE,  KPRC,  CRCT.  WSB.  KSTP, 
KYW.  WDAF,  KTBS,  WTIC.  KVOO. 
10:00  EDST  (Vi)— Richard  Himber  and 
Champions.      Stuart  Allen, 


NBC   Service  to 
WJAR.  WCSH, 
WWJ.  WBEN, 
WMAQ,  KSD, 
WEBC, 
WPTF, 
WFLA, 
WAVE, 
KOA, 


Studebaker 
Vocalist. 

WABC.    WADC.  WOKO, 
WKBW,   WBBM,  WKRC, 
WDRC,    WFBM,  KMBC, 
WCAU,    WJAS,  KMOX, 
WJSV.     WGST,  WBT, 
WSBT,  KFH. 
10:00     EDST     (Vi) — First  Nighter. 

with  June  Meredith,  Don  Ameche  and 
Cliff  Souhier,  Eric  Sagerquist's  orchestra. 
(Campana.) 

WEAF.     WEEI,  WGY, 
WRC,  WTIC. 
WWJ,  WCSH, 
WHO,  WMC. 
KPRC.  WEBC, 


WTAG, 
WBEN, 
KSD, 
WKY. 
WSMB. 


WCAO, 
WHK, 
KFAB, 
WFBL, 
WBNS, 


WLW, 
WJAR, 
WCAE. 
WOW. 
WSM, 


WAAB, 
C  KI.W, 
WHAS. 
WSPD. 
WCCO. 

Drama 


WFAA.     WOAI.  KOA, 
KPO.    KFI,    KGW.    KOMO.  KHQ 
KYW.  WTMJ. 
11:15  EDST  (Vi)— Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 
SATURDAYS 


WTAM, 
WFBR, 
WMAQ, 
WDAF. 

WSB. 
KDYT 
KSTP, 


(Sept.    7th,   14th,   21st   and  28th) 

7:45  EDST  (Vi) — Briggs  Sport  Review  of 
the  Air  with  Thornton  Fisher.  (P.  Loril- 
lard  Co.) 
WKAF  network. 

8:00  EDST  (1) — The  Hit  Parade — with  Len- 
Die  Hayton  and  his  orchestra;  Gogo  d~ 
l.ys  and  Johnny  llauser,  vocalists;  and 
others.  (American  Tobacco  Co.) 
WEAF.  WTIC.  WEEI,  WJAR,  WCSH. 
WTAG.  KYW.  WHIO,  WFBR,  WRC, 
WGY.  WBEN,  WCAE,  WLW.  WTAM, 
WIRE.  WMAQ,  KSD,  WHO,  WOW, 
WDAF,  WIBA.  KSTP,  WEBC.  WDAY. 
KFYR,  WPTF,  WWNC,  WIS,  WJAX. 
WIOD.  WFLA,  WMC.  WSB.  WAPI, 
W.IDX,  WSMB.  WAVE.  WTAR,  WSOC, 
WKY.  KTBS.  KPRC,  WOAI.  KOA, 
KDYL.  KGIR.  KGHL.  KPO.  KFI,  KGW. 
KOMO,  KHQ.  KFSD.  KTAR.  KGU, 
KVOO,  KTHS  (WTMJ,  WFAA  8:30-9:00), 
(WSM.    WBAP   8:00-8:30).  WRVA 

9:00  EDST  (Vi) — G  Men.  Authentic  case« 
from  official  Department  of  Justice  tiles 
dramatized  by  Phillips  Lord. 
NBC  Service  to  WEAF.  WTIC.  WTAG, 
WEEI,  WJAR,  WCSH.  KYW.  WFBR, 
WRC.  WGY,  WBEN.  WCAE,  WTAM, 
WWJ,  WHIO,  WLW,  WIRE.  WMAQ, 
KSD.  WOW,  WDAE.  WTMJ.  WIBA, 
KSTP.  WEBC.  WDAY,  KFYR,  WRVA, 
WPTF,  WTAR.  WSOC,  WWNC,  WIS, 
WJAX,  WIOD,  WFLA,  WAVE,  WSM. 
WMC,  WSB.  WAPI.  WJDX,  WSMB, 
WKY  WBAP.  KTBS.  KPRC.  WOAI. 
KOA.  KDYL.  KGIR,  KGHL.  KPO.  KFI, 
KGW,    KOMO.    KHQ.    KFSD,  KTAR. 

9:30  EDST  (1) — The  Shell  Chateau  starring 
Al  Joleon  with  guest  artists;  VlctOI 
Young  and   bis   orchestra.     (Shell  Kaslerll 

Petroleum  Products,  Inc.) 

WEAF.  WTIC.  WTAG,  WEEI.  WJAR, 
WCSH,  KYW,  WHIO,  WFBR,  WRC, 
WGY.  WBEN.  WCAE.  WTAM.  WSAI, 
WMAQ.  WDAE.  WIBA.  KSTP.  WEBC. 
WDAY.  KFYR.  KDYL.  WWJ.  KSD, 
Wild  WOW,  WTMJ,  WRVA,  WPTF, 
WWNC,  WIS.  WJAX.  WIOD,  WFLA, 
WTAR.  WSOC.  KGIR.  KGHL.  KPO.  KFI, 
KGW.  KOMO.  KHQ.  KFSD.  KTAR.  KOA, 
WLW. 

9:30  EDST  (1) — National  Bam  Dance.  (Dr. 
Miles  Laboratories.) 

WJZ  WBZ.  WBZA.  WSYR.  WHAM, 
KDKA.  WGAR.  WLS.  WJR,  WMT. 
KSO  WIRE,  KWK.  WBAL,  WMAL, 
WREN.    KOIL.  WFIL. 
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What  the  trouble  was  Cleve  Allison  didn't 
know,  but  it  broke  the  second  he  loped  into 
the  little  cow  town  of  Burney,  an  ever- 
present  menace  to  him  and  to  the  girl  who 
so  desperately  leaned  on  him  for  help. 
Thunder  in  the  West.  L.  P.  Holmes' 
splendid  romance  of  the  range. 


■@d\rentwz2 


It  was  a  dead  man's  hate  that  sent  Kurt 
Reid  on  a  strange  quest  for  gold  in  a  land 
from  which  no  white  man  could  take  gold 
and  live.  But  Kurt  took  up  the  challenge 
of  the  grandfather  who  despised  him,  and 
undertook  the  quest.  Forbidden  Gold,  a 
stirring  adventure-romance  by  L.  Ron 
Hubbard. 


Spott 


Joe  Mallon's  first  fight  in  the  Garden  was 
a  flop.  But  Joe  was  no  palooka  ...  he 
knew  that  sometime  he'd  come  back,  knock 
Bull  Bent*  out  of  the  running,  and  show 
New  York  where  to  get  off.  GRUDGE 
FIGHT,  Philip  L.  Scruggs'  gripping  story 
of  a  fighter's  defeat  and  his  courageous 
struggle  to  stage  a  comeback. 


SIX  HOURS  TO  LIVE— Paul  Ernst  has  writ- 
ten a  breath-taking  story  of  an  attempt  to 
rescue  an  innocent  man  from  the  electric 
chair.  A  mystery  story  with  superb  ac- 
tion, speed,  and — naturally — a  hair-raising 
suspense. 


o ma nee 


Bob  Cunningham  finds  himself  caught  in 
the  barbed  meshes  of  Ethiopian  intrigue, 
with  every  man  a  potential  enemy,  not 
only  to  him  but  to  the  girl  he  loves.  He 
knows  that  peril  dogs  every  move  he 
makes,  and  the  shadow  of  death  hovers 
over  Gloria  Lancaster.  THE  DEVIL'S 
LAIR,  Zachary  Cook's  romance  of  Abys- 
sinia. 
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ing  to  meet  a  prospective  sponsor — and, 
though  he  did  not  know  it,  he  was  going 
to  meet  his  future  wife. 

Marjorie  Louise  McClure  was  in  Akron, 
on  a  vacation  from  Bryn  Mawr.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  as  gallant  with  the 
ladies  as  any  Southern  boy,  Jimmy  had 
never  been  in  love — not  until  the  moment 
he  saw  her.  Then  he  was,  hopelessly. 
He  didn't  wait  any  longer  for  marriage 
than  he  waits  for  anything  else.  He 
threw  himself  into  courtship  with  the 
same  impatience  which  marks  all  that  he 
does.  The  next  night  Marjorie  heard  him 
sing  an  aria  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
for  her  alone,  and  she  knew  he  was  pro- 
posing in  song.  The  result — well,  she  got 
her  mother's  consent  while  he  got  the  li- 
cense, and,  reader,  he  married  her. 

To  celebrate,  he  bought  a  yacht  and 
christened  it  with  champagne.  Then 
started  a  series  of  concert  engagements 
all  over  the  country.  On  his  return,  he 
accepted  another  radio  program  which 
makes  him  today  one  of  radio's  busiest 
singers.  He  arranges  and  scores  all  his 
own  music,  and  wishes  there  were  more. 
When  his  manager  contracts  for  a  per- 
sonal-appearance tour  or  special  perform- 
ance as  guest  star,  Jimmy  claps  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  says:  "That's  great.  But 
zvhat'll  I  do  next  week?"  He  and  Mar- 
jorie jump  in  a  plane  at  half  an  hour's 
notice  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  if 
there's  work  for  Jimmy  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line. 

Still  this  is  not  enough.  He  never  has 
stopped  studying  for  opera.  He  has 
learned  the  scores  of  three  operas  recently, 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  "Manon"  and  "La 
Traviata."  He  is  seldom  seen  without  a 
text  book  in  which  he  is  immersed. 
French,  Spanish,  Russian — he'll  know  them 
all  before  long.  For  he  believes  that  with 
international  broadcasts  becoming  more 
frequent,  it  soon  will  be  necessary  for 
American  singers  to  know  foreign  lan- 
guages. And,  as  usual,  he  wants  to  be 
at  the  head  of  the  class.  By  the  time 
you  read  this  he  will  be  in  Hollywood,  at 
work  on  a  new  picture.  But  he'll  still  be 
doing  all  his  other  jobs;  this  will  be  just 
one  more. 

He  is  full  of  enthusiasms,  but  yachting 
comes  first.  Spring  found  him  painting 
his  yacht  Melody  with  its  two  150-horse 
power  motors ;  the  first  warm  breeze  of 
summer  found  him  far  out  in  cool  wa- 
ters, glorying  in  the  wonders  of  air  and 
water  and  sun.  Both  he  and  Marjorie  are 
excellent  sailors,  and  Marjorie  knows  al- 
most as  much  about  boats  as  he  does. 
They  have  had  many  experiences  while 
racing  the  white-capped  billows  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  or  sailing  down  to  Wash- 
ington. Once  they  were  caught  in  a  bad 
squall  and  couldn't  radio  for  help  because 
the  wireless  was  broken. 

"But  the  grimmest  thing  of  all  hap- 
pened when  we  were  right  in  dock.  I'll 
never  forget  it  if  I  live  to  be  a  hundred," 
Jimmy  says. 

He  was  on  the  deck  of  the  Melody, 
talking  to  his  friend,  the  captain  of  another 


will  instantly  transform 
your  eyes  into  glowing 
oools  of  loveliness 


•  Beautiful,  expressive 
eyes  are  within  the  reach 
of  every  girl  and  woman 
in  the  simple  magic  of  the 
famous  Maybelline  eye 
beauty  aids.  Their  magic 
touch  will  reveal  hitherto 
unsuspected  beauty  in 
your  eyes,  quickly  and 
easily. 

Just  blend  a  soft,  color- 
ful shadow  on  your  eye- 
lids with  Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow  and  see  how  the 
color  of  your  eyes  is  in- 
stantly intensified.  Now 
form  graceful,  expressive 
eyebrows  with  the 
smooth-marking  May- 
belline Eyebrow  Pencil. 
Finish  your  eye  make-up 
with  a  few,  simple  brush 
strokes  of  harmless  May- 
belline Mascara  to  make 
your  lashes  appear  nat- 
urally long,  dark,  and 
luxuriant,  and  behold — 
your  eyes  become  twin 
jewels,  expressing  a  new, 
more  beautiful  YOU! 

Keep  your  lashes  soft 
and  silky  with  the  pure 
Maybelline  Eyelash  Ton- 
ic Cream,  and  be  sure  to 
brush  and  train  your  eye- 
brows with  the  dainty, 
specially  designed  May- 
belline Eyebrow  Brush. 
All  Maybelline  eye  beau- 
ty aids  may  be  had  in 
purse  sizes  at  all  leading 
10c  stores.  Accept  only 
genuine  Maybelline 
products  to  be  assured  of 
highest  quality  and 
absolute  harmlessness. 
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MAKE  Jlx 

BLOND  HAIR 

—even  in  DARK  shades 

GLEAM  with  GOLD 

in  one  shampoo  WITHOUT  BLEACHING 

Girls,  when  your  blond  hair  darkens  ro  an  in- 
definite brownish  shade  it  dulls  your  whole 
personality.  But  you  can  now  bring  back  the  fas- 
cinating glints  that  are  hidden  in  your  hair  and 
that  give  you  personality,  radiance — beauty.  Blondex 
brings  back  to  the  dullest  and  most  faded  blond 
hair  the  golden  beauty  of  childhood,  and  keeps 
light  blond  hair  from  darkening.  Brownish  shades 
of  hair  become  alluring  without  bleaching  or  dyeing, 
camomile  or  henna  rinsing.  Try  this  wonderful 
shampoo  treatment  today  and  see  how  different  it 
is  from  anything  you  have  ever  tried  before,  ft  is 
the  largest  selling  shampoo  in  the  world.  Get 
Blondex  today  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organe  — 

net  with  tinging  lessons— but  br  fundamentally 
sound  and  scientifically  correct  silent  exercises  .  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  flinging 
"  ing  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
il  voice  book— sent  free.  Learn  WHY  you 
can  now  bave  the  voice  you  want.  No  literature 
sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 

PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE 

ftudio  72-17.  64  E.  Lake  St..  Chicago 


the  PURE  KNITTED  COPPER  ^^j.W^^SjSA 

CHORE  GIRL 

INSTANTLY  CLEANS  POfS^AWPvANS 
Half-times  kitchen  work 


"Double  the  Wear,  where  the  Wear  comes" 


Make  money  taking  pictures.  Prepare  quickly  during 
spare  time.  Also  earn  while  you  learn.  No  prev.tr  is  ex- 
perience necessary.  New  easy  method.  Nothing  else  like 
It.  Send  at  once  for  free  book,  Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography,  and  full  particulars. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
3601  Michigan  Avenue        Dept.   2367       Chicago,  U.  3.  A* 


END  FRECKLES  AND 
BLACKHEADS, 


No  matter  tiow  dull  uud  dark  your  complex- 
ion ;  no  matter  how  freckled  and  coarsened 
by  sun  and  wind,  NADINOLA  Cream,  testeil 
and  trusted  for  over  u  generation,  will  whiten, 
clear  and  smooth  your  skin  to  new  beauty 
quickest,  easiest  way.  Just  apply  tonight  ;  no 
massaging,  no  rubbing;  Nadlnola  begins  its 
beautifying  work  while  you  sleep.  Then  you 
see  day-by-day  improvement  until  your  com- 
plexion is  all  you  long  for  ;  creamy  white, 
satin-smooth,  lovely.  No  disappointments;  no 
long  waiting:  money  back  guarantee  In  every 
package.  Gel  a  large  box  of  Nadlnola  at  your 
favorite  toilet  counter  or  by  mail,  postpaid, 
only  50c.  NADINOLA,  Box  M-9,  Pnrls,  Tenn. 
Generous  10c  sizes  of  Nadinola  Beauty  aids 
at  maiti/  Sff  mitl  10c  stores. 


The  Whitney  Family  Ensemble,  after  having  been  on  concert  tour  for  three 
years,  now  is  heard  regularly  from  Chicago  over  NBC  networks.  Robert, 
the  eldest,  first  entered  radio  in  1922  as  pianist  and  announcer  at  WMAQ, 
Chicago.  His  sisters  joined  him  to  form  the  present  group  in  1927.  The 
girls  (left  to  right)  are:  Edith,  second  violin,  Edna,  viola,  Noreen,  first  violin, 

and  Grace,  cello. 


yacht  which  was  anchored  a  few  feet 
away.  Suddenly  the  old  man  opened  his 
mouth  oddly  and  toppled  overboard.  Jim- 
my is  six  feet  three  inches  tall,  and  built 
like  a  football  tackle,  but  just  the  same 
he  was  scared  that  day.  He  stood  still 
for  a  second,  stupefied,  then  plunged  into 
the  icy  water  to  save  his  friend. 

"I  got  him  out,"  Jimmy  told  us  soberly, 
"but  he  had  died  from  heart  failure  be- 
fore he  ever  fell  off  the  boat.  He  was 
a  good  old  tar  and  I  liked  him.  I'll  never 
forget  the  expression  on  his  face.  .  .  .  I've 
been  helping  support  his  family  ever 
since.  It's  the  least  I  could  do  for  a 
friend." 

Jimmy  has  a  lot  of  people  who  look  to 
him  for  aid.  He  has  been  taking  care  of 
his  family  ever  since  he  first  made  good. 
He  returns  to  Florida  every  Christmas  to 
go  'possum  hunting — that's  his  story. 
Actually  he  goes  to  make  sure  things  are 
all  right  at  home.  Last  year,  for  in- 
stance, he  didn't  see  a  'possum  on  the 
whole  trip — but  he  did  see  a  nice  house, 
and  bought  it  for  his  three  sisters  who  are 
his  wards.  He  has  managed  their  affairs 
for  years — another  little  side  job  we  forgot 
to  mention. 

The  number  of  yachting  magazines  he 
reads  would  seem  to  us  to  supply  a  full- 
time  job.  Even  Jimmy  admits  it  doesn't 
leave  him  much  time  to  read  the  daily 
newspapers.  He  also  devours  mystery  and 
adventure  stories  by  the  dozen.  He  likes 
"the  kind  where  the  hand  comes  around 
the  door — you  know,  the  real  hair-raisers  I" 
.  .  .  He  has  almost  a  small-boy  passion  for 
movies,  and  he  has  been  known  to  sit 
through  a  picture  as  much  as  three  times. 
His  favorites  are  Edgar  Wallace  pictures, 


with   gangster   stories   as   second  choice. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  lives  in  the  apartment 
below  him  and  is  perhaps  his  best  pal. 
Often  these  two  pack  up  for  some  deep- 
sea  fishing  and  start  out  alone ;  or, 
they  take  their  wives  and  friends  aboard 
the  Melody,  so  as  to  have  some  one  to 
beat  at  deck  tennis.  Guests  on  the  boat 
usually  means  that  Jimmy  has  prepared  a 
huge  batch  of  his  famous  spaghetti  or 
baked  beans.  He  has  any  number  of  culi- 
nary specialties.  His  wife  claims  their 
honeymoon  was  really  a  sort  of  "cook's 
tour."  He  likes  food,  and  he  likes  cook- 
ing. "There's  something  elemental  about 
preparing  a  good  broiled  steak,"  he  says. 
He  also  can  cook  a  mean  meal  over  a 
campfire. 

But  no  enthusiasm  can  reach  such  a 
pitch  that  it  interferes  with  the  Melton 
music.  When  his  fondness  for  food  had 
reached  the  point  where  he  was  getting, 
well,  plump,  Jimmy  tightened  his  belt  and 
his  lips  and  reduced  twenty-eight  pounds. 
It  was  hard  work,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
He  is  better  looking  now,  and  can  look 
any  movie  camera  in  the  eye  without 
flinching.  His  figure  is  that  of  a  boy,  his 
muscles  hard  from  daily  exercise. 

He  takes  excellent  care  of  his  person 
without  being  a  health  fanatic.  He  doesn't 
smoke  or  drink ;  he  rises  daily  at  nine, 
and  always  gets  from  eight  to  ten  hours 
sleep  each  night — so  you  can  figure  out 
for  yourself  that  he's  no  night-owl. 

"You  can't  have  everything,"  he  says. 
"If  you  want  to  be  a  singer  you  have  to 
key  your  whole  life  to  it." 

You  can't  have  everything  .  .  .  one  looks 
at  Jimmy  Melton  and  wonders. 

The  End 
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come — for  the  baby's  good.  It  would 
have  been  unfair  to  raise  him  in  a  house 
that  knew  only  unhappiness." 

So  they  had  separated.  Carol  took  the 
I  baby.  She  went  back  to  her  folks  and 
set  about  being  both  a  mother  and  father 
to  her  child.  During  the  mornings  and 
evenings,  she  was  mother,  caring  for  Don- 
nie  and  loving  him;  during  the  day,  she 
was  daddy,  going  to  work  to  supply  the 
things  Donnie  needed — and  at  night, 
after  ten  o'clock,  she  was  Carol  Deis,  go- 
ing out  for  her  singing  lessons  and  prac- 
ticing against  that  day  when  a  chance 
might  come. 

"Interesting,"  admitted  the  executive ; 
then  he  brought  up  that  incredibly  ancient 
idea :  "but  we  must  keep  it  quiet.  You've 
got  a  voice  and  the  looks,  so  we  mustn't 
let  out  anything  like  marriage  and  divorce, 
that  would  impair  your  chances.  Like 
scandal,  for  instance.  We'll  publicize  you 
as  a  young  steno  getting  some  place.  .  .  . 
Just  forget  your  past  and  go  on  from 
here." 

Forget  her  past! 

Why,  her  past  was  the  grandest  thing 
about  her.  It  was  the  only  thing  that 
made  this  new  world  desirable. 

Still,  she  did  not  know  but  what  this 
immensely  stupid  move  was  one  of  the 
sacrifices  she  would  have  to  make  to  as- 
sure her  son  the  things  every  mother 
wants  her  boy  to  have. 

So,  little  Donnie,  whose  teeth  were 
just  completing  their  debut  and  who  was 
just  beginning  to  walk  without  falling 
down  every  ten  steps  with  an  amazing 
bump,  stayed  in  Dayton  with  his  grand- 
mother while  his  mother  went  to  Phila- 
delphia to  study. 

"It  was  a  lonesome,  homesick  exist- 
ence," Carol  says,  "and  one  constantly 
beset  by  a  thousand  little  fears.  The  most 
recurrent  was  that  Donnie  would  forget 
me.  After  that,  I  was  practically  frantic 
with  the  thought  that  he  might  swallow 
a  button  or  become  ill — and  I  wouldn't  be 
there  to  thump  him  on  the  back  or  nurse 
him.  If  it  hadn't  been  he  who  was  bene- 
fiting, I  think  I  would  have  handed  the 
prize  back — with  thanks!" 

For  a  full  month,  Carol  continued 
woodenly  her  rounds  of  study  and  work. 
Then,  one  day,  her  teached  called  her  in 
for  a  conference. 

"Carol,"  he  said  gently,  "your  voice 
is  grand  and  your  technique  is  excellent. 
But,  my  dear,  you  must — you  must  sing 
as  though  the  song  were  worth  the  effort 
of  opening  your  mouth." 

"I  know,"  Carol  replied  humbly,  "but — " 

She  said  no  more.  She  thanked  him 
and  went  to  her  lonely  room.  Miserable 
place,  she  thought,  how  different  you'd  be 
if  Donnie  were  here.  He'd  brighten  you 
up.  If  only  I  could  be  tucking  him  into 
bed  over  there  and  scrubbing  off  his  chin 
after  luncheon  here.  No  one  would  have 
to  know.  .  . 

She  dropped  everything  and  fled  to 
Dayton. 
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a  FREE!   New  Cook  Book  of  Wonders! 

New!  New!  NEW!  Just  off  the  press!  "Magic  Recipes"  is  a  thrilling  new 
successor  to  "Amazing  Short-cuts."  Gives  you  brand-new  recipes — unbelievably 
quick  and  easy — for  pies,  cookies,  candies,  frostings  !  Sure-fire  custards !  Easy- 
to-make  refrigerator  cakes!  Quicker  ways  to  delicious  salad  dressings,  sauces, 
beverages,  ice  creams  (freezer  and  automatic).  Address:  The  Borden  Sales  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.  MM-105,  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name, 
Street  - 
City — 


-State - 


(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
This  coupon  may  be  pasted  on  a  penny  postcard. 


Lovely  Ruth  Robin,  soloist  with  Charles  Barnet's  orchestra,  is 
heard  several  times  weekly  over  the  WABC-Columbia  network.  Miss 
Robin  is  just  nineteen.    Listeners  love  her  deep-throated  voice. 
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Wji 


HOLLYWOOD^ 


I  BETTY  GRA6LE  RKO  plJjtr\ 


•  The  lovely  curls  of  the  screen's  smart  stars  can 
quickly  be  yours  .  .  .  right  in  your  own  home.' 
Millions  of  women  have  discovered  this  beauty 
"secret"  by  using  HOLLYWOOD  Rapid  Dry 
CURLERS  .  .  ."the  Curlers  used  by  the  Stars." 
Easy  to  put  on.  Snug  and  comfortable  while  you 
sleep.  Perforations  aid  swift  dry-j 
ing.  Rubber  lock  holds  curler 
in  place.  Patented  design  gives 
fully  25%  more  curling  surface.) 
They'll  make  your  hair  look  bet-' 
ter  than  ever  before.  Two  styles,1 
three  sizes,  to  suit  your  needs.; 


MADE  IN 
HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF. 


CO  IRLER^ 


'AT  Se  S  10.-  STORES  AND  NOTION  COUNTERS 


Vz  Price 


Iff  —  Easy  Terms  ffiffi 

•       Only  10c  a  Day 

Save  over       on  all  Btandard  office 
models.  Also  portables  al  reduced  price*. 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

All  late  models  completely  refuiiehed  Wee 
brand  new.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Bit  free  catalog  shows  actual  machines 
Id  full  colors.    Lowest  prices.    Send  at  once. 

Frea  course  In  typing  Included. 
_  __  .       291    w>   Monroe  =t. 

International  Typewriter  Exch..  oept.  i06i  ctiicaco 


DIVORCE  EYE  CRUTCHES! 


Get  RID  of  the 
Sbectacle  Handicap.  The 
NATURAL  EYESIGHT 
SYSTEM  makes  Victory 
over  Glasses  Possible. 


You  are  the  Judge— your  eyes 
the  Jury  —  when  the  Natural 
Eyesight  System  goes  on  trial 
in  your  home  for  four  months 
on  our  lOO%  MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE. 
Full  Information  Mailed  FREE 

Natural  Eyesight  Institute.  Inc. 

Dept.  510-D  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


RADIO 


TELEVISION 

TALKING  PICTURES 
•IN  12  WEEKJ* 


sr<.  "LEARN  BY  DOING" 

(  LA        On  MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

j  Method  proved  by  36  years'success.  No  prevt- 
.  oua  ex  perienceor  advanced  education  needed. 

No  book  study  —  personal  instruction  under  ex- 
perts. Free  part-time  employment  service  to  cam 
— jr*# iPart  of  living  expenses  while  training.  Life-long 
(   t  j  employment  service  alter  graduation. 

I'LL  FINANCE  YOUR  TRAINING 

Money  shortage  needn't  stop  you.  Mail  coupon  and  I'll 
send  you  all  details  of  my  "Pay-Tuition-After-Gradu- 
ation'' Plan.  Electric  Refrigeration--  £}  '» 

Air  0MMllti..mn«  ,  ,,,,-lodcd  .It  a     A  felt/1* 

no  extra  cost.    Send  NOW  for  bte      if    /  \*Jr^ 
FREE  book  (riving  details  and  Die-    jTUr  ,  V  • 
turea  of  actual  scenes  in  oar  shops.  tV» 

Coyne  Electrical  &  Radio  School 

500  S.  Paulina  St.,  Dept.  75-1 K,  Chicago,  III. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Lewis.  President 

Coyne  Electrical  &  Radio  School 

500  S.  Paulina  St..  Dept.  75-1  K.  Chicago,  III. 


ADDRESS- 
CITY  


What  will  the  daisy  say?    "He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not!"    Betty  Winkler 
pulls  the  fateful  petals,  while  Don  Briggs  looks  on.    Betty  plays  the  role 
of  Esther  Ferguson,  and  Don  plays  that  of  Doctor  Haines  in  the  Welcome 
Valley  program  with  Edgar  A.  Guest.  Theirs  is  the  "love  interest." 


It's  too  bad  that  someone  who  knew 
could  not  have  told  her  as  she  sat  at 
home  that  next  day  and  bounced  a  de- 
liriously happy  little  boy  up  and  down 
on  her  knees,  that  this  was  the  stuff 
America  loved — that  everyone  would  be 
glad  to  know  of  something  as  touching 
and  tremendous  as  her  affection  for  her 
child  .  .  .  But  no  one  like  that  was  there, 
so  when  she  did  finally  say  what  was  in 
her  mind,  only  her  mother  could  answer. 

"Mother,"  she  declared,  "I  have  to  have 
him  there  with  me  or  give  it  up.  I  nearly 
go  mad,  so  far  away  from  him." 

Carol's  mother  thought  for  a  moment. 
"Probably,"  she  said  finally,  "the  man 
knew  best.  He  has  seen  them  fail  often, 
I  suppose,  and  knows  why  they  do.  But 
after  you've  gone  into  radio — got  your  job 
— I  don't  think  they'd  care.  You  could 
surely  have  him  then!" 

"Of  course,"  Carol  breathed.  "Why 
hadn't  I  thought  of  that?  When  I've  got 
my  contract,  why,  there's  no  reason  they 
should  object.  I'll  be  able  to  afford  a 
nice  place,  too." 

Carol  went  back  to  Philadelphia,  all 
buoyed  up.  She  went  at  her  work  with 
a  new  interest,  sustained  by  secret  flying 
trips  home.  Even  the  three  months  she 
spent  studying  in  Paris  were  happy  ones ; 
for,  though  she  was  a  long  way  from 
home,  she  knew  each  day  that  passed  pre- 
pared her  for  a  triumphant  entry  into  her 
chosen  field.  And  that  meant  that  Donnie 
would  be  hers — for  all  the  world  to  know ! 

When  she  returned  to  America,  she  went 
directly  to  Dayton  for  a  week  of  rest  and 
then  returned  to  New  York,  where  she  set 
in  motion  that  machinery  that  would  make 
her  a  radio  star. 

"1  had  never,"  she  says,  "been  happier 
than  I  was  those  first  few  days.  There  was 


so  much  to  do.  I  had  to  find  an  apartment 
and  a  good  nursery  school.  I  had  to  buy 
dishes  and  furniture.  I  felt  the  same  ex- 
citement I  knew  when  Earl  and  I 
furnished  that  little  bungalow,  only  this 
time  I  was  sure  nothing  could  go  wrong, 
because — well,  it  didn't  seem  that  anything 
could.  I  auditioned  and  signed  contracts 
and  met  people.  Then,  when  everything 
was  prepared,  I  arranged  for  the  story 
that  would  tell  about  Donnie." 

She  went  in  for  the  interview  with  a 
light  heart.  She  told  everything,  just  as 
she  had  told  everything  after  she  had  first 
won  her  right  to  this  future.  "He  takes 
awfully  cute  pictures,  too,"  she  con- 
cluded brightly. 

"We  can  understand  how  you  feel,"  her 
sponsors  answered,  "but  you  must  con- 
sider this :  If  the  young  men  in  Podunk 
and  Oskaloosa  think  you  are  free,  they 
will  set  you  up  as  their  dream  girl.  They 
will  propose  marriage  by  mail  and  send 
mash  notes.  They'll  vote  for  you  in 
popularity  contests.  If  they  know  about 
a  son,  they  may  not  do  that,  so  maybe 
we'd  better  just  let  your  past  stay  in  the 
background." 

The  stupidity  of  this  is  apparent  to 
anyone  who  knows  that  Bing  Crosby  has 
married  and  is  raising  a  family  and  that 
other  stars  have  adopted  children  without 
in  the  least  impairing  their  romantic 
appeal  over  the  air.  It's  even  more 
apparent  when  one  considers  the  jubila- 
tion of  the  fans  over  Jane  Froman's  mar- 
riage and  the  birtli  of  Tito  Guizar's  little 
daughter.  But,  apparently,  the  moguls 
didn't  see  that.  And  Carol  had  no  one 
else  to  advise  her. 

What  did  she  do? 

What  could  she  do? 

Carol  was   new   to   the   world   of  eit- 
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tcrtainment  and  the  thought  of  those  mil- 
lions of  persons  passing  judgment  on  her 
frightened  her  a  little — especially  since 
the  millions  had  been  falsely  represented 
as  scandal-mad  hordes  aching  to  tear  a 
newcomer  to  bits. 

She  told  the  renting  agent  she  wouldn't 
need  the  apartment.  She  told  the  nurs- 
ery school  that  things  could  wait.  She 
became  so  certain  that  her  career — and 
with  it,  the  things  she  had  planned  for 
her  son — would  be  ruined  if  the  slightest 
hint  of  his  existence  leaked  out  that  she 
bent  over  backwards  in  her  efforts  to 
keep  it  a  secret.  Her  frequent  moods  of 
depression  she  overcame  by  carefully 
masked  ''business''  trips  to  Dayton,  where 
she  snatched  a  moment  of  peace  and  rest. 

But  it's  all  over  now.  This  year  Carol 
decided  that  she  had  had  enough  of  that ! 
She  brought  her  mother  and  Donnie 
East  and  had  a  swell  time  finding  an  apart- 
ment and  a  school.  She  went  on  a  furni- 
ture and  clothes  buying  spree  that  lasted 
two  weeks.  Then  she  asked  me  if  I 
would  tell  the  real  story  about  him — if, 
and  her  eyes  were  anxious,  I  thought  it 
would  not  hurt. 

I  said  it  wouldn't.  I  said  so  because, 
at  the  moment,  Donnie  was  sitting  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  a  ray  of  sun- 
light from  the  window  was  brightening 
his  hair  as  he  hoisted  a  small,  red  car  up 
on  to  the  sofa — and  I  didn't  see  how  in 
the  world  anyone  could  hear  their  story 
and  not  love  them  for  it. 

The  End 


What?  Put  a  hoofer  on  the  air? 
To  Fred  Astaire  that  just  didn't 
make  sense!  But  NBC  insisted. 
Fred  has  a  most  attractive  natural 
voice.  He  will  be  heard  on  the 
popular  Lucky  Strike  programs. 


Make  Him 

Learn  the  secret  of 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume . .  • 

W ILL  the  spell  of  your  charm  keep 
him  thinking  of  you  long  after  he 
says  good-night?  It  will ...  if  you  know 
the  secret  powerof  BlueWaltz  Perfume! 

Be  one  of  the  clever  girls  who  have 
discovered  how  a  touch  of  Blue  Waltz 
Perfume  on  the  hollow  of  the  throat, 
behind  the  ears,  along  the  part  of  your 
hair,  gives  a  haunting  fragrance  that 
lingers  in  one's  memory.  A  fragrance 
that  will  irresistibly  beckon  him  back 
again  and  again. 

Blue  Waltz  face  powder  and  lipstick 
have  the  same  seductive  fragrance  as 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume.  Make  triply  sure 
of  your  magic  by  using  all  three 
tonight!  You  will  conveniently  find 
them  in  your  5  and  lO*  store.  Only  lOt 
each.  All  Blue  Waltz  cosmetics  are 
laboratory  tested,  their  ingredients 
certified  pure,  for  your  protection! 


Blue  tUcdta  £^  lBsH. 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  /j      .  ^S-ff-eS*^  l^^P 

BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  ■  FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  BRILLIANTINE  •  COLD  CREAM  •  TALC 


HE  RES  YOUR  CHANCE 


HR1RTEURS! 

HERE'S    YOUR  CHANCE 

Suggest  a  song  title  and  win  fame  and 
fortune.  Enter  this  great  contest 
today. 

FEEN-A-MINT  and 
POPULAR  SONGS 

are  offering 


CASH  PRIZES  •  FREE  COLLABORATION  • 
WINNING  TITLES   PUBLISHED     •  ROYALTIES 

All  you  have  to  do  is  submit  a  title  'for  a  song.  Full 
details  of  this  big  contest  will  be  found  in  the  October 
issue  of  Popular  Songs  Magazine.  Get  your  copy  now 
and  send  in  your  entry. 

The  contest  is  for  amateurs  only.  Winning  songs  will  be 
broadcast  coast-to-coast  over 

NATIONAL    AMATEUR  NIGHT 

(FEEN-A-MINT  PROGRAM) 
Every  Sunday,  6  p.m.,  E.D.S.T.  (Columbia  Network) 

popuihr  soncs 

Now  on  Sale  10c 
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MercolizedWax 


Keeps  Sk*n  Young 


Absorb  blemishes  and  discolorations  using 
Mercolized  Wax  daily  as  directed.  Invisible 
particles  of  aged  skin  are  freed  and  all 
defects  such  as  blackheads,  tan,  freckles  and 
large  pores  disappear.  Skin  is  then  beauti- 
fully clear,  velvety  and  so  soft — face  looks 
years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  At  all  leading  druggists. 
Phelactine  removes  hairy  growths 
—takes  them  out — easily,  quickly 
and  gently.  Leaves  the  skin  hair  free. 

I — Powdered  Saxolite- — i 

I  Reduces  wrinkles  and  other  age-signs.  Sim-  I 
I  ply  dissolve  one  ounce  Saxolite  in  half-pint  I 
|  witch  hazel  and  use  daily  as  face  lotion.  | 


AT  ALL 


DEAFNESS  18  MISERY 

Many  people  with  defective  hearing  and 
Head  Noises  enjoy  Con versabon,  Movies. 
Church  and  Radio*  because  they  use 
Leonard  I  □  visible    Ear  Drums  which 
resemble  Tiny  Megaphones  fitting 
in  the  Ear  entirely  out  of*  sight. 
No  wires,  batteries  or  bead  piece. 
They  are  inexpensive.  Write  for 
booklet  and  sworn  statement  of  £)f?(J*4 
the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 

A.  0.  LEONARD.  Ino-Snitt  986. 70  Sth  >ve-  HtwYtrir 


Make  Extra  Money 

New  easy  way  to 
money  taking  orders  _ 
from  friends  and  others  for  new  Initial  Playing 
Cards.  Also,  many  other  smartly  styled  decks  not 
shown  in  stores.  Popular  low  prices.  Start  earning  at 
once.  Thousands  of  prospects  near  you.  Noexperienco  need- 
ed. Men  or  women,  write  for  .ample  outfit — FREE. 
GeneralCardCo.,  1201  W.Jacksoo  Blvd.,  Dept.  164.  Chicago, III. 


Remove 

that  FAT 

Be  adorably  slim! 

Money-back  guarantee 

Feminine  attractiveness  demands 
the  fascinating,  youthful  lines  of  a 
graceful,  slim  figure — with  firm, 
rounded,  uplifted  contours.  Instead 
of  sagging,  unbecoming  flesh. 

Hundreds  of  women  have  reduced 
with  my  famous  Slimeream  Method — 
and  reduced  just  where  they  wanted, 
safely,  quickly,  surely.  I  myself, 
reduced  my  chestline  by  4  M  inches 
and  my  weight  28  lbs.  In  28  days. 

J.  A.  writes,  "I  was  37  inches 
( across  the  chest ) .  Here  Is  the 
miracle  your  Slimeream  has  worked 
for  me.  I  have  actually  taken  5 
inches  off.    I  am  overjoyed." 

The  Slimeream  treatment  Is  so  en- 
tirely effective,  so  easy  to  use,  and 
so  beneficial  that  I  unhesitatingly 
offer  to  return  your  money  if  you 
have  not  reduced  your  figure  both  in 
pounds  and  inches  in  14  lays.  What 
could  be  fairer  than  that! 

Decide  NOW  to  achieve  the  figure  E^^llfanct^ 
of  your  hearts  desire.  Send  J  1.00  Bf/ff'S 
today  for  the  full  30-day  treatment.    aucin0  **• 

FREE  Scnd  *1'00  'or  my  Slimeream  treatment  NOW.  and  I  will 
*  send  you  entirely  Ire*,  my  world-famous,  rcBulnr  *1.00  beauty 

treatment,  with  a  gold  mine  of  priceless  beauty  secrete.  This  off er  is 
limited,  eo  SEND  TODAY.    Add  25c  for  foreign  countries. 

r  T 

|  DAISY  STEBBING.  Dept.  MM-  G.Foreet  Hills.  New  York  I 

j  I  enclose  91.    Please  send  Immediately  postpaid  in  plain  package  | 

■  your  Guaranteed  Slimeream  treatment.    I  understand  that  if  I  have  s 

'  not  reduced  both  lu  pounds  and  Inches  in  U  days,  you  will  cheerfully  J 

I  refund  my  money.  Send  also  the  special  free  Beauty  Treatment.  I 

1  „  1 

|   Nam.   | 

I    Addr.sa.   I 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 


If  only  these  people  would  heed  the 
wise  and  experienced  advice  of  the  stars 
and  executives  who  say,  "Stay  away  un- 
less you  have  experience,  money  and 
superhuman  patience,"  they  would  spare 
themselves  so  much  heartache  and  physical 
pain. 

But  they  prefer  to  undergo  inquisitions 
that  may  leave  them  physical  wrecks,  if 
by  so  doing  they  would  get  that  big 
Chance.  Such  as  the  chap  who  crept  in 
the  rear  spare  tire  of  Fred  Waring's  car 
one  evening  after  a  broadcast,  and  rode 
all  the  way  in  this  back-breaking  position 
to  Fred's  home.  What  he  probably  hadn't 
counted  on  was  the  fact  that  Fred  lived 
in  Bronxville — a  good  two  hours'  ride 
from  the  studios — and  that  the  roads  were 
bumpy  and  muddy.  When  the  car  stopped, 
he  hopped  out  of  the  tire  and  flung  him- 
self before  Waring,  begging  for  a  radio 
job.  "/  wanted  to  see  you  alone  and  tliis 
was  the  only  way!"  There  was  nothing 
for  Waring  to  do.  He  was  touched  by 
this  display  of  courage  and  ingenuity,  but 
the  boy  had  no  experience  and  obviously 
no  talent.  He  fed  him,  gave  him  fare 
and  sent  him  home. 

One  of  these  would-be  stars  was  the 
cause  of  a  panic  in  the  studios.  You  may 
raise  a  sceptical  eyebrow  when  you  hear 
it,  but  take  it  from  the  guards  in  the 
building  who  had  a  hand  in  the  final 
stages  of  this  strange  episode,  it  actually 
happened. 

A  bronzed  six-footer  strode  into  the  re- 
ception studios  of  Columbia  and  asked  the 


hostess,  Doris  Sharpe,  for  an  audition. 
That  wasn't  unusual,  since  this  floor  is  the 
floodgate  to  all  the  individual  studios  and 
is  always  overflowing  with  musicians, 
singers  and  others,  and  Miss  Sharpe  is  used 
to  getting  requests  for  anything.  She 
started  to  explain  that  she  couldin't  give 
him  an  audition,  when  suddenly  he  pulled 
out  a  gun  and  twirled  it  around.  He 
had  come  all  the  way  from  Wyoming,  he 
scowled,  and  he  was  doggone  tired  of  be- 
ing pushed  around.  He  was  gonna  get 
an  audition  now  else  he'd  blow  the  place 
plumb  to  hell.  He  looked  mad  enough 
to  carry  out  his  threat,  and  with  that  big 
gun  being  brandished  about,  it  wasn't 
exactly  healthy  to  go  near  him.  But  Miss 
Sharpe  wasn't  a  hostess  for  nothing.  She 
took  a  deep  gulp,  smiled  at  him  and  spoke 
gently,  as  a  mother  to  a  child.  "Why,  you 
can  get  an  audition  now—-'  Slowly  she 
won  him  over,  the  fingers  on  the  gun 
loosed  their  hold.  While  he  was  listen- 
ing intently,  two  studio  guards  pounced  on 
him  from  behind,  wrested  away  the  gun 
and  led  him  out.  He  was  taken  to  the 
Bellevue  psychopathic  ward,  but  surpris- 
ingly enough,  was  found  perfectly  sane. 
"Radio  madness,"  would  you  call  it? 

Many  stars  have  told  me  that  they  get 
letters  written  on  expensive  stationery 
from  young  men  and  women,  many  in 
college,  who  want  to  come  to  New  York 
and  act  as  personal  maid  or  valet  to  the 
star  solely  in  the  hope  that  it  will  provide 
a  stepping  stone  to  a  radio  career.  Al- 
ways a  letter  is  sent  back  warning  them 


And  why  not  a  beauty  contest  for  men?  Here  is  Jerry  Freeman,  with  his 
line-up  of  beauty  contestants.  Jerry,  orchestra  leader  on  WOR,  maintains 
that  he  has  the  very  best-looking,  as  well  as  the  most  harmonious  orchestra. 
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A  romance  which  defies  the  saying  that  you  can't  have  a  career  and  a 
happy  home  life.  Xavier  Cugat,  Tango  King,  and  his  lovely  wife  and 
singer,  Carmen  Castillio,  long  have  been  noted  both  for  their  artistic 
success  and  for  their  mutual  happiness.  Here  they  are  with  two  of  their 
pets,  in  the  charming  garden  of  their  apartment  near  the  East  River. 


that  such  a  step  is  foolish  and  useless. 

The  manager  of  one  of  the  leading  em- 
ployment agencies  for  domestic  help  told 
me  that  this  is  getting  to  be  an  increas- 
ingly difficult  problem.  On  several  occa- 
sions American  boys  and  girls  have  drifted 
into  the  agency  asking  for  jobs  as  cooks, 
maids  and  butlers.  "They  lie  about  their 
experience  and  tell  me  they  are  willing  to 
work  for  nothing,  but  on  one  condition : 
the  job  must  be  in  the  home  of  a  radio 
star  or  executive.  One  girl  fooled  us  so 
completely  that  she  was  actually  sent  out 
as  a  nurse's  helper  to  the  family  of  a 
well-known  radio  personality.  Within  a 
week  she  was  returned  because  the  fam- 
ily got  wise  to  her  when  she  neglected 
the  baby  to  show  off  her  talents  before 
her  employer." 

They  pose  as  window-washers,  hair 
lotion  salesmen,  flagpole  painters — these 
desperate  Ten  Thousand,  if  only  it  will 
gain  them  entree  to  the  Broadcasting  Pow- 
ers. One  aspirant  paid  a  hotel  elevator 
operator  fifty  cents  for  a  lesson  in  elevator 
manipulation.  Then  he  applied  for  and 
got  a  job  in  Radio  City.  But  his  wrath- 
ful and  wealthy  father  stormed  to  New 
York  and  brought  the  boy  home  before  he 
had  a  chance  to  put  his  wild  plan  to 
work.  "I  have  thirty  elevator  boys  work- 
ing for  me  in  my  buildings,"  said  the 
father,  puzzled.  "What  made  my  boy 
run  away  to  New  York  and  get  such  a 
job?    I  can't  understand  it!" 

John  Royal,  vice-president  in  charge  of 
programs  in  NBC,  must  surround  himself 
with  a  horde  of  secretaries  to  keep  out 
persistent  crashers.  But  once  in  a 
while,  one  of  them  will  get  the  better  of 
him.    A  man  claiming  to  be  a  salesman 


marketing  a  new  hair-restorer  treat- 
ment, finally  gained  an  audience  with 
Royal.  In  the  midst  of  his  sales  talk  he 
switched  to  talking  about  his  own  vocal 
ability  and  then  let  out  a  few  lusty  notes 
for  good  measure.  But  it  availed  him 
nothing. 

Probably  no  group  in  this  vague  Ten 
Thousand  offers  as  many  headaches  as 
the  mamas  and  papas  of  undiscovered  baby 
stars.  Pity  young  Paul  Douglas,  the 
shining  spirit  behind  the  Horn  and  Hard- 
art  Sunday  morning  children's  shows,  who 
is  the  victim  of  most  of  these  ambitious 
but  misguided  parents. 

"Somehow  or  other,  they  manage  to 
find  out  my  phone  number  and  call  at  all 
hours  of  the  day — the  more  unusual  the 
hour  the  better,  they  reason,  because  then 
they  can  catch  me  unawares.  Phone  calls 
at  one  or  two  in  the  morning  are  not 
unusual.  They  give  all  sorts  of  reasons. 
One  woman,  I  remember,  wouldn't  tell 
me  what  she  wanted.  'It's  a  case  of  life 
and  death,'  she  said.  T  must  see  you 
about  someone  close  to  you!'  That  last 
got  me  because  at  that  time  my '  mother 
was  very  ill,  so  I  dressed  hurriedly  and 
rushed  off  to  meet  her.  Well,  you  can 
imagine  my  disgust  when  I  learned  that 
I  had  fallen  for  a  cheap  gag  to  get  me 
to  hear  about  her  prodigy  who  did  a 
wonderful  imitation  of  Jimmy  Durante!" 

At  another  time,  Paul  was  leaving  for 
Philadelphia.  He  was  seated  in  the  train 
and  was  settling  down  to  enjoy  a  good 
book  when  the  conductor  came  to  collect 
tickets.  "What  about  your  wife  and 
child?"  he  asked.  Paul,  twenty-eight  and 
blissfully  single,  looked  up.  There  was 
a  stout,  middle-aged  woman,  with  a  pale 
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and  DON'T  LIKE  a 
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FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparter 
for  Grayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottle  and  book  telling  All  About  Gray  Hair. 
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eczema,  rashes  and  other  skin  eruptions,  apply  Dr. 
Dennis'  cooling,  antiseptic.  Liquid  D.  D.  D.  Pre- 
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Gray  Hair 

Now,  without  any  risk,  you  can  tint  those  streaks  or 

Eatches  of  gray  or  faded  hair  to  lustrous  shades  of 
londe,  brown  or  black.  A  small  brush  and  Browna- 
tone  does  it.  Prove  it — by  applying  a  little  of  this 
famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved — for  over  twenty-four  years 
by  thousands  of  women.  Brownatone  is  safe.  Guar- 
anteed harmless  for  tinting  gray  hair.  Active  coloring 
agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of 
hair.  Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash  out. 
Simply  retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  Imparts 
rich,  beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Just  brush 
or  comb  it  in.  Shades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown" 
and  "Dark  Brown  to  Black"  cover  every  need. 

BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee 
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RILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 
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from  growing  again.  Safe,  easy,  permanent. 
Use  it  privately,  at  home.  The  delight- 
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little  girl  hanging  on  to  her  skirt.  The 
woman  fell  to  her  knees  and  clasped  his 
hands  fervently.  "Oh,  please,  forgive 
me!  I  just  had  to  see  you  alone.  I 
heard  you  tell  someone  in  the  studios  you 
were  going  to  Philadelphia,  so  we  hung 
around  the  Pennsylvania  station  all  morn- 
ing until  we  saw  you  board  this  train. 
You  must  listen  to  my  girl  now.  There 
were  tears  in  her  eyes  and  a  scrapbook 
under  her  arm  which  she  insisted  upon 
showing  him.  The  passengers  were  snick- 
ering, but  the  tears  and  the  scrapbook 
won,  and  anyway.  Paul  had  to  get  rid  of 
his  newly-discovered  '  family,  so  he  prom- 
ised to  hear,  the  girl  when  he  returned, 
if  only '  they  would  please  get  off  at  the 
next  station  and  go  back  to  New  York. 
Which  they  did.  The  child  appeared  on 
the  program  once  but  was  not  good  enough 
to  be  repeated. 

A  violinist,  whose  best  days  in  vaude- 
ville were  over,  had  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
break  into  radio.  Finally,  to  gain  his  end, 
he  turned  street  minstrel  and  played  for 
pennies  in  the  neighborhood  of  NBC.  In 
hot  weather  or  cold,  rain,  sleet  or  shine, 
he  took  his  place  on  the  sidewalk  and 
played  daily.  He  soon  got  to  know  quite 
a  few  of  the  stars  and  told  them  his  sad 
and  hopeless  story  until,  moved  by  sym- 
pathy, they  recommended  him  to  the  pro- 
gram officials.  And  then  what?  Yes, 
the  officials  decided  to  try  him  on  the  air. 
The  ruse  was  very  well  planned,  you 
must  admit,  and  smoothly  carried  out.  He 
got  his  chance  .  .  .  But  unfortunately  he 
never  broadcast  a  second  time.  Constant 
playing  out  of  doors  in  ever-changing 
weather  had  made  his  fingers  swollen,  thick 
and  strained,  and  had  ruined  that  sen- 
sitive violin  touch! 

Then  there  was  the  tall,  gaunt  woman 


who  strode  into  the  office  of  Ernest  Cutt- 
ing, audition  director  of  NBC,  wear- 
ing a  white,  flowing  robe.  She  claimed 
to  have  received  spirit  messages  from 
Jenny  Lind,  and  through  spiritualism  the 
immortal  Lind  voice  had  been  conveyed 
to  her.  If  NBC  would  provide  her  with  a 
microphone,  she  would  perform  a  service 
to  mankind  and  radio  by  allowing  the  re- 
incarnated Lind  voice  again  to  thrill  the 
public.  She  was  turned  away  dozens  of 
times ;  always  she  came  back  with  a  new 
"message"  for  the  radio  listeners.  Finally 
she  was  barred  from  entering  the  studios 
altogether.  I  don't  know  whether  she  was 
just  plain  goofy,  or  whether  the  outland- 
ish costume  and  that  absurd  claim  was 
just  another  method  of  attracting  atten- 
tion. Knowing  how  determined  these  as- 
pirants are,  I'm  inclined  to  bank  on  the 
second  guess. 

But  no  matter  how  you  warn  these  Ten 
Thousand,  no  matter  how  often  you  re- 
count the  tragedy,  the  heartbreak  and  the 
perils  waiting  for  them  in  New  York, 
they  still  break  their  necks  to  get  there. 
Their  hopes  are  as  high  as  their  chances 
for  fame  are  small.  Because  it's  not  the 
suffering  they  remember,  but  the  inspir- 
ing stories  of  the  Vallees  the  Drago- 
nettes  and  the  Kate  Smiths.  And  each 
one  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  deep  down  in 
his  own  heart,  thinks  that  Fate  has  singled 
him  out  as  the  next  favored  child  to  bask 
in  the  spotlight  as  Radio's  New  Over- 
night Star. 

10,000  to  1.  And  still  —  with  these 
overwhelming  odds — they  take  those  fool- 
hardy, those  suicidal,  those  desperate 
chances.  Is  it  worth  it? 

Ten  thousand  voices  cry,  "Yesl"  But 
they  are  mistaken! 

The  End 


Before  leaving  this  country  for  stage  and  radio  engagements  in  England, 
the  famed  Boswell  Sisters,  Martha  and  Connie  and  Vi,  lunched  with  the 
noted  English  composer  and  orchestra  leader  Ray  Noble,  and  his  drummer, 
Bill  Harty,  and  singer  Al  Bowlly.    Left  to  right,  Bill,  Martha,  Ray,  Connie, 

Al,  and  Vi  Boswell. 
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What  Secret  Power 
Did  the  Ancients  Possess? 

Are  the  stories  of  the  great  miracles  of 
the  past  legend  or  fact?  Is  it  possible  that 
once  the  forces  of  nature  were  at  the  com- 
mand of  man?  Whence  came  that  power? 
Startling  is  the  revelation  that  the  strange 
wisdom  they  possessed  has  been  preserved 
for  centuries  and  today  is  available  to  all 
who  seek  a  Mastery  of  Life. 

Send  For  Free  Sealed  Book 

Those  today  who  have  acquired  these 
Cosmic  truths  find  them  simple,  forceful, 
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a  new  and  abundant  life.  Write  the  Rosi- 
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this  personal  guidance.  (The  curious  not 
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Women,  girls,  men  with  gray,  faded,  streaked  hair.  Shampoo 
and  color  your  hair  at  the  sa  mo  time  with  new  French 
discovery  "SHAMPO-KOLOR,"  takes  tew  minutes,  leaves 
hair  soft,  glossy,  natural.  Permits  nermanent  wave  and  curl. 
Fiee  Booklet,  Monsieur  L.  P.  Valllgnr,  Dept.  39, 254  W.  31  St,  N.  t.  C. 


Nina  Tarasova,  intermtionally 
famous  interpreter  of  folk  songs, 
whose  voice  is  heard  in  melodies 
from  many  lands,  with  Emery 
Deutsch's     String  Orchestra. 
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(Continued  from  page  35) 


"It  Ain't  Gonna  Rain  No  More,"  which 
swept  the  country  some  years  ago  and 
had  half  the  population  going  gaga  think- 
ing up  new  lyrics  for  it.  Yessir,  that's 
his  brainchild  and  he  made  enough  on  it 
to  get  married  and  set  up  a  whopping 
trust  fund. 

About  that  marriage,  it  created  a  sen- 
sation in  1924  because  the  entire  ceremony 
was  broadcast  over  the  air.  There  were 
about  four  million  guests,  and  Phillips 
Carlin  was  best  man  with  a  stopwatch  in 
his  hand.  That  unromantic  stopwatch  so 
unnerved  the  bride  that  she  fumbled  on 
her  "I  do's."  Some  people  thought  the 
wedding  was  a  publicity  stunt.  No  doubt 
it  was — but  there  are  Wendell,  Jr.,  aged 
seven,  and  Lowell,  five,  to  prove  that  it's 
been  a  success. 

With  his  feet  planted  so  firmly  on  radio 
soil,  Wendell's  naturally  had  a  chance  to 
nab  most  of  the  radio's  "firsts"  for  his 
scrapbook.  He  was  the  first  to  have  a 
sponsor.  It  was  the  old  Eveready  pro- 
gram. He  was  the  first  to  appear 
on  a  "network."  In  those  days  there 
was  no  radio  chain,  so  he  created  his  own 
by  touring  the  United  States  in  an  auto 
and  visiting  the  principal  stations  as  "the 
Eveready  Entertainer."  Which  makes 
him,  then,  the  poppa  of  radio  advertising. 

ONCE  MORE 
Let  us  remind  you: 
The  smartest  people  are  entering 
The  Crazy  Caption  Contest 
See  Pages  32  and  33. 


So  when  he  gives  a  bonafide  sponsor 
the  air,  his  reasons  are  worth  listening  to. 

"I've  been  associated  with  my  sponsors 
for  almost  three  years,"  says  he,  "and  I 
was  getting  into  a  rut.  If  I  didn't  get  out 
in  time,  no  other  company  would  want 
me. 

"Then  I  was  on  a  fifteen-minute  pro- 
gram once  a  week,  and  my  contract 
stated  I  was  to  sing  exclusively  for  them. 
There  wasn't  enough  work  to  keep  me 
happy  and  that  short  time  on  the  air 
was  like  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  I  was  in 
danger  of  being  lost. 

"But  most  important,  lengthy  commercial 
plugs  were  killing  my  program — and 
eventually  my  popularity.  Imagine,  on  a 
fifteen-minute  program  the  commercial 
took  up  about  eight  or  nine  minutes.  It 
was  annoying  the  listeners,  and  I  was  the 
one  who  was  getting  the  blame.  I  had 
to  wage  a  one-man  fight  and  when  I 
couldn't  gain  my  point  I  just  upped  and 
left." 

It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  to  leave  a  spon- 
sored program  and  all  the  security  that 
goes  with  it,  for  the  uncertainty  and  lower 
pay  check  of  a  sustaining  morning  series. 
But — well,  you'll  find  the  explanation  in 
the  fiery  mop  of  hair  and  the  Boone  blood. 
The  End 
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Effectiveness 

WHY  writhe  and  squirm 
helplessly  under  the  un- 
bearable torture  of  itching?  No 
matter  what  the  cause,  amaz- 
ing Hydrosal  will  give  almost 
instant  relief  and  help  nature 
to  heal  the  sick,  irritated  skin. 
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table blessing  for  any  kind  of 
itch,  eczema,  rashes,  poison 
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NEW 

GRIFFIN  BLACK  DYE 

Less  work,  no  mess — just  paint  it  on  for 
a  jet  black  finish  which  will  not  wear 
off.  Gives  you  a  "new"  pair  of  shoes 
with  old  shoe  comfort.  Adds  another 
pair  of  shoes  to  your  wardrobe.  Avail- 
able at  your  favor- 
ite 5  and  10  cent 
store,  or  any  shoe 
repair  shop. 
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Be  a.  Hotel  Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work  (Good  positions 
in  hotels  for  women  as  Hostess. 
Housekeeper,  Manager,  etc.  Train 
at  home,  in  leisure  time.  One  Lewis 
ttudent  writes:  "Hostess-ManaRer 
of  Country  Club,  open  all  year, 
talary  S135  monthly  and  full  maintenance  for  my 
two  children  and  self."  Write  for  Free  Book. 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.Sla.  LS-S1 01  .Washington  D.C. 
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Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'s  earn  $3,000  to  115,000  a  Tear. 
TliouBanda  of  firms  need  them.  Onlr  12.000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ant! in  the  U.S.  We  train  youthoroly  at  home  in  spare  time  for  CP.  A. 
examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  undersupervision  of  staff  of  CP.  A's, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pars." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.iosu-H. Chicago 

The  School  That  Hat  Trained  Over  1.2O0  C.  P.  A.'e 


Over  950,000 
I  Satisfied  Users 
I  35  Veers  in  Business 

|  Writs  /or  FREE  Catalog 
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Over  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Stoves,    Ranges,    Furnaces  at 
Factory  Prices  and  Easy 
Terms— as  little  as  18c 
a    day.    More  Bargains 
than  in  20  Big  Stores. 
New  styles,  new  features, 
new  colors.  Year  to  Pay 
—30  days  free  trial— 360 
days  approval  test  — 
24-hour  shipments.  The 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
40S  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


AKalamazcQ 

'CK-vj  Direct  to  You" 


{Continued  from  page  8) 


PAUL  WHITEMAN.  Marconi:  Philip  Martin,  Conestoo, 

Ont. 

H0NEYB0Y  AND  SASSAFRAS,  Marconi:  John  Fitz- 
stmmons,  23  Oak  St.,  Augusta,  Me.;  Paul  Gelman,  7 
Flagg  St..  Augusta,  Me. 

PRISCILLA  LANE,  Marconi:  Paul  Renibold.  Riga.  Mich. 

ROSEMARY  LANE.  Marconi:  Alfred  H.  Mueller.  235  E. 
Main  St..  New  Holland.  Pa. 

LANE  SISTERS.  Marconi:  Howard  James,  P.  O.  Box 
622,  Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

TONY  W0NS,  Marconi,  George  James.  945  Rossini 
Boulevard.  East  Windsor.  Ont. 

PAULINE  ALPERT,  Marconi:  Florence  Cortrlght.  152 
South  Terrace,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

JANE  FROM  AN,  Marconi,  Hannah  Smitman.  7219  5th 
Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

MAX  BAER,  Marconi:  Bernadine  Palcovic.  14  John  St.. 
Johnston.  N.  Y. ;  Betty  Welsh,  60  Meeting  St.,  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

ENRIC  M  AD  Rl  GU  ERA,  Marconi:  Leta  Dell  Read.  Spur. 

Texas. 

K-7,  Marconi  (Chapter  formed  in  behalf  of  a  program): 
Leonard  S.  Gisch,  180  Gavin  St..  Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

RUTH  ETTING.  Marconi:  Joan  Szabo.  644  E.  St..  Lo- 
rain. O. 

FRAN  Kl  E  MASTERS,  Marconi:  Harry  Jacobs.  Jr..  2138 

So.  Livingston  Terrace.  West  Allis.  Wis. 
RED  FOLEY,  Marconi:  Miss  Suzanna  Remlns.  4620  N. 

Keating  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 

GRACIE  ALLEN,  Marconi,  Eleanor  Meahl.  R.F.D.  No.  2, 

Lockport,  N.  Y. 
JULIA    SANDERSON    CRUMIT,     Marconi:  Maryland 
Louise  Bay.  35  N.  Belmont  Ave..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

DAVE  RUBIN0FF.  Marconi:  Daisy  M.  Hart.  815  Market 
St..  Alton.  111. 


FRED  WARING.  Marconi:  Jack  Doherty,  149  Winthrop 
Ave.,  Revere,  Mass.;  Ardell  Beyer.  337  47tb  St..  Union 
City.  N.  J.;  Howard  A.  James.  123  White  Ave..  Lin 
wood.  Pa. 

HARRY  RICH  MAN,  Marconi:  Queenie  Markowitz.  1105 

Stratford  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

RAY  NOBLE,  Marconi:  Jack  Bobbins,  225  So.  Vermont 
Ave..  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.;  Primo  Bastoni.  75  Summer 
St..  Kingston,  Mass. 

MORTON  DOWNEY,  Marconi:  Ruth  Feinberg,  1683  llni 
versity  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDDIE  CANTOR.  Marconi:  Kay  Askew,  1069  Strathinna 
St..  Winnipeg.  Manitoba,  Canada;  Buddy  Kettzahn 
1008  So.  3rd  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

MYRT  AND  MARGE.  Marconi:  Helen  H.  Clegg,  1051 
W.  47th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Margaret  Bradshaw, 
3941  25th  Ave.,  So..  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Jean  Brad- 
shaw. 3941  25th  Ave..  So.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JIMMIE  BRIERLY,  Marconi:  Miss  Edna  Langcnstein. 
222  S.  Cedar  Ave..  Maple  Shade.  N.  J. 

HAL  KEMP.  Marconi:  Flo  OToole.  26  Lonsdale  St. 
N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Volna  Igleheart,  Sacramento. 
Ky. 

HAL  STERN,  Marconi:  Joseph  E.  Mullen.  2014  Atlantic 

Ave..  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
BENNY  GOODMAN,  Marconi:  Ruth  A.  Lukens.  49  Gates 

St..  Wilkes-Barrc.  Pa. 
ROBERT   SIMMONS.   Marconi:  Thelma  Sovereign.  121 

Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  McHUGH,   Marconi:  Judson  S.  Brower.  1008 

Bedford  St..  Stamford.  Conn. 
JOE  PENNER,  Marconi,  Miss  Connie  Benny,  50  Central 

Park  South.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
DORSEY    BROTHERS.    Marconi:   Charles  MacMeekin. 

1750  Madison  Ave..  Scranton,  Pa. 

(Continued  on  page  99) 


Keep  Ifounj  and  HeautifouL 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


She  prefers  the  light,  illusive  floral  bou- 
quet perfumes  to  the  heavy,  amber  orien- 
tal scents.  Always  perfume  should  be  il- 
lusive, never  obvious,  says  Albani.  The 
Spanish  glamour  exponent  uses  an  ato- 
mizer for  spraying  perfume  on  her  skin, 
and  an  atomizer  for  spraying  brilliantine 
on  her  hair.  She  finds  that  the  atomizer 
diffuses  the  brilliantine  and  prevents  the 
oily  look  sometimes  achieved  when  bril- 
liantine is  rubbed  on  with  the  hands. 

Albani's  favorite  hair  beautifier  is  the 
hairbrush.  And  her  hair  has  a  lovely 
sheen  that  is  the  natural  result  of  the  hair- 
brush rather  than  the  use  of  oils  and  bril- 
liantine. She  always  wears  her  hair  very 
simply.  It  is  fine  and  glossy  enough  to 
be  a  coiffure  in  itself  without  the  aid  of 
curls  or  artifice. 

In  general,  the  beautiful  Olga's  beauty 
routines  are  very  simple.  Perhaps  therein 
lies  their  wisdom.  She  amazed  an  expen- 
sive beauty  consultant  when  she  said  that 
she  thought  a  few  days  of  relaxation  and 
plenty  of  rest  would  do  her  more  good 
than  the  costly  beauty  treatment  he  pro- 
posed. Simple,  thorough  creams,  and  a 
gentle  skin  freshener  in  the  nature  of  an 
astringent  are  her  favorites  for  the  skin 
cleansing  routine.  At  night  she  uses 
cleansing  cream,  cleansing  tissues,  and 
her  skin  freshener  astringent.  In  the 
morning  she  dashes  warm  water  over  her 
face,  then  cold.  Next  she  pats  on  her 
skin  freshener,  and  she  is  ready  for  pow- 
der and  make-up.  She  likes  the  frequent 
use  of  a  mild  skin  freshener  because  it 
makes  her  skin  feel  so  refreshed  and 
stimulated. 

Like  all  singers  she  believes  in  the 
efficacy  of  deep  breathing  exercises  for  re- 
laxation. And  her  beautiful  throat  may 
also  owe  some  of  the  fineness  of  its  de- 
velopment to  the  deep  breathing  exercises. 


too.  But  whether  you  have  singing  aspira- 
tions or  not,  try  taking  at  least  ten  deep 
breaths  in  front  of  your  open  window 
every  morning  and  every  night.  At  times 
when  you  feel  all  tense  and  "tied  up  in 
knots,"  remember  Albani's  recommenda- 
tion of  deep  breathing  exercises  for  per- 
fect relaxation. 

While  the  famous  Albani's  tastes  in 
beauty  routines  are  very  simple,  her  tastes 
in  food  are  a  bit  more  elaborate.  She  is 
simply  one  of  those  rare  and  fortunate 
beings  who  can  eat  what  they  choose,  and 
yet  remain  the  same  ideal  weight.  But  the 
rest  of  us  must  stick  to  our  spinach. 

From  spinach  to  glamour  isn't  such  a 
large  stride.  There's  certainly  a  lot  of 
glamour  about  perfect  health  and  vitality. 
But  even  the  sparkling  eyes  and  red  lips 
of  health  call  for  the  added  glamour  of 
make-up.  Perhaps  these  dressing-table 
pictures  of  Olga  Albani  will  inspire  you 
to  clip  the  coupon  and  send  in  for  the 
"Hints  for  Make-up  Glamour"  that  I've 
prepared  for  you.  You'll  find  included  some 
of   Albani's   hints   for  make-up. 


MARY  BIDDLE 
RADIO  STARS 

149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  bulletin  on 
"Hints  for  Make-up  Glamour". 


Name. 


Address. 


Street 


City 


State 


Please  inclose  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  Personal  beauty  prob- 
lems will  also  be  answered  if  desired. 


RADIO  STARS 
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GLADYS  SWARTHOUT,  Marconi:  Beverly  Hook.  1339 
Glenn  Avenue,  Anuusta,  Ga.;  Laura  Krleger,  U.F.D.  No. 
1,  Box  24.1,  Smyrna,  Ga. :  Gladys  UcLoughlin,  S. 
Broadway,  De  1'cre,  Wis. 

PATTI  PICKENS,  Marconi:  Kenneth  O.  Baers.  2121 
South  30th  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

JACKIE  HELLER,  Marccni:  Mrs.  William  Sadofsky, 
9502  Cedar  Avenue.  Cleveland,  O. ;  Mrs.  Larue  Haral- 
son, 6145  South  Ada  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

AL  JOLSON,  Marconi:  Isidore  Durst,  3318  Steuben  Ave.. 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Francis  F.  Towers,  Manchester. 
Vt. 

DON  AMECHE.  Mrs.  Eloise  Baylis  Earl,  625  Juniper 
Road,  Fontana,  Calif. 

02ZIE  NELSON,  Marconi:  R.  Brenner  Thornburs.  62 
North  Avenue.  Hagerstown,  Maryland;  Joseph  PbU- 
lippi.  Camp  S-127,  Co.  1317,  Antes  Fort,  Pa, 

EMERY  DEUTSCH,  Marconi:  Miss  Meta  Papp,  22-30 
24th  St..  Astoria.  L.  I. 

EDDIE  PEABODY,  Marconi:  Douelas  Haney.  Box  266. 
Midlothian,  Texas. 

NANCY  CLANCY,  Marconi:  Stanley  Novack,  123  Banta 
Ave.,  Garrleld.  N.  J. 

TITO  GUIZAR.  Marconi:  Helen  C.  Johnson,  151  Herki- 
mer St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

ANNETTE  HANSHAW.  Marconi:  Joseph  Bernett.  447 
Willius  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Carolyn  V.  Kovacevic, 
State  Sanatorium,  Cresson.  Pa. 

FRED  ALLEN,  Marconi:  Emerson  Davis,  40  Cross  St.. 
Columbiana,  O. ;  Jack  C.  Penson.  55  Tupper  Ave..  York- 
ton,  Sask..  Canada:  Miss  Ardell  Beyer,  337  47th  St.. 
Union  City.  N.  J. 

JOHNNY  HAUSER,  Marconi:  John  C.  Berry,  Box  15. 
Northvale.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  C.  Foster.  14  Grapanche  St.. 
Yonkers.  N.  Y. 

JERRY  COOPER,  Marconi:  Alice  Allicood,  S23  Branson 
St.,  Favettevillc,  N.  C. ;  Miss  Lena  S.  Rausch,  Bloom- 
ing Glen  (Box  27).  Pa.:  Helen  Tunis,  5300  Larch- 
wood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Martha  O.  Moore.  5056 
Reno  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

RUDY  VALLEE.  Marconi:  Mrs.  Leslie  Mills.  Route  1. 
Box  71a.  Magnolia,  Ark. ;  Ruth  Davis.  Georgetown, 
Out.,  Canada;  John  S.  Gammon,  597  East  Ave..  Ro- 
chester. N.  Y. ;  Eleanor  Scuaal,  906  So.  Marlborounh 
Ave.,  Dallas,  Tex.;  Virginia  Shaw,  2012  No.  Figueron. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Blanche  Anderson,  2427  E.  70th, 
Kansas  Citv.  Mo.;  Annette  Bradbury,  263  Brackett  St., 
Portland,  Me.:  Miss  R.  Head.  813  Park  Ave.,  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Alicia  Y.  Olliphant,  1833  Powell  Tlace, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. :  Frances  C.  Allen.  416  Lafayette 
Ave.,  Collingdale.  Pa. ;  Mrs.  Edith  Bourey.  232  Ampere 
Parkway.  Bloomfield.  N.  J.  ;  Maybelle  Taylor.  62  War- 
ren Ave.,  Whitman,  Mass.;  Miss  Sadie  Ermoian,  11929 
Wallace  St..  Chicago.  111.;  Janet  Lomberg.  22  Elm  Place. 
Nutley,  N.  J. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS.  Marconi:  C.  R.  Waterhouse. 
320C  University  Ave..  Des  Moines,  la. 


This  genial  purveyor  of  laughter 
and  high  comedy  is  Marty  May, 
Columbia's  latest  find,  who  frolics 
over  the  CBS  airwaves  every 
Thursday  at  9:30  p.m. 


Of? 


The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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The  last  pose  of  Summer!  But  not  the 
last  rose,  though  fair  enough,  say  we! 
She's  Kaye  Kernan,  Cincinnati  society 
girl,  vocalist  of  Johnny  Hamp's  orches- 
tra. Lower  left.  What  thanks  does 
Red  Barber  get  for  teaching  two  fair 
pupils,  Flora  Fern  Blackshaw  and  Mary 
Alcott,  to  swim?  Only  a  ducking  from 
the  budding  mermaids!  Lower  right. 
Beautiful  Betty  Winkler  dares  the  sun 
in  a  beach-chair.  Betty  is  twenty-one, 
5'3"  tall,  weighs  107  pounds. 


Autumn  will  soon  be 
here.  Let's  dip  once 
more  in  sunny  deeps ! 


 1 


Co**'  aW**" 
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•  MRS.  FRANCIS  L.  ROBBINS,  JR.,  wearing  Cutex  Ruby  Nail  Polish  and 
smart  matching  Cutex  Ruby  Lipstick.  Mrs.  Robbins  is  a  beautiful  and 
popular  member  of  Long  Island  and  New  York  society. 

CUTEX  7&uf'fir&^ a4u/eJ272££c/£. 


MATCHING  LIPS 
AND  FINGERTIPS 

/  ips  and  finger  tips  must  match — that's  the 
latest  rule  for  make-up!  And  you  had 
better  follow  it  because  you'll  look  pretty 
scrambled  if  you  don't. 

It  sounds  like  more  work,  but  it  isn't.  You 
can  be  all  matched  up  today  without  wrinkling 
a  brow  or  lifting  a  finger.  Because  Cutex.  has 
brought  out  a  complete  range  of  harmonizing 
lipsticks  and  nail  polishes. 

6  smart  harmonizing  shades 

Just  pick  the  smart  shade  of  Cutex  Liquid 
Polish  that  will  best  accent  your  costume — 
you  can  choose  from  Natural,  Rose,  Mauve, 
Coral,  Cardinal  and  Ruby. 

Cutex  is  a  polish  that  flows  on  evenly,  leav- 
ing no  rim  or  streaking  of  color.  It  won't  chip 
or  peel  off.  Cutex  finger  tips — and  toe  tips, 
too,  if  you  want  to  be  very  smart — will  stay 
marvelously  smooth  and  gleaming. 

Now,  you  simply  complete  the  color  ensem- 
ble with  the  Cutex  Lipstick  that  matches  or 
tones  in  with  your  nail  polish.  Natural  Lip- 
stick goes  with  Natural,  Rose  and  Mauve 
Polish.  Coral,  Cardinal  and  Ruby  Lipsticks 
match  Coral,  Cardinal  and  Ruby  Polish. 

And  remember — the  new  Cutex  Lipstick 
shares  the  famous  Cutex  quality.  It's  creamy 
and  smooth — never  greasy.  It  goes  on  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  stays  on.  And  it  positively 
won't  dry  your  pretty  lips. 

You'll  find  Cutex  Liquid  Polish  at  your  fa- 
vorite store.  Creme  or  Clear,  with  patented 
metal-shaft  brush  that  holds  the  bristles  in 
tightly.  Be  sure  to  get  the  Cutex  matching 
Lipstick,  in  its  smart  black  enamel  case! 

Northam  Warren   •   New  York 
Montreal    London  Paris 


Smart 
Young  Things 
say  — 

"Once  you've 
seen  yourself  per- 
fectly made  up  with 
Cutex  lips  and  fin- 
ger tips  all  in  one 
smart  color  key, 
you'll  wonder  how 
you  ever  went 
around  in  ordinary 
clashing  shades  of 
make-up1  " 


WILL  THE  MOVIES  WRECK  DRAGONETTE'S  CAREER? 


HAT  IS  HOLLYWOOD  DOING  TO  JACK  BENNY? 

. —  ..  .  ?  -  i&  1  >  


You,  yes  you,  can  become  divinely  irresistible.  Use 
the  lure  that  has  always  won  love  for  famous,  en- 
chanting women  ...  tempting,  exotic  perfume.  Such 
is  IRRESISTIBLE  perfume.  Wear  it  night  and  day  to 
thrill  ...  excite  senses  ...  madden  hearts  ...  with  its 
haunting,  lasting  fragrance. 

For  perfect  make-up  match  your  lipstick  to  your 
rouge.  Irresistible  Rouge  blends  perfectly  with  your 
skin  and  actually  stays  on  all  day.  Irresistible  Lip 
Lure,  the  new  different  cream  base  lipstick,  melts 
deep  into  your  lips  leaving  no  paste  or  film  ...  just 
warm  red,  indelible  color.  Irresistible  Face  Powder 
is  so  satin-fine  and  clinging  that  it  hides  small  blem- 
ishes and  stays  on  for  hours. 

Be  completely  fascinating,  use  all  the  Irresistible 
Beauty  Aids.  Each  has  some  special  feature  that 
gives  you  glorious  new  loveliness.  Certified  pure. 
Laboratory  tested  and  approved.  Only  10^  each  at 
your  5  and  10^  store. 
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JOAN 

Why  so  «ussy  °bo°^ 
deaning  yo«'  faCS ' 
\t's  late. 


THE  lather  of  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
is  ACTIVE.  That's  why  it  pro- 
tects the  skin  against  the  enlarged 
pores  and  tiny  blemishes  that  are 
signs  of  Cosmetic  Skin.  If  your  skin 
is  dull  or  unattractive,  choked 
pores  may  be  the  unsuspected 
cause. 

Don't  risk  this  modern  com- 
plexion trouble!  Guard  against 
it  the  easy  way  thousands  of 
women  find  effective. 

Cosmetics  Harmless  if 
removed  this  way 

Lux  Toilet  Soap  is  especially 
made  to  remove  from  the  pores 
every  trace  of  stale  rouge  and 
powder,  dust  and  dirt.  9  out  of 
10  screen  stars  have  used  it  for 
years  because  they've  found  it 
really  works. 

Why  not  follow  their  exam- 


LOTTY 


,  never  >eovesto»e 
m„ke-«P  on  oH  n. 

JOAN 

Shot's  the  harm 


in 


that? 


LOTTY 


Don't  yoo  know 
stale  make-op 
Caging 

causes  ogW  Cosmet-c 

Skin?  I"*  To,le' 
Soap's  made  to 
guard  against  .t. 


pie?  Use  all  the  cosmetics  you 
wish!  But  before  you  put  on  fresh 
make-up  during  the  day— ALWAYS 
before  you  go  to  bed  at  night — 
give  your  skin  this  gentle  care 
that's  so  important  to  loveliness 
— and  charm! 


3fargaret Sul/aran 

Star  of  Universale  "Next  Time  We  Live 


mm, 


USE 

metics  you  wish! 
i  avoid  Cosmetic 
Skin  By  removing 

MAKE-UP  WITH 

Lux  To/let  Soap 
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My  Headache- 
Tired  Feeling  - 
BANISHED!" 
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mBBl 

ISN'T  YOUR 
HEALTH  WORTH 
THREE  MINUTES!" 


I  don't  consider  three  minutes  of  my  time 
a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  banishing 
headaches  and  the  tired  feeling  that 
come  from  constipation.  Particularly 
when  during  those  three  minutes*  you 
simply  chew  a  delicious  gum  like  FEEN- 
A-MINT.  Of  course,  if  you  aren't  will 
ing  to  spend  three  minutes,  harsh  "all- 
at-once"  cathartics  will  have  to  do.  But 
what  a  difference  chewing  makes !  With 
FEEN-A-MINT  there  are  no  cramps, 
no  griping,  no  bad  after-effects!  Try  the 
three-minute  way  yourself.  Only  15c  and 
25c  for  a  large  supply. 

ATTENTION,  MOTHERS  -  FEEN- 
A-MINT  is  ideal  for  everybody,  and 
how  children  love  it! 


*  Longer  if  you  care  to 


better 
because 

you 
chew  it 
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SING  THESE 
SONG  HITSI 

"'On  a  Sunday  Afternoon" 
"You  Are  My  LuckyStar" 

"Broadway  Rhythm" 
"Sing  Before  Breakfast" 
"I've  Got  A  Feeling 
You're  Foolin* " 

by  Nacio  Herb  Brown 
and 'Arthur  Freed, com~ 
posers  for  the  original 
"Broadway  Melody** 


M-G-M  again  electrifies  the  world  with 
"Broadway  Melody  of  1936"  glorious  successor 
to  the  picture  which  7  years  ago  set  a  new 
standard  in  musicals.  Roaring  comedy,  warm 
romance,  sensational  song  hits,  toe-tapping 
dances, eye-filling  spectacle,  a  hand-picked  cast. 
THE  GREATEST  MUSICAL 
SHOW  IN  SCREEN  HISTORY! 


JACK  ELEANOR 


UNA  MERKEL  •  FRANCES  LANGFORD 
SID  SILVERS  •  BUDDY  EBSEN 
JUNE  KNIGHT  •  VILMA  EBSEN 
HARRY  STOCKWELL  •  NICK  LONG,  JR. 
A  Metro-Go/</wj»-Mayer  Picture 

'Directed by  Roy  Del  Ruth  ■  Produced  by  John  W.  Considine,  Jr. 
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LEAGUE  TALK 

By  Wilson  Brown,  Director 


I  NEVER  thought  the  League 
would  have  to  apologize  for 
anything.  Yet  that  is  now  my 
task.  It's  about  the  delay  you 
have  experienced  in  receiving 
membership  cards.  The  truth  is 
that  we  are  receiving  several 
times  the  number  of  applica- 
tions we  had  expected.  Each 
one  must  be  handled  separately 
which  takes  time.  So  we  ask 
that  you  be  patient  with  us  un- 
til we  have  caught  up  with  the 
rush. 

ALREADY  many  letters  are 
arriving  pointing  out  that  this 
or  that  program  is  not  up  to 
par.  An  equal  number  of  let- 
ters are  filled  with  praise  for 
programs  and  artists.  It  shows 
a  decided  interest  on  the  part 
of  members  to  realize  the  pur- 
poses of  the  League.  What  we 
ask  now  is  this :  In  pointing 
out  poor  or  objectionable  pro- 
grams, please  do  not  hesitate  to 
mention  the  program  by  name, 
as  your  letters  will  be  held  con- 
fidential. May  we  ask  that  you 
also  tell  why  you  think  the  pro- 
grams poor  or  objectionable,  as 
constructive  criticism  will  be 
the  basis  for  correcting  such 
program  evils. 

ABOUT  your  letters  :  _  Sev- 
eral members  in  the  vicinity  of 
New  York  have  telephoned  to 
this  effect:  "/  sent  So-and-So 
(naming  an  artist)  a  letter  in 
care  of  the  League  and  have 
had  no  reply."  I  was  talking 
to  Honeyboy  and  Sassafras 
(George  Fields  and  Johnny 
Welsh)  of  NBC  the  other  day 
and  asked  them  about  this  sit- 
uation. Their  explanation  is 
the  best  I've  heard  to  date.  The 
more  popular  artists,  they  point 
out,  receive  hundreds  of  such 
letters  each  day.  To  answer  all 
of  these  letters  would  require  a 
staff  of  three  or  four  secre- 
taries, the  salary  of  each  over- 
aging  $25  per  week.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  the  added  expense 
of  stationery  and  postage  which 
would  total  $25  or  more  per 
week.  All  together,  the  cost  of 
answering  fan  mail  would  be 
more  than  $100  a  week,  they 
pointed  out. 

Some  of  the  really  big  name 
artists  might  be  able  to  afford 
this  expense.  Sustaining  artists 
and  lesser  lights  in  the  com- 
mercial field,  however,  cannot 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


Betty  Barthell  and  three  fan- 
friends.  Top  to  bottom:  Olga 
Troughton,  Jane  Greenberg 
(president  of  the  Betty 
Barthell  Club),  Betty  and 
Swen  Troughton. 

"NELSON  EDDY  FAN 
CLUB  NEWS"  MAKES 
FIRST  APPEARANCE 


To  League  headquarters  has 
come  the  first  issue  of  a  mag- 
azine devoted  to  news  of  Nel- 
son Eddy,  the  popular  baritone. 
It  is  titled  the  "Nelson  Eddy 
Fan  Club  News"  and  is  edited 
by  Miss  Victoria  Mason,  913 
West  29th  Street,  Wilmington, 
Del. 

An  item  of  unusual  interest 
is  a  reminder  that  Eddy  and 
Fred  Astaire  made  their  first 
screen  appearance  in  the  same 
film.  "Dancing  Lady." 

Honorary  members  of  Miss 
Mason's  Chapter  are  announced 
as  Jimmie  Fidler,  Fred  Astaire, 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  Linn  Lam- 
bert (  Eddy's  secretary)  and 
Theodore  Paxson  (his  accom- 
panist). 

FORM  ONE  CHAPTER 
FOR  TWO  ARTISTS 

A  novel  Chapter  in  flic 
League  is  the  one  formed  in  be- 
half of  two  artists.  It  is  known 
as  Chapter  No.  1  of  the  Lanny 
Ross-Muriel  Wilson  Artist 
Club  and  has  as  its  president 
(Continued  on  page  9) 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP 
CONTINUES  TO  GROW 
BEYONO  EXPECTATIONS 


ALREADY  IT  IS  THE  LARGEST  ORGANIZATION  EVER 
TO  BE  FORMED  FOR  RADIO  LISTENERS 


The  Listeners'  League  of 
America  has  grown  to  such 
heights  in  the  few  months  of 
its  existence  that  it  already  is 
the  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  ever  to  be  formed  among 
radio  listeners. 

The  response  was  immediate 
at  the  very  beginning,  nearly 
one  thousand  members  being 
enrolled  the  first  month.  Then, 
as  the  news  spread,  the  applica- 
tions went  considerably  higher 
than  the  one-thousand  mark. 

Never  before  in  the  history 
of  radio  have  listeners  so 
readily  responded  to  a  move- 
ment designed  to  improve  and 
support  the  business  of  broad- 
casting. It  is  a  very  definite 
indication,  say  officials,  that 
there  is  a  real  need  for  such  or- 
ganized effort  on  the  part  of 
listeners  to  accomplish  the  best 
in  radio  entertainment. 

Right  now,  radio  programs 
are  on  the  spot.  Listeners  are 
writing  by  the  hundreds  offer- 
ing suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  current  programs. 
These  suggestions  are  being 
tabulated  and  will  be  presented 
soon  as  constructive  opinion. 
The  League  is  attempting  in 
this  way  to  be  of  direct  assistance 
to  program  builders  as  well  as 
to  protect  listeners  from  poor 
or  objectionable  programs. 

Many  artists  have  reported  a 
sudden  increase  in  mail  re- 
ceived, due  largely  to  the  letters 
League  members  are  writing. 
Inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  mail 
received  is  one  indication  of 
the  popularity  of  an  artist,  the 
League's  contribution  in  this  re- 
gard has  proven  to  be  a  valu- 
able aid  to  artists.  In  this  and 
other  ways  the  League  is  at- 
tempting to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  artists  around  whose  tal- 
ents the  business  of  broadcast- 
ing is  built. 

The  drive  for  new  members 
continues.  Listeners  not  in  the 
League  are  invited  to  send  in 
their  applications  as  soon  as 
possible.  In  the  League  they 
will  find  a  voice  heretofore  de- 
nied them;  they  will  be  con- 
tributing to  the  improvement  of 
radio ;  and  they  will  be  better 


serving    their    favorite  artist. 

For  the  advantage  of  those 
not  acquainted  with  the  methods 
of  organization,  the  League  re- 
peats the  rules : 

1.  A  Chapter  is  formed  by 
ten  or  more  persons.  Each  per- 
son tills  out  an  individual  appli- 
cation blank  and  the  president 
of  the  groups  fills  out  the 
application  for  a  charter.  All 
are  mailed  together  to  The 
Listeners'  League  of  America, 
149  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  Membership  cards 
will  then  be  sent  each  indi- 
vidual, and  the  Chapter  will  re- 
ceive its  Charter  and  a  picture 
of  the  artist  it  is  supporting. 

2.  The  Marconi  Chapter  is 
provided  for  those  individuals 

(Continued  on  page  9) 


MARCONI  MEMBERS 
SEEK  AFFILIATION 
WITH  REGULAR  CLUBS 


Several  members  of  the  Mar- 
coni Chapter  have  signified  their 
desire  to  become  members  of 
regular  active  Chapters.  It  is 
suggested  that  Chapter  presi- 
dents seeking  additional  mem- 
bers correspond  with  these  in- 
dividuals. The  members  and 
the  artists  they  wish  to  support 
are : 

Miss  Anna  Brnich,  431  E. 
144th  St.,  The  Bronx,  N.  Y.— 
Lanny  Ross. 

(ieraldine  Calligan,  83  Put- 
nam St.,  East  Weymouth,  Mass. 
— Nelson  Eddy. 

Mary  Gilleh,  60  Clark  St., 
Hillside,  N.  J. — Frank  Parker. 

Mary  Halloran,  3117  N. 
Spangler  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
— Frank  Parker. 

Charlotte  M.  Bierbower,  1215 
W.  5th  St.,  Hastings,  Neb.— 
Al  Kavclin. 

Robert  Elder,  81  Gibbs  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn.  —  Fred 
Waring. 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Muscatel,  33 
Clinton  Ave.,  Lambertville.N.  J. 
— Lanny  Ross. 

Miss  Ida  Mae  Stcngle,  266 
N.  Union  St.,  Lambcrtvillc, 
N.  J. — Lanny  Ross. 
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PUSH-BUTTON  TUNING 
(Noises  Suppressed) 

Now,  Push  Button  Silent  Tuning  is 
offered  for  first  time!  Simply  pushing 
Silencer  Button  hushes  set  between 
stations  .  .  .  suppresses  noises.  Press' 
ing  Station  Finder  Button  automatic 
ally  indicates  proper  dial  position  for 
bringing  in  extremely  weak  stations. 

Acousti-Tone  V-Spread  Design 

(Patent  Pending) 

....Establishes  new  radio  style  overnight!  The 
V'Front  Dispersing  Vanes  were  developed  by 
Midwest  engineers  as  a  result  of  a  study  of 
directional  effect  of  the  Midwest  Full  Scope 
High  Fidelity  Speaker.  These  Vanes  spread 
the  beautiful  lacework  of  the  "highs"  through' 
cut  the  entire  room  in  a  scientific  manner... 
directing  the  High  Fidelity  waves  uniformly 
to  the  ear.  Send  for  new  FREE  40-page 
catalog.  It  pictures  the  complete  line  of 
beautiful  1936  Acousti-Tone  V-Spread  con' 
Boles  .  .  .  and  chassis  ...  in  four  colors. 

FULL  SCOPE  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Brilliant 
Concert  Tone 

Now,  get  complete 
range  of  audible 
frequencies  from 
30  to  16,000 
cycles,  being 
transmitted  by 
four  new  High  Fi' 
dclity  Broadcasting 
stations— WlXBS, 
W9XBY,  W2XR 
and  W6XAL. 
Glorious  new 
Acousti-tone  is 
achieved 

assuring  life-like, 
crystal  »  clear 
"concert"  realism. 

V-FRONT 


f  VERYWHERE,  radio 

enthusiasts  are  praising 
this  amazingly  beautiful,  bigger,  better,  more 
powerful,  super  selective,  18-tube  6'tuning  range 
radio.  They  say  it  is  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  Midwest's  16-tube  set,  so  popular  last  season. 
It  is  sold  direct  to  you  from  Midwest  Laboratories 
at  a  positive  saving  of  30%  to  50%.  (This  state- 
ment has  been  verified  by  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant  who  conducted  an  impartial  survey 
among  representative  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana 
raido  retailers.)  Before  you  buy  any  radio,  write 
for  FREE  40-page  1936  catalog.  Never  before  so 
much  radio  for  so  little  money.  Why  pay  more? 
You  are  triple-protected  with:  One  Year  Guarantee,  Foreign 
Reception  Guarantee  and  Money-Back  Guarantees! 
This  super  Midwest  will  out-perform  $200  to  $300  sets  on 
a  point-for-point  comparison.  That  is  why  nationally  known 
orchestra  leaders  like  Fred  Waring,  George  Olsen,  Jack  Denny, 
Ted  Fio  Rito,  and  others  use  Midwest  sets  to  study  types  of 
harmony  and  rhythmic  beats  followed  by  leading  American 
and  Foreign  orchestras. 

80  ADVANCED  1936  FEATURES 

Scores  of  marvelous  features,  many  exclusive,  explain  Midwest 
super  performance  and  thrilling  world-wide  all-wave  reception 
.  .  .  enable  Midwest  to  bring  in  weak  distant  foreign  stations, 
with  full  loud  speaker  volume,  on  channels  adjacent  to  locals. 
Only  Midwest  offers  so  many  features  .  .  .  only  Midwest 
tunes  as  low  as  AVi  meters  .  .  .  only  Midwest  gives  the 
sensational  new  Push-Button  Tuning  feature,  etc.  See  pages 
12  to  21  in  FREE  catalog  for  description  of  the  80  features. 
Read  about  advantages  of  6  Tuning  ranges  .  .  .  offered  for 
first  time:  E,  A,  L,  M,  H  and  U.  They  make  this  Super 
De  Luxe  18-tube  set  the  equivalent  of  six  different^ 
radios  .  .  .  offer  tuning  ranges  not  obtain' 
able  in  other  radios  at  any  price! 

DEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
LABORATORIES 

No  middlemen's  prof' 
its  to  pay  —  you  buy  y p 
at  wholesale  price  di-  y^j 
rect  from  laboratories  ' 
...saving  30%  to  50%.  Increasing  costs 
are  sure  to  result  in  higher  radio  prices  soon.  Buy 
before  the  big  advance  .  .  .  NOW  .  .  .  while 

you  can  take  advantage  of  Midwest's  sensational  values. 
You  can  order  your  Midwest  1936  Full  Scope  High  Fidelity 
Acousti-Tone  radio  from  the  40-page  catalog  with  as  much 
certainty  of  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  to  come  yourself 
to  our  great  radio  laboratories.  You  save  30%  to  50% 
.  .  .  you  get  30  days  FREE  trial  ...  as  little  as  $5.00 
puts  a  Midwest  radio  in  your  home  .  .  .  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back.    Write  today,  for  FREE  catalog. 


o.o 

DOWN 


Thrill  to  new  explorations  in  sections  of  radio 
spectrum  that  are  strangers  to  you.  Every  type 
of  broadcast  from  North  and  South  America, 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  is  now 
yours.    Send  today  for  money-saving  facts. 

 ♦  

GEORGE  OLSEN  PRAISES 
LIFE-LIKE  TONE  REALISM 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. — After  comparing 
many  different  makes,  I  finally  decided 
upon  Midwest.  It  out-performs  other 
radios  costing  almost  twice  as  much.  The 
crystal-clear  tone  is  so  life-like  that  it 
sounds  as  though  I  am  in  the  studios, 
actually  hearing 
artists  performing. 


mi 


TODAY'S  FINEST  RADIO 
SAYS  TED  FIO  RITO 

My  new  Midwest  is  finest  radio  I  have 
had  pleasure  of  hearing.  Bass-Treble  con 
trol  is  marvelous  .  .  .  enables  one  to  hear 
every  instrument 
in  orchestra. 


METAL  TUBE 

This  Midwest  is  engineered  from  the  ground  up  to 
see   either   the   new   METAL   tubes   or  glass-metal 
counterpart  tubes.    Octal  sockets  and  newest  circuits 
permit  use  of  either  type  .  .  •  just  as  you  desire. 


FOR 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY / 


FREE  30-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  and  40- 
PAGE  FOUR-COLOR  FREE  CATALOG 


miDUUEST   RADIO  CORP. 

1 

DEPT.  17E        CINCINNATI,  OHIO  U.S.A. 

Established  1 92 0       Cable  Address  MIRACO  All  Codes 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP., 
Dept.  I7E.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation  on  ray  part,  send  me 
your  new  FREE  catalog,  complete  de- 
tails of  your  liberal  30-day  FREE  trial 
offer,  and  FREE  Miniature  Rotating 
18-tube  Dial.    This  is  NOT  an  order. 

:  Name  


User-Agents- 
Make  Easy: 
Extra  Money; 

Check  Here  : 
for  r-i: 
Details  I — I  : 


|  Address. 


Town_ 


D  Check  here,  if  interested  in  a 
"Midwest  All- Wave  Battery  Radio 
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A  FINE  TRIBUTE 

TO  RUDY  YALLEE 


Sophie  Tucker,  one  of  Broad- 
way's best  known  characters, 
pays  high  tribute  to  Rudy 
Vallee  in  the  birthday  issue  of 
"Rudyments,"  edited  by  Doro- 
thy Yosnow.  It  is  such  a  high 
tribute  that  the  League  takes 
pleasure  in  reprinting  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Vallee  fans. 


"A  TRIBUTE  TO  RUDY  VALLEE 
"By  Sophie  Tucker 

"I  am  delighted  at  the  op- 
portunity to  take  my  typewriter 
in  hand  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my 
dear  friend,  Rudy  Vallee. 

"I  have  watched  Rudy  from 
the  days  of  his  beginnings  in 
the  profession,  and  I  have  seen 
him  grow  into  one  of  the  great- 
est entertainers  in  the  world. 
And  I  marvel  that  today,  at  the 
very  height  of  his  career,  he  is 
still  the  same  sweet,  lovable, 
level-headed  and  generous  boy 
he  was  when  he  first  came  to 
New  York  from  his  father's 
drug  store  in  Maine. 

"Our  beginnings  are  strangely 
alike.  Rudy's  father  owned  a 
drugstore  in  New  England;  my 
father  owned  a  small  restau- 
rant in  New  England.  Neither 
of  us  comes  of  a  theatrical 
family;  but  we  both  loved  to 
sing  and  because  of  that  found 
our  places  in  the  world. 

"I  have  worked  with  Rudy 
many  times  on  his  Thursday 
night  radio  program  and 
frankly,  I  must  say  that  I  never 
have  and  never  will  enjoy 
working  with  any  one  else 
quite  as  much  as  I  did  with 
Rudy.  He  is  so  kind,  so  in- 
telligent, and  so  generous.  He 
is  also  one  of  the  most  cultured 
gentlemen  I  have  met  in  the 
theater. 

"Rudy  knows  how  much  I 
admire  and  respect  him,  and  I 
think  that  Rudy  loves  and  re- 
spects me.    At  least,  I  hope  so. 

"So  here's  good  luck  to  you, 
my  friend.  May  health  and  hap- 
piness be  yours  in  abundance." 


"VALLEGIANS"  HAVE 
MANY  ARTISTS  AS 
HONORARY  MEMBERS 


"The  Vallee  Voice,"  publica- 
tion of  "The  Vallegians"  whose 
president  is  Beatrice  Gordon,  a 
member  of  the  League,  an- 
nounces a  list  of  honorary  mem- 
bers which  includes  many  celeb- 
rities. They  are  :  The  Connec- 
ticut    Yankees,     Charles  A. 


Miniature  model  of  Glen  Gray's  Casa  Loma  Orches- 
tra made  by  Harry  Hodson,  718  Cinnaminson  Ave., 
Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  a  member  of  Chapter  No.  I  of  the 
Glenn  Gray  and  Casa  Loma  Artist  Club. 


Vallee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prosper 
Lenneville,  William  Vallee, 
John  S.  Young,  Buddy  Rogers, 
Mary  Brian,  Bing  Crosby, 
Harry  Paul,  Major  Edward 
Bowes,  Alice  Faye,  Jimmie 
Fidler,  Ray  Bolger,  Ethel  Mer- 
man, Sophie  Tucker,  Mary 
Pickford,  Mae  Questel,  Jesse 
Crawford,  Dave  Rubinoff, 
James  Wallington,  Lenore  Ul- 
ric  and  Eddie  Cantor. 


CHAPTERS  MAY  BE 
FORMED  FOR  SHOWS 
AS  WELL  AS  STARS 


While  all  Chapters  formed  to 
date  have  been  in  support  of 
individual  artists,  the  League's 
policy  will  permit  Chapters  to 
be  organized  in  behalf  of  pro- 
grams. In  many  cases,  it  has 
been  pointed  out,  listeners  have 
favorite  programs  whereas  they 
do  not  necessarily  have  favorite 
artists  or  do  not  wish  to  show 
favoritism  to  any  one  artist. 
Those  listeners  are  now  invited 
to  form  Chapters  in  behalf  of 
those  programs. 

Listeners  who  are  loyal  to 
Lanny  Ross,  Muriel  Wilson, 
Conrad  Thibault,  Rosaline 
Green,  Irene  Hubbard  and 
other  members  of  the  cast  of 
Show  Boat  may,  for  example, 
organize  a  Show  Boat  Chapter. 
Likewise,  if  the  Lux  Radio 
Theatre  program  is  a  favorite 
of  a  listener,  he  may  organize 
a  Lux  Radio  Theatre  Chapter. 
Regular  charters  will  be  issued 
and  pictures  of  the  cast  issued 
just  as  is  done  with  Chapters 
formed  for  individual  artists. 


NEWS  FLASHES 

OF  YOUR  FAVORITES 

Lanny  Ross,  still  tops  in  the 
League  as  far  as  the  number  of 
members  is  concerned,  was 
married  July  29th  in  Millbrook, 
N.  Y.,  to  Olive  White,  his 
manager. 

Betty  Barthell  is  enroute  to 
Yokohama,  Japan,  where  she 
will  be  married  October  18th  to 
Charles  Vaughn  formerly  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Betty's  home. 
They  will  make  their  home  in 
Shanghai,  China,  where  Mr. 
Vaughn  is  an  official  of  Pan 
American  Airways. 

Leigh  Lovel,  who  played  the 
role  of  Dr.  Watson  in  the  Sher- 
lock Holmes  sketches  on  NBC, 
died  suddenly  in  August  at  his 
home  in  England  where  he  was 
vacationing. 

James  Wallington  has  left 
NBC  where  he  was  an  ace  an- 
nouncer to  become  stooge  to 
Eddie  Cantor  on  CBS. 

Don  Lowe,  NBC  announcer, 
was  married  September  7th  to 
Lillian  Hazel  Trotter,  radio  and 
concert  pianist. 

Frank  Parker's  and  Don 
Bestor's  absence  from  the  new 
Jack  Benny  program  is  due  to 
money  matters.  Both  asked 
more  than  the  sponsor  was  will- 
ing to  pay.  Michael  Bartlett, 
the  new  singer,  came  into  prom- 
inence after  acting  with  Grace 
Moore  in  her  new  movie,  "Love 
Me  Forever."  Johnny  Green, 
heretofore  a  CBS  artist,  is  the 
new  maestro. 

It  has  been  announced  that 
Annette  Hanshaw  will  be  back 
on  the  air  again  this  month. 


YOUR  QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


Members  are  invited  to  send 
in  questions  about  the  League 
which  will  be  answered  in  this 
column 

Q.  How  may  I  secure  pic- 
tures of  artists?  A.  The 
League  attempts  to  supply  only 
one  picture  to  each  Chapter.  If 
individual  members  wish  pic- 
tures, they  might  try  writing  to 
the  artists  in  care  of  the  League. 
However,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  requests  will  be 
granted.  Many  artists  find  it 
too  expensive  to  attempt  to 
satisfy  all  picture  demands. 

Q.  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a 
club  of  my  own  in  order  to 
support  my  favorite  artist?  A. 
No.  If  you  have  a  club  of  ten 
or  more  members,  you  are 
eligible  for  a  Chapter  charter. 
If  you  cannot  organize  a  Chap- 
ter, then  you  as  an  individual 
are  eligible  for  membership  in 
the  Marconi  Chapter.  Just  send 
in  your  application,  naming  the 
artist  you  will  support. 

Q.  If  I  belong  to  the  Mar- 
coni Chapter  may  I  still  join 
one  of  the  regular  Chapters? 
A.  Yes,  if  the  president  of  the 
Chapter  you  wish  to  join  ap- 
proves. Watch  this  magazine 
for  names  and  addresses  of 
Chapter  presidents. 

Q.  In  forming  a  Chapter, 
should  I  send  in  the  applica- 
tions as  I  receive  them  or  wait 
until  I  have  them  all  and  then 
send  them  all  together.  A. 
Please  send  them  all  together 
in  one  envelope. 

Q.  Will  all  our  names  be 
printed  in  Radio  Stars?  A. 
We  will  print  as  many  names 
each  month  as  space  permits. 
They  will  be  printed  in  the 
order  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. 

Q.  May  I  send  the  League  a 
list  of  members  instead  of  fill- 
ing out  individual  application 
blanks  for  each  one?  A.  Rules 
of  the  League  require  that  each 
person  must  send  in  an  official 
individual  application  blank 
which  is  provided  each  month 
in  this  magazine. 

Q.  If  an  already  organized 
fan  club  sends  in  ten  applica- 
tions and  gets  a  charter,  does 
that  make  the  club  a  part  of 
the  League?  A.  Only  those  in- 
dividuals who  sent  in  applica- 
(Contiiiucd  on  page  9) 


APPLICATION   FOR  MEMBERSHIP 

LISTENERS'  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA, 

149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

individual  Application  for  Membership 
I.  the  undersigned,  apply  for  membership  In  the  Listeners'  League  nf  America 

In  support  of    (Insert  name  of 

artist  whom  you  arc  backing). 


Name 


Street. 
City  , 


APPLICATION  FOR  CHARTER 

LISTENERS'  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA. 

149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

I.  the  undersigned,  as  president  of  the   

chaptor  (Insert  name  of  artist  for  whom  Chapter  Is  being  formed),  enrlose  ten 
or  more  Individual  membership  coupons  and  apply  for  a  Charter  from  the 
Listeners"  league  of  America.  When  this  application  has  heen  acted  upon.  It  Is 
understood  that  each  of  theso  members  will  receive  membership  cards  and  the 

Chapter  will  receive  Its  Charier  signed  bj    (Insert  name 

of  artist  for  whom  Chapter  Is  formed). 

Name  


Street. 
City  . 
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LEAGUE  TALK 

(Continued  from  page  6,  Col  I) 

afford  to  do  this.  "Many  singers  and 
actors,"  they  told  me,  "do  not  get  as  much 
as  $100  a  week.  Even  those  who  do  make 
as  much  as  $500  a  week  could  hardly 
afford  to  spend  $100  of  that  for  mail,  es- 
pecially when  you  stop  to  consider  that 
so  much  has  to  be  spent  for  music  and  dra- 
matic lessons,  for  photographs  to  supply 
newspaper  and  magazine  demands,  for 
script  material  and  special  arrangements 
of  songs. 

"Every  one  of  us,  however,  reads  every 
letter  we  receive,"  they  continued.  "We 
really  do  like  to  hear  from  our  listeners. 
It  shows  they  are  loyal  to  us ;  it  gives  us 
an  indication  of  how  our  programs  are 
being  received ;  it  helps  to  inspire  us  to 
do  better  things.  If  we  cannot  answer  this 
mail,  it  certainly  is  no  indication  that  it 
isn't  appreciated.  We  hope  listeners  un- 
derstand this." 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  perfectly  logi- 
cal explanation  to  a  problem  which  faces 
every  artist.  Those  of  us  who  write  let- 
ters must  not  expect  too  much  of  the  ar- 
tists. We  know  they  welcome  our  letters  ; 
even  that  they  want  them.  We  know,  too, 
that  they  are  read. 

So  it  is  that  the  Listeners'  League  of 
America  is  serving  an  additional  need — 
being  able  to  give  in  these  columns  the  in- 
formation which  listeners  seek  and  which 
the  artists  cannot  themselves  supply  di- 
rectly. 


FORM  ONE  CHAPTER 

(Continued  from  page  6,  Col.  II) 

Jo  Jaskiewicz,  606  East  Fourteenth  Street, 
New  York  City.  This  chapter  is  the  first 
of  such  chapters  to  be  organized  in  be- 
half of  more  than  a  single  artist. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

(Continued  from  page  8,  Col.  IV) 

tions  are  affiliated  with  the  League.  If 
you  want  your  entire  club  to  be  in  the 
organization,  then  you  must  send  in  a 
blank  for  each  one. 

Q.  Can  the  League  supply  me  with 
tickets  to  broadcasts? 

A.  It  is  the  policy  of  radio  to  place  the 
matter  of  tickets  in  the  hands  of  the 
sponsor  of  the  programs.  Therefore  we 
suggest  that  you  write  direct  to  the 
sponsor. 


LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP 

(Continued  from  page  6,  Col.  IV) 

who  find  it  impossible  to  organize  a  group 
of  ten  or  more.  In  this  case,  individuals 
merely  fill  out  an  application  blank,  write 
the  word  "Marconi"  on  it,  and  mail  to  the 
League.  A  membership  card  will  be  sent 
and  the  individual  enrolled  in  the  master 
Chapter  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
New  York. 

3.  In  the  case  of  fan  clubs  already 
formed  and  in  operation,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  for  the  club  to  affiliate  with  the 
League  is  to  have  each  member  fill  out 
an  application  and  mail  them  together  with 
the  application  for  a  Charter  made  by  the 
president  of  the  club. 

Continuing  publication  of  as  many 
names  as  possible,  the  League  presents  the 
following  new  members : 

(Please  turn  to  page  91) 


■  • 

How  he  became  the 
best-dressed  baby  in  town 


/  As  told  by  \ 
\  Danny  's  Mother  / 


Little  Judy  was  taking 
a  sun  bath  with  my 
Danny.  That's  how  this 
thing  started.  Judy's 
diaper  was  so  much 
whiter  than  Danny's,  it 
made  him  look  like  a 
poor  relation.  "How 
come,  Hazel?"  I  asked 
Judy's  mother.  "/  work 
harder  than  you,  but  your 
clothes  are  whiter. " 


"Danny,  you  get  Judy 
out  of  your  hair,"  Hazel 
grinned  back.  "And  tell 
your  mother  that  she 
works  hard  enough,  but 
her  soap  is  lazy.  It  just 
doesn't  wash  out  ALL 
the  dirt.  So  her  clothes 
are  only  half-clean — and 
that's  why  they  have  that 
tattle-tale  gray  look." 


It  sounded  pretty  sen- 
sible to  me,  so  I  took 
Hazel's  advice  and 
changed  to  her  soap — 
Fels-Naptha.  Glory, 
what  a  difference!  That 
marvelous  golden  soap  is 
so  chuckful  of  nap t ha  that 
dirt  almost  flies  out.  In 
no  time  atall, my  clothes 
were  a  gorgeous  white 
again. 


And  now  look  at  Dan- 
ny— he's  the  best-dress- 
ed baby  in  town.  His 
clothes,  and  everything 
else  in  my  wash,  look 
simply  grand.  What's 
more,  they're  safely 
clean.  Fels-Naptha  is  so 
gentle  I  use  it  for  my 
very  best  silk  undies. 
And  it's  wonderfully 
easy  on  my  hands,  too! 


,99 


Banish  "Tattle -Tale  Gray 

with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 


)  FELS  a  CO  .  !»35 
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Ii osi ril  of  review 


Curtis  Mitchell 

Radio  Stars  Magazine,  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram,  N.  Y.  C. 
S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Norman  Siegel 
Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  0. 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age-Herald,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 
Lecta  Rider 
Houston  Chronicle,   Houston,  Texas 


Si  Steinhauser 

Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Leo  Miller 

Bridgeport  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Charlotte  Greer 

Newark  Evening  News,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Richard  G.  Moffett 

Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

James  Sullivan 

Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 


R.  B.  Westergaard 

Register  &  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  la. 

C.  L.  Kern 

Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Larry  Wolters 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  III. 

James  E.  Chinn 

Evening  and  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

H.  Dean  Fitzer 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Vivian  M.  Gardner 

Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joe  Haeffner 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  1 

Andrew  W.  Foppe 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati.  0 

Oscar  H.  Fernbach 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco,  Cat. 

Jack  Barnes 

Union-Tribune,  San  Diego,  Cal. 


+  *  +  *■  Columbia  Symphonic  Hour — How- 
ard Barlow  conductor  (CBS). 

★  ★★★  American  Album  of  Familiar  Mu- 

sic with  Frank  Munn,  Vivienne 
Segal  and  Gus  Haenschen's  or- 
chestra (NBC). 

★  ★★★  Fleischmann    Variety    Hour  with 

Rudy  Vallee  and  guests  (NBC). 

★  ★★★  Paul      Whiteman's      Music  Hall 

(NBC). 

★  ★★★  One   Man's    Family  (NBC). 

★  ★*★  Cities  Service  with  Jessica  Drag- 

onette  (NBC). 

★  ★★★  Eddie  Duchin  and  his  Fire  Chief 

orchestra  (NBC) 

***■★  Voice  of  Firestone  with  William 
Daly's  orchestra  and  mixed  chorus 
(NBC). 

★  ***  Coty  presents  Ray  Noble  and  his 

dance  orchestra  (NBC). 

★  *★★  Waltz  Time — Frank  Munn,  tenor; 

Bernice  Clair,  soprano;  and  Abe 
Lyman's   orchestra  (NBC). 

★  ★★★  Lucky     Strike     Hit     Parade  with 

Lennie  Hayton,  Gogo  Delys,  Kay 
Thompson,  Johnny  Hauser  and 
guest  stars  (NBC). 

★  ★★★The  Voice  of  the  People  (NBC). 

★  ★★★  NBC   Symphony    Orchestra,  Frank 

Black,  conductor  (NBC). 

*★★★  America's   Hour  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Radio    City    Music    Hall  Concert 

with   Erno  Rapee  (NBC) 

★  ★★  Gulf   Headliners   with   James  Mel- 

ton, Revelers  Quartet,  etc.  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Captain    Henry's    Maxwell  House 

Showboat  (NBC). 

★  ★*  The    Shell     Chateau    starring  Al 

Jolson;    Guest    stars  (NBC). 

★  ★★The    Adventures    of    Gracie  with 

Burns  and  Allen  (CBS). 

★  ★*  Socony       Sketchbook    —  Johnny 

Green  and  his  orchestra;  Vir- 
ginia Verrill  and  Christopher 
Morley  (CBS). 


THE  LEADERS 

Once  again  we  have  the  five 
most  interesting  and  popular  pro- 
grams as  selected  by  our  Board 
of  Review.  All  other  programs 
are  grouped  in  four,  three  and 
two  star  rank. 

1.  ****  Palmolive  Beauty  Box 
Theatre — guest  artists  ;  John 
Barclay,  baritone  with  Al 
Goodman's  orchestra.  (NBC) 

2.  ****  Lux     Radio  Theatre. 

(CBS) 

3.  ****  Major  Bowes'  Amateur 
Hour.  (NBC) 

4  ★★★★  porf]  Program  with  Fred 
Waring's  Pennsylvanians  and 
Stoopnagle  &  Budd.  (CBS) 

5.  ****  The  Jergens  Program 
with  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner. 
(CBS) 

*****  Excellent 
★★★★  Good 
***  Fair 
**  Poor 
*  Not  Recommended 


★  ★★  Goldman  Band  Concerts  (NBC) 

***  Bond    Bread    with    Frank  Crumit 
and    Julia    Sanderson  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Lady  Esther  program  with  Wayne 

King  and  orchestra  (CBS)  (NBC). 

*★*  Kate  Smith 

★  ★★Everett   Marshall's   Broadway  Va- 

rieties with  Elizabeth  Lennox  and 
Victor  Arden's   orchestra  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Manhattan    Merry-Go-Round  with 

Rachel  Carlay,  Andy  Sannella's 
orchestra  (NBC). 


**★  Silken  Strings  with  Charles  Prev- 
in's  orchestra  (NBC). 

★  ★★  A.  &  P.  Gypsies  with  Harry  Hor- 

lick's  orchestra  (NBC). 

*★★  Contented  Program  with  Gene  Ar- 
nold, The  Lullaby  Lady,  Morgan 
Eastman's  orch.  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Today's  Children  (NBC). 

★  ★*  Sinclair  Greater  Minstrels  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Philip   Morris   Program   with  Leo 

Reisman's  orchestra  and  Phil 
Duey  (NBC). 

★  ★*  "Town    Hall    Tonight"    with  Jim 

Harkins  and  Peter  Van  Steeden's 
orchestra  (NBC). 

*★★  Vic  and  Sade  (NBC). 

★  ★*  Death  Valley  Days  (NBC). 

★  ★★Roses   and   Drums  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Boake  Carter  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Edwin  C.  Hill  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Eno    Crime    Clues  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Climalene    Carnival  (NBC). 

★  *★  One   Night   Stand   with    Pick  and 

Pal  (CBS). 

★  ★★  Grand    Hotel   with    Anne  Seymour 

and  Don  Ameche  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Ben     Bernie     and     his  orchestra 

(NBC). 

**★  National   Barn   Dance  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Major      Bowes'      Capitol  Family 

(NBC). 

★  ★★  Penthouse  Serenade — Don  Mario 

(NBC). 

★  ★★  The   Ivory   Stamp    Club   with  Tim 

Healy  (NBC). 

★  ★★Carefree   Carnival  (NBC). 

★  ★★  Campana's      First      Nighter  with 

June  Meredith  and  Don  Ameche 
(NBC). 

★  ★★  Columbia   Dramatic   Guild  (CBS). 
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*★*  Hollywood  Hotel  with  Dick  Powell  and 
Louella  Parsons  (CBS). 

*★*  Heart  Throbs  of  the  Hills  with  Frank 
Luthei,  Ethel  Park  Richardson  (NBC). 

★  "Dreams  Come  True"  with  Barry  Mc- 
Kinley  and  Ray  Sinatra's  band  (NBC). 

***  Kitchen  Party  with  Frances  Lee  Bar- 
ton; Martha  Mears,  contralto;  Al  and 
Lee  Reiser,  piano  team  (NBC). 

**★  Easy  Aces  (NBC). 

*★*  Dream  Drama,  with  Arthur  Allen  and 
Parker  Fenelly  (NBC). 

**★  Fireside  Recitals;  Sigurd  Nilssen,  basso; 
Hardesty  Johnson,  tenor;  and  Graham 
McNamee  (NBC). 

★**  Stories  of  the  Black  Chamber  (NBC). 

*★*  The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin  with  Joan 
Blaine  (CBS). 

*★*  The  Garden  of  Tomorrow,  featuring 
E.  L.  D.  Gaymour  (CBS). 

***  Roadways  of  Romance;  featuring  Jerry 
Cooper,  Roger  Kinne  and  Freddie 
Rich's  orchestra  (CBS). 

***Five  Star  Jones  (CBS). 

***  Circus  Nights  in  Silvertown  featuring 
Joe  Cook  with  B.  A.  Rolfe's  orchestra 
(NBC). 

***  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  (NBC). 

★  House  of  Glass  (NBC). 

*★*  John  Charles  Thomas  and  his  Neigh- 
bors with  William  Daly's  orchestra 
(NBC). 

***  Tony  &  Gus  (NBC). 

***  Rhythm  at  Eight — Al  Goodman's  or- 
chestra (CBS). 

***  Edgar  A.  Guest  in  Welcome  Valley 
(NBC). 

***  Mexican  Musical  Tours — Angell  Mer- 
cado  and  his  Mexican  orchestra  (NBC). 

***  Sunset  Dreams — Morrin  Sisters,  Ranch 
Boys,  trios  (NBC). 

Esso  Marketers  present  Guy  Lombardo 
(CBS). 

***  N.  T.  G.  and  his  Girls  (NBC). 
**★  Evening   in   Paris  (NBC). 

★  **  Lud   Gluskin  Presents  (CBS). 

Willard  Robison  and  his  Deep  River 
orchestra  with  Loulie  Jean  Norman 
(NBC). 

***  America's  First  Rhythm  Symphony — 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  narrator  (NBC). 

***  Uncle  Charlie's  Ivory  Tent  Show  fea- 
turing Charles  Winninger,  Lois  Ben- 
nett, Conrad  Thibault,  Jack  and  Lo- 
retta  Clemens  with  Don  Voorhees  and 
his  orchestra  (NBC). 

***  Hits  and  Bits  (NBC). 

***  "Lavendar  and  Old  Lace"  with  Frank 
Mvnn  and  Gus  Haenschen's  orchestra 
(CBS). 

***  National  Amateur  Night  with  Ray 
Perkins  (CBS). 

***  G-Men  with  Phillips  Lord  (NBC). 

*★*  Lanny  Ross'  State  Fair  Concert  (NBC). 

★  *  The  Fitch  Program  with  Wendall  Hall 
(NBC). 

**  Irene  Rich  for  Welch  (NBC). 
**  Voice   of   Experience  (CBS). 
**  Romance  of  Helen  Trent  (CBS). 
**  The  Gumps  (CBS). 

**  Marie,     The     Little     French  Princess 
(CBS). 

**  Uncle    Ezra's   Radio   Station  (NBC). 
**  The  Shadow  (CBS). 
*★  Seth   Parker  (NBC). 


BEHIND  many  a  young  and 
lovely  face  is  a  mind  rich  in 
mature  wisdom.  The  instinctive 
knowledge  women  seem  to  be 
born  with.  It  commands . .  ."Stay 
lovely  as  long  as  you  can." 

So,  you  pay  great  attention  to 
your  complexion,  your  hair,  your 
figure.  Your  dressing  table  looks 
like  a  queen's . . .  gay  with  bright 
jars  of  creams  and  cosmetics.  And 
if  you  know  all  of  your  beauty 
lore,  there'll  be  in  your  medicine 
chest  a  certain  little  blue  box. 

Ex-Lax,  its  name.  And  its  role 
in  your  life  is  to  combat  one  of 
your  worst  enemies  to  loveliness 
and  health  .  .  .  constipation.  You 
know  what  that  does  to  your 
looks! 

Ex-Lax  is  ideal  for  you.  Because 
it  is  mild,  gentle,  it  doesn't  strain 


your  system.  It  is  thorough.  You 
don't  have  to  keep  on  increasing 
the  dose  to  get  results.  And  it  is 
such  a  joy  to  take ...  it  tastes  just 
like  delicious  chocolate. 

Get  a  box  today!  10c  and  25c 
boxes  ...  at  any  drug  store. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  — TODAY! 
EX-LAX,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  170 
Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MM-115    PIea9e  send  free  sample  of  Ex-Lax. 

Name  


(//  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax,  Ltd., 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  IV.,  Montreal) 


When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX-  LAX 


THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 

Tune  in  on  "Strange  as  it  Seems",  new  Ex-Lax  Radio  Program.  See  local  newspaper  for  station  and  time. 
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HER  real  name  is  Gabrielle,  and  she  has  a 
little  angel  curl  on  lier  forehead.  And  when 
she  is  good  I'll  warrant  she  is  very  good,  and 
when  she  is  bad,  I'm  sure  she  couldn't  be 
horrid.  She'd  work  off  her  excess  spirits  in 
activity.  She  gives  an  immediate  impression 
of  vivacity,  energy,  and  a  love  of  living  for  the  joy  of  it. 
She  is  animation  itself.  She  is  always  on  the  go.  And 
you've  guessed  it!  She  is  Gogo  (nickname)  DeLys,  the 
talented  French  Canadian  songstress  who  is  guest  instruc- 
tor on  our  beauty  advice  program  this  month. 

Gogo  makes  me  wonder  why  fragility  and  languor  and 
pallor  ever  should  have  been  synonymous  with  femininity. 
Health,  vivacity,  and  physical  perfection  should  be  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  feminine  charm.  I  originally 
sought  out  Gogo  for  advice  on  acquiring  (and  keeping) 
a  beautiful  figure  .  .  .  and,  yes,  beautiful  legs.  You  may 
remember  that  Phil  Spitalny,  in  his  selections  for  an  im- 
aginative composite  Ideal  Miss  Radio,  specified  that  she 
should  have  the  figure  of  Gogo  DeLys. 

It  didn't  take  me  long  to  discover  Gogo's  secret,  nor 
did  it  take  any  astuteness  on  my  part.  Her  very  activity 
is  an  explanation  of  her  lithe,  luscious  figure.  Although 
my  interview  with  Gogo  happened  to  come  at  the  end  of 
a  hectic  day  for  her,  and  she  was  "dog-tired,"  she  never- 
theless bobbed  up  and  down  showing  me  her  pet  cleans- 
ing cream,  having  me  try  out  the  liquid  rouge  over  which 
she  is  enthusiastic,  and  then  bringing  forth  with  delight- 
fully girlish  naivete  the  gorgeous  birthday  presents  she 
had  received  (one  a  gold  embroidered  robe  from  China). 
Most  anyone  else  would  have  considered  it  her  privilege 
to  play  the  languid  lady. 

Gogo  loves  to  walk.    And  whenever  she  can  get  to  any 
place  by  walking,  she  walks.    When  she  lived  in  Cali- 
fornia, she  hiked,  and  by  that  I  mean  "hiked!"  City 
pavements  aren't  conducive  to  hiking  as  sport,  but  even 
12 
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Highlights  and  footnotes 
for  harmony  and  health  as 
exemplified  by  Gogo  DeLys 

By  MARY  BIDDLE 


Activity  is  an  explanation  of  Gogo's  lovely  figure — a  figure 
chosen  by  Phil  Spitalny  for  the  Ideal  Miss  Radio.  Gogo 
loves  walking,  golf,  and  dancing,  and  exercise,  naturalness 
and  individuality  are  her  creed.    It's  a  good  one  to  follow. 


in  New  York  City  she  still  gets  in  her  regular  daily  walks. 

Walking  is  a  grand  beauty  recipe.  It  doesn't  get  much 
publicity  because  it's  free.  It  irons  out  your  mental 
creases  and  worries,  it  stimulates  your  circulation,  and  it 
helps  to  prevent  the  spare  tire  that  is  wont  to  develop  in 
insidious  fashion  around  the  waistline.  Those  of  you  who 
have  been  developing  inferiority  complexes  over  skinny 
legs  ought  to  devote  more  time  to  walking.  \Y alk !  Play 
golf!  Use  your  legs!  These  crisp  cool  days  of  fall  should 
urge  you  to  take  a  large  dose  of  "walking  tonic." 

Golf  is  Gogo's  favorite  sport.  She  tells  an  amus- 
ing story  of  how  she  took  up  golf.  Originally  she  thought 
of  golf  only  as  a  bitter  pill  to  take  under  Doctor's  orders. 
It  seemed  that  she  was  enjoying,  very  heartily,  she  assured 
me  (though  I  can't  imagine  her  ever  enjoying  inactivity), 
a  semi-invalid  state  of  just  not  feeling  quite  up  to  things, 
with  her  mother  and  friends  twittering  over  her,  fixing 
her  fancy,  appetizing  dishes,  and  plumping  up  the  cushions 
for  her.  Along  came  the  doctor  and  brutally  said,  "Up 
with  her!  She  doesn't  need  rest,  she  needs  exercise.  Off 
with  her  to  the  golf  links!"  And  she  soon  developed  a 
regular  golf  mania  which  she  indulges  whenever  and 
wherever  possible. 

How  is  she  able  to  spend  so  much  time  on  her  feet 
and  not  get  tired  and  foot-weary?  Well,  Gogo  believes 
that  women  should  have  more  consideration  for  their  feet. 
She  is  frank  to  admit  that  she  wears  a  very  generous-sized 
shoe,  so  that  her  feet  are  allowed  plenty  of  freedom  and 
comfort.  Moreover,  she  will  wear  nothing  but  openwork 
sandals  around  the  house,  or  at  the  broadcasting  studio. 
She  shudders  at  really  high  heels  as  bad  for  health  and 
balance.  In  fact,  she  honestly  would  prefer  to  wear  no 
shoes  at  all  when  she  broadcasts.  She  confessed  to  a 
strong  secret  desire  to  kick  off  her  shoes  every  time  she 
steps  in  front  of  the  microphone,  so  that  she  could  have 
the  comforting  feeling  of  broadcasting  with  her  feet  on 


Photo  by  Romaine 

How  does  she  spend  so  much  time 
on  her  feet  without  weariness? 


solid  ground,  as  it  were. 

After  all,  when  your  feet  are  tired, 
you  feel  tired  all  over.  Your  face 
takes  on  fatigue  lines,  too,  Gogo  be- 
lieves that  her  fondness  for  sandals, 
and  her  care  in  selecting  a  comfort- 
able shoe,  are  the  two  things  most 
responsible  for  keeping  her  feet  in 
condition  to  be  "always  on  the  go." 
She  has  a  couple  of  other  pet  recipes, 
however,  in  the  way  of  foot  bathing 
and  massage,  that  you  may  find  help- 
ful. She  finds  that  bathing  the  feet 
in  warm  water  to  which  a  large  dose 
of  pine  oil  has  been  added  is  a  grand 
way  of  making  them  feel  rejuvenated. 
In  fact,  a  luxurious  tubbing  in  a  pine 
oil  bath  is  her  favorite  bathing  re- 
cipe. Massaging  the  feet,  especially 
under  the  arches,  with  a  good  bath- 
oil  or  cold  cream,  is  another  aid  to 
keeping  her  feet  in  condition. 

You  may  not  have  occasion  to  get 
ready  for  a  broadcast,  but  you  may 
well  have  occasion  to  dance  to  one. 
So  before  you  dial  the  "Carefree  Car- 
nival," especially  if  you've  spent  a 
hectic  day  and  you're  "dead  on  your 
feet,"  give  yourself  a  five  or  ten 
minute  relaxation  period.  Lie  down 
on  the  bed  with  your  feet,  not 
your  head,  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Praises  for  Camay  from  a 

Lovely 


Heres  a  very  pretty  person  and 
a  lifelong  friend  of  Camay — 
at  least  from  the  age  she  could  tell 
right  from  wrong  in  a  beauty  soap. 
Her  name  was  Sara  Stratton  and 
she  was  married  just  last  fall. 

Her  clear  and  lovely  skin  is  a  real 
compliment  to  Camay's  gentle  char- 
acter. And  another  indication  that 
Camay's  pure  and  gentle  lather 
keeps  the  feminine  skin  marvelously 


CAMAY 


soft  and  beautifully  clear.  Your  veiy 
first  use  of  Camay  will  show  you 
how  gentle  and  mild  a  fine  beauty 
soap  can  be — how  it  can  help  to 
bring  new  softness  and  clarity  to 
your  skin.  Camay's  low  price  is 
another  pleasant  advantage. 

Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 


C7%e  Sotzft  o£  &eau£c$u£  Z(6vne*t 
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meet  the  new 
1 21  ii  ii  V  ross 


a  lifted 
syllables 


"LAN NY  ROSS  presents  the  Max- 
well House  Show  Boat  .  .  ." 

Those  words  have  floated  out  of  a 
good  many  million  loudspeakers  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.  In  most 
homes,  I  dare  say,  not  so  much  as 
eyebrow  has  testified  to  their  brave 
Yet,  I  know  of  one  small  room  in 
which  a  lone  listener  sits  on  Thursday  evenings 
to  whom  those  words  mean  almost  as  much  as 
the  difference  between  daylight  and  darkness. 

Last  year,  it  was  said  like  this,  you  know : 
"Captain  Henry's  Maxwell  House  Shozv  Boat, 
Lanny  Ross,  etc.  .  .  ." 

And  now  it  is:  "Lanny  Ross  presents.  .  .  ." 
Not  much  of  a  change,  is  it?  Yet,  it  marks 
the  turning  point  in  a  man's  life — and  a 
woman's,  too,  for  all  I  know.  It  just  happens 
that  the  man  is  the  most  popular  singer  on 
today's  kilocycles,  and  the  woman  is  a  radio 
unknown.  Lanny  Ross  and — but  her  name  will 
come  later. 

More  important  at  the  moment,  to  those  who 
like  to  listen  to  his  singing,  is  this  fact :  Lanny 
Ross  has  "come  of  age."  I  don't  mean  in  years, 
but  in  the  all-embracing  aspect  of  his  person- 
ality and  his  mind. 

By  way  of  example,  I  point  to  the  past  sum- 
mer months.  Until  be  bad  lived  them  through, 
he  was  a  failure.  And  yet : 

He  was  earning  three  thousand  dollars  a  week. 
He  was  top  man  on  the  Show  Boat. 
He  zvas  collecting  five  thousand  dollars  a  week 
for  personal  appearances  at   conventions  and 
in  theatres. 

He  was  presenting  his  own  concert  hour  in  his 
State  Fair  programs. 

But,  despite  all  that,  he  had  taken  a  licking — 
two  lickings — and  the  wounds  bad  not  healed. 

Those  lickings  were  administered  by  Holly- 
wood, not  by  the  public  as  some  of  his  critics 
would  have  you  believe.  The  flail  of  whips 
came  when  he  was  on  the  motion  picture  lot, 
a  stranger  in  a  foreign  land,  you  might  say, 
filming  "Melody  in  Spring"  and  "College 
Rhythm." 

No  one  ever  has  denied  that  Lanny  Ross  is 
as  clean-cut  a  young  American  as  you'll  ever 
see,  but,  in  Hollywood's  parlance,  be  was  a 
"stick."  Couldn't  act,  they  said.  Directors  wore 
themselves  out  attempting  to  get  from  him  the 
results  they  got  from  other  Broadway  and 
radio  recruits.  Storming,  yelling,  driving.  .  .  . 
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They  should  have  seen  that  Lanny  doesn't  drive. 

So  two  pictures  were  offered  to  the  American 
public,  starring  a  Lanny  Ross  who  was  about 
as  exciting  and  thrilling  as  some  tailor's  dummy. 
Two  pictures  that  flopped  with  such  dull  thuds 
that  those  in  the  know  said  once  again : 

"I  told  you  so !  Take  these  radio  singers 
away  from  their  mike  and  they're  like  babies 
without  their  bottle." 

That  is  the  wreckage  Lanny  Ross  left  behind 
him  in  Hollywood.  The  wreckage  of  a  career 
he'd  failed  in.  Oh,  I  know  his  friends  will  pro- 
test that  he  never  has  failed,  tbat  he  always  has 
had  more  offers  than  he  could  fill,  that  other 
movie  companies  have  been  bidding  furiously 
for  his  services. 

All  of  which  is  just  dandy,  and  which  proves 
the  point  I  set  out  to  prove.  Lanny  has  bad 
many  offers  and  his  financial  success  has  been 
amazing.  Yet — and  this  is  the  point — he  didn't 
go  back  to  the  movies  until  be  had  done  some- 
thing else  that  is  typical  of  the  new  adult  "come 
of  age"  Lanny  Ross. 

He  put  himself  through  the  mill. 

What  mill  ?  And  why  ? 

In  White  Plains.  New  York,  an  earnest  group 
of  tbeatrical  people  present  Broadway  plays 
during  the  warm  months.  Its  work  is  profes- 
sional, expert.  It  uses  only  the  finest  material 
and  offers  the  public  only  top-notch  attractions. 
It  is  typical  of  a  dozen  or  so  little  theatres 
which  dot  the  East  in  the  summer. 

Here  Lanny  found  his  mill.  Here  he  found 
a  laboratory  with  a  test  tube  big  enough  to  hold 
his  tall,  broad  body.  Here,  too,  the  flame  of 
public  reaction. 

He  joined  that  theatrical  company  and  played 
the  lead  in  a  play  called  "Petticoat  Fever."  The 
play  is  one  in  a  million,  requiring  the  star  to  be 
on  the  stage  almost  from  first  to  final  curtain. 
In  such  a  play  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
chief  performer's  merit.  If  he's  bad,  the  play 
seems  terrible;  if  he's  good  .  .  . 

Lanny  went  into  the  star's  dressing-room,  the 
star's  role.  By  heart,  he  had  learned  the  star's 
lines  until  they  were  letter-perfect  in  his  mind. 
That  first  night,  in  the  cool  country  of  West- 
chester County,  several  hundred  people  gath- 
ered to  look  at  Lanny  Ross.  In  their  minds, 
they  called  him  a  singer  on  a  lark.  I  wonder 
what  was  in  Lanny's  mind. 

Something  like  this,  perhaps.  For  this  week's 
work  he  was  receiving  a  trifling  sum — a  hun- 
dred dollars,  maybe.  Already  he  had  spent  more 
than  that  for  his  costumes.  Certainly,  he  wasn't 
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He  looked  at  the  years  ahead 
and  asked  himself  a  question. 
When  he  had  found  the  an- 
swer, things  began  to  happen! 


BY  ANTHONY  CANDY 


up  here  for  the  money.  Nor  for  the  fun,  either.  Then 
for  what  ? 

People  across  the  footlights  by  the  hundreds  had  seen 
him  bumble  through  "Melody  in  Spring"  and  "College 
Rhythm."  Some  of  them  had  said  he  couldn't  act.  Were 
they  right?  Could  he  really  and  professionally  and  gen- 
uinely act?  That's  why  he  was  there. 

He  remembered  his  first  appearance  on  a  public  stage. 
It  was  a  small  New  Jersey  theatre  into  which  he  had 
been  booked  because  of  his  early  radio  following.  A 
woman  had  talked  him  into  that  other  appearance,  insist- 
ing that  he  needed  the  experience.   She  had  been  right. 

They  had  gone  over  to  that  New  Jersey  theatre  and 
accepted  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  His  accompanist 
got  half  of  that,  and  the  man  who  supplied  the  micro- 
phone through  which  he  sang  got  the  rest.  Before  he 
started,  he  was  out  of  pocket  for  expenses  and  com- 
missions. 

But  the  crowds  had  come.     (Continued  on  page  63) 

(Left)  Here  is  the  new  Lanny  Ross.  He's 
put  himself  through  the  mill,  and  knows 
what  he  wants  to  do.  (Below)  On  Thursday 
nights  Lanny  sings,  and  there  is  one  who 
listens,  with  dreams  that  match  his  own. 
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my  /Sid ventures 


GOOD  EVENING,  folks. 
These  movie  people  have  quite  a  town  out 
here.  A  big  town  and  a  little  town,  a  good 
town  and  a  bad  town,  a  wise  town  and  a 
dumb  town  all  rolled  into  one.  I  like  it. 
I  like  it,  if  you  want  a  reason,  because  you 
can't  be  lonesome,  and  in  that  respect,  Hollywood  stands 
all  alone  and  at  the  head  of  the  class.  I  like  it  because 
up  to  now  it  has  been  pretty  darned  good  to  this  son  of 
radio.    And  I  like  Hollywood,  too,  because  Mary  likes  it. 

Somebody  called  this  place  the  world's 
grab-bag ;  you  stick  in  your  hand  and  get 
a  surprise  package  that  you'll  get  nowhere 
else  on  earth. 

For  instance,  where  else  can  you  find 
l)ills-of -fare  with  such  knee-high  prices? 
Honestly,  one  of  the  first  things  I  noticed 
was  that  a  ten-dollar  dinner  on  Broadway 
came  to  about  two  Hollywood  dollars.  Think  what  that 
does  to  a  guy  whose  self-esteem  is  tied  to  his  pocketbook. 

Sardi's  is  one  of  those  places.  You  can  get  more  to  eat 
there  for  ninety  cents  than  anywhere  west  of  the  Bowery 
soup  kitchens.  It's  a  buffet  luncheon  where  you  take 
whatever  you  want.  Eight  or  a  dozen  meats,  as  many 
salads,  desserts,  coffee,  tea. 

Or  if  you're  in  a  twenty-cent  mood  you  can  roll  your 
car  up  to  one  of  the  huge  drive-in  sandwicheries  that  the 


By  JACK 
BENNY 


c/ 

boys  have  built  on  almost  every  other  corner.  Those 
drive-in  places  really  have  to  be  seen  to  be  believed.  If 
ever  you're  a  tourist  in  Southern  California,  try  it 
yourself.  It's  an  emotional  as  well  as  a  gastronomical 
experience. 

You're  rolling  along  Wilshire  Boulevard,  for  instance, 
when  the  pangs  of  hunger  hit  you.  Over  on  the  right  is 
a  structure  that  looks  like  a  cross  between  the  Ford 
building  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  and  a  merry-go- 
round.    Usually,  it  is  painted  blue  or  yellow  or  scarlet.  .  .  . 

Something  easy  on  the  eyes — if  you're 
wearing  dark  glasses. 

You  roll  your  car  into  an  opening  be- 
tween a  Buick  from   Missouri  and  a 
Chrysler  from  Milwaukee.   From  the  air. 
these  places  must  look  like  a  lot  of  wheels, 
with  the  cars  forming  the  spokes  of  the 
wheel  and  the  sandwichery  the  hub. 
You've  just  had  time  to  switch  off  your  ignition  when 
a  Follies  dolly  in  blue  and  white  gingham  floats  up  and 
takes  your  order.    Inside  three  deep  breaths  of  this  won- 
derful sunshine-washed  California  air,  she's  back  fastening 
a  tray  to  your  car-side  and  filling  it  with  a  culinary  crea- 
tion that  would  delight  even  Primo  Camera.    All  for 
twenty  cents.    Yeah,  as  I  was  saying,  I  like  this  town. 

Of  course,  if  you've  money  to  spend  and  the  formal 
clothes  to  spend  it  in,  the  Troc's  the  place  to  go.    Troc  is 
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"Its  a  crazy  town 
and  a  grand  town. 
I  like  it"  says 
Jack  Benny 


short  for  Trocadero,  which  is  the 
place  to  see  and  be  seen  in  your  best 
bib  and  tucker.  Mary  and  I  tried  it 
and  found  as  fine  a  midnight  supper 
and  show  as  New  York  or  Chicago 
can  offer.  Maybe  you  read  about 
that  time  Garbo  went  stepping  and 
ran  into  Dietrich  and  cut  her  dead. 
That  happened  there,  and  I'd  give 
one  of  Bestor's  spats  to  have  seen  it. 

Probably  you  already  know  about 
the  Brown  Derby ;  it's  got  a  lot  of 
booths  and  mostly  the  male  stars  eat 
there.  And  the  Vendome  with  its 
knotty  pine  tables.  Just  a  low 
building  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  but  if 
you're  ever  within  a  thousand  miles, 
there's  one  thing  you  oughtn't  to 
miss.  It  is  the  girl  behind  the  cigar 
counter. 

That  girl — I  don't  even  know  her 
name — is  one  of  the  prettiest  things 
I've  seen  outside  the  story  books. 
Not  one  star  out  of  ten  can  match 
her  for  looks,  yet  she  is  selling  ci- 
gars. Why?  Why  isn't  she  making 
movies?    You   ask   yourself  that 


(Top  picture)  Jack  Benny  and  Mary  Livingstone  (Mrs.  Benny),  in 
their  new  home  in  Beverly  Hiils.  (Above)  Four  ace  radio  stars, 
Jack  Benny,  Mary  Livingstone,  George  Burns,  and  Gracie  Allen, 
after  a  rehearsal  of  the  Benny  show  in  Hollywood.  (Left)  Jack 
and  a  group  of  lassies  appearing  in  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936." 


question  often,  as  you  walk  around  this  town.  Beauty  is  all  over 
the  place,  selling  sandwiches,  cigars,  waiting  on  tables.  Kids  burn- 
ing with  ambition,  waiting  for  their  chance  in  the  flickers.  They'll 
get  it,  someday,  and  then  they'll  either  click  big  or  go  back  to  some 
decent  guy  who'd  rather  have  plain  Jane  Doe  for  his  honey  than  a 
Marlene  or  a  Jean. 

One  of  the  crazy  things  that  happen  to  you  out  here  is  people. 
In  radio,  you  know,  you  go  to  the  studio  the  day  of  your  broadcast 
and  rehearse  for  a  few  hours.  That  night  you  put  on  a  show  and 
then  go  back  home.  Maybe,  during  the  dozen  hours  you  are  about, 
you  see  some  people  you  know.  Afterwards,  you  don't  see  anyone 
but  strangers  or  friends  from  some  other  field. 

Hollywood  is  different.  You  eat  movies,  sleep  movies,  smell 
movies.  I  think  it  is  because  the  town  is  small  and  you're  con- 
tinually rubbing  elbows  with  folks  you  know  almost  well  enough  to 
kid.  And  let  me  tell  you,  you  can't  rub  elbows  with  some  of  them 
without  something  happening  to  you.      (Continued  on  page  66) 
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D'Gaggeri  Studio 

Here  is  Bill  Bacher,  creator 
and  director  of  this  fine  pro- 
gram, "Hollywood  Hotel." 


Stars  of  the  "Hollywood  Hotel"  (left  to  right),  Anne 
Jamison,  Louella  Parsons  and  Dick  Powell,  dining 
together   at   The   Cocoanut    Grove,    Los  Angeles. 


fur  <listiii<|iiislieil  service  to  railio 


Salute! 

To  "Hollywood  Hotel"! 

To  Dick  Powell,  Frances 
Langford,  Igor  Gorin,  Anne 
Jamison,  Raymond  Paige  and 
all  the  other  celebrities  who 
have  spun  their  webs  of  words 
and  music  across  America. 

Salute  to  one  other,  too, 
whose  name  you  never  have 
heard  but  whose  efforts  have 
lifted  this  famous  show  to  the 
week's  brightest  spot  for  millions  of  fans. 

The  man  Bill  Bacher! 

Bill  Bacher  is  a  veteran  of  radio,  one  of 
those  unsung  heroes  whose  deeds  die  in  the 
studio.  They  say  he  knows  more  radio  than 
most  men  forget.  Our  October  issue  last  year 
told  his  thrilling  story  under  the  title  of  "Little 
Man,  What  Next?"  Though  we  didn't  then 
know  it,  "Hollywood  Hotel"  was  next. 

The  same  "Hollywood  Hotel,"  if  you  remem- 
ber, that  gave  you  the  ingratiating  cadences 
of  Dick  Powell's  tenor,  the  sweep  of  Jane 
Williams'  soprano,  the  laugh  antics  of  El 
Brendel,  the  heroics  of  Louella  Parson's 
visiting  motion  picture  stars  and  yet 


.  .  .  yet  .  .  .  wasn't  quite  the 
show  it  should  have  been.  A 
million-dollar  show,  that's  what 
it  was,  that  sounded  like  a  re- 
lief worker's  pay  check. 

Remember  when  they  made 
some  changes  last  Spring? 
New  voices,  new  ideas,  giving 
the  whole  old  idea  of  Holly- 
wood Hotel  a  new  brilliance. 
That  was  Bacher's  doing.  The 
1936  streamlined  super- 
charged "Hollywood  Hotel"  that  today  is  and 
sounds  like  a  million-dollar  show  still  is  his 
doing. 

So,  for  the  first  time  since  we  commenced 
designating  persons  and  programs  as  worthy 
of  RADIO  STARS  Magazine's  medal,  we  select 
a  backstage  broadcasting  veteran  for  the 
recipient  of  it. 

Because  The  Hollywood  Hotel  Program  is 
one    of    broadcasting's    great    shows  and 
because  his  efforts  are  in  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  it,  we  give  to  William  Bacher, 
radio  director  and  producer,  and  creator 
of  this  program,  this  month's  Award 
for  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio. 
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High-hatting  her  friends?  No-no!  Not  Frances  Langford.  Since  her  rise  to  radio 
fame  on  Rudy  Vallee's  hour,  Frances'  sweet  contralto  crooning  has  won  countless 
admirers  along  the  airlanes.  Here  she  is  in  her  role  in  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936", 
a  musical  extravaganza  starring  Jack  Benny  and  featuring  other  notable  stars  of 
radio,  stage,  and  screen.     Frances  now  is  being  groomed  for  a  starring  role. 
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He  may  be  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  in  this  picture,  but  in  real  life  Everett 
Marshall  is  so  near  the  top  all  he  can  do  for  excitement  is  to  scale  the  heights 
from  another  sidel  For  four  successful  seasons  Marshall  sang  in  Grand  Opera. 
Musical  Comedy  lured  him.  Then  Movies.  Radio  heard  him  in  Broadway  Varieties. 
Now  he  is  starring  with  Dolores  Del  Rio  in  a  new  picture,  called  "I  Live  for  Love." 


Baritone  star  of  the  Philip  Morris  Program,  Philip  Alexander  Duey 
rejoices  to  see  the  increased  popularity  of  classical  music  on  the 
air  although  most  of  his  own  songs  are  of  the  popular  variety.  He 
is  as  sincerely  interested  in  the  future  of  radio  as  he  is  in  his 
own  persona!  future.  This  Fall  you  will  be  hearing  him  in  his 
first  big  dramatic  as  well  as  singing  role,  starring  in  a  new 
program  with  the  "Men  About  Town,"  with  Aldo  Ricci's  orchestra. 
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"HERE  must  be  much 
[o  learn  from  a  woman 
dio  never  has  come 
>ut  second  best  ! 

Tiny  Helen  Hayes, 
nth  pleasant  but  not 
(too-regularl  features, 
las  come   to  be 
cnown  as  America's 
leading  actress, 
[Hollywood's  ace 
Iperformer  (she 
Swon  a  movie  award 
J  for  the  year's  best 
performance  in 
1933)  and  radio's 
I  foremost  dramatic 
star!   Everyone,  it 
seems,  is  a  Hayes 
fan! 

What   are  her 
thoughts  ?  Her  aims  ? 
Her  ambitions?  May- 
be we  can  profit  by 
her  experience. 

In  Sir  James  Barrie's 
'Dear  Brutus,"  her  first, 
real  success  as  a  come- 
dienne, and  in  "Coquette," 
the  tragic  play  of  a  small 
town  Southern  girl  (in  which 
Mary  Pickford  appeared  on  the 
screen),   she  displayed  her  wide 
range   of   characterization   and  the 
emotional  powers  which  will  give  her 
enduring  fame  as  one  of  the  great  American 
actresses  of  all  time. 

Ask  her  what  is  most  important  in  the 
make-up  of  an  actress  and,  without  hesi- 
tation, her  answer  is :  "A  love  of  people  and 
a  relish  of  life  itself — humanity.  .  .  .  Con- 
centration and  the  gift  of  relaxation  .  .  .  An  ability  to 
work  hard  and  the  capacity  for  a  vision  and  a  dream  .  .  . 
In  a  word,  understanding." 

"People,"  she  explained,  "always  interest  me.  .  .  .  For 
instance,  several  years  ago,  a  woman  travelled  opposite 
me  on  a  bus.  There  was  nothing  startling  about  her,  but  I 
found  myself  wondering  why  she  had  bought  the  par- 
ticular hat  she  was  wearing,  why  she  was  talking  in  a 
certain  way.  Then,  not  long  ago,  I  was  given  a  role  which 
brought  that  woman  clearly  to  mind  again  and  I  found 
her  very  valuable  in  building  a  character,  dressing  her 


only  loving  your 


work,  says  Helen  Hayes 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Helen  and  Charles  Mac- 
Arthur  are  devotees  of 
amateur  photography. 


to  type  and  in  talking  as 
a  woman  such  as  she 
would  talk — making 
her  believable." 
On  either  side  of  the 
footlights   she   is  a 
fascinating  person — 
delightful  actress, 
good  little  trouper, 
loyal  friend,  de- 
voted  wife  and 
mother.   As  Mrs. 
Chas.  MacArthur 
of    Nyack,  her 
charming  and  well- 
run  Victorian  home 
is    the    centre  of 
many  brilliant 
gatherings   of  dis- 
tinguished guests. 
It   is    a   haven  of 
refuge  for  Chicago's 
star  newspaper-man 
turned  dramatist  and 
successful  screen  pro- 
ducer,   for    the  star, 
Helen    Hayes,    and  for 
six-year-old    Mary  Mac- 
Arthur,  their  small  and 
unsuspecting    daughter — un- 
suspecting, that  is,  of  being  the 
pride  and  joy  of  two  very  fa- 
mous people  who  happen  to  be  her 
parents. 

"Charlie  and  I  are  grand  friends  and 
sweethearts,   too,"   she   said,  meditatively, 
tugging  at  the  brim  of  her  hat  with  the 
nervous  little  habit  she  has — I  suspect  to 
keep  it  down  over  a  face  too  famous  for 
comfort.  "I  do  want  to  be  attractive  to  him, 
but  1  never  make  too  much  of  an  effort. 
The  important  thing,  I  believe,  is  how  you  think — for 
thinking  registers.  .  .  .  You  come  to  look  and  even  sound 
pretty  much  like  the  person  you  really  are1" 

Nothing  could  give  you  a  better  insight  into  the  sort 
of  person  Helen  really  is  than  her  relation  towards  those 
with  whom  she  works.  A  veteran  of  the  Vallee  hour  and 
headliner  on  several  occasions  of  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre 
show,  it  was  not  so  long  ago  she  presented  herself  for 
the  first  rehearsal  of  her  very  first  broadcast. 

Around  the  room  stood  several  small  straight-back 
chairs  for  everyone,  while  a  large  (  Continued  on  page  71) 
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Tiny  Ruffher  and  John  Barclay  give 
little,  Miss   Francia   White   a  lift. 


Y(  >l'  sit  at  your  disk,  your  shoulders  hunched, 
your  face  hitter  with  conflicting  (.'motions, 
wondering  why  you've  l)cen  such  a  Hop.  While 
other  men  went  ahead  and  found  the  pot  of 
"gold  at  the  rainbow's  end,  you've  found  life 
hard  and  niggardly  and  mean.  And  you  don't  know 
why.  You've  worked  lflse^a  Roman  galley  slue.  And 
been  so  cautious.  So  very.  v«y  cautious.  You've  never 
taken  terrible  risks,  or  gambled  everything  on  a  whim  of 
fate.  And  yet  you're  a  failure.  In  th^name  of  all  that's 
merciful,  why  ?  x 

Maybe  that's  why.  The  risks  you  didn't-  take  defeated 
you.  You  played  a  snail's  game,  not  a  man's. x  You  played 
for  nickels  and  threw  away  the  rich  fortune  that  was 
your  life.  Reverse  vour  motto.  Don't  look  before  you 
leap.    Tiny   KufTncr,  announcer  and  director  of  Show 


A 


Hall 

\ 


Boat,  the  Palmolive  show  and  Fred  Allen's  Town 
program,  is  on  top  of  the  world  today  be- 
cause he  leaped  before  he  looked. 

Didn't  he  get  into  trouble  doing  that?  Of 
course  he  did!  He  threw  awav  money;  he 
threw  away  jobs;  he  threw  awav.  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  everything  that  men  hold  dear. 
And  once,  because  lie  leaped  hefore  he  looked, 
because  he  risked  everything  tor  an  idea,  men  hated  him, 
reviled  him.  called  him  every  contemptuous  name  they 
could  think  of.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  he  afraid  of  his 
life  by  day;  and  to  skulk  in  his  home  like  a  wounded  cub 
at  night.  Men's  hatred  reared  a  hitter  barricade  between 
him  and  them.  The  people  he  had  loved  hest  shunned 
him  as  though  he  were  a  leper,  an  unclean  thing. 

But  hefore  I  tell  you  about  that,   I   want  you  to  gel 


a  picture. of  Tiny  Ruffner,  six  feet  five  and  every  inch 
a  man. . 

He  comes  of  pioneering  stock,  men  who  didn't  seen 
the  cautious,  easy  way  of  doing  things. 

l'Xr  hack,  his  folks  on  his  mother's  side  were  hrave 
Sc^ts  who  sailed  from  Scotland  on  windjammers.  They 
laMghed  at  the  people  who  said  it  couldn't  he  done.  Far 
hack  in  history,  his  father  was  descended  from  a  man 
named  I'eter  Ruffner,  the  second  son  in  a  Swiss  family. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago  in  Switzerland,  the 
.eldest  son  inherited  everything,  the  second  son   not  a 
Swedish  penny.    So  I'eter  Ruffner,  turning  his  hack  on 
'  the  traditions  of  his  people,  said.  "If  I  stay  here,  nothing 
j  will  ever  happen  to  me."    And  with  that  he  sailed  for 
C  harleston.  South  Carolina. 

In  the  blood  of  the  Ruffners  was  eagerness  for  advem 
I  lure.   They  moved  farther  and  farther  West,  when  the 
West  was  strange  and  pioneer  territory. 

Into  this  family,  in  Craw  fordsville.  In- 
diana, Tiny  was  horn — named  Edmund  J. 
Ruffner.  At  thirteen  he  shot  up  suddenly, 
tall  and  very  lean,  till  it  seemed  as  if  his 
body  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  full  height  of  him.  Though  tall,  he  was 
very  frail,  thin  as  a  gangling  string  bean.  There  was  no 
strength  in  his  arms  and  shoulders.  His  mother  watched 
over  him  solicitously. 

At  seventeen  Tinv  started  on  his  career  of  leaping 
headlong  into  difficulties. 

(  hie  dav  he  came  home  and  announced  proudly  that  he 
had  got  a  job  as  riveter  in  a  ship-building  company.  His 
mother  had  a  swift  vision  of  what  the  work  would  l>c 


Tiny  Ruffner  did  it-and  he  landed  high  and  handsome 
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Jean  Paul  King,  Celia  Babteock  of 
the  "House  of  Glass"  cast,  and  Tiny. 


\ 

like.  For  ships  were  being  turned  out  then  like  ^o  many 
sausages,  and  the  work  was  horribly  dangerous.  The 
mortality  rate  in  the  shipyards  was  very  high. 

"Tiny,"  she  said,  horror  in  her  eyes,  "you  cant  do 
that.  Remember  you're  not  as  strong  as  most  boys. 
You're  our  only  son,  Tiny.  Why  do  you  want  to  taH<e 
such  a  dangerous  job?    You  mustn't  do  it!"  \ 

But  Tiny  was  past  remembering,  or  hesi- 
tating.   If  life  was  going  to  keep  him  a  \ 
weakling,  a  boy  who  couldn't  compete  with  \ 
the  other  boys,  he  would  have  none  of  it. 

"It's  all  right,  mother.  Nothing  will  hap- 
pen to  me,"  Tiny  said,  grinning  at  her  fondly. 

With  white  hot  rivets  he  worked  all  day.  so  fast  that 
the  eye  could  hardly  follow  his  movements.  Do  you 
know  how  riveters  work?  Have  you  ever  seen  them,  one 
man  driving  the  rivet,  while  a  man  on  the  other  side, 
called  the  bucker-up,  holds  on  to  it?  One  day  the  man 
who  was  working  as  Tiny's  partner  missed  the  rivet,  and 
the  plunger  hit  Tiny  on  the  forehead.  Tiny  was  knocked 
out  cold.  He  fell  twelve  feet  off  the  scaffold  on  to  the 
steel  deck. 

The  men  gathered  anxiously  around  Tiny.  Only  too 
often  they  had  seen  accidents  like  this  happen.  Men 
maimed  and  miserable  for  life.  Their  faces  were  wet 
with  sweat,  their  lips  mute  with  pity. 

But  fortunately  for  Tiny,  he  had  been  wearing  a  cap 
with  a  visor,  and  the  hat  bad  broken  the  blow  of  the 
rivet.  Otherwise  his  skull  would  have  been  smashed.  As 
it  was.  he  just  picked  himself  up,  dusted  himself  off.  and 
asked  a  bit  incoherently:  "What  happened*"  They  told 
him — marvelling    that    he    could    be    alive    to    ask ! 


"Tiny"  (real  name  Edmund)  RufTner 
was  born  in  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 


"I  guess  tha^s'enough  for  today.  I'll  go  home  now." 
So  he  stumbled  home.  But  the  next  day  he  was  back 
at  work.  ' 

All  this  took  physical  courage.   But  that  was  nothing. 
It's  not  so  hard  to  leap  before  you  look  when  all 
you're  risking  is  your  life.   But  far,  far  worse  and  far 
more  bitter  is  it  to  face  the  hatred  of  men, 
poisonous,    searing,    blind    hatred,  because 
you've  stood  by  something  you  l)elieved  in. 
When   Tiny   was   about   eighteen   he  was 
working  for  the  Bolcon  Canal  Lumber  Com- 
pany in  Seattle.  The  men  struck  for  higher 
wages  and  got  them.   Tiny  was  with  them. 
Suddenly  into  the  picture  came  a  bunch  of  Red  agitators, 
inflaming  the  hatred  of  the  men,  poisoning  their  minds, 
fomenting  trouble. 

"You  struck  for  higher  wages  and  got  them.  That's 
fine,"  they  said.  "Now  strike  again.  Strike  while  you 
have  the  chance.  Strike  for  shorter  hours." 

The  men,  who  had  l>een  delighted  when  the  company 
granted  their  demands,  began  to  grumble  among  them- 
selves. Slowly  discontent  spread  in  their  ranks.  Led  on 
by  a  group  of  agitators,  they  went  on  strike  again. 

"Don't  do  it,"  Tiny  Ruffner  begged  them.  "The  com- 
pany's played  ball  with  us.  Let's  play  ball  with  them. 
They  gave  us  the  raise  we  asked  for  on  condition  that 
we  make  no  more  trouble." 

"Why.  you  so-and-so,"  the  men  told  him,  their  faces 
harsh  with  contempt.  "So  you're  on  the  side  of  the 
company  now  !" 

No  one  wrould  listen  to  him.  Now  if  Tiny  had  had 
any  sense  at  all,  when  he  found   (Continued  on  pa</c  93) 


on  top  of  the  world!    Here  is  his  surprising  story 
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Was  a  career  so  important? 
Neila  sometimes  wondered. 
Was  Mother  always  right? 


Neila  was  to  be  a  concert 
pianist — to  win  the  fame  and 
glory  her  mother  had  missed. 


Ray  Lee  Jackson  I'hotORrai 


introducing 


radio 


A  lovely  girl  in  her  early  twenties,  who  knows  just 


"1  MIGHT  have  been- 


You've  heard  it  before.  Perhaps  those  words 
have  plagued  you,  too.  There's  no  expression 
which  covers  so  much  defeat,  so  much  futility 

A  young  mother  who  saw  her 
promising  singing  career  nipped  by 
an  early  marriage  stared  at  her  baby  girl  sleep- 
ing in  the  crib  and  promised:  "She  never  will 
be  a  'might  have  been'  like  myself.""  And  be- 
cause of  that  desperate  vow  Neila  Goodelle  to- 
day is  a  star.  She's  the  radio  newcomer  who 
does  cute  things  with  her  voice  and  a  piano  Sunday  eve- 
nings on  the  NBC  net  work  for  the  Cutex  Company. 

She  got  there  because  she  followed  Mama's  advice. 
True,  if  she  had  gone  ahead  in  her  own  young,  impulsive 
way  she  would  have  been  a  Missus  today  with,  perhaps,  a 
couple  of  button-nosed,  gray-eyed  youngsters  resembling 
her.  Hut  mama  said:  "Turn  your  back  on  marriage  if 
it  interferes  with  your  career,  then  you'll  never  regret." 
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So  Neila,  being  a  dutiful  dotter,  did  turn  her  back. 
Once  it  was  to  a  laughing  tow-haired  college  boy  whose 
father  owned  half  the  town.    The  second  time  it  was  to 
a  gilt-edged  movie  star — the  Hollywood  variety,  you 
know,  with  a  string  of  ponies  and  half  the  fe- 
male population  mooning  over  him.    Then  it 
By  HELEN       was  a  prominent  professional  man  who  could 
have  given  Neila  social  position  and  money. 
HOVER  Each  time  that  Neila  was  on  the  verge  of 

taking  the  Lohengrin  leap  there  came  the  after- 
midnight  talk  with  mama,  at  the  end  of  which 
she  would  sigh,  then  slip  the  ring  from  the  finger  and  send 
it  back. 

Did  Mama  know  best? 

Neila  thinks  so  now.  Hut  you'll  have  a  chance  to  decide 
for  yourself. 

To  Mrs.  Goodelle,  Neila  is  her  second  chance.  The 
fulfillment  of  what  she  herself  "might  have  been."  She 
planned  her  daughter's  life   (Continued  on  pane  75) 
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Where  does  she  get  her  old-fashioned 
common-sense,  Broadway  wonders,  f-or 
Neila  never  yet  has  "gone  Broadway." 


stars... 


how  her  future  will  work  out 


Once  each  year  RADIO  STARS  Magazine  designates 
a  young  American  girl  and  a  young  American  boy  as 
the  most  talented  of  the  younger  crop  of  stars.  We 
do  this  with  the  hope  that  our  finger-pointing  will  lift 
them  above  the  crowd  of  clamoring,  capable  new- 
comers. 

We  hope  that  the  friendship  they  will  find  among 
our  readers  will  help  them  to  reach  the  goal  of  their 
desires.  Now,  calling  her  Miss  Radio  Stars  of  1935, 
we  name  as  our  first  choice  of  the  year  the  capable 
young  lady  who  undertakes  single-handed  to  enter- 
tain us  on  the  Cutex  program,  Miss  Neila  Goodelle. 
We  know  you  like  her  singing— and  we  hope  you'll  like 
her  story.  A  story  of  a  typical  American  girl  and  a 
lot  of  uncommon  sense. — The  Editor. 


A  very  famous 
movie  star 
begged  Neila 
to  marry  him. 


Photograph  by  Maurice  Seypiour 
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Amos 


Andy 
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Contest  it  open  to  anyone  living  in  United  States  or  Canada  with  exception 
of  employees  of  RADIO  STARS  Magazine  and  Paramount  Pictures,  Inc. 
Contestants  must  submit  two  sets  of  Crazy  Captions  and  Pictures,  one  set 
to  be  printed  in  October  issue  and  one  in  November  issue  of  RADIO  STARS 
Magazine. 

Contestants  must  correctly  identify  captions  with  personalities  as  presented 
in  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1936." 

In  fifty  words  or  less,  tell  which  radio  star's  performance  in  the  "Big 
Broadcast  of  1936"  you  enjoyed  most  and  why. 

Your  letters  and  both  sets  of  captions  and  photographs  or  facsimiles  thereof 
must  be  mailed  to  Crazy  Captions  Contest,  RADIO  STARS  Magazine,  149 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City,  in  one  envelope  or  package,  before  November 
1st.  1935. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  contestants  who  most  correctly  connect  the 
crazy  captions  with  the  photographs  or  facsimiles  thereof  of  the  radio 
personalities  appearing  in  the  motion  picture,  "Big  Broadcast  of  1936,"  and 
who  tell  most  clearly  and  interestingly  in  fifty  words  or  less  which  radio 
star's  performance  they  enjoyed  in  the  "Big  Broadcast  of  1936"  and  why. 
Judges  shall  be  the  editors  of  RADIO  STARS  Magazine. 
In  case  of  ties,  each  contestant  will  be  awarded  the  prize  tied  for. 
Contest  shall  close  the  last  day  of  October,  1935. 


1st  Prize 
$250.00  cash 

3rd  Prize 
A  $75.00  radio 


2nd  Prixe 
$100.00  cash 

4th  Prize 
A  dressing-table  radio 


5th  Prize 

Ten  Mai  Factor  MAKE-UP  KITS  to  the  ten  next 
best  answers. 

6th  Prize 

100  $1.00  bills  to  the  one  hundred  next  best 
answers. 


7th  Prize 

50  Maz  Factor  Lipsticks  to  the  50  nezt  best 
answers. 


8th  Prize 

50  Decca-Bing  Crosby  Phonograph  Records  to 
the  50  nezt  best  answers. 


9th  Prize 

100  sheets  ot  "Big  Broadcast  of  1936"  music 
to  the  nezt  best  100  answers. 
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Grade  Allen 


0  you  want  to  win  a  prize? 
4^     Here's  a  corking  contest ! 

It  started  last  month — in  the  October  issue 
— but  if  you  haven't  it,  you  can  get  a  copy  of  that 
issue  from  this  office.  (Both  sets  must  be  submitted 
together  to  compete  for  the  prizes.) 

Here's  the  story :  Above  are  four  pictures  of 
radio  and  movie  stars.  They  all  appeared  in  Para- 
mount's  great  picture,  "The  Big  Broadcast  of 
1936".  They  sang  songs  and  spoke  lines.  Now 
look  at  the  captions  printed  in  the  balloons  that 
come  out  of  their  mouths. 

Just  between  us,  they're  all  saying  the  wrong 
things !  They're  saying  lines  or  words  of  songs 
that  somebody  else  used  in  "The  Big  Broadcast". 
That's  why  we  call  this  "Crazy  Caption  Contest". 

What  you  must  do,  if  you  want  to  win  one  of 
the  fine  prizes  offered,  is  to  get  to  work  with  shears 
and  paste,  or  pen  and  ink,  and  put  the  right  words 
in  the  right  mouths. 

See  "The  Big  Broadcast  of  1936",  or  ask  some- 
one who  has  seen  it.  Then  put  the  right  captions  in 
the  right  places.  That's  the  first  half  of  your  job. 
The  rest  is  this: 

In  fifty  words,  or  less,  write  a  paragraph  stating 


which  radio  star's  performance  you  enjoyed  most 
in  "The  Big  Bsoadcast  of  1936",  and  tell  why  you 
enjoyed  it.  Write  as  interestingly  as  you  know 
how. 

Then  mail  the  two  sets  of  pictures,  or  facsimiles 
thereof,  with  the  captions  properly  placed,  and  your 
fifty-word  letter,  to  this  address : 

CRAZY  CAPTION  CONTEST 

Radio  Stars  Magazine,  149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

There  are  314  prizes — cash,  make-up  kits,  radios 
and  music.  .  .  .  Just  look  at  that  thrilling  list  on 
the  opposite  page ! 

The  contest  is  easy  to  enter  and  easy  to  win ! 
Remember — send  in  together  both  sets  of  pictures 
(one  from  October  and  one  from  this  issue)  with 
correctly  placed  captions,  either  clipped  from  the 
magazines  or  facsimiles  of  them,  and  your  fifty- 
word  letter. 

And  you  have  until  the  last  day  of  October  to 
do  it. 

Again  we  remind  you — 314  stunning  prizes,  9 
simple  rules — get  going  and  try  for  a  prize ! 
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Do  as  you  please,  and  be  happy,"  is  Rudy's  rule  for 


■k^B  AN  invitation  to  Rudy  Vallee's  hideaway 
[kjMLJ  lodge  in  the  heart  of  the  green  lake  country 
|*^/^     of  Maine  is  the  sort  of  thing  calculated  to 

im.  jfl  ;ul(i  a  1)eat  to  an-v  .?irl  s  Pu'se  rate-  When 
B™  my  editor-husband  came  home  with  the 

news  that  Rudy  had  invited  us  up  for  a"  week-end.  I 
started  packing  with  a  whoop. 

Rudy  Vallee  Lodge  is  famous  among  the  New 
England  folk  sixty  miles  northwest  of  Portland,  Maine, 
but  to  me  it  was  hardly  more  than  a  vague  rumor.  I 
remembered  reading  something  of  its  incredible  bath- 
rooms, of  the  Fifth  Avenue  kitchen  transplanted  to  the 
heart  of  the  wilds,  of  a  cold,  blue  lake  almost  at  world's 
end. 

Long  before  we  reached  the  lake  we  felt  the  cleanness 
and  calmness  of  this  north,  country. 

As  we  drove,  I  wondered  if  the  Rudy  Vallee  of 
Maine  would  be  different  from  the  Rudy  Vallee  of 
Radio  City.  I  knew  he  had  a  reputation  for  thorough- 
ness and  attention  to  detail.  Already,  we  had  tangible 
evidence  of  it  in  the  map  we  had  sent  us.  It  was  a 
mimeographed  sheet  of  white  paper  with  the  route  from 
New  York  to  his  lodge  carefully  sketched.  The  last 
eight  miles  were  in  detail : 

"Leave  tar  road  .  .  . 
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"Pass  cemetery  on  right  .  . . 

"Country  club  on  left  .  .  . 

"Bridge  .  .  . 

"Don's  gate  .  . 
By  this  time  we  were  rolling  slowly  up  a  hillside  on 
a  road  which  would  not  permit  two  cars  passing.  The 
Jack  pines  were  closing  about  us.  In  the  distance,  we 
glimpsed  mountain  tops.  Then,  on  the  right,  we  saw 
the  gate. 

It  bore  no  name  to  show  it  belonged  to  Rudy  Vallee 
but  I  knew  it  was  his.  I  think  the  signs  told  me — that 
and  my  memory  of  his  reputation  for  thoroughness. 
Grey  stone  made  formal  bases  for  a  wide  steel  gate. 
We  slowed  down  to  read  the  signs. 

One  was  a  warning  to  uninvited  guests  who  were 
promised  immediate  arrest  by  officers  on  duty  if  they 
intruded.  Evidence  that  even  here  a  public  hero  found 
it  difficult  to  escape  from  his  admirers.  Another  cau- 
tioned against  dropping  lighted  cigarettes  from  the  car 
— good  advice,  indeed,  for  a  constant  threat  to  that 
immense  forest  of  pines  is  fire.  Another  requested  lis 
to  proceed  slowly  and  with  care.  The  road — one  mile 
of  it  to  the  border  of  the  lake  and  the  lodge  buildings — 
had  been  driven  through  the  forest.  Rudy  had  erected 
a  street  sign  at  its  beginning.    It  was  called,  with  a 

The  Pirate's  Den,  at  the  lake's  edge, 
is  playroom  and  boathouse  combined. 


guests  at  his  lodge  in  Maine.    But  is  Rudy  happy? 


considerable  show  of  humor,  the  "Rue  de  la  Paix." 

Then  we  found  the  lodges.  Four  jolly-looking 
shingled  houses  situated  on  a  couple  of  acres  of  cleared 
ground.  At  three  sides  was  nothing  but  fragrant  pines ; 
at  the  fourth,  the  lake  itself. 

Several  people  were  swimming  about  the  float.  A 
man  with  a  face  like  the  map  of  Maine  came  toward 
us.   We  asked  for  Rudy. 

"He  won't  be  here  until  in  the  morning." 

"Who's  in  charge  ?" 

"I  am." 

And  that  is  the  way  we  met  Henry — last  name  un- 
known. Henry  is  a  Maine  veteran  who  lives  at  the 
lodge  winter  and  summer  and  looks  after  the  place. 
Before  we  left  we  discovered  that  he  was  a  very  nice 
guy — as  nice  a  guy  as  ever  took  a  lady  riding  in  the 
rear  seat  of  a  speed  boat  and  then  dumped  her  lap  full 
of  lake  water  with  his  whirling  dervish  turns.  I  liked 
it  after  I  got  over  being  petrified  but  I'm  afraid  my 
own  enthusiasm  never  quite  equalled  Henry's.  Next 
day  I  saw  him  initiate  all  the  other  guests  in  the  same 
damp  fashion. 

Two  other  people  come  to  mean  a  lot  to  you  at  the 
Vallee  Lodge.  One  is  Theresa  and  the  other  is  Manuel, 
Irish  and  Latin-American  respectively.   Theresa  shows 


Here  is  Rudy,  with  (left)  his  brother, 
Bill   Vallee,   and    (right)    his  father. 


you  things  and  places  and  has  charge  of  the  houses. 
Manuel  waits  on  table,  stands  by  with  a  fresh  drink  for 
whoever  is  thirsty  and  does  whatever  else  the  perfect 
butler  does.  Theresa  and  Manuel,  and  Nora,  the  per- 
fect cook,  are  the  only  servants  who  go  back  to  New 
York  with  Rudy  in  the  winter. 

The  Main  Lodge  is  large  and  friendly.  It  is  the  night 
headquarters  of  all.  Which  is  as  it  should  be,  for  a 
billiard  table  and  a  bar  offer  their  seductive  pleasures. 
Adjoining,  a  tremendous  hall  with  a  fireplace  at  the  end 
holds  the  deepest-cushioned  chairs  north  of  Boston. 
Next,  with  another  giant  fireplace,  is  the  main  dining- 
room.  Then  the  kitchen,  and  such  a  kitchen  you've 
probably  never  seen.   Upstairs  were  the  bedrooms. 

They  aren't  large— just  big  enough — but  nothing  has 
been  omitted.  Lambskin  rugs,  on  the  polished  pine 
floors,  are  the  softest,  soothingest  things  for  chilly  feet 
I've  ever  experienced.  Crepe  de  Chine  spreads  for  the 
twin  beds,  bearing  the  host's  embroidered  farewell,  blue 
silk  letters  spelling  "Bonne  Nuit." 

A  reading-lamp  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  cigarettes  and 
cleansing  tissues  in  a  dressing  table  drawer,  hangers  in 
the  closet,  lighter,  freshly  filled ;  pen,  ink,  and  specially 
printed  stationery  with  a  picture  of  each  Lodge  on 
it.  And,  more  than  that,  it  {Continued  on  page  67) 
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Deems  Taylor  confers 
with  Sigmund  Romberg 
on  their  Swift  program. 


Kuiiolf  H.  Holiin.ir 


too  olil  to  lire  a  111  ? 


Take  the  world  as  you  find  it,"  says  Sigmund  Romberg 


B 
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who  didn't. 


THERE  is  a  popular  belief 
that  all  really  great  artists  five 
in  chilly  attic  rooms,  with  their 
pockets  and  stomachs  chron- 
ically emptv.  Here  is  one 
He  never  was  broke,  he  never  was  hungry. 
He  always  could  look  at  a  good  steak  smothered  in  mush- 
rooms without  reminiscing  over  winter  nights  when  he 
longed  for  one  just  like  it.  He  can  truthfully  sav !  "I  ve 
never  struggled." 

Sigmund  Romber's  lather.  Adam  Romberg,  was  rich, 
manager  of  three  Hungarian  chemical  factories,  when 
his  first  son  was  born.  He  was  pleased;  little  Sigmund, 
he  beamed,  would  grow  up  and  some  day  take  his  place 
at  the  factory.  But  Frau  Romberg  was  of  another  mind. 
Ever  since  her  marriage  she  had  lived  constantly  with 
fear — fear  that  an  explosion  might  some  dav  occur  and 
her  husband  would  be  brought  home  to  her  a  corpse, 
Their  son  must  never  face  that  danger;  they  could  give 
him  every  opportunity  in  some  less  hazardous  profession. 

The  boy  grew  up  amid  the  pageantry  of  old  Vienna.  He 
learned  to  dance  the  mazurka  and  schottische  with  grace 
and  gallantry,  as  was  an  accepted  part  of  every  Viennese 
youth's  education.  Prep  school  gave  way  to  university. 
Now  Sigmund  realized  fully  what  his  parents  planned 
for  him.  He  was  to  be  an  engineer,  a  bridge  builder — 
that  would  please  them 

Well,  he  would  try.  But  happiness  did  not  really  begin 
for  him  until  every  prosaic  textbook  had  been  put  away 
and  he  was  in  the  nearest  beer  garden.  Whirling  about 
under  the  linden  trees  to  bright  music,  returning  flushed 
and  warm  to  blow  the  foam  from  a  brimming  stein,  mak- 
ing speeches  to  a  pretty  face— that  was  his  element  Al- 
ways he  wanted  to  be  where  there  was  music.  It  seemed 
a  part  of  life  from  which  he  never  could  long  absent 
himsel  f 

He  felt  himself  an  alien  in  the  silent  corridors  of  the 
university.    He  hated  the  dull  classrooms  with  their  smell 
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JAY      °f   cnalk   and   dust.  Draftsmanship 
irked  him  most  of  all.    He  designed 
F    F    E    R      monstrosities  when  be  tried  to  picture 
grace  and  beauty.    In  sheer  despera- 
tion he  would  turn  to  the  back  of  the 
book  and  sketch  a  clef  surrounded  by  sharps  or  flats.  In 
music,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  achieve  grace  and  beaut v  ; 
gay  melodies  seemed  to  drip  lavishly  from  his  pen.  He 
would  forget  monuments  and  towers  and  arches  to  send 
some  haunting  or  tuneful  waltz  to  a  contest. 

And  more  often  than  not  he  won.  By  the  time  he  was 
fifteen  his  tunes  were  as  much  admired  in  Vienna's  draw- 
ing-rooms as  his  |M>or  sketches  were  derided  throughout 
the  university.  Kveryone  except  his  own  parents  realized 
that  Sigmund  Romberg  would  never  l>e  able  to  fill  the  role 
chosen  for  him — and  that  he  was  destined  for  one  much 
greater. 

But  within  a  year  even  his  father  and  mother  were  to 
be  as  certain  of  this  as  the  whole  world  is  now.  I'roudlv 
they  watched  him  conduct  the  seventv-piece  orchestra  of 
the  Budapest  College  of  Music  in  a  performance  of  one 
of  his  own  compositions.  His  gift  was  too  strong  to  be 
denied ;  they  allowed  him  to  withdraw  from  college  and 
devote  his  time  to  music 

Success  was  instantaneous.  All  of  Budapest  twirled 
and  dipped  to  the  melodies  of  a  seventeen-year-old  boy. 
A  big  city  bowed  before  its  youngest  composer — all  except 
the  first  real  love  of  Sigmund  Romberg's  life.  For  years 
she  had  been  the  girl  next  door,  the  flaxen-haired  fraulcin 
who  accompanied  him  to  picnics  and  concerts. 

Now  she  stood  before  him,  grown-up,  smiling,  radiantlv 
beautiful.  "She  was  dressed  in  white,  and  the  feather 
fan  she  carried  waved  nervously  hack  and  forth  as  she 
congraulated  me,"  he  said  dreamily.  "Her  name?  That 
doesn't  matter.  I'll  tell  you  how  1  won  her  and  how  1 
lost  her.  That  should  be  enough.  .  .  .  She  used  to  ride 
around  Budapest  on  the  handle-bars  of  my  bicycle.  That  j 
was  when  1  was  still  wearing  (Continued  on  /uu/f  o(h 


miss  hey  nonny  nonny  arrive 

Kay  Thompson  sings  and 
^    handles  all  the  choral 
work  for  the  Hit  Parade 


BY      PEGGY  WELLS 


A  SMART  girl,  Kay  Thompson.  When  she 
was  sixteen  she  appeared  as  piano  soloist  with 
the  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra.  When 
she  was  eighteen  she  was  earning  $125  a 
week  singing  with  a  band.  When  she  wanted 
a  trip  to  California,  she  wangled  herself  a 
job  on  the  Catalina  Islands.  And  when  you  and  I  and 
other  little  girls  were  debating  how  we  could  stick  dad  up 
for  an  extra  five  dollars  to  buy  that  sumptuous  perfume 
Susie  had.  Kay  was  earning  forty-five  dollars  a  week 
playing  the  piano  after  school. 

None  of  this  came  running  to  reddish-haired,  outspoken, 
lanky  Miss  Thompson,  who  has  such  an  important 
singing  role  on  the  Lucky  Strike  Hit  Parade.  No  sir,  she 
went  out  and  grabbed  it,  on  nerve,  and  nothing  else  but. 
Riding  gloriously  over  such  setbacks  as  being  fired  from 
her  first  commercial. 

It  happened  because  she  was  late  for  a  broadcast.  At 
a  party,  forty  miles  from  station  KMOX  in  St.  Louis, 
she  was  having  the  time  of  her  young  life.  When  her 
escort,  Jimmie,  tapped  her  arm  and  reminded  her  that 
she  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  air  in  ten  minutes. 

"We  made  the  forty  miles  in  thirty  minutes,  doing 
eighty  an  hour,"  Kay  told  me.  "Sure  we  got  there  late, 
but  the  broadcast  was  still  on.  I  hopped  up  to  the  mike. 
-Michael  Charles,  the  orchestra  leader,  was  furious.  He 
just  glared  at  me." 

To  make  matters  worse,  she  had  forgotten  her  music. 
Taking  a  slip  of  paper,  she  wrote :  "Play  Some  of  These 
Days  in  G  Minor."  That  wasn't  what  the  boys  had  re- 
hearsed, but  they  faked  it  as  well  as  they  could.  Kay 
sounded  awful. 

It  was  just  her  bad  luck  that  the  director  of  the  Phillip 
66  Gasoline  Company  listened  in  that  night.  And  sent  a 
telegram :  "Keep  Band  But  Dismiss  Vocalist." 

Did  Kay  care?  Not  Kay.  "I  was  young  and  foolish," 
she  told  me.  "That  was  my  first  commercial.  I  felt 
sponsors  were  as  thick  as  fish  in  the  pond.  We  just  went 
back  to  the  party  and  had  a  swell  time."  And  she  laughed. 


Personality,  plus  a  gift  for  music, 
started  Kay  Thompson  on  her  career. 


Then  there  was  the  time  when  sixteen-year-old  Kay 
electrified  her  father  and  mother  by  coming  home  with 
forty-five  dollars  for  a  week's  work,  playing  the  piano 
three  hours  a  day  after  school. 

How  did  it  happen?  Piano  has  always  been  Kay's 
forte :  since  she  was  four  years  old  she  took  piano  lessons, 
practicing  four  or  five  hours  a  day.  In  her  early  'teens, 
she  was  already  an  accomplished  pianist.  A  friend  of 
her  sister's  conducted  an  exclusive  dancing  school.  Sud- 
denly this  girl  found  herself  without  a  pianist,  a  few 
weeks  before  her  recital. 

To  Kay  she  came.  "How  much  do  you  want  for  play- 
ing for  me?"  she  asked  the  child. 

Kay  didn't  know  anything  about  prices,  but  her  own 
teacher  charged  three  dollars  an  hour. 
"Three  dollars  an  hour,"  Kay  replied. 
"Goodness,"  said  the  other.    "Who  do  you  think  you 
are,  Paderewski  ?" 

Kay  knew  the  dancing  teacher  was  in  a  tight  spot. 
"That's  my  price,"  young  Miss  Thompson  answered, 
firmly. 

"O.  K.  you  little  Big  Shot.    I'll  have  to  give  it  to  you." 

Which  she  did.  "That  was  the  first  money  I  ever 
earned."  Kay  told  me.  "It  seemed  so  easy  to  make  forty- 
five  dollars  a  week."  So  Kay,  once  she  had  had  a  taste 
of  big  money,  just  had  to  devise  some  new  way  of  eking 
out  her  five-dollar-weekly  allowance.  That's  how  she 
came  to  radio  as  a  singer. 

Blues  singers  were  just  coming  in,  and  with  her  usual 
aplomb,  Kay  felt  she  could  sing  better  than  they  could. 
Although  Nature  had  endowed  her  with  a  high,  squeaky 
voice,  the  butt  of  her  family's  jokes,  she  was  not  daunted 
by  that. 

"Mother,  who  gave  vocal  lessons,  had  often  said  you 
could  change  the  range  of  your  tones,"  she  told  me.  "I 
decided  to  get  rid  of  my  squeak  and  develop  a  lower  range 
for  blues  singing."  So  for  months  she  practiced  by 
herself :  grunting,  growling,  barking,  using  the  piano  notes 
as  accompanist  and  guide.  After  three  months  she  had 
four  low  notes,  full  and  throaty,  at  her  command.  Finally, 
there  was  an  entire  octave.  Now  she  felt  it  was  time  to 
get  on  the  air  and  make  big  money. 

She  didn't  apply  for  an  audition  the  regular  way,  ap- 
proaching humbly,  the  wav  anv  girl  who  wanted  to  get 
started  in  a  new  field  would  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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RADIO  STARS 


the  original  IP  girl 


IF! 

Upon  that  insignifi- 
cant word  hinged  the 
whole  future  of  Pat- 
ti  Chapin.  //  she 
hadn't  tearfully  broken  her  en- 
gagement with  the  Boy  Friend, 
she  wouldn't  have  gone  on  that 
West  Indies  trip'  to  forget.  //  she 
hadn't  missed  the  boat  going  home 
she  wouldn't  have  made  the  next 
boat.  //  she  hadn't  made  the  next 
boat  she  wouldn't  have  got  that 
New  York  job.  //  she  hadn't  got 
the  New  York  job  she  wouldn't 
have  made  the  important  New 
York  connections.  If  she  hadn't 
made  the  connections — well,  she'd 
have  been  where  she  started,  a  lit- 
tle Atlantic  City  typewriter  pound- 
er who  sang  in  amateur  church 
shows,  instead  of  cooing  blue  notes 
into  a  CBS  microphone. 

Lest  this  sound  like  so  much 
Einstein,  let's  start  with  the  Boy 
Friend,  because,  after  all,  he  was 
the  first  link  in  the  fateful  chain. 
It  was  one  of  those  childhood 


sweetheart  arrangements,  which 
began  with  his  carrying  her  books 
from  school,  and  then  progressed 
to  the  fraternity-pin  and  finally 
the  engagement  ring  stage.  Then 
one  day  they  took  stock  of  each 
other  and  discovered  that  in  the 
long  period  between  the  "school 
books"  and  the  "engagement  ring" 
periods  they  had  both  wandered 
on  entirely  different  paths.  So 
they  shook  hands  and  called  it  a 
day. 

Well,  a  girl  doesn't  break  off 
with  a  boy  friend  of  upteen  years 
standing  without  getting  some  sort 
of  an  empty  feeling  around  the 
heart.  Patti's  family  got  tired  of 
seeing  her  moping  around  the 
house,  so  they  shipped  her  off  on 
one  of  those  West  Indies  cruises 
"to  forget."  How  were  they  to 
know  that  the  trip  was  to  be  link 
No.  2;  forging  their  Patti  to  an 
entirely  new  life? 

Patti  was  so  busy  in  the  West 
Indies  "foregtting"  that  she  en- 
tirely   forgot   the   boat's  sailing 


Parti  Chapin  made  her  debut  on 
Jack  Pearl's  Peter  Pfeiffer  program. 

schedule  and  reached  the  harbor 
just  in  time  to  see  the  smoke- 
stacks fading  into  the  dis- 
tance. 

She  (Continued  on  page  70) 


,  it  started 

introduced 

our  Willie     „-..«•         ■--  .  ,  , 

to  the  air.  Willie  Moms  changed 


IT  was  a  laugh — a  hearty,  innocent  laugh — 
which  switched  Willie  Morris  from  one  career 
to  another.  Yes,  the  same  Willie  Morris  who 
trills  those  lyrical  high  notes  opposite  John 
Charles  Thomas  on  his  Wednesday  evening 
show,"JohnCharlesThomasandHisNeighbors." 
It  occurred — the  laugh,  I  mean — in  the  Paris  salon  of 
Mme.  Hilda  Roosevelt,  a  music  critic.  Mme.  Roosevelt 
said  something  amusing  and  Willie  just  threw  back  her 
head  and  laughed.  That's  all  there  was  to  it.  But  Mme. 
Roosevelt  sat  bolt  upright.  "My  dear,  if  your  voice  has 
the  tonal  quality  of  your  laugh,  you're  a  born  singer  I" 
At  that  Willie  laughed  again.  This  was  too — too  funny  ! 
Here  she  was,  studying  the  piano  in  Europe  after  hav- 
ing devoted  her  whole  young  life  to  becoming  a  concert 
pianist,  and  now  she  was  told  she  was  a  singer — because 
of  her  laugh! 

But  Mme.  Roosevelt  insisted  and  Willie",  being  from 
Missouri  (Mexico  City,  if  you  insist),  decided  to  be 
shown.  She  crossed  a  couple  of  borderlines  and  ended 
up  in  Rome  and  Mme.  Bianco's  voice  studio.    Mme.  Hi* 


RADIO  STARS 


they  eailled  him  "pipes 


TALK 
success 
ten  to 
Allen. 


about  your 
stories — lis- 
this !  Stuart 
vocalist  with 


Richard  Himher's  or- 
chestra, was  born  in 
Harlem,  which — any  New  Yorker 
will  tell  you — is  a  little  neighbor- 
hood bounded  on  all  sides  by  fire- 
escapes  and  poverty.  A  few  days 
ago  the  social  columns  carried  the 
item  that  Mr.  Allen  was  the  week- 
end guest  at  the  Long  Island  es- 
tate of — ahem — Mr.  George  Van- 
derbilt  .  .  .  Boy,  page  Horatio 
Alger ! 

How  did  he  do  it?  "With  my 
voice,"  sez  he,  blushing  to  the 
roots  of  his  wavy  brown  hair. 
(Yes,  Stu  is  of  the  blushing  vari- 
ety.) 

That  voice  was  to  do  a  lot  of 
things  to  him.  It  got  his  family 
in  the  clutches  of  the  law.  It  had 
him  travelling  half  way  around 
the  world  from  the  time  he  was 
eight,  giving  him  the  amateur 
championship  of  having  slept  in 


more  Pullmans  than  all  the  trav- 
elling salesmen  put  together. 

About  the  "clutches  of  the  law," 
though.  It  happened  when  Stuart 
was  just  so  high  and  piping  his 
uncertain  tenor  in  orchestra  pits 
of  the  theatre  houses.  Everybody 
was  happy.  The  audience  went 
for  kid  entertainers  in  those  days. 
Little  "Pipes"  (he  couldn't  es- 
cape the  nickname)  could  buy  all 
the  lollipops  he  wanted.  And  to 
the  Allen  family  it  meant  that  they 
didn't  have  to  hide  when  the  land- 
lord knocked.  But  one  day  three 
men  from  the  Gerry  Children's 
Society  called  and  took  "Pipes" 
home  and  told  mama  and  papa  that 
it  wasn't  nice  to  let  children  per- 
form in  New  York  theatres.  Or 
legal,  either,  they  added  signifi- 
cantly. 

Mama  and  papa  took  the  hint, 
but  there  was  still  the  landlord  to 
think  of,  so  they  trundled  "Pipes" 
off  with  a  travelling  show  whose, 
manager  thought  it  was  perfectly 
okay  and  nice  and  legal  if  children 


Stuart  Allen  got  his  radio  job  in 
an  entirely  accidental  manner. 

sang  their  little  heads  off  on  the 
stage. 

This  continued  until  the  pip- 
ing deepened  into  a  baritone, 
"Pipes"  (Continued  on  page  70) 


with  a  hinijh 


BY  HELEN  HOVER 


horses  in  mid-stream  and  triumphantly  rode  to  success ! 


anco  said,  "Yes,  yes — by  all  means  sing,  and  leave  the 
piano  alone !" 

But  back  home  there  were  Complications.  It  seems 
that  Colonel  Morris,  a  methodical  gentleman  if  ever  there 
was  one,  had  set  aside  a  certain  trust  fund  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  each  of  his  three  children.  So  much  for  Wil- 
lie, so  much  for  Fred,  and  so  much  for  Mize.  Well,  Wil- 
lie's so  much  had  been  spent — down  to  the  very  last  penny 
— on  her  piano.  She  couldn't  squeeze  another  cent  for 
vocal  lessons,  because  there  just  wasn't  another  cent  to 
squeeze.    What  to  do  now? 

Suddenly  young  brother  Fred  stepped  in  like  a  Dick 
Tracy  hero  to  save  the  day  for  our  Willie.  "I'll  give  up 
a  term  of  college  and  give  you  that  money  of  my  fund. 
But  it's  for  just  one  term —  remember." 

Into  that  time  Willie  crammed  all  the  voice  training 
she  could  possibly  get,  studying  with  the  best  teachers  in 
Boston.  At  the  end  of  the  six  months  Willie  trooped  into 
Station  WEEI  in  Boston,  took  an  audition  and  ended  up 
as  hostess-soloist  there.  Willie  continued  her  voice  les- 
sons and  Fred  entered  his  second  vear  at  Notre  Dame. 


In  between  times  she  managed  to  tuck  the  New  England 
prize  of  the  1931  Atwater  Kent  music  contest  under  her 
belt,  so  she  decided  that  she  was  on  the  right  track. 

This  past  winter  she  was  called  to  New  York  to 
sing  with  John  Charles  Thomas  in  his  new  show.  Im- 
agine— an  unknown  to  sing  with  the  John  Charles 
Thomas.  It  was  a  gruelling  test  for  a  recognized  singer 
— much  less  a  nervous  little  newcomer  from  the  mid- 
west. But  she's  still  there,  standing  next  to  the  great 
Thomas,  singing  note  for  note  with  him,  acting  as  calmly 
as  though  she'd  been  singing  before  a  mike  all  her  life. 

Willie  looks  more  like  an  athlete  than  a  gifted  so- 
prano. She  has  a  wholesome,  beaming  face  like  the 
girl  on  the  Cream  of  Wheat  ads,  blondeish,  flyaway  hair 
and  the  broad  shoulders  and  slim  hips  of  a  back-stroke 
swimmer. 

Practically  every  letter  that  Willie  receives  asks : 
"Whereever  did  yon  get  that  funny  first  name?" 

1  told  you  before  that  Willie's  father  was  methodical 
and  planned  every  little  detail  in  advance.  Well,  he 
and  Mrs.  Morris  were  so  sure  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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When  chorines  dance,  the  mike 
goes  on  the  floor  to  catch  the 
sound  of  their  lyric  feet.  Here 
are  the  girls  who  broadcast  the 
closing  tap-dance 
and  His  Girls". 


opening  and 
of  "N.T.G. 


J.  Walter  Thompson 

Bernie  Ross,  deft 
impersonator  of 
many  famous  folk, 
tries  his  art  on 
Schnozzle  Durante. 


Taken  by  our  own  J.  B. 
Scott,  this  exclusive 
shot,  Joe  and  Mrs.  Penner. 


Raymond  Page  (left)  ace 
CBS  maestro,  meets  Lily 
Pons  and  Kostelanetz. 


J.  B.  Scott 


Helen  Stevens  Fisher,  of 
National  Farm  and  Home 
hour,  with  A.  A.  Stagg. 

Foto-Ncw* 


Can  you  guess  who  he 
is?  You're  right!  Our 
Eddie,  with  Mrs.  Cantor. 

J.  B.  Scott 


■I  Wjg*^  " 


Wide  World 


Have  you  heard  Prima's  band? 
Its  popularity  is  spreading 
rapidly  from  Coast  to  Coast. 
Here  is  Louis  Prima  with  his 
Famous  Door  Five,  whose  ultra- 
hot  dance  rhythms  are  fast 
becoming  the  rage.  Tune  in 
on   Tuesdays   and  Thursdays. 


"I  don't  know 
whether  I'm  him 
or  he's  me!"  says 
Jimmie  Durante, 
looking  at  Bernie 


'arks  Johnson  draws  many 
smile  with  his  "Voice  of 
■he    People"  broadcasts. 

r  Thompson 


Even  an  injured  foot  did 
not  keep  Anne  Seymour 
from  her  weekly  broadcast. 


Foto-News 


i cover 
the  studios 

BY  GADABOUT 

Exclusive  new  gossip  by 
Gadabout,  the  columnist 
the  radio  stars  follow 


Above,  Joan  Blaine,  of  Princess  Pat 
Players,  receives  the  Princess  Pat 
Beauty  Contest  Cup  from  Sally  O'Brien. 
Another  cup,  for  First  Prize  in  the 
World's  Fair  Personality  Contest,  is 
won  by  nineteen-year-old  Gene  Abbay, 
right.  Schumann-Heinle  presents  it. 
Making  hot  music  cool,  Buddy  Rogers 
rehearses  his  musicians  in  a  pool. 


Wide  World  Photos 


MEMORIAL 

Radio  has  a  heart !  Deep  down 
under  its  adamant  schedules  and 
its  iron-.bound  rules,  it  has  feeling. 
But  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley  Post 
had  to  die  before  it  was  revealed. 

Perhaps  you  listened  to  the  hour- 
long  memorial  program  NBC  pre- 
pared, when  word  was  flashed  to 
the  world  of  the  tragedy.  If  so,  you 
heard  strong  men — Roscoe  Turner, 
Fred  Stone,  George  M.  Cohan — cry 
as  they  told  of  their  friendship  for 
the  dead  men.  You  heard  Bing 
Crosby  lower  his  voice  a  full  octave 
when  it  broke  in  the  middle  of  his 
song,  "Home  On  The  Range."  So 
that  these  men  might  speak  their 
hearts,  NBC  waived  its  most  rigid 
rule :  it  was  not  necessary  for  them 
to  read  from  approved  scripts. 
'NBC  knew  that  only  fine,  good 
things  could  be  said  of  them. 
40 


REUNION 

We're  in  studio  8G,  where  most 
of  NBC's  big  things  happen.  Some- 
thing is  happening,  too.  Bing 
Crosby  is  on  the  stage,  wearing  his 
usual  white  cap  and  polo  shirt.  He's 
decidedly  chubby.  He's  grinning 
and  shaking  hands  enthusiastically 
with  everyone  in  Paul  Whiteman's 
orchestra.  For  the  first  time  in  five 
years,  he's  playing  a  date  with  the 
band  that  started  him  out.  He's  do- 
ing it  for  nothing,  for  old  time's 
sake,  and  the  fact  is  worth  about 
five  thousand  dollars  to  Whiteman, 
since  that  is  approximately  Bing's 
price  for  a  guest  appearance.  Paul 
probably  didn't  pay  Crosby  much 
more  than  that  all  the  time  he  sang 
with  his  orchestra. 

As  we  watch,  one  of  the  violin- 
ists asks  with  mock  seriousness  for 
an  autograph  on  a  music  stand. 


Crosby  bops  him  smartly  on  the 
head  with  a  rubber,  mallet  he  takes 
away  from  the  drummer  and  they 
both  laugh  like  a  couple  of  kids. 
After  a  bit,  the  greetings  are  over 
and — while  Crosby  and  the  Dorsey 
brothers  gab  —  the  orchestra  re- 1 
hearses.  Crosby  rehearses,  too — 
— and  everyone  who  is  visiting  the 
studio  is  disgruntled,  for  he  does  I 
not  sing  while  rehearsing.  He 
mouths  a  line  or  two,  then  whistles 
the  rest,  listening  critically  to  the 
orchestra  the  while.  It  is  this  trait 
of  Crosby's  that  drives  production  j 
men  frantic,  since  it  is  their  desire 
to  make  rehearsals  as  near  perfect 
as  possible. 

.  .  .  AND  DISUNION 

You're  hearing,  if  you  like  gooc 
dance  music,  Jacques  Fray's  orches- 
tra over  the  (Continued  on  page  87) 


!jossi|»  sit  si  <j  I  since 


Birthday 

Height 

Weight 

Color  Hair 

Married 
or  Single 

Nov.  26 

5*  9" 

He  hasn't 
any 

Brown 

Married 

Fred  Astaire 

I  saw  Fred  recently  in  one  of  our  most  staid 
publishing  houses.  But  even  the  traditions  of  the 
place  didn't  keep  everyone  in  the  building  from 
coming  in  to  look  at  the  new  radio  star  who  is 
plotting  a  book  for  them. 


Birthday    Height     Weight  Color  Holr  ""singfe 


Apr.  16 


5"  6' 


135 


Brown 


Bride- 
to-be 


Betty  Barthell 

Betty  sang  a  real  swan  song  to  radio  recently. 
She's  travelling  'way  over  to  China  to  marry  an 
aviator  stationed  there  by  Pan-American  Airways 
— the  name's  Vaughn— and  she'll  only  be  back 
for  visits,  if  then. 


Oct.  25 


5'  9' 


152 


Grayish 
Blonde 


Married 


Wallace  Butterworth 

His  agency  cancelled  a  program  on  the  day  of 
its  broadcast.     NBC  aired   it  anyway.  Wally 
shouted  a  denial  at  the  end  of  the  program,  and 
was  NBC  sore! 


Jan.  15      6'  0' 


175 


Brown  Married 


Goodman  Ace 

He  says  he  sent  a  fifty-dollar  white  suit  to  the 
cleaners  and  it  shrank  so  it  came  back  as  a  pair 
of  knickers  and  an  Eton  jacket.    He  says  he's 
sore,  too. 


June  30 


6'  0" 


175 


Dark 
Brown 


Married 


Don  Bestor 

I  understand  that  bespatted  bandleader  Don 
has  started  making  phonograph  records  to  be 
played  from  roadside  signboards.  They'll  be 
automatically  played  over  and  over  and  loud- 
speakered  so  we'll  hear  'em  clear  to  here. 


Nov.  20 


5' 3' 


118 


Brownish 
Black 


Single 


Virginia  Verrill 

According  to  rumor,  her  mother,  Aimie  McLean, 
may  join  her  in  a  bit  of  duo  singing — the  first 
such  team  on  the  air. 


Aug.  17      5'  6' 


125 


Blonde  Divorced 


Gogo  DeLys 

During  one  of  the   breathless  Manhattan  heat 
waves,  she  lost  her  voice,  poor  thing.  So  a  pilot 
took  her  miles  above  the  humidity  and  back  it 
came.    Bing!    Like  this  item  I 


Oct.  18       5"  T 


102 


Blonde  Single 


Annette  Hanshaw 

Annette  comes  back  to  a  grand  new  show  of 
her  own  after  her  first  vacation  since  Show  Boat 
went  on  the  air — about  three  years  ago.  She 
went  to  the  Maine  woods  and  she  looks  swell, 
thank  you. 


Apr.  29      6"  1 


197 


Black 


Sepa- 
rated 


Duke  Ellington 

Leo  Reisman  considers  this  pianist  and  ar- 
ranger and  leader  one  of  the  few  modern 
geniuses.  Ellington  buys  the  most  expensive  silk 
shirts  made  and  rarely  stays  in  one  place  more 
than  a  month. 


May  5       5'  6' 


200 


Brown  Single 


Kate  Smith 

She  got  nicked  for  fifteen  dollars  by  a  millionaire 
t'other  day.  Abraham  Starr,  the  East  side  black- 
smith who  may  inherit  millions  in  diamond  dough, 
was  asked  if  he  would  broadcast.  He  said  he 
would — for  $25.   Kate  chiselled  him  down. 


Feb.  20     5'  2V2* 


110 


Blonde  Single 


Vera  Van 

You'll  not  hear  her  for  a  time  on  Columbia's 
sustaining    programs.     She    wanted    too  much 
dough  and  now  she  is  looking  for  something  else 
— which  she  probably  will  get. 


Nov.  13      5'  IT 


165 


Brown 


Twice 


Conrad  Thibault 

The  agency  handling  Show  Boat  is  plotting  star- 
dom for  Conrad.  The  angle  is  that  they  will 
call  a  new  show  "Conrad  Thibault's  Log  Cabin," 
if  he  signs  an  exclusive  contract  which  will  take 
him  off  of  Winninger's  Tent  Show. 


Oct.  24 


5"  IT 


260 


Gray 


Won't 
talk 


B.  A.  Rolfe 

This   rotu/id   gentleman,   busy  making   his  third 
miHion — he  made  two  in  the  movies — will  hire  a 
promising  arranger  any  day  in  the  week.    So,  if 
you  arrange  promisingly.  .  .  . 


Aug.  23      5'  9' 


155        Sandy  Married 


Ray  Perkins 

This  funny  comic  could  have  crashed  the  dough 
Major   Bowes'  amateur  winners  are  making  on 
tour,  but  since  he  conducts  a  rival  simon-pure 
program,  he  decided  it  would  be  unethical. 


Mar.  18      5'  7" 


165 


Blonde  Married 


George  Olsen 

Maybe  it's  because  George  has  six  new  men  in 
his  band,  none  more  than  twenty-one,  that  he  is 
replacing  his  familiar  train  theme.  Anyway,  the 
new  melody  (to  be  inaugurated,  possibly,  on  a 
new  commercial)  is  by  an  amateur  writer. 


May  6 


6' 


199 


Black  Single 


Parkyakarkas 

Harry  Einstein  is  one  of  the  few  who  have 
achieved  stardom  in  a  role  overshadowed  by 
another.  Last  season  as  many  as  six  gag  writers 
collaborated  on  his  four-minute  spot — and  will 
again  when  he  and  Cantor  return  to  the  air. 


August 


5'  9" 


156 


Slightly 
Brown 


Married 


Phil  Baker 

Don't  worry  about  Phil.  Although  the  hams  he 
has  been  plugging  have  decided  against  further 
radio  ads,  Beetle,  Bottle  and  Baker  are  set  for 
an  even  better  show  to  be  aired  as  soon  as  you 
read  this. 


Feb.  19  5'3Vj' 


110      Chestnut  Single 


Connie  Gates 

Connie   is  greeted   by  studio  friends  with  this: 
"Wie  Gehts!"     It's  Peter  Van  Steeden's  idea. 
Incidentally,  Peter  and  David  Broeckman  are  the 
only  leaders  to  hail  from  Holland. 
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BY   MARY  JACOBS 


Mid-Victorian  angel,  or  modern 
Miss- which  is  Jessica  Dragonette? 


Hal  Phyfe 


IT  took  almost  a  whole  day  for  Jessica  Dra- 
gonette to  get  her  hair  cut.  Moreover,  she 
had  to  go  to  three  different  places  .  .  .  but, 
what  ?  What !  You  didn't  know  she'd  had  her 
hair  cut  ? 

Well,  it's  the  big  news  of  the  moment.  And 
a  big  scene  in  the  Paramount  picture,  "Big  Broadcast  of 
1936."  There,  for  the  first  time,  the  folk  who  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  the  air's  First  Lady  will  have  a  chance  to 
see  their  goddess  in  the  movies. 

The  funny — and  sorta  sad — thing  is  that  they  won't 
be  seeing  the  person  they've  adored.  They'll  be  seeing 
a  girl  whose  looks  have  done  a  chameleon  change  these 
last  few  weeks.  Here  is  a  brand-new  Jessica  just  out 
of  the  cellophane  wrapper,  all  dressed  up  and  ready  to  go 
places  in  the  motion  picture  business.  The  hair-cut  did 
it.  Personally,  I  like  her  heaps,  but  somehow  I  can't 
repress  the  teeny-weeny  wonder  if  all  this  about-face  is 
going  to  do  anything  to  the  heaven-high  career  of  hers. 
If  being  a  movie  actress — and  subject  to  the  mad  things 
the  movie  moguls  cause  nice  girls  to  do — might  not  wreck 
the  affection  in  which  she  is  held  by  a  lot  of  folk. 

You  see,  Jessica  never  was  a  flesh-and-blood  radio  star. 
That  nightingale  voice  came  out  of  the  heavens  and  lis- 
tening Hans  Olsen  up  in  Minnesota  let  his  brain  vapor- 
ings  turn  her  into  a  blonde  and  buxom  Brunhilde.  At 
the  same  moment,  Enrico  Spiglione  sat  listening  to  a  dark, 
flashing-eyed  Carmen  and  plain  Joe  Doakes  heard  a 
girl  with  a  Follies  face  and  a  Marlene  Dietrich  figure. 
But  now,  parading  through  two  superb  songs  in  the  "Big 
Broadcast,"  Jessica  becomes  a  lady  indubitably  lovely  to 
look  at  but  none  of  the  things  those  worthy  gentlemen 
had  imagined. 

So  the  movies,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  indeed, 
whether  she  likes  it  or  not,  are  bound  to  do  something  to 
her. 

You  may  wonder  why  this  all  came  about.  Why  has 
she  decided  to  run  the  gamut  of  critical  eyes  in  ten  thou- 
sand American  theatres.    I  think  I  know  the  answer. 

You  see,  really,  there  are  two  Jessica  Dragonettes.  First, 
there  is  the  angelic  sweetness-and-light  figure.  The  girl 
without  a  human  vice,  an  ordinary  emotion.  A  spiritual 
being,  above  all  worldly  things,  sheltered,  living  in 
shadows.  That's  the  picture  Publicity  has  created :  the 
image  that  millions  of  fans,  hearing  only  the  clear,  "sweet, 
flute-like  voice,  have  implanted  in  their  hearts.  During 
the  first  years  of  her  radio  career  this  side  of  Jessica 
predominated. 

And  then  there  is  the  other  Jessica,  the  modern  miss. 
A  bit  of  a  flirt.  A  bit  of  a  hoyden.  With  a  will  of  iron. 
With  a  temper.  Courage  to  spare.  Her  share  of  human 
virtues  and  failings.    A  modern  up-to-date  Jessica,  who 


wears  a  rubber  bathing  suit  and  kids  about  its  ripping; 
who  takes  a  drink  every  now  and  then ;  who  loves  to  stay 
up  late  dancing  with  the  boys.   A  bit  of  the  devil  in  her. 

Constantly,  since  Jessica  first  came  to  the  air  in  1926, 
these  two  Jessica  Dragonettes  have  been  warring  with 
each  other.  The  old-fashioned  girl  with  the  modern.  The 
mid-Victorian  angel  with  the  flesh-and-blood  twentieth 
century  girl. 

Publicity  has  shoved  the  old-fashioned  girl  into  the 
limelight.  The  millions  who  worship  Jessica  as  an 
ethereal  being  never  had  the  chance  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  other  Jessica.  How  could  she  show  her  real  self  to 
you  ?  Once  the  image  of  her  as  a  spiritual  being  had  been 
created,  she  was  afraid  to  come  out  into  the  open ;  afraid 
you  might  not  like  her  as  she  really  is.  Besides,  she  did 
not  approve  of  airing  her  private  life. 

Well,  all  that  is  over.  Jessica  has  surrendered — de- 
cided to  let  you  and  me  know  exactly  what  she  is  like. 
She's  as  fed  up  with  the  pictures  of  herself  as  an  un- 
cloistered  nun  as  I  am.  It's  her  cutting  her  hair  that  did 
it,  more  than  any  other  single  factor  I  know.  It  has 
introduced  into  her  life  a  new  phase,  what  might  almost  be 
called  the  Hollywood  period. 

In  the  past  there  have  been  flashes  of  the  modern  girl, 
of  the  hoyden,  even.  If  the  stories  of  what  Jessica  has 
done  had  been  told  of  anyone  else,  they  would  have 
caused  quite  a  rumpus.  When  they  happened  to  little 
Miss  Dragonette,  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  them.  For 
Jessica,  like  Helen  Hayes,  has  the  faculty  of  making  what- 
ever she  does  seem  immensely  proper. 

You  can't  conceive  of  your  spiritual,  gossamer  girl 
pulling  such  a  prank  on  a  producer  that  he  still  nurses  a 
grudge,  after  nine  years,  can  you? 

Yet  it  happened — when  Jessica,  new  to  New  York,  was 
walking  her  feet  off  looking  for  a  chance  at  a  stage  play. 
For  two  hours  she  had  sat  waiting  patiently  in  the  stuffy 
theatre.  There  were  at  least  a  hundred  other  girls,  tired 
and  restless,  waiting  for  tryouts.  They  had  been  called 
to  be  tested  for  a  singing  role  in  a  new  Morris  Green 
musical  show. 

Finally  the  stage  manager  appeared,  as  arrogant  and 
high-hat  as  they  come.  Patronizingly  he  told  the  girls 
about  the  play.  As  soon  as  Jessica  heard  it  was  to  be  a 
road  show,  her  interest  vanished.  She  couldn't  leave  New 
York. 

She  rose  quietly,  and  began  walking  out. 

"Hey,  you!"  he  yelled,  "where  are  you  going?" 

"On  the  spur  of  the  moment,"  she  told  me,  "I  decided 
to  have  some  fun  with  the  pompous  stage  director.  It 
would,  at  least,  repay  me  for  my  two  hours'  wait." 

Now  Jessica  speaks  French  beautifully.  In  her  most 
flirtatious  French  manner  she     ( Continued  on  page  72) 
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Leading  off  our  patchwork  of  ra- 
dio personalities  is  "Andy"  An- 
drews (above).  Listed  in  the  fam- 
ily Bible  in  his  home  town,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  as  Orvill  Andrews,  Jr., 
Andy  early  devoted  himself  to 
music.  His  voice  and  his  banjo 
helped  to  put  him  through  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska.  In  1932  he 
joined  Al  Pearce's  gang  and  still 
is  its  singing  comedian.  He  is 
married  and  has  a  young  son. 


As  easy  to  look  at  as  to  listen  to 
is  Kaye  Kernan  (above).  Miss 
Kernan  is  a  Cincinnati  society  girl, 
who  studied  voice  at  the  Cincin- 
nati Conservatory  of  Music.  She 
appeared  in  amateur  theatricals 
and  also  she  modeled  profession- 
ally for  a  short  time,  prior  to  her 
radio  debut  in  January,  1934. 
Kaye  is  the  vocalist  with  Johnny 
Hamp's  orchestra  at  the  Ambas- 
sador  Hotel,   in   Atlantic  City. 


inaT  pieasanT  smgsng  voice  you 
hear  with  the  Cities  Service  Or- 
chestra belongs  to  Ross  Graham 
(below).  This  young  Southern  bari- 
tone is  an  Ark  ansas  Atwater  Kent 
audition  winner.  He  has  sung 
special  programs  of  justly-popular 
new  and  old  ballads,  sued  as 
"Bless  This  House",  "Come  to  the 
Fair",  and  "Beautiful  Dreams",  and 
other  lovely  songs  well  suited  to 
his  sympathetic  Southern  voice. 


So  much  has  been  written  about 
Vivienne  Segal  (below) — Vivienne 
of  the  Broadway  musical  comedy 
stage — Vivienne  of  the  movies — 
Vivienne  of  the  airlanes.  .  .  .  You 
know  her  as  well  as  we  do  nowl 
Vivienne  is  the  featured  soloist  of 
Waltz  Time — that  delightful  pro- 
gram that  makes  Friday  evenings 
at  nine  a  truly  memorable  occa- 
sion. We  couldn't  omit  her  from 
our  pages  of  radio  personalities. 


This  young  and  smiling  lady  on  our 
left  is  Helen  Oelheim.  You've 
heard  her  amiable,  sweet  con- 
tralto on  the  "Showboat"  program. 
Helen  began  her  singing  at  the 
advanced  age  of  ten— as  a 
church  soloistl  Ever  since  1928 
she's  been  in  radio  almost  con- 
stantly. The  Metropolitan  Opera 
has  engaged  her  for  the  coming 
season.  Helen  is  married  and 
lives    in    Merrick,    Long  Island. 


Another  one  of  the  popular  radio 
highlights  is  one  who  is  heard  reg- 
ularly on  many  outstanding  pro- 
grams. Rosaline  Greene  [above) 
has  played  more  feminine  leading 
roles  on  the  air  than  most  people 
in  radio  can  remember.  When  she 
steps  into  a  role,  she  identifies 
herself  sympathetically  with  it.  No 
wonder  her  work  is  in  demand 
with  sponsors  and  producers. 
Beauty  and  brains  do  mix,  yes  sirl 


Looking  at  Loretta  Lee  (above] 
you  are  aware  of  gay,  vivid  color 
notes— green  eyes,  and  auburr 
hair,  and  warm,  red  lips.  .  .  .  Lis- 
tening to  her  sing,  you  are  awar 
of  sweet  notes,  ana  hot  notes — 
notes  that  stir  a  responsive  feelinc 
in  your  heart.  George  Hall  "dis 
covered"  Loretta  in  a  music  pub 
lisher's  office.  She  made  her  star 
in  kiddy  reviews.  Remember  "Then 
ain't  no  maybe  in  my  baby's  eyes" 


Another  in  our  crosswork  pattern 
of  radio  favorites  it  Zora  Layman 
(below).  Zora  if  the  tuneful  solo- 
ist on  the  "Home  on  the  Range" 
program,  and  she  likewise  has  a 
range  of  her  very  own  well  worth 
I  boasting  aboutl  Yes — it's  a  vocal 
range,  and  it  actually  covers  three 
octaves — from  low  C  to  high  C! 
You've  heard  this  lovely  and  tal- 
ented songstress  with  John  Charles 
Thomas  on  Wednesday  evenings. 


And  another  popular  singing  trio 
is  composed  of  "The  Rorettes" 
and  "Muzzy"  (below).  "The  Ro- 
rettes", who  look  like  twins  but 
aren't,  are  May  and  Dee  Gohlke. 
And  "Muzzy"  is  Muzzy  Marcellino. 
Their  fetching  close  harmony  is 
heard  with  Ted  Rorito's  band. 
'The  Rorettes"  joined  the  band 
only  last  season,  but  "Muzzy"  long 
has  been  a  favorite  with  countless 
Rorita  fans  along  the  airlanes. 


Meet  Lucy  Monroe  (below).  f\ 
prima  donna  of  opera  and  musi- 
cal comedy,  Lucy  now  stars  eoch 
week  in  two  of  the  Columbia  net- 
work's most  popular  programs. 
On  Sundays  she  is  heard  on  Abe 
Lyman's  "Metodiana"  broadcast, 
and  on  Tuesdays  she  plays  the 
role  of  Rank  Munn's  leading  lady 
in  "Lavender  and  Old  Lace".  Lucy 
began  her  singing  career  in  the 
first  "Little  Show"  in  New  York. 


"Uncle"  Jim  Harkins  (above), 
pinch-hitter  for  Red  Allen  in  Town 
Hall  Tonight  while  the  comedian 
is  out  in  Hollywood,  once  was  a 
vaudeville  heodliner,  with  his  wife. 
The  team  was  billed  as  "Marion 
and  Jim  Harkins".  Later  he  ap- 
peared in  many  movie  "shorts '. 
Friendship  with  Fred  Alien  brought 
him  into  radio  work  in  1931.  Uncle 
Jim  now  acts  as  Amateur  Cast- 
ing   Director    for    Town  Hall. 


There's  romance  blooming  in  the 
Shell  Chateau — when  Peggy  Gar- 
diner and  Jack  Stanton  (below), 
popular  young  singing  team,  con- 
tribute their  charming  duets, 
along  with  the  glittering  galaxy 
of  guest  stars  presented  each 
week  by  Al  Jolson  during  the  Shell 
Chateau  broadcasts.  And  is  this 
sweet  romance  a  real  one?  Or 
merely  a  radio  romance.  But  you'll 
have  to  guess  the  answer  to  that  I 


After  NBC  engineers  "wake 
the  networks,  the  Don  Hall 
(above)  goes  on  the  air  every 
week-day  morning  promptly  at 
seven-thirty,  as  the  eye-opener 
for  the  radio  audience.  The  trio's 
offering  is  a  program  of  songs  and 
patter,  an  offering  that  brought 
them  from  an  Ohio  schoolroom  to 
New  York.  The  trio  are  Grace 
Donaldson  (left),  George  "Don" 
Hall,  Hortense  Rose  (Mrs.  Hall). 


Across  the  page,  at  our  left,  is  tal- 
ented Anne  Tee  man.  Anne  is  a 
New  Yorker,  but  she  grew  up  out 
in  Chicago.  There  she  played  in 
stock  companies,  then  she  wos 
whisked  off  to  Hollywood  to  make 
silent  pictures.  After  that  she  re- 
turned to  New  York  to  play  fea- 
tured roles  on  the  Broadway  stage. 

i. now  Pky*  an  imPor*ant  role 
~™at  ft  Norah— in  Gertrude 
Berg'i  "The  House   of  Glass." 


Last,  but  not  the  least  in  our  cross- 
section  of  radio,  is  lovely  Bess 
Johnson  (left).  And  the  bewitch- 
ing young  lady  with  her  is  her  six- 
year-old  daughter,  little  Miss  Jane 
Orr  Perry.  Bess  is  well  known  to 
her  listeners  as  the  modern,  so- 
phisticated bachelor-girl,  "Ranees 
Moron",  of  'Today's  Children"— 
but  in  reality  she  is  a  devoted  wife 
and  mother  and  home-maker.  Her 
husband  is  Doctor  Paul  Perry. 


How  Pat  found  Pick, 
Molasses  found  January 
and  both  found  fortune 


"Us  is  min- 
strel mens," 
say  Pat  and 
Pick  —  alias 
Padgett  and 
Malone  —  or 
Molasses  V 
January. 


c/ 


pick  21  ml  pat 


"RUN  'em  on,  boys — Run  'em  o-o-on!" 
Folks,  say  howdy  to  Molasses  'n'  January,  alias 
Pick  and  Pat,  alias  Padgett  and  Malone.  First 
meet  Pat,  or  Molasses,  or  Butterbeans,  or  Box- 
car or  Sooty  or  any  nom-de-blackface  you  can 
think  of  off-hand.  He's  answered  to  the  most  outland- 
ish names  this  side  of  the  minstrel  boards.  But  if  he 
had  a  formal  moment,  he'd  be  called  Mr.  Pat  Padgett. 

Some  folks  are  disappointed  when  they  see  "Showboat" 
to  learn  that  Molasses  V  January  really  are  not  negroes 
at  all  but  a  pair  of  white  fellers  with  black  stuff  smeared 
all  over  their  Irish  noggins.  But — "Us  ain't  supposed  to 
be  culluh'd,"  explains  Pat  in  real  Molasses-ese.  "Us  is 
minstrel  mens." 

Any  veteran  barnstormer  just  has  to  take  a  look  at  Pat 
Padgett  to  see  before  him  a  real  old-time  minstrel  man 
come  to  life.  From  that  broken-down  straw  hat,  past  the 
burnt  cork  face  and  languorous  drawl,  down  to  the  daw- 
dling dog-trot.  Pat's  as  much  a  part  of  a  minstrel  show  as 
a  page  out  of  a  1907  Billboard. 

Get  his  background.  Birthplace :  Atlanta,  Geawgiah. 
First  stepping  stone :  amateur  nights  at  the  "Orpy" 
House.  Experience :  end  man  in  a  Birmingham  minstrel 
show.  Shades  of  a  cross-eyed  pickanniny,  if  that  don't 
give  him  all  the  ingrejiments  of  a  lowdown  minstrel  mans ! 
(Help,  they've  got  us  talking  that  way,  too!) 

After  touring  around  with  the  then-famous  'Lasses 
White's  Show,  Pat  annexed  himself  a  partner  and  they 
both  did  a  blackface  double  in  vaudeville.  They  toured 
the  South  and  Midwest  until  one  fine  day  the  partner  got 
homesick  and  left  Pat  and  a  little  note  stuck  underneath 
a  cold  cream  jar,  and  a  "dare-you-make-me-laugh"  audi- 
ence howling  for  them  out  front. 

Equal  to  the  emergency,  Pat  (Continued  on  page  83) 


"WE'RE  too  much  alike  to  go  together  out- 
[j.ikJUd^    s'^e  of  work." 

Pick  Malone — otherwise  January  of  Molas- 
ses 'n'  January,  otherwise  Pick  of  Pick  and 
Pat — talking  about  his  partner  and  himself. 
"We're  two  hot-headed  Irishmen,"  Pat  said,  "and  if  we 
saw  too  much  of  each  other — well,  the  team  of  Molasses 
and  January  wouldn't  have  been  together  this  long." 
(Going  on  its  fourth  birthday,  incidentally.) 

No  wonder.  They're  two  scrappy  Irishmen  who  will 
square  fists  at  the  drop  of  a  brown  derby.  And  just  as 
quickly  forget  what  they're  fighting  about.  Like  the 
time  they  were  playing  vaudeville  and  were  supposed  to 
take  a  curtain  call.  Pick  found  himself  on  the  stage — 
no  Pat  in  sight — taking  the  bow  alone.  He  stalked  off 
the  stage  and  found  Pat  in  the  dressing-room  content- 
edly listening  to  the  World  Series  over  the  radio.  Pick 
called  Pat  a  so-and-so.  Pat  called  Pick  a  this-and-that. 
Pick  swung  at  Pat.  Pat  swung  at  Pick.  And  pretty 
soon  there  were  four  white-gloved  minstrel  fists  pummel- 
ing  away  until  a  group  of  stagehands  heaved  the  fists  and 
their  owners  clear  out  into  the  backstage  alleyway.  They 
lifted  themselves  up.  Pat  dusted  Picks  suit.  Lick  dusted 
Pat's  trousers,  and  they  walked  in.  friends  again. 

TNT  and  nitro-glycerine,  Mrs.  Pick  calls  them.  Mrs. 
Pick  should  know  her  famous  husband  better  than  any- 
one else  because  besides  being  his  marital  partner  for 
about  twenty  years,  she  was  his  vaudeville  partner  for 
about  sixteen.  She  met  him  when  she  was  a  chorus-girl  i 
and  he  was  hoofer  and  end  man  in  a  Midwest  travelling! 
show.  They  both  came  from  Oklahoma,  they  both  liked  | 
show  business  and  hot  tamales,  so  they  married  and  forth- 
with became  the  professional  team  of  Malone  and  Mack,  a; 
hlack-and-tan  minstrel  twosome.  (Continued  on  page  A',"?) 


e,  they  call  it 
White  Rabbit 

e.  Milton  Cross 
conductor,  and 

imie  McCollion 
;the  driver. 


Here  we  are,  Juniors !  New  Pictures,  new  programs,  news ! 


PROGRAMS  FOR  CHILDREN 


7:30  EST  («..;> — Jolly  Bill  and  Jane. 

NBC  Service  to  WEAF  only. 
(Monday  to  Saturday  Inclusive.) 
8:00  EST   <Vi> — Spareribs — children's  stories 
with  Malcolm  Claire. 

NBC  Service  Chicago  to  WEAF  and  net- 
work. 

(Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive.) 
8:15    EST    (%) — Pals— children's  dramatic 
sketch. 

NBC  Service  to  WJZ  and  network. 
(Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive.) 
8:00    EST     (1) — Sunday    Morning-    at  Aunt 
Susan's. 

(Sundays  only.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WGR  CKLW 
WFBM  WCAU  WEAN  WFBL  WMBR 
WQAM  WDBO  WGST  WPG  WLBZ  KLRA 
WFEA  WREC  WLAC  WDSU  WDBJ 
WMAS  W1BX  WWVA  WSPD  WORC 
WDNC  WHP  WDOD  WNAC  WKRC  WHK 
WJAS  WBIG  WBRC  WICC  WBNS  CKAC 
WREC  WTOC  WSJS  WSFA. 

9:00  EST   (1) — Coast  to  Coast  on  a  Bos  of 
the  White  Rabbit  Line.    Milton  J.  Cross 
conducting. 
(Sundays  only.) 
WJZ  and  associated  stations. 

8:30  EST  (Y*)— Junior  Radio  Journal— Bill 
Slater. 

(Saturday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 
10:30    EST     (%)—  Let's  Pretend— Children's 
Program. 

(Saturday  only.) 

WABC  WADC  WAAB  WKRC  WHK  KLZ 
WCAU  WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WDBO 
WICC  WBT  KVOR  WBNS  WOC  WOWO 
WREC  WDSU  WMBD  KTSA  WTOC 
WIBW  CFRB  KTUL  WIBX  KGKO  WSJS 
WKBN  WDAE  WMBG  WCOA  WOKO 
WKBW  WDRC  WDNC  WSBT  WMAS 
WCAO  WACO  WFEA  KLRA  WDOD 
WQAM  WFBM  WMBR  WNOX  WHP 
WLAC  WSFA  KSL  KOMA  KWKH  WLBZ 
WBIG  KFH  WDBJ  WGST  WORC  KRLD 
KSCJ  CKLW  WJAS  WSMK  WBBM 
WWVA. 

10:45  EST  <%)— Mrs.  Wlggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch.     Dramatic   Sketch.    Sponsored  by 

Wyeth  Chemical  Co.,  Inc  Jad  Salts. 

(Monday  to  Friday  Inclusive.) 

WABC     WKBW     WBBM     WHK  WCAU 

KMOX. 

11:00  EST  (1) — Horn  and  Hardart's  Children's 
Hour.   Juvenile  Variety  Program. 

(Sunday  only.) 


WABC  only. 
12:15  EST   <V4) — The  Gumps.    Radio  Sketch. 
Sponsored  by  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
— Linit,  Karo,  Mazola  and  Kre-Mel. 

(Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 
WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WGR 
WBBM  WKRC  WHK  KRNT  CKLW  WDRC 
KMBC  KFAB  WHAS  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN 
KMOX  WFBL  WJSV  KERN  KMJ  KHJ 
KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL 
KFPY  KWG  KVI  WGST  WBRC  WBNS 
KRLD  KLZ  WOWO  KTRH  KLRA  WREC 
WCCO  WDSU  KOMA  KSL  KTSA  KSCJ 
WMAS. 

4:00    EST    (Vi)—  Betty    and  Bob— dramatic 
sketch. 

(Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday,  Friday.) 
NBC  Service  Chicago  Studios  to: 
WJZ  WBZ  WJR  WHAM  KDKA  KOIL 
WBZA  WOAI  WMAL  WSTR  WENR 
KVOO  WKY  KPRC  KOA  KDYL  KPO 
KFI  WBAP  KGW  KOMO  KHQ  WBAL. 

4:30  EST — Our  Barn — Children's  Program 
with  Madge  Tucker. 
(Saturday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

4:45  EST — Adventures  in  King  Arthur  Land. 
Direction  of  Madge  Tucker. 
(Thursday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

5:15  EST    {Y*) — Grandpa  Burton — humorous 
sketch  with  Bill  Baar. 
(Monday.  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

5:30  EST   (Y*) — The   Singing  Lady— nursery 
jingles,  songs  and  stories. 
(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
WJZ  WBAL  WBZ  WBZA  WHAM  KDKA 
WGAR   WJR    WLW   CRCT   CFCF  WFIL 
WMAL  WSYR. 

5:30  EST  (V»> — Jack  Armstrong,  Ail  Amer- 
ican Boy. 

(Monday  to  Friday  Inclusive.) 

WABC     WOKO    WNAC     WDRC  WCAU 

WJAS     WEAN     WMAS.      6:30 —  WBBM 

WCAO  WGR  WHK  CKLW  WJSV  WOWO 

WHEC  WFBL. 
5:30  EST  (%) — Children's  dramatic  program 

with  Tom  Mix — Ralston  Purina  Co. 

WEAF  WEEI  WTIC  WJAR  WTAG  WCSH 

KYW  WFBR  WRC  WGY  WBEN  WCAE 

WTAM  WWJ  WSAI  WHIO. 
5:45  EST  (%) — Mickey  of  the  Circus. 

(Friday  only.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WHK 
WDRC  WCAU  WJAS  WSPD  WJSV  WDBO 
WDAE   KHJ  WGST  WPG   WLBZ  WICC 


WBT  WBIG  WDSU  WCOA  WHEC  WIBX 
WKRC  WTOC  WDNC  KSL  WBNS  WMBR 
WHP  WOC  WVOR  KTSA  WSBT  WDOD 
KOH  WBRC  CKAC  KGKO  WACO  WNOX 
WHAS  KOMA  WFBL  WDBJ  KMBC  KLZ 
KRLD  WFAE  WALA  KMOX  KTRH 
KERN  KFPY 
5:45  EST  (Y*)—  Little  Orphan  Annie— child- 
hood playlet. 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA  KDKA  WBAL  WGAR 
WRVA  WIOD  WJAX  WHAM  WJR  WCKY 
WMAL  WFLA  CRCT  CFCF.  6:45 — KWK 
KOIL  WKBF  KSTP  WEBC  KFYR  WSM 
WMC  WSB  WKY  KPRC  WOAI  KTBS 
WAVE  WSMB  WBAB. 
5:45  EST  (Yt) — The  Adventures  of  Sam  and 
Dick — sketch. 

(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 

NBC  Service  to  WEAF  and  network. 
6:00  EST  (Y*)—  Animal  News  Club — children's 

program  featuring  Lou  Rogers,  cartoonist 

and  entertainer. 

(Wednesday  only.) 

NBC  Service  to  WJZ  and  network. 
6:00 — EST — Orgets  in  the  Air, 

(Tuesdays  only.) 

WEAF  and  network. 
6:00    EST    (y4> — Buck   Rogers   in   the  35th 

Century. 

(Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day.) 

WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WAAB  WKBW 
WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WCAU  WJAS  WFBL 
WJSV  WBNS  WHEC. 
6:15  EST  OA) — The  Ivory  Stamp  Club  with 
Capt.  Tim  Healy — Stamp  and  Adventure 
Talks. 

(Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday.) 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA. 
6:15  EST  (%) — Bobby  Benson  and  Sunny  Jim. 

(Monday.  Wednesday,  Friday.) 

WABC     WOKO     WAAB     WGR  WDRC 

WCAU     WEAN    WFBL    WHEC  WMAS 

WLBZ. 

6:15  EST  (%) — Winnie,  the  Pooh — children's 
program. 

(Tuesdays.)     (6:00  EST — Friday.) 
WJZ  and  network. 
6:45   EST    (Ya) — Billy   and  Betty — dramatic 
sketch. 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
NBC  Service  to  WEAF  only. 
7:15  EST  (Y*) — Popeye,  the  SaUor  (Wheatena 
Corp.). 

WEAF  and  basic  network. 
(Thursday  and  Saturday.) 


JUNIOR  JOURNAL 


Two  old  friends! 
Daily,  except  on 
Sundays,  you  can 
hear  Jolly  Bill  and 
Jane.  Jane's  real 
name  is  Peggy 
Zinke.  She  is  four- 
teen years  of  age. 
Jolly  Bill's  name  is 
William  Stejnke. 


Billy  and  Bobby 
Mauch  are  ten. 
They  sing,  dance 
and  act  on  The 
Children's  Hour, 
Gibson  Family, 
Tom  Mix,  The 
Lady  Next  Door 
and  on  other 
NBC  programs. 


Here  is  Jimmy  Mc- 
Callion,  whose 
pictufp  several 
have  asked  to 
see.  He  is  in  sev- 
eral spots  in  these 
pages.  Jimmy  has 
lots  of  pep,  and 
is  chief  mainstay 
to  Madge  Tucker. 


You  know  this 
one,  of  coursel 
Adventures  in 
King  Arthur  Land. 
Left  to  right  — 
Charita  Bauer, 
Jimmy  McCallion, 
Ethel  Blume,  Lyon 
Mary  Oldham, 
Patricia  Peardon. 


Oool  Ooo!  Dan- 
ger! Buck  Rogers 
and  Wilma  Deer- 
ing  are  in  a  tight 
corner  now!  But 
their  rocket  pistols, 
jumping  belts  and 
television  helmets 
will  save  them! 
We'll  bet  on  that! 


Hoot,  mon!  'Tis 
Walter  Campbell 
Tetley  himself! 
He's  been  singing 
in  Scotland  this 
summer  and  there 
he  was  called 
"NBC's  Harry  Lau- 
der. Walter  is  now 
fourteen  years  old. 


Ethel  Blume  is  six- 
teen and  a  real 
veteran  of  the  air- 
waves. She  is 
Queen  Guinevere, 
in  Adventures  in 
King  Arthur  Land. 
She  makes  her 
own  sailor  suits  to 
wear  in  the  studio. 


Dick  Tracy  and 
Tess  Trueheart, 
whose  thrilling  ad- 
ventures are  eag- 
erly followed  by 
many  fans.  Dick 
is  really  Ned 
Wever,  and  Tess 
Trueheart's  name 
is  Rose  Keane. 


"tPaal  (fit Li  and.  Hoyl: 


ITiis  month  we  are  crowded  for  space,  and  so  I  have 

0  room  for  a  story.  .  .  .  On  the  opposite  page  you  will 
3  some  new  pictures  of  your  radio  favorites,  with  news 
hem  and  their  work.  Next  month  I  expect  to  have  a 
/  nice  story  for  you. 

*       *  * 

1  the  children  who  have  written  me  that  they  wish  to 
bur  Radio  Stars  Junior  Club,  I  must  express  my  deep 
t  that  they  have  had  to  wait  so  long 

ieir  membership  pins.  I  hope  that 
an  be  patient  a  little  longer,  for  I  am 
to  have  a  very  fine  pin  for  you — 
s  soon  as  they  are  ready  to  be  sent, 
hall  have  them. 


ise  of  lack  of  space  we  had  to  omit 
lub  Room  page  from  the  September 
i,  and  so  we  have  few  new  members 
month  to  add  to  our  list.  But  we  ex- 
:  to  hear  from  many  more  children 
soon  as  they  have  read  the  Septem- 
r  Radio  Stars  Magazine.  Watch  for 
eir  names  next  month, 
lere  are  the  newest  to  join  our  club: 


Dear  Peggy  Lee: 

I  noticed  in  the  September  issue  of  Radio  Stars  Junior  that  there 
were  only  three  of  our  promised  five  pages.  I  thought  the  reason  might 
he  that  you  had  not  received  many  letters  from  your  junior  readers. 
I  have  been  wanting  to  join  the  club  but  have  never  found  time.  When 
I  saw  two  pages  of  our  club  missing,  J  thought  J  had  better  hurry  and 
join.  So,  here  I  am. 

I  am  fifteen  years  old,  and  I  think  the  Radio  Stars  Junior  is  a  great 
thing  for  all  junior  readers.  For  a  long  time  there  have  been  certain  boys' 
and  girls'  pictures  that  I  have  wanted  to  see  in  Radio  Stars,  and  now  I  am 
glad  I  can  be  assured  of  seeing  them  sooner  or  later. 

Would  you  please  put  in  the  Radio  Stars  Junior  a  picture  of  Florence  and 
Billy  Halop  and  Walter  Tetley. 

Don't  you  tliink  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  questionnaire,  so  that  the 
members  could  ask  questions  about  their  favorite  child  stars f 

I  hope  you  like  my  letter,  and  J  will  be  awaiting  my  membership  pin.  J  hope 
there  will  be  more  members  joining  our  duo.  You  will  be 
hearing  from  me  often,  becaMse  I  want  the  club  to  con- 
tinue.  I'm  all  for  it! 

Yours  truly, 
Ruth  Qum,  East  Canton,  Ohio. 

And  here  is  one  from  Allan  Jones: 

Dear  Miss  Lee: 

I  read  Radio  Stars  and  enjoy  it  very  much,  especially 
the  Junior  section.  I  am  writing  to  you  because  I  would 
like  to  become  a  member  of  your  club.  "Six  Gun  Justice" 
is  my  favorite,  with  "Dick  Tracy,"  "Little  Orphan  Annie" 
and  "Buck  Rogers"  running  a  close  race  for  second  place. 
I  would  like  to  see  pictures  of  the  cast  of  "Little  Orphan 
Annie"  in  your  section. 

Hoping  that  I  may  become  a  member  and  wishing  you 
lots  of  success, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Allan  Jones,  Little  Britain,  Ontario,  Canada. 


Marjorie  Rosen  writes: 

"My  favorite  children's  program  on  the  air  is 
Bobby  Benson.  I  like  him  because  he  is  so  human, 
not  tike  others  that  sound,  so  make-believe.  An- 


Hazel  William*,  1!04  South  Washington  Ave.,  Dunellen,  New  Jersey. 
Roberta  Perkins,  73  Fayette  St.,  Watertown,  Massachusetts. 
Allan  Jones,  Xittle  Britain,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Ruth  Gam,  East  Canton,  Ohio. 

Rosemary  Gaffney,  0718  110th  St.,  Richmond  Hill,  New  York. 
Florence    Marilyn    Druck,    3819    15th    Ave.,    Brooklyn,  New 
York. 

Tom  Wilt,  107  Chestnut  Street,  Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 
Marjorie  Rosen,  1S807  Lewiston  Ave.,  St.  Albans,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

-  Robert  Ballard,  10  Barstow  Ave.,  Towanda,  Pennsylvania. 
Virginia  Marilyn  Rohr,  237  South  Richardson  Ave.,  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Your  letters  were  so  interesting,  I  wish 
that  I  could  print  them  all.    But  I 
have   room   only   for  one  or 
two.  Here  is  one  from  Ruth 
Gum  (a  very  good  letter): 


other  favorite  is  Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th  Century. 
"Would  you  please  have  a  picture  of  Jimmy  McCallion  in  this 
section  some  month." 

Adeline  Rosinskt  wants  a  story  of  Og,  Son  of  Fire,  and  I  hope 
to  have  one  for  a  future  issue.  .  .  .  Gwendolyn  Withers  and 
Carolyn  Kerr  ask  for  a  story  of  Bobby  Benson.  .  .  .  Frances 
Fox  would  like  to  see  one  of  Mary  Small.  .  .  .  Clara  Waller 
also  is  interested  in  Mary  Small  and  in  Florence  and  Billy 
Halop.  .  .  .  Marie  Hedges  asked  for  a  picture  of  the  White 
Rabbit  Bus,  and  I  was  glad  to  use  one  for  our  program 
page.  .  .  .  Virginia  and  Vera  Guratorich  also  are  Bobby 
Benson  fans,  and  followers  of  Little  Orphan  Annie.  .  .  . 
Russell  and  Elaine  Carroll  ask  for  Buck  Rogers  and 
Bobby  Benson.  .  .  .  Eleanor  Fair  wants  the  story 
the  Singing  Lady  told  about  Cinderella.  .  .  . 
Thomas  M.  Hancock  likes  the  Singing  Lady  and 
Mickey  of  the  Circus.  .  .  .  Edith  Green  enjoys 
the  Let's  Pretend  program.  .  .  .  And  there 
are   many,   many    other   requests  and 

(Please  turn  to  page  54 
for    other   letters  and 
Club   Room  news.) 


How  to  serve 
grand  dinners 
with  that  greatly 
desired  effect  of 
casual  perfection 


By  NANCY  WOOD 


For  his  evening  meal  Fred  Waring 
enjoys  a  thick  slab  of  roast  beef, 
bouillon  potatoes  and  new  succotash. 
Below,  a  tempting  dish,  this  plate  of 
Southern  chicken  and  rice  croquettes. 


radio  stars9 


THE  important  business  of  an  appetizing  meal  may  seem 
to  have  little  in  common  with  a  successful  broadcast,  yet 
in  both  cases  the  reason  for  their  success  is  much  the 
same — advance  thought  and  preparation. 

I  kept  thinking  of  this  the  other  day  as  I  listened,  fas- 
cinated, while  Fred  Waring  described  the  tremendous 
amount  of  thought  and  planning  that  goes  into  each  of  his 
regular  weekly  Ford  broadcasts.  Yet  this  delightful  hour 
of  entertainment  achieves  above  all  an  effect  of  casual 
informality.  The  effort  expended  on  its  preparation,  as 
you  know,  is  never,  for  one  instant,  apparent  during  the 
broadcast. 

Just  the  previous  Tuesday  I  had  witnessed  one  of 
these  broadcasts  at  Columbia's  Radio  Playhouse  and 
commented  on  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  the  perform- 
ance (quite  unlike  the  hurried  last-minute-meal  I  had 
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literally  thrown  together  before  going  to  the  thcatei 

At  the  door  of  the  Playhouse  I  presented  a  pass  w 
had  proved  almost  as  hard  to  get  as  an  interview 
Greta  Garbo!  Then,  as  I  found  a  seat  in  the  alreal 
crowded  theatre,  a  slim,  collegiate-looking  young  ml 
came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  made  a  short  spetl 
of  introduction  to  the  audience  of  well  over  a  thousal 
people.  On  the  platform  back  of  him  were  three  youl 
girls  in  simple  evening  dresses  and  an  orchestra  of  soil 
thirtv-five  men.  all  grinning  in  happy,  friendly  fashi(| 
Even  the  sound  effect  fellows  and  the  men  in  the  conj 
room  were  wreathed  in  smiles. 

The  hands  of  the  clock  moved  around  to  9:30.  I  1 
voting  leader  raised  his  hand.  Silence !  Then  a  burst 
gay.  peppy  music — Fred  Waring  was  on  the  air.  1 
studio  audience  settled  back  in  (Continued  on  page  i 


"I'M  ALL  READY  TO  GO  ON 
AFTER  I'VE  SMOKED  A  CAMEL... IT 
ALWAYS  SEEMS  TO  RENEW 
MY  ENERGY" 


•  The  Langhorne  estate, 
"Greenfields,"  is  famous 
for  its  hospitality.  "I  notice 
that  Camels  disappear 
amazingly  fast,"  says  Mrs. 
Langhorne.  "Every  one 
likes  them — they  are  mild 
and  you  never  tire  of  their 
flavor."  Costlier  tobaccos 
do  make  a  difference! 


•  "I  certainly  appreciate 
the  fact  that  Camels  never 
make  me  either  nervous 
or  edgy,"  Mrs.  Langhorne 
says.  "I  can  smoke  all  the 
Camels  I  want."  It  is  true 
that  Camels  never  upset 
the  nerves.  The  millions 
more  Camel  spends  are  jus- 
tified. Smoke  one  and  see. 


Mrs.  Langhorne  grew  up  in  New  Orleans.  Now 
she  lives  in  Virginia,  where  she  rides  to  hounds. 
"One  thing  I  especially  like  about  Camels,"  she 
says,  "is  the  fact  that  they  are  not  strong  and 
yet,  if  I  am  tired,  smoking  one  always  picks  me 
up.  I  feel  better  and  more  enthusiastic  immedi- 
ately." Camels  release  your  latent  energy — give 
you  a  "lift."  Millions  more  are  spent  every  year 
by  Camel  for  finer,  more  expensive  tobaccos. 


AMONG  THE  MANY 
DISTINGUISHED  WOMEN  WHO  PREFER 
CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS: 

NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 
MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 
POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 
THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR..  Sew  York 
J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE,  II.  Boston 
ERNEST  DU  PONT.  JR.,  Wilmington 
JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  Sew  York 
POTTER  D'ORSAY  PALMER.  Chicago 
BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER 
New  Yonk  ■ 


193.i.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  W.nston-Salem,  N.  C 


(^^ne^t ^ a-te  C_y  made 
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Atoote 


All  her  eggs  in  one  basket? 
Oh,  no  —  just  tennis  balls! 
And  here's  another  role  in 
which  Grace  is  a  winner — 
as  a  tennis  star!  She  loves 
to  be  out  on  the  court  of 
her  Beverly  Hills  estate. 
Playing  tennis,  singing  in 
Grand  Opera,  making  Motion 
Pictures,  singing  on  the  air 
— we  wonder  what  Grace 
does  with  her  spare  time? 
Also  we  wonder,  granting 
that  one  person  really  can 
have  so  many  talents,  where 
does  she  get  all  the  energy 
necessary  to  employ  them 
all?  Our  battered  beret  is 
off  to  Grace,  who  soon  will 
be  singing  once  more  to  her 
countless  admirers  over  the 
radio  on  the  Vick's  program. 


William  A.  Krnker 
Columbia  Studios 
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Skin  Fault!  start 
Underneath! 

In  the  underskirt 
are  the  tiny 
glands,  blood  ves- 
sels, nerves  and 
fibres  that  make 
the  outer  skin 
lovely.  When  they 
begin  to  fail,  skin 
faults  start  1 


Which  is  Yours? 

LINES  FADE  when  wasting  under 
tissues  are  stimulated  and  fill  out. 

PORES  REDUCE  when  freed  of 
clogging  secretions  from  within  skin. 

BLACKHEADS  GO  when  clogging 
secretions  are  removed,  and  under- 
skin  stimulation  prevents  clogging. 

BLEMISHES  STOP  coming  when 
blackheads  are  prevented. 

DRY  SKIN  SOFTENS  when  pene- 
trating oils  restore  suppleness  and 
failing  oil  glands  grow  active. 

TISSUES  WON'T  SAG  when  un- 
derskin  nerves  and  fibres  are  kept 
toned  up  and  stimulated. 


Miss  Maralyn  Tankersley  —  St.  Louis:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  stimulates 
the  very  life  of  my  skim.  It  has  kept  away  many  a  line  and  blemish." 

Wake  up  that 
Sleepy  Under  Skin 

with  "DeepSki  n'Crea  m 

See  outer  skin  lose 


Lines,  Blackheads,  Blemishes 


Mrs.  Richard  C.  du  Pont 


Society  aviator  who  holds  many  awards  for  her  achievements  in  the 
air,  says:  "After  using  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  my  skin  looks  as  if  it 
never  saw  a  speck  of  dirt!  1  never  have  a  sign  of  a  line  or  wrinkle." 


The  first  line  that  shows  in  your  face 
is  a  danger  signal!  A  sign  that  right 
under  it  skin  glands  and  cells  are  growing 
tired — getting  sleepy. 

Every  blackhead  you  find  means  that 
those  same  little  glands  are  overworked! 
Getting  clogged!  And  that's  true  of  most 
common  skin  faults — nearly  all  start 
when  your  underskin  slows  up. 

How  to  stir  up  underskin 

But  you  can  waken  that  sleepy  under- 
skin! Start  the  circulation  going  briskly 
again.  Stimulate  those  little  glands  and 
cells  to  full  activity! 

What  your  underskin  needs  is  the 
rousing  action  of  Pond's  deep-skin  Cream. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  made  of  spe- 
cially processed  fine  oils  which  go  deep  into 
the  pores.  The  first  application  flushes 
them  clean  of  every  particle  of  dirt  .  .  . 


make-up  . . .  skin  secretions.  At  once,  your 
skin  feels  fresher,  livelier — looks  clearer. 

Then  you  pat  fresh  Pond's  Cold  Cream 
right  into  your  newly  cleansed  skin.  Pat 
it  briskly  with  your  finger  tips.  Feel  the 
blood  coursing  through!  Every  little 
nerve  and  gland  and  fibre  is  wakened  by 
this  treatment.  Toned  up.  Invigorated! 
Your  skin  feels  alive!  .  .  .  wide-awake! 
Do  this  day  after  day — regularly — night 
and  morning. 

The  very  first  treatment  makes  your 
skin  clearer — feel  satiny.  Soon  little 
threatening  lines  begin  to  fade.  Black- 
heads clear  away.  Blemishes  stop  coming. 
Once  again  your  skin  is  firm — young.  Its 
color  blooms  again! 

Every  night,  give  your  skin  this  double-benefit 
treatment  .  .  .  Pat  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to 
flush  out  all  dirt,  make-up,  skin  impurities. 
Wipe  off.  Then — briskly — pat  in  more  Pond's 


Cold  Cream  to  invigorate  your  underskin — 
wake  up  tired  skin  glands,  nerves  and  cells. 

Every  morning,  in  thedaytime  before  youmake 
up,  refresh  and  reawaken  your  skin  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  Your  skin  will  be  smooth  and 
satiny,  ready  for  powder. 

Try  this  for  just  a  few  days — Send  for  the 
special  9-treatment  tube  offered  below.  You'll 
always  be  glad  of  the  day  you  started  to  use 
Pond's!  Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  absolutely  pure. 
Germs  cannot  live  in  it. 

Send  for  Special  9-Treatment  Tube 

Begin  to  clear  YOUR  skin  faults  away 

POND'S,  Dept.  H28  Clinton.  Conn. 

I  enclose  \oi  (to  cover  postage  and  packing)  for  special 
tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments, 
with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  and  5 
different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 

Name  !  

Street  

City  :  State  , 


Copyright,  1936,  Tond's  Extract  Company 
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In  the  picture  above,  we  look  in  on  a  rehearsal  scene.  Miss  Nila  Mack  is  the  lady  standing  with  her 
back  to  the  camera.  She  is  the  director  of  children's  programs  for  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
and  she  is  leading  her  juvenile  cast  through  a  rehearsal  of  the  dramatized  fairy  tale  program,  "Let's 
Pretend".  Florence  Halop  is  standing  by  the  hanging  microphone.  Estelle  Levy  and  Pat  Ryan  are  seated. 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


preferences — all  of  which  I  shall  try  to  an- 
swer, with  pictures,  news  and  stories,  Id 
future  issues.  An<l  I  hope  that  you  will  find 
in  each  issue  of  Radio  Stars  Junior  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure. 

A/eu/A  A/oieii 

James  McCallion  is  Billy  and 
Audrey  Eagen  is  Betty,  in  "Billy 
and  Betty"  .  .  .  Bobby  Benson  takes 
banjo  lessons  from  the  Mitchell 
boys  who  do  the  instrumental 
theme  on  his  program  .  .  .  "Sugar 
Cane,"  twelve-year-old  singer  and 
mimic,  is  featured  in  the  new  Sun- 
day radio  series  begun  September 
8th,  at  12: 15  over  NBC-WEAF.  Sugar 
comes  from  New  Orleans  and  she 
was  christened  Annablanche  Hon- 
ness  .  .  .  Did  you  know  that  Billy 
Idelson  writes  poems?  Some  of 
them  have  been  published  in  news- 
papers. He  likes  to  cook,  some- 
times, too  .  .  .  You  can  hear  Popeye 
the  Sailor  on  the  radio  now — in  the 
East  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Saturdays  at  7:15  p.m.  The  West 
Coast  program  will  be  presented  at 
4:45  p.m.  P.S.T.  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays and  Fridays  .  .  .  Irene 
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Wicker,  the  Singing  Lady,  enjoyed 
a  short  vacation  in  London,  En- 
gland, this  summer.  One  of  her 
special  wishes  was  to  see  the 
"changing  the  guard  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace"  .  .  .  Here  is  the  cast 
of  the  Bobby  Benson  program: 
Bobby  Benson,  Billy  Halop;  Tex, 
Neil  O'Malley;  Harka,  Craig  Mc- 
Donnell; Waco,  John  Shea;  Dio- 
genes, Tex  Ritter;  John  and  Bill, 
John  and  Bill  Mitchell  .  .  .  Billy 
Halop's  salary  for  his  radio  work  is 
high,  but  he  gets  only  twenty-five 
cents  a  day  for  spending  money. 

ANSWERS   TO  QUESTIONS: 

Honnn  Eberly,  Carolyn  Kerr — Bobby  Ben- 
son (Hilly  Halop)  is  thirteen,  I.ucv  Oilman 
Is  ten. 

Roberta  Perkins — YeB,  child  stars  read  their 
own  Ian  mail  and  will  send  pictures  if  you 
ask  for  them. 

Anne  Oliver — Baby  Rose  Marie's  address 
was  given  in  the  Club  Room  in  the  October 
issue.  As  this  book  goes  to  press  there  is  no 
information  as  to  when  she  will  return  to  the 
air. 

Mrs.  El  mm  Blaokman,  Bern  it  n  Rlchey-  Our 

press  service  gave  us  the  information  that 
Ireene  Wicker  had  played  "Jane"  on  the 
"Judy  ami  Jane"  program.  Checking  with 
the  studio,  we  learn  that  the  role  is  played  by 
Joan  Kay.  Sorry.  Errors  will  creep  In  some- 
times, but  we  do  make  every  effOrl  I"  be  ac- 
curate.   Thank  you  for  writing  us  about  t bis. 


Russell  anil  Elaine  Carroll,  Joan  Eevldes — 

No  Information  as  to  the  date  of  Dick  Tracy's 
return  to  the  air  is  available  at  this  date. 

Age* — Several  have  Inquired  the  ages  of 
some  of  the  child  stars.  This  always  is  a 
difficult  question  to  answer  with  complete 
accuracy.  Very  often  child  stars,  or  their 
parents,  or  their  managers,  do  not  like  to  re- 
veal their  actual  ages.  Which  is  natural 
enough.  Everyone  has  a  right  to  privacy  in 
certain  matters.  We  give  you  these  figures 
which  have  come  to  us  from  the  studios 
where  the  children  broadcast:  Billy  Idelson 
(15),  Melvin  Tonne  (0),  Michael  Janu  s  O'Pav 
(10).  Bat  Ryan  (11),  Seymour  Young  (10), 
Florence  Halop  (11),  Sonya  Bcnlamin  (4). 
Mildred  Schneider  (12).  Billy  Halop  and 
Lucy  Gllman  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere 
In  this  department. 

In  case  you  have  not  already  joined  Radio 
Stars  Junior  Club,  here  Is  a  coupon  for  you 
to  send  In.  Remember,  it  costs  you  nothing. 
There  are  no  dues  to  pay.  The  purpose  of 
the  club  is  to  bring  child  radio  listeners  to- 
gether, to  have  a  place  where  they  can  tell 
what  programs  they  like,  and  what  they 
think  of  the  programs  to  which  they  listen, 
to  bring  to  children  pictures,  news  and  stories 
of  chilil  radio  performers  and  their  programs. 


I  want  to  join  Radio  Stars' 
Junior  Club. 

Name  

Street  

City  

State  
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DON'T  ASK  MABEL. 
HER  5KIN  CIVE5  ME 

^the  WLUES! 


Between  the  ages  of  13  and  25, 
important  glands  develop.  This 
causes  disturbances  throughout 
the  body.  Harmful  waste  products 
get  into  your  blood.  These  poisons 
irritate  the  skin — and  pimples  pop 
out  on  the  face,  chest  and  back. 

Fleischman  n' s  Y  east  clears  those 
skin  irritants  out  of  your  blood. 
And  the  pimples  disappear! 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  3  times 
a  day,  before  meals,  until  your 
skin  has  become  entirely  clear. 
Start  today! 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 
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KQOL 

MILDLY  MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES- CORK-TIPPED 


COOL  UNDER  FIRE! 

COOLER— they've  got  a  touch  of  mild 
menthol  to  refresh  your  throat.  Tastier 
— because  the  fine  tobacco  flavor  is  kept 
at  the  peak.  And  you  get  a  fat  dividend  in 
the  valuable  B  &  W  coupon  in  each  pack; 
save  them  for  handsome  premiums.  (Offer 
good  in  U.  S.  A.  only.)  Now  that  the 
season  of  overheated  rooms  and  sniffles 
is  coming,  do  right  by  yourself  and  your 
throat;  get  on  the  trail  of  KGDLS.  And 
send  for  illustrated  premium  booklet. 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

SAVE  COUPONS  for 
HANDSOME  PREMIUMS 


15* /fe  TWENTY 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES  .  .  .  NOW  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES  ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 
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SUNDAYS 


(Oct.  <iHi,  lUlli.  20th  and  27th) 
10:0(1    KST    (Va> — Southernnires  Quartet. 

WJZ  and  an  NBC  blue  network. 

10:00  EST  <y2) — Dr.  Charles  L.  Gootlell. 
WEAF  and  an  NBC  red  network. 

11:30  EST  <1) — Major  Bowes1  Capitol 
Family,  Waldo  Mayo,  conductor  and 
solo  violinist;  Roy  Campbell  Royalists; 
Tom  McLaughlin,  baritone;  Nicholas 
Cosentino,  operatic  tenor;  Helen  Alex- 
ander, coloratura  soprano. 
NBC  Service  from  the  Capitol  Theatre 
to  WEAF  and  network. 

12:00  EST  (1) — Salt  Lake  City  Tabernacle 
Choir  and  Organ.  (From  Utah.) 
WABC  WOKO  CKLW  WIBX  WSPD 
WQAM  WDBO  WDAE  WPG  WLBZ 
WORC  WMUR  WKBN  WGR  WHK 
WCAU  WICC  WHP  WEAN  WNAC 
CFBR  WJSV  WDNC  WTOC  WBNS 
WBIG  WCAO  WJAS  WFBL 
WADC.  11:00  CST — WGST  WDSU 
WNAX  KWKH  KLRA  WREC  WCOA 
KRLD  KTRH  WCCO  WLAC  WMBD 
KSCJ  KLZ  WDNC  KOMA  WIBW  WOC 
KTSA  WACO  WHP  WDOD  KRNT 
KFAB  KFH  WSFA  KTUL  WOWO 
KGKO.  KMOX,  KTRH.  WALA.  KOH. 
WNOX  WLAC.  10:00  MST— KST.  0:00 
PST — KERN  KOIN  KFBK  KUI  KGB. 

12:00  Noon  EST   (Vi) — Tastyeasl  Oppor- 
tunity  Matinee,  Johnny   Johnson  and 
his  orchestra;  guest  artists. 
W.1Z     WBAL     WMAL     W  HZ  WBZA 
WSYR  KDKA  W.JR  WCKY. 

12:30  P.M.  EST  (1)  — Radio  Citj  Music 
Hall.  Symphony  orchestra;  Glee  Club; 
Soloists. 

W.IZ  and  an  NBC  blue  network. 

2:00    EST    (1) — Guest    Artists,  orchestra. 
(Radio  Corp.  of  America.) 
W.IZ  and  basic  blue  network. 

2:30  KST  ('/«) — Between  the  Bookends. 
WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WKBW 
WCAU  WJAS  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV 
WDBJ  WHEC  WIBX  W  MAS  WHK 
CKLW.  1:30  CST  —  KRNT  KS1BC 
WFBM  KFAB  WHAS  KMOX  WGST 
WBRC  WBT  WBNS  KRLD  WOWO 
WCCO  WLAC  KOMA  WMBD.  1 1  ::{(> 
PST — KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK 
KGB  KFRC  KOL  KFPY. 

3:00  KST  (1) — Symphonic  Hour.  Howard 
Harlow,  conductor. 

WABC    WKRC    WLBZ  WADC 

WHP   WMBG    WKBW  WCAO 

WPG    WKBN    WMUR  WBNS 

CFRB    WMAS    WGR  WHEC 

WDItc  WFBL  WSMK 

WICC    won. I  WSJS 
WJAS     WSPD  WDAE 


WDNC 
WEAN 
WIBX 
WOAM 

WTOC  Willie  WFBL  WSMK  WFEA 
WDBO  W  ICC  WDBJ  WSJS  WOKO 
CKLW  WJAS  WSPD  WDAE  WBT 
CKAC  WORC.  2 :00  CST  —  KFPY 
KRNT  WMBD  WACO  WSFA  WBBM 
KLRA  WSBT  WIBW  WOC  KTSA 
KSCJ   WFBM    WREC  KWKH 


WDSU 
KGKO 
WGST 
K  I'll 
12:00 
KERN 


KRLD  KTRH  KOMA  WHAS 
WDOD  WNOX  KM BC  KMOX 
WBRC  WCCO  KSCJ  WLAC 
WALA.  1:00  MST— KVOR  IfSL. 
I'ST —  KHJ  KOIN  KOL  KGB 
KFRC  KFBK  KWG. 
3:30  KST  (V4>  —  Penthouse  Serenade. 
Charles  Guylord's  sophisticated  mu- 
sic; Don  Mario,  soloist;  Dorothy  Ham- 
ilton, beauty  adviser;  guest  stars. 
(Maybelllne  Co.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WHIO 
KY  W  WSAI  Will'  WHEN  WTA.M 
W.IAR  WCSH  WFBR  WGY  WCAE 
WWJ.  2:30  CST — WMAQ  WOW  WDAF 
Wile  i  KSD. 
5:00  KST  (</2) — M  clod  la  no.  with  \be  Io- 
nian's Orchestra;  Bernice  Claire;  So- 
prano, and  Oliver  Smith.  Tenor.  (Ster- 
ling Products,  Inc. — Philips  Dental 
Magnesia.) 

WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WAAB  WCAU 
WJAS  WEAN  WSPD  wadc  WJSV 
WHEC  CFRB  WGR  WFBL  WKRC 
WHK  KRNT  CKLW  WDItC  WFBM. 
4:00  CST  —  WBI1M  K  M  BC  WHAS 
KMOX  KFAB  WCCO  CFRB. 
5:00  KST  <>/..)  —  Roses  and  Drums.  (Union 
Central  Life  Ins.  Co.) 


DRV  BV 
DRV 


WJZ  WMAL  WBZA  WHAM  WGAR 
WFIL  WJR  WBAL  WBZ  WSYR  KDKA 
WLW.  4:00  CST — WENR  KSO  KWK 
WREN  KOIL  WMT. 
5:00  EST  (y2) — America's  first  Rhythm 
Symphony — De  Wolf  Hopper,  narrator, 
with  86  artists  from  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  (United  Drug 
Co.) 

WEAF  WRVA  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA 
WTAM  WWJ  WSAI  WTIC  WTAG 
WRC  WJAR  WCSH  WFRB  WGY 
WBEN.  4:00  CST — WKY  WEEI  WCAE 
KVOO  WBAP  KTHS  KTBS  KPRC 
WOAI  WMAQ  WDAF  WIBA  WEBC 
WAVE  WSM  WMC  WSB  WAPI  WJDX 
WSMB.  3:00  MST — KOA  KDYL.  2:00 
PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KYW 
KHQ  KFSD. 
5:30  EST  (V&) — Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank 
Crumit,  Jack  Shilkret's  Orchestra. 
(General  Baking  Co.) 

WABC  WOKO  WAAB  WHK  WIBX 
WSPD  WBNS  WWVA  WADC  WCAO 
WGR  CKLW  WJSV  WHEC  WORC 
WDRC  WCAU  WEAN  WFBL  WICC 
4:30  CST— WFBM  KMBC 
KMOX    WDSU    KOMA  KFH 


Becker's  Fireside 
(John  Morrell  & 


WCAU 
WBNS 
W  KRC 
CST — 
WDSU 


WMAS. 
WHAS 
KTUL. 
5:30    EST     (V4) — Bob 
Chats  About  Dogs. 
Co.) 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA  WSYR  KDKA 
WBAL.  WMAL  WFIL  WHAM  WGAR 
WJR  WCKY.  4:30  CST — WENR  WMT 
KSO  KWK  WREN  KOIL. 
6:00  EST  (%) — National  Amateur  Night. 
Ray  Perkins.  Master  -  of  -  Ceremonies ; 
Arnold  Johnson's  Orchestra:  Amateur 
Talent.  (Health  Products  Corp.  Feen- 
A-Mint.) 

WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WAAB 
WJAS  WFBL  WJSV  WBT 
WHEC  CFRB  WKBW  WBBM 
WHK  CKLW  WDRC.  5:00 
WGST  KRLD  WREC  WCCO 
WOWO  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KMOX. 
3:00  PST — KERN  KM.I  KHJ  KOIN 
KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY 
KWG  KVI.    4:00  MST— KLZ  KSL. 

6:30  EST  (V2) — Grand  Hotel.  Anne  Sey- 
mour and  Don  Aineche.  (Campana  Co.) 
WJZ  WCKY  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ 
WBZA  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA  WJR. 
5:30  CST — WMT  WENR  KSO  KWK 
•WREN  KOIL  KSTP  WEBC.  4:30  MST 
— KOA  KDYL.  3:30  PST— KPO  KFI 
KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 

6:30  KST  (V4) — Sinilin'  Kd  McConnell. 
Songs.  (Acme  Paints.) 
WABC  WEAN  WFBL  WKBW  WDRC 
WAAB  WKRC  CKLW  WCAU  WJAS 
WJSV.  5:30  CST —  WBBM  WHAS 
KMOX  WCCO. 

7:00  KST  (>/i) — Jack  Benny.  (General 
Poods.) 

WJZ  network. 
7:30  KST  (%) — Alexander  Woollcott — The 

Town  Crier.    (Cream  of  Wheat  Corp.) 

WABC  and  network. 
7:30  KST  (%) — The  Bakers  Program  with 

O/.zle  Nelson,  Harriet  Milliard  and  Hob 

"Helieve-it-or-Not "   Ripley.  (Standard 

Brands.) 

WJZ  and  network 
7:30  KST  (%) — Fireside  Recitals.  Sigurd 
Nilssen.      basso;      Hardest]  Johnson, 

tenor;  Graham  McNamee,  commenta- 
tor.   (American  Radiator  Co.) 

WEAF  WTAG  W.IAR  WCSH  WTIC 
WHIO  KYW  WFBR  WRC  WGY 
WBEN  WWJ  WCAE  WTAM  WSAI. 
6:30  CST— WMAQ  WOW  WIRE  WDAF 
KSD 

7:45  KST  (>/,) — Sunset  Dreams — Morin 
Sisters  and  the  Ranch  Boys,  (Fitch.) 
WEAF  WTAG  W.IAR  WCSH  WHIO 
WFBR  WRC  WGY  WBEN  WCAE 
WTAM  WWJ  WLW  CFCF  WTIC  6:l"> 
CST— WHO  WMAQ  KSD  KYW  WOW 
WIRE, 

8:00  KST  ('^) — "Rhythm  At  H."  Al  Good- 
man's orchestra.  Sponsored  by  I.ehn 
Ai  Kink  Products  Co. — I.ysol  Disinfec- 
tants. 

W A  BC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WN  AC 
WGR  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WUH.M 
WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC.  7:00  CST 
— KRMT  WFBM  KMBC  KFAB  WHAS 
WCAU   WMAS   WEAN  KMOX. 

(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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THE  SINGING  LADY 


Asks  your  CO-OPERATION 


I  am  sure  that  every  one  who 
loves  children  will  be  interested 
in  this  unusual  offer. 

You  see,  as  the  Singing  Lady 
I  have  been  telling  stories  over 
the  radio  to  children  five  days 
a  week  for  the  past  five  years. 
In  that  time  I  have  written  and 
told  over  a  thousand  stories. 
Now  I  am  eager  to  have  your  co- 
operation in  obtaining  new  ideas 
for  new  story  material.  And  I 
am  sure  that  there  are  many 
wonderful  stories  that  you  tell 
your  children,  or  have  read,  or 
know  about  that  will  bring  joy 
and  pleasure  to  little  folks  who 
listen  to  the  Singing  Lady.  Won't 
you  send  those  ideas  to  me  ? 

My  sponsor,  the  Kellogg  Com- 
pany, has  very  generously  offered 
$9000  in  cash  prizes  for  the  best 

letters  that  are  sent  in  to  me.  the  singing  lady 
NO  TOPS  TO  SEND— NO  LABELS— NO  BOTHER! 


Doesn't  that  make  you  want  to 
get  busy  at  once?  And  don't 
forget  that  your  letter  may  not 
only  win  a  large  cash  prize — 
but  it  will  help  make  millions  of 
children  happier ! 

Please  write  me  a  letter  telling 
the  kind  of  stories  you  think  chil- 
dren like  best.  Or  give  a  brief 
suggestion  for  new  story  ideas — 
the  kind  your  children — or  chil- 
dren you  know — enjoy  most.  It 
isn't  necessary  to  write  a  com- 
plete story — just  send  in  ideas — 
plots  of  stories — or  even  a  letter 
containing  suggestions  for  Sing- 
ing Lady  programs. 

Your  interest  and  help  will  be 
very  sincerely  appreciated. 


$ 


10,000 


IN  CASH 
PRIZES 


The  Kellogg  Company  is  very  happy  to 
co-operate  with  the  Singing  Lady  in  her 
quest  for  new  ideas  by  offering  $10,000  in 
cash  prizes. 

Few  radio  programs  have  ever  appealed 
to  a  larger  and  more  loyal  audience.  The 
Singing  Lady  has  been  voted  the  best  chil- 
dren's radio  entertainment  for  the  past  two 
years  in  a  poll  of  radio  editors  conducted 
by  the  New  York  World-Telegram.  This 
year  the  Singing  Lady  received  the  Radio 
Stars'  Aivard  for  distinguished  service  to 
radio.  In  addition,  more  than  two  million 
fan  letters  have  been  received. 

The  Kellogg  Company  believes  with  the 
Singing  Lady  that  the  mothers  and  those 
who  love  children  can  help  materially  in 
making  these  programs  even  more  inter- 
esting and  enjoyable  to  little  folks. 

Three  kinds  of  letters  can  win  prizes: 

1.  A  letter  with  ideas  for  new  stories. 

2.  A  letter  telling  what  kind  of  stories 
children  like  best. 

3.  A  letter  giving  constructive  sugges- 
tions and  ideas  for  the  Singing  Lady's 
program. 

Make  your  letter  any  of  these  three  types. 
The  cash  prizes  will  be  paid  for  the  letters 


that  are  the  most  helpful  to  the  Singing 
Lady.  As  there  are  1033  cash  prizes,  there 
is  a  fine  chance  for  you  to  win  one  of  them. 

You  can  hear  the  Singing  Lady  over  the 
N.  B.  C.  Basic  Blue  Network — also  in 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  See  your  news- 
paper for  time  and  station.  Also,  you  will 
find  some  of  the  Singing  Lady  stories  in 
condensed  version  printed  on  the  backs  of 
Rice  Krispies  packages.  These  are  very 
helpful  in  writing  your  letter. 

Let  your  children  enjoy  the  stories  on  the 
packages.  They  are  an  extra  value  when 
you  buy  Kellogg's  Rice  Krispies — the  deli- 
cious cereal  that  snaps,  crackles  and  pops 
in  milk  or  cream.  Your  grocer  sells  Rice 
Krispies.  Made  by  Kellogg  in  Battle  Creek. 


3.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  letters  that  are 
the  most  helpful  to  the  Singing  Lady.  Any  one  of 
three  types  can  win:  (1)  a  letter  with  ideas  for  new 
stories;  (2)  a  letter  telling  what  kind  of  stories 
children  like  best;  (3)  a  letter  giving  constructive 
suggestions  and  ideas  for  the  Singing  Lady's 
programs. 

4.  All  suggestions  submitted  become  the  property 
of  the  Kellogg  Company. 

5.  Contest  closes  October  26,  1935.  Letters  post- 
marked later  than  this  date  not  accepted. 

6.  Send  your  letter  to  the  Singing  Lady,  Kellogg 
Company,  Box  9,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


HERE  ARE  THE  PRIZES 

$1000  for  the  best  letter  $1000 


600  for  second  best  letter  .    .  . 
400  for  third  best  letter     .    .  . 
100  for  next  ten  best  letters  .  . 
50  for  next  twenty  best  letters 
5  for  next  1000  best  letters  . 
Total   


600 
400 
1000 
1000 
5000 
$9000 


HERE  ARE  THE  RULES 

1.  Any  one  can  submit  a  letter  excepting  em- 
ployees and  members  of  employees'  families  of  the 
Kellogg  Company  and  their  advertising  agents. 

2.  Put  the  name  of  your  grocer  or  the  store  man- 
ager on  your  letter.  If  you  win  one  of  the  big 
prizes  he  will  win  one  too. 


$1000  /A7  PRIZES  FOR 
GROCERS 

In  recognition  of  the  co-operation  of  grocers  in 
displaying  Rice  Krispies  and  explaining  this  offer, 
we  will  give  the  following  prizes  to  the  grocers 
whose  customers  win  prizes:  First  prize,  $300; 
second  prize,  $200;  third  prize,  $50;  next  ten, 
$25  each,  $250;  next  twenty,  $10  each,  $200; 
total,  $1000. 


Kdldoyfi  RICE  KRISPIES 
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.asier  on  YOU  and  on  your 
clothes  is  the  Rit  way  of  dyeing! 

You'll  glory  in  Rit's  glowing  colors — 
and  you'll  be  grateful  for  this  easy  way  to 
get  them.  Transform  dresses,  draperies, 
lingerie,  or  anything  else  that  color  bene- 
fits— so  easily  and  surely  now! 

Simply  use  Rit  in  warm  water  for  the 
loveliest  Tints  imaginable.  For  dark  shades 
(even  black!)you  can  now  get  FAST  COLORS 
without  the  harsh  boiling  that  is  so  hard  on 
fabrics.  Rit  contains  an  exclusive  penetrat- 
ing agent  that  makes  the  color  soak  in 
deeper  and  set  faster — quick  and  failure- 
proof. Use  Rit  for  all  tinting  and  dyeing! 

Rit  is  a  concentrated  wafer:  easier  to  measure  than  pow- 
der; won't  sift  out  of  the  package;  dissolves  instantly. 

INSTANT 


AT    ALL  DEALERS 


White  Rit  Color  Re- 
mover .  .  .  takes  out 
color  without  harm- 
ing the  fabric— really 
whitens  white  goods. 


JQiadlo  StaU  (2oolclnj  School 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


their  chairs  to  enjoy  an  hour  of  outstand- 
ing entertainment,  characterized  by  its  gen- 
eral air  of  high  good  humor. 

It  all  seemed  so  simple — "nothing  to  it 
at  all !"  I  thought.  Yet  those  "in  the 
know"  could  tell  you,  as  Fred  Waring 
afterwards  told  me,  that  those  minutes  on 
the  air  represented  hours  of  planning,  days 
of  rehearsing  and  actually  years  of  ex- 
perience (many  of  Fred's  "fellas"  have 
been  with  him  for  six  years). 

What  is  true  in  broadcasting  is  also 
true — fortunately  in  a  more  simplified 
sense — in  the  home.  Where  the  perfect 
program  that  goes  out  from  the  studio  is 
one  that  is  planned  and  rehearsed  until 
neither  planning  nor  rehearsing  is  evident, 
so  the  perfect  meal  that  comes  out  of  the 
home  kitchen  is  one  that  has  been  planned 
and  prepared  with  an  eye  to  achieving  the 
same  effect  of  casual  perfection.  The  pro- 
gram-director who  can  give  that  impres- 
sion over  the  air  waves  is  a  success — the 
housewife  who  can  achieve  it  in  the  home 
is  a  jewel!  And  both  types  have  dis- 
covered that  they  must  approach  the  prob- 
lem well  in  advance.  Certainly  any  dinner 
I  know  of  benefits  tremendously  by  some 
constructive  thought  given  it  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  even  the  day  before. 

The  big  meal  of  the  day,  generally,  plans 
itself  around  the  main  dish  which  in  the  ma- 
jority of  homes  most  frequently  is  meat. 
The  Waring  penthouse  home  is  no  excep- 
tion in  this  respect.  There  a  colored  cook 
presides  over  the  kitchen  (under  the 
watchful  eye  of  Evalyn,  Fred's  wife)  pre- 
paring for  the  evening  meal  any  one  of 
the  many  meats  that  the  Warings  like. 

During  the  day  Fred  eats  very  lightly, 
having  a  decided  preference  for  dairy 
foods.  On  the  day  of  the  broadcast  he 
scarcely  eats  at  all,  contenting  himself 
with  graham  crackers  and  milk  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  broadcast.  On  other 
days,  however,  he  enjoys  a  hearty  evening 
meal. 

Dinner  in  the  Waring  home  features  a 
good  filling  meat  around  which  the  rest 
of  the  meal  is  planned.  A  favorite  com- 
bination of  Fred  Waring's  is  the  one  you 
see  him  eating  in  the  picture — a  thick  slab 
of  roast  beef,  with  Bouillon  Potatoes  and 
New  Succotash.  Here  are  simple  direc- 
tions for  the  potatoes  and  the  succotash. 

BOUILLON  POTATOES 

4  medium  sized  potatoes 

1  can  condensed  bouillon 

Peel  and  quarter  potatoes.  Place  in 
small  deep  saucepan  and  cover  witli  canned 
bouillon.  (If  the  bouillon  does  not  cover 
potatoes  add  water.)  Cover  saucepan, 
bring  contents  to  a  boil  and  continue  boil- 
ing gently  until  potatoes  are  tender.  Drain 
off  and  reserve  bouillon. 

The  potatoes  cooked  in  this  way  have 
a  most  unusual  flavor.  The  bouillon  in 
which  the  potatoes  have  cooked  may  be 
used  for  the  soup  course  of  that  meal,  or 
the  one  following,  or  it  may  be  used  to  add 
flavor  to  sauces  or  gravies. 


NEW  SUCCOTASH 

2  cups  whole  kernel  corn  (canned) 
3/4  cup  milk 

1  cup  fresh,  cooked  peas 

2  tablespoons  butter 
1  tablespoon  flour 

Y\  teaspoon  salt 

Yz  teaspoon  sugar 

a  few  grains  pepper 

Heat  together  corn  and  milk  for  10  min- 
utes over  boiling  water  in  top  of  double 
boiler.  Melt  butter.  Add  flour,  salt, 
pepper  and  sugar.  Blend  thoroughly. 
Add  milk  and  corn  mixture  slowly  to  flour 
mixture.  Cook  over  low  heat,  stirring 
constantly,  until  smooth  and  thickened. 
Add  cooked  peas. 

Not  all  of  Fred  Waring's  favorite 
meats  are  as  expensive  as  the  Roast  Beef 
that  accompanied  these  two  dishes,  I  am 
glad  to  report.  Meat  Loaf,  for  instance, 
appears  frequently  on  the  Waring  menu, 
combining  with  beef  such  penny  savers  as 
veal,  pork  and  bread  crumbs.  Here  is  the 
recipe  given  me  by  Evalyn  Waring's  cook: 

MEAT  LOAF 

V/>  pounds  ground  beef 

34  pound  ground  pork 

■J4  pound  ground  veal 
V/2  teaspoons  salt 

Yz  teaspoon  pepper 
1  small  onion,  minced 

Yt  cup  bread  crumbs 
juice  of  1  lemon 
1  egg 

Yt  cup  milk 
Mix  together  all  ingredients  until 
thoroughly  blended.  Place  in  well  greased 
loaf  pan,  pressing  down  firmly.  Bake  in 
hot  oven  (400°  F.)  \Yz  hours.  Remove 
loaf  carefully  to  hot  platter.  Make  a 
gravy  of  2  tablespoons  of  fat  in  pan,  add- 
ing flour,  water  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
This  meat  loaf  is  delicious  hot  or  cold. 

Roast  Stuffed  Veal,  Country  Gentleman 
Style,  is  another  inexpensive  meat  dish 
that  Fred  likes.  The  potatoes  that  go 
with  this,  brown  in  the  pan  with  the  meat 
and  the  accompanying  gravy  is  something 
to  write  home  about.  Or  to  write  me 
about — for  after  all  that's  all  you'll  have 
to  do  to  get  this  delicious  recipe  for  your 
very  own  files.  This  is  hut  one  of  the 
recipes  you'll  receive  in  return  for  mail- 
ing in  your  coupon — for  there  are  four 
knockouts  in  this  month's  leaflet.  The 
other  cards  give  you  easy,  tested  directions 
for  making  three  dishes  that  Fred  Waring 
likes  immensely — Ham  with  Cider  Sauce 
(ideal  now  with  the  new  cider  just  com- 
ing on  the  market)  Southern  Chicken  and 
Rice  Croquettes  (did  you  ever  know  a 
colored  cook  who  couldn't  cook  chicken 
and  rice  in  many  delicious  ways?  Well 
this  one  given  by  the  Waring  cook  is  one 
of  the  nicest  ever !  And  the  last  War- 
ing recipe,  but  certainly  not  the  least  in 
my  estimation  is  Caramel  Chiffon  Pie. 
Fred's  fondness  for  dairy  foods  explains 
why  this  dessert  is  a  favorite  of  his. 

And  why  not  prove  to  your  own  entire 
satisfaction  how  good  these  dishes  arc  by 
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writing  in  for  your  own  set  of  recipe 
cards  ?  It  takes  only  a  minute's  time  to 
fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon.  It  takes  only 
a  short  time  for  us  to  send  your  leaflet  to 
you.  And  then  it  won't  take  you  long  to 
make  up  these  dishes. 

But  let  me  remind  you  again  that  no 
amount  of  recipes  will  help  you  to  serve  a 
good  meal,  if  you  don't  give  some  real 
thought,  well  in  advance,  to  its  prepara- 
tion. In  the  morning  get  out  the  recipe 
card  you  plan  to  use  for  the  main  dish  of 
the  meal  that  night.  If  it  is  to  be  the 
Waring  Ham  and  Cider  Sauce  (and  I 
can  think  of  no  better  suggestion)  decide 
on  the  vegetables  and  potatoes  or  other 
starch  that  will  accompany  this  dish.  Make 
out  your  menu  and  your  marketing  list. 
And  do  your  marketing  early. 

Since  the  oven  will  have  to  be  lighted 
for  the  ham  anyway,  why  not  decide  on 
having  sweet  potatoes  which  can  be  put 
in  to  bake  along  with  the  meat?  Scrub 
and  grease  the  potato  skins  and  have  them 
ready  to  pop  into  the  oven.  Prepare  your 
green  vegetable.  Spinach  is  excellent 
with  ham  but  don't  wait  till  the  last  hur- 
ried minute  to  wash  it. 

If  you  have  all  these  dinner  preparations 
done  well  ahead  of  time  and  have  your 
salad  chilling  and  your  dessert  made  there 
should  be  no  last  minute  flurries  of  inde- 
cision, or  late  shopping  sorties. 

Remember,  when  next  you  listen  to  the 
Fred  Waring  broadcast,  that  there  have 
been  five  days  of  rehearsing  before  those 
sixty  minutes  of  gay  entertainment  go  on 
the  air.  Then  you  won't  feel  so  abused 
when  you  have  to  give  a  few  minutes  of 
thought  to  your  own  most  important  hour 
of  the  day — the  Dinner  Hour. 

The  Fred  Waring  recipes  will  be  a  great 
help  to  you  so  be  sure  to  use  the  coupon  to 
get  your  free  copy  of  this  month's  Radio 
Stars'  Cooking  School  Leaflet. 

This  is  Nancy  Wood  signing  off. 

P.  S.  As  a  special  "Prize  for  Prompt- 
ness" this  month  I  will  also  send  a  copy  of 
the  leaflet  containing  Annette  Hanshaw's 
favorite  foods  to  the  first  couple  of  hun- 
dred who  ask  for  it  when  sending  in  their 
Fred  Waring  coupon.  I  had  some  extra 
copies  made  because  I  felt  many  of  you 
would  certainly  hate  to  miss  having  An- 
nette's Chocolate  Angel  Food  recipe ! 
Women's  liking  for  Angel  Food  goes  on 
through  the  years,  seemingly  undimmed  by 
the  number  of  eggs  required,  while  men 
will  especially  like  this  Chocolate  version. 
If  you  are  not  one  of  the  lucky  gals  who 
got  their  copy  of  this  cake  recipe,  together 
with  recipes  for  three  other  delicious 
dishes  that  petite  Annette  Hanshaw  likes 
— or  if  you  would  like  an  extra  copy  to 
give  to  a  friend — make  a  note  of  your  re- 
quest on  the  Fred  Waring  coupon.  But 
it's  first  come,  first  served. 


Please  send  me  the  free  leaflet 
containing  recipes  for  three  of 
Fred  Waring's  favorite  Meat  Dishes 
and  the  Caramel  Chiffon  Pie. 

Name   

Address   

City  

State   


JIM  LOVED  THE  SPAGHETTI  WE 
HAD  AT  YOUR  HOUSE.  HOW  DO  YOU 
MAKE  THAT  MARVELOUS  SAUCE? 


MARY,  YOU  CAN  BUY  THAT 
SPAGHETTI  RIGHT  HERE  IN  THIS 
STORE!  IT  COMES  ALL 
.READY-PREPARED 


Beats  my  home-cooked 
spaghetti  a  mile- 

quicker,  easier— costs  less,  too!" 


I don't  wonder  Mary  was  surprised. 
I  certainly  was  the  first  time  I 
tasted  Franco-American.  Up  until 
then  I  firmly  believed  no  ready-pre- 
pared spaghetti  could  possibly  be  as 
good  as  home-cooked.  But  Franco- 
American  is  actually  better — ever  so 
much  better!  I  use  it  all  the  time 
now  and  I've  told  a  number  of  my 
friends  how  delicious  it  is. 

"We  all  agree  it  has  the  best  sauce 
we  ever  tasted.  In  fact,  we  never 
knew  how  good  spaghetti  could 
be  till  we  tried  Franco-American!" 

Good?  No  wonder! 

Franco-American  chefs  use 
eleven  different  ingredients 
they  prepare 


when 

delectable  sauce, 
puree,  lusciously 


their 
Tomato 
smooth 
and  rich.  Golden  Cheddar 


cheese  of  just  the  right  sharpness. 
Selected  spices  and  seasonings,  each 
one  adding  its  tiny  bit  more  of  zest- 
ful  flavor  and  delicate  piquancy. 

"Why  should  I  bother  with  home- 
cooked  spaghetti  now?"  women  are 
saying.  "I  never  could  make  as  good 
a  sauce  as  this.  And  I'm  not  even 
going  to  try."  Franco-American  is  so 
much  easier,  too.  No  cooking  or 
fussing — simply  heat  and  serve. 

And  here's  a  pleasant  surprise. 
You  pay  less  for  it  than  if  you  bought 
all  the  different  sauce  ingredients 
plus  the  cost  of  cooking 
them.  And  isn't  the  time 
you  save  worth  something, 
too?  Ask  your  grocer  for 
Franco- American  today.  A 
can  holding  three  to  four 
portions  is  never  more 
than  ten  cents. 
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'Too  0*ld  to  Pieam  ? 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


AnyW  oman 
can  be 

Up  to  Date 

(in  her  information) 

A  great  deal  of  the  talk  among  women,  on 
the  subject  of  feminine  hygiene,  had  better 
be  disregarded.  Some  of  it  is  garbled,  in- 
correct, perhaps  even  dangerous.  And  some 
of  it  is  just  plain  old-fashioned.  Here  are 
the  facts,  for  any  woman  to  read,  and  bring 
herself  up  to  date. 

With  Zonite  available  in  every  drug  store, 
it  is  old-fashioned  to  think  that  poisonous 
antiseptics  are  needed  for  feminine  hygiene. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  past,  when  certain 
caustic  and  poisonous  compounds  actually 
were  the  only  antiseptics  strong  enough  for 
the  purpose.  But  that  day  ended  with  the 
World  War  which  brought  about  the  dis- 
covery of  Zonite. 

Zonite  is  the  great  modern  antiseptic- 
germicide— far  more  powerful  than  any 
dilution  of  carbolic  acid  that  can  be  safely 
used  on  human  flesh.  But  Zonite  is  not 
caustic,  not  poisonous.  This  marvelous 
Zonite  is  gentle  in  use  and  as  harmless  as 
pure  water.  Zonite  never  injured  any 
woman.  No  delicate  membranes  were  ever 
damaged  by  Zonite,  or  areas  of  scar-tissue 
formed. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  such  power  and 
such  gentleness  could  ever  be  combined— 
as  they  are  in  Zonite.  But  what  an  ideal 
combination  this  is— for  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  feminine  hygiene. 

Also  Zonite  Suppositories  (semi-solid) 
Zonite  comes  in  liquid  form— 30c,  60c  and 
$1.00  bottles.  The  semi-solid  Suppository 
form  sells  at  $1.00  a  dozen,  each  pure  white 
Suppository  sealed  separately  in  glass  vial. 
Many  women  use  both.  Ask  for  both 
Zonite  Suppositories  and  Liquid  Zonite  by 
name,  at  drug  or  department  stores.  There 
is  no  substitute. 

Send  for  the  booklet  "Facts  for  Women." 
This  is  a  frank  and  wholesome  booklet- 
scientific  and  impersonal.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing 
women  up  to  date.  Don't  miss  reading  it. 
Just  mail  the  coupon. 

USE    COUPON   FOR   FREE  BOOKLET 

ZONITE  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  RS-511 
Chrysler  Bulldinit.  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Pleeae  send  me  free  copy  of  the  booklet  or  bookleU  checked  below. 
(    >  FectB  for  Women 
<   )  Use  of  Antiseptic*  In  txio  Home 

NAME  

/'/..,..  print  name) 

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  

(In  C  en  Ida:  SeJnte  Thcreae,  I'  Q.) 


the  funny  little  cap  and  bright  striped 
blazer  of  the  university.  We  were  too 
young  to  realize  we  were  sweethearts. 

"Now  I  was  a  musician,  with  the  first 
laurels  of  a  concert  master  being  heaped 
on  me.  I  was  old  enough  to  have  a  girl. 
For  months  I  saw  her  every  day,  and 
every  day  I  loved  her  more.  We  drove 
through  the  park  behind  smart  trotting 
horses,  we  dined  and  drank  at  sidewalk 
cafes,  we  danced  at  every  gay  party  in 
town.  We — well,  I  was  in  love.  I  thought 
I  could  not  live  without  her. 

"But  I  wanted  to  know  if  she  could 
live  without  me.  I  decided  to  test  her 
love.  There  was  a  fashionable  swimming 
club  along  the  Danube;  we  were  going 
there  for  the  first  time  one  afternoon. 
The  swimming  master  tied  a  long  rope 
around  my  waist  to  find  out  whether  I 
could  swim  in  the  strong  current.  Now 
was  my  chance.  If  I  dove  under  the  raft 
and  slipped  from  my  belt,  I  could  rise 
free  on  the  other  side.  I  knew  the  rest : 
my  girl  would  faint,  the  guard  would 
jump  in  and  save  me,  and  everything 
would  end  happily.  We  would  go  to  a 
cafe  later;  there  would  be  music  and  danc- 
ing. She  would  hold  tightly  to  me,  tell 
how  scared  she  was  while  I  was  drown- 
ing. .  .  . 

''Well,  I  did  dive  in,  and  I  fastened  my 
belt  to  the  raft.  But  everything  else  went 
wrong.  It  was  the  guard  who  fainted,  and 
my  girl  who  jumped  in  to  save  me.  She 
couldn't  swim.  I  had  my  hands  full;  she 
was  saved — but  I  was  lost!  My  little 
practical  joke  had  ended  in  tragedy.  She 
was  through  with  me ;  she  had  seen 
through  the  whole  silly  business.  Her 
warm,  full  heart  which  had  been  full  of 
a  love  that  needed  no  testing  was  cold 
and  bitter  now." 

Try  as  he  would,  Romberg  failed  to 
win  her  back.  All  his  little  blandishments 
which  before  had  been  so  effective  now 
were  met  with  terse  requests  to  "go 
away".  And  without  her  Budapest  seemed 
suddenly  empty,  lifeless.  Even  its  gay 
music  fell  on  dull  cars.  She  had  told  him 
to  go  away;  now  he  felt  like  it.  Perhaps 
in  America  he  could  forget ;  things  might 
be  different  there. 

Brokenheartedly  his  parents  watched 
him  sail.  This  was  one  sort  of  explosion, 
one  unhappiness  against  which  they  had 
never  thought  to  guard  their  sheltered 
son. 

In  the  new  world  Sigmund  Romberg 
found  that  the  praises  of  Budapest  and 
Vienna  had  preceded  him.  But  there  were 
other  things  to  worry  about.  New  York 
producers  frankly  were  not  interested  in 
European  dilettantes.  How,  they  asked 
him,  could  he  write  soul-stirring  music 
when  he  never  had  felt  the  pangs  of 
poverty  ? 

Still  he  continued  to  write.  To  get  a 
good  job  playing  in  an  orchestra  would 
have  been  easy,  with  his  reputation ;  but 
this  was  not  what  he  wanted.  At  the 
musicians'  clubs  he  met  other  composers 
— thin  men,  underweight  from  overwork, 
hollow-eyed.  They  were  poor,  hungry,  yet 


the  producers  did  not  want  their  music 
either.  What  did  they  want?  Perhaps,  he 
thought,  they  would  like  him  better  if  he 
were  American  and  spoke  their  language. 

He  applied  for  naturalization  papers 
and  enrolled  at  night-school.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  violin,  piano,  organ,  bass  viol 
and  cello  he  shared  freely  with  others.  He 
even  took  a  job  as  violinist  in  a  pit 
orchestra  of  a  musical  comedy.  He  wrote 
sketches,  submitted  them  to  every  pro- 
ducer and  recognized  actor  along  the 
Great  White  Way.    Was  this  enough? 

It  must  have  been.  One  of  his  sketches 
was  accepted.  Sigmund  Romberg,  humble 
violinist  in  an  orchestra,  could  sell  music 
where  Sigmund  Romberg,  son  of  w:ealth, 
could  not. 

In  the  production  which  used  his  first 
sketch  were  three  young  actors  just  get- 
ting started.  Al  Jolson  had  not  yet 
thought  of  blackface,  and  was  playing 
straight  as  stooge  for  Willie  and  Eugene 
Howard.  Long  after  the  last  curtain  had 
fallen  on  the  first  performance,  the  three 
comedians  and  the  young  composer  sat  in 
a  cheap  beer  garden  listening  with  critical 
ears  to  the  hackneyed  ragtime  of  the  day. 
They  realized  that  Sigmund  Romberg 
could  easily  have  bought  his  way  into  any 
production  on  Broadway ;  they  knew,  too, 
why  he  had  never  done  so,  why  he  never 
would.    And  they  admired  him  for  it. 

As  they  sat  musing,  a  girl  came  to  their 
table.  She  was  selling  songs,  inducing 
customers  to  stay  for  one  more  round 
of  foaming  steins.  Suddenly  Sigmund 
Romberg  smote  the  table  with  his  big 
hand.  He  would  write  an  operetta!  He 
would  call  it  "The  Midnight  Girl".  Great 
bowls  of  pretzels  disappeared,  washed 
down  with  stein  after  stein,  as  the  four 
sat  and  planned.  Dawn  crept  over  the 
jigsaw  sky-line  of  Manhattan  when  they 
finally  parted  and  went  wearily  home. 

Confident,  almost  over-confident,  the  day 
"The  Midnight  Girl"  opened  at  the  Win- 
ter Garden  Theatre  Sigmund  Romberg 
quit  his  orchestra  job.  If  no  one  else 
knew  his  show  would  be  a  success,  he  him- 
self was  certain  of  it.  So  were  the  critics, 
the  morning  after.  He  immediately  signed 
a  contract  to  write  another  farce  with 
music,  "The  Girl  of  New  York".  At  last 
America  was  giving  him  recognition.  His 
light  and  breezy  tunes  were  hummed  and 
whistled  all  over  the  country. 

In  four  years  he  had  become  as  Amer- 
ican as  the  rest.  When  the  United  States 
plunged  into  the  maelstrom  of  war,  Citi- 
zen Romberg  was  among  the  first  to  for- 
get his  own  tender  "Auf  Wiedcrsehcn" 
for  martial  strains.  He  enlisted  in  the 
infantry,  but  never  felt  the  grip  of  a 
machine  gun.  Because  lie  spoke  German, 
Hungarian,  Polish  and  Serbian  fluently, 
he  was  transferred  at  once  to  the  Intelli- 
gence DepartiiK'nt.  City  after  city  he 
visited  as  a  secret  service  agent,  ostensibly 
searching  for  musical  ideas,  in  reality 
keeping  his  eyes  and  ears  open  for  valu- 
able information.  He  could  identify  spies 
uncannily,  and  with  his  winning  manner 
wormed  important  secrets  from  them. 
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When  the  war  was  over  he  went  back 
to  Broadway.  The  first  people  he  looked 
Up  were  his  old  pals,  Al  Jolson  and  Buddy 
De  Sylva.  (De  Sylva  had  written  the 
lyrics  for  his  first  operetta.) 

"Times  had  changed,"  Romberg  said. 
"It  was  the  age  of  aspirin  and  jazz,  and 
all  our  old  haunts  were  closed.  We  de- 
cided to  write  a  show  together.  So  we 
went  to  a  resort  in  the  Adirondacks  where 
we  could  live  bachelor-fashion  and  not 
even  shave  until  our  work  had  been  com- 
pleted. Our  cottage  happened  to  be  named 
'The  Lion's  Den',  and  believe  me,  we  all 
looked  like  Daniel  after  the  first  week ! 

"We  worked  hard  from  sunrise  till  din- 
ner every  day,  and  each  night  we  gave  a 
concert  for  the  other  guests.  Jolson  sang 
the  ballads,  Buddy  played  the  ukulele,  and 
I  hammered  on  the  old  piano.  .  .  .  One 
day  some  new  visitors  arrived,  prominent 
people  from  Washington.  But  we  didn't 
care.  We  wouldn't  shave.  We  weren't 
senators — we  were  musicians.  If  they 
wanted  to  hear  our  music  they  could  come 
to  'The  Lion's  Den'  and  see  us  as  we  were. 

"Well,  they  did.  With  them  came  the 
loveliest  woman  in  the  world.  I  played 
for  her  alone,  and  when  she  left  that 
night  it  was  with  a  promise  to  be  my 
guest  at  tea  the  following  afternoon.  All 
bets  were  off.  I  had  to  look  presentable 
for  her,  so  I  shaved.  Al  and  Buddy  kidded 
me  unmercifully,  but  I  didn't  care — I  was 
in  love.  .  .  .  Over  an  hour  I  waited,  hot 
and  uncomfortable  in  a  stiff  collar  and 
tightly  buttoned  coat.  Then  she  came  up 
the  walk.  She  looked  at  me  in  bewilder- 
ment. She  didn't  even  like  me  now  1  I 
was  a  different  man,  she  said — too  square- 
jawed  and  red-cheeked,  and  not  half  as 
cute  as  I  seemed  the  day  before! 

"She  refused  to  have  tea  with  me.  I 
vowed  I'd  make  her  pay  for  humiliating 
me  and  I  did.  I  grew  another  beard — and 
I  married  her !" 

His  happiness  complete,  Romberg 
turned  toward  writing  compositions  of  a 
finer,  more  lasting  quality.  Work —  he 
was  a  slave  to  it.  But  it  brought  him 
fame ;  he  was  feted  like  a  king,  pointed 
out  everywhere  by  eager  hero-worship- 
pers. Women  adored  his  personality  and 
charm ;  men  admired  him  for  his  genius. 
Naturally,  this  adulation  had  its  effect  on 
him. 

"I  took  things,  people,  too  seriously," 
he  realizes  now.  "I  was  as  temperamental 
as  Duse.  The  Musicians'  Union  was  wrong 
because  I  disagreed  with  them ;  Actors' 
Equity  crossed  my  young  path  and  there 
was  another  battle.  I  was  Romberg,  the 
most  sought-after  writer  in  New  York, 
and  I  let  everyone  know  it." 

All  this  passed  with  youth,  however ; 
today,  far  more  signal  honors  have  been 
heaped  on  his  wide  shoulders,  yet  he  lives 
like  a  simple  country  squire,  in  harmony 
with  everyone.  The  years  have  mellowed 
him ;  he  is  content.  Only  one  thing  mars 
his  happiness,  his  longing  for  a  son  has 
never  been  gratified.  But  all  the  energy, 
all  the  devotion  he  would  have  expended 
on  a  family  of  his  own  he  gives  to  others. 
Sigmund  Romberg  is  perhaps  the  gentlest, 
most  charitable  man  in  the  theatre,  a  pro- 
fession which  prides  itself  on  bringing  joy 
and  help  to  those  less  fortunate. 

Five  years  ago  he  visited  a  children's 
hospital  along  the  Hudson,  merely  two 
rude  frame  buildings  with  an  inadequate 


The  Blonde's  skin 
brightened— 

"At  The  Brunette's  was 
shades  clearer 

BLONDE:  "Look!  Your  Brunette  powder 
makes  my  skin  glorious!" 
BRUNETTE:  "No  more  Brunette  for  me! 
Your  Rose  Cream  makes  my  skin  clearer." 

The  two  girls  had  happened  on  some- 
thing that  many  a  woman  can  benefit  by. 

Creamy-skinned,  Miss  Hope  Gatins 
(left)  had  deadened  her  skin  with  too  light 
a  powder.  Miss  Marjorie  Striker,  dark- 
haired,  had  dimmed  her  fair  skin  with 
too  dark  a  powder! 

Then,  how  can  I  find  my  shade,  you 
ask.  Study  your  skin — not  your  hair,  nor 
your  eyes!  Is  it  sallow?  Your  powder  can 
brighten  it!  Dull?  The  right  powder  will 
make  it  clear! 

But  old-style,  deadening  shades  can't 
do  this! 

With  an  optical  machine,  Pond's  tested 
over  200  girls'  skins.  They  brought  to 
light  the  hidden  tints  that  make  skin 


Over  200  girls'  skin  color-analyzed  to  find 
the  hidden  tints  in  lovely  skin  now  blended 
invisibly  in  Pond's  new  Face  Powder. 


beautiful.  In  blondes,  a  suggestion  of 
bright  blue  intensifies  that  delicate  trans- 
parency. In  brunettes,  a  hint  of  brilliant 
green  brings  sparkling  clarity! 

Now  these  magic  tints  are  blended  in- 
visibly into  Pond's  new  shades.  Try  them 
— see  the  difference!  Each  does  some- 
thing special  for  a  different  type  of  skin. 

Rose  Cream — gives  radiance  to  fair  skin 
Natural — lighter — a  delicate  flesh  tint 
Brunette — clears  creamy  skins 
Rose  Brunette — warms  dull  skins — tones 

down  ruddy  ones 
Light  Cream— a  light  ivory  tone 

See  how  delicately  Pond's  clings.  Won't  clog 
or  cake.  As  natural  as  skin  itself! 


Reduced 

SSC  size  now  35^ 
$1.10  size  now  7<K 


5  Different  Shades  FREE!— Mail  Coupon  Today 

 (This  offer  expires  January  I,  1936)  

POND'S, Dept.  L126  Clinton,  Conn.  Please  send  me  free  s  different  shades  of 
Pond's  new  Powder,  enough  of  each  for  a  thorough  5-day  test. 


Street_ 
City_ 


Copyright.  1935.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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Ac 

MAYBELLINE 


EYE 
BEAUTY 
AIDS.. 


Maybelline  Eyelash  Dariener 
instantly  darkens  eyelashes, 
making  them  appear  longer, 
darker,  and  more  luxuriant.  It 
is  non-smarting,  tear-proof  and 
absolutely  harmless.  The  largest 
Belling  eyelash  beautifier  in  the 
world.  Black,  Brown  and  the 
NEW  BLUE. 


Maybelline  Eyebrow  Pencil 
smoothly  forms  the  eyebrows 
into  graceful,  expressive  lines, 
giving  a  perfect,  natural  effect. 
Of  highest  quality,  it  is  entirely 
harmless,  and  is  clean  to  use  and 
to  carry.  Black  and  Brown. 


Maybelline  Eye  Shadow 
delicately  shades  the  eyelids, 
adding  depth,  color,  and  sparkle 
to  the  eyes.  Smooth  and  creamy, 
absolutely  pure.  Blue,  Brown, 
Blue-Gray,  Violet  and  Green. 


Maybelline  Eyelash 
ionic  Cream 
A  pure   and   harmless  tonio 
cream,  helpful  in  keeping  the 
eyelashes  and  eyebrows  in  good 
condition.  Colorless. 


Maybelline  Eyebrow  Brush 

Regular  use  of  this  specially 
designed  brush  will  train  the 
brows  to  lie  flat  and  smooth  at 
all  times.  Extra  long,  dainty-grip 
handle,  and  sterilized  bristles, 
^jjjfrm^jg^   '  kiptcleanmacellophancwrapper. 

These  famous  preparations  in  10c  sizes  mean 
simply  that  you  can  now  enjoy  complete  highest 
quality  eye  make-up  without  the  obstacle  of 
cost.  Try  them  and  achieve  the  lure  of  lovely 
eyes  simply  and  safely,  but  .  .  .  insist  upon 
genuine  MAYBELLINE  preparations  ...  for 
quality,  purity,  and  value.  Purse  sizes  obtain- 
able at  all  leading  10c  stores. 

MaybellincCo., Chicago 


EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 


staff  of  nurses.  Romberg  returned  to  New 
York;  in  Park  Avenue  mansions  and  Fifth 
Avenue  palaces  he  appealed  to  his  many 
influential  friends,  with  the  result  that 
debutantes  donned  grease  paint  and  dow- 
agers gladly  forsook  their  ermines  to  put 
on  costumes  for  charity.  More  than  a 
million  dollars  was  raised  through  his 
ceaseless  efforts.  The  Dobbs  Ferry  Hos- 
pital was  built  so  that  two  hundred  and 
fifty  tots  no  longer  need  fear  the  ravages 
of  fire. 

Two  years  of  untiring  devotion  during 
the  most  productive  period  in  his  life  had 
been  given  up  to  charity ;  now  he  must 
work  for  himself.  Romberg  returned  to 
his  penthouse  apartment  to  try  a  new 
experiment  in  music.  For  the  first  time 
large  choruses  of  men  and  women  took 
the  place  of  the  dancing  ensemble  on  the 
stage.  The  libretto  told  the  story  of  the 
boy  Schubert,  and  the  score  was  based 
on  the  sweet-sad  themes  of  the  great  com- 
poser himself.  Months  turned  into  years 
and  Broadway  still  thronged  to  "The 
Student  Prince".  Nine  companies  poured 
its  tunefulness  into  eager  ears  all  over 
the  world.  Romberg  rose  to  higher  fame 
than  he  had  ever  dared  to  dream. 

But  happiness  was  not  to  be  his  for 
long.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  mourning 
while  the  world  hummed  his  gay  tunes 
and  proclaimed  his  genius.  Gay  parties 
given  in  his  honor  failed  to  make  him 
happy  now.  Vienna,  city  of  youth  and 
song,  he  left  behind  the  day  his  father's 
funeral  was  over. 

In  Berlin  he  sat  with  two  friends,  pre- 
tending to  be  amused,  hiding  in  false 
laughter  the  deepest  sorrow  of  his  life. 
First  one  of  them  wrote  several  bars  of 
music  on  a  menu  and  handed  it  to  Sig- 
mund  saying :  "Here,  play  this ;  it  is  art." 
Then  the  other  pulled  an  envelope  from 
his  pocket,  scrawled  two  bars  of  music 
and  handed  it  to  his  sad-eyed  friend  from 
America. 

Tired,  bored,  Romberg  rose  solemnly, 
pushed  the  beer  mugs  aside  and  drew  on 
the  tablecloth  one  simple  bar,  headed  by 
the  word  "Andante".  Pointing  to  it,  he 
said:  "Here,  you  play.    This  is  art." 

In  bewilderment,  the  two  men  picked 
the  cloth  up  and  carried  it  to  the  piano. 
Then,  in  unison,  "How  is  this  possible?" 
they  exclaimed.  "One  hand  at  one  end 
of  the  piano,  the  other  at  the  opposite 
end.  .  .  .  How  do  you  expect  us  to  play 
the  middle  C?" 

"With  your  nose,"  sighed  Romberg,  as 
he  rose  and  left  the  beer  garden. 

Two  days  later  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  America.  The  memories  of  his  father 
could  not  be  blotted  out.  The  very 
genuineness  of  his  grief  refuted  the  aura 
of  make-believe  his  lilting  music  had 
built  around  him.  Sigtnund  Romberg  hid 
from  the  world.  Work  was  his  only 
solace.  Titles,  words,  a  catchy  phrase,  a 
line  of  verse — anything  was  apt  to  start 
him  on  an  orgy  of  writing.  He  would 
work  for  days,  weeks  at  a  time,  trying 
to  transfer  to  paper  some  of  the  loneliness 
and  sadness  that  was  in  his  heart. 

"The  Desert  Song",  one  of  Hollywood's 
first  talking  musicals,  was  written  during 
this  period.  Money  poured  in  from  all 
sides,  but  dollars  and  cents  from  a  fawn- 
ing public  meant  nothing  now.  Sigmund 
Romberg  knew  at  last  what  sorrow  was. 
The  producers  who  had  turned  him  down 


because  he  never  had  suffered  should  have 
seen  him.  He  needed  sympathy,  friends, 
himself. 

Instead,  from  Pittsburgh,  came  word 
that  a  young  acquaintance  wanted  to  be- 
come a  professional  singer.  Could  Rom- 
berg in  any  way  help  "just  once  more"? 
.  .  .  Help  others !  Help  others,  when  his 
own  heart  was  breaking?  Of  course  he 
would.  Other  people's  troubles  were  his 
salvation. 

When  he  saw  the  tall,  lanky  young  man 
standing  before  him  in  awe,  like  a  boy 
gaping  at  the  president,  he  had  his  first 
good  laugh  in  a  long  time. 

"I  listened  to  him  sing  because  I  knew 
the  earnestness  in  my  own  heart  years 
before  when  I  was  asking  for  a  chance. 
I  told  him  that  if  he  could  get  a  letter 
granting  him  leave  of  absence  from  his 
bookkeeping  job  I  would  help  him.  Six 
weeks  later  I  placed  him  in  the  chorus  of 
my  own  show  "New  Moon",  and  sent 
him  to  a  prominent  voice  teacher.  I 
watched  that  boy  slaving  at  his  music 
with  all  of  youth's  eagerness,  and  when 
Hollywood  offered  him  a  contract  not  even 
he  was  as  happy  as  I.  Today  you  hear 
him  as  a  leading  man  in  pictures.  .  .  . 
Who  is  he?  That  doesn't  matter.  But  he 
deserves  every  happiness  life  can  give 
him. 

"Oh  yes,"  his  broad,  friendly  smile 
lightened  up  his  kind  face.  "Here  is  some- 
thing that  might  interest  you.  Last  year 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Death  House 
at  Sing  Sing.  It  was  from  one  of  those 
hospital  kids  who  recalled  that  I  had 
once  been  kind  to  him.  He  asked  me  to 
help  him  now.  ...  A  strange  letter,  from 
a  strange  place.  But  suppose  that  were 
my  son,  condemned  to  die — I  would  want 
some  one  to  help  him.  With  the  aid  of 
friends  I  got  that  boy  a  reprieve  and  a 
new  trial — his  case  comes  up  next  Sep- 
tember. I  believe  he's  innocent,  and  I'm 
sure  he  will  be  freed." 

This  is  the  man  I  know,  the  Sigmund 
Romberg  who  lives  quietly,  surrounded 
by  his  six  thousand  beloved  volumes  of 
music,  his  organ  and  grand  piano.  If  his 
home  were  as  big  as  his  heart,  visitors 
could  move  more  easily  among  the 
crowded  chairs  and  settees,  while 
"Rommy"  clears  away  sheaves  of  manu- 
script with  sweeping  gestures  of  both 
great  arms. 

He  is  the  man  who  always  has  brought 
happiness  to  everyone  and  everything.  Yet 
Broadway  once  tried  to  hold  him  back 
because  he  was  not  poor,  because  he  never 
had  suffered !  That's  why  he  knows  that 
talent  visits  in  wealthy  homes  as  often 
as  in  hovels,  why  he  realizes  that  riches 
can  hold  one  back  as  relentlessly  as 
empty  pockets.  Ask  any  of  the  many  stars 
he  has  befriended — Yivienne  Segal,  Rosa- 
line Green,  Lila  Fisk,  Mary  Taylor,  Jea- 
nette  MacDonald,  Janis  Jarrett.  Ask 
Helen  Marshall,  the  Joplin,  Missouri, 
script  girl,  who  gave  her  a  chance  at  radio 
stardom.  Ask  who  made  them  famous. 
They  will  fall  over  themselves  to  tell  you 
it  was  Romberg.  He  wasn't  interested  in 
how  much  money  they  had — it  was  be- 
cause they  had  talent  that  he  helped  them 
all.  rich  or  poor. 

We  sat  for  a  long  while  in  his  dress- 
ing room  at  NBC.  He  has  a  special  loud 
speaker  rigged  up,  which  I  imagined  was 
to  bring  him   music  exclusively.    But  I 
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soon  found  out  that  "Rommy"  is  a  great 
football  enthusiast.  Here,  during  leisure 
moments,  he  sneaks  away  and  listens  to 
all  the  big  games.  He  even  hired  a  page 
boy  last  fall  to  take  down  the  scores 
while  he  was  rehearsing  or  conducting. 

William  Lyon  Phelps  was  already  on 
the  air  when  we  entered  the  glass  enclo- 
sure to  watch  the  broadcast.  But  all  eyes 
turned  toward  the  great  musician  as  he 
ascended  the  platform.  "Rommy"  tapped 
first  one  foot,  then  the  other,  on  the  dais. 
He  fingered  the  gardenia  in  his  lapel — 
forty-five  seconds !  He  was  really  nervous 
now  as  he  declined  the  paper  cup  of  water 
offered  by  an  attendant.  Beside  him  stood 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  turns  pages 
for  him.  .  .  .  The  music  starts,  he  smiles 
broadly  as  the  great  orchestra  goes  into 
some  theme  which  he  has  just  composed. 
Perhaps  he  is  thinking,  remembering  the 
past,  when  as  a  lad  of  seventeen  he  con- 
ducted another  great  orchestra  in  Buda- 
pest. 

Whatever  his  thoughts  may  be,  his  smile 
disappears  as  he  lowers  his  Napoleonic 
baton.  A  girl  rushes  forward  handing  him 
a  freshly  polished  pair  of  horn-rimmed 
spectacles.  The  music  which  can't  be 
conducted  with  glasses  on  is  forgotten  for 
the  script  which  can't  be  read  with  glasses 
off.  "Rommy"  is  now  the  actor — until  the 
program  ends.  Then  he  mops  his  brow, 
plunges  his  handkerchief  hurriedly  back 
into  his  pocket  and  walks  off,  smiling, 
bowing  right  and  left.  Another  perform- 
ance has  been  added  to  his  memories. 

Memories  .  .  .  memories.  He  looks  back 
now  on  his  fiery,  turbulent  youth  and 
smiles  tolerantly.  How  different  now  is 
his  creed  of  life  from  what  it  was  in  those 
days.  "Happiness  is  so  simple,"  he  says. 
"I  believe  it  consists  of  little  things  like 
rising  early  every  morning,  with  a  smile. 
If  you  never  keep  a  grouch  over  five  min- 
utes you  won't  get  in  much  trouble.  .  .  . 
Don't  expect  the  world  to  be  as  you  want 
it.  Take  it  as  you  find  it — and  you'll  find 
it's  a  pretty  good  old  world,  after  all. 
Besides,"  he  smiles,  "it's  more  fun  being 
surprised  than  disappointed  1" 
The  End 


Meet  tke  A/ew 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 


How  they  had  come,  filling  the  street  and 
stopping  traffic,  eager  to  catch  sight  of 
the  boy  whose  sincere  voice  had  thrilled 
them  in  their  homes.  After  that  it  was 
easy  to  make  money.  But  that  was  sing- 
ing. .  .  .  This — this  was  acting.  And  the 
critics  said  he  couldn't  act! 

Well,  it  is  no  secret  that  in  the  village 
of  White  Plains  on  a  bare  board  stage 
Lanny  Ross  found  himself.  He  got  the 
answer  he  wanted.  He  showed  the  world 
he  could  act. 

It  was  really  that  performance,  I  think, 
that  made  possible  the  new  announcement 
line  he  uses  on  the  air:  "Lanny  Ross  pre- 
sents .  .  " 

I  know  it  was  that  performance  which 
completed  his  "coming  of  age." 


BETTY:  What's  the  matter? 

BABS:  (in  tears)  Tom's  mother  told 
him  I  was  careless!  And  I  did  so 
want  to  make  a  good  impression. 


BETTY: I  don't  like  to  say  it  but  I'm 

afraid  I  agree  with  her. 
BABS:  Just  because  I  had  that  little 

bit  of  a  stain  under  my  arm? 


BETTY:  Yes!  Your  dress  will  never 
be  really  fresh  and  new -looking 
again. 

BABS:  But  everybody  has  trouble 
sometimes  with  perspiration. 


BETTY:  Of  course!  That's  just  why 
you  shouldn't  risk  a  dress  even 
once  without  Kleinert's  Dress 
Shields. 

BABS:  I'll  sew  some  in  this  very  day! 
Then  my  dresses  will  last  longer, 
too! 


Fashion  advisers  recommend  Kleinert's  Dress  Shields  for 
every  dress  because  the  underarm  is  the  part  most  likely  to 
show  signs  of  wear.  Whatever  threatens  the  smartness  of  your 
dress— friction,  perspiration,  or  corrosive  chemicals  — a  pair  of 
Kleinert's  Dress  Shields  will  give  you  the  assurance  of  guaran- 
teed protection.  Genuine  Kleinert's  Dress  Shields  now  cost 
as  little  as  25c  a  pair— why  be  imposed  upon  by  substitutes? 


X  M.  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  QF&J 


DRESS  SHIELDS 

When  perfect  comfort  is  essential — Kleinert's  NUVO  Sanitary  Belts.  Can't  curl... 
Washable... Some  are  pinless...From  25c  to  $1.00  each... All  Notion  Counters. 
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This  is  the  rrorher  And  scrapes  and  peels 

Who  trudges  and  shops;    And  shreds  and  chops: 


Now  she's  in  tears; 


"Why  not  use  Gerber's 


And  she's  asking,"Why?"  Before  I  die?" 


•      •  • 


they're  good  for  Baby! 

Your  baby's  proper  nourishment  comes  first,  of  course. 
So  the  big  point  to  remember  is  that  these  foods  are 
specially  good  for  your  baby. 

We  strain  vegetables  many  times  finer  than  you  can. 
We  cook  them  with  air  shut  out,  to  guard  against  loss 
of  vitamin  C.  We  save  water-soluble  vitamins  and  min- 
erals that  you  often  pour  off  with  the  cooking  water. 

And  Now — Shaker-Cooking 

Best  of  all,  there's  a  new,  exclusive  Gerber  process  — 
Shaker-Cooking.  It  "stirs"  the  contents  of  the  can, 
allows  the  heat  to  penetrate  more  quickly  and  uni- 
formly, shortens  the  cooking  time  and  makes  Gerber 
Strained  Vegetables  fresher  looking  and  fresher  tasting 
than  ever  before.  That's  saying  a  lot— for  we  grow  our 
own,  and  pick  them  fresh,  in  our  own  Michigan  gardens! 
For  baby's  sake — and  yours — use  Gerber's. 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  babies  have  been  fed 
the  modern  Gerber  way  on  recommendation  of 
physicians.  Every  Gerber  product  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  American  Medical  Association's 
Committee  on  Foods.  Ask  your  doctor. 
.  .  .  Remember  that  these  products  are 
unseasoned— salt  or  sugar  may  be  added 
ro  meet  yout  baby's  individ- 
ual taste  or  requirements. 


Strained  Tomatoes  .  .  .  Green 
Beans. ..  Beets. .  .Vegetable  Soup 
. . .  Carrots  .  .  .  Prunes . . .  Peas . . . 
Spinach  . . .  A'A-oz.  cans.  Strained 
Cereal  . .  .  AlA  and  10X-oz.  cans. 

erber's 

Shaker-Cooked  Strained  Foods  Df^^-i 

MOTHERS'.  Send/or  these  two  helpful  books 
(Check  book  wanted) 

□  1.  "Baby's  Book,"  by  Harriet 
Davis,  R.  N.,  former  instructor  in 
nursing.  Practical  information  on 
baby's  daily  care.  SEND  10c. 

□  2.  "Mealtime  Psychology,"  by 
Lillian  B.  Storms,  Ph.  D.,  widely 
distributed  to  mothers  by  physi- 
cians for  its  practical  aid  in  devel- 
oping normal  eating  habits.  FREE. 
(Enclose  10c  additional  if  you  wish 
picture  of  the  Gerber  Baby,  ready 
for  framing. 1 

/j^Gerber  Products  Company 
Fremont,  Michigan 
/1l~><^  (In  Canada:  Grown  and 
V-O/  Packed  by  Fine  Foods  of 

^v«f    Canada,  Ltd.  ,Tecumseh,Oni.) 

Name  ....... 

Address  -  

City  -  -....State.  


Somebody  asked  me  recently :  "What 
about  the  women  in  this  man's  busy  life?" 
That  is  easy  to  answer.  Three  years 
ago  he  told  me  of  his  youthful  love  for 
a  girl  in  Sweden.  Since  then,  his  name 
has  been  mentioned  with  that  of  but  one 
other  woman.  She  is  Olive  White,  and 
she  is  Lanny's  manager. 

On  Monday  evening,  July  29th,  at  eight 
o'clock,  Lanny  and  Olive  were  married  in 
a  simple  ceremony  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 
They  first  met  in  1932  and  a  few  months 
later  she  assumed  the  management  of  his 
radio  and  motion  picture  engagements. 

It  was  Olive  White,  herself,  who  per- 
suaded Lanny  to  accept  that  New  Jersey 
theatre  engagement — indeed,  she  arranged 
it.  Since  then,  she  has  handled  most  of 
his  business  affairs.  Yes,  even  a  large 
extent  of  Lanny's  "growing  up." 

I  mean  just  this.  Three  years  ago,  Lanny 
was  only  a  name.  Of  course,  he  was 
drawing  a  king's  ransom  for  singing  and 
every  girl's  dormitory  pulsed  to  his  bal- 
lads but  as  yet  he  had  not  struck  down 
enough  roots  to  be  an  individual.  I  felt, 
when  I  first  knew  him,  that  he  was  a 
magnificent  instrument  for  making  musi- 
cal sounds,  but  little  else.  As  a  man,  he 
was  less  important  and  less  colorful  than 
he  was  as  a  star.  Which  meant  there 
was  no  telling  what  might  happen  to  him; 
how  he  might  go. 

So  many  people  in  that  situation  go  fat- 
headed.  Or  pompous.  Or  else,  they  re- 
main empty  the  rest  of  their  lives.  You 
know  many  such,  don't  you ;  men  and 
women  who  are  professionally  successful 
but  who  are  failures  as  individuals,  be- 
cause they  never  do  any  of  the  things 
they  want  to.  Because  they  never  really 
have  any  fun. 

Lanny  easily  might  have  been  like  that. 
His  success  came  when  he  was  so  very 
young. 

Last  spring,  he  took  his  first  vacation  in 
seven  years.  I  saw  him  just  after  he 
came  back.  Lanny,  tall  and  lean,  with 
the  cleanest  level  blue  eyes,  and  a  speak- 
ing voice  that  is  touched  by  exactly  the 
same  feeling  that  warms  his  singing.  He 
told  me  about  his  rest;  thirty  days  of 
letting  time  and  fame  shift  for  itself  while 
he  had  done  many  of  the  things  he  had 
so  long  delayed  doing. 

Last  spring,  he  told  me,  "Well,  I've 


made  up  my  mind  to  become  a  singer." 

He'd  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  singer! 
What  else,  in  Heaven's  name,  had  he  been 
all  along? 

Well,  for  one  thing,  he  had  been  a  law 
student.  In  the  beginning,  radio  was  just 
a  means  to  earn  money  toward  the  com- 
pletion of  his  law  course.  I  imagine  the 
crash  of  his  Hollywood  pictures  caused 
him  to  recall  often  that  other  career  he 
had  abandoned. 

Until  he  thought  it  through.  "I  went 
off  by  myself  and  cocked  a  cold  and  dis- 
passionate eye  at  all  the  years  ahead  of 
me,"  he  told  me.  "Asked  myself  point 
blank  if  singing  my  way  through  those 
years  gave  me  an  even  chance  of  finding 
the  satisfaction  and  happiness  which  spell 
real  success.  Or  if  I'd  better  get  into 
something  else.  Then  I  decided  it  was 
music  for  me.  I've  been  studying  ever 
since.    Music  itself,  languages." 

After  that,  things  began  to  happen.  Co- 
incidence, perhaps,  or  something  Olive 
White  saw  in  the  man  she  managed. 
Something  that  gave  her  confidence  to 
plan  bigger  things  for  him. 

One  of  those  bigger  things  was  Lanny 
Ross  as  the  showman  presenting  the 
Show  Boat.  You've  heard  the  result  these 
past  weeks.  Another  big  thing  was 
Lanny's  own  concert  series.  The  State 
Fair  program  is  completely  his  own.  An- 
other big  thing  is  a  big  Hollywood  motion 
picture. 

Lanny  Ross  and  Olive  White  are  a 
team  to  reckon  with  in  today's  entertain- 
ment world.  Thursday  nights  at  the 
Radio  City  studios,  the  crowds  see  him 
spotlighted  on  the  stage,  the  idol,  the 
hero,  the  singing  star.  But  they  never 
see  her.  Four  floors  below  there  is  a 
little  room  to  which  only  a  few  people 
ever  find  their  way.  She  sits  there  alone, 
listening  to  the  voice  that  fills  the  little 
room,  making  mental  corrections  that  she 
will  tell  him  when  he  joins  her  after  the 
program.  She  sits  there  listening,  while 
through  her  brain  march  dreams  that 
match  his — Carnegie  Hall,  the  Metropoli- 
tan, La  Scala  .  .  .  yes,  even  another  fling 
at  those  treacherous  Hollywood  movies. 
Dreams  that  would  be  insane  for  anyone 
else  but  for  which  "Lanny  Ross  presents" 
may  soon  become  only  a  stepping  stone. 
The  End 


Keep  IJounj  and  Heautljjul 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


elevated  on  a  pillow.  That  gives  your 
feet  a  change  of  blood  circulation.  It's  a 
good  trick.    Try  it ! 

When  you  want  to  feel  energetic  enough 
to  dance  through  a  whole  day,  try  Gogo's 
favorite  salt  rub  in  combination  with  your 
morning  shower.  Just  take  a  handful  of 
ordinary  table  salt  and  rub  it  over  your 
body  briskly  while  you're  slightly  damp 
from  the  shower.  Then  with  a  thorough 
rinsing  and  drying,  your  circulation  will  be 
all  in  a  glow.  The  salt  rub  is  a  good  thing 
to  remember,  now  that  the  days  are  getting 
chillier.  You'll  need  all  the  "glow"  you 
can  get. 

"I'm  not  going  to  fib,"  said  Gogo,  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  twinkle  in  her  eye,  "I 
do  110/  take  cold  showers.    Tepid  ones, 


yes,  but  cold  ones,  no." 

There's  no  pretense  about  Gogo.  She  is 
one  of  the  most  thoroughly  natural  per- 
sons I've  ever  met.  And,  naturally  enough, 
we  got  around  to  the  subject  of  make-up, 
which  of  course  is  always  interesting  to 
all  of  us  experimental  females.  What  docs 
she  use?  Well,  a  liquid  rouge,  for  one 
thing,  because  of  the  natural  effect  it 
gives.  It  is  slightly  astringent,  and  only 
mildly  colored,  and  leaves  the  cheeks  with 
a  sort  of  natural  sheen.  She  applies  it 
over  her  powder.  When  she  uses  eye- 
shadow, she  generally  chooses  brown,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  her  eyes  arc  blue, 
because  it  seems  to  tone  in  well  with  her 
skin,  and  thus  looks  more  subdued  and 
natural  than  blue  eyeshadow  does.  You 
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see,  Gogo  has  lived  in  Hollywood,  the 
world's  greatest  center  for  unnaturalness 
and  artificiality.  That  has  contributed  to 
make  her  all  the  more  wary  of  anything 
that  tends  in  the  least  toward  artificiality. 
Her  French-Canadian  background  was 
anything  but  theatrical.  All  her  relatives 
looked  askance  at  the  idea  of  Gogo  "going 
theatrical"  by  profession.  They  got  over 
it,  but  she  hasn't  got  over  her  naturalness. 

Gogo  says  that  her  hair  is  not  a  lovely 
shade  (I  disagree  with  her),  but  that  at 
least  it's  her  own  natural  shade.  Holly- 
wood wanted  to  bleach  or  tint  it  or  do 
something  Hollywoodish  to  it,  but  she  re- 
fused all  offers.  It  was  her  own  shade, 
and  she  was  going  to  keep  it.  You  would 
appreciate  why  if  you  could  see  how  beau- 
tifully it  harmonizes  with  the  underlying 
color  tones  in  her  skin.  It  is  closer  to  an 
ash  blonde  shade  than  anything  else,  al- 
though it  is  a  little  too  dark  to  be  defi- 
nitely termed,  "ash  blonde."  It  belongs  to 
her  as  part  of  her  own  symphony  of  color- 
ing. Every  once  in  a  while  when  you  write 
me  about  bleaching  your  hair,  or  changing 
its  color  in  some  way  or  other,  I  feel  like 
groaning  aloud,  and  calling  upon  nature 
to  defend  its  own  handiwork.  Why  is  it 
that  we  can't  give  nature  credit  for  being 
the  clever  color  chemist  that  she  is?  You 
would  be  wiser  to  worry  about  "sheen" 
than  "shade."  Apply  the  hairbrush,  and 
one  of  those  harmless  rinses  that  bring 
highlights  to  your  hair !  Be  your  own 
shiny-haloed  self ! 

Gogo's  color  preferences  in  clothes  are 
largely  determined  by  her  own  coloring. 
She  is  very  fond  of  gray,  for  example, 
and  gray  is  something  of  an  "individual" 
shade  because  so  few  people  can  wear  it 
to  advantage,  as  she  can.  If  you  have 
any  such  color  individualities,  capitalize 
on  them !  Don't  choose  a  color  just  be- 
cause "it's  what  they're  wearing."  Choose 
a  color  because  it  is  flattering !  Gogo 
likes  soft  unusual  shades  of  blue.  They 
"do  things"  for  her  eyes,  which  are  just 
as  large  as  they  are  blue. 

Naturalness  and  individuality  .  .  . 
there's  a  whole  beauty  sermon  in  itself. 

But  let's  get  back  to  our  original  foot- 
notes. If  you  want  slender  ankles  and 
shapely  legs,  you'll  have  to  exercise  a 
little  energy,  energy  enough  to  cut  out 
this  coupon,  and  then  to  follow  the  instruc- 
tions the  coupon  brings.  It  will  bring  you 
exercises  to  reduce  or  build  up  the  legs 
and  thighs  .  .  .  and  for  good  measure, 
exercises  to  slim  down  the  hips.  If  you 
want  a  figure  like  Gogo's,  you've  got  to 
work  for  it. 


Kindly  send  me  your  exercises  for 
the  legs,  thighs,  and  hips. 

Name   

Address   


Please     inclose     self  -  addressed 
stamped  envelope !    If  you  wish  any- 
additional  bulletins  offered  in  past 
issues,    kindly    inclose  additional 
stamped  envelope. 
Mary  Biddle, 
RADIO  STARS, 
149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 


This  little  medicine-fighter  has  one  of 
childhood's  greatest  worries  licked. 
He  has  just  been  introduced  to  a  laxa- 
tive that's  a  treat — Fletcher's  Castoria! 


Even  the  taste  of  Fletcher's  Castoria  is 
made  especially  for  children.  A  youngster 
takes  it  willingly  . .  .  and  it's  important 
that  he  should.  For  the  revulsion  a  child 
feels  when  forced  to  take  a  laxative  he 
hates  upsets  his  nerves  and  digestion. 

And — Fletcher's  Castoria  was  made 
especially  for  a  child's  needs — no  harsh, 
purging  drugs  in  Fletcher's  Castoria  such 
as  some  "grown-up"  laxatives  contain. 

f7~-t      "That's  right — 
nfva^L  Fletcher's 
S^y  f^/i^  Castoria." 

Like  the  carefully  chosen  food  you  give 
your  child,  Fletcher's  Castoria  is  ideally 
suited  for  a  child's  growing  body. 

It  will  never  cause  griping  pain.  It 


does  not  form  a  habit.  It  is  gentle,  safe 
and  thorough. 

'  Tell  your  mom 
to  get  some  1 


Adopt  Fletcher's  Castoria  as  your  child's 
laxative — until  he  is  11  years  old.  Get  a 
bottle  today — the  carton  bears  the  sig- 
nature Chas.  H.  Fletcher.  Buy  the  Family- 
Size  bottle — it's  more  economical. 


CASTORIA 

The  Children's 
Laxative 


from  babyhood  to  1 1  years 
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CHARLES  FARRELL 
NATURAL  LIPS 


Film  star 
picksTangee 
Lips  in  inter- 
esting test 

•  When  Charles 
Farrell  says  he    Charles  Farrell  makes  lipstick 
'  test  between  scenes  or  For- 

prefers  natural  bidden  Heaven",  a  Republic 
lips,  doesn't  that  Pictures  Corporation  release, 
make  you  want  to  have  soft,  rosy,  kissable  lips? 

Millions  of  other  men  dislike  bright  red  lips 
too  . . .  that's  why  more  and  more  women  are 
changing  to  Tangee  Lipstick.  For  Tangee  can't 
make  your  lips  look  painted,  because  it  isn't- 
paint!  Instead,  Tangee,  as  if  by  magic,  accentu- 
ates the  natural  color  of  your  lips.  For  those 
who  prefer  more  color,  especially  for  evening 
use,  there  is  Tangee  Theatrical.  Tangee  comes 
in  two  sizes,  39c  and  $1.10.  Or,  for  a  quick 
trial,  send  10c  for  the  special  4-piece  Miracle 
Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  ...when  you  huy, 

ask  lor  Tangee  and  be  sure  you  see  the  name  Tanget 
on  the  package.  Don't  let  some  sharp  sales  person 
twitch  you  to  an  imitation... there's  only  one  Tangee. 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


★  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM11S 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact.  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powdet.  I  enclose  10(<(»ump»orcoin).  IVinCanada. 

Shade  □  Flesh  □  Rachel  D  Light  Rachel 

N"mt   HSg  Print  

Address   


City. 


Slate- 


Garbo,  for  instance.  She  reminds  me  of 
Jessica  Dragonette.  Jessica  has  lots  of 
natural  beauty  and  with  her  new  hair-cut 
she's  prettier  than  ever,  but  the  thing  you 
feel  about  her  is  the  mental  force  she  puts 
into  her  job.  She  says  a  little  prayer  every 
time  she  sings,  you  know.  And  something 
more  than  her  voice  goes  through  the  mike, 
just  as  something  more  than  Garbo's  ex- 
ternal appearance  goes  through  the  camera 
lens.  Jessica  is  in  pictures  now,  too.  I 
wish  Garbo  were  on  the  radio.  That  link 
between  them — that  depth — would  be  inter- 
esting to  observe. 

Jean  Harlow  walks  on  to  your  set.  She 
talks  about  books  and  philosophy  and 
whether  horse--racing  is  a  good  or  bad  in- 
fluence. You  find  she's  one  of  the  best- 
read  women  you've  met.  She  has  life  all 
worked  out.  Live  for  today !  Forget  to- 
morrow. It  may  never  come.  The  past 
has  gone.  Why  worry?  Today  is  here. 
Let  it  do  its  best  for  you.  And  after  ten 
minutes  talking  to  Jean  you  are  ready  to 
launch  a  thousand  ships. 

As  for  Myrna  Loy.  Now  there  is  a 
woman  a  man  can  never  forget.  She  has 
a  knack  which  gives  a  man  an  entirely 
new  thought  about  a  woman.  She  can  lis- 
ten. She  leans  slightly  forward,  a  lithe, 
bright-eyed  hollyhock,  swaying  slightly  in 
a  light  breeze.  Her  eyes  are  stars  twink- 
ling approval.  Her  lips  part  slightly  like 
delicate  petals  awaiting  rain.  And  your 
words  are  that  rain.  I  guess  I'm  going 
poetic.  But  that's  what  Myrna  Loy  does 
even  to  a  Benny. 

Myrna  doesn't  make  a  man  feel  like  just 
an  extra  in  life.  He's  the  whole  show. 
He's  the  star  from  the  first  moment  he 
sits  down  with  her  until  she  says  she  must 
go,  not  with  words  but  by  gathering  her 
hankie  and  bag  and  smiling  the  loveliest 
farewell  you've  ever  had  said  to  you. 

Of  course,  when  you've  met  these  women 
and  come  to  know  them,  you  remember 
radio.  And  you  wish  they  were  on  your 
program.  They'd  bring  the  pulsating 
vigor  of  youth  to  the  loudspeaker.  Don't 
ask  me  how,  but  they'd  do  it — and  it's 
something  radio  could  use. 

As  for  Myrna,  she's  got  a  standing  offer 
to  join  my  hour.  And  she  won't  need  to 
say  a  word.  She  can  just  sit  there  in  the 
first  row  of  the  audience,  where  each  of 
us  can  see  her.  We'll  broadcast  to  her, 
in  person.  She'll  make  us  so  good,  just 
by  the  way  she  listens,  that  we'll  be  better 
than  our  best. 

Now,  here's  a  thing  about  this  town  I 
like,  too.    People  have  cut  out  the  false 


modesty.  And  it's  wonderful,  I  mean  it. 
Most  places,  people  talk  about  ego  and 
conceit  as  if  they  were  diseases.  Well, 
I've  still  got  to  meet  the  guy  who  makes 
the  other  fellow  believe  in  him  unless  he 
believes  in  himself.  Take  a  kid.  If  he 
wins  the  high  jump,  he's  proud  and  happy 
about  it.  He  doesn't  hide  the  fact  he's 
done  something  big  by  saying :  "Someone 
else  took  that  jump  for  me."  He  knows 
he  did  it  and  he  went  a  little  higher  than 
the  other  fellow. 

Somehow,  outside  of  Hollywood,  a  man 
who's  succeeded  in  his  jump  is  supposed 
to  act  as  though  he  didn't  know  he'd  been 
jumping.  He's  supposed  to  show  the  world 
a  face  blushing  from  modesty  when  it 
should  properly  blush  from  pride. 

In  Hollywood,  they're  honest.  Here  they 
don't  brag  about  things  they  haven't  done, 
but  they  are  enthusiastic  and  bubbling  over 
from  excitement  about  what  they  have  ac- 
complished. If  Lupe  Velez  has  just  signed 
a  contract  for  big  money  in  South  Amer- 
ica, she  tells  you  about  it.  She  tells  you 
the  salary,  tells  what  a  new  fame  in  a 
new  land  is  going  to  mean  to  her.  She's 
a  kid  who's  won  another  race  and  she 
wants  everyone  to  enjoy  the  fact  with  her. 

Why,  these  folks  out  here  like  the  way 
they  act  so  well  they  play  charades  at  pri- 
vate parties.  They  show  each  other  their 
latest  films ;  their  newest  publicity  pic- 
tures. They  have  photographs  of  them- 
selves sitting  possessively  on  grand  pianos. 
They  are  stars.  They  are  important.  They 
know  it.  And  they  expect  and  want  you 
to  know  it. 

Yeah,  it's  a  crazy  town,  and  a  grand 
town.  I  could  go  on  for  another  ten  mil- 
lion words  about  it.  Hollywood,  like  a 
Hollywood  party,  never  stops.  Which  re- 
minds me,  the  other  night  Mary  and  I 
threw  a  pretty  sizable  party  for  Fred 
Allen  and  Portland  Hoffa.  It  was  the 
first  week  of  their  stay  out  here  and  1 
wanted  them  to  meet  all  the  right  people. 

I  was  receiving  the  guests  at  my  front 
door.  One  fellow  I'd  known  around  New 
York  in  the  old  days  but  hadn't  met  for 
some  time  saw  me  standing  there.  He 
came  over  and  stuck  his  hand  up.  "Jack 
Benny!  Of  all  people.  What  are  you  do- 
ing here?" 

He  didn't  realize  he'd  come  to  my  party. 
And  that's  typical  of  Hollywood. 

P.  S.  I  just  read  this  over.  I  made 
an  awful  faux  pas.  I  forgot  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  picture  I  came  out  here 
to  make.  It's  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936." 
The  End 


STOP  !  !  !  Wouldn't  you  like  to  win  a  prize? 

On  Pages  30  ami  31  of  this  issue — 314  prizes!    Yes,  sir! 
LOOK  !  !  !  tnree  hundred  and  fourteen  of  'em — just  waiting  to 
be  won! 

IICTCI1  III  ReJH'  tne  ru'es — Put  on  y°ur  thinking  can — and  go 
Ll3  I  til   -  -  -  in  and  win  one  for  yourself.    It's  a  eineh! 
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eaven  in 


{Continued  from  page  33) 

even  bears  the  name  of  the  room  in  which 
you  are  quartered. 

No,  indeed,  you  don't  sleep  in  a  room 
with  a  number  in  the  Vallee  establishment ; 
you  sleep  in  a  room  with  a  name.  A  year 
ago  I'd  heard  the  story  of  his  naming 
rooms  after  famous  songs  he  had  popu- 
larized, and  then  had  been  only  a  little 
impressed.  Let  me  tell  you  it  is  different 
when  Theresa  comes  up  to  you  and  says 
you  will  sleep  in  "Betty  Co-Ed."  And 
dinner  is  served  in  "The  Stein  Song." 
And  you  can  take  a  shower  in  "The  Pink 
Lady."  And  how  would  you  like  to  peek 
at  "Vagabond  Lover"?  A  tidy  bronze 
name-plate  is  attached  to  every  door. 

"Vagabond  Lover"  is  Rudy's  own  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stair,  and  if  Theresa 
likes  you  she  permits  you  to  step  within. 

The  color  scheme  is  blue,  Rudy's  favor- 
ite color,  Theresa  told  us.  He  has  a  little 
balcony  that  overlooks  the  lake,  a  bath- 
room positively  classic  in  its  beauty  and 
the  usual  twin  beds,  dresser,  and  other 
accoutrements.  A  perfect  place  for  peace 
and  relaxation. 

I  forgot  one  thing  about  the  guest  rooms. 
Each  has  a  lady's  dressing-table.  And  each 
bears  two  cruets  which  hold  two  kinds  of 
perfume — Paris  perfume,  mind  you,  in  the 
heart  of  a  Maine  wilderness — of  which  the 
wives  of  visiting  firemen  can  take  their 
choice.  I  used  it  for  two  nights  and  I 
still  can't  quite  believe  it  happened. 

A  second  building  is  a  guest  lodge,  much 
like  the  first,  but  not  so  pretentious.  A 
third  houses  the  cars  and  truck  and  sev- 
eral servants.  The  fourth  is  called  "The 
Pirate's  Den"  and  is  the  daytime  headquar- 
ters of  all  and  sundry. 

Right  away,  we  were  told  by  Theresa 
that  Rudy's  system  of  entertaining  was 
"every  guest  for  himself."  Do  as  you 
please  and  be  happy.  It's  a  nice  formula, 
isn't  it?  "The  Pirate's  Den"  is  ideal  for 
that  sort  of  thing.  It  has,  upstairs,  a  pool 
table,  ping-pong,  bar,  and  a  bathroom.  On 
the  balcony  are  a  half-dozen  bagatelle 
games.  Below,  the  building  adjoins  the 
boat  and  swimming  float. 

Rudy  has  worked  hard  since  that  red- 
ringed  day  when  he  became  a  radio  celeb- 
rity. His  hours  have  been  fantastic.  For 
instance,  the  night  we  arrived  at  the  lodge 
he  was  playing  at  a  dance  at  Burlington, 
Vermont,  hundreds  of  miles  away.  He  got 
away  from  Burlington  only  a  little  while 
before  dawn  and  drove  through  the  sun- 
rise to  Lake  Kezar.  It  was  9  a.m.  when 
he  arrived.  Can  you  imagine  getting  into 
bed  at  9  a.m.?  Some  of  his  guests  were 
just  getting  up.  He  slept  until  3  and  then 
came  down  to  the  lake  for  his  swim. 

Sunday  night  he  rested.  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  supposed  to  be  free,  too. 
But  on  Monday  he  went  down  the  road 
to  a  nearby  town  and  helped  them  put  on 
a  show  to  raise  money  for  some  worthy 
cause.  Tuesday  night  he  drove  to  another 
town.  He  got  no  money  for  those  jobs, 
but  he  sang  as  hard  and  entertained  the 
crowds  with  as  much  energy  and  enthusi- 


Get  Relief  From 
These  Troubles^- /Ifow 


1 


Thousands  get  ^ 
Amazing  Results  with  Yeast  Foam  Tablets — a 
Dry  Yeast — the  Kind  Science  finds  so  Abundant 
in  Health-Building  Vitamin  B 


IF  YOU  suffer  from  any  of  the  common 
troubles  listed  above,  let  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  help  you  correct  the  condition 
now.  These  pleasant,  pasteurized 
yeast  tablets  have  done  wonders  for 
thousands  of  men  and  women. 

Doctors  all  over  the  world  recom- 
mend yeast  for  combating  skin  troubles 
and  faulty  elimination.  In  these  easy- 
to-eat  tablets  you  get  this  corrective 
food  in  the  form  science  now  knows  is 
so  rich  as  a  source  of  Vitamin  B. 

Tests  reveal  that  from  dry  yeast  the 
system  quickly  absorbs  generous  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  element  that  gives 
tone  to  the  digestive  system,  stimu- 
lates intestinal  action  and  helps  to 
free  the  body  of  poisons.  No  wonder 
users  report  such  amazing  results! 

At  a  well  known  clinic,  83%  of  the 
patients  with  constipation,  who  were 
given  Yeast  Foam  Tablets,  reported 
marked  improvement  within  two  weeks. 
Before  starting  to  eat  this  dry  yeast, 
some  of  these  patients  had  used 
laxatives  almost  continuously. 


Start  now  to  eat  Yeast  Foam  Tablets 
regularly.  See  how  fast  this  "dry  yeast 
helps  you  to  look  better  and  feel  bet- 
ter. Within  a  short  time  your  whole 
digestive  system  should  return  to 
healthy  function.  You  should  no  longer 
need  to  take  harsh  cathartics.  You 
should  have  more  strength  and  energy. 
Ugly  pimples  and  other  skin  blemishes 
caused  by  a  sluggish  system  should 
disappear. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  today.  The  10-day  bottle 
costs  only  50c.   Refuse  all  substitutes. 


FREE!  This  beautiful  tilted  mirror.  Gives 
perfect  close-up.  Leaves 
both  hands  free  to  put  on 
make-up.  Amazingly  con- 
venient. Sent  free  for  an 
empty  Yeast  Foam  Tablet 
carton.  Use  the  coupon. 

MH-ll-35 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
I  enclose  empty  Yeast  Foam  Tablet  carton. 
Please  send  me  the  handy  tilted  make-up  mirror. 

Name  

Address  

City   


Stale. 
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Don't  Fool 

Around  with  a 


COLD! 


Every  Four  Minutes  Some  One 
Dies  from  Pneumonia,  Trace- 
able to  the  "Common  Cold!" 


AON'T  "kid"  yourself  about  a  cold.  It's 
nothing  to  be  taken  lightly  or  treated  trivi- 
ally. A  cold  is  an  internal  infection  and  unless 
treated  promptly  and  seriously,  it  may  turn  into 
something  worse. 

According  to  published  reports  there  is  a 
death  every  four  minutes  from  pneumonia 
traceable  to  the  so-called  "common  cold." 

Definite  Treatment 

A  reliable  treatment  for  colds  is  afforded 
in  Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine.  It  is  no 
mere  palliative  or  surface  treatment.  It  gets  at 
a  cold  in  the  right  way,  from  the  inside! 

Working  internally,  Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  does  four  things  of  vital  importance 
in  overcoming  a  cold:  First,  it  opens  the  bowels. 
Second,  it  combats  the  infection  in  the  system. 
Third,  it  relieves  the  headache  and  fever.  Fourth, 
it  tones  the  system  and  helps  fortify  against 
further  attack. 

Be  Sure  —  Be  Safe! 

All  drug  stores  sell  Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine  in  two  sizes — 35c  and  50c.  Get  a  pack- 
age at  the  first  sign  of  a  cold  and  be  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  taken  a  depend- 
able treatment. 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  the  larg- 
est selling  cold  tablet  in  the  world,  a  fact  that 
attests  to  its  efficacy  as  well  as  harmlessness.  Let 
no  one  tell  you  he  "has  something  better." 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 

BROMO 
QUININE 
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asm  as  the  times  he  was  paid  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  night. 

So  he  works  hard — and  for  relaxation 
he  plays  hard.  I  found  that  out  during 
my  brief  visit.  His  lodge  in  Maine  is 
stocked  with  playthings.  Grown-up  play- 
things, of  course,  that  only  a  man  with  a 
hundred-thousand-dollar  income  could  af- 
ford, but  nevertheless  playthings. 

Look  at  his  boats.  In  the  first  floor  of 
"Pirate's  Den"  I  counted  fourteen.  A 
Chris-Craft  speedboat — the  fastest  thing  on 
the  lake,  by  the  way — is  his  flagship.  After 
it  come  sailboats,  rowboats,  canoes,  scooters 
with  powerful  outboard  motors,  even  two 
water  bicycles. 

For  the  more  athletically  inclined  there 
was  a  springboard,  a  slide,  and  an  aqua- 
plane that  trailed  the  speeding  Chris-Craft 
like  a  leaping  tuna  on  a  line.  A  leaping 
tuna,  by  the  way,  that  was  ridden  beauti- 
fully by  a  sprite  of  a  girl  barely  out  of 
her  teens  and  from  which  my  ambitious 
editor-husband  tumbled  three  times  before 
he  gave  up  ignominiously. 

The  most  recently  acquired  plaything 
was  a  diving  helmet  which  dropped  down 
over  your  head  until  it  rested  on  your 
shoulders.  Then  the  seventy-five  pounds 
of  it  shoved  you  gently  under  water  while 
some  trustworthy  soul  above  pumped  down 
air.  I  tried  it  and  walked  about  the  bot- 
tom of  Rudy's  lake  with  almost  as  much 
confidence  as  I  would  walk  into  my  kitchen. 

Rudy  himself  is  the  champion  diver  of 
the  camp.  It  was  he  who  put  on  the  hel- 
met and  went  out  on  the  lake's  bottom, 
tied  a  rope  around  a  sunken  tree  that  had 
menaced  swimming  and  boating,  and  hauled 
it  to  the  surface. 

In  talking  about  playthings  I  shouldn't 
forget  his  cameras.  This  is  an  old  love 
that  has  been  publicized  before.  What 
hasn't  been  mentioned  is  that,  during  the 
past  spring,  he  has  had  a  projection-booth 
built  into  his  lodge  so  that  he  can  put  on 
a  motion  picture  show  as  good  as  any  you 
get  at  the  Bijou  or  Capitol.  We  saw  one 
that  Sunday  evening — Rudy  Vallee  in 
"Sweet  Music,"  plus  short  subjects  and 
one  natural-color  reel  he  had  taken  of  a 
cat-and-dog  argument  between  the  camp 
kitten  and  one  of  his  dogs. 

That  one  of  his  dogs  was  Jim,  a  tremen- 
dous Great  Dane,  who  could  make  a  single 
mouthful  of  Shirley  Temple,  but  who 
wouldn't  harm  a  fly.  Another  is  a  Dobcr- 
man  named  Himmel,  who  races  madly  to 
the  lake  every  time  someone  dives  and 
won't  leave  until  he  perceives  that  the 
diver  is  not  in  immediate  need  of  rescue. 

The  third  is  Windy,  Rudy's  personal 
pet.  Windy  looks  like  a  tall,  thin  Chow 
and  acts  like  an  uncaged  tiger.  Alone  and 
unaided,  I  think,  he  could  whip  both  Him- 
mel and  Jim  if  he  got  his  dander  up. 

I  am  not  sure  Rudy  would  permit  me 
to  mention  it,  but  I  must  say  something 
about  his  open-handed  hospitality.  I  under- 
stand my  own  week-end  at  his  camp  was 
quiet.  There  were  only  fourteen  guests. 
The  previous  week,  he  had  entertained 
fifty-four. 

One  delightful  couple  we  met  was  hon- 
eymooning. Friends  of  Rudy's,  he  had 
given  them  the  run  of  his  place — and 
where  a  more  delightful  honeymoon  could 
be  spent,  I  don't  know.  Another  was  the 
mother  of  a  friend.  Others  were  business 
acquaintances.  Each  year  he  invites  his 
entire  orchestra,  with  their  wives  and 
sweethearts,  up  for  five  days.    This  year, 


which  was  their  fourth  annual  outing,  he 
had  them  for  three  days  of  one  week; 
and  then  the  next  week  he  put  them  up  at 
Old  Orchard  Beach  for  three  days,  to 
give  them  a  taste  of  the  ocean.  I  do 
know  of  others,  dozens  of  people  to  whom 
he  owes  nothing,  but  to  whom  he  has  of- 
fered the  use  of  his  lodge  any  time  they 
wish  it.  Sometimes  they  call  him  and  ask 
if  he  has  a  vacant  room. 

"We'll  make  room  for  you,"  is  his  an- 
swer. 

And  he  does  make  room  for  them.  Why? 
I  think  I  know  one  of  the  reasons.  I 
think  he  takes  a  little-boy  sort  of  pleasure 
in  showing  his  friends  the  kind  of  a  place 
he  has  carved  out  of  virgin  forest.  The 
meticulously  furnished  guest  rooms,  the 
broad  sweep  of  his  veranda.  But  most 
of  all,  I  think  he  likes  for  them  to  see 
his  bathrooms. 

I  mean  this  seriously.  There  must  be 
six  or  seven  bathrooms  in  his  lodges.  Each 
one  is  done  in  pastel  shades  and  is  equipped 
with  the  very  latest  fixtures.  My  powers 
of  description  falter  at  the  thought  of 
them.  Pull  down  the  shade,  blot  out  the 
sight  of  pines  and  the  sound  of  birds  and 
you  might  be  in  New  York  or  Los  An- 
geles. Their  presence  there  is  incredible, 
fantastic,  and  you  are  grateful  all  the 
more  that  the  amazingly  thorough  Mr. 
Vallee  has  done  it  again. 

I  wondered  about  the  sheets,  the  towels, 
the  pillow-slips  required  by  such  an  estab- 
lishment. Theresa  threw  up  her  hands  at 
my  questioning.  Women  were  the  worst, 
she  told  me.  They  use  a  towel  once  and 
then  look  for  a  clean  one.  Fortunately, 
Rudy  has  more  men  guests  than  women. 

And  the  food? 

There  were  fourteen  of  us  at  dinner 
Sunday.  I  watched  Manuel  come  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  huge  tray  carrying  four- 
teen broilers.  In  my  humble  household, 
fourteen  broilers  would  bankrupt  the 
budget.  I  saw  the  milkman  make  an  early 
morning  delivery.  He  carried  two  wire 
baskets  heaped  with  bottles.  And  cream! 
"Cream  in  your  coffee"  at  the  Vallee  lodge 
means  rich,  golden,  gooey  cream,  completely 
unlike  the  mixture  to  which  my  milkman 
had  educated  me.    I'm  still  tasting  it. 

Purposely  I've  stayed  out  of  the  kitchen 
until  now.  Because  I  don't  really  expect 
to  be  believed.  But  honestly  the  one  I 
saw  must  be  most  housewives'  idea  of 
Paradise.  To  begin  with,  all  the  cooking 
is  done  by  electricity.  To  continue,  there 
are  banks  of  ovens  and  burners  and  broil- 
ing racks  that  rival  the  famous  electric 
range  just  installed  in  the  White  House. 
To  finish  it  off,  there  is  an  electric  refrig- 
erator that  is  the  granddaddy  of  all  the 
private  home  ice-boxes  I've  ever  seen.  It 
is  tall  and  broad,  and  it  needs  to  be.  If 
you  had,  or  if  I  had,  fifty-four  guests  to 
feed  over  a  whole  week-end,  I'm  afraid 
we'd  be  borrowing  shelves  in  refrigerators 
all  up  and  down  the  block. 

Someone  asked  me  about  Rudy  himself — 
the  someone  was  a  neighbor  girl  in  the 
hero-worshipping  stage.  Was  he  sweet?' 
Was  he  handsome?  Was  he  really  as  nice 
as  he  sounded  ? 

One  doesn't  learn  much  about  a  man  in 
a  week-end,  so  my  answers  to  her  were 
probably  unsatisfactory.  I  saw  a  Rudy 
who  played  through  the  hot  summer  day 
in  a  pair  of  trunks.  That  night  ho  donned 
sloppy  white  trousers,  and  suspenders.  A 
white  fleece  sweater  topped  them  off. 
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Search  your  skin 


I  didn't  have  to  tell  my  little  friend  he 
was  as  sweet  and  handsome  as  lie  sounded. 
She  was  convinced  of  that  already.  What 
I  did  have  to  tell  her  was  that  Rudy  re- 
minded me,  a  little  pitifully,  of  a  squirrel 
in  a  cage.  As  he  climbs,  the  cage  turns. 
The  higher  and  faster  he  climbs,  the  faster 
the  cage  turns.  He's  at  the  peak  now,  and 
he  must  work  furiously  to  stay  there  or 
the  cage  will  spin  away  under  him. 

This  became  especially  apparent  as  I 
watched  him  play  his  phonograph.  From 
the  time  he  awoke  at  3  p.m.  until  the  cur- 
few hour  of  2  a.m.  he  kept  the  machine 
going.  One  record  after  another  from  his 
vast  and  entertaining  collection.  Rudy 
Vallee  songs  and  numbers  recorded  by 
other  orchestra  leaders.  As  they  were 
changed  or  replayed  by  the  automatic  ma- 
chine, he  listened  intently,  made  criticisms, 
suggested  improvements.  As  he  swims,  or 
rests  or  plays  billiards,  he  listens.  That 
phonograph  has  speakers  in  each  of  the 
lodge  buildings.  Wherever  one  is,  the 
music  comes  to  him.  We  had  it  straight 
through  dinner.  Once,  during  the  evening, 
he  stopped  in  the  midst  of  conversation  to 
dictate  some  notes  to  his  secretary. 

Music  has  become  his  life.  He  eats  it, 
breathes  it,  sleeps  it.  It  is  all  modern 
music  that  sets  a  lusty  rhythm  going 
through  your  blood.  He  has  helped  make 
much  of  it,  and  it  has  helped  to  make  him. 
They  make  a  fine  team,  Rudy  Vallee  and 
rhythm  music. 

Recently  he  bought  one  of  the  new  elec- 
tric organs  which  are  proving  to  be  such 
a  miracle  instrument.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  some  of  the  broadcasts  made  with 
them.  They  produce  the  tones  of  the  old 
pipe-organs,  but  occupy  only  a  little  space. 
Rudy's  magnificent  instrument  stands  across 
the  room  from  the  busy  phonograph.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  brief  moments,  it  stood 
silent  and  neglected. 

Thinking  of  it,  I  found  myself  wishing 
that  Rudy  could  get  into  his  soul  some  of 
the  chords  of  that  unused  organ.  I  wish 
its  peaceful  harmonies  could  soothe  the  fe- 
verish tempo  of  his  life.  Soft  music  and 
slow  music  can  be  so  restful,  and  Rudy 
needs  rest.  I  know.  Oh,  it  wouldn't  make 
a  better  man  of  him  or  a  finer  host  or  a 
gayer  companion,  but  it  would,  I'm  sure, 
make  him  happier. 

Somehow,  after  you  have  enjoyed  his 
hospitality  a  little  while  you  feel  that  he 
isn't  quite  happy  and,  darn  it,  he's  the  kind 
of  a  guy  who  deserves  to  be ! 

The  End 


SJt  Started  mtk 
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their  first  arrival  would  be  a  boy  that 
they  plucked  'William"  off  the  old  fam- 
ily tree,  dusted  and  polished  it  and  had 
it  waiting  for  the  little  stranger.  And 
even  when  they  found  that  it  wasn't  that 
kind  of  a  baby,  they  just  couldn't  go  back 
on  their  plans.  You  see,  Willie's  parents, 
unlike  herself,  do  not  change  boats  in 
mid-stream. 

The  End 


FEEL  FOR  LITTLE  BUMPS! 

They  Indicate  Clogged  Pores,  the  Beginning  of  Enlarged 
Pores,  Blackheads  and  Other  Blemishes! 


Don't  trust  to  your  eyes  alone !  Most  skin 
blemishes,  like  evil  weeds,  get  well  started  un- 
derground before  they  make  their  appearance 
above  surface. 

Make  this  telling  finger-tip  test.  It  may  save 
you  a  lot  of  heartaches.  Just  rub  your  finger- 
tips across  your  face,  pressing  firmly.  Give 
particular  attention  to  the  skin  around  your 
mouth,  your  chin,  your  nose  and  your  forehead. 

Now — does  your  skin  feel  absolutely  smooth 
to  your  touch  or  do  you  notice  anything  like 
little  bumps  or  rough  patches?  If  you  do  feel 
anything  like  tiny  bumps  or  rough  spots,  it's  a 
sign  usually  that  your  pores  are  clogged  and 
may  be  ready  to  blossom  out  into  enlarged 
pores,  blackheads,  whiteheads,  "dirty-gray" 
skin  and  other  blemishes. 

A  Penetrating  Cream,  the  Need! 

What  you  need  is  not  just  ordinary  cleansing 
methods,  but  a  penetrating  face  cream — -such 
a  face  cream  as  I  have  perfected. 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  penetrates  the 
pores  quickly.  It  does  not  just  lie  on  the 
surface  and  fool  you.  Gently  and  sooth- 
ingly, it  works  its  way  into  the  little 
openings.  There  it  "goes  to  work"  on 
the  accumulated  waxy  dirt — loosens 
it— breaks  it  up — and  makes  it  easily 
removable. 

When  you  have  cleansed  your  skin 
with  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream,  you  get  . 
more  dirt  out  than  you  ever  suspected 
was  there.  It  will  probably  shock  you 


to  see  what  your  cloth  shows.  But  you  don't 
have  to  have  your  cloth  to  tell  you  that  your 
skin  is  really  clean.  Your  skin  shows  it  in  the 
way  it  looks  and  feels. 

As  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses  the 
skin,  it  also  lubricates  it.  It  resupplies  the 
skin  with  a  fine  oil  that  overcomes  dryness 
and  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  flexible. 
Thousands  of  women  have  overcome  dry, 
scaly  skin,  as  well  as  enlarged  pores  and 
coarse-textured  skin,  with  the  use  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream. 

The  Proof  Is  Free! 

But  don't  take  my  word  for  the  cleansing  and 
lubricating  powers  of  this  cream.  Prove  it  to 
yourself  at  my  expense.  Upon  receipt  of  your 
name  and  address,  I'll  send  you  a  7-day  tube 
of  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  postpaid  and  free. 
Let  the  cream  itself  show  you  how  efficient  it  is. 

With  the  free  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream,  I'll  send  you  all  five  shades  of  my  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder,  so  you  can  see  for  your- 
self how  the  two  go  together  to  make  a  beau- 
tiful and  lovely  complexion.  Write  me  today 
for  the  free  cream  and  face  powder. 


FREE 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard)  (18) 
Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7- day  supply  of  Lady 
Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades  of  your 
Face  Powder. 

Name    


Address 
City  


.  State.. 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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owers 
Talc 

It'S  thrilling  to  use  only  the  softest,  fin- 
est, imported  talc . . .  It's  exciting  to  enjoy 
the  refreshing  fragrance  of  April  Showers, 
"the  perfume  of  Youth". . .  And  it's  satis- 
fying to  get  this  luxury  at  so  low  a  price. 

No  wonder  April  Showers  Talc  is  the  most  fa- 
mous and  best  loved  talcum  powder  in  toe  world! 


~fhe  Original 

(Continued  from  page  36) 


waited  around  and  hopped  on  the  next 
boat  that  came  along.  On  this  boat  was 
the  prominent  New  York  dentist,  who 
offered  her  a  job  in  his  office  which  made 
her  Atlantic  City  salary  look  like  so  much 
gum-drop  money.  And  New  York!  The 
day-dreaming  little  Atlantic  City  stenog- 
rapher was  sprouting  wings ! 

Dreams  do  come  true — if  you  dream 
them  well  and  long  and  hard  enough — and 
by  this  time  our  little  love-lorn  lassie  had 
discovered  what  she  really  wanted. 

Patti  lost  no  time  in  the  Big  City.  She 
flashed  her  toothpaste  ad  smile  and  arched 
her  Irish  blue  eyes  at  the  Important  Peo- 
ple who  came  into  the  office.  She  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  she'd  start  her  own 
personal  chain — you  know,  meet  someone 
who  could  introduce  her  to  someone  who 
could  introduce  her  to  someone  who  could 
get  her  on  the  air.  It  required  clear  head- 
work,  and  the  smile  and  eyes  had  to  do 
sixteen-hour  a  day  duty. 

Sure  enough,  the  break  did  come.  Oh, 
not  as  easy  as  all  that.  There  was  the 
small  job  with  WNEW,  a  local  radio 
station. 

Then  the  graduation  to  WOR.  By  this 
time  Patti  had  an  inkling  that  she  was 
heading  straight  for  a  singing  career,  so 
she  gave  up  the  dental  job  and  its  regular 
Saturday  pay-check  to  devote  her  after- 
noons to  making  the  rounds  of  audition 
directors. 

And,  friends,  if  you  don't  think  that  re- 
quires nerve,  show  me  ten  people  who  will 
give  up  a  secure  position  just  on  a  slim 
hope ! 

It  was  the  audition  at  Columbia  which 
clinched  it  for  her.  Last  winter  she 
made  her  debut  on  Jack  Pearl's  Peter 
Pfeiffer  program  and  Columbia  thinks 
there  are  big  doings  ahead  for  her  on  the 
airwaves. 

The  night  that  she  made  her  first  net- 
work appearance,  she  received  a  telegram 
of    congratulations    from    the    old  Boy 
Friend.    She  wired  back  one  word: 
"Thanks." 

Maybe  when  he  reads  this  story,  he'll 
know  just  what  she  meant. 

The  End 


TAey  Called  4jim 
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became  Stuart  and  the  skinny  little  kid 
developed  into  a  romantic  singer  who 
could  get  his  listeners  in  a  ga-ga  mood. 

Because  his  voice  and  his  boyish  good 
looks  fit  in  just  swell  with  soft  lights  and 
sweet  music  and  expensive,  modernistic 
doodads,  he  was  quickly  grabbed  by  the 
more  elegant  of  the  New  York  night 
clubs.  The  Embassy,  El  Morrocco,  the 
Versailles,  the  Westchester  Bath  Club,  for 
instance — where  a  ham  sandwich  is  paid 
for  with  a  gilt  edged  security  and  you're 
liable  to  find  a  Whitney  floating  around 
in  your  soup. 

Stuart  was  looker-on  to  the  high  jinks 
of  the  hoity-toits  and  in  no  time  at  all  he 
found  himself  calling  the  scions  of  Park 
Avenue  by  their  pet  names.  He  played 
Cupid  to  several  society  romances.  John 
Jacob  Astor  and  Tucky  French,  for  in- 
stance, would  trip  to  El  Morrocco  night- 
ly to  hear  Stuart  sing  "Melancholy  Baby" 
for  them.  It  was  guaranteed  to  put  them 
in  that  hand-holding,  melting-eyed  mood. 
Stu  was  present  at  one  of  the  most  lavish 
weddings  in  the  social  calender,  the  Win- 
ston Guest-Helen  McCann  nuptials  which 
united  two  old  families  and  fortunes.  The 
reception  lasted  all  day,  and  take  his  word 
for  it,  never  have  so  many  orchids,  so 
many  diamonds,  or  so  much  champagne 
ever  been  crowded  under  one  roof. 

Do  you  want  the  lowdown  on  what  so- 
city  folks  do  to  keep  from  getting  bored? 
Stuart  reports  that  at  the  Westchester 
Bath  Club  the  main  sport  at  night  would 
be  for  the  guests  to  start  pushing  each 
other,  clothes  and  all,  into  the  pool. 
Heaven  only  knows  how  many  two- 
hundred-dollar  de  Pinna  full  dress  suits 
or  Hattie  Carnegie  creations  were  thus 
ruined! 

Stu  got  his  radio  job  in  a  most  acci- 
dental manner.  It  was  just  about  the  time 
that  Dick  Himber  and  Joey  Nash,  his 
former  vocalist,  had  a  falling  out.  Him- 
ber strolled  into  the  Versailles  one  night, 
heard  Stu  and  walked  out  with  a  new 
singer. 

Stu  likes  radio  better  than  singing  in 
night  clubs.  "The  hours  are  much  saner 
— and  so  are  the  people." 

The  End 


'Scuse  It,  Please! 

Remember  that  lilting  little  yarn  about  Kathleen  Wells  which  appeared 
in  RADIO  STARS  for  last  July.  It  stated  the  blue-singing  Katey  was 
released  from  WHOM  in  New  Jersey  because  the  station  was  in  financial 
difficulties.  Now  comes  a  letter  from  Harry  O'Mealia,  WHOM  president, 
saying,  "At  no  time  has  Station  WHOM  been  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  especially  at  the  time  of  which  she  speaks." 

So  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  want  readers  who  are 
interested  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  which  are  as  presented  by 
Mr.  O'Mealia.    For  its  error,  RADIO  STARS  offers  regrets. 
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upholstered  one  yawned  for  the  elfin  body 
of  the  star.  Accustomed  to  a  place  among 
the  socially  elite,  and  a  leading  light  of  the 
smart  literary  and  artistic  set,  she  com- 
pletely ignored  the  distinction  and  made 
for  one  of  the  small  chairs. 

"Here's  your  place,  Miss  Hayes,"  the 
director  pointed  out. 

"Oh,  I  fit  better  into  this  one!"  She 
smiled,  and  at  the  next  rehearsal  the  larger 
chair  was  missing,  undoubtedly  at  her 
request. 

Later  on  the  director  called  time  for 
lunch.  He  invited  Miss  Hayes  to  a  res- 
taurant in  Radio  City,  along  with  the  spon- 
sor, explaining  that  there  really  wouldn't 
be  time  to  frequent  her  usual  rendezvous, 
the  smart  Park  Avenue  restaurants,  hotels 
or  clubs. 

"Is  everyone  going?"  she  asked. 

The  rest  of  the  company,  she  learned, 
were  remaining. 

"Oh,  let  us  all  have  our  lunch  here  to- 
gether," she  suggested.  And  along  with 
the  director,  the  sponsor  and  the  rest  of 
the  cast  she  munched  sandwiches,  sipped 
a  malted  milk  out  of  a  container. 

Hollywood,  with  its  caste  system,  its 
cliques  of  stars,  featured  players,  bit  per- 
formers and  atmosphere  hangers-on,  all  of 
whom  keep  to  their  particular  sphere  on 
pain  of  complete  social  annihilation,  would 
be  horrified.    I  think  Helen  gets  pretty 


bored  with  that  sort  of  thing,  even  after 
such  successes  as  "The  Sin  of  Madelon 
Claudet,"  "A  Farewell  to  Arms,"  "An- 
other Language,"  and  many  others.  Pic- 
tures never  held  the  lure  for  her  to  which 
most  of  the  great  ones  of  the  stage  ulti- 
mately succumb.  Probably  that  is  because 
money  means  so  little  to  her.  She  spends 
as  she  goes  and,  except  for  a  trust  fund 
for  little  Mary,  she  never  has  made  any 
effort  to  insure  material  security.  In  her 
work,  her  husband  and  their  child  she  al- 
ready has  found  it. 

Her  contract  with  M-G-M  calls  for 
two  more  pictures  but  they  permit  her  to 
fit  the  time  with  her  stage  engagements, 
and  this  fall  she  is  to  open  in  a  new  play, 
so  the  picture  work  will  be  deferred.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  she  remained  East  with 
Charlie,  who  was  making  pictures  in  As- 
toria  (remember  "The  Scoundrel?") 

Never  before  has  she  been  so  happy. 

"To  watch  a  rose  grow,"  she  says,  "to 
get  down  on  my  knees  in  my  garden  and 
nurture  it  tenderly,  spreading  the  bone- 
meal  around  with  my  fingers,  feeling  the 
kindness  and  closeness  of  the  good  earth 
is  the  most  exciting,  absorbing  and  satisfy- 
ing of  careers.  And  radio  permits  me  to 
have  that  and  my  work,  too!"  .  .  .  And 
then  there  is  Charlie,  that  good-looking, 
witty,  irresponsible  genius,  who  is  her 
perfect  companion,  her  dearest  friend.  And 


there  will  be  more  children.  That  is 
very  important. 

Years  ago  MacArthur  sent  her  this  tele- 
gram : 

"Darling,  if  you  marry  vie  you'll  never 
be  contented,  but  you'll  never  be  bored 
exclamation  point." 

I  know  she  never  has  been  bored.  And 
I  am  sure  she  is  contented. 

He  is,  of  course,  a  delightfully  interest- 
ing person — and  an  enfant  terrible. 

Listen  to  this : 

When  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  was  put- 
ting on  "Peg  o'  My  Heart,"  starring  Mar- 
garet Sullavan  and  Bramwell  Fletcher, 
Miss  Sullavan  suddenly  was  stricken  with 
laryngitis.  It  was  12:45  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  of  the  broadcast,  then  scheduled 
for  2:30.  The  agency  that  put  on  the 
show  was  faced  with  the  almost  impossible 
task  of  securing  a  star  to  go  on  the  air 
without  any  rehearsal. 

Desperate,  they  called  the  MacArthur 
home  at  Nyack.  Charlie  answered.  He 
and  Helen  were  having  their  usual  Sunday 
"brunch" — a  combination  breakfast  and 
lunch. 

Helen  heard  this  conversation : 

"Um  hum?  ...  I  see  .  .  .  oh,  yes  ...  I 

see — um  hum  .  .  .  right  away  .  .  .  yes  .  .  . 

goodbye." 


NOBODY  CAN  CALL  HER  . 
A  'SLOW  POKE"  NOW ! 

She  can  do  a  big  pan  of  dishes  in  3  minutes— let  her  tell  you  how 


lINSO'S  rich  suds  loosen 
grease  in  a  flash  — dishes  come 
bright  and  clean  in  no  time. 
Wonderful  for  the  week's  wash, 
too.  Soaks  clothes  whiter 
—  safely— without  scrubbing 
or  boiling.  Great  in  washers. 
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MARRIAGE  HYGIENE 


Doctor's  Prescription 
Wins  Praise  of 
Millions.  ♦♦ 

Over  45  Years  of  Supreme 
Satisfaction  for  Users1. 

"AyfARRIAGE  HYGIENE"— how  much 
depends  on  those  two  words !  Supreme 
happiness  for  those  who  find  a  dependable 
way — untold  misery  of  doubt  and  fear  for 
those  who  do  not.  Why  take  needless  risks? 
Why  experiment  with  uncertain  liquids  and 
solutions,  which,  if  not  actually  poisonous,  have 
only  dangerously  brief  effectiveness?  Dainty, 
convenient  Boro-Pheno-Form  suppositories 
offer  DOUBLE  effectiveness— IMMEDIATE 
effectiveness  on  application,  CONTINUED 
effectiveness  afterward. 

Send  now  for  the  liberal  FREE  SAMPLE 
which  demonstrates  Boro-Pheno-Form  superi- 
ority so  convincingly.  Learn  from  your  own 
experience  how  convenient  it  is.  No  bulky 
apparatus.  No  danger  of  overdose  or  burns. 
Can  be  used  in  perfect  secrecy  too — no  telltale 
antiseptic  odor.  Originated  as  a  doctor's  pre- 
scription for  his  own  practice,  Boro-Pheno-Form 
was  quickly  swept  to  nation-wide  popularity. 
Thousands  have  written  of  uninterrupted  satis- 
faction for  5,  12, 17,  20  years  and  longer. 

Send  no  money,  merely  mail  the  coupon 
below  for  your  FREE  SAMPLE  and  an  in- 
formative booklet,  "The  Answer,"  which  will 
shed  welcome  new  light  on  the  perplexing  prob- 
lem of  "Marriage  Hygiene."  Mail  the  coupon 
today. 

Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  R-30 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Vifi*&  BORO-PHENO-FORM 

.  M<L  t!Jl°Hti?JL  1°-- T-R--  _s amp  LE__ 

DR.  PIERRE  CHEMICAL  CO.—  Dept.  K-30 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Rush  me  FREE  SAMPLE  of  Boro-Pheno-Form  an-' 
FREE  BOOKLET  of  Marriage  Hygiene  Facts. 

Name  

Address  

City  Stale   . 
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Helen  ate  on,  tranquil  and  undisturbed. 

"Helen,"  Charlie  explained,  "Margaret 
Sullavan  can't  go  on  the  air.  You've  got 
to  do  her  broadcast.    I  said  you  would." 

"But  Charlie — "  Helen  began. 

"Get  going,  darling,"  was  his  answer. 
"I'll  see  that  the  car's  in  front  of  the  door 
in  ten  minutes." 

No  time  for  anything.  Helen  threw  her 
things  on  and  Charlie  brought  the  car 
around. 

But  he  hadn't  mentioned  a  minor  detail 
— what  she  was  to  do.  That  was  his 
secret !  He  knew  that  Helen,  of  Scotch 
descent,  never  had  played  an  Irish  role. 
Moreover  she'd  never  seen  "Peg  o'  My 
Heart,"  as  a  play  or  as  a  picture.  She 
never  even  had  read  the  script. 

They  bustled  into  the  car  and  along 
the  highway  Charlie's  conversation  was  en- 
hanced by  a  thick  brogue,  Helen  falling 
in  with  it  merrily.  They  chatted  and 
laughed,  Charlie  making  occasional  cor- 
rections in  her  dialect  and  Helen,  smiling 
in  blissful  ignorance,  having  a  swell  time! 
She  hadn't  the  slightest  suspicion  there 
was  method  in  his  madness — madness  she 
was  used  to,  without  method ! 

As  they  crossed  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  MacArthur  furtively  glanced  at  her 
pert  profile  as  he  said : 

"And  shure  darlin'  it's  'Peg  o'  My  Heart' 
ye  are  to  the  life — and  it's  'Peg  o'  the 
Radio  Audience's  Heart'  you'll  be  afore  the 
day  is  out !" 

"Charlie !"  she  whispered,  "you 
couldn't  .  .  ." 

"G'wan  with  your  blarney !"  he  con- 
tinued, and  along  they  sped  to  Radio  City. 

She  went  on  the  air  immediately,  without 
having  had  time  even  to  run  through  the 
script,  Charlie  remaining  in  the  control 
room,  the  full  weight  of  his  responsibility 
facing  him.  As  Helen's  voice,  tremulous, 
with  a  throb  that  holds  and  sways  and 


said  :  "/  ees  no  interested.  I  dooz  no  wish 
to  try  for  zee  part."  Then  she  rolled  her 
eyes  provocatively  at  the  surprised  man, 
and  marched  out. 

"I've  got  to  talk  to  you,"  he  yelled,  run- 
ning after  her.  "I  think  you're  just  the 
person  we  need." 

He  led  Jessica  into  Morris  Green's  sanc- 
tum, buzzed  into  Mr.  Green's  ear  excit- 
edly. 

"Then  things  happened  fast,"  Jessica 
told  me  laughingly.  "Mr.  Green  dismissed 
the  important-looking  actress  he  was  in- 
terviewing, and  porters  rushed  back  and 
forth,  pulling  out  a  piano  for  me." 

Royally  they  waved  her  to  the  piano 
stool.  "Sing  something,"  both  men  com- 
manded. Jessica  could  hardly  control  her 
laughter.  She  sang,  still  with  her  put-on 
French  accent,  The  Sunshine  of  Your 
Smile. 

"Wonderful,"  they  said,  when  the  last 
clear,  sweet  note  had  died  away.  "But 
what  are  we  going  to  do  with  you?  How 
will  the  public  feel  about  your  accent?  If 
only  you  could  speak  English  better." 

She  pretended  to  be  greatly  hurt,  and 
drew  herself  up  stiffly  to  her  entire  five 


thrills,  went  out  over  the  air  waves,  as 
clear  and  assured  and  right  in  its  Irish 
accent  as  though  it  were  being  broadcast 
from  Dublin,  he  registered  increasing  de- 
light.    Her  triumph  is  history. 

One  of  the  production  men  asked  Mac- 
Arthur  how  it  was  possible  for  a  Scotch 
woman  to  do  such  a  marvelous  job  in  an 
Irish  role. 

"She's  Scotch  and  Peg's  Irish,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  anything  an  Irishman  can 
do  a  Scotchman  can — it's  just  like  shooting 
fish  in  a  barrel !" 

When  the  broadcast  was  happily  over 
Helen  was  asked  what  price  had  been 
agreed  upon.  Price?  Helen  hadn't  thought 
about  that.  It  was  simply  that  the  show 
must  go  on ! 

"What,"  you  will  ask,  "is  Helen  doing 
with  the  money  she  earns  from  radio?  A 
new  diamond  bracelet,  perhaps?  Or  a  town 
car,  or  some  sables?" 

You'd  never  guess,  so  I'll  tell  you.  Her 
money  is  buying  her  father  a  farm  in 
Maryland. 

And  starting  in  September  for  twenty- 
six  weeks  over  NBC  you  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  her  charming  voice  and  certain  abil- 
ity in  an  original  series  which  is  being 
written  especially  for  her.  In  it  she  will 
portray  an  average  young  woman  con- 
cerned with  the  problems  of  everyday  life. 

And  that,  if  you  ask  me,  is  what  she 
really  is,  only  she's  made  a  success  of  it! 
Beauty?  Perhaps  not.  But  charm  and 
sincerity  and  real  talent.  As  for  there  be- 
ing any  trick  to  it,  I  have  only  to  recall 
Helen's  own  words : 

"Everyone  can  have  a  successful  career 
as  a  stage,  screen  or  radio  star,  as  a  sales 
person,  a  model  or  a  secretary.  ...  As 
Shakespeare  said :  'All  the  zvorld's  a  stage,' 
it's  only  a  matter  of  loving  your  work  and 
working  at  it  I" 

The  End 


feet  one  and  a  half  inches.  Regally  she 
pouted.  "/  sink  I  speak  zee  English  very 
well.   I  speak  as  good  as  you." 

"Yes,  yes,"  they  said  placatingly.  "But 
that  French  accent." 

For  an  hour  they  kept  Jessica  there, 
correcting  her  pronunciation,  coaching  her 
in  English  idioms.  Then,  when  she 
thought  the  game  had  gone  far  enough, 
she  spoke  in  her  normally  perfect  English. 

They  were  flabbergasted,  furious.  Im- 
mediately their  interest  in  her  ceased.  No, 
they  couldn't  use  her.  "To  this  day  they 
haven't  forgiven  me !"  Jessica  told  me. 

And  the  people  she  worked  with  in 
radio  also  learned  that  she  wasn't  the 
spineless,  fragile,  weak-willed  songbird 
they'd  been  reading  about.  Ask  the  Coca 
Cola  people.  They'll  tell  you.  Do  you  re- 
member when  she  was  under  contract  to 
them  as  Vivian,  the  Coca  Cola  girl?  Viv- 
ian was  supposed  to  be  a  refined,  charm- 
ing girl  who  traveled  around  the  country, 
followed  by  two  admiring  suitors,  Jimmie 
and  Freddie.  One  week,  when  Jessica  came 
for  a  rehearsal,  she  found  that  the  part 
written  for  her  was  not  in  keeping  with 
Vivian's  character.    She  was  expected  to 
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act  the  part  of  a  cabaret  singer.  Common 
sense  told  her  that  a  wealthy,  inexperi- 
enced young  girl  would  not  turn  cabaret 
entertainer  overnight.  She  explained  this 
to  the  director. 

"You  don't  like  the  part  we've  given 
you,"  he  said  impatiently.  "OK,  we'll  give 
it  to  someone  else  this  week.  We'll  write 
you  out  of  the  script." 

"But  I'm  supposed  to  be  in  it,"  she 
said.  "Why  not  change  the  script  a  little?" 

"What's  the  matter,  sister,"  he  sneered. 
"Are  you  afraid  the  show  wouldn't  be  any 
good  without  you?" 

"I  know  it  wouldn't  be  any  good  with- 
out me,"  Jessica  said  in  her  quiet  way. 
PS.    The  script  zvas  changed. 

Another  time  when  Jessica  revealed  the 
fighting  spirit  of  a  young  modern  was  four 
years  ago.  She  was  having  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  with  her  sponsors,  who  insisted 
that  she  change  the  type  of  her  program. 
It  had  too  much  high-brow  music.  It  was 
jazz  the  public  wanted.  And  it  was  jazz 
they  meant  to  give  it ! 

Do  you  think  Jessica  said :  "Yes,  sirs," 
meekly,  blushed  and  hid,  as  accounts  would 
have  you  believe  she  does?  Like  a  defiant 
little  squirrel,  shoulders  thrown  back,  tiny 
chin  protruding,  she  stood  her  ground. 
And  convinced  the  men  she  was  right.  Not 
only  that,  but  ever  since  her  contracts 
have  read  that  she  alone  has  the  right  to 
select  her  own  singing  numbers. 

But  these  were  only  flashes,  kept  care- 
fully concealed  from  the  public.  It  would 
never  do  to  let  them  learn  that  their  angel 
with  the  nightingale's  voice  was  really  a 
shrewd  business  woman,  quietly  confident 
of  her  own  abilities. 

Not  till  the  present  year  did  the  mod- 
ern Jessica  emerge,  triumphant  at  last. 
And  the  cutting  of  her  hair  stands  as  a 
symbol — the  only  visible  token  of  the  bit- 
ter emotional  strife  that  has  been  going 
on  inside  little  Miss  Dragonette.  It  is  the 
decisive  round  in  a  long,  hard-fought 
battle. 

Remember  this.  Three  years  ago  most 
girls  already  had  done  away  with  their 
leng  tresses.  It  was  cooler.  It  was  easier 
to  comb.  Short  hair  made  you  look  years 
younger. 

Jessica  longed  to  cut  her  honey-colored, 
waist-length  hair  and  be  like  other  girls. 
First  her  family  dissuaded  her.  So  did  her 
business  advisers.  And  when  her  fans  got 
wind  of  what  she  planned  to  do,  they  wrote 
in,  objecting.  She  wouldn't  seem  like  'our 
Jessica'  if  she  cut  off  that  luxurious  head 
of  hair :  she'd  be  just  another  girl.  And 
the  illusion  would  be  spoiled. 

For  millions  of  photographs  had  been 
sent  out  of  Jessica  with  her  long,  wavy 
hair,  and  that's  the  way  they  pictured  her. 

To  Jessica,  the  millions  of  her  admiring 
fans  are  her  life.  They  always  come  first. 
She  no  more  dreamed  of  tearing  down  the 
illusionary  figure  they  had  built  up  of  her 
than  you  or  I  would  of  murdering  our 
best  friend.  So  Jessica  did  nothing.  But 
inwardly  she  kept  thinking  about  it. 

Then  suddenly,  on  June  19th  of  this 
year,  she  got  a  hair-cut.  Risking  her 
sponsor's  wrath.  Jeopardizing  your  affec- 
tions and  mine,  taking  a  chance  on  casting 
down  the  ideal  we  have  built  up.  Why? 
Because  the  hidden,  human  side  of  Jes- 
sica conquered,  overthrew  once  and  for- 
ever the  old-fashioned  image  that  had  been 
created. 


HE  LOOKS  FOR 
A  IM  IN  YOUR  EYES 

How  to  give  them  tantalizing  allure 
by  framing  them  with  long,  seductive  lashes 


EYES  say  more  than  lips  ever 
can ...  so  make-up  must  begin 
with  the  lashes  ...  in  40  seconds 
Winx  Mascara  gives  new  beauty  to 
skimpy  lashes,  lifeless  eyes. 

For  only  10^  you  can  improve 
your  appearance  greatly  —  you'll 
never  know  how  beautiful  your 
eyes  can  be  until  you  try  Winx 
Mascara — so  buy  it  today. 

I  present  Winx  Mascara  in  two 
convenient  forms — Winx  Emollient 
(cake)  and  Winx  Creamy  Liquid 
(bottle).  You  can  apply  Winx  per- 


fectly, instantly,  easily  with  the  dainty 
brush  that  comes  with  each  package. 
Each  form  is  the  climax  of  years  of 
pioneering  in  eye  beautification — 
each  is  smudge-proof,  non-smart- 
ing, tear-proof — each  is  scientifi- 
cally approved. 

Buy  whichever  form  of  Winx 
Mascara  you  prefer  today.  See  how 
quickly  Winx  glorifies  your  lashes. 
Note  Winx  superiority — refuse  any 
substitute.  And  think  of  it  —  long, 
lovely  lashes  are  yours  so  inex- 
pensively, a    .  /ft 


Winx  Calce  Mascara  — 
for  years  the  most  pop- 
ular form  of  all.  So 
easy  to  apply.  Its  sooth- 
ing emollient  oils  keep 
lashes  soft,  silky. 


WINX 


A  Winx  Eyebrow  Pencil  molds  and 
shapes  the   brows  with  charming 


Winx  Creamy  Liquid 
Mascara.  Absolutely 
waterproof.  Ready  to 
apply.  No  water 
needed.  The  largest 
selling  liquid  mascara. 


Winx  Eye  Shadow  gives  depth  and 
glamour  to  the  eyes. 
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THE  NAKED  EYE! 

To  your  naked  eye,  it  probably  looks  as  if 
the  country  were  full  of  women  more  beau- 
tiful than  you,  about  to  steal  your  best 
beau]  Probably  that's  the  trouble — your 
naked  eye!  Try  slipping  your  lashes  into 
Kurlash.  Lo!  your  lashes  are  curled  up 
in  a  fascinating  sweep  like  a  movie  star's, 
looking  twice  as  long,  dark  and  glamorous. 
Your  eyes  sparkle  (that's  more  light  enter- 
ing!), are  deeper  and  more  colorful!  No  heat 
— no  cosmetics!  $1,  at  stores  near  you. 


Dear  Mrs.  J.  M. — far  from  being  "obvious" 
eye  make-up  is  extremely  subtle.  Apply  a 
little  Shadette — $1 — in  blue,  violet,  green 
or  brown  to  your  eyelids,  close  to  the  lashes 
and  blend  it  outward.  It  defies  detection  but 
how  your  eyes  deepen  and  sparkle! 


Lashes  also  need  never  look  "made  up." 
Try  this  Lashtint  Compact.  The  little  sponge 
stays  damp  for  hours — and  supplies  just  the 
right  moisture  to  insure  even  applications 
of  the  fine  mascara.  Result:  silky,  natural 
looking  lashes!  $1,  in  black,  blue  or  brown. 


Jane  Heath  will  gladly  send  you  personal  advice  on 
eye  beauty  if  you  drop  her  a  note  care  oj  Department 
G-ll.  The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Thi 
Kurlash  Company  oj  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3* 
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I  know  what  it  must  have  cost  Jes- 
sica to  do  this.  But  I  also  know  that  once 
she  realized  it  was  right  for  her  to  do  it, 
she  went  ahead,  unflinchingly. 

The  immediate  cause  of  her  hair  shear- 
ing was  her  moving  picture,  in  which  she 
sings  two  songs.  For  years  Jessica  has 
been  vowing  that  she  would  make  no  pic- 
tures. All  her  time  and  attention,  she 
said,  belonged  to  her  radio  audience,  her 
first  love.  Besides,  she  privately  admitted, 
she  didn't  think  she  was  pretty  enough  for 
pictures.  .  .  . 

After  Jessica  saw  the  first  rushes  of 
her  film,  she  decided  to  cut  her  hair,  come 
what  might.  Paramount  officials  provided 
the  impetus.  "Why  in  heaven's  name," 
they  argued,  "don't  you  cut  your  hair? 
Every  other  girl  wants  to  look  young.  And 
you  deliberately  make  yourself  appear 
years  older,  wearing  that  lovely  hair  in  a 
bun  like  an  old  lady !" 

Tired  and  discouraged,  Jessica  went 
home  that  night.  She  looked  at  herself  in 
the  mirror,  fingered  her  spun-gold  hair. 
And  her  heart  was  as  heavy  as  the  tumul- 
tuous, swelling  river,  straining  to  burst  its 
dams. 

Rebellion  seethed  within  her.  Rebellion 
against  the  publicity  men,  who  had 
branded  her  as  a  tissue-paper  doll.  Re- 
bellion against  her  business  advisers  who 
dared  tell  the  woman,  Jessica  Dragonette, 
what  to  do.  And  before  her  eyes  there 
floated  a  vision — the  vision  of  what  she 
would  look  like  with  her  hair  cut.  She 
knew  in  her  heart  that  the  Paramount 
officials  were  right,  that  she  would  look 
years  younger.  "Let  me  be  a  human 
being,"   she   prayed  silently. 

And  then  she  exulted  in  a  new  freedom. 
No  longer  would  her  wings  be  pinioned. 
Once  and  forever  she  cast  off  the  bondage 
of  the  figure  she  had  outgrown. 

"It  took  me  a  whole  day  to  get  my  hair 
cut,"  she  said.  "Nobody  wanted  to  do  it. 
I  went  to  my  regular  hairdresser,  and  she 
turned  me  down  flat. 

"  'What,'  the  woman  said  in  horror,  'cut 
off  that  long  mass  of  lovely  hair?  You 
must  l>e  crazy!'"  So  Jessica  went  to  her 
beauty-parlor.  Here  again  the  operator 
was  adamant.  It  wasn't  till  she  visited  a 
strange  hairdresser  that  the  job  finally 
was  done. 

With  her  new  hair-cut,  shoulder  length, 
Jessica  looks  about  sixteen.  In  fact,  she 
looks  so  enchanting  that  when  the  Para- 
mount officials  saw  the  new  bob,  they 
begged  her  to  make  retakes.  So  the  Jes- 
sica you  will  see  in  pictures  will  be  the 
girl  with  bobbed  hair. 

And  now  her  full  personality,  that  of 
a  "regular"  girl,  is  apparent  even  to  the 
blindest.  People  are  beginning  to  look  at 
her  with  different  eyes.  They  worshipped 
the  Jessica  whom  they  considered  an 
angel;  but  they  adore  this  human  Jessica. 

This  courageous,  altogether  real,  girl. 
One  with  faults  like  you  and  me.  With 
a  temper,  which  she  has  striven  for  years 
to  control.  "My  temper,"  she  told  me,  "is 
worse  than  the  kind  that  makes  you  want 
to  throw  things  at  people.  When  I  get 
angry  I  freeze  up  externally  and  get  all 
choked  up  inside.  I  go  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  person  who's  angered 
me." 

She  doesn't  get  angry  often,  and  never 
allows  herself  to  get  angry  before  a  broad- 
cast.   Any  violent  emotion  interferes  with 


singing.  And  her  singing  must  come  first. 

But  you  can  always  tell  when  Jessica  is 
reaching  the  boiling  point.  Her  blue  eyes 
shoot  sparks,  "South  American  looks," 
her  friends  call  them. 

When  someone  circulates  false,  or  half- 
baked  stories  about  her,  it  makes  her 
furious.  Like  the  time  a  story  was  printed 
that  she  had  chased  someone  out  of  her 
studio,  saying:  "I  am  Jessica  Dragonette. 
This  is  my  studio.  You're  not  alloiccd  in 
here!" 

The  real  facts  ?    Here  they  are : 

"One  day  I  was  sitting  in  the  studio 
before  a  rehearsal,"  she  told  me.  "I  no- 
ticed a  fine-looking  gentleman  peering  in. 
Very  evidently  looking  for  someone." 

Jessica  smiled.  He  came  forward.  "Are 
you  the  young  English  lady  who  is  wait- 
ing for  me?"  he  asked. 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  Jessica  replied.  He 
excused  himself  and  went  out. 

That's  all  the  writer  of  the  story  saw. 
So  he  used  his  imagination. 

But  he  didn't  see  the  gentleman,  Cap- 
tain Davis,  come  back  a  minute  later. 

"Please  forgive  me,"  the  Captain  begged, 
"for  not  recognizing  you.  You  are  Jessica 
Dragonette,  who  sings  over  the  air.  When 
I  was  laid  up  in  the  hospital,  I  used  to 
wait  eagerly  for  your  programs." 

Jessica  and  the  Captain  began  to  talk,  as 
would  any  normal  girl  and  man  under 
similar  circumstances.  And  it  ended  with 
Jessica's  going  to  lunch  with  him ! 

In  line  with  the  groping  for  the  true 
Jessica,  she  has  not  turned  down  offers 
for  personal  appearances  this  year,  as 
heretofore.  Within  the  past  year  she  has 
made  more  personal  appearances  than  in 
all  the  other  years  combined.  She  even 
appeared  before  the  Sales  Convention  of 
the  Motion  Picture  executives,  and  actu- 
ally made  a  speech ! 

On  her  last  vacation  she  learned  to 
pilot  an  aquaplane,  something  that  would 
have  been  forbidden  to  the  Jessica  of 
old.  One  morning  Jessica,  out  at  Ventnor, 
New  Jersey,  got  it  into  her  head  that  she 
wanted  to  learn  to  pilot  an  aquaplane,  that 
she'd  enjoy  the  thrill  of  skimming  over 
the  bouncing  waves.  Now  the  water  in 
Ventnor  is  pretty  rough,  what  with  boats 
sailing  back  and  forth.  Unless  you  can 
dive,  it's  really  taking  quite  a  chance  to 
go  out  on  one  of  the  planes  by  yourself. 

Everyone  Jessica  knew  was  aghast  when 
she  said  she  was  going  to  learn  to  ride 
one.  "Why,  you  can't  even  dive,"  they 
said.  "What  if  your  aquaplane  should  cap- 
size?   You  must  be  careful  what  you  do." 

But  Jessica  was  sick  of  being  the 
mustn't .-take-chances  star. 

Fearlessly  she  rode  the  waves.  And  then 
the  backwash  of  a  passing  boat  threw  her 
off  her  plane,  almost  breaking  her  wrist. 
Her  friends  stood  on  shore,  wringing  their 
hands.  Their  darling  Jessica  had  been 
hurt!  But  Jessica  just  picked  herself  up, 
twisted  her  wrist  a  few  times  to  relieve 
the  strain,  and  hopped  back  again  on  the 
plane,  laughing  as  she  rode  the  waves. 

Yet,  though  you  may  not  believe  this, 
Jessica  claims  nothing  has  changed  about 
her.  As  for  changing  her  personality,  she 
says  that's  all  nonsense — it's  just  that 
people  are  beginning  to  see  the  true 
Jessica  Dragonette. 

Frankly,  I  think  she's  wrong — -that  she 
has  changed  more  than  she  herself  real- 
izes.  What  do  you  think? 

The  End 
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from  the  very  beginning.  At  the  age  of 
five,  Neila's  pudgy  fingers  were  already 
plucking  tunes  on  the  piano.  She  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  concert  pianist.  Go  on  the 
stage.  Taste  the  glory  and  fame  that  had 
been  snatched  from  her  mother. 

When  Neila  was  in  the  "growing  up" 
years,  the  Goodelles  left  New  York  for 
the  lure  of  gold  in  the  Florida  land  boom. 
Here  she  met  Burton  Thatcher,  the  singer, 
and  made  a  bargain  with  him  to  play  his 
accompaniments  in  return  for  vocal  les- 
sons. Through  this  arrangement  she  gained 
entree  into  the  Winter  mansions  of  the 
Stotesburys,  the  Huttons  and  the  Vander- 
bilts,  and  over  the  piano  tops  she  cooed 
at  the  Captains  of  Industry.  One  of  these 
Captains  fell  for  the  cooing  and  sent  her 
to  New  York  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  some  theatrical  friends.  The  letter  was 
partly  responsible  for  her  winning  a  schol- 
arship to  the  Berkshire  Playhouse,  where 
Katharine  Hepburn  and  Alexander  Kirk- 
land  were  among  those  who  were  learning 
how  to  walk  gracefully  on  to  a  stage. 

"Neila"  at  the  time  was  Helen  Goodelle. 
'Alexander  Kirkland  thought  it  sounded 
too  kitcheny  for  an  actress,"  she  explains, 
"He  said :  'Pronounce  Helen  backwards 
and  spell  it  to  fit,'  and  there  I  was !  I  even 
had  a  christening.  I  was  wrapped  in  a 
huge  white  sheet  like  a  baby  and  Alex- 
ander dumped  a  big  pitcher  of  ice  water 
over  my  head." 

Dripping  little  Helen  became  siren  Neila, 
and  from  then  on  her  life  managed  to  fit 
that  de  luxe  name. 

There  was  that  experience  in  a  New 
York  cafe,  for  instance.  This  was  several 
months  later,  after  Neila  had  been  seen 
in  the  Playhouse  by  Theresa  Helburn  of 
the  Theater  Guild  and  placed  in  the  Gar- 
rick  Gaieties.  The  season  in  the  Gaieties 
was  as  much  fun  as  a  college  prom,  but 
since  mother  was  back  home  Neila  went 
her  own  way  and  blew  her  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  per  on  the  silliest  doodads. 
That's  why  she  grabbed  the  first  job 
offered  her,  even  though  it  was  singing 
in  a  club  that  you  couldn't  exactly  take 
your  visiting  Aunt  Lydia  to. 

About  that  experience,  though — two  men 
wanted  to  take  her  home  and  then  decided 
to  settle  the  argument  by  pulling  out  guns. 
Neila,  who  gets  the  jitters  at  the  sight  of 
a  firecracker,  ran  screaming  from  the 
place.  The  next  night  occurred  the  raid 
of  the  club,  accompanied  by  more  guns 
and  screams,  and  Neila  found  herself 
shoved  out  in  the  street,  tickled  pink  to 
have  the  skin  left  on  her  bones. 

Here  Iney  (pet  name  for  Inez,  who  is 
Mrs.  Goodelle)  stepped  in  and  took  con- 
trol once  more.  The  master-of-ceremonies 
of  that  night  club  got  Neila  a  job  singing 
at  the  Ritz-Carlton  in  Philadelphia.  And 
it  was  there  that  Neila  was  to  run  smack 
into  Heart  Throb  No.  1— and  also  into  the 
fact  that  she  couldn't  take  her  life  and 
live  it  as  she  pleased. 

He  was  the  college  boy  whose  dad  owned 
a  good  share  of  the  city.    Now  that  in 
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WOMEN  GASPED  WHEN  THEY  SAW 
THE  CHARM  AND  BEAUTY  OF 


CLOPAY  WINDOW  SHADE 

AMAZES  WOMEN! 


"  T  DON'T  think  there's  anything  as  smart 
l  for  windows  as  Venetian  blinds— but 
they've  always  been  way  out  of  my  reach. 
So  you  can  imagine  how  thrilled  I  was  to 
discover  that  I  could  achieve  this  same 
fashionable,  luxurious  effect  with  CLOP  AYS 
— for  only  fifteen  cents  a  window!" 

These  gorgeous  new  CLOPAY  "Venice" 
shades  are  literally  taking  the  country  by 
storm!  For  they  now  make  it  possible  for 
the  first  time  for  every  home  to  have  that 
expensive  Venetian  blind  effect  thousands 
have  envied  but  few  could  afford!  No  won- 
der these  new  CLOPAY  15c  "Venice"  shades 


have  become  the  rage  almost  overnight! 

Can't  Crack,  Fray  or  Pinhole! 

Best  of  all,  these  thrilling  new  shades  are 
made  from  famous,  durable  CLOPAY  fibre. 
Won't  crack  or  pinhole.  Patented  texture 
makes  them  roll  easily,  hang  straight  and 
resist  wear.  No  cracking,  no  fraying,  no 
pinholing  to  make  them  look  shabby.  See 
the  new  "Venice"  pattern — and  20  other 
beautiful  patterns  and  rich  plain  colors  at 
your  nearest  store.  Send  y 
3c  stamp  for  color  sam-  \  eUAftANTEea 
pie  to  Clopay  Corpora- 
tion, 1504  York  St.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


^ttmrtised in 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 
V   MAGAZINE  A 


AT  ALL  5c  AND  10c  STORES  AND  MOST  NEIGHBORHOOD  STORES 
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-itself  was  enough  to  turn  any  girl's  head. 
Add  to  it  a  perfectly  disarming  grin,  the 
most  attentive  stare  and  a  long  roadster 
which  stopped  at  the  best  parties  in  town 
and  you  have  a  picture  of  Neila  being 
rushed  right  off  her  4  AAs.  She  was  dizzy 
with  happiness  the  night  he  gave  her  his 
fraternity  ring. 

But  Iney  wasn't.  "He  drinks  too  much," 
she  told  Neila.  They  were  having  one  of 
their  "after-midnight"  talks  in  Iney's  bed- 
room. Neila  laughed,  then  stormed  her 
disagreement.  Oh — all  right,  better  to  give 
in  to  Iney's  strange  request.  She'd  wait 
a  month.    Test  him. 

For  several  weeks  he  was  on  his  best 
behavior,  and  Neila  flipped  the  fashion 
magazine  pages  looking  at  bridal  gowns. 
One  day  she  got  a  hurry  call  to  come  to 
New  York  for  a  few  days.  "We'll  be 
married  when  I  get  back,"  she  promised. 
She  was  still  lovestruck. 

When  she  did  return,  he  wasn't  at  the 
station  to  meet  her.  He  was  at  the  in- 
firmary, she  was  told.  She  saw  him  there, 
in  an  ugly,  drunken  stupor.  "He's  been 
on  a  continuous  tear  since  you  left."  Neila 
rushed  home  to  the  comforting  arms  of 
Iney,  but  not  before  she  first  switched 
a  jewelled  frat  pin  from  her  dress  into  an 
envelope  and  slipped  it  under  his  door. 

Score  one  for  mama. 

That  stroke  of  good  judgment  made 
Neila  the  most  confirmed  "mother's  girl." 
Iney  advised  her  about  contracts,  about  her 
diet  and  what  shade  of  lipstick  to  smear 
on  her  lips.  And  the  advice,  take  it  from 
Neila,  was  good.  Otherwise  she  would 
never  have  got  that  chance  to  take  Jane 
Froman's  role  in  the  road  show  of  the 
"Follies".  Nor  would  she  have  met  Heart 
Pulser  No.  Two. 

Iney  had  warned  her  about  taking  the 
job.  Oh,  strictly  business  principles.  No 
hint  of  the  Love  Menace  at  the  time.  "The 
show  will  keep  you  out  of  New  York  for 
about  a  year,  and  in  that  time  the  man- 
agers here  will  forget  you."  But  Neila 
thought  she  saw  in  this  her  Big  Chance. 

In  every  city  she  was  dated  and  feted 
and  fussed  over.  But  that  all  seemed  like 
a  Sunday-school  ripple  compared  to  the 
Big  Rush  the  Movie  Star  gave  her  when 
the  "Follies"  played  California.  I  can't 
reveal  his  name  here,  but  his  flashing  grin 
and  his  six  feet  of  magnetism  has  caused 
a  flurry  in  every  movie  house.  Night  after 
night  Neila  received  his  telegrams  in  her 
dressing-room,  but  she  thought  it  was  a 
joke  of  one  of  the  boys  in  the  show.  Well, 
you  could  have  toppled  her  over  with  a 
false  eyelash  when  this  star  appeared  in 
her  dressing-room  one  night — in  person — 
with  a  bunch  of  velvety  orchids  in  his 
hands. 

The  next  day  there  was  luncheon  with 
him,  breezing  through  Beverly  Hills  in  that 
gleaming  silver  projectile  of  a  car.  Intro- 
ductions to  Swanson  and  Lombard  and 
Beery  at  the  Brown  Derby.  Then  to  his 
home,  where  he  had  a  genuine  Japanese 
valet  and  all  the  movie  star  trappings.  By 
this  time  Neila's  arm  was  black  and  blue 
what  with  her  pinching  herself  so  often. 
After  the  show  that  night  came  the  Tro- 
cadero  club  where  dinner  is  something  like 
twenty  dollars  a  throw  and  movie  stars 
get  in  your  sherbert.  Neila  was  still  in 
Wonderland  with  a  Prince  Charming  come 
to  life.  He  was  so  sweet,  and  just  daffy 
enough  to  make  himself  completely  irre- 
sistible.   At  the  head  of  the  famous  wind- 


ing stairs,  he  lifted  her  up  and  ran  down 
the  steps  holding  his  squirming  little 
bundle  lightly.  "Folks,"  he  announced  to 
the  gay  crowd  below,  "I  want  you  to  meet 
my  future  wife!"  There  were  lots  of 
giggles  and  congratulations  and  envious 
stares. 

On  the  tour  back  East  again,  there  were 
extravagant  telegrams  from  him.  He  flew 
to  New  York  to  be  with  her  for  a  few 
days  and  wanted  to  take  her  back  to  Hol- 
lywood as  his  bride.  Neila's  head  was 
whirling  in  the  clouds  as  she  rushed  into 
Iney's  room. 

But  it  seems  that  mother  had  done  some 
sleuthing.  She  learned  that  the  man  was 
one  of  those  irresistible  philanderers  who 
couldn't  quite  stay  true  to  one  woman  for 
very  long.  He  had  been  married  before 
— after  a  furious  and  hectic  courtship  like 
this — and  the  marriage  had  exploded  in 
two  months.  The  girl  had  been  a  promis- 
ing actress  who  had  given  up  the  stage 
to  be  his  wife.  Today  she  was  doing  sec- 
ond-rate roles,  buried  in  obscurity.  Neila 
suddenly  remembered  his,  "Give  up  the 
stage,  honey,  and  be  my  wife."  Was  she 
headed  for  the  same  fate  as  his  first  wife? 
As  she  and  Iney  threshed  out  this  problem 
together,  she  saw  him  as  one  who  would 
chafe  at  the  bit  of  domesticity.  His  pace 
was  one  dizzy  joyride;  she  wasn't  geared 
to  his  stride.  How  long  could  they  stay 
together?  And  after  that — what?  Just 
another  ex-wife  accused  of  trying  to  trade 
in  on  her  famous  ex-husband's  name? 
Not  on  la  Goodelle's  life,  thank  you! 

Another  one  of  Iney's  prophecies  was 
coming  true,  too.  After  the  road  edition 
of  "Follies,"  Neila  couldn't  get  a  grip  on 
another  show.  That  eight-months'  tour 
had  been  too  long  to  stay  away  from  the 
street  that  forgets  names  so  quickly. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Neila  got  so 
good  and  mad  sitting  in  the  outer  offices 
and  hearing  the  familiar,  "Come  back  to- 
morrow," that  she  decided  to  get  married 
and  forget  all  about  the  career. 

She  looked  around  for  a  lifeline  and 
found  it  in  the  person  of  a  famous  lawyer 
in  the  Middle  West.  She  had  met  him 
some  three  years  ago  while  she  was  sing- 
ing in  a  hotel  there,  and  he  had  fallen  in 
love  with  her.  He  was  twenty  years  older 
than  she — well-known,  rich,  looked  up  to 
in  the  community — but  he  was  as  com- 
pletely infatuated  as  a  sixteen-year-old 
boy.  Promised  her  everything.  "I'll  settle 
an  estate  upon  your  parents  and  they'll 
never  have  to  worry."  If  Iney  were  a 
daughter-exploiter,  she  would  have  seized 
this  opportunity.  But  instead —  "He's  old- 
er than  you  and  what  you  feel  for  him 
is  admiration,  not  love.  Then  again  he 
wants  you  to  leave  show  business  alto- 
gether. To  settle  down  in  a  small  town 
and  be  his  wife.  In  a  month  you'll  start 
thinking  of  Broadway  and  the  fame  and 
glory  you  might  have  had.  That's  it — 
you'll  be  a  'might  have  been'." 

Up  to  that  time  Neila,  young  and  im- 
pressionable, had  accepted  Iney's  advice 
complacently.  But  now,  with  her  career 
in  midair,  doubts  began  to  assail  her.  Was 
mother  always  right?  Was  a  career  so 
important  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have 
the  luxury  and  security  of  an  advantageous 
marriage? 

She  learned  for  herself  when  the  man 
came  to  New  York  to  see  her.  It  was  at 
a  party.  She  was  dancing  with  one  of  the 
men  when  he  strode  toward  her,  his  face 
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flushed  with  anger  and  too  much  Bourbon. 
"See  here!"  Everyone  turned  around  to 
stare.  "No  wife  of  mine  is  ever  going  to 
look  at  another  man.  And  no  more  of  this 
show  business,  either !  You're  going  to 
live  an  entirely  different  life  from  now 
on." 

So!  Neila  could  see  herself  cooped  up, 
away  from  everything  her  young  heart 
loved.  Her  career  suddenly  became  very 
precious  to  her. 

She  crept  into  the  apartment  and  flew 
into  her  mother's  bedroom.  "Iney!  Iney!" 
It  was  a  joyful  war  whoop.  "Iney,  you 
were  right  I" 

She  plugged  down  to  the  business  of  her 
work  in  dead  earnest  now.  Men  were  out 
of  the  picture  for  the  time  being.  And 
with  Iney  to  advise,  to  criticize,  to  en- 
courage and  to  manage  her,  she  obtained 
a  one-time  spot  on  Al  Jolson's  Shell  Cha- 
teau program. 

"I  was  so  nervous,  my  knees  almost 
buckled  under  me !  Jolson  had  to  put  his 
arm  around  me  to  hold  me  up." 

But  nerves  or  no  nerves,  it  was  that 
program  which  got  her  the  present  con- 
tract with  Cutex.  There's  an  interesting 
story  about  this  show.  Neila  was  original- 
ly supposed  to  carry  the  entertainment  part 
of  the  program,  while  a  society  woman 
was  to  do  the  announcing.  Thev  audi- 
tioned this  woman,  and  then  let  Neila  do 
a  little  prattling  herself.  After  listening 
to  both,  the  sponsor  decided  to  have  Neila 
do  the  announcing,  too.  "You  sound  more 
refined,"  she  was  told.  So,  as  things  stand 
now,  Neila  will  carry  the  complete  pro- 
gram alone,  singing,  playing  the  piano  and 
announcing.  "Unless,"  she  adds,  "I  slide 
under  the  piano  from  mike  fright." 

Today  Neila  is  a  young  woman  in  her 
early  twenties,  belonging  to  the  show  world 
where  girls  of  her  age  usually  have  dis- 
carded one  or  two  husbands,  or  have  ac- 
quired a  cynical  attitude  toward  life. 
"Where  does  she  get  her  old-fashioned 
common  sense,"  asks  Broadway  of  this 
girl  who,  in  spite  of  her  pert  face  and 
chorusey  figure,  has  certainly  not  "gone 
Broadway."  They  don't  know  that  when- 
ever Neila  shows  signs  of  ranting  off  into 
an  " I'm-a-star"  complex,  Mrs.  Goodelle 
merely  says,  "Don't  forget  you're  still 
Methodist  Helen  Goodelle  to  me."  It  al- 
ways works. 

Is  Mrs.  Goodelle  one  of  these  possessive 
stage  mamas  who  is  determined  to  have 
her  daughter  crowd  out  love  and  marriage 
for  the  sake  of  the  career  ?  Or  is  she  a 
woman  who  is  weaving  a  sensible  pattern 
of  life  for  daughter — one  in  which  mar- 
riage will  take  its  natural  place  after  the 
first  thrill  of  applause  has  worn  off? 

I  found  the  answer. 

We  were  all  in  the  Goodelles'  modern 
white-and-blue  apartment  in  New  York's 
chic  Fifties— Neila,  Iney  and  myself. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  intend  to  get  married. 
When  ?"  The  snub  nose  wrinkled.  "In 
about  two  years,  I  guess,  I'll  be  ready  for 
it." 

"You  mean  give  up  your  career,  after 
all,  for  marriage?" 

Neila  grinned.  "Not  at  all.  But  in  two 
years  I'll  really  know  just  how  my  future 
will  work  out.  If  I'm  a  success,  then  mar- 
riage will  be  all  I  need  to  give  me  com- 
plete happiness.  If  I  fail — well,"  a  shrug, 
"at  least  I've  had  my  chance.  I'll  never 
have  to  say,  'I  might  have  been'." 
The  End 
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EIGHT  million  women 
have  always  had  to 
consider  the  time  of 
month  in  making  their 
engagements  —  avoiding 
any  strenuous  activities 
on  difficult  days  when 
Nature  has  handicapped  ALWAYS 

them  severely.  She  knows 

.  .  .  how  to 

Today,  a  million  escape    the  world;  \ 

,  .  ,  ,    r       woman  who 

this  regular  martyrdom, 

thanks   to   Midol.   A  tiny  tablet, 

white  and  tasteless,  is  the  secret  of 

the  eighth  woman's  perfect  poise  at 

this  time.  A  merciful  special  medicine 

recommended  by  the  specialists  for 

this  particular  purpose.  It  can  form 

no  habit  because  it  is  not  a  narcotic. 

And  that  is  all  a  million  women  had 

to  know  to  accept  this  new  comfort 

and  new  freedom. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  "regular"  pain? 
Must  you  favor  yourself,  and  save 
yourself,  certain  days  of  every  month? 
Midol  might  change  all  this.  Might 
have  you  your  confident  self,  leading 


HERSELF 
how  to  live 
get  through 
, .  the  eighth 
uses  Midol. 


your  regular  life,  free 
from  "regular"  pain. 
Even  if  you  didn't  receive 
complete  relief  from  every 
bit  of  pain  or  discomfort, 
you  would  be  certain  of 
a  measure  of  relief  well 
worth  while! 


Doesn't  the  number  of 
those  now  using  Midol 
mean  something?  It's  the 
knowing  women  who  have  that  little 
aluminum  case  tucked  in  their  purse. 
Midol  is  taken  any  time,  preferably 
before  the  time  of  the  expected  pain. 
This  precaution  often  avoids  the  pain 
altogether.  But  Midol  is  effective  even 
when  the  pain  has  caught  you  un- 
aware and  has  reached  its  height.  It's 
effective  for  hours,  so  two  tablets 
should  see  you  through  your  worst  day. 
Get  these  tablets  in  any  drug  store — 
they're  usually  right  out  on  the  toilet 
goods  counter.  Or  you  may  try  them 
free!  A  card  addressed  to  Midol,  170 
Varick  St.,  New  York,  will  bring  a 
plainly  wrapped  trial  box. 
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THIS 

TIMELY  HEALTH  HINT 

At  this  time  of  year  it  is  desirable  to  give 
your  dog  a  tonic.  It  may  ward  off  serious 
troubles.  Give  "Sergeant's  Condition 
Pills."  Sold  by  druggists  and  pet  supply 
dealers  everywhere. 

Famous  Dog  Book  Free  .  .  . 

Have  you  a  dog  at  your  house?  Would  you 
like  to  know  how  to  care  for  him?  How  to 
keep  him  well  and  strong?  Then,  accept 
with  our  compliments  a  copy  of  "Sergeant's 
Dog  Book."  Written  by  a  veterinarian  and 
published  by  the  firm  that  has  been  scien- 
tifically investigating  dog  ailments  and  their 
treatment  since  1879.  48  pages  (illustrated). 
Full  of  information  the  dog  owner  should 
have  if  he  wishes  to  keep  his  dog  healthy. 
Just  send  us  your  name.  The  book  will  be 
sent  at  once.  FREE.  Postpaid,  It  may  easily 
save  your  dog's  life.  Write  for  it  NOW. 

Our  own  veterinarian  will  gladly  advise  you 
about  your  dog's  health.  Write  fully  stating 
all  symptoms  and  the  age,  breed  and  sex  of 
your  dog.    There  is  no  charge. 

For  Free  Book  or  Advice  Address  '. 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
1968  W.  Broad  St.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Sergeant^ 

EMPLOYERS  ask: 
"CAN  YOU  TYPE?" 


Ability  to  type  helps  you  get  the  job— then  helps 
you  make  good  and  get  a  better  one.  With  a 
CORONA  at  home  you  can  work  up  your  speed 
—  and  do  dozens  of  home  and  personal  jobs 
besides. 

OWN  A  \ ...  only  '1°°  per  week 
CORONA/ 

Brand-newCORONA 
STANDARD  (with 
the  Floating  Shift. 
Touch  Selector,  and 
everything)  for  as  low 
as  $1.00  per  week. 
Send  coupon  for  fur- 
ther details  . .  .  free  I 


CORONA 
STANDARD 


._■„  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  

L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Desk  1 1 
151  Almond  St.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 

Please  Bend  Corona  booklet,  also  tell  me  where  1  can 
arrange  free  trial. 

Name   


Street  

City  State. 


Mh±  4jey  A/onny  Manny  -tfttiVed 


(Continued  from  page  35) 


She  just  walked  up  to  the  secretary  of 
George  Junkins,  director  of  station 
KMOX,  and  said  in  her  haughtiest  man- 
ner. "You'd  better  tell  Mr.  Junkins  Miss 
Thompson  is  here,  and  I  haven't  much 
time  to  give  him." 

Mr.  Junkins,  amazed,  consented  to  see 
her.  She  was  ushered  in.  "Oh,  hello 
George  Junkins,"  she  said  brightly. 

Flabbergasted,  Mr.  Junkins  stared  at 
her.  "Heavens  know  who  she  is,"  he 
thought.  "She  must  have  slipped  my  mem- 
ory.   She  seems  to  know  me,  well  enough." 

Then  she  explained  what  she  wanted. 

"So  you  think  you  can  sing,"  Mr.  Jun- 
kins said  weakly. 

"I  know  I  can  sing." 

"Go  ahead." 

She  sang  Rocking  Chair.  "You  sound 
a  little  like  Libby  Holman,"  he  said.  "All 
right,  we'll  take  you  on  at  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week." 

Any  other  girl  would  have  been  tickled. 
Not  Kay.  "That's  not  enough,"  she  said. 
"Look  how  much  Libby  gets  and  you  said 
I  sound  just  like  her." 

"Keep  still  or  I'll  make  it  twenty  dol- 
lars," he  countered. 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Miss  Thompson,  as 
sassy  and  fresh  as  they  come.  "I'D  be 
making  more  than  you  will,  some  day." 

On  the  air  went  Kay  three  times  a  week. 
"What,  they  pay  you  for  making  those 
noises  that  drove  us  crazy?"  her  father 
said.     "Something  is  wrong  somewhere." 

In  the  middle  of  one  of  her  first  broad- 
casts, something  happened.  Now  a  micro- 
phone (particularly  the  old  style  one  they 
used)  is  a  precious,  fragile,  expensive 
thing.  And  at  the  slightest  touch  mikes 
have  been  know'n  to  break  and  fall  apart. 
Artists  are  always  warned  never  to  handle 
them.  They  are  sacred  to  the  fingers  of 
the  engineers  alone. 

But  little  Kay  knew  nothing  of  this. 
One  night  the  mike  was  too  high.  She 
was  in  a  hurry.  She  saw  the  screw  that 
did  the  job.  And  bango,  the  mike  had 
toppled  over,  and  lay  at  her  feet,  in  a 
hundred  pieces.    Kay  kept  on  singing. 

The  studio  officials  were  wild.  "That 
mike  cost  us  three  hundred  dollars,"  they 
said.  "How  did  you  ever  dare  touch  it? 
You'll  have  to  pay  for  it." 

"Pay  you  three  hundred  dollars?"  she 
hooted.  "Don't  be  silly.  You  can't  draw 
blood  from  a  turnip." 

She  never  did  pay,  either,  and  she  kept 
right  on  singing  till  she  was  fired  from 
her  first  commercial. 

Then  her  father  insisted  she  enter 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis.  He 
thought  it  might  keep  her  out  of  mischief, 
enable  him  to  keep  an  eye  on  his  efferves- 
cent daughter,  since  she  had  to  live  at 
home.  But  he  didn't  know  his  darling 
little  Kay.  She  cut  classes  right  and  left, 
on  the  principle  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
allow  learning  to  interfere  with  pleasure. 

One  term  her  family  insisted  she  take 
Greek.  Her  sister  Blanche  had  passed  it 
with  flying  colors.  Kay  took  it,  cutting 
classes  three  quarters  of  the  time. 

When  the  day   for  the  exam  arrived, 


Kay  was  at  a  loss  for  once.  The  only 
words  she  recognized  on  the  exam  were 
the  verb  for  to  march,  and  her  sorority 
letters.  For  ten  minutes  she  sat  and 
thought.  Then  she  wrote  on  her  paper: 
"Dear  Mr.  Durfy:  (he  was  the  instructor) 
"I  am  sorry  I  will  not  be  able  to  an- 
swer these  questions  today.  Mother  has 
been  ill  and  I  haven't  been  able  to  con- 
centrate. This  is  no  reflection  upon  your 
teaching." 

After  handing  in  her  paper  she  walked 
out,  every  one  of  the  suffering  studes  gap- 
ing at  the  proficiency  with  which  she  had 
completed  a  three-hour  exam  in  ten  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Durfy  insisted,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  she  take  a  reexam.  They  set 
the  date  for  the  end  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. By  that  time  Blanche  had  coached 
her  sufficiently  for  her  to  get  by.  "My 
days,"  Kay  told  me,  "as  a  Greek  student 
though,  were  over." 

The  next  year  Kay  decided  to  go  to 
California,  the  land  of  sunshine,  movie 
sheiks,  and  romance,  where  one  could 
dance  and  swim  and  golf  to  one's  heart's 
content.  Unfortunately,  dad  refused  to 
finance  the  trip.    That  didn't  phase  Kay. 

"I  got  a  copy  of  Harper's  Bazaar,"  she 
said,  "and  picked  out  all  the  ritzy  western 
girl's  camps  as  my  prey.  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  them  all  the  same  masterpiece,  ask- 
ing for  a  job  as  counsellor." 

She  said  modestly  that  she  was  terribly 
efficient  in  swimming,  diving,  music,  danc- 
ing, could  be  head  of  campfire,  that  she 
was  a  college  graduate,  and  felt  if  they 
took  her  they'd  be  getting  something 
worth  while.  And  she  landed  a  job  at  a 
camp  on  the  Catalina  Islands,  at  $175  for 
the  season. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer,  she  refused  to 
go  back  to  St.  Louis.  With  that  $175 
tucked  away  she  would  conquer  the  world 
— of  radio,  anyway.  She  was  all  set  for 
big  time.    It  was  easy,  or  so  she  thought. 

At  the  very  beginning,  it  seemed  she 
was  right.  She  went  up  to  see  Glenn  Doi- 
berg,  in  charge  of  programs  at  station 
KFI.    He  promised  her  a  job  singing. 

A  month  later,  when  she  came  back  in 
her  very  best  bib  and  tucker,  and  the  job 
was  supposed  to  be  ready,  Dolberg  said  he 
couldn't  remember  her,  didn't  remember 
any  such  promise. 

It's  the  thing  that's  puzzled  Kay  ever 
since.  Why  did  he  do  it  ?  I  think  I 
know.  I  think  he  was  an  exceedingly 
wise  man.  When  he  met  this  cocky,  bom- 
bastic, personable  young  lady,  he  recog- 
nized the  tine  talent  in  her  voice.  But, 
very  evidently,  she  needed  discipline,  or 
she  would  ruin  her  career. 

So  he  made  his  plans  to  do  something 
about  it.  He  taught  her  a  lesson,  once  and 
for  all.  •  He  took  lrer  down  a  peg  or  two. 

Now  it  seemed  her  luck  had  turned  for 
the  worse.  For  three  months  she  hunted 
a  singing  job,  and  couldn't  get  one.  It 
got  so  the  only  time  she  was  sure  of  a 
decent  meal  was  when  one  of  the  local 
sheiks  took  her  out.  Since  her  dad  and 
mother    kept    begging    this  headstrong 
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daughter  to  come  back  to  the  fold,  she 
couldn't  very  well  write  asking  them  for 
cash  to  stay  in  California.  You  know  how 
it  is  with  a  girl,  if  you've  ever  been  away 
from  home,  and  broke.  You  hate  to  ask 
for  help  because  you've  proudly  struck 
forth  on  your  own. 

At  a  party  she  met  the  daughter  of  the 
president  of  the  Union  Gas  Company.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  down  in  the 
dumps  and  worried,  she  didn't  let  anyone 
in  on  her  troubles.  She  kidded  around, 
and  sang  and  played  for  the  guests,  as 
though  she  were  on  top  of  the  world. 

Why  did  she  act  like  a  Big  Shot?  Here 
were  people  of  importance  in  the  social 
world,  people  in  contact  with  men  who 
hired  girls  to  sing  for  them  on  the  radio. 
Have  you  ever  felt  like  getting  into  a  cor- 
ner and  hiding,  and  instead  had  to  put  on 
a  big  front?  Then  you  know  how  Kay 
felt. 

She  let  it  be  known  she  was  at  liberty, 
and  the  world's  best  radio  singer.  She 
got  the  job  singing  for  the  Union  Gas 
Company  on  the  air,  at  ninety  dollars  a 
week. 

One  day,  just  before  a  broadcast,  came 
a  wire  from  her  mother :  Father  Ter- 
ribly   III     Come    Home    At  Once. 

"I  stayed  for  the  whole  broadcast,"  Kay 
told  me.  "I  couldn't  walk  out  on  them." 
Throughout  the  entire  program  she  cried, 
and  she  was  sensational ! 

Back  home  she  found  the  report  of  her 
dad's  illness  exaggerated.  Her  father,  who 
had  angina  pectoris,  was  as  well  as  could 
be  expected,  and  walking  around.  It  was 
just  a  ruse  to  get  their  wandering  daughter 
back  to  home  and  mother.  Kay  arrived  on 
Thursday.  On  Friday  she  did  nothing. 
On  Saturday  she  did  nothing.  Saturday 
night  she  almost  went  wild  from  restless- 
ness. 

The  old  boy  friend  of  the  deathride, 
Jimmie,  hearing  this  sweet  little  minx  was 
back  in  town,  took  her  out  stepping.  They 
went  dancing  at  the  Coronado  Hotel.  Kay, 
ever  on  the  lookout  for  opportunity,  no- 
ticed that  Al  Lyons'  band,  which  played 
at  the  hotel,  had  no  vocalist. 

"Wonderful  music,  isn't  it?"  asked 
Jimmie. 

"Yes,"  she  answered,  but  her  mind  said, 
"Gee,  I  wonder  if  I  could  sing  for  that 
band  leader." 

"Do  you  want  anything  to  drink?"  he 
asked. 

"No,  thanks,  not  till  later,"  she  said. 
And  her  mind  was  saying,  "How  in  the 
world  can  I  meet  Al  Lyons?" 

"Say,  you're  not  very  talkative  tonight, 
baby,"  Jimmie  said. 

Kay  leaned  forward  suddenly.  "Say, 
wangle  me  an  introduction  to  that  band 
leader,  like  a  good  boy."  There  it  was, 
out  in  the  open.  Before  long,  Lyons  was 
at  their  table,  taking  a  drink. 

"I'm  surprised,  Mr.  Lyons,"  Kay  said, 
"that  as  swell  a  band  as  yours  should  have 
no  vocalist."    Lyons  looked  doubtful. 

"In  Los  Angeles,"  she  continued,  "it's 
all  the  rage  now.  And  I  know  just  the 
girl  for  you.  She's  good  looking,  can  sing 
like  nobody's  business,  and  has  oodles  of 
personality  besides." 

"Bring  her  around,"  Al  countered.  "I'd 
like  to  meet  her.  Make  it  Monday  after- 
noon." Next  Monday  afternoon  Kay  got 
into  the  car  and  drove  down  to  see  Al.  He 
looked  up  in  astonishment  as  she  ap- 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


illions  use  Medicated  Cream 
to  Promote  Rapid  Healing 

. ,  .to  relieve  irritation  and  reduce  pores 


YOU  can  dress  smartly— you  can  have 
lovely  features— but  if  your  skin  is  marred 
by  Large  Pores,  Blackheads  or  Pimples,  much 
of  your  charm  is  lost. 

Today,  millions  of  women  use  a  famous 
medicated  cream  as  an  aid  to  quick  healing 
—to  improve  their  complexion  by  eliminat- 
ing blackheads  and  reducing  enlarged  pores. 
That  cream  is  Noxzema  Skin  Cream. 

Prescribed  by  Doctors 

Noxzema  was  first  prescribed  by  doctors  to 


Wonderful  for 
Chapped  Hands,  too 


Relieve  them  overnight 
with  this  famous  cream 

12,000,000  jars  sold  yearly 

Make  this  convincing  overnight  test.  Apply 
Noxzema  on  one  hand  tonight.  In  the  morning 
note  how  soothed  it  feels — how  much  soft- 
er, smoother,  whiter  that  hand  is!  Noxzema 
.  relieves  hands  overnight. 


relieve  itching  Eczema,  and  for  Burns,  Scalds, 
Chafing  and  other  skin  irritations.  Today 
over  12,000,000  jars  are  used  throughout  the 
United  States,  in  Canada  and  other  countries! 

If  your  skin  is  Rough  and  Chapped— if  you 
have  Large  Pores  or  Blackheads— if  you  have 
Pimples  resulting  from  dust,  face  powder 
or  other  external  causes— then  by  all  means 
get  a  small  inexpensive  jar  of  Noxzema.  Use 
it  and  see  how  wonderful  it  is. 

Noxzema  is  not  a  salve— but  a  dainty, 
snow-white,  medicated  vanishing  cream.  It's 
so  soothing,  clean  and  easy  to  use. 

HOW  TO  USE:  Apply  Noxzema  every 
night  after  all  make-up  has  been  removed. 
Wash  off  in  the  morning  with  warm  water, 
followed  by  cold  water  or  ice.  Apply  a  little 
Noxzema  again  before 
you  powder  as  a  pro- 
tective powder  base. 
Use  Noxzema  until 
skin  condition  is  en- 
tirely relieved. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER 

Noxzema  is  sold  at  almost  all  drug  and 
department  stoies.  If  your  dealer  can't 
supply  you,  send  only  13/  for  a  generous 
25/  ttial  jar— enough  to  bring  real  comfort 
and  a  big  improvement  in  your  skin.  Send 
name  and  address  to  Noxzema  Chemical 
Company,  Dept.  511,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Amazing  New  2 -Minute 

OATMEAL  FACIAL 

FOR  ROUGH-DRYNESS 
BLACKHEADS,  OILY  SKIN 
COARSE  PORES ! 

4   BLEND  a  little  ■ 

X   Lavena  with 

water.  flN*. 

*>  APPLY  to  face.  jflj 
£  Wash  off.  Takes  M 
2  minutes. 

O  NOW!  Skin  is 

O  radiant,  vital!  Wk 

Velvety  and 

fresh !  I 

.  .     ,,   — 

■ 

•  Of  course  you  can't  look  your  best  with 
blackheads  and  rough,  dry  skin !  Why  not  try 
this  simple  2-minute  oatmeal  facial? 

It's  a  miracle !  It  deep-cleans.  Exercises  your 
lazy  skin.  Soothes,  softens  and  protects  it. 
And  best  of  all,  unlike  soap,  Lavena  can't  irri- 
tate dry,  tender  skins.  It  contains  no  grease  to 
make  pores  cloggy  and  oily! 

This  test  will  amaze  you 

To  prove  Lavena's  superiority,  first  cleanse 
your  face  with  soap.  Then  with  cold  cream. 
Then  try  the  2-minute  Lavena  facial.  You'll  find 
your  complexion  looks  far  clearer,  cleaner. 

Get  a  package  of  Lavena,  the  amazing  oat- 
meal facial,  today.  In  either  10c  or  60c  size. 

We  guarantee  to  refund  the 
price  of  Lavena  if  it  does  not 
perform  exactly  as  we  say. 


LAVENA 

The  2- Minute  Oatmeal  Facial 


KEEP  YOUR  HANDS 
FREE  OF  "CHAP 


Use  Hess  Witch  Hazel  Cream— a 
lew  drops  at  a  time — a  few  times 
every  day,  and  your  hands  will 
stay  free  of  chap.  Hess  Is  never 
sticky — Is  completely  absorbed  by 
the  skin.  Keeps  your  skin  soft  as 
velvet.  Sold  In  all  10c  stores. 
THE  E.  E.  HESS  CO.,  Brook,  Ind 
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8:00  EST  (1) — Major  Bowes'  Amateur  Hour. 
(Standard  Brands,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTAR  WBZ  WBZA  WTIC  WTAG 
WTAM  WBEN  WCAE  WIOD  WFLA  WWJ 
WLW  CFCF  WWNC  WIS  CRCT  WFBR 
WRC  WGY  WPTF  WJAR  WCSH  WRVA 
WJAX.  7:00  CST — KTHS  WAPI  WSB 
WMAQ  WSM  WTMJ  KFYR  WOAI  WOW 
WMC  WJDX  KSD  WHO  WDAF  KPRC 
WKY  KSTP  WEBC  WDAT  KVOO  WFAA 
WSMB  WAVE.  6:00  MST — KTAR  KDTL 
KOA.  5:00  PST — KFI  KGW  KPO  KOMO 
KHQ. 

8:30  EST  (Ms) — Gulf  Headlinerg  with  James 
Melton,  tenor;  Revelers  Quartet;  Hallie 
Stiles,  soprano;  Pickens  Sisters  and  Frank 
Tours  Orchestra. 

WABC  WJSV  WWVA  WGR  WBDJ  WTOC 
WMBR  WOKO  WSMK  WDNC  WSJS 
WESG  WICC  WHP  WADC  WBIG  WBT 
WKBN  WBNS  WCAO  WCAU  WHEC 
WJAS  WKRC  WMAS  WNAC  WORC 
WSPD  WDAE  WDBO  WDRC  WEAN 
WFBL  WFEA  WHK  WLBZ  WQAM 
CKLW.  7:30  CST — WCOA  KLRA  KRLD 
KTRH  WALA  WSBT  KWKH  WNOX 
WFBM  KTSA  WACO  WBRC  WDOD 
WDSTJ  WGST  WHAS  WLAC  WREC  WSFA 
WOWO. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Ford  Sunday  Evening:  Hour. 
WABC  and  network. 

9:00  EST  (VS>) — Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round. 
Rachel  Car  la  > ,  blues  singer;  Pierre  Le 
Kreeun,  tenor;  Jerome  Mann,  imperson- 
ator; Andy  Sannella's  Orchestra;  Men 
About  Town  trio.  (Sterling:  Products,  Inc.) 
WEAF  WTIC  WJAR  WTAM  WHIO  WTAG 
WCAE  WBEN  WCSH  WFBR  WRC  WGY 
WWJ  WSAI  CFCF  KYW.  8:00  CST — 
KFYR  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  WOW  WTMJ 
KSTP  WEBC  WDAF.  7:00  MST — KOA 
KDYL.  6:00  PST— KHQ  KPO  KFI  KGW 
KOMO. 

9:00  EST  (M») — Silken  Strings  Program. 
Charles  Previn  and  his  orchestra.  (Real 
Silk  Hosiery.) 

WJZ  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ  WJR  WFIL 
WBZA  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR 
WLW  WENR  KSO  KWK.  8:00  CST — 
WREN  KOIL  WMT. 
8:30  EST  (%)—  Walter  Wincheli.  (Jergen's 
Lotion.) 

WJZ  WBZ  WMAL  WJR  WLW  WBZA 
WBAL  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR 
WENR  KSO  KWK  WREN  KOIL  WMT. 
9:30  EST  (%) — American  Album  of  Familiar 
Music.  Frank  Munn,  tenor;  Vivienne 
Segal,  soprano;  BertrHnd  Hlrscn,  violinist; 
Haeiischen  Concert  Orchestra.  (Sterling 
Products,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WPTF  WCSH 
WFBR  WWNC  WRC  WGY  WBEN  WCAE 
WTAM  WWJ  WSAI  WIOD  WFLA  WRVA 
KYW  WHIO  WJAX  CFCF  CRCT  WIS 
8:30  CST— WSB  WMAQ  WHO  KSD  WSM 
WOW  WMC  WOAI  WJDX  WFAA  WSMB 
KPRC  WDAF  WTMJ  KSTP.  7:30  MST— 
KDYL  KOA.  6:30  PST— KFI  KGW  KOMO 
KHQ  KPO. 

t:45  EST  (M0 — Neila  Goodelle.  (Northern 
Wnrren  Corp.) 

WJZ  and  basic  blue  network. 

10:00  EST  (Mt) — Wayne  King.  (Lady  Esther.) 
WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WAAH 
WKBW  WKRC  WHK  WBNS  CKLW 
WDRC  WCAU  WJAS  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV. 
9:00  CST — WFBM  KMOX  WBBM  KM  BP 
WHAS  WDSU  WCCO  KRLD  WIBW 
KFAB.  8:00  MST — KSL  KLZ.  7:00  PST 
— KERN  KM.I  KOIN  KHJ  KFBK  KGB 
KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI. 

11:00  EST  (MO — Sunset  Dreams — Morin  Sisters 
and  the  Ranch  Boys. 

10:00  CST — WOAI  KTHS  WDAF  WKY 
KPRC  WHAT  K  TBS.  9:00  MST— KOA 
KDYL.  8:00  PST— KPO  KK1  KGW  KOMO 
KHQ  KFSD  KTAR. 
11:15  EST  (%)— Walter  Wincheli.  The  Jergens 
Program. 

9:15  MST — KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KPO 

KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KTAR. 
11:30  EST  (M0 — Jack  Benny.    (General  Foods.) 

WJZ  and  network. 
12:00  EST  (Ms) — The  Silken  Strings  Program. 

Charles  Previn  and  bis  orchestra. 

10:00  MST— KOA  KDYL.    9:00  PST— KPO 

KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 

MONDAY 


(Oct. 


;th. 


Ilth.  2  1st  a  lid  ''Hth) 


6:45  EST  <M0 — Lowell  Thomas  gives  the 
dav's  news.     (Sun  Oil.) 

WJZ  WLW  CRCT  WBAL  WBZ  KDKA 
WHAM  WJR  WSYR  WBZA  WJAX  WFLA 
WMAL  WGAR  WRVA  WIOD. 

7:00  EST  (M) — Amos  'n'  Andy.  (Pepsodent.) 
WEAF  and  network. 
(See  also  11:00  P.M.  EST.) 

7:00  EST  (Vi) — "Just  Entertainment. "  Vari- 
ety Program.  (Wm.  Wrlgley,  Jr.,  Co.) 
WABC  network. 

1il5  EST  (M0 — Tony  nnd  tins — dramatic 
sketch  with  Mario  Ohamlee  and  George 

Frame  Brown.     (General  Foods  Corp.) 

WJZ  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ  WBZA  WSYR 


WHAM  KDKA  WCKY  WFIL  WPTF  WIS 
WWNC  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WSOC 
WTAR  WGAR.     6:15  CST — WENR. 

7:15  EST  (M0 — "Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station 
E-Z-R-A."  (Dr.  Miles  Laboratories.) 
WEAF  WJAR  WTAG  WEEI  WBEN 
WCAE  WRC  WCSH  WGY  WTAM  KYW 
WHIO  WFBR  WLW.  6:15  CST — WHO 
WOW  WDAF  WMAQ. 

7:30  EST  (M0 — turn  and  Abner — comedy 
sketch  ■ 

NBC    Service    Chicago    Studios    to  WJZ 
WBZ  WBZA  WSYR  WENR. 
7:45    EST     (M0 — Dangerous    Paradise  with 
Elsie   Hitz   and   Nick   Dawson.  (Wood- 
bury's.) 

WJZ  WLW  WBAL  WMAL  WTFIL  WBZ 
WBZA  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA.  6:45  CST— 
WENR  KTBS  KWK  KSO  KOIL  WREN 
WSM  WSB  WSMB  WBAP. 
7:45  EST  (M0 — Boake  Carter,  commentator 
on  the  news.  (Philco  Radio  and  Television 
Corp.) 

WABC  WCAO  WNAC  WDRC  WEAN 
WFBL.  WKRC  WJSV  WHK  CKLW 
WCAU  WJAS  WBT  WGR.  6:45  CST— 
KMBC  WBBM  WHAS  KMOX  KRLD 
KOMA  WCCO. 

8:00   EST    (MO — Hammerstein's  Music  Hall. 
(American  Home  Products.) 
WEAF  and  basic  red  network. 

8:00  EST  (Ms) — Fibber  McGee  and  Molly- 
comedy  sketch  with  Marion  and  Jim  Jor- 
dan; Lynn  Martin,  contralto;  mixed  sex- 
tette; Dlderico  Marcelii's  orchestra. 
NBC  Service  Chicago  Studios  to  WZJ 
WGAR  WFIL  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ 
WBZA  WHAM  KDKA  WCKY.  7:00  (  ST 
— WLS  WMT  KSO  KOIL  WREN.  6:00 
MST — KOA  KDYL.  5:00  PST — KFI  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KPO  WSYR. 

8:00  EST  (Mt) — Esso  Marketers  present  Lom- 
bardo  Road.  (Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.) 
WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WGR 
WMBG  WDBJ  WHEC  WICC  WDRC 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL  WJSV  WPG 
WBT  WDNC  WBIG  WHP.  7:00  CST— 
WDOD  WNOX  KLRA  WREC  WHBF 
WLAC  WDSU  KWKH  WIBX  WWVA 
WSJS  WORC  WCHS  WESG  WCSC. 

8:30  EST  (Ms) — Firestone  Concert;  Margaret 
Speaks,  soprano;  Wm,  Daly's  orchestra. 
(Firestone  Tire  Rubber  Co.) 
WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WRVA 
WJAR  WCSH  WFBR  WRC  WHIO  WGY 
WBEN  WTAM  WWJ  WLW  WCAE  CRCT 
CFCF  WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD 
WFLA  WSOC  WTAR.  7:30  CST— WMAQ 
WHO  WPRC  KSD  WEBC  WTMJ  WIBA 
KFYR  WSM  WMC  WSB  WJDX  WSMB 
WAVE  WKY  KTBS  WOAI  KYW  WDAF 
WDAY  KSTP  WOW  WIRE  WFAA  WAPI 
KTHS. 

8:30  EST  (M) — Evening  in  Paris — Odette 
Myrtil,  the  Pickens  Sisters.  Mark  Warnow 
and  on  best.  (Bourjois  Sales  Corp.) 

WJZ  and  network. 
8:30  EST  (MO — One  Night  Stand  with  Pick 
and  Pat  ;  Joseph  Bonime  orchestra.  (Dill's 
Best  and  Model  Smoking  Tobacco.) 

WABC  WNAC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO 
WGR  WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC  WCAU 
WJAS  WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WLBZ 
WICC  WBT  WHP  WMBG  WHEC  WMAS 
WORC.  7:30  CST — WBBM,  KFAB  WOWO. 
Repeat  11:30  EST  on  KRNT  WFBM  WHAS 
KMOX  KERN  KM.I  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK 
KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI 
KLZ  KSL. 

9:00  EST  (Mt) — A  *  P  Gypsies  Orchestra,  di- 
rection Harry  Horlick.  Guest  stars. 
WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  KYW  WHIO 
WRC  WJAR  WCAE  WCSH  WWJ  WOT 
WBEN  WTAM.  8:00  CST— KSD  WOW 
WDAF  WHO  WMAQ  WSAI  WIRE. 

9:00  EST  (D— Lux  Radio  Theater. 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WKBW  WKRC  WHK  WCAU  WJAS 
WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WQAM 
WDAE  WICC  WBT  WBNS  CKAC  WDBJ 
WHEC  CFRB  WORC  CKLW  WDRC.  8:00 
CST— WBBM  KRNT  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KFAB  KMOX  WGST  WBRC  KRLD  KLRH 
KLRA  WREC  WISN  WCCO  WLAC  WDSU 
KOMA  KTSA  WNAX  7:00  MST — KLZ 
KSL.  6:00  PST — KHJ  KOIN  KGB  KFRC 
KOL  KFPY  KVI  KERN  KM  J  KFBK  KDB 
KWG. 

9:00  EST  (Mt) — Sinclair  Greater  Minstrels; 
old  time  minstrel  show. 

WJZ  WGAR  WWNC  WSYR  WRVA  WAPI 
KTHS  WJR  WMAL  WTAR  WLW  WIS 
WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WBAL  WBZ  WBZA 
KDKA  WSOC  WPTF.  8:00  CST— WSB 
WLS  KWK  WREN  KSO  KVOO  KSTP 
WEBC  WDAY  KPRC  KTBS  KOIL  KFYR 
WTMJ  WFAA  WMC  WSMB  WJDX  WOAI 
WKY  WMT  WIBA  WSM.  7:00  MST— 
KOA  KDYL. 
9:30  EST  (Mi) — Princess  Pal  Player*.  Dra- 
matic sketch. 

WJZ  WBAL  WSYR  WJR  WMAL  WFIL 
WBZ  WBZA  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR 
WENR  WCKY.  8:30  CST— KSO  KWK 
WREN  KOIL  WMT 
9:30  EST  (Mi) — Grace  Moore  (Vlck  Chem.  Co.) 
WEAF  and  basic  red  network. 
10:00  EST  (Mt) — Wayne  King's  orchestra. 
(Lady  Esther.) 

(Continued  on  page  S2) 
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NEW  FIGURES  FOR  OLD 
QUICK,  SAY  THOUSANDS 


GAINS  OF  10  TO  25  POUNDS  IN  A  FEW 
WEEKS  REPORTED  BY  USERS 


(Continued  from  page  79) 
proached    alone.      "Where's    your  girl 
friend?"  he  demanded. 

"I'm  the  gal,"  she  admitted. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  he  gulped.  He 
eyed  her  up  and  down.  Then,  "Since 
you're  here  already,  you  might  as  well 
sing."    She  got  the  job. 

A  few  weeks  later  came  a  wire  from 
California,  offering  her  a  job  singing  on 
the  Bing  Crosby  program!  She  thought 
she  was  made.  But  at  the  end  of  her  thir- 
teen-weeks'  engagement,  she  found  she 
hadn't  made  as  big  a  splash  in  the  pond 
as  she  thought;  in  fact,  some  people 
seemed  to  think  it  was  just  a  tiny  eddy. 
So  she  thought  of  coming  to  New  York. 

Now  you  know  and  I  know  New  York 
has  many  big  programs,  much  bigger  than 
the  West  Coast  can  offer.  But  would  any 
have  a  place  for  Kay  Thompson? 

She  didn't  know.  But  she  looked  into 
her  past.  Why,  she  had  never  got  any- 
where by  hesitating.  She  took  her  nerve 
in  both  hands  and  made  the  jump,  persuad- 
ing both  her  sisters,  who  were  students, 
to  come  along. 

"Fred  Waring's  program  was  one  of 
the  best,"  Kay  told  me.  "And  nothing  but 
the  best  for  Thompson  was  my  slogan." 
She  walked  in  on  Fred  just  as  he  was 
leaving  on  a  six-weeks'  tour  last  No- 
vember. 

The  only  thing  Fred  needed  was  a 
chorus  of  sixteen  girls,  a  glee  club.  The 
girls  were  to  be  pretty,  refined,  and  to 
have  untrained  voices.  Now  Kay  didn't 
know  a  soul  in  New  York.  But  do  you 
imagine  that  she  let  that  stop  her?  "I'll 
get  you  them,"  she  promised.  "When 
you  come  back  we'll  be  ready  for  you." 

Then  the  fun  began.  Where  to  dig  out 
sixteen  sweet,  pretty,  refined  girls?  Two 
of  them  she  picked  out  of  the  Capitol 
Theatre  chorus ;  a  trio  came  from  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel.  She  got  hold  of  a  girl 
at  a  song  plugger's.  She  went  to  Macy's, 
began  talking  to  one  of  the  salesgirls,  told 
her  to  sing  right  then  and  there  and  said, 
"You're  hired."  When  she  got  all  through 
she  discovered  that  she  had  only  fourteen 
girls  with  really  fine  voices.  She  came 
home  that  night  and  said  to  her  sisters, 
"Kids,  you've  got  a  chance  to  get  on  the 
air  with  me."    And  she  slipped  them  in. 

Some  of  the  girls  couldn't  read  music, 
some  had  never  sung  jazz.  Some  were  a 
little  dubious,  now  they  had  thrown  their 
jobs  away  on  the  chance  of  pleasing  War- 
ing. But  Kay  kept  up  their  morale. 

They  practiced  from  noon  till  one 
o'clock  every  night,  every  day,  just  on  the 
chance  Waring  would  take  them.  Kay 
prepared  two  arrangements,  Wistful  and 
Blue,  and  /  Got  Rhythm.  And  if  you 
think  preparing  arrangements  for  a  non- 
descript group  of  sixteen  isn't  work,  try 
it  sometime.  Waring  came  back,  heard 
them,  and  hired  them  on  the  spot.  They 
went  on  the  air  December  29th,  as  Kay 
Thompson  and  Her  Girls. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  Kay 
Thompson's  exciting  career  in  New  York. 
From  her  work  with  Fred  Waring's  or- 
chestra, she  went  to  the  Lucky  Strike  Hit 
Parade,  where  she  sings  and  handles  all 
the  choral  work. 

What  the  future  holds  for  Kay,  I  don't 
know.  But  if  you  ask  her,  she's  confident. 
"It's  something  mighty  close  to  the  top," 
she  told  me. 

The  End 


SKINNY  people  who  never  could  gain 
an  ounce — many  who  for  years  had 
seen  themselves  held  back  by  a  bony, 
gawky  figure — cannot  say  enough  in 
praise  of  this  remarkable  new  discovery 
that  has  given  them  normal  curves  and 
natural  attractiveness  they  so  long  had 
wished  for  —  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Doctors  know  that  the  real  reason 
why  great  numbers  of  people  find  it 
hard  to  gain  weight  is  they  do  not  get 
enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in  their 
daily  food.  Now  with  this  new  discovery 
which  combines  these  two  vital  ele- 
ments in  little  concentrated  tablets, 
hosts  of  people  have  put  on  pounds  of 
firm  flesh — in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining 
normal,  good-looking  pounds,  but  also 
naturally  clear  skin,  freedom  from  indi- 
gestion and  constipation,  new  pep. 

7  times  more  powerful 

This  amazing  new  product,  Ironized 
Yeast,  is  made  from  special  cultured 
ale  yeast  imported  from  Europe,  the 
richest  known  source  of  Vitamin  B.  By 
a  new  process  this  yeast  is  concentrated 
7  times — made  7  times  more  powerful. 
Then  it  is  ironized  with  3  kinds  of 
strengthening  iron. 

If  you,  too,  are  one  of  the  many  who 
simply  need  Vitamin  B  and  iron  to 


build  them  up,  get  these  new  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets  from  your  druggist  at 
once.  Day  after  day,  as  you  take  them, 
watch  skinny  limbs  and  flat  chest  round 
out  to  normal  attractiveness.  Skin  clears 
to  natural  beauty,  new  health  comes — 
you're  an  entirely  new  person. 

Results  guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  run-down  you 
may  be  from  lack  of  enough  Vitamin  B  and 
iron,  this  marvelous  new  Ironized  Yeast 
should  build  you  up  in  a  few  short  weeks 
as  it  has  thousands.  If  you  are  not  de- 
lighted with  the  results  of  the  very  first 
package,  your  money  instantly  refunded. 

Only  don't  be  deceived  by  the  many 
cheaply  prepared  "Yeast  and  Iron"  tablets 
sold  in  imitation  of  Ironized  Yeast.  These 
cheap  imitations  usually  contain  only  the 
lowest  grade  of  ordinary  yeast  and  iron, 
and  cannot  possibly  give  the  same  results. 
Be  sure  you  get  genuine  Ironized  Yeast. 
Look  for  "IY"  stamped  on  tablets. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right 
away,  we  make  this  absolutely  FREE  offer. 
Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized  Yeast  tab- 
lets at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box 
and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this 
paragraph.  We  will  send  you  a  fascinating 
new  book  on  health,  "New  Facts  About 
Your  Body."  Remember,  results  guaranteed 
with  the  very  first  package  —  or  money  re- 
funded. At  all  druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co., 
Inc..  Dept.  311.    Atlanta,  Ga. 
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NEW 

GRIFFIN  BLACK  DYE 

Less  work,  no  mess — just  paint  it  on  for 
a  jet  black  finish  which  will  not  wear 
off.  Gives  you  a  "new"  pair  of  shoes 
with  old  shoe  comfort.  Adds  another 
pair  of  shoes  to  your  wardrobe.  Avail- 
able at  your  favor- 
ite 5  and  10  cent 
store,  or  any  shoe 
repair  shop. 


10c  BOTTLE 

GRIFFIN  MFG.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


DENISON'S 

PLAYS 


r-^>  /%N^t  MasicalComedies.Oper* 
T  WW  7 ettas,  Vaudeville  Acta, 
lYEARS/ Minstrels.  Comedy 
^OF  HIT5^  gonggi  Make-op  Goods. 
— — ""^  Catalog  Free 

T.S.Denlson  &  Co.  623  S.Waoash,  Dept.  25.  Chicago 


LEARN  AT  HOME 

Are  you  adult,  alert,  ambitious, willing  to  study? 
Investigate  LAW!  We  guide  you  step  by  step- 
furnish  all  texts,  including  14-volume  Law  Libra- 
ry. Training  prepared  by  leading  law  professors 
and  given  by  members  of  bar.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Send  NOW 
for  Free, 64-page"LawTrainingforLeadership." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  DepL  lUll-L,  Chicago 


Over  950,000 
I  Satisfied  Users 
I  35  Years  in  Business 

I  Writ*  for  FREE  Catalog 
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Over  200  Styles  and  Sizes  of 
Stoves,    Ranges,   Furnaces  at 
Factory  Prices  and  Easy 
Terms — as  little  as  18c 
a   day.    More  Bargains 
than  in  20  Big  Stores. 
New  styles,  new  features, 
new  colors.  Year  to  Pay 
—  30  days  free  trial— 360 
days  approval  test  — 
24-hour   shipments.  The 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfrs. 
40S  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


fttojlaml  by  Pea 


(Continued  from  page  80) 


WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WAAB 
WCAU  WEAN  WSPD  WBNS  WKBW 
WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC  AVJAS  WFBL 
WJSV.  9:00  CST — WBBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KMOX  KFAB  WCCO  WIBW  WDSU 
KRLD  WFBM.  8:00  MST — KLZ  KSL. 
7:00  PST — KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN  KGB 
KFRC  KOL  KFPT  KVI  KFBK  KDB 
KWG. 

10:00  EST  (Vi) — Contented  Program.  Lullaby 
Lady;  male  quartet;  Morgan  I..  Eastman 
orchestra;  Jean  Paul  King,  announcer. 
(Carnation  Co.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WSAI  WRVA 
WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA 
WTAR  WCSH  WCAE  WFBR  WRC  WTIC 
WGY  WBEN  WTAM  WW  J  KYW.  9:00 
CST — WMAQ,  KSD  WHO  WOW  WDAF 
WFAA.  8:00  MST— KOA  KDTL.  7:00 
PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 
10:30  EST  (Vi) — The  March  of  Time.  Drama- 
tizations. 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL  WSPD 
WKBW  WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC. 
9:30  CST — WBBM  KRNT  WGST  KRLD 
WCCO  WDSU  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KFAB  KMOX  WISV.  8:30  MST— KLZ 
KSL.  7:30  PST — KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN 
KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPT 
KWG  KVI. 

11:15  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus — dramatic 
sketch  with  Mario  Chamlee  and  George 
Frame  Brown.    (General  Foods  Corp.) 

WMT  KSO  WREN  KOIL  WIRE  WTM.T 
WIBA  KSTP.  WEBC  WDAY  KFYR  WSM 
WMC  WSB  WJDX  WSMB  KTHS  KTBS 
WAVE  KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KPO 
KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KTAR 
KWK  WAPI  WFAA  WJR. 

11:30  EST  (Vi) — Voice  of  Firestone  Concerts. 
KOA  KTAR  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KFSD 
KFI  KGW  KPO  KHO  KOMO  KGU.  (See 
also  8:30  P.M.  EST.) 

11:30  EST  (Vi) — One  Night  Stands  with  Tick 
and  Pat.  (Dill's  Best  and  Model  Smoking 
Tobaccos.) 

KRNT  WFBM  WHAS  KMOX  KERN  KM  J 
KHJ  KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL 
KFPY  KWG  KVI  KLZ  KSL  KSCJ,  WCCO. 

TUESDAYS 

(Oil,   l-t,  Sth.  loth,   .'.'nil  and  2!ith) 

6:45  EST  (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas.  News. 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA  WJR  WBAL  KDKA 
WLW  WSYR  CRCT  WMAL  WHAM 
WGAR. 

7:00  EST   (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.     See  also  11:00 

P.M.  EST.) 
7:15  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

See  Monday  same  time  for  stations. 
7:30  EST  (Vi) — Singin'  Sam.  (Barbasol.) 

WABC     WCAO     WNAC     WDRC  WEAN 

WJSV    WADC    WOKO     WKBW  CKLW 

WHK  WJAS  WFBL  WSPD.     0:30  CST — 

WOWO. 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — Lum  and  Abner. 

(See  Monday  for  stations.) 
7:45  EST  (Vi) — Boake  Carter.  News. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 
7:45   EST    (Vi) — Kate   Smith    (Atlantic  and 

Pacific.) 

WABC  and  network. 

7:45  EST  (Vi) — You  and  Your  Government, 
WEAF  and  network. 

8:00  EST  (Vst) — Lavender  and  Old  Lace,  with 
Frank  Munn,  Tenor;  Bernice  Claire,  So- 
prano, and  Gustav  Huenschen's  orchestra. 
(Sterling  Products.  Inc. — Bayers  Aspirin.) 
WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WEAN 
WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WKRC  WHK  CKIAV 
WDRC  WNAC  WCAU  WJAS  WGR.  7:00 
CST — KMBC  WHAS  KMOX  WBBM  KRNT 
KFAB  WFBM. 

8:00  EST  (Vi) — Leo  Reisman's  orchestra  with 
Phil  Duey  and  Johnny.  (Philip  Morris  & 
Co.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WFBR  WBEN  WCSH 
WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA 
W  S  O  C  WTAR  WCAE  KYW  WEEI 
WJAR  WRC  WTAM  WTIC  WGY.  WWJ, 
7:00  CST— WHO  WDAF  WMAQ  KSD 
WOW. 

(See  also  11:30  P.M.  EST.) 
8:00  EST    (Vi) —  Eno  Crime   Clues.  Mystery 

drama.   (Harold  S.  Ritchie  &  Co.) 

WJZ  network. 
8:30    EST   (Vi) — Packard   Presents  Lawrence 

Tibbett. 

WAHC  WADC  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV 
WMBR  WQAM  AVDBO  WDAE  WOKO 
WCAO  WNAC  WS.IS  WHIG  CKAC  WMBG 
WDB.I  AVTOC  CKHH  WCAU  WJAS  WE  A  N 
WBT  WBNS  WDNC  WKHW  WKRC  WHK 
CKLW  WDRC.  7:30  CST— WHHM  KRNT 
WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB  WGST 
WDRC  AVDOB  KRLD  WOC  KTRH  WNOX 
KLKA  WREC  W1SN  WCCO  WALA  WSFA 
WLAC  WDSU  KOMA  WCOA  KTSA 
KWKH  KSCJ  WIBW  K TIT L  WACO  KFH 
KGKO  WNAX.  6:30  MST— KVOR  KLZ 
KSL.  5:30  PST — KHJ  KOIN  KGB  KFRC 
KOI,  KFPY  KVI  KFBR  KM  J  KWG  KERN 
Klin  KOH. 

8:30  KST  (Vi) — Edgar  A.  Guest,  in  Welcome 
Valley  with  Hernadine  Flynn.  Don  Briggs 
and  Sidney  Ellstrom;  Joseph  Gulllcchio's 
orchestra.   (Household  Finance  Corp.) 

WJZ    WBZ    WHAM    WBZA    WF1L  WJR 


WLW  WMAL  WGAR  WBAL  KDKA 
WSYR.  7:30  CST — WREN  KOIL  KSO 
KWK  WMT  WLS. 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — Lady  Esther  Serenade  and 
Wayne  King's  dance  music. 
WEAF  WCAE  WBEN  WRC  WSAI  KYW 
AVGY  WCSH  WTAM  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI 
WJAR  WWJ.  7:30  CST — WTMJ  KSD 
WOW  WHO  WIBA  WJDX  WDAY  WAVE 
KTBS  KFYR  WKY  WDAF  WSMB  KPRC 
WMC  KVOO  KSTP  WMAQ  WOAI  WSB 
WIRE  WFAA. 

9:00  EST  (Vi) — On  the  Air  with  Lud  Gluskin. 
WABC  and  network. 

9:00  EST  (Vi) — Ben  Bernie  and  his  Blue  Rib- 
bon orchestra.  (Pabst.) 

WEAF  WTAG  AVJAR  WGY  WSAI  WBEN 

WTAM  WCAE  WWJ  WTIC  WEEI  WCSH 

WFBR    WRC    KYW.      8:00  CST — WOW 

KSD  WMAQ  WHO. 

(See  also  12:00  Midnight  EST.) 
9:30  EST  (Vi) — Helen  Hayes  (General  Foods). 

WJZ  and  network. 
9:30  EST  (1) — Fred  Waring's  Pennsylvanians 

and  Col.  Stoopnagle  &  Budd.    (Ford  Motor 

Co.  Dealers.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WHP 
WFEA  CKAC  WDBJ  WHEC  WTOC 
WMAS  WICC  WBT  WBNS  WSMK  WDNC 
WBIG  WMBR  WQAM  WDBO  WDAE 
CFRB  WLBZ  WIBX  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN 
AVFBL  WSPD  AVJSV  WORC  WKBN 
WNAC  WKBW  WKRC  WHK  CKLW 
WDRC  WSJS.  8:30  CST — WBBM  WGST 
WBRC  WDOD  KRLD  WOC  WOWO  KTRH 
KLRA  WREC  WCCO  WALA  AVSFA 
WLAC  AVDSU  KOMA  WCOA  WMBD 
KTSA  KWKH  KSCT  AVSBT  AVIBW  KTUL 
AA'ACO  KFH  KGKO  WOWO  KTRH  WFBM 
KMBC  KFAB  WHAS  KMOX  WXBF 
AVKBH.  7:30  MST — KVOR  KLZ  KSL. 
6:30  PST — KERN  KMJ  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK 
KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI 
WBT  KNOX  KOH. 
9:30  EST  (Vi) — Eddie  Duchin  and  his  Fire 
Chief  orchestra.  (Texas  Co.) 
WEAF  AVTAG  WJAR  AVGY  WEEI  KYW 
AVHIO  WJAX  AA"IOD  AArFI.A  WLW  WTAR 
WTAM  WRVA  AVIS  AVTIC  AVCSH  WBEN 
WAVJ  AA'PTF  AVSOC  AVFBR  AA'RC  WCAE 
AVWNC.  8:30  CST — WIRE  WEBC  WAVE 
AVMAQ  KSD  AA'MC  AVSM  AVHO  AA'OW 
WDAF  AVSB  WSMB  AVKY  AA'BAP  KTBS 
WTMJ  AVIBA  KSTP  WDAY  KFYR  AVJDX 
KVOO  AATOAI  KPRC.  7:30  MST — KOA 
KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KTAR.  6:30  PST— 
KPO  KFI  KGAV    KOMO  KHQ. 

10:00  EST    (Vi) — Sigmund   Romberg,  musical 
director;  Deems  Taylor,  narrator  and  guest 
artists.  (Swift  &  Co.) 
WEAF  and  basic  network. 

10:30  EST  (Vi)— The  March  of  Time. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 
AA'EAF  split  network. 
KFSD  WHIO  AVIRE   AVE  BO. 

11:15  EST  (Vi) — Singin'  Sam.  (Barbasol.) 

KLZ  KSL  KHJ  KOIN  KGB  KFRC  KOL 
KFPY  KVI  KFBK  KMJ  KWG  KERN 
KDB. 

11:16  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

See  Monday  same  time   for  stations. 
11:30  KST  (Vi) — Leo  Keisman's  orch.  with  Phil 

Duey.  (Philip  Morris.) 

9:30  MST— KOA  KTAR  KGHL  KGIR 
KDYL.  8:30  PST— KFSD  KPO  KFI  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KGU.  10:30  CST— AVOAI 
WIRE  AVI  HA  WEBC  WDAY  KFYR  AVAA'E 
AVSM  WMC  AA'API  AA'SB  WJDX  AVBAP 
KTHS  KPRC  AVKY'. 
(See  also  S:00  P.M.  EST.) 
12:00  Midnight  EST  (Vi) — Buoyant  Ben  Bernie 
and  his  orch.  (Pabst.) 

10:00  MST— KOA   KPO.     9:00  PST— KFI 

KOMO  KHQ  KGAV  KGU. 

WEDNESDAYS 
(Oct.  2nd.  Hth.  16th.  23rd  and  30th) 

8:46  KST  (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Mondays.) 
7:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 
7:15  EST  (Vi) — Tony  nnd  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 
7:15  EST   (Vi) — Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station 

"E-Z-R-A." 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 
7:30  EST  (Vi) — Lum  and  Abner. 

(See  Monday  for  stations.) 
7:15  KST  (%) — Boake  Carter.    (Phllco  Radio 

Corporation.) 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 
7:45  KST   (Vi) — Dangerous  Paradise  starring 
Elgle   Hit*   and  Nick   Dawson.      (John  H. 
Woodbury,  Inc.) 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 
8:00   KST    (Vi) — Johnnie   and   the  Foursome. 
(Philip  Morris.) 

AVABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  AVCAU 
AVJAS  WEAN  AVFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WGR 
WHEC  AVI, HZ  WNAC  WKRC  WHK 
CKLAV  WDRC  7:00  CST— WHHM  K  It  NT 
AVFHM  KMBC  WHAS  KMOX  WCCO 
KFAB.  .  . 

8:00  KST  (Vi) — Keiide7.\ons  Musical — Jane 
Williams,  Phil  Duey,  etc.  (Life  Saver*, 
Inc.) 

AV.IZ  and  basic  blue  network. 


(Continued  on  pat/e  84) 


RADIO  STARS 


Pick  and  Pat 


{Continued  from  page  46) 


Pat  .  .  . 


instantly  transformed  the  blackface  team 
into  a  blackface  single  and  became  "The 
Dixie  Sunflower". 

But,  being  a  good-hearted,  fun-loving 
Irishman  underneath  all  that  burnt  cork, 
he  spent  his  money  like  a  college  boy  on 
a  spree.  And  the  audiences,  being  normal 
human  beings  who  wanted  their  money's 
worth,  demanded  two  blackfacers  instead 
of  one.  That's  how  it  happened  that  the 
Dixie  Sunflower  found  himself  one  day 
without  any  more  bookings  and  no  money 
in  the  bank.  And  that's  how  it  happened 
also  that  this  same  little  Sunflower  started 
the  long  and  fateful  quest  for  a  partner. 

The  search  brought  him  clear  to  New 
York.  He  had  invested  three  of  his  last 
remaining  nickles  on  a  chicken  pie  in  the 
Automat  and  was  morosely  nibbling  it 
when  a  fellow  sitting  at  his  table  clumsily 
spilled  his  cup  of  steaming  coffee  in  Pat's 
lap.  Pat  got  up,  Irish  temper  riled,  Irish 
fists  poised  d  la  Dempsey,  he  yelled : 
"Why,  you  bug-eyed  ape!"  The  coffee- 
spiller  yelled  back :  "Push  your  bare  face 
in,  you  fan-footed  fool". 

Pat's  anger  left  and  he  scratched  his 
head  in  amazement.  Why,  that  was 
strictly  a  Beale  Street  colloquialism  that 
no  one  but  a  blackface  would  know.  Could 
it  be  possible?  Could  it  possibly  be  pos- 
sible that  out  of  all  the  six  million  people 
in  New  York,  fate  had  contrived  to  steer 
him  into  that  rare  species  of  humanity — 
another  minstrel  man?  They  sat  down 
and  talked  it  over.  They  walked  out  part- 
ners. That  was  how  Pat  found  Pick, 
Molasses  found  January,  they  both  found 
a  little  fortune  and  radio  found  its  bona- 
fide,  genu-wine  minstrel  men. 

In  spite  of  that  varied  background,  Pat 
is  a  young  man,  still  in  his  early  thirties. 
He  is  a  widower  and  is  devoted  to  his  five- 
year-old  son.  His  wife,  a  former  Vanities 
beauty,  died  out  West  on  a  Thursday  just 
two  months  ago.  Pat  heard  the  news  dur- 
ing a  "Show  Boat"  rehearsal.  The  director 
offered  to  eliminate  Molasses  'n'  January 
from  the  program  that  night  so  that  Pat 
could  go  out  to  her.  But  Pat,  who  had 
twenty  years  of  the  severest  trouping  be- 
hind him,  stayed  until  the  show  was  over 
before  he  flew  West.  For  somehow,  it 
just  ain't  like  a  minstrel  man  to  quit  his 
show  in  the  middle,  come  what  may. 
The  End 


The  Story  of  PICK 
is  continued  on  page  85 


WHAT  IS 
THE  LISTENERS'  LEAGUE 
OF  AMERICA? 

See  Pages  6  and  8. 
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RADIO  STARS 


THANKSGIVING 
MENU 

Celery,  olives  and 
molded  veg.  salad; 
Hoi  biscuits  with  red 
raspberry  jam:  Cauli- 
flower, candied  sweet 
potatoes,  roast  duck; 
Orange  ice,  spice 
cake  and  Drip-O-lator 
coffee. 


The  finishing  touch  to 
that  carefully  prepared 
Holiday  feast — Drip-O- 
lator  coffee. 

It  was  this  original  drip 
coffee  utensil  that  es- 
tablished a  national 
preference  for  drip 
coffee.  Today,  no  imi- 
tation has  replaced  its  overwhelming  popu- 
larity for  brewing  real  French  drip  coffee. 
See  latest  models  on  display. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO. 

MASSILLON  OHIO 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN,  DEPARTMENT  &  RETAIL  STORES 


the 


PUPE  KNITTED  COPPER  . 


CHORE  GIRL 

IMSJANTLY  CLEANS  POT^WRtTnS 
No  More  Kitchen  Drudgery! 


W^&if  """      P"le",ed  parallel  outer  layers  provide — 

"Double  the  Wear,  where  the  Wear  comet" 


LITTLE  BLUE  BOOKS 


Seud    postcard    (or    our    tree  caUlogu*. 
Thousand'  of  bargains.  Addresa: 
LITTLE    BLUE    BOOK    CO..  Catalogue 

Dept.,    Desk    368,    GIRARD.  KANSAS 


QUICK 

SEE  FOR  YOURSELF! 

IRONINGS 

NO  STICKING  -NO  SCORCHING 

<L>  p  C  CI  til 

OFFER 

m 

HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


(Continued  from  page  82) 


Here's  that  new  way  to  do  hot 
starching  without  mixing,  boil- 
ing or  straining  as  with  old 
fashioned  lump  starch.  Every- 
thing already  included  in  pow- 
dered form.  Makes  starching 
easy.  Makes  ironing  easy.  See 
how  elasticity  and  that  fresh  new 
look  are  given  back  to  curtains, 
aprons,  play  clothes,  soft  collars 
andshirts.Youriron  fairly  glides. 
A  wonderful  invention.  Send  now. 

THANK  YOU  — 

THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  978,  Keokuk,  la. 

Send  me  your  trial  offer  check  good  for  6c  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  targe  lOcpackage  of  Quick  Elastic  Starch,  and 
your  free  folder,  "That  Wonderful  Way  to  HotStarch." 


Name 


Address  

84 


8:00  EST  (Vi) — One  Man's  Family.  (Standard 
Brands,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WWNC 
WPTF  WIS  WIOD  WFLA  WCSH  WHIO 
WLW  WJAR  KYW  WFBR  WRC  WGY 
WBEN  WCAE  WTAM  WWJ  WSAI.  7:00 
CST — WDAF  WFM  WSB  KPRC  WJAX 
WAPI  WBAP  KTHS  WTMJ  WIRE  KSD 
WOW  WHO  WCKY  WMAQ  WIBA  WEBC 
WKY  WDAY  KFYR  WMC  WJDX  WSMB 
WAVE  KVOO  KTBS  WOAI.  6:00  MST — 
KOA  KDYL.  5:00  PST — KPO  KGW 
KOMO   KHQ  KTAR  KFI  KSTP. 

8:30  EST  (Ms) — "Broadway  Varieties."  Guy 
Robertson,  guest  baritone  and  master  of 
ceremonies;  Elizabeth  Lennox,  contralto; 
Victor  Arden's  orchestra  and  guest  stars. 
Sponsored  by  American  Home  Products, 
Inc.    (Bi-So.  Dol.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WSPD 
WJSV  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL 
WNAC  WGR  WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC. 
7:30  CST — WBBM  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KMOX  KRNT  KFAB. 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — Lady  Esther  Serenade.  Wayne 
King  and  his  orchestra. 
(For  list  of  stations  see  Tuesday.) 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — House  of  Glass — dramatic 
sketch  featuring  Gertrude  Berg,  Joe  Green- 
wa!d,  Paul  Stewart,  Helen  Dumas,  Bertha 
Walden,  Arlene  Blackburn  and  Celia  Bab- 
cock.  (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.) 
WJZ  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ  WPTF  WWNC 
WIS  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WTAR  WSOC 
WJR  KWK  WLW  WBZA  WSYR  WHAM 
KDKA  WGAR  WFIL.  7:30  CST — WLS 
WMT  KSO  WREN  KOIL. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Town  Hall  Tonight.  Fred  Al- 
len, Portland  Hoffa.  Jack  Smart,  character 
actor;  Songsmith  Quartet;  Peter  Van  Stee- 
den's  orchestra.  (Bristol-Meyers  Co.) 
WEAF  WJAR  WRC  WTAM  WEEI  WLW 
WCAE  WCSH  WGY  WWJ  WTAG  WFBR 
WBEN  WTIC.  8:00  CST— WMAQ  WOW 
KYW  WDAF  WHO  KSD. 
(See  also  12:00  midnight  EST.) 

9:00    EST    (%) — John   Charles   Thomas  and 
His   Neighbors;  Frank  Tours  and  his  or- 
chestra.   (William  It.  Warner  Co.) 
WJZ  network. 

9:30    EST    (Vi) — Presenting    Mark  Warnow 
Variety  program. 
WABC  and  network. 
10:00  EST  (Vi) — Burns  and  Allen,  comedians, 
Ferde  Grofe's  orchestra.     (General  Cigar 
Co.) 

WABC  WADC  WHEC  WDBJ  WOKO 
WKBW  WCAO  WJSV  WNAC  CKLW 
WORC  WCAU  WDRC  WEAN  WKBW 
WOKO  WBIG  WFBL  WHK  WJAS  WKRC 
WSPD  WBT.  9:00.  CST — KRNT  KMBC 
KFAB  KSCJ  WFBM  KMOX  WBBM 
WCCO  KOMA  KRLD  KTHH  KTSA.  8:00 
MST  —  KSL  KLZ.  7:00  I'ST  —  KFPY 
KFRC  KGB  KHJ  KOIN  KERN  KM  J 
KFBK  KDB  KOI,  KWG  KVI. 
10:00  EST  (Vi) — Log  Cabin  musical  with  Phil 
Cook  and  Conrud  Thlbault.  (General 
Foods. ) 

WEAF  and  basic  red  network. 
10:30  EST  (Vi) — The  March  of  Time. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 
10:30  EST  (Vi) — Coty  Presents  Ray  Noble  and 

his  orchestra. 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WCSH 
WRC  WFBR  WGY  WBEN  WCAE  WTAM 
WWJ  WLW  KYW.  9:30  CST — WHO 
WMAQ  KSD  AVOW  WIRE  WDAF. 

11:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

For  stations  see  Monday.  See  also  7:00 
P.M.  EST.) 

11:15  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations  ) 

11:30  EST  (Vi) — Voice  of  Experience.  (Wasey 
Products.) 

KLZ  KSL  KHJ  KOIN  KGB  KFRC  KOL 
KFPY  KVI  KFBK  KM  J  KWG  KERN 
KDB. 

12:00  Midnight  EST  (1) — Town  Hall  Tonight 
with  Fred  Allen  and  Portland  llofl'a  and 
cast . 

KOA  KDYL  KTO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 

THURSDAYS 
(Oct.  3rd,  10th.  17th.  24th  anil  31st) 

6:45  EST   (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:15  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations  ) 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — The  Molle  Show. 
WEAF  and  network. 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — Lum  and  Abner. 
(See  Monday  for  stations.) 

7:45  EST  (Vi) — Boake  Carter. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

8:00  EST  (1) — Ktidy  Vallce  and  his  Connec- 
ticut Yankees.  (Flelschmann's  Yeast.) 
WKAF  WCSH  WRC  WCAE  WJAX  KYW 
WWJ  KTHS  WWNC  WIS  WPTF  WIOD 
WFLA  WRVA  CRCT  WTIC  WTAG  WBEN 
WJAR  WGY  WTAM  CFCF  WLW  WBB1 
WFBR.  7:00  CST— KVOO  WFAA  WMAQ 
KPRC  WKY  KSD  WBAP  WAPI  WTMJ 
KSTP  WDAF  WJDX  WSMB  WSB  WEBC 
WDAY  WSM  WOAI  KFYR  WHO  WOW 
WMC.  6:00  MST— KDYL  KOA  KTAR. 
5:00  PST— KFI  KPO  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 
K  KSD. 


8:00  EST  (Vi) — Harvester  Cigar.  (Cons.  Cigar 
Corp.) 

WABC. 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — Atwater  Kent  Hour.  (Concert 
and  operatic  stars.) 

WABC. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Lanny  Ross  Presents  the  Max- 
well House  Show  Boat.  Frank  Melntyre; 
Muriel  Wilson,  soprano;  Helen  Oelheim, 
contralto;  Conrad  Thibault,  baritone;  Mo- 
lasses 'n'  January,  comedy;  Gus  Haen- 
schen's  Show  Boat  Band. 

WEAF  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WTIC 
WHIO  WPTF  WSOC  WTAR  WCSH 
WFBR  WRC  WGY  WRVA  WIOD  WBEN 
WCAE  WTAM  WWJ  WSAI  WWNC  WIS 
WJAX  WFLA.  8:30  CST — WIRE  WIBA 
WDAY  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  KYW  KFYR 
WEBC  WOW  WDAF  WTMJ  WJDX  WMC 
WSB  WAPI  WSMB  WBAP  KTBS  WKY 
KPRC  WOAI  WSM  WAVE  KSTP.  7:30 
MST — KTAR  KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL. 
6:30  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ 
KFSD. 

9:00  EST  (Vi) — Death  Valley  Days.  Dramatic 
sketches.  (Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.) 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA  WJR  WFIL  WLW 
WSYR  KDKA  KBAL  WHAM  WGAR 
WMAL.  8:00  CST — WLS  KOIL  WREN 
KWK  KSO  WMT. 

10:00  EST  (1) — Paul  Whiteman's  Music  Hall; 
Helen  Jepson,  soprano;  Ramona:  the  King's 
Men,  and  others.  (Kraft.) 
WEAF  WTAG  WFBR  WBEN  KYW  WWJ 
WPTF  WJAX  WEEI  WCSH  WTIC  WFLA 
WIS  CRCT  WRC  WCAE  WLW  WIOD 
WJAR  WGY  WTAM  WRVA  CFCF  WWNC 
9:00  CST — WMAQ  WAPI  WMC  WHO 
WOW  WSMB  WBAP  WKY  KTBS  WOAI 
WIBA  WEBC  KSD  KPRC  WTMJ  KSTP 
WDAF  WSM  WDAY  KFYR  KTHS  WSB 
WAVE  WJDX.  8:00  MST — KOA  KTAR 
KDYL  KOMO  KPO   KFI    KGW  KHQ. 

10:00  EST  (Vi) — Alemite  Half  Hour.  Horace 
Heidt's  Brigadiers.  (Stewart-Warner 
Corp.) 

WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WDBO 
WCAU  AVJAS  WFBL  WMBG  WJSV 
WQAM  WBT  WBNS  WGR  WKRC  WHK 
CKLW  WDRC.  9:00  CST — WGST  WBRC 
KRLD  WOC  KTRH  KLRA  WREC  WCCO 
WLAC  WDSU  KTSA  KTUL  WNAX 
WFBM  KMBC  KFAB  WHAS  8:0(1  I'ST — 
KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK  KGB 
KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI  WLZ 
KS I  j 

10:30  EST  (V4)—  The  March  of  Time. 

(For  stations  see  Monday. ) 
11:00  EST  <"4)—  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stalions  see  Monday  same  time.) 
11:16  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  (ins. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

FRIDAYS 
(Oct.  4th,  11th,  18th  and  25(h) 

6:45  EST  (Vi) — Lowell  Thomas. 
(For   stations   see  Monday.) 

7:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n1  Andy. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EST   (Vi) — Just  Entertainment. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:15  EST  (Vi) — Tony  and  Gus. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 

7:15  EST   (Vi) — Cncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station. 

7:30  EST  (Vi)— Lum  and  Abner. 
(See  Monday  for  station.) 

7:45  EST  (Vi)— Boake  Carter. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:45   EST   (Vi) — Dangerous  Paradise.  Elsie 
Hits:  and   Nick  Dawson. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

8:00  EST  (Vi) — Socony  Sketch-Book.  Johnny 
Green  and  his  orchestra;  Virginia  Verrill, 
singer,  and  Christopher  Morlct . 
WABC  WOKO  WNAC  WGR  WDRC 
WEAN  WICC  WORC  WLBZ  WMAS 
WFBL  WHEC  WCAU. 

8:00  EST  (1) — Cities  Service  Concert.  Jessica 
Dragonette,  soprano;  quartette;  Frank 
Itanta  and  Milton  Rettenberg,  piano  duo; 
Rosario  Bourdon's  orchestra. 
WEAF  WTIC  WSAI  WEEI  KYW  WIOD 
WHIO  WCAE  WWJ  WCSH  WRC  WBEN 
WTAG  CRCT  WJAR  WTAM  WRVA 
(WGY  off  8:30).  7:00  CST— KTHS  WDAF 
WMAQ  WKY  KSTP  (WTMJ  on  8:30), 
WFAA  WOAI  KPRC  KTBS  KSD  WHO 
WOW  WEBC.  6:00  MST— KOA  (KDYL 
on  8:15  to  9:00)  KFBR  (WBAP  off  8:30) 
KVOO. 

8:00    EST    (Vi) — Irene   Rich.    (Welch  Grape 

Juice.) 

WJZ  WBAL  WBZ  WBZA  WGAR  WJR 
WMAL  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA  7:00  CST 
— WLS  KSO  WREN  KOIL  WSM  WMC 
WSB  WAVE  WMT  WIRE  6:00  MST— 
KDYL.  5:00  PST— KPO  KFL  KGW  KOMO 
KHQ. 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — Kellogg  College  Prom — Ruth 
Etting  anil  Hod  Nichols  and  his  orchestra; 
gliesl  art  is! . 
WJZ  network. 

9:00  EST  (Vi) — Wall/.  Time.  Vlvlenne  Segal, 
soprano;  Frank  Miinn,  tenor;  Abe  l.ymun'c 
orchestra*    (Sterling  Products.) 

WEAF  WEEI  WTAG  WLW  WRC  WBEN 
WWJ  WJAR  WCSH  WKHR  WGY  WTAM 

(Continued  on  page  86) 
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Pick  and  Pat 

{Continued  from  page  46) 
Pick  .   .  . 


The  war  interrupted  their  act  and  Mrs. 
Pick  went  back  to  kicking  up  her  heels 
in  the  chorus  so  that  when  Pick  came 
back  there  would  be  some  nickels  in  the 
bank.  But  the  war  had  given  Oklahoman 
Pick  a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world  and 
a  longing  to  escape  the  tight,  gray  rim  of 
the  Western  deserts.  When  he  returned, 
he  and  his  wife  emptied  their  bank  account 
and  made  for  New  York. 

Then  the  fun  began!  Vaudeville  just 
wasn't  interested  in  a  man-and-woman 
act.  Too  many  of  the  darned  things  clut- 
tering up  the  New  York  stages.  But  an- 
other minstrel  man  like  himself — well, 
said  the  managers,  that  might  do  the 
trick.  So  while  Mrs.  Pick  stayed  in  the 
hotel  room  sitting  on  the  trunk  to  make 
sure  the  management  wouldn't  hold  it  for 
rent,  Pick  went  about  looking  for  a  male 
blackface  teammate — just  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  another  woebegone  minstreler 
was  hunting  the  Big  Town  for  a  partner. 

Fate — where  are  you?  In  a  48th  Street 
Automat,  no  doubt,  for  that's  where  Pick 
spilled  the  eventful  cup  of  coffee  in  Pat's 
lap.  Thus  introduced,  they  lumped  nickels, 
ate  and  teamed  up.  Landing  a  vaudeville 
job  a  few  days  later  they  clicked  from 
scratch  and  then  cake-walked  right  into 
radio,  fame  and  enough  of  a  fortune  for 
Pick  to  buy  a  big  home  in  Flushing  with 
a  back  yard  which  provides  the  juiciest 
bait  for  fishing  tackle. 

Pick  is  ten  years  older  than  Pat  and 
has  two  boys  to  Pat's  one,  but  outside 
of  those  differences  they're  enough  alike 
in  personality,  temperament  and  back- 
ground to  have  been  twins. 

The  End 


EAOlE  BRAND  «£££%T 


weU  covered  can  in  hot  water 

-^^•^ove  entire  top  f^^Ve  and 
bottom-  Kemov  ,      water.  l»lu 

itself  rigm  .»      wlth  knife  dipped  in  apple  suces. 

the  can  I  slice.  May  be  served      P  ^  m«uthJ£P 

•  TSlcals  ot U»«S23£]5a  -  this 
several  cans  won't— can  t    su    ,      he  name  ha<au  » 

Sweetened  Lonaen 


Actually!  This 
pudding  makes 

itself  right  in 

the  can ! 


FREE!  New  Cook  Book  of  Wonders! 

New!  New!  NEW!  Just  off  the  press!  "Magic  Recipes"  is  a  thrilling  new 
successor  to  "Amazing  Short-cuts."  Gives  you  brand-new  recipes — unbelievably 
quick  and  easy — for  pies,  cookies,  candies, f  rostings  !  Sure-fire  custards !  Easy- 
to-make  refrigerator  cakes!  Quicker  ways  to  delicious  salad  dressings,  sauces, 
beverages, ice  creams  (freezer  and  automatic).  Address:  The  Borden  Sales  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept.MM-115, 350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I 


( Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
This  coupon  may  be  pasted  on  a  penny  postcard.  ~^^^BP^ 


Erno  Rapee  swings  the  baton  and  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall,  world's  largest 
theatre,  is  on  the  air,  each  Sunday. 


Three  of  the  foremost  personalities  in  the  world  of  music  and  song  discuss  the 
future  of  entertainment.  (Left  to  right)  Victor  Young,  famous  conductor  and 
composer,  maestro  of  Shell  Chateau;  Gene  Buck,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composers,  and  Al  Jolson,  Master  of  Ceremonies  of  Shell  Chateau. 
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VOU'RE  /Jt0tjP 
UllTH  R 

CROSLEY 

PIDHEER5  in  RRD1D 


a  "ONE  KISS"  Girl! 


wrong  lipstick  will  repel  men. 
Find  your  most  olluring,  imeor-proof 
shade  at  our  eipense.  Three  full  trial 
siies  lent  FREE  upon  rece.pt  of  10c 
in  stomps  (of  moiling  costs;  Guaran- 
teed dollar  quality. 


TEMPT  PRODUCTS  LAB. 

Department  22 
116  W.  14th  St..  New  York 


■ni^Tiir?iy*gPTi 


m 

DENTAL  CREAM 

TI.mi,  c   Dental  Crenm  keep! 

'/  5                          teeth  Dearly  white  end  tree  irorn 
/    2                         film  ...  corabMe  acid  mouth  ..  . 

5     Jj%     promotee  healthy   tumi.  Highly 
.            Xtfy-'lr  reiomn>cndedbydentir.tseod«uur- 
y*.T,5             nntee.l  loentiely.  Only  lOo  lor  largo 
|_S>  ' V  V              tiihe  iTI,v,„olarOo..BulT«lo.  K.YJ 

■£S?C*-     On  S.le  it  S.  S.KRESGEindothtr  notes. 

A 

Learn.  To  Play  Piano 

The  Magichord  Way! 

BJ" 

Sensational  new  quick  short  cut.  reveals  sec  rets  ol  Modem  Piano 
Playing    Wonderful  Magichord  Finder,  included  FREE,  leaches 
chords  without  notes.  You  start  playing  al  once  -  play  popular 
songs  in  few  weeks  Play  by  note  or  ear    No  tedious  csercisee. 
Results  guaranteed  Send  Jl  00  lor  complete  course,  or  sent  C  OO. 

1  magichord  methods  a^^.^&jL. 

COURSE 
COmPLETE 

ONLY  H  DOWN 

buys  a  new  Remington 

TYPEWRITER 

Not  a  used  or  rebuilt  machine. 
A  brand  new  regulation  Rem- 
ington Portable.  Simple  to  op- 
erate. Full  set  of  keys  with  largo 
and  small  letters.  Carrying  case 
included.  Use  it  10  days  free. You 
get  all  this  for  only  $4  down. 
Write  today.  Say:  Tell  me  how  I  can  get  new  port- 
able typewriter  on  10-day  free  trial  offer  for  only  $4 
down.  Remington  Rand,  Inc.  Dept.  I  40- 11  206  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WCAE.  8:00  CST — WMAQ  KSD  WOW 
KTW  WDAF. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Campbell  Soup  Company  pre- 
sents "Hollywood  Hotel,"  with  Dick  Powell, 
Raymond  Paige's  orchestra,  guest  stars. 
WABC  WADC  WBIG  WBT  WTOC  WMBR 
WHEC  WIBX  WCOA  WHK  WEAN  WFBL 
WFEA  AVBNS  WCAO  WCAU  WDAE 
WDBJ  WDRC  WHP  WICC  WJAS  WJSV 
WKBW  WKRC  WLBZ  WMAS  WMBG 
WNAC  WOKO  WORC  WPG  WQAM  WSJS 
WSPD  CFRB  CKAC  CKLW.  8:00  CST— 
KRNT  WFBM  WNOX  WBBM  KWKH 
WSFA  WALA  KFAB  KFH  KLRA 
KMBC  KMOX  KOMA  KRLD  KSCJ  KTRH 
KTSA  WACO  WBRC  WCCO  WDOD  WDSU 
WGST  WHAS  WIBW  WLAC  WMBD 
WNAX  WREC  KTTJL.  7:00  MST — KLZ 
KSL  KVOR.  6:00  PST — KFPV  KFRC 
KGB  KERN  KMJ  KFBK  KDB  KWG  KHJ 
KOH   KOIN   KOL  KVI  WNOX. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Palmolive  Beauty  Box  Theatre. 
Guest  artist;  John  Barclay,  baritone,  and 
others;  Al  Goodman's  orchestra. 
NBC  Service  to  WEAF  WTAO  CFCF 
WRVA  WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD 
WFLA  CRCT  KTW  WTIC  WEEI  WJAR 
WCSH  WFBR  WRC  WGT  WWJ  WBEN 
WCAE  WTAM  WLW.  8:00  CST — KSTP 
WDAF  WBAP  KTBS  WIRE  KPRC  WSB 
KVOO  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  WOW  WTMJ 
WEBC  WDAT  KFTR  WSM  WMC  WJDX 
WSMB  WAVE  WSOC  KTAR  WKY  WOAI. 
7:00  MST — KOA  KDTL  KGIR  KGHL. 
6:00  PST— KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ 
KFSD. 

10:00  EST  (Ys) — Richard  Himber  and  Stude- 
baker  Champions.    Stuart  Allen,  Vocalist. 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WCAU 
WJAS  WFBL  WJSV  WBT  WAAB  WKBW 
WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC.  9:00  CST — 
WBBM  WBNS  KTW  WFBM  KMBC 
KFAB  WHAS  KMOX  WSPD  WGST  WBNS 
WGCO  WSBT  KFH. 
10:00  EST  (Ms) — First  Nighter.  Drama  with 
June  Meredith,  Don  Ameche  and  Cliff  Sou- 
bier,  Erio  Sagerquist's  orchestra.  (Cam- 
pana.) 

WEAF  WEEI  WGT  WLW  WTAM  WTAG 
WRC  WTIC  WJAR  WFBR  WBEN  WWJ 
WCSH  WCAE.  9:00  CST— KSTP  WMAQ 
KSD  WHO  WMC  WOW  WDAF  WKY 
KPRC  WEBC  WSM  WSB  WSMB  WFAA 
WOAI.  8:00  MST— KOA  KDTL.  7:00  PST 
— KPO   KFI   KGW   KOMO   KHQ  WTMJ. 

10:30  EST  (%) — Mills  Bros.;  Hal  Totten,  sports 
talk;  Art  Knssel  and  His  Kassels  in  the 
Air  (Elgin  Watch  Co.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

10:30  EST  (%)— The  March  of  Time. 
(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:15  EST  (%)— Tony  nntl  (.n-. 


(See  Monday  same  time  for 
SATURDAYS 


=tations.) 


 (Oct.  5th.  12th,  19th  and  Zdth)  

7:00  EST  (V4) — Briggs  Sport  Reviews  of  the 
Air  with  Thornton  Fisher.    (P.  Lorillartl 

Co.) 

WEAF  network. 

8:00  EST  (1) — The  Hit  Parade — with  Lennie 
Hayton  and  his  orchestra;  Kay  Thompson, 
Gogo  de  Lys  and  Johnny  Hauser,  vocalists; 
and  others.  (American  Tebacco  Co.  \ 
WEAF  WTIC  WEEI  WJAR  WWNC  WI8 
WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WRVA  WCSH  WTAG 
KYW  WHIO  WFBR  WRC  WGT  WBEN 
WCAE  WLW  WTAM.  7:00  CST— KVOO 
KTHS  WIRE  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  WOW 
WDAF  WIBA  KSTP  WEBC  WDAT  KFYR 
WPTF  WMC  WSB  WAPI  WJDX  WSMB 
WAVE  WTAR  WSOC  WKT  KTBS  KPRC 
WOAI.  6:00  MST — KTAR  KOA  KDTL 
KGIR  KGHL.  5:00  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KGU  (WTMJ.  WFAA 
S:30-9:00)   (WSM  WBAP  8:00-8:30). 

8:00  EST  (Vfe) — Club  Columbia. 
WABC  and  network. 

9:00  EST  (Mt) — G  Men.  Authentic  ca>es  from 
official  Department  of  Justice  files  drama- 
tized by  Philips  Lord. 

NBC  Service  to  WEAF  WTIC  WRVA 
WPTF  WTAR  WSOC  WWNC  WIS  WJAX 
WIOD  WFLA  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WCSH 
KTW  WFBR  WRC  WGT  WBEN  WCAE 
WTAM  WWJ  WHIO  WLW.  8:00  CST— 
WIRE  WMAQ  KSD  WOW  WDAF  WTMJ 
WIBA  KSTP  WEBC  WDAT  KFYR  WAVE 
WSM  WMC  WSB  WAPI  WJDX  WSMB 
WKT  WBAP  KTBS  KPRC  WOAI.  7:00 
MST — KTAR  KOA  KDTL  KGIR  KGHL. 
6:00  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ 
KFSD. 

9:30  EST  (1) — The  Shell  Chateau  starring  Al 
Jolson  with  guest  artists:  Victor  Young 
and  his  orchestra.  (Shell  Eastern  Pe- 
troleum Products,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  AVEEI  WWJ  KSD 
WRVA  WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX 
WIOD  WFLA  WTAR  WSOC  WJAR  WCSH 
KYW  WHIO  WFBR  WRC  WGY  WBEN 
WCAE  WTAM  WSAI.  8:30  CST — WMAQ 
WDAF  WIBA  KSTP  WEBC  WDAT 
KFTR  WHO  WOW  WTMJ.  7:30  MST — 
KDTL  KOA  KTAR  KGIR  KGHL.  6:8<1 
PST— KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ  KFSD 
WLW. 

9:30  EST  (1) — National  Barn  Dance.  (Dr. 
Miles  Laboratories.) 

W.IZ  WBZ  WBZA  WSTR  WFIL  WBAL 
WMAL  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR  W JR  8:30 
CST — WLS  WMT  KSO  WIRE  KWK 
WREN  KOIL. 


SCRRRIBLED 
STARS  (OrlTEST 

Will  be  announced  in  the 

DECEITIBER  ISSUE 

of 

RADIO  STARS 

On  Sale  November  1st 


RADIO  STARS 


Jernice  Claire  resumed  her  radio  work 
jfrer  a  summer's  absence  in  London, 
vhere  she  starred  in  a  British  musical 
film.  She  is  heard  in  "Lavender  and 
Did  Lace,"  and  also  in  "Melodiana." 

J7  &oiset  the 
Studio! 

(Continued  from  page  40) 


nets — and  the  fact  is  one  of  radio's  more 
depressing  stories.  Once  it  was  Fray  and 
Mario  Braggiotti,  finest  of  piano  teams, 
but  they  have  parted  and  Braggiotti  is  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  his  own  unit  for 
CBS  listeners.  Their  partnership,  it 
seems,  was  only  pleasant  in  the  tinkling, 
elaborate  melodies  it  produced. 

SILVER  LININGS 

Bright  interest  has  been  aroused  in  the 
smooth  singing  of  Lois  Ravel,  but  not  long 
ago  it  appeared  there  would  be  no  interest 
at  all.  A  few  months  ago  I  noticed  that 
Lois,  favorite  of  the  fashionable  niteries, 
was  lined  up  for  a  tremendous  CBS  build- 
up with  Andre  Kostelanetz.    Shortly  be- 


When  he  says  Good  bye 

DOES  HE  MEAN  FOREVER? 


WILL  the  spell  of  your  charm 
keep  him  thinking  of  you 
long  after  he  says  good-bye?  It 
will ...  if  you  know  the  secret 
power  of  Blue  Waltz  Perfume! 

Be  one  of  the  clever  girls  who 
have  discovered  how  a  touch  of 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume  on  the  hollow 
of  the  throat,  behind  the  ears, 
along  the  part  of  your  hair,  gives 
a  haunting  fragrance  that  lingers 
in  ones  memory.  A  fragrance  that 
will  irresistibly  beckon  him  back 
again  and  again. 

Blue  Waltz  face  powder  and  lip- 
stick have  the  same  seductive 
fragrance  as  Blue  Waltz  Perfume. 
Make  triply  sure  of  your  magic 
by  using  all  three  tonight!  For 
your  protection  all  Blue  Waltz 
cosmetics  are  laboratory  tested 
and  certified  to  be  pure.  Only 
\W  each  at  your  5  and  10f*  store 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 


ALONE  AT  LAST...  0 


WHO  CARES  FOR  WEALTH  OR  HIGH  POSITION 
I  LOVE  YOUR  CAREFREE  DISPOSITION! 


HEARTBURNS  MADE  YOU  JUST  A  LOUSE- 
NOT  FIT  TO  HAVE  AROUND  THE  HOUSEI 


'TUMS"  SAYS  FRIEND...  E 


DON'T  TAKE  YOUR  WOES  TO  RENO,  DEAR- 
GIVE  HIM  TUMS— AND  STAY  RIGHT  HERE  I 


YOU'RE  PERFECT  NOW— WE  WILL  NOT  SEVER— 
I  LOVE  YOU,  DARLING— MORE  THAN  EVER  I 


JUST  TRY  TUMS  AFTER  MEALS! 


"TF  you  get  acid  indigestion  from  favorite 
*■  foods . . .  but  distrust  those  old-fashioned 
water-soluble  alkalizers  as  I  did... munch  a 
few  TUMS  after  meals!  They're  absolutely 
safe,  and  relieve  gas,  heartburn  or  sour  stomach 
in  a  jiffy!"  You  never 
know  when  . . .  that's 
why  thousands  carry 


'Beautiful 
5  color  1935-36  Cal- 
endar -  Thermometer 
with  the  purchase  of  a 
10c  roll  of  Turns  or 
25cboxof  NR  (the  all- 
vegetable  laxative). 
At  your  druggist's. 


the  handy  vest-pocket  roll  of  TUMS  with 
them  always.  TUMS  contain  a  special  antacid 
compound  that  cannot  dissolve  except  in  the 
presence  of  acid.  When  acid  condition  is  cor- 
rected, any  excess  antacid  passes  on  inert. 
TUMS  contain  no  soda  or  any  harsh  alkali 
that  may  over-alkalize  the  blood  of  stom- 
ach. Only  10c  for  TUMS.  At  all  drug  stores. 


TUMS 


FOR  THE 
TUMMY 


A.  H.  LEWIS  COMPANY.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


HANDY  TO  CARRY 
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You  simply  can't  expect  to  have  sparkling 
eyes,  a  clear  youthful  complexion  and  plenty 
of  pep,  unless  you  insist  on  regular  elim- 
ination. Never  wait  a  second  day.  Take  a 
beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  gently  and  safely  help  nature 
carry  off  the  waste  and  poisonous  matter  in 
one's  system;  keep  you  looking  and  feeling 
fine  and  fit.  And  they're  non-habit-forming. 

Keep  a  box  of  these  time-tried  beauty 
laxatives  handy  for  the  times  when  nature 
skips  a  day.  Three  sizes,  15*-30e-60e.  All 
druggists. 


DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 

the/&/^iaxat«ve 


KEEP  WIRES 
OFF  FLOOR 

(LAMPS  AND  RADIO) 


A  neat  job  instantly.  No  dam 
age  to  woodwork.  No  tools 
needed.  Set  of  eight  colored 
clips  to  match  vour  cords. 10c. 
|At  K-resge's  


STUDY  NURSING 


AT  HOME, 

SAID  NANCY  7* 


After  you're  35  It's  hard  to  have  to  start  job 
hunting.    Especially  If  you  have  no  training  or 

business  experience.    I  had  neither. 

"You  did  a  wonderful  job  of  nursing  John 
through  his  last  illness."  said  Nanry  who  had 
stopped  in  to  cheer  me  up.  "Why  don't  you  study 
nursing  at  home  as  I  did?" 

Then  she  told  me  about  Chicaihi  School  of 
Nursing  and  how  easy  it  was  to  follow  the  In- 
teresting home-study  lessons  whenever  you  had  a 
spare  moment.  She  began  to  earn  money  after  the 
first  few  lessons,  and  is  always  busy. 

Well.  I  sent  for  the  C.  S.  N.  booklet  and  found 
it  full  of  interesting  facts  about  the  easy-to- 
understand  lessons,  monthly  tuition  payments  and 
nurse's  equipment  furnished.  1  was  particularly 
impressed  by  the  testimonies  of  C.  S.  N.  grad- 
uates. Not  only  are  they  successful  in  private 
practice  but  as  doctors'  assistants  and  as  special 
nurses  in  hospitals  and  sanitariums.  Some  even 
have  their  own  hospitals  and  rest  homes!  I  de- 
cided to  enroll  at  once  and  I've  never  been  sorry! 
Ever  Bince  finishing  the  seventh  lesson  I've  been 
busy — and  my  average  salary  Is  $32  a  week! 

Send  today  for  your  copy  of  "Splendid  Oppor- 
tunities in  Nursing."  Learn  how  you  can  earn 
$115  to  $35  a  week  as  a  trained  practical  nurse. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  2311 ,  26  N.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson 
pages. 

.Yam*  Age — 


dll/- 


The  signal  "on  the  air"  finds  a  cast  of  fifty  actors  weaving  an  intricate  pattern 
of  voices  and  accents  to  compose  the  radio  picture  of  American  achievements 
known  as  "America's  Hour."  A  part  of  the  cast  is  shown  above  in  a  dynamic 
bit  before  the  microphones.  Depicting  America  at  work  in  such  fields  as  oil, 
medicine,   aviation   and   agriculture,   this   program   is   heard   over  WABC. 


fore  the  premiere,  Kostelanetz  was  called 
to  Hollywood  for  Lily  Pons'  picture,  and 
the  show  was  called  off.  So  was  Lois. 
.  .  .  But  guess  what  the  gal  did !  Know- 
ing that  future  hreaks  she  might  get  would 
depend  upon  her  mike  technique,  she  de- 
termined to  acquire  some.  She  hired  a 
complete  radio  studio  and  employed  a  top- 
notch  engineer.  Then  she  rehearsed  while 
he  touched  up  her  radio  personality.  You 
hear  the  results. 

There's  another  gal — Dorothy  Dreslin 
this  time — whom  you  have  been  admiring. 
For  a  time  it  looked  as  though  she  were 
really  washed  up.  That  was  live  years  ago 
w  hen,  socko !  she  lost  every  vestige  of  a 
l>erfectly  good  coloratura  soprano.  Her 
voice  just  went  haywire.  She  fretted  about 
it  for  a  bit,  tried  desperately,  and  with  dis- 
astrous results,  to  run  her  scales,  and 
finally  gave  up.  .  .  .  Last  year  she  joined 
in  with  a  group  singing  at  a  party.  To 
her  amazement  her  voice  carried  to  a  rela- 
tively high  note — perfectly  and  clearly. 
She's  with  NBC  now;  and  she  tells  me 
quite  seriously  that,  although  she  got  her 
voice  back,  it  isn't  quite  the  same  one  she 
lost.  The  timbre  is  there,  but  not  the  flexi- 
bility. At  least  another  year  must  pass 
before  she  again  can  work  the  wonders  she 
once  so  easily  did  in  the  upper  register. 


TEMPERAMENT 

Now  that  Sigmund  Romberg  is  back  on 
the  air,  I  can  tell  a  story.  It  happened  just 
a  while  back,  when  Romberg  was  vaca- 
tioning in  Canada.  One  evening  he  at- 
tended a  recital  and  liked  the  work  of  the 
harpist.  Liked  it  so  well,  in  fact,  that  he 
suddenly  decided  he  would  like  to  hear 
some  of  his  own  music  played.  He  went 
through  his  pockets  for  a  bit  of  paper  on 
which  to  scribble  his  requests — and  found 
none.  So  what  did  he  do?  .  .  .  He  sur«j 
prised  the  natives  by  ripping  off  his  coH 
lar,  writing  on  it,  and  calmly  passing  it 
down. 

However,  the  harpist  was  unimpressedJ 
Not  only  did  he  ignore  the  request.  It 
later  developed  that  he  didn't  even  know 
any  of  Romberg's  music. 

And  of  such  are  our  fond  and  fleetinm 
delusions  of  fame! 

HOLLYWOOD 

The  Theater  of  the  Air,  that  hour  playj 
you  should  listen  to  every  Monday  niijht,] 
is  doing  a  lot  to  debunk  the  movie  stars.1 
Never  does  one,  in  watching  them  re-l 
hearse,  find  the  lurid  temperamental  disH 
plays  with  which  tradition  has  credited 
them.  Of  course,  all  have  their  character-! 
istics.    Wallace  Beery  sheds  his  coat,  di^l 
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plays  with  his  fireman  suspenders,  and 
manages  to  look  pretty  sloppy  ;  Leslie  How- 
ard puffs  coolly  at  a  curve-stemmed  pipe 
w  hen  he  is  not  actually  at  the  microphone ; 
most  of  the  gals  prefer  to  work  in  bedroom 
slippers.  However,  they  go  at  it  the  same 
way  you  go  at  a  job ;  but,  instead  of  say- 
ing, "Another  day,  another  dollar,"  when 
they  have  finished,  they  usually  say,  "Three 
thousand  dollars." 

Danny  Danker  is  the  man  behind  it  all. 
He  works  out  in  Hollywood.  First,  he 
decides  whom  you  are  to  hear ;  then  he 
follows  that  film  star  night  and  day  until 
he  signs  him.  He's  been  known  to  trail 
one  to  parties,  to  night  clubs,  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  on  to  the  lot.  The  movie  kings 
and  queens  aren't  exactly  wild  about  mak- 
ing a  special  trip  to  New  York,  which 
they  pay  for  themselves,  and  it  takes  a  lot 
of  persuasion.  Danny  has  recently  de- 
cided you  shall  hear  Joan  Crawford,  Clark 
Gable  and  Greta  Garbo.  Crawford  will 
probably  be  on  in  December,  Gable  in 
January.    La  Garbo  is  still  at  large. 

LONG  TIME  OFF 

Not  long  ago,  just  to  be  doing  some- 
thing, T  asked  three  radio  stars  where 
they  expected  to  be  in  twenty  years. 
Gracie  Allen  said,  "It  isn't  I  who  will  be 
in  twenty  years,  it's  daddy,  and  he's  in 
San  Quentin  .  .  .  and  not  only  that,  I'm 
not  answering  the  question.  My  public  is." 
.  .  .  Benay  Venuta  and  Virginia  Verrill 
were  a  little  more  definite.    Benay  says 
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she  will  be  doing  Mary  Boland  roles  on 
the  legitimate  stage;  Virginia  says  she 
will  be  in  California,  married,  and  the 
mother  of  no  fewer  than  six  kids. 

WRONG  NUMBER 

When  Anne  Seymour,  "Grand  Hotel" 
actress,  was  in  the  hospital  recently,  Jim 
(Fibber  McGee)  Jordan  decided  to  send 
her  a  small  radio  that  would  cheer  her  up. 
With  that  in  mind,  he  called  the  hospital. 

"Have  you  AC  current  in  the  hospital?" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  came  the  blithe  answer  after  a 
moment.    "No  one  by  that  name  at  all." 

WHEN  THE  AUDIENCE  IS  AWAY 

You  and  I  have  stopped  in  at  one  of  the 
studios  to  watch  Popeye  the  Sailor's  efforts 
to  come  into  existence  as  a  radio  star. 
...  A  young  man  is  standing  before  the 
microphone  and  reading  from  a  script  in 
which  Popeye  is  stopping  a  runaway  horse 
to  aid  a  helpless  child.  As  the  scene  be- 
comes more  dramatic,  we  notice  that  the 
young  man  is  talking  in  a  tone  not. nearly 
so  deep  as  the  amazing  sailor's.  The  di- 
rector who  is  casting  the  show  notices  it, 
too.  He  shouts  :  "Can  you  make  it  a  little 
more  gruff  here?  Just  to  give  us  an 
idea?"  .  .  .  "Sure,"  agrees  the  actor.  He 
speaks  one  line  gruffly,  with  an  effort. 
Then  he  says:  "I'm  going  to  be  all  right. 
It's  just  a  little  too  deep  to  practice."  .  .  . 
Later,  we  learn  that  the  actor  they  really 
want  for  the  part  is  another  fellow,  Billy 


CORNS 

SORE  TOES,  CALLOUSES,  BUNIONS 


INSTANTLY  RELIEVED 

Relief  from  painful  corns,  callouses,  bunions 
or  sore  toes  is  yours  the  instant  you  apply 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads!  The  soothing,  heal- 
ing medication  in  them  drives  out  the  pain. 
The  scientific  design  of  these  thin,  cushioning, 
shielding  pads  ends  the  cause — shoe  pressure 
and  friction. 

STOPS  ANNOYING  SHOE  TROUBLES 

If  your  shoes  rub,  pinch  or  press  your  toes  or 
feet,  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  will  giveN 
instant  relief.  Easy  to  use;  prevent 
more  serious  foot  trouble.  Separate 
Medicated  Disks  are  included  in  each 
box  for  quickly,  safely  loosening  J 
and  removing  corns  or  callouses. 
This  complete,  double-acting  treat-  / 
ment  costs  but  a  trifle.  Get  a  box  i 
today.     Sold  everywhere. 


Dr  Scholl's 

Z# no-pads 

Put  one  on- the  *  pain  is  gone! 


jjfe&tf  GRAY  HAIR 

REMEDY  IS  MADE  AT  HOME 

VOU  can  now  make  at  home  a  bet- 
ter  gray  hair  remedy  than  you  can 
buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe: 
To  half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce 
bay  rum,  a  small  box  of  Barbo  Com- 
pound and  one-fourth  ounce  of  glyc- 
erine. Any  druggist  can  put  this  up 
or  you  can  mix  it  yourself  at  very 
little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice 
a  week  until  the  desired  shade  is  ob- 
tained. Barbo  imparts  color  to 
streaked,  faded  or  gray  hair,  makes 
it  soft  and  glossy  and  takes  years  off 
your  looks.  It  will  not  color  the  scalp,  is  not 
sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off.  Do  not  be 
handicapped  by  gray  hair  now  when  it  is  so  econom- 
ical and  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in  your  own  home. 


When  they're  on  the  air,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  entertainment  is  assured. 
Here  are  three  popular  favorites — Walter  O'Keefe,  Deane  Janis  and  Louis 
Sorin,  comedian,  singer  and  character  actor  respectively — of  the  Camel  Caravan. 
And  what  fun  they're  having,  staging  an  impromptu  scene  in  a  sylvan  setting. 
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How  to  wash  Blonde 
hair  2  to  4  shades 
lighter — safely  I 

Blondes,  why  put  up  with  dingy,  stringy, 
dull-looking  hair?  And  why  take 
chances  with  dyes  and  ordinary  sham- 
poos which  might  cause  your  hair  to  fade 
or  darken?  Wash  your  hair  2  to  If  shades 
lighter  with  Blondex — safely.  Blondex  is 
not  a  dye.  It  is  a  shampoo  made  espe- 
cially to  keep  blonde  hair  light,  silky,  fas- 
cinatingly beautiful.  It's  a  powder  that 
quickly  bubbles  up  into  a  foamy  froth 
which  removes  the  dust-laden  oil  film 
that  streaks  your  hair.  You'll  be  delighted 
the  way  Blondex  brings  back  the  true 
golden  radiance  to  faded  blonde  hair  — 
makes  natural  blonde  hair  more  beauti- 
ful than  ever.  Try  it  today.  Sold  in  all 
good  drug  and  department  stores. 


MENDS 

BRIC-A-BRAC 
ETC.  1 


Holds  tight.  Mends  most  any- 
thing.    Nr~  M^^kX 


At  Ten  Cent  Stores,  Drug  and  Hardware  Stores 


for  a  Half  Dollar 


9  will  pay. CASH  for 
k  OLD  (01  MS,  BIUS  and  STAMPS 


I  POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  /  „ 

I  paid  $400.00  to  Mrs.  Dowty  ttj 
I  of  Texas,  forone  Half  Dollar;  T 
»  J.D.Martinof  Virginia $200.00  , 
for  a  single  Copper  Cent.  Mr.  ■ 
Manning  of  New  York,  $2,600.00  for  ( 
oneSilverDollar.  Mrs.G. F.Adams, Ohio, > 
received $740. OOforafewold coins.  Iwill  pay  big  prices 
for  all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and  stamps. 
I  WILL  PAY  $100.00  FOR  A  DIME! 

1894  S.  Mint:  $50.00  for  191:1  liberty  Hend  Nickel  (not  HufTalo)  r 
and  hundreds  of  other  BnwinK  prices  lor  coins.   Send  4c  fori 
Large  Illustrated  Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  It  may 
mean  much  profit  to  you .  Write  today  to  jbj 

B.  MAX  MEHL,  456  Mehl  Bldg.,  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 


New  Perfumes 


Choose  the  Perfumes  you  like 


Send  Only 

10/ 


Romanza 
Fascination 
Gardenia 
Admiration 
Esprit  de  France 

Above  perfumes  sell  for$12.00an  ounce. 
A  single  drop  lasts  a  week.  To  cover 
cost  of  postage  and  handling  send  10c  in 
stamps  or  silver  for  each  trial  bottle 
you  select  (limit:  5  trial  bottles), 

PAUL  RIEGER  (Est.  1872) 
1 36  Davis  Street     San  Francisco 

Hedwood  Treasure  Chest:  gT&tiUrf 

perfume  selling  at  $2.00  to  $6.00  an  ounce— (1)  Hollywood, 
(2)  Persian  Night.  (3)  Black  Velvet,  (4)  Samarkand.  Chest 
6x3  in  made  trom  Giant  Redwood  Treeaof  California.  Send 
only  $1.00  check,  stamps  or  currency.  An  ideal  gift.  $1,001 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  present  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lanny  Ross.  Mrs.  Ross  is  the 
former  Olive  White,  who  for  three  years  has  been  Lanny's  personal  representa- 
tive and  business  manager.  She  will  continue  in  that  capacity,  retaining  her 
name,  Olive  White.    The  marriage  took  place  July  29th  at  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


Costello,  who  does  Popeye  for  the  cartoon 
movies.  The  voice  has  to  be  authentic,  for 
Popeye  will  not  clout  roughnecks  in  the 
script,  but  will  use  his  Herculean  strength 
to  do  good. 

This  time,  we're  admiring  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner  as  she  runs  through  her  script. 
The  Distinguished  Service  Award  winner 
smiles  occasionally  with  quick  brightness  at 
a  man  who  talks  to  the  sound  effectician. 
He  is  her  husband,  Alden  Blodgett. 
It  has  been  reported — though  we  don't  see 
it  happen — that  Blodgett  is  enthusiastic 
about  sound  gadgets,  and  has  been  prom- 
ised the  chance  to  manipulate  them  during 
one  of  his  wife's  programs.  The  gag  is 
that  each  week  he  is  told  he  had  better 
wait  until  the  next  time. 

SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Many  more  amazing  and  amusing  things 
happen  during  the  broadcast  of  a  special 
event  program  than  get  on  the  air.  Here's 
an  example: 

Recently,  a  party  of  broadcasters 
journeyed  out  to  sea  aboard  the  steam 
trawler  Hckla  to  report  the  adventures  of 
large  scale  fishing.  Alan  Kent,  the  suave, 
moustachioed  young  announcer,  was  along. 
He  is  a  bright  boy  with  a  ready  tongue, 
and  during  the  first  few  hours  aboard,  kept 
up  a  steady  flow  of  wisecracks.  Finally 
the  captain  of  the  Hckla,  smiling  not  at 
all,  interrupted  to  tell  him  that  no  man  with 
hair  on  his  face  was  allowed  to  sleep  on 
the  boat.  Kent  was  incredulous,  at  first. 
He  scoffed  at  the  idea  and  flatly  refused 
to  harm  a  hair  of  his  beloved  cookie 
duster.  But  as  the  day  wore  on  and  the 
captain  remained  adamant,  Kent  gave  in. 
It  was  a  crestfallen  announcer  who  de- 


scribed the  thrills  of  commercial  fishing 
the  next  day. 

THE  LAST  WORD 

The  night  NTG  and  his  Girls  opened  on 
the  air,  I  went  to  the  party  given  for  him 
at  his  Paradise  restaurant.  Early  in  the 
morning,  he  asked  the  engineer  who  had 
handled  his  show  how  he  liked  it. 

"Fine,"  said  the  technician,  "but  watch 
your  ad  libbing." 

"For  instance?"  suggested  Granny. 

"That  place  where  you  turned  to  the 
girl  and  said,  'I'm  going  to  play  on  that 
big  thing  behind  you.'  " 

"I  meant  the  zylophone." 

"Of  course.  But  'Skeets'  Miller  was 
behind  me  and  he  was  listening.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  say  the  word,  and  bing! — 
the  show  would  have  been  off  the  air." 

Who  is  this  "Skeets"  Miller? 

Well,  he's  a  number  of  things.  His  full 
name  is  William  Burke  Miller.  He's 
night  program  manager  of  NBC,  onetime 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  prize  for  newspaper 
reporting  and  a  most  excellent  guy. 

I  talked  to  him  about  this  power  to  cut 
shows  off  the  air,  and  though  he  didn't 
deny  it,  he  did  his  darndest  to  deflate  it. 
It  seems  that  Janet  MacRorie,  who  heads 
the  NBC  department  of  good  taste,  has 
every  script  that  is  to  go  on  the  air  under 
scrutiny  twenty-four  hours  before  it  is 
used.  Miss  MacRorie,  I  gather,  is  death 
on  dirty  innuendoes,  and  comes  down  on 
the  vaguest  of  them  with  a  whoop  and  a 
holler.  Therefore,  bad  taste  is  eliminated 
in  her  office  and  Mr.  Miller  has  little  to 
worry  about — except  in  rare  cases  of  bois- 
terous ad  libbing. 

The  End 


RADIO  STARS 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


VIENNE  SEGAL.  Chapter  No.  I:  Mrs.  Paula  Aube, 
I  Umt   S.   Xoiinamlie,   lliillynuuil,   Calif.;   rietro  Cln- 
I  finl.   620   S.    Alexandria,    Los   AiiKrlcs,    Calif.  :  Mon- 
iii'  l.ii'.  L'lUO  N.  Arcvle  St..  Hnllywoml.  Calif.;  Miss 
Inlioila  Ki!oll,  ."'(ill  Riisomore  St.,  Bollywood,  Calif.; 
I  Mrs.  Henry  Hudson.  !!2.">  Jiith  St.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.; 

Shown  DoncKan,  t>17  N.  Bedford  Drive,  Keverly  Hills. 
,  Calif.;  Miss  Louise  C.  Francis,  1516  N.  Fairfax.  Holly- 
I  ivooil.  Calif.:  Miss  Gladys  Lincoln,  5.S4I1  Sunset  Itlvd.. 
I  Hollywood.  Calif.;  Mr.  Ernesto  l'leilra,  1354  N.  Harper 
St.,   Hollywood.  Calif.;  Mr.    Donald  Murray.  lTUi'S; 
PC.  lvar  St.,  Hollywood.  Calif.;  Mrs.  1*1) i lip  liaker,  1334 
IN.  Harper  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.;  Kliy  Ertz.  Beverly 
Wilshire    Hotel,    Beverly    Hills,    Calif.;   Miss  Daisy 
Coleman.  444  N.  La  Jolla.  Hollywood,  Calif.;  Mr.  Oil- 
liert   Brown.    Sycamore   St.,    Pasadena,    Calif.;  Miss 
Shirley  Davis,   1S33  Alsara  Ave.,   Hollywood.  Calif.; 
Miss  Dorothy  Feron,  002  Idaho,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.; 
Miss  Emma  Pederson.  730   X.  Rodeo  Drive.  Beverly 
•Hills.  Calif.;  Mr.  Rudolph  Marx,  I'.KW  Wilshire  Blvd.. 
Los  Anceles,  Calif.;  Miss  Helen  O'Birne.  517  S.  Ken- 

 e.  I>os  Angeles,  Calif. ;  Frances  Stanwood,  120  N. 

Swall  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. ;  Mr.  Rafael  Storm. 
1609  PC.  PCormandle  St.,  Hollywood.  Califc  ;  J.  W.  Has- 
berg.  509  Hillcrest  Drive,   Beverly  Hills.  Calif.:  Mr. 
Eddie  Clayton.  0731   Leland  Way.  Hollywood.  Calif.; 
Mrs   Milton  Cohen,  433  Beverly  Glen  Blvd..  Hollywood, 
Calif.:  Mr.  Ernesto  Vilches,   1826  N.  Winona,  Holly- 
wood, Calif. ;  Miss  Jane  Whitney.  733  South  Cochran 
Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.:  Mr.  Ed  Eichler,  1027  N. 
(Vermont,  Hollywood,  Calif. ;  Miss  Anna  Harvvood,  4705 
Fountain   Ave..    Hollywood,    Calif.;   Mr.    Phil  Berg, 
1509  X.  Vine  St..  Hollywood.  Calif.;  Mr.  Roland  Bos- 
jwell.   Ambassador  Hotel,   Los   Angeles,   Calif.;  Miss 
[Louise  Storm.  1609  N.  Xormandie,  Hollywood,  Calif.; 
iMlss  Elsie    Cavanna,   5424   Franklin   St.,  Hollywood, 
Calif.;  Mr.  Dudley  de  Larigue.  1949  Grace  Ave..  Holly- 
wood,  Calif.;   Miss  Gladys  Lorenzon.    7964  Fountain 
Ave..   Hollywood.   Calif.;   Mrs.    C.    English.  English 
Oaks,  Pasadena.   Calif.;  Miss   Virginia  Howard.  1350 
IN.   Cresent   Hgts.,   Hollywood,   Calif.:      Miss  Louise 
Probaseo.  533  S.  Westmoreland.  Hollywood,  Calif.;  Miss 
I Mary  K.   Martin.   1119  Poinsetta   Drive,  Hollywood, 
I  Calif. ;   Mrs.    Russell   Simpson,    1609    X.  Xormandie, 
Hollywood,  Calif.;  Mr.  Dan  Kelly,  143S  X.  Cower  St., 
I  Hollywood,  Calif.;  Iwan  Barger,  1364  Anclenes  Drive, 
I  Glendale,    Calif.;    Mrs.    Cosmo    Bellew.  Ambassador 
Hotel.    Los   Angeles.    Calif. :    Miss   Josephine  Adair, 
I  14S5  Mariposa,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Mrs.  William  Boyd, 
l  525  X.  Arden  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.;  Jliss  Gladys 
Belcher,  1323  X.  Orange  Drive.  Hollywood.  Calif. ;  Mrs. 
Pernall  Pratt,  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel.  Beverly  Hills, 
i  Calif. :  Miss  Lily  Freeman.  Greystone  Hotel,  Xew  York 
|  City;  Miss  Elizabeth  Holm,  5504  Spruce  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,-  Miss  Dorothy  Greene.  125  E.  S4ih  St., 
J  Xew  York  City;  Miss  Louise  Storm.  1609  X.  Xormandie, 
Hollywood,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Hill,  1533  Shenan- 
doah Drive,  Seattle,  Wash. 
.UM  AND  ABNER.  Chapter  No.  2:  Mr.  C.  .1.  Reilly. 
1130  Main  St.,  Racine,  Wise.;  Miss  Vivian  Johnson, 
1006  Park  Ave.,  Racine,  Wise.  :  Miss  Fidelis  Rawson. 
820  Main  St.,  Racine.  Wise;  Miss  Clara  Finster,  S33 
College  Ave.,  Racine,  Wise;  Miss  Genevieve  B.  Addi- 


son. SOU  Lake  Ave..  Apt.  4.  Racine,  Wise;  Miss  Irene 
A.  Thorson,  2022  Washington  Ave..  Racine.  Wlac. ; 
Mrs.  G.  L.  fecheel,  1122  E.  62ud  St..  Chicago.  Ill  ; 
Mr.  Marvin  J.  K.  Llovd.  2321  Carmel  Ave..  Racine. 
Wise;  Miss  Andrea  G.  Pultz,  Box  40.  Rome  2;  Racine. 
Wise;  Miss  Helen  Goedeke.  420  Romayne  Ave.  Racine, 
Wise;  Mrs.  Mary  Lang.  Box  40,  Route  2,  Racine,  Wise 

LITTLE  JACKIE  HELLER,  Chapter  No.  I:  Miss  Cath- 
erine Hill.  021  Gay  St..  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Jliss  Norma 
Barlow,  023  Gav  St.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Miss  Elvira 
Barkasv,  loo  Quid!  St..  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Jliss  Eleanor 
KotyO,  207  Gav  St.,  Phoenixville.  Pa.;  Jliss  Idamay 
Scotl,  401  S.  5th  St..  Reading,  Pa.:  Miss  Rhoda  Bar- 
low. 6:3  Gay  St.,  Phoenixville,  I'a. ;  Jliss  Charlotte 
Seen,  848  Hall  St.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.:  Jliss  Anna  M. 
Hille,  021  ",iay  St.,  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Jlrs.  N.  JI.  Bar- 
low. 623  (iay  St..  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Jliss  Ethel  Dani- 
thr.me,  Vallev  Forge  Road,  Phoenixville,  Pa.;  Jliss 
Helen  Hill.  621  Gav  St.,  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

GALE  PAGE,  Chapter  No.  I:  -Miss  Vivian  Bretz.  417  X. 
3rd  St.,  Lehighton,  Pa.;  Jliss  Lauretta  Stare.  243  Car- 
bon St.,  Lehightcn,  Pa.:  Jliss  Xaomi  Stare,  243  Carbon 
St.,  Lehighton,  Pa.;  Jliss  Vera  Stare.  337,  X.  3rd  St., 
Lehighton.  Pa.;  Jliss  Rovine  Bretz,  417  X.  3rd  St..  Le- 
hightcn. Pa.;  Jliss  Elois  Longacre.  816  Mahoning  St.. 
Lehighton,  Pa. ;  Jliss  Dorothy  Sharbough,  430  X.  3rd 
St.,  Lehighton,  Pa.;  Jliss  Jlarjoric  Sharbough,  436 
X.  3rd  St.,  Lehighton.  Pa.:  Jliss  Lillian  JIullin.  292 
Pope  Ave,  Toronto,  Ontario.  Canada;  Bob  Toennies. 
Route  2.  De  Soto.  JIo. ;  Miss  Mildred  Chaille,  129 
Clinton  St.,  Dayton.  Ohio;  Jliss  Violet  Stearnes,  3SS 
X.  Kenilworth,  Elmhurst.  111.;  Jliss  Anita  Pitta,  609 
lath  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Jliss  JIarian  Jentz,  102 
Englewood.   Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

LITTLE  JACKIE  HELLER,  Chapter  No.  2:  Jliss  Louise 
Peterson.  412y2  14th  St..  Jloline.  111.;  Jliss  Dorothy 
Slaes,  1715%  17th  St.,  Jloline,  111.;  Jliss  Jlelba  Eck- 
stram.  1102  12th  St.,  Rock  Island,  111.:  Miss  Beatrice 
Eckhardt,  1102  12th  St.,  Rock  Island,  111.;  Jliss  Doris 
Winter,  94S  20th  Ave.  Rock  Island.  111.;  Jliss  Hettie 
JIae  Tribble,  1221  7th  Ave,  Rock  Island,  111.;  Jliss 
Jiarv  Scott.  HON1/*.  4th  Ave.,  Moline,  111.:  Jliss 
Loraine  McCartney,  1715  17th  St.,  Jloline,  111.;  Jliss 
Arvein  Blackwell.  140S%  4th  Ave.  Jloline,  111.;  Miss 
Jane  Phillips,  1104  12th  St.,  Rock  Island,  111. 

TITO  GUIZAR.  Chapter  No.  I :  Jliss  Virginia  Haas. 
14209  Ardmore.  Detroit,  Jlichigon;  Jliss  Ruth  Wen- 
ters.  100S  Ferdinand,  Detroit.  Jlich. ;  Mr.  Harry  Haas. 
14012  Grand  River,  Detroit,  Jlieh. ;  Jliss  Sybil  Peter- 
son, 2707  Lathrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Edith 
Peterson,  2707  Lathrop  Ave.,  Detroit,  Jlich.;  Jliss 
Helen  Raether,  311  S.  Jlingo  Ave.,  Albion,  Jlich.;  Jliss 
Vivian  West,  13258  Ardmore,  Detroit,  Jlieh. ;  Jliss 
JIabel  Haas,  80S  Park  Ave.,  Detroit,  Jlich.;  Jliss 
Blanche  Haas,  91  E.  Kirby,  Detroit,  Jlich. ;  Miss 
Marion  King,  13226  Ardmore,  Detroit,  Mich. 

DICK  POWELL,  Chapter  III:  Jlr.  James  Styles.  P.  O. 
Box  62.  Calvert,  Texas;  Jliss  Mary  Du  JIaln.  General 
Delivery,  Calvert.  Texas;  Jlr.  JIanuel  Toube.  Box  186, 
Calvert,  Texas;  Jliss  Heien  Lacklier,  General  Delivery, 
Calvert,  Texas:  Jliss  Stella  Styles.  Box  62.  Calvert, 
Texas;  Britton  Briggs,  Box  135,  Calvert,  Texas;  Delois 
Londenberg,  5315  Terry  St.,  Dallas,  Texas;  Mr.  Carl 


A  bit  of  horse-play  makes  the  whole  world  grin!    Here  is  a  novelty,  showing' 
members  of  the  Fred  Waring  organization  in  an  unconventional  performance. 
(Left  to  right)  Budd  Huliclc,  Priscilla  Lane,  Rosemary  Lane,  Stella  Friend,  and 
(center)  Fred  Waring  and  Col.  Stoopnagle. 


—WITH  THIS  37  SECOND  BEAUTIFIER 

No  matter  how  busy  you  are,  with  Chamber- 
lain's Lotion  you  can  always  keep  your  hards 
attractive.  A  few  drops  of  this  clear  golden 
liquid  several  times  daily,  smoothes  and  re- 
beautifies  hands,  arms  and  skin.  A  complete 
beauty  treatment,  blended  from  thirteen  im- 
ported oils,  it  is  not  sticky  or  gummy,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  only  37  seconds  without  time-wasting 
massaging.  Two  sizes — at  any  drug  or  de- 
partment store. 


L namberlain  Laboratories.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Please  send  free  trial  size  of  your  lotion. 
MM-i 


Good  only  in  V.  & 


Chamberlain's  Lotion 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 


Size  8x10  inches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scapes, pet  animals,  etc.. 


Of  B 


47 


pari  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
guaranteed. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  orr^hh°ot 

(any  eize)  and  within  a  week  you  will  receive 
your  beautiful  life-like  enlargement,  guaran- 
teed fadeless.  Pay  postman  47c  plus  postage — 
or  send  49c  with  order  and  we  pay  postage. 
Big  16x20-inch  enlargement  sentG.O.D.78c 
plus  postage  or  send  80c  and  we  pay  postage.  Take  advantage  of 
this  amazing  offer  now.  Send  your  photoe  today.  Specify  size  wanted. 

STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 
104  S.Jefferson  St.       Dept.  I32S-P    CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 

ASTHMA? 

"If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  gasping  and  strug- 
gling for  breath — tired  of  sitting  up  night  after 
night  losing  much  needed  rest  and  sleep,  write 
me  at  once  for  a  FREE  trial  of  the  medicine  that 
gave  me  lasting  relief.  I  suffered  agony  for 
nearly  six  years.  Now  I  have  no  more  spells  of 
choking,  gasping  and  wheezing  and  sleep  sound 
all  night  long.  Write  today  for  a  FREE  trial. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail."  O.  W.  Dean,  President. 
Free  Breath  Products  Company,  Dept.  1351-A 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 

BLACKHEADS! 

LARGE  PORES 
OILY  SKIN 

"Oily  Skin  la  a  dangerous  breeding  ground 
for  BLACKHEADS.  Never  Squeeze  Black- 
heads! It  causes  Scars,  Infection!"  warns 
well-known  scientist. 

Dissolve  Blackheads  quickly,  safely  with 
KLEERPLEX  WASH.  Amazing  NEW 
scientific  discovery.  This  medicated  pore- 
purifying  liquid  gets  right  at  the  cause! 
Gently  penetrates — flushes  out  Blackheads 
Stops  embarrassing  Shine.  Clears  Muddi- 
REFINES!  LIGHTENS!  BEAUTIFIES  your 
skin!  Gives  you  that  clean-cut  attractive  look.  No  harmful 
chemicals!  No  staying  home!  Guaranteed  pure!  Approved  by 
Health  Authorities  and  thousands  of  grateful  men  and 
women.  Stop  wasting  money  on  ordinary  creams,  cosmetics 
Nothing  like  this  Secret  Formula.  Prove  it  to  yourself 
NOW!  MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE! 

Kleerplex  (MR  14) 
1  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  2  mos.  supply  KLEER- 
PLEX WASH. 

□  Here  is  $1,  plus  10c  for  postage,  or 

□  I  will  pay  postman  $1  plus  C.  O.  D. 
charge.  Outside  U.S.  $1.25— no  C.O.D. 

Name  


ness.  Tan. 


Address. 
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I  tried  every  high-priced  talcum  end 
now  I  know  that — even  if  I  had  a 
million— 1  couldn't  buy  a  finer  or 
softer  powder  than  Lander's  blended 
talcs.  Besides — there's  so  much  in 
those  extra-large-si 

Select  your  favorite  from  these  five 
delicate  blends : 

1 .  Lilac*  and  Roses 

2.  Lavender  and  Pine 

3.  Sweet  Pea  and  Gardenia 

4.  Orchids  and  Orange  Blossoms 
J.  Carnation  and  Lily  of  the  Valley  k 

GIANT  1A 
TIN  111! 

ALL  DIME  COUNTERS 


Lander 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


What  did  Amos  say 
to  Andy? 

SEE  OUR 

CRAZY  CAPTION  CONTEST 

ON  PAGES  30-31 


Yes,  you've  guessed  it!    It's  Amos  'n'  Andy!    Here  is  Gosden,  arguing  as  the 
lordly  Kingfish,  while  Correll,  in  his  favorite  role  of  Andy,  unholds  his  part  in 
the  argument.    And  now  if  we  only  had  television.  .  .  . 


'Tke  JliAtenetl'  Jleajue  (f alette 


(Continued  from  page  91) 


THE  SOFTEST 
POWDER  PUFF 

SOLD  EXCLUSIVELY  AT  ALL  S  S  KRESOE  STORES 


ft  Br  ^ 

1  IOc 


0IN 


HE  new  Larkin 
Catalog  is  ready. 
Spend  a  cent  for  a  postcard 
and  ask  us  to  send  you  your 
free  copy,  but  don't  spend  a 
cent  for  your  wardrobe  until 
you  see  our  lovely  new  Edna 
May  dresses.  So  stylish,  so 
serviceable  and  so  inexpensive! 
The  one  pictured  costs  you 
only  $1.98. 

See,  too,  all  the  new  valuable 
Larkin  Premiums  and  read 
about  the  Larkin  Cozy-Home 
Club.  Your  free  Larkin  Cata- 
log also  tells  about  (he  liberal 
rewards  paid  Larkin  Secreta- 
ries.   Mail  us  a  postcard. 


Lurkttz  Co 


Inc. 


664  Seneca  St., 
BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Stylos.  P.  0.  Box  02.  Calvert,  Texas:  Mr.  Cecil  Du 
Main.  General  Delivery,  Calvert.  Tex. ;  Elgin  Lawrence 

Eskridgc,  General  Delivery,  Calvert,  Texas. 

FRANK  PARKER.  Chapter  IV:  Miss  Eleanor  F.  Ander- 
son. 12  Maurice  Ave.,  Ossining.  N.  Y. :  Miss  Jaeitueline 
Mosso,  4b'  Stuyvesant  Ave.,  Newark.  N.  .1.;  Miss  Mar- 
caret  Mbffat.  lti  Schley  Ave..  1  Iyatt sville.  Mil.;  Miss 
Bhoda  M.  Bain.  192"  X.  Soeuldlng  Ave.,  Chicago.  111.; 
Miss  (Mara  Gysel.  210  Maple  Ave..  Waukesha.  Wise.: 
Miss  Kleanor  C.  Mercy.  138  Shcpard  Ave..  Baal  Orange, 
X.  J. :  Miss  Alyce  F.  Knnzcl,  1T"2  Park  Place.  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Clement  Smith.  1SS1  Monroe  Ave..  Bronx. 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  B.  Bradley.  209  Warren  St.,  Brooklyn. 
N.  Y. :  Mrs.  Winkle  F.  Grllllth.  Box  104,  Centerineh. 
L.  I.:  Miss  Madeleine  Caron.  781  Third  Ave..  New  York 
City:  Miss  Marie  GrinU,  1132  Y'oungstown  Road,  S.K., 
Warren.  Ohio:  Miss  ltose  Haii7.Uk,  1602  Dcnlson  Ave., 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

VERA  VAN,  Chapter  No.  II:  Miss  Faith  Ferris.  Box  174. 
North  Vassalhoro,  Maine;  Miss  Naomi  Itoels.  11H2 
Chicago  St..  Green  Bay.  Wise;  Miss  Frances  Kauf- 
mann.  Box  41,  Gastonia,  X.  C. ;  Miss  Margaret  Connell, 
811  ProaPect  ltd..  Des  Moines,  la.:  Mrs.  Vivian  Ben- 
son, Box  67,  Cuha,  NT.  Y  ;  Miss  Thea  Dowries.  19  K. 
4th  St.,  Mt.  Vernon.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Irene  I..  Brettmann, 
895  Park  Ave.,  New  York  City:  Miss  Mlinutte  Sher- 
mak,  328  E.  90th  St..  New  Y'ork  City;  Miss  Lorraine 
Mason,  112  X.  6th  St.,  Vineland,  X.  .1.:  Miss  Florence 
It. .in •  'it,  1683  I'nlv.rsltv  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
CONRAD  THIBAULT.  Chapter  IV:  Miss  Grace  Clarke. 
25  Sixth  St.,  X.  Pelham.  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  John  Babcock, 
106  So.  12th  Ave..  Mt.  Vernon,  X.  Y. ;  Mr.  Leslie  Wlnt- 
ler,  6780  Seaflew  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  JOlslo 
Williamson,  66  West  Olive  St..  Long  Beach,  I..  I.; 
Miss  Grace  Garrnmon,  1200  Arnow  Ave.,  Bronx,  X.  Y". : 
Mr.  Reggy  Clarke.  25  Sixth  St..  Pelham,  New  Y'ork; 
Mr.  Daniel  Lynch.  25  Sixth  St..  X.  Pelham,  X.  Y. ; 
Miss  Kuth  Montgomery,  6  Bank  St.,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  William  Montgomery,  6  Bank  St.,  New  York  City; 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Brown,  Hawthorne  Gardens,  Mammaro- 
neck.  X.  Y'. :  Miss  Loretta  Garramon,  1260  Arnow  Ave., 
Bronx,  X.  Y. 

NELSON  EDDY.  Chapter  No.  V:  Miss  Marianne  Ham- 
mond, 23  Ashland  Ave.,  Fast  Orange,  X.  J. :  Miss 
Lauretta  Hammond.  23  Ashland  Ave..  Fast  OiHiigo, 
X.  J.:  Miss  Alma  Barr.  3130  Brighton  7th  St..  Brook- 
lyn, X.  Y'. ;  Miss  Lojlse  Flthlan.  1  Bcntlev  St..  Totten- 
villo.  S.  I  ,  N.  Y". ;  Miss  An  .ela  Marciano.  5311  4th 
Ave..  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. ;  Miss  Edna  Gohllnghorst,  1043 
Wnndrow  Road,  Huguenot  Park,  S.  I.;  Miss  Anne 
Marciano.  5311  4th  Ave..  Brooklyn.  X.  Y". ;  Mr.  Robert 
llussell  Flthlan.  1  Bentlye  St..  Tottrnvllle,  S.  I.;  Sir. 
Curtis  Hammond,  23  Ashland  Avenue.  Kail  Orange, 
N.  J.j  Miss  Charlotte  Splndler,  250  West  End  Ave., 
Manhattan  Beach,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y\ 

JESSICA  DRAGONETTE,  Chapter  No.  I:  Miss  Gladye 
McLoughlln.  135  S.  Broadway  St..  De  Pere.  Wise.; 
Miss  Jane  Meetcrson.  243  No  11th  St.,  Newark.  N.  J.; 
Miss  Orpha  M.  Dolph,  22315  Olmstcad,  Dearhorn. 
Mich.;  ,Miss  Geraldlne  Cleaver,  Anita.  Iowa:  Misj 
Florence  Mu/zcy,  250  School  St.,  Watertown,  Mass- 
Mr.  Arthur  ZaretUba,  128  S.  11th  St..  Newark,  N.  J.; 
Miss  Genevieve  Maro.  2123  E.  Somerset  st„  Phila- 
delphia. Pa.;  Miss  Gladys.  McLoughlln,  135  S.  Broad- 
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RADIO  STARS 


The  four  Lombardos  and 
[Left  to  Right)  Carmen, 

a  friend  enjoy  a  late  summer  outing  as  gay  sea-dogs! 
Leibert,  Guy  and  Victor.    In  the  rear  is  Fred  Utal. 

Jleap 

Uefiote  Ifou 

(Continued  from  page  27) 

Jlook 

himself  championing  an  unpopular  cause, 
he  would  have  dropped  it.  He  would  have 
looked  where  he  was  going,  and  he  would 
have  seen  that  he  was  heading  straight 
for  trouble.  He  would  have  seen  bitter 
months  of  ostracism,  of  hatred  facing  him. 
And  he  would  have  turned  right  about. 

Instead,  he  defied  one  hundred  and  fifty 
raging  strikers,  and  with  one  other  man 
he  continued  to  work  in  the  lumber  com- 
pany, because  he  thought  he  was  right. 
And  while  he  worked  in  the  yard  there, 
the  strikers  came  and  threw  rocks  at  him. 

"Scab!"  was  the  mildest  word  they 
called  him.  "Traitor  1"  rang  in  his  ears. 
People  who  had  been  his  friends  turned 
and  walked  away  when  they  saw  him. 
The  superintendent  took  him  down  to  the 
mill  each  day  in  a  special  car.  It  was 
not  safe  for  him  to  walk  on  the  streets 
alone.  Strikers  were  lying  in  wait  for 
him;  men  who  had  been  his  buddies  be- 
fore, but  who  would  have  taken  his  life  if 
they'd  had  a  chance  now.  Or  sent  him 
maimed  to  the  hospital. 

Even  when  the  strike  ended,  the  men 
continued  to  hate  Tiny,  to  blame  him  be- 
cause they  hadn't  won  what  they  asked 
for.  No  one  at  the  mill  would  talk  to  him 
or  associate  with  him.  He  walked  among 
these  men,  his  former  friends,  lonely  and 
a  stranger. 

His  whole  community  was  down  on  him. 

It  was  impossible  to  keep  on  working  at 
that  place,  with  the  hatred  a  living,  pal- 
pable thing  he  could  feel  in  the  very  air 
he  breathed.  So  he  went  to  work  for  a 
sheet-metal  life-boat  manufacturing  com- 
pany. And  a  year  later  he  once  more 
leaped  before  he  looked.  And  faced  dis- 
aster once  again.  Only  this  time  he  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fence. 

Honestly  it  seems  almost  as  if  he  went 
gunning  for  trouble.  He  discovered  that 
the  company  he  was  working  for  was  chis- 


eling on  the  salaries  they  paid  the  men. 
They  weren't  paying  them  what  the  gov- 
ernment required.  But  Tiny  was  earn- 
ing a  good  salary,  so  if  he'd  been  wise  he 
would  have  kept  quiet  and  let  the  plant- 
owner  chisel  all  he  pleased. 

But  it  wasn't  in  Tiny  to  do  that.  To 
the  owner  of  the  plant  he  went  and  said  : 
"If  you  don't  pay  back  every  nickel  you've 
chiseled  the  men  out  of,  we'll  strike." 

"You're  crazy !"  said  the  owner  of  the 
plant,  "you're  a  trouble  maker— get  out  of 
here." 

So  Tiny  led  the  men  out  in  a  strike. 
The  place  closed  down. 

Then  Tiny  went  down  to  the  Boiler 
Makers'  Union  and  told  them  how  the 
manufacturer  was  chiseling,  and  asked 
them  not  to  put  any  of  this  man's  boats 
on  the  big  ocean  steamships.  He  went  to 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  in  Se- 
attle, and  told  them  what  this  manufac- 
turer was  doing.  They  cracked  down  on 
him.  In  three  days  the  men  won  their 
strike.  And  the  owner  of  the  plant  took 
every  one  of  the  strikers  back  except  Tiny 
and  one  other  man  who'd  helped  him  or- 
ganize the  men.  Tiny  was  left  out  in 
the  cold.  "If  I  ever  catch  you  so  much 
as  hanging  round  this  place  again,"  the 
owner  threatened  him,  "I'll  have  you 
arrested." 

And  Tiny,  desperate,  bitter,  disillusioned, 
left  the  United  States  and  went  up  to 
Alaska.  At  an  agency  in  Seattle  they 
told  him  that  they  could  use  a  webman 
and  a  trap  builder  in  a  cannery  in 
Alaska. 

"That's  fine,"  said  Tiny,  "I'll  go." 

No  matter  that  he  didn't  know  what  a 
webman  did,  how  a  trap  builder  worked. 
There  would  be  time  enough  to  worry 
about  that  later  on. 

On  the  way  up  to  Alaska  Tiny  met  other 
workmen,  some  of  them  sturdy  Norwe- 
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SUPERSET 

Dries  Speedily*  Never  Flakes 

For  smartly  groomed  hair  ot  all  times  use 
Nestle  SuperSet— the  smoothest  waving 
lotion  you  ever  used.  It  insures  lustrous, 
wavy  hair  and  it  holds  the  set  days  longer. 
It  is  greaseless,  neither  "sticky  nor 
"stringy",  leaves  no  deposit,  dries  faster 
and  saves  your  time  and  money.  Beauti- 
cians praise  it  everywhere  -  and  so  will  you! 


10c  Trial  Size  at  all  10c  Stores 
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Ntille  ColaRinse,  Golden  Shampoo,  Henna  Shampoo 
Hat  Oil  Shorn  poo  and  Nestle  ! 
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"AIR-CONDITIONED" 

FOR  RAPID  PRYING  AND  BETTER  CURLS 

|.  Patented  end  lock  is  a\ 
beveled  disc  .  .  .  not  a  ball. 
Locks  curler  without  stop- 
ping air-circulation.  2.  Ends 
of  curler  never  close.  Ample 
air  flow  is  assured.  No  othe 
curler  has  these  features.  3. 
forations  increase  ventilation 
complete  "air-conditionin 
sures  rapid  drying.  Curls  set 
ly.  Hair  dress  takes  less  time  . 
curls  are  softer,  lovelier,  last 
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MercolizedWax 


Keeps  Skin  Young 


Absorb  blemishes  and  discolorations  using 
Mercolized  Wax  daily  as  directed.  Invisible 
particles  of  aged  skin  are  freed  and  all 
defects  such  as  blackheads,  tan,  freckles  and 
large  pores  disappear.  Skin  is  then  beauti- 
fully clear,  velvety  and  so  soft — face  looks 
years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  At  all  leading  druggists. 
Phelactine  removes  hairy  growths 
— takes  them  out— easily,  quickly 
and  gently.  Leaves  the  ekin  hair  free. 

I — Powdered  Saxolite- 

I  Reduces  wrinkles  and  other  age-signs.  £ 
I  ply  dissolve  one  ounce  Saxolite  in  half-i,  _ 
I  witch  hazel  and  use  daily  as  face  lotion. 


e — I 

.  Sim-  I 
f-pint  I 
otion.  | 


■  §  9   *^        Easy  Terms  ml 

•       Only  10c  a  Day  » 

Pave  over  ^  on  all  standard  office 
models.  Also  portables  at  reduced  prices. 
SEND  NO  MONEY 

AH  lute  models  completely  refirmhed  like 
brand  Dew.  FULLY  GUARANTEED. 
Bic  free  catalog  sbowe  actual  machine* 
io  full  colors.    Lowest  prices.    Send  at  once. 

Fre«  cours*  In  typing  Included. 
-    _  . .         ,  ,       231   W.   Monro*  SI. 

International  Typewriter  Excn..  Dept.  ii6i  Chicago 
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>%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 
th  sinpinq  lesion* — but  by  fundamentally 
inind  and  scientifically  correct  eilent  exercise*.. 
nd  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
r  speaking'  voice  at  Uast  100%  .  .  .  Write  for 
ronderful  voice  book -sent  free,  but  enclose  3c 
_or  part  postage.  Learn  WHY  you  can  now  have 
the  voice  you  want.  No  literature  sent  to  any- 
one under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 
PERFECT  VOICE  INSTITUTE,  Studio  72-18 
64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  


Finished  in  18  Kt.     gJJ  M 

WHITE  GOLD  In 

To  Introduce  our  IW 
Beautiful  Blue  White  Rainbow 

Flash  Stones,  we  will  send  a 
1  Kt  IMPORTED  Simulated 
DIAMOND,  mounted  in  Lovely 
18  Kt.  Hhite-Gold  Finish  Ring 
is  illustrated,  for  this  ad.  and 
15c  expense  in  coin.  Address: 
National  Jewelry  Co.,  Dept.  4, 
Wheeling;,  W.  Va.  (2  for  25c.) 


DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Many  people  with  defective  hearing  and 
Head  Noises  enjoy  Conversation.  Movies. 
Church  and  Radio*  because  they  use 
Leonard  Invisible    Ear  Drums  which 
resemble  Tiny  Megaphones  fitting 
in  the  Ear  entirely  out  of  sight. 
No  wires,  batteries  or  head  piece. 
They  are  inexpensive.  Write  for 
booklet  and  sworn  statement  of  QRljfrt 
the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 

A.  0.  LEONARD,  lira-  Suite 9 80 , 70  6th  Ave..  Km  Y«fc 


RILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


The  Mahler  method  positively  prevents  hair 
from  growing  again.  Sale,  eaiy,  permanent. 
Use  it  privately,  at  home.  The  delight- 
ful relief  will  bring  happiness.  Ireedom 
of  mind  and  greater  success. 
Backed  by  35  years  of  successful  use  all 
over  the  world.  Send  6e  In  stamps  TODAY 
lor  Illustrated  Booklet. 

We  leach  Beauty  Culture. 

O.J.Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  365N.  Providence,  R.  I. 


Learn  m*mm 


Piano,  Violin,  Cornet, 
Trumpet,  Mandolin,  Guitar, 

Ban  jo.  Organ,  Accord  icn.Saxo  phone,  C  In  r  in  et 

EASY  HOME  METHOD  — new,  fast  way  for  beginners. 
Makes  you  accomplished  in  amazingly  short  time.  300,000 
enthusiastic  students.  Low  cost;  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed    Free  Catalog  gives  full  details. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
Dept.  665  1525  Ku-t  53rd  Street,  Chicago 
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gians.  He  asked  them  about  the  work  he 
had  signed  to  do.  and  they  explained  what 
it  was  like.  So  when  he  got  to  Alaska 
he  was  ready  for  these  new,  strange  tasks. 

He  arrived  in  the  spring,  before  the 
snows  had  melted,  and  dug  his  way 
through  twelve  feet  of  snow  to  find  the 
bunkhouse  where  he  was  to  sleep.  A 
room  eight  feet  square  with  one  window. 

All  this  time  the  conviction  had  been 
growing  in  Tiny  that  he  ought  to  find 
some  work  into  which  he  could  throw  him- 
self heart  and  soul.  Since  he  had  been  a 
boy  of  seven  he  had  sung,  and  his  mother 
and  father  honestly  believed  that  he  could 
become  a  famous  singer  if  he  chose. 

All  right.  He'd  become  a  singer.  Never 
mind  that  he  didn't  have  the  money  to 
pay.  for  singing  ^  lessons.  He'd  earn  it 
somehow.  So  one  blazing  hot  day,  when 
the  heat  was  like  a  blanket  over  New 
York,  he  arrived  in  the  Big  City  with 
twenty-five  dollars  in  his  jeans. 

He  must  find  a  place  to  live.  Where 
does  one  live  when  one  has  only  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  no  job  in  sight? 

Up  and  down  the  streets  he  tramped 
looking  for  a  room.  Finally  he  found 
one,  in  a  good  neighborhood.  But  the 
room  itself  was  as  tiny,  as  niggardly,  as 
horribly  cramped  as  a  prison  cell.  It  was 
really  a  closet  that  had  been  made  over 
into  a  room.    There  was  just  space  enough 


in  it  for  a  folding  bed,  against  the  walk 
Well,  what  did  Tiny  ca.e?    He'd  findj| 
job.    Of  course  he'd  find  oiie.    Hadn't  he 
always  been  able  to  find  something  to  doB 
But  what  was  this?    This  pain  in  his 
throat  that  was  choking  him,  strangling 
him?    That  was  making  his  head  whin 
The  heat  of  the  city  was  reaching  dH 
and  touching  him  with  poisonous  tentacles 
Till  it  seemed  as  if  his  body  were  ablaftfl 
with  the  heat,  as  if  it,  too,  were  burning', 
up. 

He  couldn't  lie  still  on  that  cot.  Noil 
while  the  pain  came  and  clawed  at  his  i 
throat  this  way.  And  he  wanted  to  beg 
singer !  Heaven  help  him.  how  would  ] 
be  able  to  sing  with  that  throat? 

He  staggered  out  of  bed  and  \vent.^| 
see  a  doctor. 

"My  boy,"  said  the  doctor,  "you've  got 
diphtheretic  throat.  For  heaven's  sake,  go. 
back  to  bed.     Why,  man,  you're  running 
around  with  a  temperature  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  degrees.'' 

Back  to  bed  Tiny  went.  Back  to  thai 
humid,  sultry  room. 

Carefully  he  counted  his  store  of  money. 
Six  dollars  for  rent.  Three  dollars  for  the 
doctor.  His  prescription  had  taken  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  of  his  precious  money. 
He'd  have  to  get  a  job  now! 

In  a  few  days  he  went  to  see  the  per- 
( Continued  on  page  96) 


We  knew  you  would  want  to  see  this  new  and  charming  picture  of  Ireene  Wicker, 
the  ever  increasing  popular  Singing  Lady,  with  her  husband,  Walter  Wicker. 
These  two  have  worked  together  successfully  for  years.  They  have  two  children. 
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Is  hard  to  tell  whether  Ray  Noble  wants  to  strike  up  his  band  or  a  match! 
vith  cigarette  clamped  in  his  fingers,  the  famous  maestro  rehearses  with 
i    Bowlly,   his  vocal  soloist.     Al's  singing   and   Ray's  orchestra  are  tops! 

~Tke  Jliltenell    Jleaque  (f alette 
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233  Garfield  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  .7. ;  Kathleen  A.  Mer- 
rill, 28  Autumn,  Bangor,  Me.;  Annie  M.  Scott,  4119 
Nebraska  Ave.,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mae  Elli- 
son, 105-18  Northern  Blvd.,  Corona,  N.  Y. ;  Lucille 
Yussim,  140  William  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Pauline 
Augustine,  24  8'.  Ann  St.,  Baltimore.  Md.  •  Miss  Alice 
Kepfer.  414  Hickory  St.,  Bethlehem.  Pa. ;  Elsie  Taber, 
61  ClitT  St..  Rosebank,  Staten  Island.  N.  Y. ;  Eleona 
C.  Mercy,  138  Shepard  Ave.,  E.  Orange.  N.  J.:  Edna 
Goldberg.  2363  Valentine  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. ;  Bertha 

: Simpson,  12  Autumn  St.,  Bangor,  Me. 
ON  RAD  THIBAULT,  Marconi:  Miss  Virginia  Post, 
16  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Parlin,  N.  J.;  Dorella  I'faefnir. 
426  Spruce  St.,  Reading,  Pa.;  Beatrice  LeTrello,  613 
Murtland  Ave  ,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Alyce  Carter,  Box  2, 
Jefferson  Co..  East  Springfield,  0.;  Mrs.  Philip  Koehler, 

■3  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Baldwin,  L.  I.;  Emily  Paaolucci,  146 
Minor  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ING  CROSBY,  Chapter  No.  Ill:  George  White,  49 
St.  Nicholas  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Sue  M.  Albizati, 
662  Boulevard.  Bayonne.  N.  J.;  Alberto  A.  Poch, 
Ceuallos  1159,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina;  John  J.  Ref- 
ner,  R.F.D.  No.  4,  Hillsdale.  Mich.;  Helen  Ruth 
Keller,  2039  Stillwell  St..  Lafayette.  Ind. ;  Louise 
Naclerio.  3216  Paulding  Ave.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. ;  Lora 
Kuehl.  314  Main  St.,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Esther  Kuehl, 
314  Main  St.,  Columbus,  Wis.;  Florence  M.  Hoyt,  Box 
414,  Springdale,  Conn.;  Jimmie  Smith.  210  Macouesten 
Pky.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Attilio  Marino,  125  Lexing- 
ton Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Don  Marino,  125  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
IING  CROSBY,  Marconi:  Miss  Joan  Rehnberg.  c/0 
Camp  Kohahna,  R.F.D.  3,  Maple  City.  Mich. ;  Miss 
Augusta  Brooks.  R.  D.  4,  Honesdale,  Pa. ;  Miss  Lois 
Carpenter.  323  E.  11th  St.,  Davenport,  la.;  Omie  Slater, 
713  N.  Pitcher  St. .  -Kalamazoo,  Mich.;  Lupita  Espinoza, 
P.  O.  Box  206,  Duarte,  Calif. ;  Lorraine  A.  Giersch. 
2710  S.  Hutchinson  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Mr.  Ken- 
neth E.  Butts,  629  Goodyear  Ave.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. ;  Mr. 
Clarence  G.  Butts.  629  Goodyear  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Mr.  George  E.  Butts.  629  Goodyear  Ave.,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Lemoxne  Cox.  1256  78th  Ave.,  Oakland, 
Calif.:  Lyle  C.  Bradley,  42-16  82nd  St.,  Elmhurst, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  William  Pattno,  River  St.,  AuSabla 
Forks.  N.  Y. 

•  LEN  GRAY  and  his  CASA  LOMA  BAND.  Chapter  No. 

I:  Harry  G.  Hodson.  718  Cinnaminson  Ave.,  Palmyra. 
N.  J.;  Lawrence  Witte,  426  Thomas  Ave.,  Riverton, 
N.  J.;  Joseph' F.  Horhor,  631  Morgan  Ave.,  Palmyra. 
N.  J.:  Edward  L.  McGinley,  Jr.,  21  Church  Road. 
Merchantville,  N.'  Y. :  Paul  Chandler,  724  Pennsyl- 
vania Ave..  Palmyra.  N.  J.;  John  Faunce,  801  Cinna- 
inlnsoa  Ave.,  Palmyra.  N:  J. ;  Joseph  Nanni.  516  Cinna- 


minson Ave.,  Palmyra.  N.  J.;  Norman  DeLaney,  512 
Thomas  Ave.,  Riverton.  N.  J.:  George  W.  Beddow, 
506  \V.  Broad  St.,  Palmyra,  N.  J.;  Don  Powell,  101 
Memorial  Ave.,  Palmyra,  N.  J. 

VERA  VAN,  Chapter  No.  I  (additional  new  members): 
Myrtle  Quigley,  29  William  St..  Amityville,  N.  Y. ; 
Paul  Leonard,  21  W.  Main,  Tremont,  Pa. ;  Helen  Ruth 
Keller,  2039  Stillwell  St.,  Lafayette,  Ind.;  Miss  Ruth 
Lund,  7  Satucket  Way,  Worcester,  Mass.;  Dorothy 
Hulse,  3322  Wilson  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Meta 
Waltman,  269  Meade  Ave.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

LANNY  ROSS  &  MURIEL  WILSON,  Chapter  No.  I 
Jo  Jaskiewicz,  606  E.   14th  St.,   New  York,  N.  Y. 
Cecilia   Stegman.   951  E.   179th  St.,  Bronx,   N.  Y. 
Helen  Komiaga,  428  E.  16th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y 
Jenny  Bacza,  645  E.  12th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Wanda 
Stachowicz,  212  Avenue  B.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Stella 
Rene,   607    E.    11th  St.,   New   York.   N.   Y. ;  Helen 
Kasper.  130  E.  3rd  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Winifred 
Bleier.  2395  Morris  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. ;  Helen  Jaskie- 
wicz, 606  E.  14th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  May  Kuzow, 
428  E.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Blanche  Stegman, 
9d1  E.  179th  St.,  Bronx.  N.  Y. ;  Helen  Glinska.  94  E. 
7th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Genevieve  Komiaga,  428 
E.  16th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Helen  Goralczyk.  98  E 
8th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LANNY  ROSS,  Chapter  No.  VII:  Mrs.  Sarah  Ann  Nel- 
son, S29  Forest  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111.;  R.  E.  Swartz. 
19  S.  LaSalle,  Chicago,  111.;  R.  L.  Nelson,  829  Forest 
Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111.;  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Nelson.  829 
Forest  Ave.,  Highland  Park.  111.;  Mrs.  N.  Hoag,  566 
Do  Tamble  Ave.,  Highland  Park,  111.;  Mrs.  A  V 
McPhee,  832  Forest  Ave.,  Highland  Park.  HI.;  Mrs. 
Max  Wallace.  101  Hillcrest  Rd..  Highland  Park.  111.; 
™rs-  P-  ^ustin.  Do  Tamble  Ave.,  Highland  Park. 
111. :  Maria  B.  Harrmann,  835  Forest  Ave.,  Highland 
Park,  111. ;  Viggo  Larsen,  5959  Kenmore  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111  ;  Norman  Hover,  566  De  Tample  Ave..  Highland 
Park.  111. 

LANNY  ROSS,  Marconi:  Miss  Helen  Benson,  1006  State 
street  Utica.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Dorothy  Boetticher,  27013 
East  Oviatt  Rd.,  Bay  Village,  O. ;  Miss  Rose  Mugno, 
46  Carpenter  Ave..  Lynbrook,  N.  Y. ;  Jacqueline 
Schwarz,  44o  Melrose  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Miss  K 
Oliver.  3693  Eveline  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Helen 
Sodafsky,  296  Bellevue  St..  Hartford,  Conn. :  Elizabeth 
tvlooster,  4236  Athlene  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Miss 
Marian  McClow,  909  Roanoke  Ave.,  Hillside  N  J  ■ 
Betty  Avers  940  Ella  Court,  Akron,  O.;  Eleanor  Hoi- 
felder.  lOal  W.  22nd  St.,  Lorain,  O. :  Elizabeth  E. 
Brown,  490  Port  Washington  Blvd.,  Port  Washington, 
N.  Y.;  Helen  Spergel,  942  Theodore  St.,  Detroit,  Mich  ; 
Anna  Turanica.  647  Woodward  St..  Allentown  Pa  • 
.  \^V-  <£;  ,DavAes'  107  Anderbon  Rd.,  Milton, 
Mass.;  Miss  Shirley  Green,  2180  Holland  Ave.,  Bronx 
fe;»t;T>KutlV>¥t  Walters.  1007  Prospect  Ave.,  Melrose 
Park,  pa.:  Catherine  E.  Prescott.  R.F.D.  No.  1,  No. 
Wilbraham  Mass.;  Marian  Buckley,  Kathwill.  Tarry- 
town  N.  Y  :  Irving  G.  Varmush,  1389  St.  John's  Pi., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  ;  Helen  M.  Udiljak,  Red  Hook.  N.  Y  • 

n  £m  iTena  ?isA°^.  Smlth  Strcet-  Seekonk,  Mass. 
R.  Gittelman.  1115  East  165th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y 

Rnrtt^0„SI?rr'd-.a?'  W  ?l.'S3eU  A,e-  S'-  Catharines 
s?  '<£?,n/!da:v£l1?.9  P»t«cia  Oslnger,  1845  North  51st 
St  Seattle  Wash.:  Ruth  Foerst.  1414  Walnut  St., 
Columbia,  Mo.;  Do  Lora  M.  Stickney,  Emerson.  Aloen 
w  n:  IJ,a.nces,M-  Wilson.  R.  R.  1.  Box  99.  Nashua, 
w  £  '  tAIis3  ArAen9  Gielen.  Peldale  Apts.,  Pelham, 
£ •  •  \,Elean,2r  MeaSher,  5465  Euclid  Ave..  Philadel- 
T&J8*  %ft»  ?\rrb-ad\rClarkV  Ra"*o  Clarorton,  Fall 
Brook  Calif. ;  Miss  Mane  Jacobelli,  1132  N.  Tacoma 
Ave..  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Miss  Edna  Proctor.  701  Gil- 
SerTSkJ^e"«lle'  T5?-V Hurel  OIson'  2  Denmark  St., 
&  ^ass4,Ruth,  A'ram-  125  Highland  Ave. 

Ft.  Thomas.  Ky. ;  Marjorie  Boettcher,  38  North  Clare- 
mont  St..  San  Mateo.  Calif.;  Carol  Boettcher  38  N 
Claremont.  Can  Mateo  Calif. !  Mrs.  cforge  A Chapm! 
138  Bridgeport  Ave.,  Devon,  Conn.;  Mrs.  J.  A  Harril 
Jr..  850  Pryor  St.  S.  W.,  Atlanta,  G  a.  •  Miss  Jean 
Freeland,  3698  E.  163rd  St.,  Cleveland.  6. ;  Mra.  u! 
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«T  THOUGHT  I'd  go  mad  with  the  suffering  I 
had  to  bear  in  secret!" 
That's  the  situation  of  the  person  who  suffers 
from  Piles! 

Almost  always  in  pain  yet  dreading  to  seek 
relief,  because  the  affliction  is  such  a  delicate  one. 
Yet  no  ailment  is  more  needful  of  treatment  than 
Piles.  For  Piles  can  not  only  ruin  your  health  and 
looks,  but  they  can  develop  into  something  very 
serious. 

Real  relief  for  the  distress  due  to  Piles  is  to  be  had 
in  Pazo  Ointment!  Pazo  almost  instantly  stops  the 
pain  and  itching  and  checks  any  bleeding. 

Pazo  is  effective  because  it  is  threefold  in  effect. 
First,  soothing,  which  tends  to  relieve  soreness  and 
inflammation.  Second,  lubricating,  which  eases  drawn 
parts  and  makes  passage  easy.  Third,  astringent, 
which  tends  to  reduce  swollen  parts. 

REAL  COMFORT  I 

Try  Pazo  and  see  how  efficacious  it  is!  Pazo  comes 
in  Collapsible  Tube  with  Detachable  Pile  Pipe  which 
permits  application  high  up  in  the  rectum  where  it 
reaches  and  thoroughly  covers  affected  parts.  Pazo 
also  now  comes  in  suppository  form.  Pazo  Supposi- 
tories are  Pazo  Ointment,  simply  in  suppository 
form.  Those  who  prefer  suppositories  will  find  Pazo 
the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  most  economical. 

AH  drug  stores  sell  Pazo-in-Tubes  and  Pazo  Sun- 
positories.  Get  either  today  and  see  the  relief  it 
affords  you. 

_  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Erecutiv©  Accountants  ud  C.  P.  A.*i  earn  $3,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  12,000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  U.S.  We  train  yoathoroly  at  home  iu  spare  time  for  CP.  A. 
examinations  or  ezecutire  accounting  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  undersuperrieion  of  staff  of  C.  P  A  s, 
including' members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  book.  "Accountancy,  tbe  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.um-H, Chicago 

The  School  That  Has  Trained  Ovor  1 ,200  C.  P.  A.'s 


Be  a  Hotel  Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work!  Good  position* 
in  hotels  for  women  as  Hostess, 
Housekeeper,  Manager,  etc.  Train 
at  home,  in  leisure  time.  One  Lewis 
student  writes:  "Hostess  of  th» 
lovely  hotel,  earn  a  fine  salary  and 
have  splendid  opportunities  for  advancement.  All 
due  to  my  Lewis  Training."  Write  for  Free  Book. 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS.  Sla.LI-8101. Was binql»o.D.C- 

Follow  This  Man 

Secret  Service  Operator  No.  38  is  on 
the  job  1  Running  down  Counterfeit 
Gang.  Tell-tale  fingerprints  in  mar* 
dered  girl's  room.  Thrill,  Mystery. 
_  Thm  Confidential  Report* 

m 1 of  Operator  No.  S3  made} 
*  *  to  hU  chUf.  Wriu/or  it. 
Earn  a  Regular  Monthly  Salary 
YOU  can  become  a  Finger  Print  Ex* 
pert  at  home,  in  spare  time.  Writ* 
for  details  If  17  or  oyer. 

Institute  of  Applied  Sc lenco 
1920  Sunny  side  Ave. 
Dept.  72-18  Chicago,  IfU 

MMK  HAIR 

Women,  girls,  men  with  gray ,  faded,  streaked  hair.  Shampoo 
and  color  your  hairattho  ta  mm  time  with  new  French 
discovery  "SH  AM  PO-KO LOR,"  takes  few  minutes,  leaves 
hair  soft,  glossy,  natural.  Permits  permanent  wave  and  curl. 
Fuejooklei,  Monsieur  L.  P.  Valligny,  Dept.  3J,  2S4  W.  11  SL,  N.Y.  C. 


OLD  FACES 

MADE  YOUNG 


VI 

Er       ■  5  MINUTES  a  day  Keeps  Wrinkles 
*&  *;^^PJ  Auiay  and  erases  age  lines.    This  new 
g#  aaal  sensational  home  method  fully  explained 

\r  ^^1J  with  large  photographs  in  a  thrilling  book 

sent  free  upon  request  i  n  plain  wrapper. 
PAUIINE  PALMER,  10Z6.  Armour  Blvd..  Kansas  City.  Ho. 

Women,  men,  all  ages,  write  before  supply  is  exhausted. 

Name.'.  

City  State  

95 


RADIO  STARS 


•  Quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or  black. 
BROWNATONE  and  a  small  brush  does  it  Used  and 
approved  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  A  stive  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting 
— will  not  wash  out.\  Imparts  rich,  beautiful  eolot' 
with  amazing  speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  applying  a  lit- 
tle of  this  famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 
BROWNATONE  is  only  50o — at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 

BACKACHES 

due  to  MOTHERHOOD 

Having  a  baby  puts  a  terrible  strain  on 
a  woman's  back  muscles  .  .  .  frequently 
causes  years  of  suffering.  Allcock's  Por- 
ous Plaster  does  wonders  for  such  backaches. 
Draws  the  blood  to  the  painful  spot  .  .  .  shoulder, 
back,  hips,  arms,  legs.  Pain  stops  quickly.  Allcock's 
is  the  original  porous  plaster  .  .  .  take  nothing  else. 
Lasts  long,  comes  off  easy.  Also  excellent  for  chest 
colds.  254  at  druggists  or  write 
"Allcock,  Ossining,  N.  Y." 


ALLCOCK'S 


NoJoke  To  Be  deaf 

—Every  deaf  person  know*  that— 

Mr.  Way  mad*  himself  hear  his  watch  tick  after 
■  being  deaf  for  twenty-five  years,  with  his  Arti- 
jBt /  ficial  Ear  Drums.  Be  wore  them  day  and  niit  ht. 
^".They  stopped  bis  bead  j^-v 
noises.  They  are  invisible 
andcomfortable.no  wires 
or  batteries.  Write  for 
TRUE  STORY.  Also 

--/,   booklet  On  Deafness.  Artificial  Ear  Drum 

^  ^   THE  WAY  COMPANY 


717Hofmaon  Bid*. 


Detroit,  Michigan 


STOPPED  IN   ONE  MINUTE 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflictions?  For  quick 
and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.  D.  D. 
Prescription.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35o 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

D.D.D.  PAeAc/U&tLowL, 


Remove 
that  FAT 

Be  adorably  slim! 

Money-back  guarantee 

Feminine  attractiveness  demands 
the  fascinating,  youthful  lines  of  a 
graceful,  slim  figure — with  firm, 
rounded,  uplifted  contours,  instead 
•f  sagging,  unbecoming  Mesh. 

Hundreds  of  women  have  reduced 
with  my  famous  Slimcream  Method — 
and  reduced  just  where  they  wanted, 
lafely,  quickly,  surely.  I  myself, 
reduced  my  chestline  by  4  V4  inches 
and  my  weight  28  lbs.  In  28  days. 

J.  A.  writes,  "1  was  37  inches 
(across  the  chest).  Here  Is  the 
miracle  your  Slimcream  has  worked 
for  me.  I  have  actually  taken  S 
Inches  off.    I  am  overjoyed." 

The  Slimcream  treatment  is  so  en- 
tirely effective,  so  easy  to  use,  and 
lo  beneficial  that  I  unhesitatingly 
offer  to  return  your  money  If  you 
have  not  reduced  your  figure  both  In 
pound9  and  Inches  In  14  days.  What 
could  be  fairer  than  that! 

Decide  NOW  to  achieve  the  figure 
nf  your  heart's  desire.  Send  (1.00 
today  for  the  full  30 -day  treatment. 

FRFF  Bcml  J10°  ,or  =>r  Blimorcnm  treatment  NOW.  snd  I  will 
i  ivi^a_    aeaajojimtlMlyfcubmy world-famous.  rcsularSi.oo  beauty 

treatment.  With  ■  sold  mine  of  priceless  beauty  eecrete.  This  offer  is 
limited.  «o  SEND  TODAY.     Add  25o  lor  foreign  countries. 

{"  DAISY  STEBBING.  Dept.  MM-7.  Foroitt  Hills.  Now  York 
j       I  enelose  Si.    Please  send  Immediately  postpaid  in  plain  paokafe 
I   your  Guaranteed  Slimcream  treatment.    I  understand  that  If  I  have 
J   Dot  reduced  both  in  pounds  and  inches  in  14  davs.  you  will  cheerfully 
I   refund  my  money.  Sond  also  tho  special  freo  Beauty  Treat  rncnt. 


Photo  of  myself  after 
losing  S8  lbs.  and  re- 
ducing 4H  inches. 


Namo.... 
Address.. 
City  


The  "Grand  Old  Opry"  program  received  Radio  Stars  Magazine's  award 
for  distinguished  service  to  radio  this  month.  Here  is  Mr*.  J.  Percy  Priest, 
holding  the  medal,  with  the  "Solemn  Old  Judge"  on  the  other  side  of 
the  microphone.  The  Judge  is  holding  under  his  arm  "Hushpuckena," 
the  famous  steamship  whistle.  Behind  Mr.  Priest  is  Manager  Harry 
Stone.  The  other  man  is  Uncle  Dave  Mason,  seventy-year-old  star  of 
this  increasingly  popular  program. 
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sonncl  director  of  the  B.  Altman  Company. 
And  what  a  story  he  told  him !  Tiny  said 
that  he  owned  a  department  store  out 
West,  and  had  come  to  New  York  to  find 
out  about  business  methods  in  the  East. 
He  wanted  a  job  where  he  could  work  in- 
cognito, but  at  the  same  time  observe 
everything  that  was  going  on.  They  gave 
him  a  job  as  floor  manager  of  the  boys' 
clothing  department. 

Daytimes  he  worked  as  floor  manager. 
In  the  evenings  he  took  voice  lessons.  And 
this  went  on  for  nine  months. 

Everything  was  going  smoothly  now.  He 
was  earning  a  nice  salary.  He'd  saved 
some  money.  And  then  he  fell  madly  in 
love,  and  threw  everything  overboard  for 
a  Castilian  blonde,  a  beautiful  Spanish 
dancer.  When  she  left  New  York,  he 
chucked  his  job  and  followed  her.  To  At- 
lantic City,  to  Philadelphia.  Wherever  she 
went  on  tour,  Tiny  went,  too. 

Five  years  older  than  he.  she  smiled 
wisely  at  his  mad  infatuation.  At  which 
it  only  grew  madder. 

A  dozen  times  a  day  he  begged  her  to 
marry  him.    But  she  shook  her  head. 

She  was  used  to  men  who  could  wine 
and  dine  her,  so  Tiny  wined  and  dined 
her.  Tiny  bought  her  caviar  and  cham- 
pagne. He  took  her  to  night  clubs,  and 
sumptuously  entertained  her  and  her 
friends.     When  other  men  were  in  the 


party,  they  saw  that  Tiny  was  beni 
making  a  conquest,  so  they  left  him  hot 
ing  the  check.  Finally  he  threw  a  hugi 
party  lor  her  at  a  leading  hotel.  H< 
wound  up  owing  the  hotel  eleven  dollar: 
more  than  he  had  in  the  world.  He  had  r 
return  ticket  for  New  York,  so  he  sneaktt 
out  in  the  morning,  checking  his  grip  out- 
side. 

But  the  girl  never  said  "yes."  She  nevaj 
even  said  "perhaps.''  And  later  she  mar- 
ried another  man. 

Back  in  New  York  Tiny  found  himsdfl 
completely  broke.  And  with  no  job.  Fm 
two  days  he  had  nothing  to  eat.  He  wd| 
around  with  an  empty,  sinking  sensatioi 
in  his  stomach.  It  even  got  to  the  poin 
where  he  looked  hungrily  at  bakery  win] 
dows,  wondering  if  he  could  get  up  nervi1 
enough  to  steal  a  loaf  of  bread. 

And  then  finally  he  got  a  job  driving 
an  ice  truck.  He  had  to  get  up  at  t^j 
o'clock  every  morning,  but  he  was  througl 
at  eleven,  so  he  didn't  care.  Now  he  ha« 
plenty  of  time  for  his  singing  lessons.  I 

Eventually  he  got  his  chance  on  M 
stage.  Singing  in  an  operetta,  "PrincJ 
Flavia,"  and  in  other  operettas  for  tfl 
Shubferts.  While  he  was  on  the  stage,  M 
met  Alois  Havrilla.  When  Havrilla  joinw 
the  NBC  staff,  he  advised  Tiny  Ruffrp 
to  join,  too.  Tiny  got  a  job  as  stall  an 
(Continued  on  faijc  9S) 
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one  momnn  s 


Kola  was  the  sensation  of  the  season 
at  Monte  Carlo,  with  her  dancing 
partner,  Toni,  whom  she  loved  so 
much  that  she  was  marrying  an- 
other man  to"  save  him! 

One  evening  Toni  came  into  Kola's 
dressing  room  after  their  dance.  He 
was  pale  and  worried,  and  told  her 
he  needed  fifty  thousand  francs  to 
pay  a  gambling  debt.  Taking  Kola 
roughly  by  the  shoulders  he  de- 
manded that  she  borrow  the  money 
from  Garet,  the  rich  American  who 
was  in  love  with  her,  telling  her  it 
was  the  only  way  to  save  them 
from  disgrace.  Kola  was  in  despair 
...  if  she  could  only  think  of  some 
other  way  out.  .  .  .  She  sank  down 
for  a  moment,  holding  her  pounding 
head  in  her  hands  ...  "I  will  not 
ask  Garet  for  money.  I  cannot," 
she  whispered  over  and  over  again. 
What  tragedy  threatened  these  two? 

What  strange  destiny  awaited  this 
young  American  girl,  caught  in  a 
web  of  intrigue  and  desperate  love? 


JQead  "lovers 

ARE  RICH!"   A  Com- 
plete Short  Novel  by 
Vina  Lawrence 

SUIEETHEHRI 
STORIES 

November  issue  now  on  sale — 10c 


~Tke  JZiltenet* 
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Sullivan.  55  Central  St..  Gardner.  Mass.;  Karra  Schu- 
bert, c/o  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Schubert,  2315  So.  ISth  St.,  St. 
Petersburg.  Fla.:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith.  R.  4.  B"x 
439,  Overland,  Mo.;  .Miss  Alice  Mitchell,  1S16  N. 
Springfield  Ave..  Chicago,  111.;  Helen  I.  Qroh,  541 
Cumberland  St..  Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Miss  Carole  Schleycr, 
182  Gay  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  Benlah  M.  Johnson, 
257  W.  5th  St..  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Ruth  Kellar.  35 
Halstead  St..  Newark,  N.  J.;  Miss  Helen  Arthur,  28 
Ixwan  St.,  Laurence,  Mass.;  Ann  Brown,  1306  Forest 
Rd..  Sparrow's  Point,  Md. ;  Miss  Elmo  Booth.  Harri- 
son County.  Calnsville.  Mo.;  Albena  Dominiytis,  ti48 
Broadway,  McKcc's  Rocks,  Pa.;  Jcannctte  Delia  Monica, 
1S2  15th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Norma  G.  Fox,  White 
Pond  Road.  Concord.  Mass. ;  Alberta  Daniels,  Pearl 
Hill  Rd.,  Fltehburg,  Mass.:  Anna  Bernich,  431  E.  144th 
St..  The  Bronx,  N.  Y. ;  Ruth  E.  Johnson.  71-15  3rd 
Ave.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Cathryn  Castle,  246  S. 
Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Miss  Ruth  Thompson. 
Grand  Crossing,  Fla. :  Bessie  Smith,  c/o  Mr.  Samuel 
Smith.  Durt'ee  Hill,  Waterford,  Conn.:  Delia  E.  Bur- 
baker.  Box  26,  Etters,  Pa. :  Miss  Edith  Doolcy.  43  W. 
Mt.  Airy  Ave.  Philadelphia.  Pa.;  Belle  Miller.  708 
Front  St.,  Evanston,  Wyo. ;  Mrs.  H.  Zobbi,  503  Mills 
St.,  Benton.  Wash. ;  Mary  Jane  Muscatel,  33  Clinton 
Ave..  Lambertville.  N.  J.;  Ida  Mae  Stangle,  266  North 
Union  St.,  Lambertville,  N.  J.;  Vyvyann  Bisenberg, 
2100  Anthony  Ave..  New  York  City,  N.  Y. ;  Mildred 
I.  Wachter,  Oakville,  Pa. ;  Helen  J.  Groh,  541  Cum- 
berland St.,  Lebanon.  Pa.;  Josephine  Anderson,  West- 
brook,  Minn.:  Marguerite  O'Brien.  679  Canterbury  St., 
Roslindale.  Mass. 

MURIEL  WILSON.  Marconi:  C.  Connor,  406  Elm, 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

NELSON  EDDY,  Chapter  No.  II:  Miss  Bub  Clough.  56 
W.  105th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Winifred 
Tierney,  94  Hamilton  Place  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  John 
Tiemey,  94  Hamilton  Place.  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Miss 
Corinne  Clough.  56  W.  105th  St.,.  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  P.  Clough.  56  W.  105th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Janet  Coggshell,  c/o  Livingstone,  56>  W.  105th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  A.  Livingstone.  56  W.  105th 
St..  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.'.  Fred  J.  White.  56  W. 
105th  St..  New  York.  N.  Y. :  Miss  Patricia  Mayer, 
201  W.  109th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Mr.  Karl  Clough. 
56  W.  105th  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

NELSON  EDDY,  Chapter  No.  Ill:  Miss  Bub  Clough, 
56  W.  105th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  William  R.  Traum, 
Chadwick.  111.:  Eve  Smith.  Route  2.  Eugene,  Ore.; 
Grace  Fowler,  MoodUS,  Conn.  J  E.  E."  Dowling,  il  Bel- 
mont Rd.,  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. ;  Capt.  William  Barton. 
Whitby.  Yorkshire,  England:  Miss  Ruth  Thorner.-  1031 
N.  Edgemont  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Miss  Beatrice 
Garr,  56  Park  St.,  Taunton,  Mass.;  Miss  M.'  Ranison, 
Cross  Roads,  Jamaica,  L.  I./N.  Y.  ;  Miss  Annie  Throp, 
Sawyer's  Bay,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand;  Miss  Fleurette 
Murad   552  E.  29th  St.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

NELSON  EDDY.  Chapter  No.  IV:  Miss  Victoria  Mason. 
913  W.  29th  St..  Wilmington,  Del.;  Miss  Jean  Young, 
1357  Howard  St..  Harrisburg,  Pa.:  Miss  Maxine  Ash- 
craft,  c/o  Sirs.  D.  R.  Paterson,  Randle,  Wash.:  Con- 
stance Bridere,  417  Washington  St..  Brookline.  Mass.; 
Josephine  W.  Lowry,-  2200  Harrison  St.,  Wilmington, 
Del. :  Isabel  Clough,  56  W.  105tb  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. ;  Lillian  Graber.  242  Floyd  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; 
Natalie  B.  Taylor,  2610  University  Ave..  Bronx.  N.  Y. ; 
Miss  Marian  Elam,  1006  Olive  St.,  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.:  Cecil  Smith,  Pines-on-Severn,  -  Arnold,  Md. ; 
Anne  Cantv.  54  Harvard  Ave..  Brookline.  Mass. 

NELSON  EDDY,  Marconi:  Helen  Dodd.  Mitchell  Field, 
Hempstead,  N.  Y. ;  Irene  Ziplow.  24  Suffleld  St.,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. ;  Miss  Rosalind  Chadwin,  1473  Popham 
Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Geraldine  Calligan,  83  Put- 
nam St..  E,  Weymouth.  Mass.:  Doris  Herring.  5103 
Capitol  Ave..  Omaha,  Neb.;  Kathryn  VanKirk,  632  S. 
2Sth  St?,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Jerry  Costa.  9  Sewell  St.. 
Wallaston.  Mass.;  Laura  W.  Sale,  1145  Luliwater  Rd., 
N.E.,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  Dorothea  Dawson,  29  Madison  St., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. :  Muriel  Sthiles.-  104  W.  Foothill 
Blvd..  La  Verne,  Calif.;  Miss  Margaret  Pivarnik,  137 
Wardwell  St.,  Stamford,  Conn.:  Marion  F.  Harmon, 
42  Waverly  St.,  Portland,  Me.:  Jean  De  Wolfe.  316 
Baltimore  Rd..  Winnipeg,  Canada. 

IRENE  BEASLEY,  Chapter  No.  I:  Alma  D.  Lang,  20 
Andrew  St.,  Maiden,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Gladys  Fogelsonger. 
1011-  Taylor  St.,  Bay  City.  Mich.:  Mrs.  C.  Watkins. 
116  BelvalesS't..  Maiden.  Mass.;  Mrs.  Doris  Lima.  64 
Dartmuth  St.,  Somerville.  Mass.:  Miss  Gladys  Merath, 
3454  N.  2nd  St..  Milwaukee  Wis.;  Mrs.  Viola  Cole, 
1011' Taylor  St.,  Bay  City,  Mich. :  Miss- Anna'  Clark. 
12 '  Andrew,  St;,  Maiden.1  Mass.;  Mrs.  Adeline  Harson, 
8- Twilight  Path.  E.  Weymouth,.  Mass.;  Mrs'  Esther 
Maguire,  27'  Andrew  St..  Maiden.-  Mass.;  Miss  Marion 
Burleigh.  65  Ashland  Ave.,  Medford.  Mass.;  Miss  Mary 
Brett,  144  Cambridge  St.,  Gait.  Ontario.  Canada. 

IRENE  BEASLEY,  Marconi:  Helen  Penley,  Candler, 
N:  C. 

LUM  &  ABNER,  Chapter  No.  I:  George  T.  Colman,  615 
Cleveland i  Ave..  Racine.-  Wis. ;  Betty  J.  Maroda.  2523 
Geneva  Sftv  Racine,  Wis. ;  Mr.  Kenro  Williams.  Hotel 
Racine,  527  S.  Main  St.  .  Racine.  Wis.  ;  Miss  Rose  M. 
Johnson,'  Apt.'  201,  1924'  S.  Main  St..  Racine. .  Wis. ; 
Mr.  Charles  Exug,  1729  Erie  St.-.  Racine.  Wis. :  Viola 
Goedeke.  420  Romayne  Ave.,  Racine,.  Wis.;  I»uise  M. 
Jorgenson.  1415  W.  6th  St.;  Racine,  Wis.;  Mr.  C.  E. 
Yates.  1505  Thurston  Ave.,  Racine.  Wis.;  Miss  Mabel 
M.  Fox.  Northwestern  Ave..  Rarine,  Wis.:  Marjnrie 
Williams,  915  Albert  St..  Racine.  Wis.;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Barnes.  1424  Main  St..  Racine,  Wis. 

STUART  HAMBLEN,  Chapter  No.  I:  Mrs.  Ruth  Proc- 
tor. R.F.D.  552.  Richmond.  Calif.;  Esta  Garrison,  1340 
Rose  St,  Berkeley,  Calif;  Mr.  Lou  Sterling,  12024 
Addison  St.,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.:  Paul  Elick.  Box 
364.  Dos  Palos.  Calif. :  Mildred  E.  Brown,  2535  Union 
St..  San  Francisco.  Calif.:  Doug.  Montell.  KLX,  Oak- 
land, Calif.;  Marie  Creushan,  112S  W.  Sanderson  St.. 
Wilmington,  Calif.;  Leona  Fall.  119  So.  Valencia, 
Burbank,  Calif.;  Earl  M.  Root.  1340  Rose  St..  Berke- 
ley. Calif.:  Mrs.  Esta  Garrison  1340  Rose  St..  Berkeley, 
Calif.:  Blanche  Burg.  Box  263,  Richmond,  Calif. 

RUDY  VALLEE.  Chapter  No.  Ill  (additional  new  mem- 
bers): (President:  Beatrice  Gordon.  Lefferts  Station, 
Brooklyn.)  Evelyn  Tedrahn,  Box  101.  Cloverdale,  111.; 
E.  J.  Duistermars,  General  Delivery,  Orange  City, 
la.:  Agnes  Gearhart.  1746  Arlington  Ave.,  Toledo.  Q  ; 
Berta  Mae  Busch,  2408  West  Mayfleld  St.  Philedalphia. 
Pa.;  Sallie  Barrett,  R.F.D.  No.  2,  Putnam.  Conn. 

RUDY  VALLEE,  Marconi:  Delia  Peters.  Palm  Springs, 
Calif.:  Anne  Dempsey,  1412  State  St..  Bridgeport. 
Conn. 

(Continued  on  page  99) 


IN-A-B  C 


Art  a  Aeaij/unc 


EASY 
OPENER 


Griffin  Manufacturing  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"A\0  IN  12  WEEKS 


FY 
f  f^\M  P  "^BY  SHOP  WORK-NOT  BY  BOOKS 
[        ^^I'll  Finance  Your  Training! 
L  Prepare  lor  jobs  In  Service  Work,  Broad- 

casting.  Talking  Pictures,  Television,  Wireless, 
~  etc.,  by  12  weeks  practical  shop  work  in  Coyne 
Shops.  Free  Employment  Service.  Many  earn  while 
learning.  Write  for  BIG  FREE  RADIO  and  TELEVISION) 
BOOK,  and  my  "Pay-Tuition-Affter- Graduation"  Plan. 
H.  C.  LEWIS,  President,  COYNE  RADIO  SCHOOL 
600  S.  Paulina  St..  Dept.  85-6E.       Chicago,  Illinois 

BUNIONS 

J  Torture  Needless 

fPain  stops  almost  instantly.  The  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  is  so  Quickly  re- 
duced you  can  wear  smaller,  neater  shoes 
rith  ease.  Prove  it  on  your  own  bunion.  Just 
write  and  say,  "I  Want  To  Try  Pedodyne."    No  obligation. 

Pedodyne  Co..  180  N.  Wacker  Dr.,  Depl  N-210  Chicago,  IIL 

WORK  FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT 

$1260  to  $2100  Year 

TO  START 

Men — Women 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
Dept  B319 

Get  ready  /  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

immediately  >      Rush    FREE    list    at    U.  8. 

O"     Government  big  pay  JOBS,  32- 
Common  education  £    PaS"    book    <J«s«ibing  salaries, 
usually  sufficient  <§>   llours;  lv°rk-   .  Tell  me  how  to  get 
£j  one  of  these  jobs. 

Mail  Coupon  / 

"l  oday —         ,  Haunt     

SURE  / 

/  Address   
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KEEP  YOUR  AGE 

YOUR  OWN  SECRET 

BE  SMART  —  TOUCH  UP 
FIRST  GRAY  HAIRS 


Keep  ALL  your  hair  one  even,  lustrous, 
natural,  youthful-appearing  color. 

FARR'S  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 

Most  modern,  perfected  preparation  for 
gray,  discolored,  fading  hair;  easily,  cleanly, 
safely,  economically  brushed  into  the  hair 
in  the  hygienic  privacy  of  home.  Costly 
expert  attention  not  needed.  Will  not  wash 
off  nor  interfere  with  curling.  $1.35.  For 
Sale  everywhere. 

■  FREE  SAMPLE  —I 

j  BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.  M.G.-29  J 
I  79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

|      Send  in  plain  wrapping. 

|  Name   | 

I  Street   I 

I  City  State   I 

|  STATE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR   | 


HUSH 


FOR 


BODY ODORS 
*TALL|Q 


STORES.^,, 


Hair 

OFF  OS 


Unloved 


Chin 


I  once  looked  Hke  this.  Ugly  hair 
on  face . . .  unloved . . .  discouraged. 
Nothing  helped.  Depilatories, 
■waxes,  liquids  .  . .  even  razors  failed.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked!  Thousands  have  won  beauty  and  love  with 
the  secret.  MyFREE  Book,"How  to  Overcome  Super- 
fluous Hair,"  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer. 
No  obligation.  Write  Mile.  Annette  Lanzette.P.O.Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart.  Dept.  186,  Chicago. 


FME  LCSSOK 


f&\  HomeArtCrafts 


GOOD  MONEY  FOR  SPARE  TIME 

A  Dew  easy  way.    Art  novelties  In  big  de- 
mand. Get  free  lesson  and  quickly  learn  to 
decorate  Gifts,  Bridge  Prizes,  Toys,  etc.  No 
experience  necessary.  Anyone  can  succeed 
with  Bimple  "3-step  method  and  you  earn 

you  learn.  Everything  furnished  including  supply 
of  novelties  lor  you  to  decorate  and  Horns- 
crufter*  Outfit.  „_ 

NO  CANVASSING 


Just  lit  nt  home  nnd  make  up 
to  $60  a  week  spare  time  or  full. 
Write  today  (or  bit  illustrated 
hook  and  FIRST  I.ESSUN 
FKEE.  Absolutely  not  one  cent 
to  pay.  ]«'-■■"  ia  free.  Openings 
in  every  locality.    Write  quick. 

FIRESIDE  INDUSTRIES 
Dept.  147  S,  Adrian,  Mich. 


Lum  and  Abner,  proprietors  of  "The  Jot  'em  Down  Store"  of  mythical  Pine 
Ridge,  have  returned  to  the  air  with  their  nationally  popular  radio  serial. 
Lum  (Chester  Lauk)  is  the  gentleman  with  the  moustache  at  the  left,  and  Abner 
[Norris  Goff)  right.    Lum  is  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Abner  is  Town  Marshal. 
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nouncer,  then  as  chief  announcer,  and 
finally  after  two  years  he  was  made  studio 
director. 

Now  it  really  looked  as  if  Lady  Luck 
had  kissed  Tiny  on  both  cheeks.  Until 
Tiny  once  more  leaped  before  he  looked. 
He  was  offered  a  job  as  sales  manager  of 
the  Judson  Radio  Corporation,  at  that  time 
a  rival  of  NBC. 

When  Tiny  told  his  boss  at  NBC  that 
he  was  leaving,  the  man  was  angry. 

"If  you  go  with  that  outfit,"  he  said, 
"you're  washed  up  here." 

Tiny  had  a  chance  to  make  twice  as 
much  with  the  new  company.  Or  to  lose 
everything,  since  it  was  a  smaller  com- 
pany, with  less  money  than  NBC.  In  two 
years'  time  the  Judson  Radio  Corporation 
ceased  to  exist.  Tiny  found  himself  out 
on  his  ear. 

But  he  bad  made  some  good  contacts 
with  advertising  agencies.  When  the  Jud- 
son Company  folded  up,  he  got  a  job  as 
head  of  radio  production  with  Erwin  Wasey. 
And  later  a  chance  with  Benton  &  Bowles. 
While   handling   the   General   Foods  ac- 


count Tiny  Ruffner  became  interested  in 
a  showboat  program  known  as  "The  Cot- 
ton Queen,"  in  Cincinnati.  When  Chet 
Bowles  later  got  his  idea  of  a  national 
showboat  program,  Tiny  and  Atherton  W. 
Hobler  told  him  how  beautifully  the  idea 
had  worked  on  a  local  station.  Tiny 
worked  out  a  formula  for  Showboat  and 
did  the  casting.  The  idea  for  the  Palm- 
olive  show  was  mostly  his.  And  now  he 
stands  aces  high  in  the  radio  world.  Be- 
cause he  always  leaped  before  be  looked. 

He's  happily  married  to  a  singer  who 
gave  up  her  career  for  him,  Florence 
Kowalewska.  But  his  wife  never  knows 
what  Tiny  will  do  next.  I  doubt  if  Tiny 
himself  knows.  But  she  does  know  that 
whatever  he  does,  he  will  go  at  it  with 
blazing  disregard  for  consequences.  Like 
a  man,  not  a  jellyfish. 

Undoubtedly  he'll  still  do  some  mad,  up- 
roarious things.  And  somehow,  I  feel, 
he'll  come  out  on  top,  while  the  jellyfish 
stay  just  where  they  belong,  under  several 
feet  of  water. 

The  End 
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FRANK  PARKER,  Marconi:  Mally  Rips,-,  General  De- 
livery, Alexandria,  Va. ;  Audrey  Deutseh,  281 3  Crnjixey 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Grace  Rogers,  631  Sea  St.. 
(luinry,  Mass.;  Jules  Hoyre,  212  Northern  Ave..  2\"o.  3, 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  Miss  Helen  Cook.  530  Grove  Ave.. 
Cuyahoca  Falls,  O. :  Miss  Marie  Miller,  3919  W.  160th 
St..  Cleveland,  O. :  Alice  Muskalski,  62  Newton  St., 
Somervillo,  Mass. ;  Miss  Jerry  MoUaniel,  1000  8th  Ave., 
Fort  Worth.  Texas;  Mi-.  H.  Itaacke,  227  South  Colum- 
bus Ave.,  Jit.  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  Jean  Holke,  o39  Division 
St..  Barrinston.  III.;  Esther  Waldman,  4041  Polk  St., 
Chicago,  111.:  Jayne  Phillipps,  3343  Warner  Ave..  Chi- 
rago.  111.:  Rita  Barrett,  607  Hich  St.,  Middletowri. 
Conn.;  Mary  Gillen,  60  Clark  St..  Hillside,  N.  J.I 
Miss  Maileleine  Duciiarme,  4S6  Bernon  St.,  Woonsocket, 
II.  I.:  Jacqueline  Speece,  41-24  77th  St.,  Jackson 
Heights,  N.  Y. ;  Miss  Beverly  Merritt,  2622  Honian 
Ave.,  Waco.  Texas:  Louise  O'Meara,  Box  303,  La- 
Marnue,  Texas;  Beatrice  Le  Trello,  613  Murtland  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Miss  Emily  Barry,  734  Monroe  St., 
Strotulsburg,  Pa. 

SMILIN'  ED  McCONNELL,  Marconi:  Hugh  William- 
son. 49  Majestic  Ave.,  West  Asheville.  N.  C. 

ETHEL  SHUTTA,  Marconi:  Erna  jSchulze.  13404  West 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Esther  Petersen,  SOI  30th  Ave., 
So..  Seattle.  Wash. 

MARY  SMALL,  Marconi:  Marions  L.  Armstrong,  719 
N.  Williams  Ave.,  Hastings,  Neb. 

FRED  WARING,  Marconi:  Robert  Elder,  SI  Gibbs  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

NEIL  BUCKLEY,  Marconi:  Miss  Joan  Cooper,  3S  But- 
man  St.,  Beverly,  Mass.:  Alfhild  Blomdal.  45  Sher- 
brooke  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

DON  AMECHE,  Marconi:  Florence  Barbanera,  624  E. 
220th  St..  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ERNO  RAPEE,  Marconi:  Frank  George,  1300  E.  1st  St., 
Austin,  Texas. 

JESSICA  DRAGONETTE.  Marconi:  W.  Hester,  Herman 
Kiefer  Hospital.  Detroit.  Mich. 

AMOS  'N'  ANDY,  Marconi:  Miss  Ruth  Reed,  70  Wil- 
siiore  Drive,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

AL  JOLSON,  Marconi:  Geraldine  Sullivan,  93  Winter 
St.,  Saugus,  Mass. 

HAL  KEMP,  Marconi:  Mr.  Ray  R.  Fitch,  49  Svramore 
St.,  Belmont.  Mass.;  Onie  Slater,  713  N.  Pitcher  St., 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

ROBERT  ROYCE,  Marconi:  Mrs.  Clara  Jensen,  444  East 
Michigan  St..  Marquette,  Mich. 

MEREDITH  WILSON,  Marconi:  Nelson  Gutteridge, 
Demdney.  B.  C.  Canada  (may  be  Deuidney). 

DICK  POWELL,  Marconi:  Miss  Mathison,  155-101156 
Drive.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  W.  A.  Srhielke,  6S35  Emer- 
ald Ave.,  Chicago,  111. ;  Miss  Betty  Strong,  Brighton 
station,  Box  A,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mildred  Brown. 
Route  6.  Box  71,  Roanoke  Va. 

1ERRY  COOPER,  Marconi:  Miss  Helen  Stanley,  Law 
St.,  Darlington,  S.  C. 

WALTER  O'KEEFE,  Marconi :  Miss  Dorothy  Sperry,  502 
So.  12th  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

JAN  PEERCE,  Marconi:  Beatrice  Le  Trello,  613  Murt- 
land Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WAYNE  KING,  Marconi:  Thelma  Chadburn,  R.  F.  D.  1, 
Lisbon  Falls,  Me. 

BEN  BERNIE,  Marconi:  Kenn  Doan,  9  Grenadier  Gar- 
dens, Toronto,  Canada. 

FRANK  MUNN,  Marconi:  Galen  D.  Whiting,  30  Hemen- 
uay  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EDDIE  DUCHIN.  Marconi:  Jack  Young,  Modern  Ave., 
Carnegie,  Pa.:  May  Brose.  R.F.D.  2.  Ehineheck,  N.  Y. ; 
Betty  Rae  Bull,  11  Ridgeside  Road,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

"UNCLE"  JIM  HARKINS,  Marconi:  Helen  Benson, 
I'nion  St..  Thomaston,  Conn. 

DONALD  NO  VIS,  Marconi:  Lucille  M.  Sayles,  2309  Nina 
St..  Pasadena,  Calif. 

BARRY  McKINLEY,  Marconi:  June  Kriipp,  2S11  Taylor 
St..  N.  E. .  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

NINO  MARTINI,  Marconi:  Georgia  Biggar,  12S6  E  17th 
Ave.,  Vancouver,  Canada:  Dorothy  Lipscombe,  364  17th 
Ave.,  East.  Vancouver,  Canada. 

FRANCIA  WHITE,  Marconi:  Don  F.  Nelson,  2906  Ham- 
ilton, Omaha.  Neb. 

02l?IE,NE.!-SPN-HARRIET  MILLIARD,  Marconi:  Claude 

Beard.  Marble  Hill.  Ga. 
IREENE  WICKER,  Marconi:  Mrs.  Evelyn  Nyman,  R  FD 

Box  98,  Gardner.  Mass. 
LIITL.E  JACK  LITTLE.  Marconi:  George  Ludwig,  1S40 

E.  Monmouth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AL  KAVELIN,  Marconi:  Charlotte  Bierbower    1215  W 

5th  St.,  Hastings,  Neb. 
JACK  BENNY,  Marconi:  Samuel  Colangeld,  414  Roberats 

St..  Rome.  N.  Y. 
FRED  ALLEN,  Marconi:  Howard  S.  Ross.  12  Short  St  . 

Brooklme,  Mass.:  Miss  Kathryn   Sheedy,  Canterbury, 

<>■:  Emerson  Davies,  Columbiana.  O 
BRADLEY  KINCAID,  Marconi:  Lloyd  .Taquay,  311  Page 

Ave.,  Union.  N.  Y. 
GUY  LOMBARDO,  Marconi:  Masao  Masuo,  Chapel  St. 

Lahaina,  Maui.  Hawaii. 

West' °Rj|T°\VMarconi:  Mary  Throon.  Box  439,  R.  R.  4, 
A*!NETTE.  HANSHAW.  Marconi:  Miss  Jane  Hogben.  41 
tAPU  RCuTiS  vTMy'  Y. ;  Alvin  Falrh.  Meadville.  Mo. 
JACK  BENNY,  Marconi:  Miss  Grace  Gillespie,  1315  N. 

Church  St.,  Salem,  Ore.;  Sydelle  Wasserman,  707  Park 

Aye.,  Union  City,  N.  J.;  Julius  Paolucci,  146  Minor 

bt..  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MAY  I  respectfully  request  that  in 
filling  out  the  application  blanks 
you  make  use  of  a  pencil  and  print 
plainly.  It  will  be  your  assurance 
that  your  membership  card  will  be 
filled  out  correctly.  Applications 
written  with  pen  are  apt  to  be 
blurred. 


Mi 


The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  stars  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  radio  stars 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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Hast  Hiikuie  Hews  JUei 


Snatched  from  the  camera 
as  the  book  goes  to  press! 


Below,  an  exclusive  shot  of  Messrs.  [left  to  right) 
Orville  Knapp,  Jan  Garber,  Eddie  Duchin  and 
Jimmy  Grier,  plotting  new  music  at  Sardi's.  Right, 
two  popular  favorites  of  the  Swift  program,  Mor- 
ton Bowes,  tenor;  and  Helen  Marshall,  soprano. 
Next  below,  three  noted  film  players  who  presented 
over  the  radio  scenes  from  their  picture,  "China 
Seas",  Rosalind  Russell,  Clark  Gable,  Jean  Harlow. 
Lower  right,  Paul  Whiteman,  Mrs.  Paul,  and  Bing 
Crosby  have  a  grand  time  reminiscing  at  Saratoga. 
It  was  Paul,  you  know,  who  gave  Bing  his  start. 
Lower  left,  George  Burns,  Gracie  Allen,  and  their 
adopted  daughter,  Sandra.  They  thought  of  getting 
a  playmate  for  Sandra,  but  "just  couldn't  find  any- 
thing to  match   her,"  Gracie  justifiably  states. 


Printed  ta  Uio  U.  S.  A.  by  Art  Color  rilutliii;  i  .  m>  «nj.  Dunollen,  N.  1 


...  a  freshly  different,  more  alluring 
color  that  brings  to  lips  the  sublime 
madness  of  a  moon-kissed  jungle  night 


When  shapely  lips  are  given  this  new,  sense-stirring  jungle  red,  temp- 
ests rage  about  them  .  .  .  and  other  hearts  throb  with  impatience.  "Jungle" 
is  the  most  vivid  shade  ever  put  into  lipstick,  and  the  most  exotic.  It  is 
divinely  daring  .  .  .  mercilessly  teasing  .  .  .  dangerously  tempting  ...  a 
truly  adventurous  hue,  artfully  created  to  bring  rapt  attention  to  the  lus- 
cious, moist  softness  this  lipstick  also  gives  to  lips.  And  is  "Jungle"  indel- 
ible? So  much  so,  that  its  intense  color  becomes  an  actual  part  of  you  .  .  . 
clinging  to  your  lips,  and  YOUR  hps  alone  ...  all  day  ...  or,  all  night 
.  .  .  savagely!    See  "Jungle"  .  .  .  use  it,  if  you  are  going  out  to  conquer! 

20C  AT  ALL  TEN  CENT  STORES 


~^HERE  are  four  other 
SAVAGE  shades  too: 

Tangerine  (Orang- 

ish)...  FLAME  (Fiery) 
.  .  .  NATURAL  (Blood 
Color)  .  .  .  BLUSH 
(Changeable) 


~h/Lore  cigarettes  are  smoked  today  because 

more  people  know  about  them— they  are  better  advertised. 

But  the  main  reason  for  the  increase  is  that  they  are  made 
better — made  of  better  tobaccos;  then  again  the  tobaccos 
are  blended — a  blend  of  Domestic  and  Turkish  tobaccos. 
Chesterfield  is  made  of  mild,  ripe  tobaccos. 
Everything  that  science  knows  about  is  used  in 
making  it  a  milder  and  better-tasting  cigarette. 

We  believe  you  will  enjoy  them. 


45  193J\  LIGGETT  &  Myirs  Tobacco  Co. 


IRRESISTIBLE 


Lovely  to  look  at,  delightful  to  give,  and  perfect 
for  the  budget  that  must  stretch  over  many  holi- 
day items.  A  combination  like  this  is  hard  to 
resist,  especially  when  it  is  IRRESISTIBLE,  the 
name  that  is  synonymous  with  "allure"  in  cos- 
metics; with  quality  and  real  value. 

If  you  want  to  be  romantic  as  well  as  practical 
about  your  gift  problems,  ask  for  Irresistible 
Beauty  Aids.  They  will  solve  your  year-round 
cosmetic  problems,  too.  Introduce  yourself  now 
to  Irresistible  Cosmetics  ...  to  satin-soft  powder, 
to  Lip  Lure  that  is  so  vivid  and  lasting,  and  to 
Irresistible  Perfume,  potent  as  the  wine  of  a 
thousand  Christmas  flowers. 

IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME  IN  ATTRACTIVE  BOX  —  10c 
3 -PIECE  IRRESISTIBLE  GIFT  SET— 25c 
5-PIECE  IRRESISTIBLE  GIFT  SET  IN  SILK  LINED  BOX  —  50c! 


PERFUMED  BEAUTY  AIDS 

IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME,   FACE  POWDER,   ROUGE,   LIP  LURE, 
MASCARA,  COLD  CREAM,  COLOGNE,   BRILLIANTINE  TALC. 

ONLY  lOjZ4  EACH  AT  ALL  5  AND  100  STORES 


mwmm 


"PINK  TO 

A MAN'S  first  swift  dingy 
look  sometimes 
says  .  .  .  "You're  a  charming  woman." 

And  a  woman's  eyes  may  answer  .  .  . 
"You're  a  likeable  person." 

And  then  she  smiles.  Lucky  for  both 
of  them  if  it's  a  lovely,  quick  flash  of 
white  teeth,  in  healthy  gums. 

For  a  glimpse  of  dingy  teeth  and  ten- 
der gums  can  blast  a  budding  romance  in 
a  split  second! 

WHY  IS  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH" 
SO  COMMON? 

It's  very  simple.  The  soft  foods  that  we 
all  eat  nowadays — almost  exclusively — 


OTH  BRUSH"  makes  her  avoid  a 
teeth  and  tender  gums  destroy  her 

cannot  possibly  give  teeth  and  gums 
enough  work  to  do  to  keep  them  healthy. 
They  grow  lazy.  Deprived  of  the  natural 
stimulation  of  hard,  coarse  foods,  they 
become  sensitive,  tender.  And  then,  pres- 
ently, "pink  tooth  brush"  warns  you 
that  your  gums  are  unhealthy  —  suscep- 
tible to  infection. 

Modern  dental  practice  suggests  Ipana 
plus  massage  for  several  good  reasons.  If 
you  will  put  a  little  extra  Ipana  on 
brush  or  fingertip  and  massage  your 
gums  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth, 
you  will  understand.  Rub  it  in  thor- 


II  close-ups  — 

charm  oughly.  Massage  it  vig- 

orously.  Do  it  regularly. 
And  your  mouth  will  feel  cleaner.  There 
will  be  a  new  and  livelier  tingle  in  your 
gums  —  new  circulation,  new  firmness, 
new  health. 

Make  Ipana  plus  massage  a  regular 
part  of  your  routine.  It  is  the  dentist's 
ablest  assistant  in  the  home  care  of  the 
teeth  and  gums.  For  with  healthy  gums, 
you've  ceased  to  invite  "pink  tooth 
brush."  You  are  not  likely  to  get  gingi- 
vitis, pyorrhea  and  Vincent's  disease. 
And  you'll  bring  the  clear  and  brilliant 
beauty  of  a  lovely  smile  into  any  and 
every  close-up. 


0f  your  teein 


ETHEL  M.  POMEROY,  Associate  Editor  LESTER  C.  GRADY,  Editor  ABRIL  LAMARQUE.  Art  Editor 
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RADIO  STARS 


SIXTEEN  MEN 


From  the  blood-drenched  decks  of  a  man  o'  war 
to  the  ecstasy  of  a  sun-baked  paradise  isle . . .  from 
the  tyrannical  grasp  of  a  brutal  captain  to  the 
arms  of  native  beauties  who  brought  them  love 
and  forgetfulness  .  .  .  came  sixteen  men  from  the 
"Bounty".  Now  their  romantic  story  lives  on  the 
screens  of  the  world  ...  in  one  of  the  greatest 
entertainments  since  the  birth  of  motion  pictures! 


^TtIng  f  act,s  } 

cess  of  f° 10  .lBoUOw"»nf. 
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CHARLES  CLARK 

LAUGHTON  GABLE 

In    Metro  -  Goldwyn  -  Mayer' s   greatest  production 

MUTINYontue  BOUNTY 


with 


paries  n^aUUs 


FRANCHOT  TONE 

Herbert  Mundin   •    Eddie  Quillan   •   Dudley  Digges   .   Donald  Crisp 


A  FRANK  LLOYD  Production 


Albert  Lewin,  Associate  Producer 
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RADIO  STARS 


THE  UP  MID  UP 

OH  THE  LOUJDOUJn 


Picked  up  and  set  down  by  our  inquiring  reporter 


ROUTINE 

For  two  reasons,  attending  Lennie  Hayton's  "Hit 
Parade"  is  like  seeing"  the  same  movie  over  and  over. 
The  first  reason,  of  course,  is  that  Lennie  repeats  so 
many  songs  from  week  to  week;  the  second  is  his 
routine  with  his  hat.    It  never  varies. 

You  know  about  Hayton's  hat — a  bedraggled  felt 
he  cherishes  for  the  luck  it  brings — but  do  you  know 
what  he  does  with  it?  Watch. 

We're  sitting  in  the  balcony  of  the  world's  largest 
studio.  On  the  stage  the  orchestra  has  assembled  and 
Kay  Thompson's  chorus,  gaw-jus  gals  all,  is  filing  out 
from  behind  the  wings.  On  Lennie's  stand  is  a  tall 
stool — the  kind  bookkeepers  use.  To  the  right  of 
it  is  a  halltree.    No  less. 

Len  comes  in.  He  is  faultlessly  groomed  for  the 
evening — below  the  ears.  Above  them,  he  isn't.  His 
hair  is  tousled  and  on  the  back  of  his  head  sits  that 
hat. 

As  the  orchestra  makes  its  last  discordant  flourish 
before  the  opening  Hayton  takes  the  stool  from  the 
stand  and  sets  it  carefully  to  the  left.  Then  he 
takes  his  hat  off  and  sets  it  on  the  stool.  A  mo- 
ment later,  he  fakes  the  hat  up,  puts  it  on,  and 
walks  to  his  piano ;  there,  he  takes  his  hat  off  and 
hangs  it  on  the  halltree  while  he  arranges  his  music 
on  the  rack.    When  he  is  finished,  he  takes  his — 


but — but  why  repeat? — it  goes  on  and  on  and  on. 

And  speaking  of  going  on  and  on,  Hayton  is 
afraid  some  of  the  songs  he  is  playing  will  never 
stop  being  favorites.  He  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
"Gypsy  Tea  Room."  Had  to  make  it  sound  a  little 
different  every  time  he  played  it  and  he  played  it 
darn  near  twenty  times.  It  now  appears  that  "Ac- 
cent on  Youth"  and  "Page  Miss  Glory"  are  going 
to  be  as  bad.  If  you'll  figure  it  out,  it  means  the 
^aine  song  on  every  broadcast  for  more  than  four 
months. 

BEHIND  THE  VOICE 

Curtis  Aniall.  "Buck  Rogers"  looks  the  part.  He 
is  husky  and  looks  like  the  broad-shouldered  full- 
back who  used  to  crash  the  line  for  your  Alma 
Mammy.  In  addition  to  that,  his  face  is  perpetually 
tanned  and  he  has  a  determined  glint  in  his  eyes — 
as  though  he  meant  to  rip  the  dickens  out  of  Mars. 
Perhaps  he  will  do  that  very  thing — when  he  gets 
into  the  26th  Century ! 

BE-YOOTIFUL  LADY 

You  and  I  have  dropped  in  to  watch  Irene  Rich 
rehearse.  The  sound  man  says,  as  we  sit  down : 
"Have  you  heard  the  'Caspar  .1/ dquct oast'  rehearsal? 
Nczv  eomie  strip  of  the  air,  (Continued  on  page  8) 


Below,  proud  papa  Walter  O'Keefe 
introduces  his  baby  to  Deane  Janis, 
singer  on  his  Camel  Caravan  program. 


And  here  is  Town  Hall's  Fred  Allen, 
in  a  scene  from  his  movie,  "Thanks 
a    Million,"    starring    Dick  Powell. 


Kadi 


LO 


HELEN  HAYES,  now  starred  in  "The 
New  Penny,"  is  known  as  a  great 
emotional  actress,  but  she  began  her 
career  as  a  mimic  and  a  comedienne.  Her 
first  performance  on  any  stage  was  a 
comic  impersonation  of  Annabelle  Whit- 
ford,  a  famous  beauty  of  the  1900's  .  .  . 

Jack  Benny,  who  resumed  his  NBC 
laughcasts  on  September  29th,  has  decided 
to  give  up  trying  to  be  the  best  dressed 
man  in  Hollywood.  He  had  bought  him- 
self a  new  "wash  rag"  scarf  and  con- 
sidered himself  pretty  fancy.  He  couldn't 
find  it  one  day  and  discovered  that  Mary 
Livingstone  had  given  it  to  the  cook  to 
dry  the  dishes  .  .  . 

Vivian  delta  Cliiesa's  favorite  recreation 
is  painting,  mainly  landscapes  .  .  .  Sum- 
moned home  by  wire  to  take  a  role  in 
"Myrt  and  Marge,"  ten-year-old  Lucy  Gil- 
man  flew  to  Chicago  from  New  York  so 
she'd  have  an  extra  day  in  the  east  with 
her  tivclvc-year-old  actress  sister,  Tony 
.  .  .  lid  McConncll  has  moved  to  Chicago, 
and  docs  liis  Sunday  broadcasts  from  the 
WBBM  studios  there  .  .  .  Ken  Griffin, 
"Darrcll  Moore"  in  "Myrt  and  Marge," 
was  admitted  to  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  .  .  .  Jack  Major  made  his  profes- 
sional debut  in  his  college  town  as  "The 
Singing  Owl" — symbol  of  his  alma  mater 
.  .  .  Patricia  Dunlap's  first  job,  at  the  age 
of  nine,  was  as  sales-and-crrand  girl  in  her 
granddad's  grocery  store  .  .  .Art  Thorsen, 
bass  player  and  singer  zvith  Horace 
Hcidt's  Brigadiers,  who  spends  liis  spare 
time  building  ship  models,  has  finally  set 
knife  to  wood  for  a  model  of  the  "Bounty," 
after  spending  nearly  a  year's  time  and 
$150  in  research  on  the  historic  ship  .  .  . 

Benay  Venuta,  star  of  radio,  was  thrilled 
the  other  night  when  Walter  Winchell 
took  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  head  "G"  man, 
backstage  to  commend  her  on  her  per- 
formance .  .  .  Hal  Kemp  uses  the  name 
James  H.  Kemp  to  sign  business  contracts 
.  .  .  Lucy  Monroe,  lyric  soprano  star  of 
"Lavender  and  Old  Lace,"  is  set  to  do 
"Marguerite"  in  Max  Reiner's  "Faust." 
She  has  played  thirty  "Marguerites"  in 
grand  opera  .  .  .  Mark  Warnow  hums  as 
he  directs  his  band  but  his  voice  has  never 
been  picked  up  by  the  mike  .  .  .  "The  Three 
Little  Words"  have  just  returned  from 
personal  appearances  in  Detroit  and  Bos- 
ton .  .  .  Grade  Allen  is  looking  forward 
to  her  "Mother  Juice  Rhymes"  she  intends 
putting  on  the  air  .  .  .  Larry  Harding  is 
at  work  on  another  song  he  hopes  to  be 
able  to  announce  on  the  air  soon  .  .  . 

Jack  Johnstone,  who  authors  and  directs 
the  "Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th  Century" 
scripts,  recently  decided  to  fine  each  mem- 
ber of  his  cast  twenty-five  cents  for  ap- 
pearing late  for  rehearsal.  Result?  It 
worked  quite  well  and  in  six  months  he 
had  collected  only  seventy-five  cents.  But 
the  rub  came  when  one  day  Jack  was  late. 
He  had  to  pay  each  member  twenty-five 
cents  and  there  were  seven  in  the  cast!  .  .  . 

Singin  Sam  has  found  an  ideal  way  to 
indulge  in  his  yen  for  fishing.  The  stream 
tliat  runs  past  his  Indiana  farm  is  follozvcd 
through  much  of  its  course  by  a  road. 
Sam  simply  drives  to  a  likely  spot,  tries 
his  luck,  and  if  it  is  bad  he  keeps  driving 
down  stream  until  he  finds  an  angler's 
paradise.  If  this  fails,  the  road  finally 
runs  into  a  Hoosicr  village  where  fresh 
fish  are  always  on  sale  .  .  .  So  Sam  alwavs 
returns  home  with  a  full  creel. 
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Frederics 


COOLER    PERMANENT  WAVE 


Joan  Bennett 

Play  as  intensely  as  you  wish  .  .  .  Dance  till  morning  ...  if  you  will,  but  remember  this: 
If  you  want  to  be  "lovely  at  all  times"  you  must  have  a  Frederics  Permanent  Wave. 

A  Frederics  Vita  Tonic  or  Vitron  Permanent  Wave  is  not  just  a  Permanent  .  .  .  but  a 
Permanent-ly  Beautiful  wave.    Your  hair  is  waved  to  a  soft,  lustrous,  flattering  loveliness. 

And  now  you  may  enjoy  permanent-ly  beautiful  waves  in  absolute  comfort — even  on  the 
hottest  summer  day — because 

'   FREDERICS  PERMANENT  WAVES  ARE  50%  COOLER 

Your  hair  is  waved  with  exactly  one-half  the  heat  formerly  required 
As  a  result  the  hair  is  more  vibrant  and  alive — scintillatingly  beau- 
tiful— never  dry  and  brittle.  Your  finished  permanent  is  lovelier, 
delightfully  manageable,  and  so  much  more  lasting.  Even  hair  that 
is  silky-soft — dyed  or  bleached,  or  wiry  and  unruly — can  be  success- 
fully waved  with  this  new  Frederics  Process  .  .  .  Try  a  50%  Cooler 
Frederics  Permanent,  and  know  the  joy  of  having  soft,  appealingly 
"natural."  easy  to  manage  waves. 


*fi*e«l 


reoeriesine 

VITA-TONIC 
VITRON  9%** 

To  be  sure  of  receiving  a  Genuine  Frederics  Permanent  Wave  .  . 
Patronize  an  Authorized  Frederics  shop!     Look  for  the  Frederics 
Franchise  Certificate  which  guarantees  the  use  of  a  Frederics  ma 
chinel     Examine  all  the  wrappers  used  on  your  hair — make  sure  no 
harmful  imitations  are  used. 


E.  FREDERICS,  Inc.,  Dept.  MM1,  235-247  East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  free  booklet  showing  latest  Hollywood  Hair  Styles  and  list  of 
Authorized  Frederics  Franchise  Salons  in  my  vicinity. 

Name  Address  .'  

City  State  
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and  it's  a  wow."  Then  he  goes  over  to  his  turntables  and 
starts  an  airplane  motor  to  roaring  by  putting  on  a 
record. 

After  a  moment,  the  rehearsal  gets  under  way.  First, 
the  players  are  to  ad  lib  a  crowd  sound 
for  the  airport  scene.  You  and  I  ad  lib, 
too.  We  do  it  by  saying,  behind  our 
hand:  "Oh,  1  had' a  lovely  time  and  I'll 
have  some  coffee,"  and  laughing 
brightly. 

The  players  run  through  their  script 
quickly.  Irene  leans  against  a  grand 
piano,  puts  on  horn-rimmed  specs,  and 
starts  to  correct  her  lines.  And  we  notice 
something.  We  had  always  known  that 
Irene  is  the  personality  girl.  Her  eyes 
sparkle  when  she  talks  and  her  voice  is 
vibrant  and  alive.  But  we  had  never 
noticed  that  she  even  smiles  while 
frowning  over  her  work.   And  she  does. 


THE  IIP  MID 

up  on  THE 

LOUIDOUin 

{Continued  from  page  6) 


STRANGEST  STORIES 

How  odd  the  stories  that  get  into  circulation !  Some  are 
funny,  some  sad,  and  none  can  be  logically  explained. 
The  uncommonly  malicious  tales  told  about  Phil  Lord 
were  classics  in  the  field,  of  course.  They  painted  him  a 
drunkard  and  a  fraud.    It  was  funny  the  way  the  scan- 


dal mongers  hopped  back  on  his  band  wagon  as  soon  as 
he  had  been  exonerated.  .  .  There  are  others  whispered 
(and  shouted)  that  are  just  as  unfounded  and  can  hurt 
just  as  much.  One,  for  instance,  is  that  Dick  Powell 
engineered  the  removal  of  Ted  Fiorito 
from  his  "Hollywood  Hotel."  Even 
Ted  will  tell  you  they  are  the  best  of 
pals.  Another  is  that  Paul  Whiteman 
started  his  scholarships  as  a  gag  and 
actually  doesn't  contribute  a  cent  toward 
the  musical  education  of  the  winners. 
He  pays  plenty  and  the  kids  are  plenty 
grateful.  The  stories  that  knocked  Val- 
lee  made  his  success  that  much  sweeter ; 
and  was  there  any  purpose  to  the  tale 
that  Victor  Young  had  married  Lee 
Wiley?  He  hadn't,  of  course.  .  .  While 
I'm  on  the  subject,  I  had  better  spike 
another  rumor  that  is  devastating  in  its 
lurid  implications.  It's  whispered  that 
Jack  Benny  can  really  play  "Love  in 
Bloom."  Well,  it's  an  out-and-out  lie, 
and  Tack  wants  vou  to  know  it. 


THESE  GRAY  WALLS 

You  and  I  have  dropped  in  to  watch  Warden  Lawes 
rehearse  his  "20,000  Years  in  Sing  Sing."    The  Warden! 


Above,  radio's  Warren  Hull,  now  in  the 
films,  with  Margaret  Lindsay.  Below,  Lily 
Pons,  with  Jerry,  trained  seal  in  her  nlm. 


Sandra  Jean  Burns  (above)  with  Daddy 
George  and  Mama  Gracie.  Below,  Jack 
Benny  and  "Broadway  Melody  of  1 936"  girls. 


Wide  World 


is  standing  at  the  microphone,  read- 
ing from  his  script,  which  has  him  in 
his  office  at  Sing  Sing  talking  to  a 
new  prisoner,  played  by  Jack  Arthur. 

"Your  actions  will  govern  your 
treatment  here,"  the  Warden  says. 

"I  know,  sir,"  Jack  answers. 

At  that  point,  the  production-man, 
who  is  in  the  control-room,  interrupts 
by  means  of  a  loudspeaker  that  brings 
his  voice  to  the  studio. 

"Don't  he  so  damn  cheerful,  Jack," 
he  booms.  "You  sound  as  though 
you've  just  had  a  promotion." 

"Or,  the  Warden  had  asked  him 
in  for  a  drink,"  another  actor  adds. 

So,  when  Jack  says  his  lines  over, 
his  voice  is  a  dull  monotone,  which 
is  as  it  should  be. 

A  moment  later.  Warden  Lawes 
turns  and  nods  gravely  to  us.  And 
we  notice  he  is  wearing  a  striped 
suit,  a  striped  shirt,  and  a  striped  tie 
— the  only  person  in  Sing  Sing  who 
dresses  in  stripes ! 

NEW  VOICES 

If  you  buy  perfume,  you  know 
V amour  means  "love"  in  French. 
Maybe  you  know  it  without  buying 
perfume.  Anyway,  with  Dorothy 
L' Amour,  song  specialist,  whose  voice 
you're  hearing  over  NBC,  that's  the 
whole  idea,  because  when  she  sings 
her  songs,  she  feels  the  presence  of 
an  ideal  lover.  No  special  one.  Just 
an  ideal. 

In  case  you've  wondered  what  a 
gal  has  to  do  to  feel  an  ideal  presence 
three  times  a  week,  here's  her  daily 
program.  She  gets  up  at  10:30  in 
the  morning  and  breakfasts  on 
orange  juice,  bacon  and  black  tea. 
Then  she  rehearses  for  three  hours, 
without  any  fooling.  After  that, 
she  goes  to  the  Paramount  studios, 
where  she  rehearses  for  another  hour 
and  a  half  with  a  dramatic  coach  who 
is  teaching  her,  for  the  movies,  to  say 
things  as  though  she  means  them. 
She  has  no  lunch  because  she  has  to 
run  right  over  to  still  another  studio 
and  rehearse  for  a  theater  presenta- 
tion act.  After  that  she  goes  home 
to  dress  for  work,  which  is  singing 
in  one  of  the  smart  late  spots. 

This  program  is  spiced,  inciden- 
tally, by  the  fact  that  she  is  very 
temperamental.  If  something  goes 
wrong,  or  even  when  something 
doesn't,  she'll  stamp  her  feet  and 
pout  and  grow  very  angry.  She  cools 
off  quickly,  though,  when  allowed  to 
go  to  a  movie. 

Patti  Chapin,  CBS  star,  is  another 
of  the  new  voices.  And  she's  so  darn 
sweet  everybody  calls  her  "Patti- 
cake."  Not  so  long  ago  she  was  a 
dentist's  receptionist  in  Atlantic  City, 
and  it's  probably  for  those  two  rea- 
sons that  she  doesn't  like  crowds  of 
noisy  people. 

For  a    (Continued  on  page  91) 


ONCE  this  lady  fairly  loathed  the 
idea  of  taking  a  laxative.  Post- 
poned it  as  long  as  she  could.  Hated 
the  taste;  hated  the  effect;  hated  the 
aftermath.  Then  she  found  out  about 
Ex-Lax. 

It  tastes  just  like  smooth,  velvety, 
delicious  chocolate.  Mild  and  gentle  in 
action  .  .  .  approximating  Nature.  She 
found  it  thorough,  too,  without  over- 
action. 

There  was  no  need  for  her  to  keep 
on  increasing  the  dose  to  get  results. 
On  every  count  she  found  Ex-Lax  the 
ideal  laxative.  It  is  the  best  in  America 
. . .  according  to  America's  opinion  of 
it.  Because  more  people  take  Ex-Lax 
than  any  other  laxative.  46  million 


boxes  were  bought  last  year  alone.  10c 

and  25c  boxes;  at  every  drug  store. 

GUARD  AGAINST  COLDS!  .  .  .  Remember 
these  common-sense  rules  for  fighting  colds 
—  get  enough  sleep,  eat  sensibly,  dress 
warmly,  keep  out  of  drafts,  keep  your  feet 
dry,  and  keep  regular— with  Ex-Lax,  the 
delicious  chocolated  laxative. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  — TODAY! 
EX-LAX,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  170 
Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
MM125   Please  send  free  sample  of  Ex. Lax. 

Name__    

Address  _   


(//  ynu  live-  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax,  Ltd., 
736  Xotrc  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal) 

When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


Tune  i  n  on    Strange  as  it  Seems" ,  new  Ex-Lax  Radio  Program  •  See  local  news  paper  for  station  and  timet 
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Vivienne  Segal  sings  Sundays  on 
"The  American  Album  of  Familiar 
Music"  program  with  Frank  Munn. 


This  papular  star 
is  a  model  far 
fashiaa,  figure 
aoid  friendliness. 


ELECTED  the  best-dressed  woman 
in  radio  by  the  May  fair  Mannequin 
Academy,  Vivienne  Segal  is  our 
choice  for  a  holiday  fashion  and 
charm  expert.  It  happens  that  the 
Mayfair  Mannequin  Academy  is  the 
smartest  in  New  York  City.  Gilded 
debutantes  and  professional  artists' 
models  mingle  there  to  get  their 
training  for  a  "model"  career.  It 
was  by  this  selective  group  that 
Vivienne  Segal  was  voted  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  radio,  with  Gladys 
Swarthout  second. 

Vivienne  is  a  perfect  model  to  fol- 
low, whether  it  be  in  matters  of  fig- 
ure, fashion,  or  friendliness.  She 
meets  people  more  than  half-way. 
That's  why  she  has  so  many  friends. 
And  that  is  an  important  asset  to  de- 
velop from  a  beauty  standpoint. 
Mannequins  may  go  in  for  statuesque 
poses,  but  it's  the  warm  personality 
that  wins  the  radio  audience — and 
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the  attention  of   the  beauty  editor. 

When  I  interviewed  Vivienne,  she 
was  dressed  for  her  broadcast.  She 
was  all  in  white,  but  with  sparkling 
clips  at  the  shoulders  and  belt,  and 
sparkling  bracelets  on  her  beautifully 
moulded  arms.  Someone  else  might 
have  spoiled  that  straight,  slim  sim- 
plicity of  the  beautiful  evening  gown, 
almost  tailored  in  its  well-cut  lines, 
by  adding  a  frou-frou  cape  or  flow- 
ers. Not  Vivienne.  She  adores 
clothes.  She  would  rather  shop  than 
do  anything  else  in  the  world.  But 
she  would  give  up  shopping  forever 
if  she  had  to  invest  in  fripperies. 

Simplicity  is  a  cardinal  rule  in 
dress  to  which  Vivienne  adheres.  To 
quote  Vivienne,  "Sins  of  omission 
are  better  than  sins  of  commission 
when  it  comes  to  dressing."  Pin 
that  on  your  mirror  when  it  comes 
time  to  dress  for  your  most  impor- 
tant holiday  party.    It's  good  advice! 


Another  axiom  of  Vivienne's  is: 
"If  you  dress  in  haste,  you'll  repent 
at  leisure."  Some  of  us  have  re- 
pented in  the  dressing-room,  where 
we  have  retired  to  save  a  little  of  our 
pride  from  wallflower  prominence 
on  the  dance  floor.  Some  of  us 
have  tried  to  sit  on  our  hands  when 
we  became  conscious  of  our  mani- 
curing negligence,  after  it  was  too 
late  to  do  anything  about  it.  Some 
of  us  even  have  lost  a  job  on  that 
account,  or  the  blossoming  of  a  ro- 
mance. Haste  lays  waste  many  a 
beautiful  evening  for  the  woman 
who  must  be  well-groomed  if  she  is 
to  be  well  poised. 

Most  girls  have  spasms  of  doing 
things  for  their  faces  or  their  fig- 
ures or  their  hands  or  their  coiffures, 
Maybe  on  a  Sunday  they'll  go  in  for 
a  really  strenuous  session  with  their 
mirror  and  their  beauty  aids.  Mon- 
day they'll  feel  so  festive  that  they 
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Warm  milk,  as  a  nightcap,  is  one 
of  Vivienne's  favorite  means  of 
relaxation  after  the  stress  of  a 
broadcast,  when  she  feels  too 
tense  to  think  of  bed  and  sleep. 


won't  bother  with  any  beauty  rou- 
tine. By  Thursday  they'll  be  back 
in  the  same  old  rut  again. 

Vivienne  believes  that  the  only  in- 
surance policy  that  you  can  take  out 
in  "well-groomedness"  is  one  that 
invokes  system.  Sunday  for  the 
pedicure,  Sunday  and  Wednesday 
for  the  manicure,  Saturday  for  the 
hair,  and  so  on.  And  the  figure 
must  be  watched  every  day — every 
meal,  every  time  you're  slipping  into 
that  slinky  new  satin  or  velvet  that 
reveals  the  hipline  so  conspicuously. 
Vivienne  has  regular  massages.  She 
dotes  on  them  as  a  means  of  relaxa- 
tion as  well  as  a  means  of  keeping 
"mannequin's  hips."  Regular  mas- 
sages might  not  be  possible  for  all  of 
us,  but  regular  exercising,  and  regu- 
lar attention  to  diet  most  certainly 
are  possible. 

Warm  milk  as  a  nightcap  is  an- 
other of  Vivienne's  favorite  means 
of  relaxation,  especially  right  after 
the  stress  of  a  broadcast  when  she  is 
all  keyed  up  and  feeling  more  like 
dancing  than  going  to  bed  for  her 
beauty  sleep.  You  see  her  at  her 
cocktail  bar  sipping  milk,  a  good 
hint  for  all  would-be  beauties 
around  the  holidays. 

Vivienne  (Continued  on  pcujc  77) 


.  .  says  Ihis  California  bride 


Tall— with  honey-colored  hair, 
gray  eyes  and  a  smooth,  beauti- 
ful skin — Camay  never  had  a  fairer 
or  more  sincere  advocate. 

What  she  doesn't  quite  under- 
stand is  why  all  women  —  every- 
where—  aren't  just  as  devoted  to 
Camay!  And  there  is  something  in 
her  viewpoint.  Because  if  you,  and 
you,  and  you  would  begin  today 
with  Camay — note  how  swiftly  it 
lathers  and  how  luxuriantly  —  how 


CAMAY 


pleasant  is  its  delicate  fragrance  — 
how  soft  and  smooth  it  keeps  your 
skin — what  definite  improvements 
follow  its  use— Camay  would  be  vour 
beauty  soap,  solely  and  exclusivelv! 

Buy  at  least  three  cakes  of  Camay 
today.  You'll  find  that  its  price  is 
surprisingly  low. 

Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 
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Larry  Wolters 
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James  E.  Chinn 
Evening   and  Sunday  Star,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


H.  Dean  Fitzer 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Vivian  M.  Gardner 
Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Joe  Haeffner 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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Francisco,  Cal. 
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LUCKY  STRIKE  HIT  PARADE  WITH 
FRED  ASTAIRE,  LENNIE  HAYTON,  KAY 
THOMPSON  AND  CHARLES  CARLILE 
(NBC). 

Current  winner  of  Radio  Stars  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL  WITH  DICK 
POWELL,  GUEST  SCREEN  STARS  AND 
RAY  PAIGE'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Recent  winner  of  Radio  Stars  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Award. 

EDDIE  CANTOR  WITH  PARKYAKAR- 
KAS,  JIMMY  WALLINGTON  AND  GUEST 
ORCHESTRAS  (CBS). 

Laughs  and  tunes  galore. 

COLUMBIA  SYMPHONIC  HOUR — VIC- 
TOR BAY,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

Glorifying  the  classics. 

AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR  MU- 
SIC WITH  FRANK  MUNN,  VIVIENNE 
SEGAL  AND  GUS  HAENSCHEN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

A  favorite  of  long  standing. 

FLEISCHMANN  VARIETY  HOUR  WITH 
RUDY  VALLEE  AND  GUESTS  (NBC). 

Consistently  above  the  average. 

ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC). 

Life  as  you  know  it. 

CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  WITH  JES- 
SICA DRAGONETTE  (NBC). 

Would  that  there  were  more  like  Jessica.' 

MAJOR  BOWES'  AMATEUR  HOUR 
(NBC). 

everybody's  listening! 

VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  WITH  WILLIAM 
DALY'S  ORCHESTRA,  MARGARET 
SPEAKS  AND  MIXED  CHORUS  (NBC). 

One  of  the  finest  on  the  air. 

JELLO  PROGRAM  STARRING  JACK 
BENNY,  MICHAEL  BARTLETT  AND 
JOHNNY  GREEN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Making  the  world  a  merrier  place  to  live 


WALTZ  TIME — FRANK  MUNN,  TENOR; 
VIVIENNE  SEGAL,  SOPRANO;  AND  ABE 
LYMAN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Better  than  ever. 

FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY — 
VICTOR  KOLAR,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

Class  with  a  capital  C. 


RATINGS 

At  present,  there  are  so  many 
excellent  programs  on  the  air 
the  judges  found  it  quite  impos- 
sible to  single  out  the  best  five. 
Practically  every  important  pro- 
gram has  been  considered,  but, 
unfortunately,  space  does  not  per- 
mit a  complete  listing.  The 
ratings  are  as  follows : 

****  Excellent 
***  Good 
**  Foir 

The  ratings  of  the  Board  of 
Review  are  a  consensus  of  opinion 
of  radio  editors  throughout  the 
country  and  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  editorial  opinion  of 
Radio  Stars  Magazine. 

There  has  been  an  amazing 
general  improvement  in  radio  pro- 
grams. Today  there  is  scarcely  a 
program  on  the  air  which  is 
without  merit. 


LESLIE  HOWARD  DRAMATIC  SKETCHES 
(CBS). 

Of  course,  you   haven't  missed  one 

GRACE  MOORE  (NBC). 

Beautiful  to  hear,  beautiful  to  see. 

WALLACE  BEERY  AND  THE  SHELL 
PROGRAM  (NBC). 

Just  as  entertaining  as  he  is  on  the  screen. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CONCERTS  (NBC). 

Transforming  us  all  into  confirmed  music 
lovers. 

RCA  MAGIC  KEY  (NBC). 

Always  an  all-star  cast  of  guests. 

WORLD  PEACEWAYS  (CBS). 

War  on  wart 

HELEN  HAYES  (NBC). 

Superb  artistry,  as  you  like  it. 


CHESTERFIELD   PROGRAM  (CBS). 

Lily  Pons  and  Xino  Martini  on  alternate 

nights. 

TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC). 

Fred  Allen  in  person. 

FORD  PROGRAM  WITH  FRED  WARING'S 
PENNSYLVANIANS  AND  STOOPNAGLE 
&  BUDD  (CBS). 

Extraordinary  melody  and  humor. 

LAWRENCE  TIBBETT,  BARITONE,  WITH 
DON  VOORHEES  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS). 

Powerfully  good. 

CAMEL  CARAVAN  WITH  WALTER 
O'KEEFE,  DEANE  JANIS  AND  GLEN 
GRAY  AND  THE  CASA  LOMA  ORCHES- 
TRA (CBS). 

You'd  walk  a  mile  for  this  program. 

PHIL  BAKER  WITH  BEETLE,  BOTTLE 
AND  HAL  KEMP'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

A  grand  job. 

LUX  RADIO  THEATRE  (CBS). 

Seldom  less  than  superior. 

KATE  SMITH'S  COFFEE  TIME  WITH 
JACK  MILLER'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Don't  miss  it. 

MAXWELL  HOUSE  SHOW  BOAT  (NBC). 

It's  been  changed  for  the  better. 

PALMOLIVE  BEAUTY  BOX  THEATRE 
(NBCl. 

Dynamic  John  Barclay  and  guests. 


*** 


RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

limphasis  on  the  classics. 

BOND  BREAD  WITH  FRANK  CRUMIT 
AND  JULIA  SANDERSON  (CBS). 

Favorites  from  away  back. 

MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC). 

Almost  as  good  as  his  amateurs. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  NIGHT  WITH 
RAY  PERKINS  (CBS). 

Not  quite  as  amusing  as  the  Major's. 

PENTHOUSE  SERENADE— DON  MARIO 
(NBC). 

Don  is  always  enjoyable. 

LADY  ESTHER  PROGRAM  WITH 
WAYNE  KING  AND  ORCHESTRA  (CBS) 
(NBC). 

Distinctive. 
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FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PARTY 
(CBS). 

Well  worth  the  dialing. 

MANHATTAN  MERRY-CO-ROUND  WITH 
RACHEL  CARLAY  AND  AND  «■  SANNELLA'S 
ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Lively. 

BOAKE  CARTER  (CBS). 

Whatever  he  says  sounds  important. 

ONE  NIGHT  STANDS  WITH  PICK  AND 
PAT  (CBS). 

All  for  fun  and  fun  for  all. 

JERRY  COOPER,  BARITONE  (CBS). 

One  of  the  better  voices. 

SILKEN  STRINGS  WITH  CHARLES  PRE- 
VIN'3  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Lovely. 

THE  BAKERS  BROADCAST  WITH  ROBERT 
L.  RIPLEY;  OZZIE  NELSON  AND  HIS  OR- 
CHESTRA WITH  HARRIET  HILLIARD 
(NBC). 

Has  everything  it  takes. 

NEILA  GOODELLE  (NBC). 

Originality. 

TASTYYEAST  OPPORTUNITY  MATINEE 
(NBC). 

The  amateurs  again. 

ROSES  AND  DRUMS  (NBC). 

Long  a  leader. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN  (CBS). 

When  you're  in  the  mood. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  SKILLET  (CBS). 

Otherwise  known  as  Ld  East  and  Ralph 
Dumke. 

MELODIAN A  (CBS). 

Abe  Lyman,  Bcrnice  Claire  and  Oliver  Smith. 

JERGENS  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL  (NBC,. 

Gossip  galore! 

LOG  CABIN  (NBC). 

Yes,  indeed. 

LIFE  SAVERS'  RENDEZVOUS  (NBC). 

The  night  club  idea. 

KALTENBORN  EDITS  THE  NEWS  (CBS). 

Never  dull. 

RICHARD  HIMBER'S  STUDEBAKER  CHAM- 
PIONS (CBS). 

Style  aplenty. 

TOM  POWERS  (NBC). 

True  characterizations. 

WARDEN  LAWES  (NBC). 

Drama  behind  the  bars. 

THORNTON  FISHER  SPORTS  REVUE 
(NBC). 

Whether  you're  a  sports  fan  or  not,  you'll  like 
it. 

ATLANTIC  FAMILY  (CBS). 

Frank  Parker  is  starred. 

BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS). 

Vaudeville. 

LAZY  DAN  (CBS). 

Easy  on  the  disposition. 

GEORGE  BURNS  AND  GRACIE  ALLEN 
(CBS). 

Grade's  still  a  card. 

SOCONY  SKETCHBOOK  (CBS). 

Smart  entertainment. 

A  AND  P  GYPSIES  (NBC). 

Harry  Horlick  and  his  orchestra. 

SINCLAIR  GREATER   MINSTRELS  (NBC). 

With  all  the  old  time  zest. 

PHILIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC). 

Leo  Rcisman's  music  never  disappoints. 

VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC). 

Well  established. 

CAMPANA'S  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH  JUNE 
MEREDITH  AND  DON  AMECHE  (NBC). 

Try  it  tonight,  if  you  haven't  already. 

GABRIEL  HEATTER  (NBC). 

A  first-rate  news  interpreter. 

HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC). 

A  new  idea, 

EVENING  IN  PARIS  (NBC). 

The  Pickens  Sisters  for  one  thing! 

ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT  (CBS). 

Words  and  how  to  use  them. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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"Your  corsets  —  since  you  wear 
them  next  to  your  skin — need  fre- 
quent washings,"  declares  Nemo. 
"Not  only  to  preserve  their  looks 
and  fit,  but  because  perspiration 
when  allowed  to  remain  in  fine 
corsets  actually  rots  away  the 
strength  of  the  fabric!" 

A  DANGER.  Your  corsets  are 
made  of  "live"  fabric — need  gen- 
tle treatment.  Don't  make  the 
mistake  of  washing  them  with  hot 
water  or  a  strong  soap!  Any  soap 
less  pure  than  Ivory  is  apt  to 
make  the  elastic  flabby.  Use  chif- 
fon-thin Ivory  Flakes,  made  of 
pure  Ivory  Soap — "safe  even  for 
a  baby's  skin." 

A  PRECAUTION.  "If  you  give 
your  corsets  Ivory  Flakes  care  you 
can  keep  them  looking  as  they  did 
in  the  fitting  room,"  promises 
Nemo.  "Ivory  Flakes  are  an  ab- 
solutely pure  soap — they  preserve 
the  elasticity  and  fit,  prolong  the 
life  of  fine  corsets!" 


DO's  and  DON'Ts  in  Corset-washing 

DO  use  lukewarm  water  and  pure  Ivory  Flakes. 

DON'T  use  a  less-pure  soap — it  weakens  fabrics. 
DO  squeeze  suds  through,  using  a  soft  brush  on  soiled 
spots — Rinse  in  lukewarm  water. 

DON'T  rub,  wring  or  twist — it  may  distort  the 

garment. 

DO  roll  in  towel  and  knead  to  remove  excess  moisture. 

DON'T  allow  to  remain  rolled  up. 
DO  dry  garment  away  from  heat — Press  fabric  parts 
on  wrong  side  with  a  moderately  warm  iron. 

DON'T  use  hot  iron — Don't  iron  elastic. 


IVORY 

FLAKES 

for  SaL 


IVORY  FLAKES 
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c/ 

By  Tom  me  any 


Below  (left),  Dizzy  enjoys  a  favorite  pas- 
time. And  here  is  the  entire  Dean 
family  (left  to  right),  Mrs.  Dizzy,  Dad, 
Mrs.  Paul,  (standing)  Dizzy,  Elmer,  Paul. 


WHEN  you  consider  the  tremendous  amount 
df  words  flung  over  the  air-waves  every  year 
on  behalf  of  sporting  events,  it  seems  odd  that 
sport  has  yet  to  contrihute  its  first  radio  per- 
sonality. There  are  sports  hroadcastcrs,  to 
be  sure,  some  of  them  good,  some  of  them 
bad,  hut  there  is  no  one  figure  from  sport  itself  who 
definitely  has  established  himself  in  the  field  of  radio. 
There's  a  strong  possibility  that  Dizzy  Dean,  the  flamboy- 
ant Cardinal  pitching  star,  may  yet  be  the  man. 

Guest  stars  from  baseball,  football,  boxing  and  tennis 
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have  appeared  on  various  commercial  broadcasts,  hut  no 
sport  celebrity  ever  has  been  able  to  carry  his  own  pro- 
gram over  any  appreciable  period.  The  nearest  approach 
was  Babe  Ruth,  who  was  on  the  air  thrice  weekly  for 
thirteen  weeks  in  the  spring  of  1934  for  a  breakfast  food. 

The  Babe,  like  practically  every  other  notable  sporting 
figure  who  has  tried  the  air-waves,  suffered  because  be 
is  not  a  good  reader.  As  an  extemporaneous  speaker,  the 
Babe  was  line,  hut  he  dropped  into  a  near-drone  when 
reading  his  lines.  And  his  scrip! ,  in  my  opinion,  was 
the  best  anv  athlete  has  had  to  work  with  on  the  air  so 
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Pitching  Pride 
of  the  National 
League  —  Dizzy 
Dean  himself! 


Baseball's  Colorful  Hero, 
Dizzy  Dean,  Promises  to 
be  as  Popular  on  the  dir. 


Below,  Announcer  Ford  Bond  rehearses  the 
Dean  brothers  for  a  footlight  engagement. 
(Lower  right)  Fans,  meet  Paul  "Daffy"  and 
Jerome  "Dizzy,"  in  the  Cardinals'  dugout. 


far.  It  was  written  by  Bill  Slocum,  veteran  New  York 
City  baseball  writer  and  Ruth's  close  friend  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Possibly  the  nearest  thing  to  a  regular  sports  program 
by  an  athlete,  is  the  weekly  feature  of  Dizzy  Dean,  who 
last  year  was  voted,  by  sports  editors  throughout  the 
country,  the  outstanding  athlete  in  these  United  States. 
Diz  goes  on  the  air  weekly  for  an  East  St.  Louis,  Il- 
linois, furniture  dealer  when  the  Cardinals  are  at  home. 

It  would  be  fitting  if  Dean  were  to  be  the  first  sports 
figure  to  establish  a  regular  place  in  radio.     Diz  is  a 


natural  broadcaster — with  or  without  a  microphone.  He 
loves  to  sound  off,  as  ball  players  phrase  it,  has  the  nat- 
ural instincts  of  a  showman  and  positive  genius  for  saving 
something  that  starts  people  talking.  His  background  is 
the  most  interesting  since  the  late  Jack  Dunn  lifted  Babe 
Ruth  from  a  Baltimore  orphanage  to  become  baseball's 
brightest  star. 

With  his  brother  Paul,  Diz  constitutes  the  best  source 
of  copy  in  the  sports  world.  Diz,  spokesman  for  the 
pair,  gets  headlines  without  benefit  of  performance.  And, 
the  beauty  of  it  is,  he  has  the  (Continued  on  page  61) 
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THEV 
ALSO 
SERVE 


By    Dorothy  Brooks 


Three  notables  of  the  radio  scene — Dixie  Lee  (top 
picture),  who  won  a  place  of  her  own  before  she 
chose  to  be  Mrs.  Bing  Crosby.  (Center)  Gertrude 
Berg,  who  reversed  the  process,  with  the  help  of 
her  husband.  And  (below)  lovely  Annette  Hanshaw, 
whose  husband  devotes  himself  to  her  career. 


WHEN  a  young  woman  sacrifices  a  promising 
and  profitable  career,  as  a  lawyer,  an  actress, 
or  proprietress  of  a  tea  shoppe,  and  trades  the 
ups  and  downs  of  making  her  own  way  in  the 
world  for  the  security  of  a  home,  a  husband, 
and  all  that  goes  with  them,  her  sisters  beam 
approval.  She  is,  of  course,  fulfilling  a  woman's  natural 
destiny.  But  let  a  husband  abandon  his  career  to  work, 
no  matter  how  unselfishly,  to  further  the  career  of  his 
wife,  and  society  is  apt  to  view  the  self-sacrificing  man 
through  prejudiced  eyes. 

Nowhere  is  that  viewpoint  more  evident  than  in  the 
field  of  radio.  Dixie  Lee  was  applauded  when  she  left 
a  promising  screen  career  to  mother  three  babies  for 
Bing  Crosby,  and  incidentally  to  mother  Bing  himself, 
while  he  rose  to  fame  he  had  only  dreamed  of  before  he 
met  her.  The  two  Bennett  sisters,  acclaimed  as  screen 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  secretly  envy  their  lesser  pub- 
licized sister,  Barbara,  because  of  her  happy  marriage  to 
Morton  Downey,  even  though  she  abandoned  a  place  she 
already  had  won  on  Page  One  for  romance  and  domes- 
ticity. Margaret  Livingstone  bade  fair  to  become  the 
screen's  Number  One  home  wrecker  when  she  resigned  to 
become  the  Number  One  heart  interest  in  the  life  of  Paul 
White-man. 

Those  women,  and  the  others  who  have  done  likewise, 
bask  contentedly  in  their  husbands'  reflected  glory.  The 
world  drapes  figurative  laurel  wreaths  over  their  brows 
for  the  "sacrifice"  they  have  made  of  their  own  careers. 

But  what  of  the  husbands  who  are  content  to  remain 
unsung  in  the  background,  shadowed  by  the  glamour  of 
famous  radio  wives?  Husbands  who  actually  work  harder 
to  further  their  wives'  careers  than  the  most  slave-driven 
8.30-to-5.30  commuter — what  is  their  reward?  Certainly 
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Hn  appreciation  of  the  silent  partners  ta  the  shining 
success  of  many  of  radio's  most  popular  fauorites. 


not  the  acclaim  given  to  wives  when  the  position  is  re- 
versed. Indeed,  they  often  are  referred  to  sneeringly  hy 
men  who  work  only  half  as  hard,  and  achieve  far  less  than 
half  as  much. 

Countless  radio  fans  could  tell  you  what  Annette  Han- 
shaw  eats  for  breakfast,  but  they  never  heard  of  " Wally" 
Rose.  Even  a  casual  tuner-inner  may  have  heard  that 
Ruth  Etting  makes  her  own  clothes,  but  will  look  blank  if 
you  mention  Colonel  Snyder.  Who  does  not  know  every 
little  detail  in  the  rise  to  fame  of  Grace  Moore?  Yet 
how  many  could  tell  you  who  is  Valentin  Parera's  favorite 
singer?  These  radio  husbands,  and  others  similiarly  sit- 
uated form  a  silent  legion  of  unselfish  men  who,  giving  all, 
ask  nothing. 

During  the  war,  mothers  who  sat  behind  the  lines  at 
home  were  given  a  star  in  recognition  of,  their  sacrifice, 
devotion,  and  silent  courage.  Pin  a  star,  then,  on  the 
lapel  of  Herman  "Wally"  Rose,  self-effacing  and  highly 
efficient  husband  of  Annette  Hanshaw.  You  might  nomi- 
nate Wally  Hero  Husband  Number  One.  He  was  a  highly- 
paid  and  unusually  successful  executive  of  the  Columbia 
Recording  Studios  until  the  fateful  summer  day  when  the 
motor  of  his  automobile  went  dead  near  Mt.  Kisco,  New- 
York.  Wally  hied  himself  to  a  nearby  hotel  for  a  bite  of 
lunch  while  repairs  were  being  made.  There  he  overheard 
the  proprietor's  daughter  singing  a  haunting  melody,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  Wally  Rose  never  has  had  another 
thought  for  his  own  personal  success.  The  hotel  pro- 
prietor's daughter,  whose  voice  captivated  the  recording 
executive,  was  Annette  Hanshaw,  eighteen,  then,  with 
flaxen  hair  curling  about  her  doll-like  face. 

Rose's  mission  in  life  then  and  there  became  the  ad- 
vancement of  Annette  Hanshaw  to  the  place  in  the  sun 
which  he  felt  she  deserved.  His  fulfillment  of  that  mis- 
sion is  attested  by  the  success  Annette  subsequently  en- 


joyed, first  as  a  recording  artist  and  later  as  a  radio 
chanteuse.  Rose  gave  up  his  job  and  devoted  every  mo- 
ment of  his  time  to  the  girl  twenty  years  his  junior. 
Shrewdly  he  managed  her  affairs ;  painstakingly  he  taught 
her  the  art  of  "putting  over"  a  song.  His  devotion  to  his 
girl-wife  has  been  an  epic  of  unselfishness  and  consider- 
ation. Any  married  woman  will  appreciate  his  courage 
as  exemplified  in  his  deliberate  encouragement  of  the  illu- 
sion fostered  among  Annette's  public  that  she  is  unmar- 
ried. Because  Annette's  popularity  has  been  built  largely 
upon  her  appeal  to  the  young,  Rose  has  bent  every  effort 
to  suppress  all  reference  to  the  fact  that  she  is  married. 

Annette  is  fragile  and  easily  upset  temperamentally.  So, 
while  she  lies  abed  until  afternoon,  Rose  is  up  early 
bustling  about  the  city  selecting  her  songs,  doing  the  thou- 
sand and  one  chores  attendant  upon  radio  success.  One 
incident  will  illustrate  his  considerate  care  for  his  talented 
young  wife.  I  was  present  one  day  when  he  painstakingly 
took  apart  a  radio  publication  which  contained  a  photo- 
graph Annette  did  not  like,  a  picture  of  herself  which  had 
been  released  for  publication  by  mistake  and  without  her 
approval  or  that  of  Rose.  With  infinite  patience  he  un- 
bound the  magazine,  removed  the  offending  page,  and 
then  put  the  paper  back  together  again  so  that  Annette, 
perusing  it.  would  not  be  upset  by  the  picture.  During 
the  entire  month  the  magazine  was  on  sale,  he  was  un- 
remitting in  his  successful  efforts  to  prevent  her  from 
seeing  the  photograph. 

Few  romances  of  the  entertainment  world  are  so  suc- 
cessful as  the  Abie's  Irish  Rose  marriage  of  Ruth  Etting 
and  her  husband-manager  Colonel  Snyder.  The  envious 
point  to  the  Colonel's  luck  is  being  married  to  one  of  the 
richest  of  radio  stars.  They  overlook  the  fact  that  when 
he  married  Ruth,  she  was  singing  in  an  obscure  Chicago 
cafe.    Sacrificing  a  promising  {Continued  on  page  85) 


RADIO  STARS 


The  introduction — he 
gives  you  the  once 
over  —  do  your  eyes 
invite  friendship? 


The  first  date- 
he  follows  your 
eyes,  searching 
for  understand- 
in  g,  for  more 
than  friendship. 


SIX  STAGES 
I      OF  LOVE 


j 


Then  the  fateful 
moment,  when 
gazing  into  each 
others  eyes,  the 
realization  of  love 
comes. 


EYES 
INVITE 
ROMANCE 


Now  a  wonderful  new  way  to  beautify 
lashes— as  easy  as  using  lipstick  or  rouge. 

Instantly  EVERY  girl  can  have  the  romantic  eyes 
that  men  adore  .  .  .  thanks  to  the  latest  improvement 
in  mascaras,  based  on  years  of  experience. 

An  up-to-the-minute  creamy  mascara!  Always 
ready!  No  water  required!  No  mixing.  No  bother. 
Easier  to  apply.  In  40  seconds  your  lashes  look 
longer,  darker,  more  luxuriant. 

Creamy  \\  inx  comes  in  a  dainty,  convenient 
tube,  handy  to  use  anywhere,  anytime.  ^  ou  simply 
squeeze  a  bit  of  Creamy  \\  inx  on  a  brush  and 
apply  .  .  .  it's  so  eas) . 

This  new  Creamy  Winx  keeps  the  lashes  soft  and 
silky,  w  ith  no  danger  of  brittleness.  And.  of  course, 
this  new  style  of  Creamy  Y\  inx  Mascara  does  not 
smart — it  is  tear-proof,  smudge-proof.  Absolutely 
harmless. 

Its  creamy  smoothness  beautifies  lashes  natu- 
rally, overcoming  the  artificial  look  of  ordinary 
mascaras. 

Today,  buy  a  tube  of  this  new  Creamy  Winx — 
to  try  it  is  to  abandon  all  others.  Black,  brown  or 
blue.  At  all  10c  toilet  counters. 


Other  M  inx  Eye  Beautifiers 

Winx  Mascara  for  darkening  lashes  is  also  presented  in 
cake  and  liquid— each  superior  in  its  field.  For  lovelier 
brows,  use  a  Winx  Eyebrow  Pencil.  For  giving  your  eyes 
depth  and  accent,  use  Winx  Eye  Shadow. 

ROSS  COMPANY,  243  West  17th  Street,  New  York  City 


The  proposal  —  the 
"yes"  in  your  eyes  says 
more  than  lips  ever  can. 


At  the  altar — eyes  meet 
in  sacred  understanding. 


On  the  honeymoon  and 
ever  after  he  adores  your 
eyes — from  the  very 
introduction  you've  kept 
your  lashes  long  and 
alluring  with  Winx 
Mascara. 


WINX 
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RADIO  STARS 


FOR  DISTMGUISHED 
SERUICE  TO  RRDIO 


The  nimble-footed  Fred  Astaire, 
equally  entertaining  with  his  voice, 
has  become  one  of  radio's  favor- 
ite personalities  since  appearing 
on  the  program. 


TO  the  persistently  popu- 
lar "Lucky  Strike  Hit  Pa- 
.  rade,"  starring  Fred  As- 
taire with  Lennie  Hayton's 
orchestra,  RADIO  STARS 
MAGAZINE  presents  its 
monthly  award  for  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Radio. 
Never  has  a  livelier,  more 
tuneful,  more  invigorating 
program  brightened  the  airwaves.  The  "Lucky 
Strike  Hit  Parade"  has  the  nation  tapping  its  feet 
and  humming  away  the  blues! 

Selecting  the  week's  fifteen  most  popular  tunes 
Has  given  the  program  an  envied  individuality  and 
established  it  as  something  decidedly  more  enter- 
taining and  interesting  than  simply  an  hour  of 
dance  music.    Although  many  of  the  songs  con- 


The  youthful  Lennie  Hayton,  whose 
rhythmic  orchestra  you  hear  on 
the  "Lucky  Strike  Hit  Parade," 
started  his  mastery  of  the  piano 
at  the  age  of  six. 


tinue  as  hits  week  after  week, 
Lennie  Hayton's  masterful 
and  varied  arrangements 
keep  the  numbers  sparklingly 
new.  Lennie's  arrangements 
don't  confuse  and  befuddle, 
but  bring  out  and  enrich  the 
melody  of  the  song. 

The  addition  of  Fred  As- 
taire, whose  charming  sophis- 
tication is  not  lost  on  the  air;  the  remarkably  fine 
voices  of  Kay  Thompson,  Charles  Carlile  and  the 
Rhythm  Boys;  the  program's  flawless  presentation 
and  timeliness  and  the  music  of  Lennie  Hayton  and 
his  orchestra  make  the-  "Lucky  Strike  Hit  Parade" 
outstanding  entertainment.  RADIO  STARS  MAG- 
AZINE is  delighted  to  honor  it  with  its  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Radio  Award! 


RADIO 


Wide  World 


Above  areAke  Boswell  sisters — it  loob  like  five, 
but  it's  only  Constance,  Martha  and  Vet.  The 
other  two  are  what  is  called  "atmosphere". 
And  below  are  two  who  are  heard  in  the  "Club 
Continental" — Gertrude  Niesen  and  Phil  Regan. 


Johnny  Green  (above),  the  youthful  conductor 
of  "In  the  Modem  Manner",  is  pictured  here 
at  home  in  the  modern  manner  with  Mrs.  Green. 
Radio  songsters  James  Melton  and  Jane  froman 
(below)  now  are  featured  in  a  motion  picture. 


People  Vou  Know  and  Loue 
Hew  Photographs  of  Voor 
Fauorites  of  the  Hiriuaues. 


r 


Two  tainted  music-makers  (above!,  Loit  Ravel, 
contralto,  and  U'rth  Stevens,  orchestra  direc- 
tor, work  on  a  new  song.  Below,  "Any  day  is 
unlucky  when  you  meet  Grade  Allen,  says 
Black  Cat,  while  husband  George  Burns  groans. 


11!  Tilt 


and 


pas*  10 


Tiny  Helen  Hayes  and  her  hu$b< 
Charles  MacArthur,  at  breakf 


I 


Hay  Lrc  Jackson  Photo 


Here  Is  One 


AT  the  height  of  her  screer 
career,    Helen    Hayes  ha.' 
turned  her  back  on  the  golc 
and  tinsel  of   Hollywood  and 
said :   "I'm  through." 
There  was  none  of  the  usual  con 
tract  trouble,  no  flare  of  temperament 
no  studio  quarrel.     With  best  wishes  t( 
all,  she  vacated  her  Hollywood  home,  dis- 
mantled her  bungalow-dressing-room,  am 
boarded  an  east-lxiund  train  amid  choruse 
of:  "Why,  WHY.  Whyt' 
Her  answer,  briefly,  was:   "I've  signed 
radio  contract  for  twenty-six  weeks  on  th< 
air.    W'hile  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
could  handle  the  broadcasting   from  th< 
coast,  working  in  pictures  simultaneously 
I   don't   want  to  do  that.     1    feel  that 
could  not  do  justice  to  the  radio  progran 
if  I  tried  to  make  movies  at  the  same  time. 
Hollywood  gasped.    The  radio  world  cheered 
Hollywood   gasped   because,   in   making  he 
choice  at  this  time.  Miss  Hayes  turned  dowi 
one  of  the  most  flattering  offers  ever  made  t' 
a  movie  star:  an  offer  of  $85,000.00  to  pla 
the  lead  in  the  screen  version  of  the  Pulitze 
Prize  winner,  "The  Old  Maid." 
The  radio  world  cheered  because  it  was  the  firs 
time  a  movie  star  had  deserted  films  to  turn  t 
broadcasting.     Always  before  it  had  l)een  th 
other   way   around — the   screen   snatching  'taler 
away  from  the  air  with  dazzling,  extravagant  offer: 


UUHV  HELEH  HHVES 
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Clark  and  Mrs.  Gable,  Helen  and 
Charles  MacArthur  in  Hollywood. 


Three  friends,  Dolores  Del  Rio, 
Helen  Hayes  and  Virginia  Bruce. 


Star  Hollywood's  Glittering   Offers  Could  dot  Hold 


To  those  who  know  her  story,  there  was  nothing 
strange  about  Helen  Hayes'  choice.  To  her  friends,  it 
seemed  inevitable  that  she  should  retire  from  the  screen. 

In  the  first  place,  she  has  always  hated  the  idea  of 
being  a  movie  star.   That  career  is  alien  to  her  nature. 

A  person  of  simple  tastes,  she  resented  the  fact  that 
she  was  expected  to  look  and  act  like  a  glamour-lady  of 
the  screen.  In  Hollywood,  surrounded  by  glittering  con- 
stellations of  beautifully  gowned  women,  she  said  sadly : 
"I'm  certainly  the  worst-dressed  woman  in  America !" 

Once  she  overheard  a  girl  exclaim  to 
her   escort :    "But   it   can't   be   Helen  . 
Hayes !    No  movie  star  would  wear  a        b u  mi 
shabby  coat  like  that!"    Helen  was  so 
upset   she   went   out   immediately   and  111  0  5 

bought  a  beautiful  sable  wrap,  comment- 
ing apologetically :  "After  all,  a  sable 
coat  will  do  to  cover  up  any  kind  of  a  dress,  won't  it?" 

But  Hollywood  is  a  city  of  fine  feathers,  where  women 
recline  for  hours  on  end  in  perfumed  beauty  salons ; 
where  a  day  is  not  considered  wasted  if  it  has  been  spent 
choosing  a  dress  or  a  hat.  It  was  a  new  world  to  Helen 
Hayes,  and  she  never  quite  understood  it.  Her  world 
since  childhood  had  been  one  of  serious,  hard  work.  On 
the  stage  since  she  was  nine  years  old,  she  had  studied 
and  slaved  and  fought  her  way  up  from  children's  roles 
to  ingenue  parts,  and  over  the  high  hurdle  to  starring. 

Sleeper  jumps,  nightly  performances,  rehearsals  till 
dawn,  summer  stock,  meals  on  the  fly,  tedious  costume 
fittings,  and  always  study,  study,  study.  If  she  had  a 
moment's  leisure,  there  were  books  she  should  read,  plays 
to  be  seen,  dear  friends  with  whom  she  cherished  an 


afternoon.  Time  always  has  been  precious  to  her.  She 
never  could  quite  fit  into  the  Hollywood  merry-go-round, 
where  it  was  considered  smart  to  pour  time  and  energy 
into  the  business  of  making  a  good  appearance. 

Then,  there  is  her  family.  She  always  resented  the  way 
the  screen  interfered  with  her  home  and  family  life.  She 
went  to  Hollwood  first,  not  to  go  into  movies,  but  to  join 
her  husband,  Charles  MacArthur,  who  was  there  under 
contract,  writing  scenarios.    When  it  was  announced  in 
the  New  York  papers  that  Helen  Hayes — one  of  the  stage's 
great  ones,  who  never  had  even  sub- 
mitted to  a  screen  test — was  leaving  for 
I  0  r  B  d         Hollywood,  reporters  rushed  to  catch  her 
at  the  station.    They  saw  her  boarding 
till       C-^"  the  train,  her  baby  in  her  arms.    And  to 
their  question :   "Why  are  you  going  to 
Hollywood?"  she  answered  simply:  "I 
want  to  be  with  Charlie." 

Once  on  the  Coast,  she  was  talked  into  playing  in  "The 
Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet."  Charlie  had  just  finished 
writing  the  script  for  the  film.  Helen  played  the  part 
and  won  the  Academy  Award  with  her  performance. 
And  after  that  the  movie  net  tightened.  Many  of  her 
admirers,  for  a  long  time,  feared  that  she  gradually  would 
be  weaned  away  from  Broadway  and  "an  art  that  was 
moi-e  subtle  than  any  she  had  a  chance  to  exhibit  on  the 
screen. 

But  there  never  was  a  time  when  leaving  for  the  coa-t 
wasn't  a  heartbreak  for  her.  At  their  home  in  Nyack, 
New  York,  with  Charlie  and  their  child,  Mary,  with  her 
flower  gardens  to  tend  and  friends  closef  by,  she  was 
happy.     But  she  never  was   ( Continued  on  page  79) 
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By  ROBERT 
I  .    R  I  P  I  E  V 


Did  you  know  that  sausages  grew  onj 
trees?     Here  is  Robert  L  "Believe  It 
or  Not"   Ripley,   picking   one  from  a 
tree  near  Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony,  Central 
Africa.     It  is  a  fruit,   really.  Dried, 
we  use  them  in  America  for  sponges. 
Natives  use  them  for  food,  drink  and! 
clothing.    In  the  Royal  Temple  Garden, 1 
Bangkok,  Siam,  is  this  fearsome  statue. 


LIFE  IS  BT 


Belieue  it  or  not!   fleuertheless  I  wouldn't  change 


QUEEREST  thing  I  know  is  the  idea  you 
folks  have  that  this  job  of  mine  is  easy! 
Nothing  to  do,  you  think,  but  roam  about  the 
world,  draw  pictures,  talk  over  the  radio  and 
make  pots  of  money ! 
Let  me  tell  you  here  and  now  that  there  are 
times  when  it  is  the  toughest  job  in  the  world,  times  when 
my  life  is  at  stake.  For  example,  how  would  you  like  to 
travel  for  days  across  China  without  a  bit  of  food,  -with 
fleas  nipping  you  from  toe  to  collar-bone,  with  mosquitoes 
chawing  great  chunks  out  of  your  neck  and  ears — and  all 
the  time  the  heat  frying  you,  the  smells  of  your  compart- 
ment driving  you  berserk?  Would  you,  once  safely 
arrived  in  civilization,  go  on  with  the  job?  Maybe  you 
would — and  then  again,  you  might  quit  right  there. 

I  have  traveled  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  countries,  on 
steamships,  trains,  planes,  boats,  camel-back,  horse-back, 
mule-back — in  rickshas,  ox-carts  and  dog-wagons.  Thrill- 
ing? Certainly  it  is— but  only  when  I'm  safe  at  home! 
It's  thrilling  chatting  about  my  adventures  over  coffee 
taken  on  a  clean,  American  porch  with  some  friends.  And 
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how  pleasant  to  dream  about  far-off  places  in  a  snug 
studio  before  a  crackling  log  fire! 

But  in  the  jungle  there  is  no  comfort  and  little  security. 
In  the  jungle  there  are  no  waiters — and  the  food  can  be 
anything  from  stewed  grasshoppers  to  roasted  snake. 
Sometimes,  to  save  myself  from  hunger,  I  have  eaten 
whatever  strange  food  was  set  before  me.  To  quench  my 
thirst  I  have  swallowed  water  from  polluted  streams. 
And  why  I  have  not  got  typhoid  I  do  not  know.  Dysen- 
tery I  have  had  several  times.  They  call  this  the  plague 
of  the  tropics,  this  illness  which  drains  your  energy 
Lying  day  after  day  listlessly  in  bed.  I  have  felt  that  an) 
job,  however  wretched,  was  better  than  this  one  of  min« 
with  all  its  glamour. 

Yes,  I  am  only  a  reporter  and  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  oddities  I  talk  about  are  the  result  of  my  owr 
bright  ideas.  I  have  a  staff  of  sixteen  who  plow  theit' 
way  through  books  and  magazines  in  thirteen  languages] 
medical  books,  old  manuscripts,  brittle  old  records.  The; 
smoke  out  many  weird  facts.  And  when  they  are  nol 
busy  discovering  the  fantastic,  they  are  checking  tb*  i 


In  Kairovan,  North  Afnca,  one  of 
the  holiest  cities  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan world,  these  anchors  are  trea- 
sured, believed  to  be  the  selfsame 
ones  with  which  Noah  fastened  his 
Ark  to  Mt.  Ararat.  And  in  Bali,  in 
the  Dutch  East  Indies,  the  natives 
give  more  time  to  play  than  to  work. 
Here  are  two  holiday  grotesques. 


STAKE! 


jabs  with  anybody! 


SLOW  UP* 


veracity  of  suggestions  received  in  the  mail. 

People  ask  me  how  soon  I  shall  come  to  the 
end  of  my  oddities.  The  answer  is — never. 
That  part  of  my  job  is  easy.  I  could  lock  my- 
self up  for  ten  years,  never  stir,  and  still  be 
able  to  make  you  gasp  at  your  loud-speaker 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  a  year.  And 
longer,  too.  Yes,  and  without  repeating  myself 
once ! 

Back  in  1918,  when  I  drew  my  first  Believe 
It  or  Not  cartoon  for  the  New  York  Globe,  I 
almost  went  crazy  trying  to  find  ideas  for  the 
next  one.  But  as  I  struggled,  it  grew  easier. 
The  second  was  the  hardest — the  twentieth  was 
relatively  easy.  It  gets  easier  all  the  time  and 
I  have  been  at  it  seventeen  years — and  I  think 
I  could  continue  for  one  hundred  and  seventeen. 

Something  there  is  about  human  beings  that 
drives  them  to  doing  curious  things.  Here,  for 
example,  is  a  fond  father  who  wants  to  build  a 
doll's  house  for  his  {Continued  on  page  64) 


Ripley  finds 
other  oddities 
in  East  Africa. 
The  Royal  East 
African  Auto 
Association 
posts  this  sign, 
warning  drivers 
to  hoot  —  lest, 
rounding  a  turn, 
ey  come  upon 
sleeping  lion! 


th 


a  sleeping 


Olittt  sbe,     Above  her  J       tbe  }eg 

"ePS£rv  ^  *!l  and  opera  igfSS* 
SeWOtn  1    screen         were  h*^ 

It*  Accorded  tc >  je    >A  t0  be  n 

Grace  >       «rasnl  *  Pvtremei> 

ner     Set  ^°n1 
28  stops  ner 


^  *Sif».it?^?  it   had  o< 


her.  ^e 

aSs^en\S  eves.  that 
raS  g'^en  an  ?v  V>     ^  divine*'  ftoV 

0  ff oi  Grace  s  K>     it  must 

Und'  \     Grace  «u 
floppy- 
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NINO  MARTINI  has  never  said:  "I  love 
you,"  to  any  woman  ! 

That  is  because  these  words  have  meaning  for 
him,  a  meaning  beyond  the  glib  assurance  a 
chance  moon  or  a  star-hung  night  can  give  to 
men's  tongues. 
It  goes  deeper  than  that.  This  most  romantic  tenor  of 
all  is  afraid  to  love. 

When  a  man  or  woman  is  caught  up  in  a  neurosis, 
psychologists  trace  back  through  the  years  to  the  begin- 
nings of  that  man  or  woman.  Somewhere  in  their  child- 
hood lies  the  thing  that  is  the  basis  for  their  fear  and 
holds  them  back  from  living  completely  and  fully. 

Martini  is  a  little  surprised,  himself,  that  no  woman  has 
ever  touched  him  so  deeply  that  life  without  her  would 
be  intolerable.  A  psychologist  would  probably  say  the 
answer  is  the  tomb  he  visited  as  a  child. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  lie  in  that  tomb,  quiet  in  their  sleep 
of  all  time. 

Nino  Martini  knew  about  love  before  most  boys  do. 
For  in  that  city  of  Verona  where  he  was  born,  were  born, 
too,  the  lovers  held  most  dearly  to  the  world's  heart. 
There  where  he  had  his  being,  Romeo  and  Juliet  had  their 
being,  and  lived  their  little  while  and  died  because  they 
loved  each  other  so  much  that  neither  could  bear  living 
without  the  other. 

That  tomb  was  in  his  consciousness  from  the  first  time 


By  Elizabeth  Benneche  Petersen 


impressions  began  to  creep  in  upon  his  baby  brain.  For 
the  land  surrounding  it  was  owned  by  his  grandfather  and 
his  father  was  custodian  of  the  young  lovers'  last  resting 
place.  They  took  that  tomb  casually  for  the  most  part, 
the  Martinis,  and  Nino  remembers  how  his  mother  used 
to  go  into  it  to  wash  and  prepare  vegetables  for  the  family 
dinner,  for  it  was  cool  in  there  and  sheltered  from  the 
heat  of  an  Italian  summer. 

It  was  different  with  the  boy.  When  he  first  began  to 
sing  he  sought  seclusion  in  his  shyness  and  he  had  discov- 
ered, too,  that  the  acoustics  in  this  chamber  fashioned  of 
century-old  stone  were  perfect  as  a  practice  hall.  So  it 
was  to  Romeo  and  Juliet  that  he  first  poured  out  his 
heart  in  song. 

It  must  have  sunk  deep  in  this  sensitive  boy's  imagina- 
tion, singing  of  love  to  those  young  lovers  dead.  When 
he  speaks  their  names  it  is  as  if  he  were  speaking,  not  of 
two  people  who  have  become  a  legend,  but  of  a  boy  and  a 
girl  whom  he  knows."  A  boy  and  a  girl  for  whom  he  has 
warmth  in  his  voice  and  sympathy  in  his  eyes. 

He  feels  close  to  them.  To  him  they  are  alive  and 
vibrant  and  real,  his  friends,  who  have  shared  the  tragedy 
of  their  love  with  him.  They  have  shown  him  how  love 
can  hurt  and  because  of  the  hurt  they  found,  they  have 
made  him  afraid  to  love. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Martini  has  given  much  thought 
to  love. 


Probing  the  Reason  Why  the  Glamorous  llino  martini 
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Nino  Martini,  famous  star  of  grand 
of  radio,  concert,  and  more  recently  of 
motion  pictures,  in  some  interesting  poses. 
Left,  a  studio  portrait,  showing  a  serious 
side.  Next,  with  "Mother  Schumann-Heink," 
herself  a  star  of  concert  and  opera  and 
radio.  Above,  with  Anita  Louise,  in  a  scene 
from  a  Fox  film,  "Here's  to  Romance." 


'Once,  long  ago,  there  was  a  girl  in  Italy,"  he  said 
lowly  and  there  was  a  remembered  feeling  in  his  voice. 
'It  was  the  first  time  a  girl  had  filled  me  with  tenderness. 
More  than  that,  we  were  friends.    We  understood  each 
!  )ther.    There  was  always  so  much  to  say  when  we  were 

I  .ogether. 

"I  thought  then  it  would  always  be  like  that  and  when 
[  thought  of  the  future  I  saw  this  girl  as  my  wife,  shar- 
ing my  thoughts  and  love  always.  But  I  did  not  tell  her 

II  loved  her  or  ask  her  to  be  my  wife. 

"My  career  was  only  starting  and  I  had  nothing  to  offer 
her.    And  even  then,  young  as  I  was,  I  had  the  convic- 
tion that  it  is  unfair  to  a  woman  to  ask  her  to  become 
i  engaged  when  the  marriage  must  necessarily  be  years  in 
the  distance. 

"My  work  called  me  away  and  I  was  gone  two  years. 
When  I  returned  again  I  could  not  wait  to  see  her.  But 
from  the  first  moment  I  knew  it  was  different.  She  still 
was  beautiful,  even  more  lovely  than  I  had  remembered, 
and  she  still  had  the  charm  and  intelligence  that  had 
moved  me  so  deeply.  But  something  was  gone.  The 
tenderness,  the  quickening  of  my  heart  at  her  smile,  all 
the  little  intangible  things  that  are  a  part  of  love. 

"I  was  glad  then  I  had  not  asked  her  to  marry  me.  All 
my  life  I  have  wondered  at  men  who  say:  '/  love  you' 
to  every  girl  who  momentarily  stirs  them.  For  unless  it 
lasts  these  words  must  be   (Continued  on  page  SI) 


has  remained  a  bachelor. 


Returning  by 
air  from  the 
coast,  after 
a  gratifying 
triumph,  won 
in  his  first 
starring  pic- 
ture, "Here's 
to  Romance." 


Wide  World 
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Below  are  four  famous  folk  whom  the 
radio  has  wooed  with  varying  suc- 
cess. Chaplin's  art  of  pantomime 
must  await  the  advent  of  television. 
Fascinating  Mae  West  awaits  the 
proper  vehicle  for  her  rare  gifts. 
Maestro  Toscanini  recently  oonducted 
a  symphony  orchestra  in  an  espe- 
cially prepared  concert.  And  for- 
mer Queen  Marie  of  Roumania,  who 
came  too  soon  and  upset  atbroadcost! 


Katharine  Hepburn  is 
mike-shy.  She  is  one 
movie  star  who  feels 
broadcasting  hurts 
rather  than  helps  her 
popularity  with  fans. 


And  above  are  three  popular  favorites  reluctant  to 
broadcast.  Chevalier  had  a  fling  at  it,  but  he,  like 
Katharine  Hepburn,  is  mike-shy.  Garbo  will  consent 
whenever  satisfactory  terms  can  be  agreed  upon.  And 
sponsors  would  like  very  much  to  sign  George  Arliss. 


H  Fascinating  Tale  of  Radio's  Quest  for  Celebrities. 
H  Few  Still  Hold  Out,  but  Some  Day  They'll  Capitulate. 


LIKE  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 
Radio  always  gets  its  man ! 

If  you  doubt  it,  get  your  newspaper  and 
look  at  the  radio  programs.    Count  the  celeb- 
rities— stars  from  Hollywood  and  Broadway, 
from  Grand  Opera  and  the  concert  stage  .  .  . 
notables   from  the  halls  of  government,   from  palaces 
and  palazzos.   They've  all  capitulated,  except  for  a  hand- 
ful of  die-hards. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  presence  of  a  star  on  a 
radio  program  was  a  rarity.  But  every  year  has  seen 
radio  raid  the  haunts  of  celebrities  and  bring  them  to 
the  loudspeakers. 

Paderewski  is  a  recent  recruit.  Two  years  ago  he 
played  once  for  the  British  Broadcasting  Company,  a 
performance  short-waved  to  this  country.  When  it  was 
over,  he  swore  never  to  do  it  again. 

"Too  brutally  mechanical,"  said  the  Polish  pianist. 
But.  the  other  day  he  changed  his  mind.    He  will  play 
as  at  a  concert,  for  an  hour  or  more.    The  microphone 
can  have  all  or  part  of  his  playing — but  he  won't  play 
just  one  selection. 

George  Arliss  is  another  you  never  have  heard — but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  he  won't  broadcast,  some  day. 
.  Sponsors  would  like  to  sign  him,  but  the  figure  has  not 
yet  been  agreed  upon. 

Greta  Garbo,  also,  has  indicated  that  she  could  be  per- 
suaded, if  a  satisfactory  agreement .  could  be  reached. 

The  only  great  violinist  you  haven't  heard  is  Fritz 
Kreisler — the  greatest  of  them  all.  His  original  objec- 
tion to  radio  was  that  transmission  was  poor  and  would 
distort  his  playing.  Then  he  refused  an  offer  because 
the  proposed  program  included  several  comedians.  Right 
now  he  won't  talk  business  at  any  price.  But  we  still 
hope  to  hear  him  on  the  air.  and  confidently  expect  it. 


Besides  Kreisler.  one  other  musical  celebrity  hangs 
back — Rachmaninoff,  the  justly  famous  Russian  pianist. 
But  he,  too,  may  some  day  change  his  mind. 

Arturo  Toscanini.  unquestionably  the  greatest  orches- 
tra conductor  in  the  world,  was  on  the  air  once  only.  His 
appearances  with  the  Philharmonic  don't  count.  The 
story  goes  that  General  Motors  offered  him  plentv  of 
money  if  he  would  lead  their  Sunday  night  concert — 
but  he  would  not  accept  money. 

Then  they  offered  him  a  16-cylinder  automobile  deliv- 
ered to  the  door  of  his  home  in  Milan,  Italy — not  quite 
realizing  the  kind  of  bargain  they  had  made. 

This  offer  Toscanini  accepted. 

The  car  cost  $8,000  set  up  and  ready  to  roll  in  Detroit. 
The  duty  on  a  car  in  Italy  is  exactly  125%.  So,  before 
counting  shipping  costs,  the  price  of  the  gift  already  was 
$18,000.  Now  slap  on  a  conservative  $2,000  for  trans- 
portation and  it  reaches  a  total  of  $20,000.  Also,  the 
automobile  thus  presented  falls  in  the  category  of  a  gift, 
so  its  recipient  pays  no  income  tax  on  it. 

All  of  which  puts  the  maestro  at  the  top  of  the  radio 
money-makers. 

As  to  royalty,  all  but  a  few  have  tumbled.  The  former 
German  Kaiser  is  one  man  you  have  never  heard.  Re- 
cently, when  asked  to  speak,  he  said:  "My  well-known 
principles  of  modesty  forbid  it." 

Stalin,  top  man  in  Soviet  Russia,  won't  even  answer 
the  invitation  to  go  on  the  air.  Gandhi  was  difficult  to 
get.  Also  the  King  of  Siam.  They  dwelt  so  far  away 
from  wires  and  good  radio  facilities  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  bring,  them  to  you.  However,  when  Gandhi 
came  to  London  and  Siam's  monarch  came  to  New  York, 
they  submitted  gracefully. 

Which  reminds  me  of  Bertha  Brainard's  story  of 
Queen  Marie  of  Roumania's  (Continued  on  page  95) 
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Rosemary  Lane,  who  with  her 
sister,  Priscilla,  contributes 
many  a  bright  spot  to  the 
Fred  Waring  program,  is  one 
of  the  most  winning  of  radio's 
younger  stars.  With  an  enor- 
mous zest  for  life,  Rosemary 
finds  everything  interesting, 
even  the  long  hours  and  hard 
work  of  rehearsals.  It  it 
that  quality  of  enthusiasm 
which  so  delights  listeners. 


feet  Patti  from  Atlantic  Cityl 
Iree  months  after  her  network 
t'but  as  a  sustaining  artist, 
ung  Patti  Chapin  was  engaged 
the  featured  singer  on  the 
amily  Hotel"  program,  star- 
ng  Jack  Pearl.   More  recently 
le  was  established  in  her  own 
ogram — heard  every  Mon- 
ay.  Patti  also  is  featured  now  on 
her  outstanding  broadcasts, 
lore's  no  keeping  Patti  down  I 


By  RUTH  GERI 


nLL  DAY  the  sun  sears  the  plains  of  Eritrea  with 
brutal,  relentless  fire,  till  at  last  night  descends  with 
its  equally  cruel  frost.  In  their  drab,  brown  tents, 
the  Italian  soldiers  huddle  together,  wondering  if 
it  perhaps  is  not  better  to  scorch  all  day!  than  to  shiver  all 
night.  Over  there,  just  a  few  feet  over  the  border  in 
Ethiopia,  death  may  be  hiding  in  ambush.  But  tonight 
it  is  Sunday  and  they  are  still  alive  and  there  must  be 
amusement  to  distract  a  soldier  from  the  grimness  of 
war.   The  radio — cards — a  cigarette.  .  . 

In  the  communications  tent  a  serious,  darkly  handsome 
lieutenant  bends  over  his  receiving  set.  It  is  lucky,  he 
thinks,  that  he  is  a  sound-engineer  and  that  the*  set  is 
perhaps  the  best  in  all  Africa  .  .  . 

Far  away  in  Chicago,  a  friendly  noonday  sun  shines 
down  on  the  whiteness  of  the  Wrigley  Building  rising 
from  the  banks  of  the  Chicago  River.  Outside,  leisurely 
strollers  promenade  Michigan  Avenue  on  their  way  from 
church.  Within,  although  it  is  Sunday,  there  is  as  much 
bustle  as  ever  in  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Studios,  for 
radio  knows  no  day  of  rest. 

A  slim,  blonde  girl  stands  before  a  microphone.  An 
engineer  raises  his  hand.  All  right,  take  it  away !  And 
the  limpid,  sweet  voice  of  Vivien  della  Chiesa  is  loosed  on 
the  air  waves,  to  bring  beauty  and  joy  into  a  million 
homes ;  to  go  out  even  across  a  continent  and  an  ocean  to 
distant  Africa. 

Surely  it  is  a  long  way  from  Chicago  to  Ethiopia,  and 
Premier  Mussolini's  quarrel  with  the  Ethiopians  is  a 
dim,  distant  catastrophe  which  one  reads  about  in  the 
papers  while  enjoying  a  nice,  warm  breakfast.  And  yet 
from  the  silken-haired  girl  at  the  microphone  in  Chicago, 
to  the  dark,  tragic  Italian  lieutenant  bent  breathlessly  over 
his  radio,  there  stretches  a  fragile,  tenuous  thread  of 
sound,  binding  them  with  a  golden  cord  of  music  and 
love.  And  if  there  is  a  shadow  of  a  tear  in  her  blue  eyes 
as  she  sings  the  tender  words  of  a  love  song,  it  is  because 


Uiuien  della  Chiesa  sings 
from  Chicago  to  a  lonely 
louer  in  a  far-away  land. 

UUHEI1  SHALL 
THEV  mEE| 

ncnm? 


of  the  fear  clutching  at  her  heart  for  her  loved  one.  An 
if  he,  in  far  off  Africa,  smiles  as  he  catches  the  echo 
her  beloved  voice,  it  is  because  it  is  good  to  know  that 
least  she  is  safe  and  it  is  comforting  to  hear  her  sw^ 
tones  in  the  wilderness. 

Love  came  riding  over  the  waves  to  pretty  eightee 
year-old  Vivien  della  Chiesa  on  the  wings  of  Balboa 
Armada — that  splendid  fleet  of  seaplanes  which  can 
bearing  the  good  will  of  the  Italian  people  to  the  Chicaj 
World's  Fair  in  1933.  Vivien,  just  out  of  high  schoi 
never  dreaming  that  fame  was  to  come  to  her  so  soo 
went  down  to  Grant  Park,  with  so  many  other  I  tali, 
girls,  waving  a  flag  and  shouting  a  greeting.  Almost  ii 
mediately  her  interest  centered  in  just  one  of  all  the  han 
some,  bronzed,  intrepid  fliers,  who  speedily  were  whisfe 
away  for  a  royal  reception.  It  didn't  matter  that  thl 
were  gone  so  soon.  Vivien  counted  herself  lucky  inde 
that  she  would  see  hint  again  at  the  banquet  where  S 
was  to  sing,  which  was  to  he  tendered  the  heroes  by 
Italian  organization  to  which  her  mother  and  fall 
belonged. 

She  blushed  prettily  as  all  the  dashing  Italian  visit- 
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yer  his  radio, 
the  plains  of 
itrea,  young 
eu  tenant  Emil 
nardi  of  the 
a  I  i  a  n  Army 
tars  her  loved 
ice.  When  will 
see  her  again? 


omplimented  her  for  the 
eauty  and  charm  of  her  voice, 
ut  when  he  came  she  stood 
ere  awkward  and  tongue-tied, 
le  was  curious  about  her  name. 
)id  she  perhaps  come  from 
he  town  of  Chiesa?  he  asked. 
'No,  I  was  born  right  here 
Chicago  and  I've  never  been 
Italy,  but  my  family  come 
rom  there — they  take  their 
ame  from  the  village,"  she 
eplied,  hating  herself  for 
lushing  a  deep  crimson  and 
hankful  that  she  had  studied 
er  Italian  so  well.  Of  course, 
he  had  meant  to  use  it  only 

or  the  opera,  but  to  what  sweet  purpose  she  now  was 
mtting  it! 

"But,  how  fortunate!"  he  exclaimed.  "My  family,  too, 
ire  from  Chiesa!" 

Of  course,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  della  Chiesa  must  meet 
Jeutenant  Emil  Finardi,  who  was,  so  to  speak,  almost 
n  neighbor.  Certainly,  they  knew  the  Finardis  although 
hey  could  not  remember  this  Emil  who  must  have  been 
running  around,  no  bigger  than  a  tadpole,  when  they  had 
left  Italy  for  America.  With  true  Italian  hospitality, 
ifiVivien's  mother  greeted  this  son  of  an  old  friend,  press- 
ing upon  him  eager  invitations.  But  surely  he  must  come 
to  supper  with  them  one  night  and  tell  them  of  his  father 
and  mother  and  eat  good  home-cooked  vermicelli  and 
spaghetti. 

If  Mrs.  Chiesa  secretly  nursed  any  matchmaking 
jijscheme  for  capturing  so  distinguished  a  son-in-law.  it 
ijwas  for  Vera,  her  beautiful  elder  daughter.  Vivien,  too. 
itjwhen  she  dared  to  think  at  all,  sighed  hopelessly ;  for  what 


Illustrated  by  Ralph  Shepard 


chance  had  she,  little  more  than  a  schoolgirl,  against  her 
sister?  But  from  the  first  Emil  had  eyes  only  for  Vivien, 
whose  hair  was  the  color  of  sweet,  yellow  Lombardy  wine 
and  eyes  like  blue  Italian  lakes  and  a  voice  which  rightly 
should  one  day  echo  in  the  famous  La  Scala — Vivien, 
who  was  yet  but  a  baby,  as  mama  said. 

But  at  eighteen  one  is  not  too  young  to  understand  the 
quickening  of  the  heart  and  the  unspoken  words  in  a 
man's  eyes,  and  so  quickly  (for  time  was  so  pitifully 
short)  these  two — young  Vivien  {Continued  on  page  66) 
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SECRETS 

of  the 
LUX  RADIO 
THEATRE 


The  first  program 
to  broadcast  full 
length  plays  with  M 
famous  stage  stars  Jm 


By    Dora  v 


Albert 


Not  even  the  volatile  Lupe  Velez  is 
temperamental  when  she  goes  on  the 
air  for  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre.  For 
her  it  is  a  most  thrilling  experience. 


USICAL  COMEDIES  may  come  and  go  on  the 
air,  but  there  is  one  dramatic  program,  the  Lux 
I  Radio  Theatre,  which  seems  destined  to  go  on 
forever.  It  has  brought  us  John  Boles  and  Miriam  Hop- 
kins in  "Seventh  Heaven."  Tallulah  Bankhead's  "Let  Us 
Be  Gay,"  Claudette  Colbert's  "Holiday,"  Leslie  Howard's 
"Romantic  Age,"  Wallace  Beery's  inimitable  portrait  of 
"Lightnin',"  and  Helen  Hayes'  tender  "Peg  o'  My  Heart." 
Over  forty  hit  shows  have  been  produced  already,  and 
there's  a  new  one  on  the  boards  each  week. 

Already  the  program,  which  started  last  October,  has 
built  up  three  legends,  the  Broadway  legend,  the  legend 
of  America  and  the  Hollywood  legend.  Probably  Broad- 
way has  the  sanest  viewpoint.  It  regards  the  Lux  Radio 
Theatre  as  the  smartest  bit  of  dramatic  showmanship  on 
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the  air,  and  also  as  a  glittering  show  window  where 
Broadway  topnotchers  c£n  parade  their  wares.  To  Amer- 
ica at  large  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  is  a  glorified  road 
show,  bringing  Broadway  to  the  most  isolated  sections 
of  the  country.  Hollywood  sees  it  as  an  opportunity 
for  a  grand  and  glorious  week-end,  an  exciting  and 
thrilling  house-party  created  for  the  special  benefit  of 
Hollywood  stars.  Lupe  Velez  flies  to  New  York,  dashes 
around  town,  appears  for  one  thrilling  hour  on  the  air, 
earns  enough  money  to  pay  for  a  whole  week's  jamlxiree! 

At  any  rate,  everyone  agrees  that  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre 
is  unique.  It  has  brought  more  stars  into  one  studio  than 
any  other  program.  It  has  produced  more  fireworks, 
more  comedy,  and  more  heartache  behind  the  scenes  than 
any  other  program. 

You've  heard  that  Wallace  Beery  worked  with  his  sus- 
penders hanging  down  over  his  great  fat  stomach.  Re- 
member that?  It's  a  symbol.  Speaking  figuratively,  al' 
the  stars  worked  that  way. 

Claudette  Colbert  lay  down  in  the  middle  of  the  re- 
hearsal right  on  the  floor  of  the  studio — said  it  he1pe( 
to  straighten  her  spine  when  she  lay  that  way. 

Tallulah  Bankhead  has  claustrophobia  (fear  of  small 
confined  spaces),  so  she  couldn't  bear  to  stay  in  owl 
room  for  an  hour  at  a  time.    During  the  middle  oip| 
rehearsal  she  would  take  a  walk  round  the  block. 


Jose  Reyes 


J.  B.  Scott 


Scotty  Welbourne 


John  Boles  (top),  who  played  in 
"Seventh  Heaven"  on  the  radio. 
(Lower  picture)  Leslie  Howard, 
the  star  of  "Berkeley  Square." 


Two  other  favorites  of  the  Lux 
Radio  Theatre.  (Top)  James  Cagney. 
(Lower  picture)  Wallace  Beery,  the 
popular  star  of  "The  Old  Soak." 


Ruth  Chatterton  (top)  did  "The 
Lion  and  the  Mouse."  Miriam 
Hopkins  (lower  picture)  co- 
starred  in  "Seventh  Heaven." 


first  introduction  to  the  other  people  in  her  cast  and  to 
her  director  was  amazing.  The  studio  was  located  in  an 
out-of-the-way  spot,  so  she  hunted  all  over  the  place  for 
it.  Then  she  stuck  her  head  into  the  room  and  yelled. 
"For  heaven's  sake,  you  so-and-sos,  how  the  devil  did 
you  find  this  place?" 

The  actors  do  all  they  can  to  help  themselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  cast  get  the  illusion  of  a  real  show.  When 
Ina  Claire  played  a  dual  role  in  "Polly  with  a  Past,"  she 
wore  a  black  hat  and  lots  of  pearls  for  her  role  as 
Paulette,  the  adventuress,  but  took  off  her  hat  and  pearls 
when  she  played  simple,  sweet  Polly.  When  Paul  Muni 
said  he  was  accustomed  to  grabbing  his  hat  in  a  certain 
scene  in  "Counsellor-at-Law,"  they  gave  him  a  hat  rack 
to  play  with. 

James  Cagney  wasn't  the  least  bit  temperamental.  He 
said  he  was  a  little  tired  of  socking  ladies  with  grapefruit, 
but  he  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  one  of  the  actresses 
in  the  cast  sock  him  with  a  grapefruit  as  a  publicity  gag. 

The  most  amazing  thing  about  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre, 
however,  is  not  the  glamour  of  the  personalities  involved, 
fascinating  as  they  are,  but  the  fact  that  anyone  had  the 
courage  to  put  the  program  on  the  air  at  all.  The  idea 
of  a  dramatic  show  wasn't  new,  but  nobody  ever  had 
ventured  to  try  it  before.  There  was  too  much  money 
and  time  involved;  it  was  too  big  a  gamble.    When  an 


agency,  which  had  considered  the  idea  for  years,  finally 
decided  to  try  it,  all  the  wise  guys  along  Broadway  hooted. 

"Who'll  listen  to  a  full-hour  dramatic  show?"  they 
clamored.  "Why,  it's  insane !  It's  ridiculous !  Music 
is  what  people  want.  No  one  can  ever  make  America 
sit  still  and  listen  to  drama  for  one  solid  hour." 

I  was  among  the  people  who  thought  the  idea  would 
be  a  failure.  As  did  thousands  of  other  people  far  wiser, 
far  more  experienced  in  radio  show  business  than  I. 

But  the  hour  went  on  the  air.  On  October  14th,  1934, 
Miriam  Hopkins  and  John  Boles  appeared  in  "Seventh 
Heaven."  The  atmosphere  of  the  studio  was  as  tense  as 
if  this  were  the  premiere  of  a  great  Broadway  play.  There 
were  no  dowagers  present  in  ermine,  it  is  true.  There 
were  no  bald-headed  men  watching  the  play  from  the 
front  row.  There  were  no  women  from  the  upper  crust 
of  society  in  the  audience,  loaded  down  with  pearls.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  audience  at  all,  save  three  or  four  men 
who  had  moulded  the  program. 

But  everything  else  that  belongs  to  a  first  night  was 
there.  The  fear.  The  uncertainty.  The  tenseness  and 
the  excitement.  The  leading  lady  tearing  a  handkerchief 
to  pieces  in  her  nervousness,  going  through  every  gesture, 
every  movement  as  though  she  were  appearing  on  a  real 
stage  instead  of  just  before  a  mike  that  had  ears,  but  no 
eyes  with  which  to  see  her.   At  the  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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Two  favorites  of  the  air 
now  are  teamed  by  Para- 
mount in  their  new  musi- 
cal picture,  "Collegiate." 
Joe  Penner,  the  duck  man, 
and  Frances  Langford, 
sparkling  contralto  of  ra- 
dio, will  both  be  seen  and 
heard  in  this  most  de- 
lightful comedy  of  events 
that  transpire  when  Jack 
Oakie  inherits  a  girls' 
school.  Frances  was  no- 
tably successful  in  her 
first  movie,  "Every  Night 
at  Eight."  And  she  will 
continue  to  function  as 
one  of  the  glittering  gal- 
axy of  "Hollywood  Hotel." 


GLHDVS 


JOHH 


Loveiy  Gladys  Swarthout, 
star  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  and  star  of  the 
air-waves,  now  is  one  of 
the  principals,  with  John 
Boles,  in  Paramount  Pic- 
tures' musical  romance, 
"The  Rose  of  the  Rancho." 
The  stars  are  pictured 
here  in  a  between-scenes 
chat  at  the  studio  ranch, 
where  they  were  engaged 
in  filming  a  gay  fiesta 
scene  which  climaxes  the 
picture.  The  huge  som- 
brero which  Miss  Swarth- 
out is  holding  is  one  of 
several  which  she  uses  in 
her  "Sombrero  Dance." 


IF  I  WERE 


miCHTV 
I110GUL 


Fred  Alien 


//  /  were  the  mighty 
mogul  of  the  airwaves: 

All  lone  cowboys  in  ra- 
dio would  have  to  find  a 
friend.    This  would  stop 
them  from  being  lonesome 
and  assure  them  of  at  least  one 
listener. 

All  bridge  experts  who  explain  in- 
tricate plays  over  the  air  would  be 
made  dummy  for  the  duration  of  the 
series. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  contacted  regarding  a  back-to-the- 
farm  movement  for  radio  hill-billies. 
This  would  make  it  possible  to  walk 
around  Radio  City  without  tripping 
over  banjos  and  ten-gallon  hats.  It 
would  also  send  a  lot  of  yodelers  back 
to  the  'hills  of  the  Bronx. 

A  new  day  would  dawn  for  an- 
nouncers. The  Allen-controlled  pro- 
gram would  have  no  commercial  sales 
talk. 

Under  my  system  the  selling  would 
be  done  in  the  listener's  home.  An- 
nouncers throughout  the  country 
would  hurry  from  dwelling  to  dwell- 
ing, tapping  on  the  door  and  asking 
folks  what  they're  tuning  in  on. 
"Bide-a-Wee  Biscuits,  starring  Noel 
Coward,"  the  folks  might  say.  Right 
away  the  announcers  rattle  off  the 
Bide-a-Wee  sales  talk.  This  puts 
thousands  more  announcers  to  work. 
They  wear  out  thousands  more  shoes. 
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The  author  goes 
into  action  before 
the  mike — with 
his  prescription 
for  ridding  radio 
of  some  of  its 
chief  annoyances. 


Wide  World 


Three  glimpses  of  Fred  Allen  in  his  new  movie, 
"Thanks  a  Million,"  starring  Dick  Powell.  Above, 
a  dramatic  scene  with  Patsy  Kelly  and  RubinofF. 


It  looks  as  if  Bennie  Baker  were  beating  the 
drum  to  frighten  the  rain  away.  Not  such  a 
bad  idea,  at  that,  if  you  can  do  it,  Bennie  I 


That  wise  and  genial  philosopher  of  Town 
Hall  fame,  Fred  Mien,  speaks  oat  of  turn. 


Which  puts  thousands  more  tanners  to  work. 
Which  plays  the  devil  with  the  mortality  rate 
among  cattle — but  who  cares? 

I  would  also  take  the  amateur  situation  in 
hand.  Gongs  must  go.  They  should  be  re- 
stored to  their  rightful  owners — Chinese 
mandarins — whose  servants  whang  them  to 
announce  callers  and  dinner.  I  would  spon- 
sor a  series  of  programs  on  which  well-known 
amateurs  give  professionals  a  break.  They 
would  hold  professional  contests  and  the  win- 
ners would  have  a  chance  to  appear  on  the 
amateur  vaudeville  units  which  are  sweeping 
the  country. 

I  would  take  drastic  steps  in  overhauling 
the  comedy  situation.  All  big  brpadcasting 
buildings  would  have  de  luxe  barber  shops, 
where  the  comics  would  be  forced  to  have 
the  whiskers  snipped  off  their  jokes.  No  gag 
writer  could  sell  the  same  joke  to  more  than 
three  funny  men  at  the  same  time.  There 
would  be  a  Mae  West  joke  to  end  all  Mae 
West  jokes. 

All  jokes  would  be  brought  up  to  date.  To 
wit:  "The  neighborhood  was  so  tough  that 
when  the  goldfish  got  hungry  they  climbed 
out  of  their  bowls  and  chased  the  cats  up 
alleys."  The  neighborhood,  when  I  finished 
with  it,  would  be  so  tough  that  when  the 
cats  got  hungry  they  hi- jacked  a  milkman. 

When  Eddie  Cantor  and  I,  as  children, 
were  playing  before  packed  houses — on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  tenements — they  used 
to  define  college-bred  as  a  four-year  loaf. 

Fancied  up  for  modern  usage,  college 
eraduation  becomes  a  ceremonv  where  stu- 


dents get  a  sheepskin  after  four  years  of 
wool-gathering. 

On  second  thought  I'd  end  up  by  sending 
all  radio  comedians  to  a  nudist  camp — just 
because  I  like  the  comic  strips,  Graham ! 

Blues  singers  would  be  given  something 
to  cry  about.  My  staff  would  hire  Jersey 
mosquitoes  who'd  got  melancholia  from  bit- 
ing vacationing  blue  bloods.  These  doleful 
little  winged  fellows  would  be  kept  on  hand 
in  case  the  singer  unconsciously  fell  into  a 
happy  mood.  At  the  first  sign  of  gaiety, 
drilling  would  begin  and  the  young  lady  soon 
would  become  as  sad  as  a  fan  dancer  when 
the  moulting  season  comes. 

Character  actors  would  be  limited  to  a 
dozen  voices  each.  This  would  put  more  of 
them  to  work  and  reduce  the  breadline, 
where  for  months  they've  been  causing  dis- 
turbances by  returning  for  third  and  fourth 
helpings,  each  time  under  another  disguise. 

Symphony  orchestras  would  be  directed 
by  men  with  pronounceable  names.  If  it's 
impossible  to  find  a  baton-waver  named 
Smith,  let  his  name  be  changed.  This  would 
immediately  increase  the  popularity  of  classi- 
cal music.  People  would  be  able  to  say : 
"Did  you  hear  Smith  conducting  the  Phil- 
harmonic last  night  ?"  Instead  of  :  "Did  you 
hear  Vlad-er — that  Russian — er — skip  it." 

Kiddie  hours  would  be  presented  in  much 
larger  studios.  These  would  accommodate 
all  parents  and  relatives.  Then  the  programs 
wouldn't  have  to  be  broadcast. 

Script  shows  continued  from  week  to 
week  would  end  {Continued  on  page  78) 
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Richard  Himber,  the  maestro  of  the 
Studebaker  Champions,  radio's  four- 
star  feature,  directs  his  orchestra. 


-J 


A  museum  wanted  Vallee's  first  megaphone, 
so  Dick  returned  the  one  Rudy  had  given 
him  when  he  was  Rudy's  orchestra  manager. 


TO  THIS  day  Ted  Husing 
doesn't  know  how  it  happened — 
just  who  it  was  that  yanked  him 
out  of  bed,  like  clockwork,  every 
fifteen  minutes,  one  dreary  morn- 
ing. When  Ted,  tired  from  a  late 
broadcast,  wanted  nothing  more 
than  a  nice  morning's  snooze. 

The  first  phone  call  to  break 
the  sound  of  his  rhythmic  snoring 
came  at  5  :30  A.  M.  In  case  you'd 
like  to  know,  just  at  that  moment 
Mr.  Richard  Himber,  as  dignified- 
appearing  and  studious-looking  a 
gentleman  as  ever  trod  on  shoe 
leather,  was  in  the  Pennsylvania 
station,  on  the  last  lap  of  his  per- 
sonal appearance  tour. 

The  phone  rang  again,  like  the 
clang  of  a  fire  bell.  It  kept  on 
ringing.  Sleepily  Ted  reached  for 
it.  A  stern  voice  said :  "This  is 
Western  Union  calling.  We  have  a  wire  to  call 
you  at  5  :30  A.  M.  today." 

"What?"  veiled  the  outraged  Ted 
take !" 

"Sorry,  sir,"  said  Richard  Himber,  and  hung  up. 

5 :45  A.  M.  Ted  Husing's  phone  rang  again. 
This  time  a  high-pitched,  girlish  voice  said  cheer- 
ily :  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Husing.  This  is  Postal 
Telegraph.  It  is  5:45  A.  M.  We  have  a  call  to 
wake  you  then." 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  what  Ted  answered.  By 
this  time  he  realized  it  was  a  gag. 

Hut  Dick  wasn't  through,  not  by  a  long  shot.  At 
6  A.  M.  Ted  was  back  in  bed  when  the  phone  rang 
ominously.  "This  is  RCA  Communications."  said 
a  low-pitched,  he-mannish  voice.  "We  have  a  call 
to  ring  Columbus  4-5450  at  6  A.  M." 

Then  Husing  let  loose.  He  was  furious.  And 
his  vocabulary  is  pretty  extensive  when  he  loses  his 
temper.  "I  pity  the  jokester  when  I  lay  my  hands 
on  him  !"  he  yelled. 

Having  done  his  good  deed  for  the  day.  Himher 
went  about  his  business. 

This  is  the  same  Dick  Himher,  paradox,  who  took 
an  unemployed  musician,  who  was  desperate,  and 


Philanthropist, 
practical  joker, 
firm  friend,  stern 
foe-Dick  Himber! 


By  m  a  r  y 
Jacobs 


"It's  a  mis- 


gave him  a  job.  At  a  small  salary,' 
it  is  true,  but  sufficient  to  keep  his 
wife  and  baby. 

For  two  weeks  he  kept  this 
young  violinist  on  his  payroll,  and' 
the  young  man's  fingers  were  all  j 
thumbs.  Now  that  he  had  got; 
his  chance,  he  was  too  nervous  tql 
make  the  most  of  it — to  make  any] 
kind  of  a  showing. 

Now  Himber  hates  discord  inJ 
music.  His  sensitive  ear  will  de~| 
tect  the  slightest  sharping  of  a 
note.  Toward  the  other  members' 
of  the  band,  when  they  played  off-! 
key,  he  showed  no  mercy.  Yet, 
never  a  word  of  reproach  did  he 
utter  to  this  boy. 

Three  weeks  passed.    Still  the 
young    violinist    was    no  goodJ 
Then  one  day  Himber  sent  for 
him.     Tremblingly,   the  violinist 
came  to  his  office,  certain  that  this  meant  dismissal 
— the  end. 

When  he  entered,  Himber  handed  him  a  roll  of 
money — $1,500,  to  be  exact.  "Would  you  mind 
depositing  this  in  the  bank  for  me?"  Himber  said,| 
"I'm  busy."  There  was  his  secretary.  There  was 
his  arranger.  There  was  the  office  boy.  All  of 
them  Himber  had  known  for  a  long  while.  All  of 
them  he  could  trust.  Yet  he  chose  to  hand  $1,500 
to  this  comparative  stranger ! 

"And,"  he  added,  "I've  been  watching  your 
work,  kid,  and  you're  doing  fine.  Beginning  with 
next  week  you  get  a  five-dollar  raise." 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that  the  violinist  did  a 
Marathon  to  the  bank.  And  that  the  next  da] 
when  he  came  to  rehearsal,  all  his  nervousness  was 
gone.    He  just  had  to  make  good.    And  he  has! 

When  I  mentioned  this  incident  to  Himber,  good- 
natured,  fat,  indolent-looking,  he  blushed  like  i 
child,  squirmed  and  said :  "Aw,  forget  it.  I  didn'' 
know  anyone  knew  al)out  that.  The  kid  just  lackec 
self-confidence,  that  was  all.  Anyone  would  hav«| 
done  the  same." 

The  most  unusual,  most  paradoxical  figure  alon;| 
Radio  Row,  Dick  Himber,  (Continued  on  page  58*1 
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Birthday    Weight     Height     Hair  Married? 


Birthday    Weight     Height     Hair  Married? 


Jan.  27 

138 

5'  7'/2" 

Gold 

She  says 
"No" 

Benay  Venuta 

She's  the  reason  gals  want  to  crash  radio,  is 
Benay.    From  $100  a  week  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand per  in  six  months  makes  the  dough  she  has 
to  spend  to  stay  slim  seem  very  little  indeed. 
But  it  isn't. 

April  1 

163 

6"  0" 

Black 

Very 

Eddie  Duchin 

It's  costing  Eddie  plenty  not  to  play  in  the  ritzy 
Central  Park  Casino.  Because  it  had  an  exclu- 
sive contract  on  his  services,  it  gets  $30,000  of 
his  dough.  And  just  when  he  got  himself  all 
married) 


July  10 


120 


5"  7V2" 


Red- 
Brown 


Yes-s-s 


Helen  Pickens 

This  gorgeous  gal  gets  more  proposals  of  mar- 
riage through  the  mail  than  either  of  her  sisters, 
and  she's  the  only  one  married.  Unless,  that  is, 
Patti  Pickens  and   Bob  Simmons  have  done  it. 


Aug.  7 


155 


5'  5'/2" 


Brown 


He  is 


Mark  Warnow 

His  first  conducting  was  done  in  such  a  rush  he 
used  a  yellow  pencil  to  pace  the  fiddles,  saxes 
and  what  have  you.    So  now  he's  superstitious, 
and  won't  use  a  baton  if  he  can  help  it. 


July  8 

115 

5'  4" 

Dark 
Brow* 

Nope 

July  16 

190 

61  0" 

Dark 
Brown 

No 

Gertrude  Niesen 

Sultry  Gert,  who  has  been  singing  to  exceptional 
business  on  a  coast-to-coast  tour,  is  on  the  air 
by  now — if  she  has  ironed  out  a  private  little  war 
which  she  was  having  with  Columbia. 

Floyd  Gibbons 

He  went  to  Ethiopia  to  report  a  war  and  left 
behind   a   rather  disturbed   battlefield.     A  big 
advertiser  had  planned  to  sponsor  a  show  with 
him  as  emcee.     The  fight  for  the  job  was  a 
battle  royal. 

May  2 

170 

5'  9" 

Brown 

Yes. 
with  kids 

i 

Feb.  19 

no 

5"  3'/2" 

Chestnut 

See  item 

Bing  Crosby 

An  ironic  note  on  Bing:  Last  month  you  read 
how  he  appeared  with  Whiteman  for  nix?  Well, 
in  a  week  or  so,  he  takes  over  Paul's  show.  How- 
ever, the  King  of  Jazz  has  another  program  on 
all  set  to  go. 

Connie  Gates 

This  gal,  reported  engaged  to  an  important  CBS 
exec,  takes   her  transport  pilot  test  just  after 
you  read  this.  Roscoe  Turner  and  Swanee  Taylor, 
air  aces,  have  groomed  her  for  it. 

Jan.  21 

115 

5'  4" 

Blonde 

No 

Mar.  29 

220 

6"  Va" 

Brown 

See  item 

Bernice  Claire 

This  devoted  dotter  has  bought  the  folks  a  ranch 
in  California.  Check  on  that  birthday  item,  be- 
cause lots  of  people  send  her  gifts  during  the 
blustery  month  of  March — and  they  shouldn't. 


Paul  Whiteman  - 

Paul  now  explains  that  he  loses  weight  by  eating 
what  he  shouldn't,  then  worrying  about  whether 
or  not  his  wife  is  going  to  find  out  about  it.  He 
once    tipped    the    beam    at    around    300  lbs. 


Doesn't 


135 


5"  6" 


Light 
Brown 


See  below 


Deems  Taylor 

This  easy-talking  humorist  should  be  a  groom  by 
now.  Incidentally,  he  arrives  at  that  glib  way 
of  being  funny  by  saying  his  lines  over  and  over 
in   rehearsal — -like   a   stuck   phonograph  record. 


May  26 


160 


5"  10" 


Brow* 


You  bet 


Al  Jolson 

It  comes  out  that  Jolie  made  a  recent  guest 
appearance  in  which  he  said  only:  "Good  eve- 
ning, ladies  and  gentlemen;"  then,  "Thank  you." 
Ben  Bernie  sent  him  this  wire:  "You  were  never 
better." 


Aug.  20 


200 


5'  9'/2" 


Brown 


Yes 


Teddy  Bergman 

There's  a  little  irony  in  this.    Teddy  got  his  first 
air  break  with  Rudy  Vallee.    So  now,  that  he  has 
his  own  program,  it  has  to  go  on  in  opposition 
to  the  Crooner's  hour  of  variety. 


July  18 


105 


5'2" 


Blonde 


See  item 


Martha  Mears 

Her  little  baby,  which  weighed  in  a  while  back 
at  eight  pounds  on  birth,  will  rarely  see  mom  and 
pop  together.  Bill  Brokaw,  the  pop,  is  with  Ozzie 
Nelson  and  plays  at  night,  while  mom  is  busy 
all  day. 


July  10 


180 


5'8V2" 


Brown 


Yep 


Graham  McNamee 

The  old  softie  has  been  laid  up  a  long  time  as 
the  result  of  a  scooter  accident.  Absolutely. 
While  announcing  the  Soap  Box  Derby  in  Day- 
ton, he  was  hit  by  a  runaway  home-made  auto. 


July  22 


128 


5"  6" 


Dark 
Brown 


Nope 


Shirley  Howard 

Instead  of  taking  an  ordinary  vacation,  the  lovely 
Shirley  voyaged  clear  to  South  America.    She  is 
due  back  any  day  now  and  will  immediately  step 
into  a  featured  spot  at  NBC,  they  say. 
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Euerything's  baked  for  the 
Bakers!  Rnd  their  Ouen- 
meal  suggestions  are  grand! 

By   nancy  Wood 


Wide  World  Photos 


Campfirc  Marshmallows 


YEARS  ago,  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  to 
be  exact,  a  young  boy  by  the  name  of 
Phil  Bajter  earned  the  large  sum  of 
one  dollar  for  an  act  he  put  on  in  the 
local  vaudeville  house  there.  And  to 
this  day  Phil  remembers  that  ninety 
cents  of  that  hard-earned  dollar  went 
for  a  single  meal — the  first  square  meal 
he  had  had  in  days ! 

Quite  a  feast,  that  must  have  been, 
although  details  of  the  dishes  he  ordered  are  now  sadly 
lacking.  But  I  dare  say  they  included  some  of  the  same 
dishes  that  he  likes  to  this  day.  For  though  Phil  Baker 
nowadays  is  "tops"  in  the  field  of  entertainment  and,  with 
his  new  Gulf  program  on  Sunday  nights,  has  one  of  the 
best  and  most  highly-paid  spots  on  the  air,  his  food  tastes 
have  changed  but  little  from  the  time  when  a  single  dollar 
bill  represented  his  entire  earthly  wealth. 

That  is  true  of  most  well-known  people  in  the  Radio 
game,  I  find.  Whereas  you  may  hear  colorful  (and  pos- 
sibly exaggerated)  tales  of  Wall  Street  plungers  who 
celebrate  a  killing  in  the  market  with  champagne  din- 
ners, roast  pheasant  and  out-of-season  delicacies,  you'll 
seldom  find  a  Radio  star  splurging  that  way.  If  he  once 
liked  corn  beef  and  cabbage — back  in  the  days  before  a 


Isn't  this  a  fine  little  familyl  Phil 
Baker,  holding  "A*lgy"  on  his  knee, 
"Little  Miss  Muffet"  in  her  high 
chair,  and  Peggy  (Mrs.  Baker). 
And  (left)  not  a  comedian  in  the 
kitchen,  Phil  demonstrates  his 
Nova  Scotia  scrambled-eggs  dish. 
(Top)  Novel  pie  for  Thanksgiving. 


sponsor  and  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up 
boosted  him  into  the  money  class — the 
star  of  the  air-waves  sees  no  reason  to 
pretend  that  he  now  prefers  caviar, 
Crepes  Suzette  and  the  like.  The  idea 
that  success  (and  consequent  affluence) 
changes  a  fellow  (or  gal)  into  an  ep- 
icure and  food  faddist  overnight  is  en- 
tirely false  in  most  cases.  Certainly  the 
foods  Phil  Baker  likes  to  this  day  are 
the  simplest  sort  imaginable.  Actually  only  one  odd,  ex-, 
pensive,  dish  was  mentioned  in  all  our  conversation  about 
the  things  he  likes  to  eat. 

But  let's  hurry  on  out  to  Phil's  home  for  an  inter- 
view. Doubtless  you  are  as  curious  as  I  was  to  inspect 
his  new  house,  as  well  as  to  learn  about  his  food  pref- 
erences. 

The  Bakers  live  in  a  lovely  large,  white  house  with 
green  shutters,  in  a  New  York  suburb  overlooking  Long 
Island  Sound.  I  half  expected  to  have  "Bottle."  that  im- 
peccable butler  of  Phil's  broadcasts,  greet  me  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  but  there  is  no  man-servant  to  "buttle"  for 
Baker  off  the  air.  Instead,  a  quiet  colored  girl  opened 
the  door  and  ushered  me  into  the  homtv  living-room  with 
its  cheery  scheme  of  bright  (Continued  on  pagi  72) 
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"I  enjoy  the  added  zest  that  comes  with  smoking  a  Camel 

Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan 


When  not  occupying  her  town 
house,  Mrs.  Morgan  is  at  West- 
bury,  Long  Island.  "Mildness  is 
important  in  a  cigarette,"  she 
says.  "I'm  sure  that  is  one  reason 
every  one  is  enthusiastic  about 
Camels.  And  I  never  tire  of  their 
flavor."  The  fact  that  Camels  are 
milder  makes  a  big  difference. 


Young  Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan's  town 
house  is  one  of  the  most  individual 
in  New  York,  with  the  spacious  charm 
of  its  two  terraces.  "Town  is  a  busy 
place  during  the  season,"  she  says. 
"There  is  so  much  to  do,  so  much 
entertaining.  And  the  more  people 
do,  the  more  they  seem  to  smoke — 

AMONG  THE  MANY  DISTINGUISHED  WOMEN 
WHO  PREFER  CAMEL'S  COSTLIER  TOBACCOS: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 

MISS  MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 

MRS.  POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 

MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR.,  New  York 

MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE,  II,  Boston 

MRS.  ERNEST  DU  PONT,  JR.,  Wilmington 

MRS.  HENRY  FIELD,  Chicago 

MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY  LANGHORNE,  Virginia 
MRS.  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOWELL,  New  York 
MRS.  POTTER  D'ORSAY  PALMER,  Chicago 
MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER,  New  York 

t  1935.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company.  Winston. Salem,  N.  C. 


and  certainly  Camels  are  the  popular 
cigarette.  If  I'm  tired  from  the  rush 
of  things,  I  notice  that  smoking  a 
Camel  revives  my  energy  in  a  pleasant 
way.  And  I  find  their  flavor  most  agree- 
able." Camel  spends  millions  more 
every  year  for  finer,  more  expensive 
tobaccos.  Get  a  "lift"  with  a  Camel. 


In  summer  Mrs.  Morgan  is  keenly 
interested  in  yachting.  "Another 
thing  that  makes  me  like  Camels 
so  much,"  she  says,  "is  that  they 
never  affect  my  nerves.  I  suppose 
that  is  because  of  the  finer  tobac- 
cos in  Camels."  Smoking  Camels 
never  upsets  your  nerves. 


Camels  are  Milder!. ..made  from  finer,  more  expensive  tobaccos 
...Turkish  and  Domestic. ..than  any  other  popular  brand 
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Which  is  Yours? 

'  f°de  when  casting  un 

«'  tissues  are  stimulated 

Prevent    d  a°d  new  on<* 

5  SSfbSs,  :&«•■ 

andoHgland/XactfveneSS 

•JSarssasf— 

^ned  up  anTst?^? 


Miss  Constance  Hall  says:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  keeps  my  skin  clear  and  fine. 


Where  skin  faults  st<M  r 

the  underskin.  tiny  Lrves  Z,,1" 
blood  vessels  and  elandta  £  ' 
outer  skin  flawless  sE„%ke?p 
startwhenthisund^sUsup1! 


P"* »™ '>fi >»to  Under  Skin 


o^ter  s£m  bloom... Faultless! 


Deep-skin  Cream 

reaches  beginnings  of 
Common  Skin  Faults 

What  annoys  you  most  when  you 
peer  into  the  mirror? 

Blackheads  dotting  your  nose? 
Lines  on  forehead?  Little  blemishes? 
If  you  could  only  start  new — with  a 
satin-clear  skin! 

And  you  can! — by  putting  new  life 
into  your  underskin!  There's  where 
skin  faults  begin.  And  there's  where 
you  must  work  to  get  rid  of  them. 

Your  underskin  is  made  up  of  tiny 
nerves,  blood  vessels,  glands  and  fibres. 
Kept  active — they  rush  life  to  your 
outer  skin — free  it  of  flaws.  Annoying 
lines,  blackheads,  blemishes  are  a  sign 
your  underskin  is  losing  its  vigor! 

To  keep  that  underskin  pulsating 
with  life — stimulate  it  deep  with 
Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Made  of  specially 
processed  oils,  it  seeps  down  the  pore 


through  cloggings  of  dirt. ..make-up... 
skin  secretions.  Out  they  flow — leaving 
your  skin  fresher,  immediately  clearer. 

But  Pond's  Cold  Cream  does  still 
more!  Pat  in  more  cream  briskly.  Cir- 
culation quickens,  little  glands  get 
busy.  Now  pores  reduce,  blemishes 
go  away,  lines  begin  to  fade! 

A  double-benefit  treatment 

Every  Night,  pat  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to 
uproot  clogging  make-up  and  dirt.  Wipe 
off.  Now  pat  in  fresh  Cream — for  under- 
skin stimulation! 

Every  Morning,  and  before  make-up,  re- 
fresh your  skin  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
It  smooths  your  skin  for  powdering. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  absolutely  pure. 
Germs  cannot  live  in  it. 

Special  9-Trearment  Tube 

POND'S,  Dept.  M128  Clinton  Conn..  lencloselOi 
fto  cover  postage  and  packing)  for  special  tube  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  o  treatments,  with 
generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  anJ 
5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 


Street. 
City_ 


 State. 

Copyrigbl.  1986,  Pond's  Exi 
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With  Buck  Rogers  and  Wilma  Peering  in  the  25th  Century  goes  loyal  Tag-a-Long. 


Dear  Junior  Listeners: 

On  this  page  you  will  find  the 
latest  programs.  And  bits  of  news 
of  popular  child  stars  of  the  radio. 

7:30  A.M.  EST  (V±) — Jolly  Bill  and  Jane. 

NBC  Service  to  WEAF  only. 
(Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive.) 
8:00    EST    (V4> — Spareribs — children's  stories 
with  Malcolm  Claire. 

NBC  Service  Chicago  to  WEAF  and  net- 
work. 

(Monday  to  Saturday  Inclusive.) 
8:18     EST     (V4) — Pals — children's  dramatic 
sketch. 

NISC  Service  to  W.IZ  and  network. 
(Monday  to  Saturday  inclusive.) 
9:00    EST     (1) — Sunday    Morning    at  Aunt 
Susan's. 

(Sundays  onlv.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WGR  CKLW 
WFBM  WCAU  WEAN  WFBL  WMBR 
WQAM  WDBO  WGST  WPG  WLBZ  KLRA 
WFEA  WHEC  WLAC  WDSU  WDBJ 
WMAS  WIBX  WWVA  WSPD  WORC 
WDNC  WHP  WDOD  WNAC  WKRC  WHK 
WJAS  WBIG  WBRC  WICC  WBNS  CKAC 
WREC  WTOC  WS.IS  WSEA. 

9:00   EST    (1) — Coast    to  Coast  on  a   Bus  of 
the  White  Rahhit  Line.    Milton  J.  Cross 
conducting. 
(Sundays  only.) 
W.IZ  and  associated  stations. 

9:30    EST    (%) — Junior    Radio   Journal — Bill 
Slater. 

(Saturday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 
10:30     EST     (V*) — Let's     Pretend — Children's 
Program. 

(Saturday  only.) 

WABC  WADC  WAAB  WKRC  WHK  KLZ 
WCAU  WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WDBO 
WICC  WBT  KVOR  WBNS  WOC  WOWO 
WREC  WDSU  WMBD  KTSA  WTOC 
WIBW  CFRB  KTUL  WIBX  KG KO  WS.IS 
WKBN  WDAE  WMBG  WCOA  WOKO 
WKBW  WDRC  WDNC  WSBT  WMAS 
WCAO  WA('<i  WFEA  KLRA  WDOD 
WQAM  WFBM  WMBR  WNOX  WHP 
WLAC  WSFA  KSL  KOMA  KWKH  WLBZ 
WHIG  KFH  WDB.T  WGST  WORC  KRLD 
KSCJ  CKLW  WJAS  WSMK  WBBM 
WWVA. 

11:00  EST  (1) — Horn  and  Ilardarl's  Children's 
Hour.    Juvenile  Variety  Program. 

(Sunday  only.) 
WABC  only 

11:30  EST  («/i)— Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cahhage 
Patch.  Dramatic  Sketch.  Sponsored  hv 
Wyeth  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. — Jad  Salts. 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 

WABC     WKBW     WBBM     WHK  WCAU 

KMOX. 
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12:15  EST  (V4)—  The  Gumps.  Radio  Sketch. 
Sponsored  by  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 
— I  mil.  Karo,  Mazola  and  Kre-Mel. 

(Monday.  Wednesdav  and  Friday.) 
WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WGR 
WBBM  WKRC  WHK  KRNT  CKLW  WDRC 
KMBC  KFAB  WHAS  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN 
KMOX  WFBL  WJSV  KERN  KM  J  KHJ 
KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL 
KFPY  KWG  KVI  WGST  WBRC  WBNS 
KRLD  KLZ  WOWO  KTRH  KLRA  WREC 
WCCO  WDSU  KOMA  KSL  KTSA  KSCJ 
WMAS. 

4:00  EST  04)—  Betty  and  Bob — dramatis 
sketch. 

(Tuesday.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  ) 
NBC  Service  Chicago  Studios  to: 
WJZ  WBZ  W.IH  WHAM  KDKA  KOIL 
WBZA  WOAI  WMAL  WSYR  WENR 
KVOO  WKY  KPRC  KOA  KDYL  KPO 
KFI  WBAP  KG W  KO.MO  K HQ  WBAL. 

4:30     EST — Our     Barn — Children's  Program 
with  Madge  Tucker. 
(Saturday  only.) 
WEAF  and  network. 

5:30  EST   (»/,) — The   Singing    Lady — nursery 
jingles,  songs  and  stories. 
(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive  ) 
W.IZ  WBAL  WBZ  WBZA   WHAM  KDKA 
WGAR    W.IR    WLW    CRCT    CFCF  WEIL 
WMAL  WSYR. 

5:30  EST  04) — Jack  Armstrong,  All  Amer- 
ican Boy. 

(Monday  to   Friday  Inclusive.) 

WABC     WOKO     WNAC     WDRC  WCAU 

W.IAS     WEAN     WMAS.       6:30 —  WBBM 

WCAO  WGR  WHK  CKLW  WJSV  WOWO 

Wll  IOC  WFBL. 
5:30  EST  (%) — Children's  dramatic  program 

with   Tom    Mix  —  Ralston    Purina  Co. 

WEAF  WEEI  WTIC  W.I  AH  WTAG  WCSH 

KYW    WFBR    WRC   WC.Y   WREN  WCAE 

WTAM    WW.I  WSAI  WIIIO. 
5:45   EST   (V4)—  Og.  Son  of   Eire.  Children's 

Dramatic    Stories.     (Mbby,    McNeill  and 

Llbby.) 

(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 
WABC    WCAO     WAAB    WKBW  WKRC 
W.IK   WHAS   W.IAS  Wlllli'   WBT    \\  BNS 
WREC. 

5:45  est  (',)— Little  Orphan  Annie — child- 
hood playlet. 

(Monday  to  Friday  Inclusive.) 
W.IZ  WBZ  WBZA  KDKA  WBAL  WOAK 
W  RVA  WIOD  WJAX  WHAM  W.IH  WCKY 
WMAL  WFLA  CRCT  CFCF.  6:4;", — KWK 
KOIL  WKBF  KSTP  WBBC  KFYR  WSM 
WMC  WSB  WKY  KPRC  WOAI  KTBS 
WAVE  WSMR  WBAB. 
5:15  EST  <•:,) — The  Adventures  of  Sam  and 
Dick — sketch. 

(Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 
NBC  Service  to  WEAF  nnd  network. 
(1:00  EST  («/,) — Animal  News  Club— children's 
program  featuring  Lou  Rogers,  cartoonist 
and  entertainer. 


(Wednesday  only.) 

NBC  Service  to   W.IZ  and  network. 
6:00 — EST — Orgets  in  the  Air. 

(Tuesdays  only.) 

WEAF  and  network. 
6:00    EST    (%) — Buck    Rogers    in    the  25th 

Century. 

(Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday.* 
WABC  WOKO  WPAO  WAAB  WKBW 
WKRC  W  HK  CKLW  WCAU  W.IAS  WFBL 
WJSV  W  BNS  WHEC. 

6:15  EST  («4) — "Og,  Son  of  Fire." 

(Mondav.  Wednesday  and  Friday.) 
W  I  IBM  KRNT  K  MBC  K  M<  'X 

6:15  EST  (%) — Bobby  Benson  and  Sunny  Jim. 
(Mondav.  Wednesday,  Friday.) 
WABC      WOKO     WAAB     WGR  WDRC 
WCAU     WEAN     WFBL     WHEC     W  MAS 
WLBZ. 

6:30  EST  (',)— Jack  Armstrong.  All  Amer- 
ican Boy.  (General  Mills,  Inc. — Wheatles.) 
(From  Chicago.) 

(Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.) 
WBBM  KMOX  WCCO. 
6:45    EST    (%) — Billy    and    Betty — dramatic 
sketch. 

(Mondav  to  Friday  Inclusive.) 
NBC  Service  to  WEAF  onlv. 

7:00  EST  (>/,)— Buck  Rogers  in  the  25th  Cen- 
tury. (Cocomalt.) 
(Mon.,  Tups,.   Wed.   and  Thurs.) 
W  FILM  W"  HAS  KMOX  WCCO. 

7:15  EST  (',) — Pnpeye.  the  Sailor  (Whcalena 
Corp.). 

WEAF  and  basic  network. 
(Thursday  and  Saturday.) 

Hews  notes 

Tag-a-Long  Johnstone,  whose  picture  you 
see  at  the  top  of  this  page,  made  his  air 
debut  on  Monday,  September  23rd.  His 
master,  lack  Johnstone,  writes  the  stories  for 
the  Buck  Rogers  program. 

Do  you  know  who  plays  Eddie,  the  blind 
boy,  in  the  Maxwell  House  Show  Boat  pro- 
gram? It  is  our  old  friend,  Walter  Tetleyl 
Walter  has  been  in  radio  for  six  years  now. 
Because  of  his  work,  he  can't  go  to  school. 
Instead,  he  has  a  private  tutor. 

Mary  Small  retuined  to  the  air  on  Sep- 
tember 25th  in  a  new  series  of  broadcasts. 
Mary  spent  the  summer  at  Atlantic  City, 
as  mistress  of  ceremonies  at  Mary  Small's 
Little  Playhouse  on  the  Steel  Pier. 

Billy  Idelson,  who  plays  Rush  Meadows 
in  the  "Vic  and  Sade"  program,  loves  dogs. 
He  has  two  of  which  he  is  extremely  fond 
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ARE  MATCHING  LIPS 
AND  FINGER  TIPS 


Narural 
N<"Ur Wail  P»lish 


•„,al  Na'l  1 


/ AYB E  it's  the  touch  of  match- 
making in  it  that  appeals  to  every  wom- 
an! Anyway,  you'll  want  to  come  out 
—  right  now — in  the  new  Cutex  match- 
ing lips  and  finger  tips. 

Abandon  any  fears  that  the  matching 
idea  may  be  complicated  to  work  out!  Just 
choose  one  of  the  6  smart  shades  of  Cutex 
Polish.  Then  complete  your  color  en- 
semble by  smoothing  on  matching  Cutex 
Lipstick.  Could  anything  be  simpler? 

A  Perfect  match  in  quality,  too 
Cutex  Polish,  you'll  find,  flows  onto  your 
nails  with  positively  divine  smoothness. 
It  leaves  no  rim  or  streaking  of  color.  It 
won't  peel  or  chip.  And  every  smart 
shade  is  authentic,  selected  by  the 
World's  Manicure  Authority. 


Cardinal 


The  new  Cutex  Lipstick  is  just  as  ex- 
pertly made  as  the  polish.  It's  smooth, 
creamy  .  .  .  yet  never  messy  or  greasy. 
And  it  stays  on — without  drying  your 
lips.  It's  a  perfectly  grand  lipstick  at 
about  half  the  price  you  usually  pay! 

Get  Cutex  Liquid  Polish  .  .  .  Crime  or 
Clear... with  patented  metal-shaft  brush 
that  holds  the  bristles  in  tightly,  and 
Cutex  matching  Lipstick,  in  a  smart 
black  enamel  case,  at  any  Toilet  Goods 
Department. 

Start  off  with  your  favorite  shade  of 
Cutex  Polish  and  matching  Cutex  Lip- 
stick—  and  you'll  soon  see  what  an  ad- 
venture in  smartness  it  turns  out  to  be! 
Begin  today! 

Northam  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 


CUTEX 
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KQOL 

MILDLY  MENTHOLATED 
CIGARETTES-  CORK-TIPPED 


THOSE  cork  tips  please  your  lips.  The 
fine  Turkish-Domestic  tobaccos  please 
your  palate.  The  mild  menthol  brings  a 
cool  and  thankful  refreshment  to  your 
throat.  Finally,  the  B  &  W  coupon  in  each 
pack  of  KQDLS  is  a  constant  source  of 
gratification.  Save  them;  they  are  good 
for  a  choice  of  attractive  items  of  nation- 
ally advertised  merchandise.  (Write  for 
latest  illustrated  premium  list  No.  10;  offer 
good  in  U.  S.  A.  only.)  For  a  year  of 
Thanksgiving  smoking  switch  to  KGDLS! 

Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
SAVE  COUPONS  for  HANDSOME  PREMIUMS 


~Tke  ftatadoxlcal  Alt.  4jimbet 


(Continued  from  page  48) 
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RALEIGH  CIGARETTES  .  .  .  NOW  AT  POPULAR 
PRICES  .  .  .  ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 
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the  Studebaker  Champion  maestro,  is  gen- 
erous to  a  fault.  The  best-natured,  most 
easy  going  guy  in  the  world.  And  the  per- 
son I'd  like  least  of  all  to  have  as  an 
enemy. 

He  hates  people  who  come  late  for  ap- 
pointments ;  yet  he  is  invariably  late.  He 
doesn't  drink.  Yet  he  has  two  bars  full  of 
the  choicest  liquors.  He  doesn't  smoke.  Yet 
he  has  a  complete  assortment  of  cigars 
and  cigarettes.  He  can  splice  a  cigarette 
with  a  rifle  shot.  Yet  he  never  shoots.  For 
ten  years  he  danced  on  the  stage ;  today, 
when  he  takes  a  girl  out,  he  insists  he  can't 
dance  a  step! 

When  he  goes  to  the  movies  and  doesn't 
like  the  show,  he  talks  right  out  loud  and 
says  what  he  wants.  When  he  doesn't  like 
a  person,  he  does  the  same.  Once  he  told 
Laura  Lorraine,  who  was  with  him  on  a 
few  Essex  House  programs,  that  everyone 
said  her  singing  was  terrible.  And  he 
couldn't  understand  why  she  got  angry, 
slapped  his  face,  and  walked  out  on  him. 

To  me,  the  most  pronounced  of  his  char- 
acteristics is  his  fun-loving  spirit,  which 
has  resulted  in  so  much  embarrassment 
to  his  friends  and  associates.  Let  me  tell 
you  something  he  pulled  on  Isidore  Zir,  his 
very  competent  but  very  serious  first  vio- 
linist. 

One  day  he  and  Izzie  were  going  out 
together.  It  was  after  a  broadcast,  and 
they  just  had  time  to  make  their  appoint- 
ment. Just  before  they  got  started,  when 
Izzie  reached  in  to  turn  the  key  in  the 
car.  Dick  grabbed  it. 

"My,  this  is  a  lovely  key,"  Dick  said. 
"Is  it  the  only  one  you've  got  to  the  car?" 
Izzie  answered  truthfully  that  it  was. 

"Of  what  metal  is  it  made?"  Dick 
queried  innocently,  banging  the  key.  "Does 
it  bounce?" 

Before  the  violinist  could  stop  him,  he 
threw  it  against  the  wall.  Of  course,  Zir 
couldn't  find  it.  He  almost  went  wild 
searching  for  it.  "I'm  ruined,"  he  groaned. 
"Oh,  what  am  I  going  to  do  now?" 

After  twenty  minutes,  Dick  suddenly  got 
an  inspiration.  "Perhaps  you  can  start 
the  car  without  a  key,"  lie  said. 

"What !"  exploded  the  harrassed  Issie. 

"Well,  let's  get  in  and  try,"  Dick  said. 

They  got  into  the  car.  And  there  was 
the  key  in  the  lock  ! 

How  was  it  done?  Dick,  who  is  an  am- 
ateur magician,  had  a  couple  of  dummy 
keys  palmed  in  his  hand.  When  he  asked. 
"What  kind  of  metal  is  this."  and  banged 
the  key,  he  made  the  switch. 

And  then  there  was  the  time  when  Arty 
Shaw,  who  was  first  sax  with  the  Himber 
orchestra,  and  some  of  the  other  boys,  piled 
into  the  Shaw  chariot,  a  little  Ford,  and 
went  for  a  ride.  Every  few  blocks  the 
car  would  stop.  Shaw  inspected  the  gas 
tank;  the  motor;  nothing  was  out  of  or- 
der. There  was  plenty  of  gas.  When  he 
was  about  ready  to  drop,  Dick  would  say 
innocently  ;  "Maybe  the  car  will  start  now. 
Give  it  a  try."  And  sure  enough,  it  went 
beautifully — for  a  few  more  blocks.  Fin- 
ally Arty  doped  it  out,  or  so  he  thought. 
"I  guess  every  time  my  little  buggy  hits 


a  bump,  the  key  turns  and  the  car  is 
locked."  he  explained  apologetically. 

To  this  day  he  doesn't  know  what  really 
was  the  trouble.  Dick,  seated  in  the  far 
end  of  the  car,  had  attached  an  invisible 
horsehair,  the  kind  you  use  for  magic 
tricks,  to  the  key.  Whenever  he  wanted  to 
he  pulled  it,  turning  the  key.  Then  quite 
as  easily,  he'd  yank  it  back  into  moving 
position. 

Don't  think  the  boys  sit  by  with  folded 
hands  and  say  nothing  to  all  of  Dick's  gags. 
One  night  Johnny  Young,  the  announcer, 
decided  to  pay  Dick  back  in  his  own  coin. 
He  had  some  of  the  band  members  pre- 
tend to  be  undertakers  and  called  up  the 
Essex  House  where  Dick  lives,  insisting 
there  was  a  corpse  in  Room  608,  Dick's 
room.  At  4  a.  m.  the  house  detective  came 
on  the  run,  and  woke  Dick  up.  knocking 
at  the  door.  To  make  sure  there  was  no' 
hidden  corpse,  he  even  examined  the  apart- 
ment ! 

Finally,  though,  his  friends  framed 
Dick.  They  all  know  that  clowning  Mr. 
Himber,  boisterous  and  loud  as  he  is  at 
times,  becomes  quiet  and  deadly  serious 
the  minute  rehearsals  start.  Goes  haywire 
if  anything  spoils  his  program.  Insists 
upon  absolute  cooperation  from  the  entire 
orchestra.  A  sour  note  makes  him  almost 
physically  sick. 

This  day  he  came  to  the  studio,  set  for 
the  broadcast.  The  clock  struck  eight. 
Dick  raised  his  baton. 

Came  a  down  beat.  One  of  the  saxes 
hit  a  wrong  note.  "I  got  sick,"  Dick  told 
me.  "I  waved  with  my  hand  for  the  men 
to  tighten  up.  Another  down  beat.  An- 
other off-key  note.  Then  they  all  hit 
wrong  notes.  I  nearly  fainted.  We  were 
on  the  air !" 

Panicky,  Himber  stood,  white  as  a  sheet, 
while  David  Ross,  the  announcer,  broke 
in  with  his  usual  commercial  announce- 
ments. He  began  in  his  smooth,  golden 
unctuous  tones,  "This  is  Stude — -stude — 
ee — baker  Champ — Chump — Champion,"  he 
stuttered  out. 

No  longer  could  Himber  contain  himself. 
"Good  heavens."  he  yelled,  "what  is  going 
on  here  today  at  CBS!" 

Then  Jean  Hight,  the  head  of  the  CBS 
commercial  contact  department,  who  was 
also  in  on  the  trick,  said:  "Surprise!  Its 
all  a  gag!"  The  boys  had  turned  the  clock- 
two  minutes  ahead !  They  were  not  on 
the  air! 

Though  Dick  Himber  is  a  wizard  at 
cards,  and  enjoys  playing,  he  ordinarily 
refuses  to  play.  But  one  morning  Ken 
Lyons  and  Irving  Mansfield,  two  of  his 
pals,  kept  bragging  all  over  the  place  that 
they  were  the  best  contract  bridge  players 
in  either  circles.  Why.  they  bad  beaten 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Pearson,  the  acknowl- 
edged champions. 

"I'll  play  you  a  game,"  Dick  said  sud- 
denly. 

"I  thought  you  don't  play  bridge,"  Ken 
answered. 

"I've  never  played  contract  bridge,  but 
I'll  beat  you,"  Dick  answered. 

Just  then  Andre  Baruch,  the  announcer, 
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walked  in.  "Andy,"  I  limber  said,  "do  you 
play  bridge?" 

"No,"  said  Baruch.  "I  haven't  time  for 
such  foolishness." 

"Well,  you're  going  to  play  now,"  said 
Himber.  "I  don't  play,  either,  so  honors 
are  even.  There's  only  one  provision  I 
make,  boys,"  Dick  continued.  "And  that's 
that  we  all  bid  blind."  The  boys  agreed. 
They  were  jubilant,  certain  it  would  be  a 
walkaway   for  them. 

Dick  stacked  and  mixed  the  cards. 
Baruch  cut  them.  Mansfield  dealt  them. 
Dick  went  up  to  seven  spades.  Lyons  did 
seven  no  trump,  figuring  that  even  if  Him- 
ber had  dealt  himself  thirteen  spades,  he 
could  play  another  suit  and  so  lick  him. 
Dick  doubled.  And  won !  He  had  thir- 
teen spades ;  Baruch  had  thirteen  clubs ; 
the  other  two  boys'  hands  were  mixed. 

Himber  explained  to  me:  "For  fifteen 
years  cards  have  been  my  hobby.  I  can 
do  anything  with  a  deck  of  cards.  I  know 
all  the  percentages  of  every  gambling 
game  in  the  world.  If  I  won,  playing 
legitimately,  people  would  say  I  was 
crooked.  If  I  lost,  they'd  say  I  was  just 
kidding.  So  card  playing  is  out."  That's 
the  penalty  of  being  too  good  at  it. 

By  the  same  token,  Himber  never  in- 
dulges in  pocket  billiards.  Though  years 
ago  he  won  a  match  from  Andrew  Ponzi, 
former  American  Professional  Pocket  Bil- 
liards champ.  In  the  past  six  years  Dick 
hasn't  played  a  shot,  except  once. 

One  of  the  men  in  his  orchestra,  the 
tenor  sax,  Bernie  Ladd,  thought  he  was 
an  expert  player,  which  he  is.  He  kidded 
Dick  unmercifully.  "I  bet  it's  all  a  pub- 
licity stunt,"  he  insisted,  "you  saying  you're 
such  a  fine  player.  If  you  think  you're  so 
good,  play  a  couple  of  games  with  me.' 

"But  I  haven't  played  for  many  years," 
Dick  insisted.  Finally,  goaded  by  Bernie's 
wisecracks  about  heroes  in  war  who  never 
fought  a  battle,  and  billiard  experts  who 
couldn't  play,  he  agreed. 

In  the  first  game  Bernie  beat  him  badly. 
In  the  second  game  Dick,  getting  back  into 
form,  emerged  victorious.  The  score  was 
50  to  16. 

"Aw,  you  were  stalling  for  a  bet,"  Bernie 
and  some  of  the  boys  insisted. 

"All  right,"  Dick  said.  "We'll  play  luck 
pool,  so  you'll  each  have  a  chance." 

That's  a  game  in  which  each  takes  a 
number  and  uses  only  the  particular  ball 
with  that  number.  Dick's  key  ball  was 
thirteen.  Yet  at  the  end  of  an  hours  play, 
he  had  all  the  money  stacked  in  front  of 
him. 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  broadcast,"  Bernie 
finally  said  meekly,  feeling  his  empty 
pockets.  "We're  convinced  you  can  play 
anything." 

All  the  boys  got  up  silently.  "Wait  a 
minute,"  Dick  said.  "I  can't  take  your 
money."  He  made  them  divide  the  huge 
stack  of  coins  among  themselves. 

Recently,  Himber  did  something  else 
that  is  quite  characteristic  of  his  para- 
doxical personality. 

When  he  went  out  of  town  for  a  trip, 
he  left  orders  with  his  secretary,  telling 
her  what  she  v/as  to  do — about  the  mail, 
about  phone  calls,  about  paying  the  men, 
about  handling  his  private  bills. 

Back  home,  the  very  first  morning,  he 
called  the  girl  to  his  private  office.  Every- 
thing she  had  been  told  to  do  she  had  done. 
Yet,  very  evidently,  Himber  was  not  sat- 
isfied.   He  was  sure  she  had  loafed,  that 


"I'm  Johnson's  Baby  Powder  —  the  kind  that 
soothes  away  skin  irritation  just  like  that!  For 
I'm  soft  as  silk  —  made  of  the  very  finest  Italian 
Talc.  No  gritty  particles  nor  orris-root  in  me. 
And  don't  forget  my  team-mates  —  Johnson's 
Baby  Soap  and  Baby  Cream!" 
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YOUR  SKIN 

IS  SO  LOVELY,  DEAR! 


TO  END 
SKIN  TROUBLES 

Try  This  Improved 
Pasteurized  Yeast 
That's  Easy  to  Eat 

PIMPLES  and  blotches,  like  mud- 
diness  and  lack  of  color  in  the 
skin,  are  usually  caused  by  a  sluggish  system. 
That  is  why  external  treatments  bring  so 
little  relief. 

Thousands  have  found  in  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  a  pleasant,  easy  way  to  correct  skin 
troubles  caused  by  digestive  sluggishness. 

Science  now  knows  that  very  often  slow, 
imperfect  elimination  of  body  wastes  is 
brought  on  by  insufficient  vitamin  B  com- 
plex. The  stomach  and  intestines,  deprived 
of  this  essential  element,  no  longer  function 
properly.  Your  digestion  slows  up.  Body 
poisons  cause  ugly  eruptions  and  bad  color. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  supply  the  vitamin 
B  complex  needed  to  correct  this  condition. 
These  tablets  are  pure  pasteurized  yeast — 
and  yeast  is  the  richest  known  food  source 
of  vitamins  B  and  G.  This  improved  yeast 
should  strengthen  and  tone  up  your  in- 
testinal nerves  and  muscles.  It  should  quickly 
restore  your  digestive  and  eliminative  sys- 
tem to  normal,  healthy  function. 

With  the  true  cause  of  your  trouble  cor- 
rected, pimples  and  other  common  skin 
troubles  disappear.  And  your  whole  system 
benefits  so  that  you  feel  better  as  well  as 
look  better. 

Don't  confuse  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  with 
ordinary  yeast.  These  tablets  have  a  pleas- 
ant, nut-like  taste  that  you  will  really  enjoy. 
Pasteurization  makes  Yeast  Foam  Tablets 
utterly  safe  for  everyone  to  eat.  They  cannot 
cause  fermentation  in  the  body  and  they  con- 
tain nothing  to  put  on  fat. 

Any  druggist  will  supply  you  with  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets.  The  10-day  bottle  costs  only 
50c.  Get  one  today.  Refuse  substitutes. 

YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 


FREE 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  I 

You  may  paste  this  on  a  penny  post  card  j 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.       MM-12-3S  I 

1750  North  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  1 

Please  send  free  introductory  package  of  Yeast  ! 
Foam  Tablets. 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


.State. 


I 


"How  do  I  rate  with  you?"  asks  Eddie  Duchin  of  Gladys  Swarthout 
and  John  Boles.  The  words  are  the  title  of  one  of  Eddie's  song 
numbers  in  "Coronado,"  and  the  famous  band  maestro  is  working 
on  a  sound  stage  adjoining  that  on  which  the  new  Paramount  mu- 
sical romance,  "The  Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  is  now  in  production. 
Gladys  and  John  are  principals  in  this  Paramount  picture,  and 
they  dropped  in  for  a  visit  with  Eddie  during  their  lunch  hour. 


she  had  been  idle  for  days 

"I'll  bet  you  took  half  days  off  and 
everything,"  he  said,  "while  I  paid  you  for 
working."  In  vain  t he  girl  assured  him 
she  had  done  everything  there  was  to  do. 
He  was  adamant.  "To  make  up  lor  your 
vacation,"  he  finally  said,  "you'll  have  to 
work  late  tonight."  He  kept  her  there  long 
after  her  usual  dismissal  time,  dictating 
mail  that  could  have  waited  till  the  next 
morning.  Accustomed  to  her  unusual  boss, 
the  girl  did  as  she  was  told,  and  said  noth- 
ing. 

By  the  next  day  Himber  was  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  himself.  So  when  he  appeared 
at  her  desk  he  handed  her  a  package :  a 
half-dozen  lovely  pairs  of  sheer  silk  stock- 
ings ! 

To  lose  weight,  a  short  time  ago,  Dick 
had  to  go  on  a  strenuous  diet,  foregoing 
the  rich  cakes  and  sodas  that  are  his  de- 
light. Living  on  orange  juice  and  milk 
and  spinach,  the  sight  of  which  he  abomi- 
nates. 

One  day  when  he  was  out  riding,  en 
route  to  Asbury  Park  for  a  week's  vaca- 
tion, he  stopped  at  a  stand  and  bought 
some  corn  on  the  cob,  hot  and  steaming. 
"Dick,"  his  chum  said,   "corn's   no  good 


without  butter.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you're 
going  to  eat  it  plain?' 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you."  Dick  said.  "The 
doctor  says  /  can't  put  butter  on  my  food. 
I  promised  him  I  wouldn't." 

Very  conveniently  and  purposefully,  Dick 
turned  his  back  on  his  buddy,  who,  realiz- 
ing what  was  expected  of  him,  smeared 
the  corn  with  butter.  Which  Dick  ate  with 
evident  relish  ' 

Himber  has  never  had  much  of  a  formal 
education.  His  early  experiences  in  honky 
tonk  cafes,  certainly  are  not  supposed  to 
create  any  high  standards,  an  insatiable 
quench  for  knowledge  and  good  manners. 
Yet  lie  reads  Shakespeare,  Balzac,  Shelley, 
Sara  Teasdale.  Without  an  ounce  of  train- 
ing, he  had  become  a  really  fine  interior 
decorator.  1  wisli  you  could  sec  his  bachelor 
apartment  at  the  Essex  House.  Every  bit 
of  furniture  he  had  designed  himself.  Loud? 
Raucous?  As  you  might  expect  of  a  rough 
diamond?  It's  all  subdued,  dignified,  done 
in  the  best  of  taste. 

There's  just  one  infallible  rule  in  the 
Himber  apartment.  You  can't  smoke.  Be- 
cause the  smell  of  tobacco  makes  Dick 
sick  1 

The  End 
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Her  skin  looked 
dull,  sallow 


{Continued  from  page  15) 

ability  to  back  up  his  chatter  with  his 
performances  on  the  pitching  mound. 

During  the  1934  world  series,  I  was 
assigned  to  cover  the  Deans.  It  was  my 
job  to  chat  with  the  two  boys  daily,  be- 
fore and  after  the  games,  and  let  the  do- 
ings of  the  other  players  go  hang.  With 
Diz  dofng  all  the  talking,  while  Paul 
looked  on  in  open-mouthed  admiration, 
there  never  was  a  dearth  of  copy.  Some- 
times there  would  be  discrepancies  be- 
tween what  Diz  told  me  and  what  he  told 
other  writers,  but  he  never  could  be 
pinned  down. 

"I  wouldn't  wanna  tell  all  you  boys  the 
same  thing,"  he  would  say  with  a  laugh 
by  way  of  explanation.  "If  you  get  dif- 
ferent stories,  then  everybody  has  a  scoop 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  and  there's  no 
harm  done.    Trust  ole'  Diz !" 

So  much  for  the  personality  of  the 
man  who  bids  fair  to  be  the  first  sports 
figure  of  radio,  the  Number  One  man. 
Paul  will  tag  along  with  him,  for  Diz  will 
insist  on  it.  The  younger  Dean  is  content 
to  let  Diz  do  the  talking  for  both,  but 
Paul  is  not  backward  before  a  mike.  He 
showed  plenty  of  stage  presence  in  their 
skit  at  New  York's  Roxy  theatre  last 
winter. 

Because  of  the  rapidity  with  which  Diz 
changes  his  tune,  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine his  broadcasting  plans  for  next  year, 
if  any.  That  he  has  a  $15,000  contract  with 
General  Foods  for  this  year  is  known,  but, 
so  far,  his  exploitation  has  been  limited 
to  cartoons  in  the  comic  section,  with  no 
radio  work. 

During  the  visit  of  the  Cardinals  to  New 
York  in  mid-August,  Dean  made  several 
electrical  transcriptions,  although  he  didn't 
know  that  they  were  called  that.  It  was 
rumored  later  that  the  company  remade 
them  all  with  an  imitator  to  get  the  stut- 
ters out  of  the  two-cylinder  words.  If  so, 
it's  readily  understandable. 

In  the  first  place,  Diz  is  a  poor  reader, 
even  as  Ruth  was.  There  is  something 
about  the  printed  word  that  brings  out 
stammers  in  the  best  of  us.  Reading  script, 
as  radio  artists  found  out  years  ago,  is  a 
profession  in  itself.  The  pauses,  inflections 
and  other  trivia  were  too  much  for  our 
Diz.  On  top  of  that,  he  had  a  heavy  sum- 
mer cold,  the  Giants  were  in  first  place  and 
he  had  to  pitch  an  important  game  against 
them  in  that  series.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  record,  he  did  pitch  that  important 
game  and  won  it,  too,  beating  Hal  Schu- 
macher by  1-0. 

As  a  guest  star,  Dizzy  was  on  the  Shell 
hour  with  Al  Jolson  and  his  brother  Paul, 
a  bit  that  enabled  them  to  split  $800  or 
$900  between  them.  Diz  also  went  on  with 
Kate  Smith  and  made  $400  or  $500  for 
that  appearance. 

What  Dean  receives  for  his  furniture 
broadcasts  in  East  St.  Louis  is  something 
only  Diz  and  his  sponsor  know.  The 
pitcher  was  haled  before  the  august  Com- 
missioner Kenesaw  Mountain  Landis  in 
Chicago  this  summer  because  papers  quoted 


Miss  Rosalie  de  Forest  Crosby,  a  beautiful  brunette 

"The  right  powder  makes  it 
brilliant/7  Color  Analyst  said 

Here's  a  girl  who  thought  all  brunette 
powder  shades  were  alike.  Dark-haired 
with  pale  creamy  skin,  she  had  been 
using  "just  any"  brunette  powder.  Her 
skin  looked  sallow  with  it — yellowish. 
Pond's  Color  Analyst  told  her  why:  "Too 
dull  a  shade."  He  smoothed  on  Pond's  Bru- 
nette. "Why,  this  brightens  my  skin!" 
Her  coloring  looked  positively  alive! 

Don't  THINK  Pond's  Brunette  is 
like  any  other  brunette  shade.  Nor 
Pond's  Rose  Cream  like  any  other  blonde 
powder!  They're  not.  Pond's  Powder 
shades  are  the  result  of  a  new  discovery 
that  adds  life  to  every  skin. 

With  an  optical  machine,  Pond's  color- 
analyzed  the  skins  of  over  200  girls.  They 
discovered  the  secret  tints  that  made  each 
skin  what  it  was.  Most  astonishing  of  all, 
they  found  that  dazzling  blonde  skin 
owes  its  transparency  to  a  hidden  blue 
tint !  Glowing  brunette  skin  gets  its  creamy 
clarity  from  a  hidden  touch  of  green! 


Over  200  girls'  skin  color-analyzed  to  find 
the  hidden  tints  in  lovely  skin  now  blended 
invisibly  in  Pond's  new  Face  Powder. 


Pond's  blended  all  these  precious  tints 
into  their  face  powder.  Invisibly.  When 
you  fluff  on  Pond's,  dull  skin  lights  up. 
Pale  skin  surges  with  new  vitality.  A 
florid  complexion  tones  down  soft.  Every 
skin  blooms  afresh! 

Don't  use  a  powder  shade  that  stamps 
you  old-fashioned,  dull.  See  what  the 
new  Pond's  shades  can  do  for  you — 

Brunette — clears  brunette  skins 
Rose  Brunette — warms  dull  skins 
Rose  Cream — gives  radiance  to  fair  skins 
Natural — lighter — a  delicate  flesh  tint 
Light  Cream — a  light  ivory  tone 

With  Pond's,  you  don't  have  to  be  "pow- 
dering all  the  time" — it  clings  for  hours. 
So  delicate,  it  cannot  clog. 


55^  size  now  35<- 
$1.10  size  now  70c 


5  Different  Shades  FREE!— Mail  Coupon  Today 

 (This  offer  expires  February  I.  1936)  

POND'S,  Dept.  M-126,  Clinton,  Conn.  Please  send  me  free  5  different 
shades  of  Pond's  new  Powder,  enough  of  each  shade  for  a  thorough  5-day  test. 

Name  . 


Street. 
City_ 


Copyright,  1935.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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WHAT  wouldn't  she  give  to  hear  it 
ring?  To  hear  a  girl  friend's  voice: 
"Come  on  down,  Kit.  The  bunch  is  here!" 

Or  more  important:  "This  is  Bill.  How 
about  the  club  dance  Saturday  night?" 

•        •        I  • 

The  truth  is,  Bill  would  ask  her.  And  so 
would  the  girls.  If  it  weren't  for  the  fact 
that  underarm  perspiration  odor  makes 
her  so  unpleasant  to  be  near. 

What  a  pity  it  is!  Doubly  so,  since  per- 
spiration odor  is  so  easy  to  avoid.  With 
Mum! 

Just  half  a  minute  is  all  you  need  to  use 
Mum.  Then  you're  safe  for  the  whole  day! 

Use  Mum  any  time,  even  after  you're 
dressed.  For  it's  harmless  to  clothing. 

It's  soothing  to  the  skin,  too  —  so 
soothing  you  can  use  it  right  after  shaving 
your  underarms. 

Mum  doesn't  prevent  perspiration.  But 
it  docs  prevent  every  trace  of  perspiration 
odor.  Use  it  daily  and  you'll  never  be 
guilty  of  personal  unpleasantness.  Bristol- 
Myers,  Inc.,  75  West  St.,  New  York. 

MUM 

TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT 
OF  PERSPIRATION 

ANOTHER  WAY  MUM  HELPS  is  on  sanitary 
napkins.  Use  it  for  this  and  you'll  never  have 
to  worry  about  this  cause  of  unpleasantness. 
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mono,  of  the  Paul  Whiteman  orchestra. 


Dean  as,  saying  that  he  couldn't  get  enough 
money  from  the  St.  Louis  club  and  that 
his  radio  sponsor,  Dick  Slack,  was  mak- 
ing up  the  difference. 

When  Diz  went  on  the  carpet,  he 
flashed  a  contract  purporting  to  call  for 
$5,000  for  the  season  on  the  air.  Then 
later  Diz  told  his  manager,  Bill  DeWitt, 
who  also  is  treasurer  of  the  Cardinal  or- 
ganization, not  to  believe  everything  he 
heard  about  the  contract.  St.  Louis  base- 
ball writers  insist  that  the  contract  is 
strictly  the  "phonus  bolonus"  and  that  Diz 
gets  a  great  deal  less  than  that  for  his 
furniture  broadcasts. 

Dean  told  a  story  last  year  that  Slack 
paid  him  at  the  rate  of  $100  for  every  game 
lie  won.  At  that  rate,  the  Diz  made  him- 
self $3,000,  for  he  won  thirty  games  for 
the  Redbirds  last  year.  Again,  no  one  can 
say  for  certain  how  true  this  is.  That's 
one  thing  about  Diz — you've  got  to  take 
plenty  of  salt  with  all  information  from 
headquarters,  meaning  Diz  himself.  And 
sometimes  pepper,  mustard  and  ketchup 
help,  too ! 

Whatever  else  he  is,  Dean  is  not  a 
business  man.  During  the  world  series 
last  year,  Diz  was  so  rushed  by  theatrical 
and  radio-hooking  agents,  endorsement- 
seekers  and  barnstorming  promoters  that 
it's  a  wonder  he  was  ahle  to  win  any 
games  in  the  series,  let  alone  two.  He  got 
one  good  night's  sleep  during  the  series 
— in  a  St.  Louis  hospital  the  nigh:  after  he 
was  bcaned  hy  Bili  Rogell's  throw  and 
was  believed  to  be  suffering  from  a  brain 
concussion.  And  iie  lost  his  only  game  of 
the  series  the  next  day,  so  apparently 
sleep  is  not  a  prerequisite  in  his  winning 
formula. 

Swamped  on  all  sides  hy  agents,  besieged 
by  admirers  and  a  constant  target  for  in- 
terviewers during  the  series,  Dean  decided 
in  the  middle  of  it  to  change  business- 
managers.  Asking  J.  Roy  Stockton,  a 
St.  Louis  baseball  writer  who  has  gratui- 


tously given  Diz  a  million  dollars  wort 
of  advice,  to  take  him  to  Commissione 
Landis,  Dean  had  his  contract  with  DeW'it 
abrogated.  That  was  about  ten  A.  M.  Be 
fore  he  left  for  the  park  at  eleven-thirty 
Dean  had  signed  another  contract.  And  th 
party  of  the  second  part  was  again  De 
Witt !  So  much  for  Dean,  the  business 
man. 

Diz  can  talk  on  his  feet  and  talk  en- 
tertainingly, too.  He  made  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  Baseball  Writers  at  the 
Hotel  Commodore  last  February.  And  he 
wasn't  a  bit  awed  appearing  on  the  same 
bill  with  such  renowned  post-prandial  ora- 
tors as  the  late  Will  Rogers,  Hey  wood 
Broun,  and  other  notables. 

Since  talking  over  the  microphone  of  a 
public  address  system  is  no  different  from 
talking  from  a  studio,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  Dean  will  draw  a  good  response,  if 
given  the  proper  coaching  and  workable 
material.  Occasionally  when  the  Cardinals 
play  an  exhibition  game  at  a  park  featur- 
ing a  public  address  system.  Dean,  if  he 
feels  at  all  playful,  will  grab  the  mike 
and  clown  as  master  of  ceremonies.  His 
humor  is  homely,  and  not  biting,  and  in- 
variably gets  across  in  a  big  way.  His 
nasal  drawl,  reminiscent  of  his  Oklahoma 
boyhood,  doesn't  grate  on  the  ears. 

The  fact  that  neither  of  the  Deans  has 
reached  his  peak  augurs  well  for  their 
radio  chances.  When  Ruth  went  on  the 
air.  he  already  was  in  the  sere  and  yellow 
of  his  career.  The  Babe  was  Hearing  forty, 
in  the  last  of  his  full  baseball  years  and 
was  talking  on  a  program  designed  to  make 
breakfast  foods  edible  and  interesting  to 
ten-year-olds  who  were  toddling  infants 
wher  Babe  himself  was  the  Colossus  of 
Clou;. 

With  the  Deans,  it  is  a  different  story. 
Paul  is  twenty-three  and  Diz  is  a  year 
older.  Paul  has  concluded  his  second  full] 
season  in  the  major  leagues  and  Dean  his 
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fourth.  It  takes  no  mature  baseball  fan 
to  remember  the  highlights  of  their  careers, 
as  was  the  case  when  Babe  went  on  the 
air. 

Because  the  Deans,  or  I  should  say,  be- 
cause Diz  lias  the  gift  of  saying  almost 
exactly  what  people  want  him  to  say,  the 
pair  has  acquired  considerable  stature  with 
the  sports  public  of  America.  When  Diz 
refuses  to  pitch  an  exhibition  game  and 
Paul  rebelliously  stands  his  ground  and 
says,  "If  Diz  won't  go,  I  won't,  neither!" 
it  strikes  a  responsive  chord  with  the 
sport  fans.  When  he  publicly  makes  up 
with  Manager  Frankic  Frisch  and  says, 
"I  know  I  ain't  bin  right,  Frank,  but  I'll 
show  you  from  now  on.  Me  'n  Paul'll 
pitch  every  dad-blamed  game  if  you  ask 
us,"  he  again  scores  a  ten-strike. 

Dean's  temperamental  outbursts  have 
been  condoned  by  sport  fans  because  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  repentance.  That  and  the 
fact  that  he  has  invariably  delivered  the 
promised  number  of  victories  by  way  of 
atonement. 

There  is  nothing  of  the  swell-head 
about  either  of  the  boys.  Last  October, 
the  day  before  the  series  opened  in  De- 
troit, Ruth,  there  in  a  reportorial  capacity, 
called  Dean  on  the  phone  to  wish  him 
luck  and,  incidentally,  to  give  him  some 
sound  advice  about  spotlight  behavior. 
Babe,  baseball's  Number  One  man  for  a 
long  time,  knew  all  the  pitfalls  and  de- 
tours. 

When  Diz  heard  that  Ruth  was  on  the 
phone,  he  thought  he  was  being  kidded. 
He  acted  as  pleased  over  Babe's  visit  as 
though  he  was  Flmer  Hoskins,  aged 
eleven,  from  Pumpkin  Creek,  Kansas,  in- 
stead of  Dizzy  Dean,  the  headline  man  of 
the  hour.  Hardly  the  behavior  of  one  who 
sometimes  is  accused  of  being  conceited. 
For  the  first  few  minutes  of  his  talk  with 
Babe,  he  called  h  im  "Mister  Ruth"'  until 
the  big  fellow  himself  became  embarrassed. 

Having  been  through  the  first  flurry  of 
stardom,  both  the  Deans  know  what  it's 
all  about  by  now.  They  have  dabbled  just 
enough  in  radio  to  know  that  it  holds  pos- 
sibilities for  them.  They  know,  too,  that 
thar's  gold  in  them  thar  mikes. 

Should  Diz  and  Paul  emerge  as  steady 
radio  performers  by  next  summer,  don't 
be  surprised.  Radio  and  sports  have  much 
in  common  and  the  time  is  near  for  some- 
one to  bridge  the  gap.  And  I  know  of  none 
more  capable  of  making  the  leap  than  the 
Deans.  When,  as  and  if  they  do,  they'll 
need  no  help  from  the  promotion  depart- 
ment to  push  them  along.  And  they're 
as  truly  American  as  the  hot  dog  itself. 

The  dangers  besetting  a  sports  figure 
who  tackles  the  field  of  radio  are  multi- 
tudinous. To  begin  with,  their  athletic 
work  must  not  retrogress.  An  athlete  with 
a  mediocre  record  would  be  no  more  of 
an  asset  to  a  commercial  program  than  a 
soprano  with  bronchitis.  The  Deans  have 
the  youth,  and  the  physical  qualifications, 
to  carry  on  their  athletic  successes  for 
years  to  come. 

Dean's  amazing  business  convolutions 
and  evolutions  have  finally  untangled 
themselves.  DeWitt.  his  manager,  has  both 
the  Deans  set  straight  on  their  course. 
Diz,  the  fire-balling  broadcaster,  is  ready 
to  step  to  the  mike  and  say;  "Hello, 
America!"  He  always  did  like  a  big 
audience ! 

The  End 


muTinv! 


...  So  rang  the  cry  from  stem  to  stern  of  H.M.S.  BOUNTY,  homeward 
bound  to  England  from  the  enchanted  islands  oi  the  South  Seas  .  .  . 
"MUTINY!  Down  with  Captain  Bligh!" 

The  men  of  the  BOUNTY  had  been  at  the  breaking  point  for 
many  long  weeks,  and  at  last,  unable  to  stand  any  longer  the 
scenes  of  horror  and  ghastly  brutality  that  had  marked  the 
voyage,  they  turned  against  their  captain  in  fierce  mutiny, 
led  by  the  gallant  mate,  Fletcher  Christian. 

Gaining  command  of  the  ship.  Christian  and  his  mer 
turned  their  course  back  to  the  green  isles  of  Tahiti. 
The  men  were  elated  .  .  .  were  they  not  bound  for  a 
peaceful  carefree  life  .  .  .  for  a  Paradise  on  earth? 
Christian  rejoiced,  for  he  was  returning,  as  he  had 
promised,  to  Maimiti,  the  beautiful  Tahitian  maiden 
who  had  captured  his  heart  .  .  . 

But  cruel  Captain  Bligh,  whom  they  thought 
dead,  was  seeking  revenge  .  .  .  could  they 
escape  him  and  remain  in  this  Eden  for 
which  they  had  fought  so  desperately? 

You  will  enjoy  reading  the  thrilling  and 
romantic    story    of    "Mutiny    on  the 
BOUNTY."  M-G-M's  picture  featuring 
Clark  Gable,  Charles  Laughton,  and 
Franchot  Tone — it  appears  in  com- 
plete story  form  in  the  December 
issue 

Screen  Romanies 

The  Love  Story  Magazine  of  the  Screen 
December  now  on  sale 
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My  J?fc  <?A  -fit  Stake 

(Continued  from  page  27) 


LET  your  own  mirror  and  the  flat- 
tering comments  of  friends  prove  that  last 
season's  dress  can  be  a  smashing  success 
today — with  Rit! 


Tinting  and  dyeing  with  Rit  is  so  easy, 
so  sensible,  so  economical,  you'll  find 
dozens  of  uses  for  it.  For  tinting,  use  only 
warm  water;  even  for  dark  colors,  you 
need  NO  BOILING.  Try  Rit  today— 
you'll  be  grateful  for  the  introduction! 


Rit  is  a  concentrated  wafer:  easier  to  measure  than  pow- 
der; won't  sift  out  of  the  package;  dissolves  instantly. 


-  ..»J  color  without  harm- 

inn  ihc  fabric  rcalb 
AT  ALL  DEALERS  whitens  white  goods. 


little  girl.  He  could  buy  a  few  feet  of 
lumber  and  in  an  hour  or  so  finish  the 
job.  But  no,  that  would  make  it  like  every 
other  doll's  house.  So  he  starts  collecting 
matchsticks,  thousands  of  them;  and  after 
a  year  or  more  of  incredible  labor  he  man- 
ages to  glue  them  together  making  a  doll's 
house  that  is  different — although  not  near- 
ly as  strong.  People  come  and  stare  and 
say  ooh — and  that  makes  the  fond  father 
happy. 

I  traveled  a  thousand  or  more  miles 
across  the  desert  to  find  the  Tomb  of 
Noah  and  when  I  got  there  I  was  baked, 
broiled  and  roasted  in  the  heat.  I  did  as 
many  miles  under  worse  conditions  to  look 
at  a  stump  which  I  was  told  was  the  tree 
of  knowledge  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  And 
out  of  these  two  torture  journeys — what 
did  I  get?  About  two  minutes  on  the  air. 
Did  they  interest  you?    Okay  then. 

In  Najaf,  holy  city  of  the  Mohammedans, 
I  tried  to  make  a  photograph — considered 
a  sin  by  all  good  Moslems — and  escaped 
lynching  by  an  inch.  The  only  reason  I 
wasn't  killed  in  Canton,  one  day  during 
the  Chinese  Revolution,  was  that  the  Chi- 
nese were  too  busy  killing  one  another. 
Later  I  learned  that  I  was  the  only  white 
man  in  the  city  on  that  day  of  bloodshed. 

No,  no,  it's  not  an  easy  job!  I  travel 
long  and  far  but  with  me  goes  a  trunk-load 
of  files,  each  file  containing  hundreds  of 
items,  each  item  demanding  verification. 
Oh,  the  wild  goose  chases  I  have  had ! 
Yes,  my  friends,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
checking  the  truth  of  thousands  of  fantas- 
tic facts,  places  and  people  is  hard  labor 
whether  it  takes  in  Java  or  New  Jersey. 
For  all  that,  I  wouldn't  change  jobs  with 
anyone.  The  letters  come  in.  A  little  girl 
writes  to  say  how  thrilled  she  was  to 
hear  me  tell  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 
That's  enough.    It  cancels  out  the  bugs. 


the  heat,  the  evil  food,  the  rocky  beds. 

I  am  no  Rudy  Vallee  but  I  get  more 
mail  than  he  does — aye,  more  mail  than  any 
other  person  in  the  United  States,  not  ex- 
cepting the  President.  Ask  Jim  Farley,  if 
you  doubt  my  word.  A  million  letters  a 
year.  And  one  year — the  year  of  the  radio 
Believe  It  Or  Not  contest,  4,000,000  of 
them.  I  daren't  look  a  postman  in  the  eye. 

Letters  have  come  to  me  addressed  in  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Vikings  and  in  the 
old  Confederate  Civil  War  code,  in  short- 
hand, telegraphic  dots  and  dashes,  the  wig- 
wag and  numeric  codes,  in  sign  language. 
Many  had  rippling  lines  drawn  across  the 
envelope — that  and  nothing  more — to  indi- 
cate a  ripply  (Ripley)  river.  On  New 
Year's  Day  I  received  a  postcard  twenty- 
seven  feet  long  and  eight  feet  wide. 

I  have  received  letters  on  a  piece  of 
human  skin,  on  a  turkey  bone,  on  a  rock, 
a  chip  of  wood,  on  glass,  tin,  and — be- 
lieve it  or  not — on  an  egg.  Good  old 
Uncle  Sam!  The  egg  traveled  safely 
through  the  mails,  for  miles  and  miles  of 
mail  routes.  And  then  some  careless  boy 
in  my  office  handled  it  roughly  and  it 
broke.  On  March  26th,  1930,  E.  L.  Bly- 
stone  of  Ardara,  Pa.,  sent  me  a  message 
of  1615  letters  engraved  on  a  grain  of 
rice.  The  feat  was  bettered  by  a  man 
who  worked  in  the  U.  S.  Mint — who  went 
insane  doing  it !  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  freak  messages  was  a  lock  of  hair 
on  which  I  discovered  the  words,  "The 
finest  welcome  in  the  world  to  Robert  L. 
Ripley." 

And  the  letters  come  from  all  classes. 
From  prisons,  royal  palaces,  the  halls  of 
Congress.  The  Princess  Inez  Beatriz  of 
Spain  became  so  impatient  for  the  solu- 
tion of  a  puzzle,  she  wrote  me  personally. 

Seeking  oddities  is  a  job  that  takes  the 
humdrum  out  of  life;  you  can  no  longer 


A  recent  picture  of  Bing  Crosby  and  his  wife,  Dixie  Lee. 
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plod  from  home  to  office  without  asking 
questions,  without  wondering  a  little.  You 
take  a  walk  in  the  woods — and  the  trees  are 
not  simple  trees  any  more.  You  know  that 
there  are  trees  that  whistle  and  trees  that 
weep,  trees  which  grow  shirts  and  trees 
in  which  men  have  heen  buried  and  who 
have  been  digested  and  completely  hidden 
by  the  pulp  and  bark. 

You  cannot  look  at  the  people  you 
meet  every  day  without  brooding  a  little 
over  the  depth  and  mystery  of  human  pow- 
er. You  cannot  help  remembering  that 
a  man  once  held  his  hand  above  his  head 
so  long  that  a  bird  built  a  nest  in  it ;  that 
Ernst,  a  Norwegian,  ran  the  5,625  miles 
from  Paris  to  Moscow  in  14  days;  that  the 
Chief  Rabbi  of  Lithuania  committed  to 
memory  2,500  volumes ;  that  Sara  and 
Janos  Roven  were  married  for  147  years, 
that  and  that  and  that.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
things  that  give  you  pause  and  make  you 
think. 

You  may  have  gone  to  the  best  schools, 
read  hundreds  of  books — yet  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  many  facts  which  we  take  for 
granted  simply  aren't  so.  You  fancy  the 
South  Pole  as  a  pretty  cold  place  and  it  is 
— except  for  one  day  of  the  year  when 
it  is  the  hottest  spot  on  earth.  You  look 
up  to  Mt.  Everest  as  the  tallest  mountain 
peak,  but  right  here  at  our  back  door  in 
Ecuador  we  have  a  peak  three  and  a  half 
miles  higher.  No,  things  are  not  what 
they  seem  and  every  fact  has  a  flaw.  Lin- 
coln was  wrong ;  rivers  run  in  two  direc- 
tions ;  people  have  frozen  to  death  at  the 
Equator !  Santa  Claus  is  the  patron  saint 
of  thieves,  and  the  East  Wind  is  heavier 
than  the  West  wind — Believe  It  or  Not. 

And,  Believe  It  or  Not,  this  is  my  fifth 
year  in  radio.  The  mike  doesn't  worry  me 
these  days  but  back  in  1930,  when  I  was 
on  the  air  at  the  same  time  with  such  vet- 
eran radio  performers  as  Phil  Cook,  Phil 
Baker,  Roxy  and  his  Gang — I  was  plenty 
nervous.  However,  I  got  over  it.  My 
sponsors  made  a  check-up  and  discovered, 
to  my  own  amazement,  that  the  Believe  It 
or  Not  program  had  gathered  in  about 
73  per  cent  of  the  listeners.  Right  then 
and  there  I  lost  the  jitters.  And  they  never 
have  come  back. 

Was  that  broadcast  of  mine  last  year  an 
accident?  I  mean  the  one  in  which  my 
program  went  completely  around  the  world. 
Whether  it  was  or  not,  I  was  gratified  to 
discover  that  I  was  the  first  to  accomplish 
a  round-the-world  radio  talk.  Not  a 
country  with  short-wave  equipment  was 
omitted.  The  broadcast  went  out  in  six- 
teen languages.  I  also  was  the  first  to 
broadcast  from  ship  to  shore,  the  program 
going  out  from  the  Leviathan,  July  24th, 
1931. 

One  of  these  days  when  my  bones  creak 
and  my  muscles  all  have  kinks,  I  am  go- 
ing to  settle  down  to  the  house  I  have  built 
on  a  lagoon  near  New  York.  Then  per- 
haps. I'll  retire  from  hunting  the  strange 
and  the  incredible.  The  house  is  practical- 
ly a  museum  now,  what  with  jungle  drums 
and  mastodon  tusks — and  dried  human 
heads  cluttering  the  mantels.  And  then, 
the  long  job  over,  I'll  walk  through  the 
rooms — there  are  seventeen  of  them — and 
think  of  the  man  who  resolved  never  to 
speak  and  kept  his  word  for  thirty  years ; 
of  the  man  who  winked  out  of  turn  and 
kept  one  eye  shut  for  three  months;  of 
Kaspar  Hauser  who  without  mechanical 
aid  could  see  the  stars  shining  in  davtime. 


C  H  E  R  A  M  Y 


April  SkoW€rs 


A  BUDGET 


YOUTH  shall  not  be  denied  loveliness,  says  April 
Showers  . . .  and  forthwith  presents  the  most  ex- 
quisite toiletries  that  ever  fitted  a  young  budget!  Face 
powder . . .  a  sheer  veil  of  scented  mist.  Talc  for  a  re- 
freshing body-bath.  Eau  de  cologne  for  a  glamorous 
rub-down.  And  a  perfume  created  by  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  perfumers  to  give  you  a  fragrance 
that  is  young  and  gay  and  in  supreme  good  taste. 


PRICE  LIST 

April  Showers 
Eau  de  Cologne  2Sc,55e,$l 
Face  Powder    .  28c  and  55c 

Talc  28<!  and  55e 

Perfume 

purse  sizes  28(5  and  50t 

Ducting  Powder 

85;  and  $1.25 

Rouge,  Lipstick,  Skin  Lotion, 
Bu'.h  Salts,  etc..  from  28t  to 
Sic.  At  stores  everywhere. 
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ACCEPT  FREE 

2 -DRAM  BOTTLE  OF 

*3  <Qg  T^ichesse 

PERFUME! 


When  Shall  They  Meet  fyaln? 


To  introduce 


LUXOR . . .  moisture-proof powder 


Combats  shiny  nose,  conspicuous 
pores,  floury  blotches 

Yrou  can't  possibly  have  a  lovely  skin  if  face 
powder  mixes  with  natural  skin  moisture 
and  lets  shine  through,  clogs  pores  and 
makes  them  conspicuous,  or  forms  pasty-look- 
ing blotches. 

So  change  at  once  to  Luxor,  the  moisture- 
proof  face  powder.  Prove  it  yourself.  It  won't 
even  mix  with  water  in  a  glass.  Thus,  it  won't 
mix  with  similar  moisture  on  your  skin  and 
make  a  harmful  paste. 

More  than  6,000,000  women  stick  to  Luxor 
because  it  is  moisture-proof.  It  comes  in  a  range 
of  smart  new  shades,  scientifically  blended  in 
our  vast  laboratories  to  flatter  brunettes, 
blondes,  and  in-betweens  with  gorgeous 
natural  effect. 

Nopowder  at  any  price,  contains  finer,  purer 
ingredients.  Insist  on  Luxor  by  name,  and  get 

FREE!  2- drams  of  ha  Ricbesse 

a  sophisticated,  smart  French  scent, selling  reg- 
ularly at  $3  an  ounce.  An  enchanting  gift  to 
win  new  friends  for  Luxor.  Powder  and  per- 
fume together  in  a  bright  new  Christmas  wrap- 
per at  all  cosmetic  counters  for  the  price  of 
Luxor  powder  alone. 


n 

I  Moisture-pm 


-s-proof  55C 

<JkM/XQ\,   face  powder 


AMAZING  HAND  SOFTEN- 
ING CREAM  DRIES  LIKE  MAGIC! 

By  all  means  try  this  spectacular  new 
softener  for  hands.  A  marvelous  ab- 
sorbent cream  works  right  into 
tissues —  dries  like  magic!  At 
all  cosmetic  countets.  . 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


and  stalwart  Emil  declared  their  love  and 
hand  in  hand  went  shyly  to  Mr.  Chiesa, 
gravely  announcing  their  intention  to  marry. 

"Of  course  not  immediately,  papa," 
Vivien  hastily  assured  him,  "but  after  I 
graduate  from  the  conservator)." 

There  followed  a  gay  little  party  for 
which  Vivien  cooked  spaghetti  with  her 
own  hands  to  prove  to  Emil's  brother 
officers  that  he  was  not  unwise  in  his  choice 
of  a  future  wife.  Many  toasts  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  betrothed  pair  were  drunk 
and  the  engagement  rings  exchanged. 
Mama,  with  many  lamentations  and  tears, 
albeit  her  face  shone  with  pride,  agreed 
that  after  Vivien  had  completed  her  course 
at  the  Chicago  Musical  College,  the  fol- 
lowing year,  she  would  set  sail  with  her 
daughter  for  Italy  for  the  wedding.  Emil, 
for  his  part,  agreed  that  his  young  bride 
should  be  permitted  to  continue  her  music 
studies  at  the  great  operatic  capitals  of 
Italy  and  then  go  on  to  a  brilliant  operatic 
career. 

A  few  days  later,  the  shining  planes 
winged  their  way  back  to  Italy,  leaving  a 
happy  little  "Vivien  to  her  roseate  dreams. 

But  fate  works  in  its  own  devious  ways. 
The  following  year,  while  Vivien  was 
busy  assembling  fine  linens  for  her  mar- 
riage chest  and  a  suitable  trousseau,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  announced 
that  it  would  conduct  a  contest  throughout 
the  middle  west  to  give  some  deserving 
unknown  singer  a  chance  at  a  radio  con- 
tract. Vivien's  friends  and  family  urged 
her  to  enter  it.  For  had  she  not  graduated 
from  the  conservatory  with  highest 
honors?  Hall-laughing,  half-hoping  she 
agreed. 

How  she  won,  picked  unanimously  by 
a  jury  of  competent  judges,  and  now  after 


her  very  first  appearance  on  the  air  she 
was  offered  a  commercial  contract  is  an 
old  story.  Never  was  success  more  in- 
stantaneous. But  with  what  misgivings 
she  accepted  her  good  fortune,  envied  by 
thousands  of  other  young  singers !  It  had 
been  so  exciting,  planning  to  go  abroad, 
to  see  all  the  famous  centers  of  music  in 
Europe  and  Italy.  And  there,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  Emil  waited  for  her. 

However  ambition  burned  strongly,  too. 
Her  parents  entreated  her  not  to  pass  up 
this  golden  opportunity.  "You  are  yet  so 
young — you  and  Emil  have  so  many  years 
before  you."  Emil,  too,  who  received  the 
news  by  cablegram  unselfishly  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  "Take  your  chance,  and  good 
luck.  We  have  a  lifetime  to  be  happy  in." 

"I  wonder  if  we  will  have?"  she  ques- 
tioned despairingly,  when  I  saw  her  last, 
sitting  grave  and  trim  in  a  chic  blue 
tailleur,  at  lunch.  "I  wonder  if  I  was 
wrong — if  I  had  gone  when  I  promised  we 
at  least  would  have  had  a  year  of  happiness 
before  this — this  awful  war."  Her  blue 
eyes  brooded  darkly.  "If  he's  killed — " 
she  broke  off  unable  to  hold  that  terrible 
thought.  "But  he  couldn't  be — /  love  him 
so  much!" 

And  then  a  .brave,  new  light  lifted  the 
cloud  from  her  eyes  again.  "Anyway,  I'll 
have  to  work  terribly  hard  and  be  a  great 
success.  That  is  the  only  way  I  can  ever 
repay  Emil  for  his  sacrifice." 

And  so  she  sings  to  him,  bravely  and 
sweetly,  in  far-off  Africa  each  Sunday 
and  he  listens  and  writes  to  tell  her  he 
heard  her  and  how  happy  it  made  him. 

For  dictators  and  emperors  may  make 
wars,  but  a  man  and  a  maid  make  love — 
to  radio  and  love  distance  is  nothing. 
The  End 


Reaching  out  for  Metropolitan  Opera  celebrities,  Hollywood  summoned 
Helen  Jepson,  Metropolitan  Opera  star  and  radio  singer,  to  make  a  pic- 
ture. On  her  arrival,  however,  they  were  not  ready  for  her,  so  Helen 
flew   East  again   to  fill  the  interim  with   several   radio  engagements. 
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and  lost  a  friend.  In  those  moments  she 
had  touched  the  high  point  of  her  career. 
And  now  ? 

She  didn't  dare  to  think  that  the  dream 
was  clone,  the  bubble  burst.  She  just  had 
to  hope  that  everything  yet  would  be  all 
right — that  her  verbal  contract  with  Mr. 
Witherspoon  would  be  ratified  by  his 
successor.  But  there  was  a  strange  ache  in 
her  heart  for  the  lost  glory  of  that  mo- 
ment, a  mist  in  her  soft  blue  eyes  for  the 
lost  friend. 

Like  one  conning  the  pages  of  an  un- 
familiar book,  she  reviewed  the  brief, 
bright  story  of  her  life.  Music  inevitably 
had  been  its  theme.  Her  parents  were 
musicians — not  professionals,  but  people  to 
whom  music  had  a  meaning  beyond  the 
filling  of  an  idle  hour.  Her  two  brothers 
and  her  sister  played  and  sang.  Piano 
lessons  were  begun  as  soon  as  small  hands 
had  the  necessary  strength.  And  Helen 
had  practised  so  assiduously  that  in  her 
early  'teens — she  smiled  at  the  remem- 
brance— she  was  acclaimed  as  a  child 
prodigy.  All  through  her  High  School 
days  she  continued  to  study,  and  had,  her- 
self, given  piano  lessons,  proud  of  the 
first  money  that  her  music  earned. 

Her  career  as  a  singer  started  when  she 
was  a  High  School  girl  in  Buffalo,  where 
she  was  born.  There  she  met  George 
Houston,  then  a  singer  in  the  Rochester 
Opera  Company,  who  suggested  that  she 
study  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  in 
Rochester.  That  was  an  intriguing  thought 
— but,  how  to  do  it  ?  Some  singers  have 
had  their  careers  sponsored  by  wealthy 
patrons  of  music — but  not  Helen  Oelheim. 
She  made  her  own  way.  She  resolved  to 
try  for  a  scholarship,  and  was  successful  in 
winning  one  for  two  consecutive  years. 
During  those  years,  while  studying  at  the 
school,  she  sang  with  the  Rochester  Opera 
Company. 

And  during  those  years  a  new  experi- 
ence came  into  her  life — one  that  made 
music  more  real,  more  beautiful,  that  made 
life  richer  than  she  had  dreamed  it  could 
he.  The  manager  of  the  Rochester  Opera 
Company  was  a  young  man  named  Fred 
Michel.  At  the  end  of  the  two  years  the 
company  was  reorganized  and  went  on  tour 
as  the  American  Opera  Company.  Mr. 
Michel  went  with  it  as  manager.  Helen 
went  with  it  as  one  of  its  brilliant  soloists 
— and  as  Mrs.  Michel. 

On  tour  she  sang  three  roles,  Suzuki  in 
"Madame  Butterfly,"  Nancy,  in  the  opera 
"Martha,"  and  Martha  in  "Faust."  It  was 
the  last-named  role  that  brought  her  into 
radio. 

For  the  second  time  that  emissary  of 
fate,  George  Houston,  came  into  her  life. 
Through  him,  she  was  engaged  to  sing  at 
a  recital  at  the  Stadium  in  New  York. 
There  a  radio  official  heard  her. 

"Has  Helen  Oelheim  signed  her  con- 
tract with  the  opera  company  for  next 
year?"  he  asked.  And  on  being  told  that  she 
had  not,  he  said  :  "Don't  let  her  do  anything 
till  she  has  talked  with  me." 


NfflOS  AFRAfl>  OF  A 
BIG  BAD  CORN? 

Not  I",  said  Brave  Blue-Jay,  as  he  set  about 
to  rescue  the  beautiful  lady  in  distress 


toft- 


(1)  She  was  in  distress,  too,  that  beautiful 
lady!  This  terrible  corn  had  her  by  the  toe 
i  .  and  he  just  wouldn't  let  go!  He  stabbed 
and  kicked  and  made  ugly  wrinkles  and  a 
look  of  agony  come  into  her  beautiful  face. 


(3)  Blue-Jay  attacked  that  terrible  corn  and 
had  him  down  in  a  moment  utterly  helpless. 
The  villain's  torturing  hold  on  the  beautiful 
lady  was  instantly  broken,  and — 


(  2  )  Who  will  come  to  her  rescue?"  Blue-Jay !" 
whispers  a  kind  and  helpful  friend.  And  out 
of  his  package-home  leaps  Brave  Blue-Jay, 
ready  and  willing.  Quick  as  a  flash  — 


(4)  She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  danced  from 
sheer  joy !  Now  that  corn  would  trouble  her 
no  more  . .  would  no  longer  make  her  cranky, 
nor  keep  her  from  dancing  with  her  friends! 


(5)  The  end  of  the  story  is  the  end  of  the  corn.  Imprisoned  by 
Blue-Jay  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  that  time  his  lifeless  form 
was  lifted  out,  carried  away.  Thanks  to  Brave  Blue-Jay! 


MORAL:  if  you 

have  a  corn,  get  rid 
of  it  safely  and  quickly 
with  Blue-Jay — the 
scientific  corn're- 
mover  •  The  pain  stops 
the  minute  Blue' Jay  is  ap- 
plied. The  snug-fitting  pad 
of  the  finest  softest  felt 
cushions  the  corn  against 
painful  shoe  pressure. 
Then  the  mild  Blue-Jay 
medication  gently  loosens 
and  undermines  the  corn 
— and  after  3  painless  days 
the  dainty  pad  is  quickly 
removed  and  the  corn  lifted 
out  easily  and  completely. 
Blue- Jay  scientific  Corn  Plasters  have  been  used 
successfully  by  millions  of  corn  sufferers  for  35 
years.  They  are  made  by  Bauer  cV  Black,  famous 
surgical  dressing  house. 


25c  at  all 
druggists. 
Special  sizes  for 
bunions  and  calluses. 


EXERCISE  BOOK  FREE  Illustrates  valuable 
exercises  for  foot  health  and  beauty.  Contains  help- 
ful information  for  foot  sufferers.  Address  Bauer  & 
Black,  2500  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

(Pasting  coupon  on  government  postcard  saves  postage) 

RS1S 


B  LU  E  -  J  AY 

BAUER  &  BLACK  SCIENTIFIC 

CORN  PLASTER 
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i(<3^educe^ 

37  POUNDS 

with  DlLEX-REDUSOLi" 


writes  Mrs.  H.  H.  LANGLEY 


Now  YOU  can  take  off 
POUNDS  of  U6LY  FAT 

THIS  SAFE,  EASY  QUICK  WAY! 

No  Dieting.  ..No  Self  Denial,  No  Strenuous  Exercises! 

SOUNDS  too  good  to  be  true?  Yet  it  is 
true.  Dilex-Redusols  increase  your 

metabolism  .  .  .  they  turn  food  into  energy  instead 
of  fat.  You  will  be  amazed  atyour  increased  vitality! 

12  POUNDS  WITH 
1st  box... or  no  cost/ 

H  Many  satisfied  users  report  they  have  reduced  as 
much  as  40  and  50  pounds  with  safe  Dilex-Redusols. 
Eat  What  You  Wish  And  All  You  Want! 

■  At  last  you  can  reduce  safely  and  quickly  without 
denying  yourself  the  good  things  of  life.  You  do  not 
have  to  go  through  tiresome  exercises. ..simply  take 
these  carefully  prepared  capsules  and  watch  the  fat 
uisappear!  Dilex-Redusols  are  effective  because  they 
remove  the  cause  of  obesity. 

Profit  By  the  Amazing  Experiences  of  Others! 


REDUCE 


REDUCED  50  POUNDS 


LOST  40  POUNDS 


want  you  to  tell  every  "i  i,ave  |ost  40  pounds  in  13 


woman  about  my  reducing 
50  pounds."         Mrs.  E.  D. 

LOST  35  POUNDS 


"Changed  my  weight  from 
16J  to  134  pounds."  Mrs. H.L. 


weeks."  Mrs.  H.  C.  R. 

REDUCED  36  POUNDS 
''Am  losing  15  pounds  a  month 
with  RedusoU"...  Miss  L.  H. 
The  DILEX  -  REDU50L  Way  is  the  Safe  Way! 
fjfj  Da  not  accept  any  substitute  for  safe  Dilex-Re- 
dusols...the  absolutely  harmless  capsules  that  reduce 
your  weight  by  increasing  your  metabolism.  Dilex- 
Redusols  contain  no  thyroid  extract  or  other  harm- 
ful ingredients.  They  are  absolutely  safe  when  taken 
as  directed.  Beware  of  any  product  that  makes  ex- 
travagant claims  for  more  rapid  reductions. ..phvsi- 
cians  will  tell  you  it  is  harmful  for  anyone  to  reduce 
more  than  15  pounds  a  month. 

Remember  you  reduce  12  pounds. ..or  no  cost! 
DON'T  WAIT ...  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

d"i  le"x Tns f  iTu"t r 

9  East  40th  Street,  Dept.  85 12 A,    New  York  City 

LJ  Knclosed  find  $3.00  for  which  please  send,  posi paid,  one 
box  of  90  Dilex-Kedusol  Capsules  in  plain  wrapper. 

D  Send  one  box  of  90  Dilex-Kedusol  Capsules,  CO. D.  1  will 
pay  postman  S3. 00  (plus  23c.  postage). 
If  1  do  not  lose  nt  least  12  pounds  after  taking  the  first 
box  of  Dilex-Redusolsasdirected,  you  will  refund  my  $3. 


Nan 


Write  Mr..  Mrs.  or  Mil 


Address_ 
City  


State 


Give  Height 


n  tight 


Canadian  and  bttrciqn  ('ouniru 


Age_ 


A  recent  shot  of  Michael  Bartlett  in  action.  Michael,  who  discovered 
an  enthusiastic  fan  following  after  his  success  in  "Love  Me  Forever," 
starring  Grace  Moore,  is  busy  on  the  Coast  with  radio  work.  He  is 
singing  now  with  the  Jack  Benny  program,  broadcast  on  Sunday  nights. 


The  result  was  that  Helen  hegan  the 
radio  work  which  was  to  keep  her  busy 
for  the  next  rive  years.  That  same  year, 
she  sang  in  a  recital  with  Giovanni  Mar- 
tinelli  of  the  Metropolitan.  Also  she  sang 
on  the  Friends  of  Music  program  with  Bo- 
dansky,  who  heard  her  first  audition.  And 
through  the  succeeding  years  many  radio 
programs  heard  her  golden  voice— the 
Sonora  Hour,  the  Jack  Frost  Hour,  the 
American  Radiator  program,  The  Dutch 
Masters  Hour,  in  which  she  starred  with 
N'elson  Eddy.  Later  she  sang  in  concerts 
with  F.ddv,  in  Philadelphia.  She  was  on  the 
Swift  Hour,  and  with  the  A  &  P  Gypsies. 
Then  the  Palmolive  program— the  Show 
Boat— and  Lanny  Ross'  State  Fair  pro- 
gram. Beside  these  engagements  there  were 
frequent  concerts — in  New  York,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Buffalo,  and  in  a  number  of 
other  cities. 

A  full  life,  and  a  happy  one.  A  happy 
home  life,  too.  For  her  husband,  unwill- 
ing to  travel  while  her  work  kept  her  in 
New  York,  resigned  his  position  with  the 
opera  company  and  became  associated  with 
a  firm  of  industrial  engineers  in  New  York. 
They  have  a  charming  home  in  Merrick, 
Long  Island. 

Well,  Helen  thought,  if  nothing  came  ot 
the  Metropolitan  dream,  life  still  was  pretty 

good !  1      j   a  j 

And  so  the  Spring  days  lengthened.  And 


then  one  day  the  message  came  which 
justified  the  acumen  of  Herbert  W'ithcr- 
spoon  and  the  wisdom  of  his  successor, 
Fdward  Johnson.  Without  a  further  audi- 
tion Edward  Johnson  signed  a  contract 
with  Helen  ( )elheim  for  this  season's  opera. 

She  was  given  twenty-two  roles  to  learn 
this  summer — no  small  assignment  for  a 
busy  young  singer!  Some  in  German, 
sonic  in  French,  some  in  Italian.  German 
and  French  languages,  at  least,  were 
familiar  to  her,  but  of  Italian  she  knew 
nothing.  Hitherto  her  operatic  roles  were 
sung  in  English.  And  earnestly  she  began 
studying  Italian,  taking  two  lessons  a 
week. 

So,  learning  twenty-two  operatic  roles, 
taking  voice  lessons,  Italian  lessons,  re- 
hearsing lor  radio  programs,  singing  on 
the  "Show  Boat"  program  and  on  the 
Lanny  Ross  Sunday  night  concert  program, 
her  days  were,  one  may  believe,  fairly  full ' 
They  rented  their  home  in  Merrick  and 
moved  into  an  apartment  in  New  York, 
to  make  the  schedule  easier. 

I  talked  with  her  one  evening,  in  a 
niche  in  Radio  City,  after  a  broadcast. 

"Don't  you  find,"  I  asked,  "getting  all 
that  into  a  workable  program  somewhat 
difficult?" 

'  "Tremendously  difficult,"  she  said 
"There  aren't  (lays  enough  in  the  week, 
nor  hours  enough  in  the  day  1" 
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But  I  saw  no  shadow  of  fatigue  in  her 
eyes,  that  shine  as  she  speaks.  Genius  must 
lend  some  special  ichor  to  those  who 
serve  it.  Otherwise  flesh  would  rebel  at 
the  strain. 

And  now  that  the  coveted  accolade  is 
hers,  she  looks  forward  to  the  beginning 
of  rehearsals  in  the  famous  old  opera 
house.  "I  don't  imagine  that  I  shall  have 
very  much  to  do  this  winter."  she  says 
modestly.  "But  I  hope  to  continue  there, 
and  some  day  to  sing  the  roles  I  love." 
W  hat  those  roles  arc  she  would  not  care 
to  say,  lest  it  should  seem  presumptuous  in 
so  young  a  singer. 

And  she  is  young.  Perhaps  twenty-six 
in  years,  hut  looking  younger  than  that, 
though  with  no  suggestion  of  immaturity. 
Young,  slenderly  built  and  lovely,  short  of 
stature — ahout  five  feet  two  in  height — 
with  soft  brown  hair  and  eloquent,  bright 
eyes,  blue  as  a  summer  sea.  Her  speak- 
ing voice  is  richly  beautiful.  I  asked  her 
if  she  ever  had  been  interested  in  dramatic 
work,  for  while  there  is  an  entire  absence 
of  anything  theatrical  in  her  manner,  no 
pose,  no  attitudes,  it  struck  me  that  with 
that  lovely  voice,  with  the  gracious  charm 
and  beauty  that  is  hers — and  no  picture  does 
her  justice — she  would  be  an  asset  to  any 
stage. 

"I  love  it !"  she  confessed.  "I've  always 
hoped  that  if  anything  happened  to  ray 
singing  voice,  I  might  find  an  opening  in 
the  theatre." 

But  we  will  cherish  the  hope  that  her 
song  will  continue  to  be  our  delight  for 
long  years  to  come. 

Her  first  voice  teacher  was  Adolin, 
noted  as  the  teacher  of  John  Charles 
Thomas.  Her  present  teacher,  with  whom 
she  has  been  studying  ever  since  she  first 
came  to  New  York,  is  Walter  Golde,  and 
the  success  of  his  pupil  must  be  very 
gratifying  to  him.  As,  also,  to  her  count- 
less friends,  who  see  her  moving  steadily 
toward  the  heights  for  which  they  believe 
her  destined.  A  belief  that  those  who 
listen  to  her  over  the  air  will  heartily  share. 

She  will  continue  her  concert  work  this 
winter,  too.  In  February  she  will  sing  in 
Buffalo.  Each  year  she  gives  three  con- 
certs at  Hamilton  College. 

She  told  me  a  little  episode  of  her  inter- 
view7 with  Herbert  Witherspoon,  that  fate- 
ful Friday  afternoon.  As  she  was  leaving, 
after  the  audition,  he  stopped  her. 

"Can  you  see  me  later  this  afternoon?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  Helen  said  unhesitatingly.  "I 
have  a  rehearsal  for  the  Show  Boat." 

If  the  impressario  felt  any  surprise  that 
a  postulant  young  singer  should  hold  a 
Show  Boat  rehearsal  of  more  importance 
than  an  interview  with  him  concerning 
her  career  in  Grand  Opera,  he  did  not  show 
it.  Graciously  he  agreed  that  she  should 
phone  him  for  another  appointment.  But 
when  she  made  that  postponed  call,  it  was 
forever  too  late. 

A  friend,  to  whom  she  told  the  story, 
gasped :  "Imagine  turning  down  Wither- 
spoon for  the  Show  Boat !" 

"Why  not?"  Helen  countered  calmly. 
"That's  my  job.  They  pay  me  for  it." 

Which,  I  venture  to  guess,  is  character- 
istic of  Helen  Oelheim.  If  she  has  a  job 
to  do,  she  will  do  it  with  all  her  heart. 
The  End 


You  May  Think  It  is  No.l  When  It  Really 
is  No.  3;  Or  No.  2  Rather  than  No.  4 


The  Wrong  Shade  of  Face  Powder 
Will  Make  You  Look  Years  Older 
Than  You  Really  Are  I 


BY 


Are  you  using  the  right  shade  of  face  powder 
for  you? 

That  sounds  like  a  rather  needless  question, 
doesn't  it?  For  there  is  nothing  a  woman  selects 
more  confidently  than  her  color  of  face  powder. 
Yet,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  as  artists  and  make-up 
experts  will  tell  you,  that  many  women  use  alto- 
gether the  wrong  shade  of  face  powder. 

The  shade  they  so  fondly  believe  makes  them 
look  their  youngest  and  most  attractive  does 
just  the  opposite  and  makes  them  look  years 
older  than  they  really  are! 

Brunettes  think  that  because  they  are  bru- 
nettes they  should  use  a  dark  shade.  Blondes 
think  they  should  use  a  light  shade.  Titians 
think  they  should  use  something  else. 

Choose  by  Trying 

The  fact  is,  you  shouldn't  choose  a  face 
powder  shade  according  to  your"type"or 
coloring,  but  according  to  which  one  is 
the  most  becoming  for  you.  After  all,  a 
brunette  may  have  a  very  fair  skin  while 
a  blonde  may  have  a  dark  or  olive  skin 
or  any  shade  between.  The  only  way  to 
tell,  therefore,  is  to  try  all  five  shades 
which,  experts  agree,  accommodate  all 
colorings. 


So  fundamentally  sound  is  this  principle  that 
I  want  you  to  prove  it  to  yourself  at  my  expense. 
I  will  therefore  send  you  all  five  shades  of  my 
Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  free  of  charge  and  ob- 
ligation. When  yougetthefiveshades,tryall  fi\  c 
on.  Don't  think  that  your  choice  must  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  or  two  shades.  As  I  say,  try  on 
all  five.  Maybe  the  very  shade  you  think  least 
suited  to  you  is  really  yourmost  becoming,  your 
most  flattering. 

Stays  on  for  4  Hours 

When  you  make  the  shade  test  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder,  I  want  you  to  notice,  too,  how 
smooth  this  face  powder  is  —  how  evenly  it 
goes  on  and  long  it  holds.  By  actual  test,  you 
will  find  this  face  powder  adheres  for  four 
hours  or  more. 

Write  today  for  all  five  shades  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder  which  I  offer  free.  With  the  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  I  will  also 
send  you  a  7- day  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream.  The  coupon  brings  both  the  powder 
and  cream. 


FREE 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (19) 
Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  liberal  supply  of  all  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also  a  7- day  supply  of 
your  Lady  Esther  Four-purpose  Face  Cream. 

Name,  


City_ 


State 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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end,  throwing  herself  quite  exhausted 
into  a  chair. 

And  the  next  day  there  were  the  notices 
which  the  actors  and  the  director  read  with 
trembling  eagerness.  Then  the)'  sighed  with 
relief,  for  the  notices  all  hailed  a  new  pro- 
gram on  the  air,  worthy  of  taking  its 
place  with  the  finest  dramatic  shows. 

The  show  made  a  hit  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  became  the  most  popular  day- 
time show  on  the  air,  but  the  producers 
were  not  satisfied.  Compared  to  the  popu- 
lar evening  shows  it  wasn't  getting  as  big 
an  audience  as  they  wanted.  Mary  Pick- 
ford  got  a  bigger  audience  and  they  thought 
that  they  had  the  making  of  a  more  popu- 
lar program.  That's  why  the  Lux  show 
switched  to  Monday  evenings — to  get  the 
biggest  potential  audience. 

There  are  three  important  people  be- 
hind the  show — Danny  Danker,  Hollywood 
contact  man,  Thomas  Luckenbill,  the  pro- 
ducer, and  Anthony  Stanford,  the  director 
— all  very  colorful.  Then  there's  George 
Wells,  who  does  the  adaptations,  and 
Robert  Armbruster,  who  handles  the  musi- 
cal backgrounds. 

Perhaps  Danny  Danker  has  one  of  the 
most  difficult  jobs  in  the  picture.  He's  the 
liaison  man  between  the  producers  and 
the  stars.  Very  close  is  Danny  Danker  to 
the  stars  of  Hollywood.  Calls  them  all  by 
their  nicknames.  And  it's  doubtful  if  they'd 
trust  anyone  else.  He's  been  in  Hollywood 
for  eight  years. 

Nothing  feazes  Danny  Danker.  He  knew, 
of  course,  that  Greta  Garbo  never  had 
consented  to  appear  over  the  air.  But  that 
didn't  stop  him.  To  Garbo  he  went  and 
asked  her  the  momentous  question.  She 
said  no.  Nobody  expected  her  to  say  yes. 


But  Mr.  Danker  will  take  nothing  for 
granted. 

It  was  Mr.  Danker  who  persuaded  Wal- 
lace Beery  to  appear  over  the  air  for  the 
first  time,  to  get  his  air  baptism  on  the 
Lux  program.  He  watched  Wallace  at 
work,  as  a  cat  watches  a  mouse,  waiting 
for  the  moment  when  Wally  would  be  free. 
A  dozen  times  he  suggested  to  Wallace 
Beery  that  he  go  to  New  York  to  appear 
in  a  play.  But  Wallace  didn't  want  to  go 
on  the  air.  Maybe  he  was  afraid  of  the 
mike;  maybe  he  just  didn't  want  to  leave 
Hollywood. 

One  day  Mr.  Danker  got  an  inspiration. 
He  knew  that  Wallace  was  going  to  New 
York  to  buy  a  plane.  And  he  nabbed  him 
just  before  he  left.  "Wally,  won't  you  ap- 
pear in  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre,"  he  asked, 
"while  you're  in  New  York  getting  your 
plane?"  "Sure,"  said  Wally,  "why  didn't 
you  ask  me  before?" 

It's  Thomas  Luckenbill's  job  to  engage 
the  stars  who  can't  be  reached  in  Holly- 
wood. He  buys  plays,  too.  But  the  stars 
have  to  be  secured  first. 

"I  want  Ruth  Chatterton,"  said  Tony 
Stanford,  who  directs  the  plays. 

Ruth  was  in  Spain.  Mr.  Luckenbill 
cabled  her.  Would  she  appear  in  a  play 
for  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre?  She  already 
had  made  "Rebound"  for  them,  and  loved 
it.  So  she  cabled  "yes"  and  grabbed  a  boat 
for  New  York.  Now  Mr.  Luckenbill 
cabled  her  that  they  had  decided  to  do 
"The  Lion  and  the  Mouse."  Would  she 
appear  in  it?  Ruth  cabled  back  that  she 
didn't  care  much  for  the  play ;  she'd  prefer 
something  more  sophisticated.  Midway 
across  the  ocean,  she  cabled  that  she  not 
only  didn't  care  for  the  play;  she  actually 


hated  it.  It  was  old-fashioned;  it  was  this 
and  that ;  would  they  please  let  her  do 
something  else? 

By  this  time  the  play  had  been  bought, 
and  four  or  five  people  in  New  York  had 
okayed  it,  so  Luckenbill  cabled  again : 
"Please,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  it!" 

Ruth  consented,  although  she  still  thought 
the  play  too  old-fashioned.  Even  when  she 
got  to  New  York,  she  couldn't  work  up 
any  enthusiasm  for  the  play,  and  Mr.  Luck- 
enbill, watching  her  rehearse,  was  afraid 
she  wouldn't  put  it  over.  Really  she  was 
just  holding  back,  as  all  the  best  actresses 
do  in  rehearsal.  They  don't  give  their  all 
till  the  final  performance.  Came  the  after- 
noon when  the  play  went  over  the  air.  Now 
Ruth  was  terrific.  She  gave  the  part  every- 
thing she  had.  Everyone  around  the  studio 
whooped  and  cheered. 

Producers,  following  a  quaint  custom 
of  theirs,  sent  orchids  to  Mr.  Stanford  and 
Mr.  Luckenbill.  As  they  do  whenever  they 
think  that  some  show  is  colossal.  Rudy 
Yallee  receives  their  orchids  sometimes. 
So  does  AI  Jolson.  The  Lux  show  has 
received  orchids  five  times.  For  Seventh 
Heaven.  For  Rebound.  For  The  Lion  and 
the  Mouse.  For  The  Barker  And  Coun- 
sellor-At-Law. 

At  heart  Mr.  Luckenbill  is  a  pirate.  A 
modern,  quiet  pirate,  not  the  swashbuck- 
ling kind,  but  just  as  effective.  When  Leslie 
Howard  arrived  in  New  York,  a  few  days 
late  for  rehearsals  for  "The  Petrified 
Forest,"  three  men  from  the  theatre  office 
hung  around  grimly,  determined  to  capture 
Leslie  and  make  him  rehearse  for  their 
play.  But  Mr.  Luckenbill  was  also  at  the 
Newark  airport,  determined  to  capture 
Leslie  for  the  rehearsals  for  "Berkeley 
Square." 

As  the  plane  landed,  he  grabbed  Leslie 
Howard's  luggage  and  thrust  it  into  a  taxi. 
Leslie  followed  his  luggage.  And  arrived, 
to  his  surprise,  at  the  radio  studios.  Where 
Tony  Stanford  at  once  started  to  put  him 
through  his  paces. 

Leslie,  who  never  had  had  to  rehearse 
much  for  a  radio  play  before,  stammered 
;  that  he  couldn't  see  the  necessity  for  so 
much  rehearsal.  Such  nonsense,  he  said. 
'  But  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"Leslie,"  Tony  Stanford  told  me,  "is 
the  laziest  actor  I've  ever  met  in  my  life. 
And  the  most  charming.  I  don't  blame  you 
girls  a  bit  for  going  mad  about  him." 

It  was  something  of  a  job  to  get  Ina 
Claire  to  sign  up  to  appear  over  the  air. 
Not  that  she  didn't  want  to  do  it.  Oh, 
dear,  no!  But  three  or  four  times  nego- 
tiations started.  Each  time  Ina  changed 
her  mind.  The  first  time  everything  was 
kayoed  by  astrology.  Ina  refused  to  sign 
up  because  the  sun  was  in  the  wrong 
quarter  of  the  heavens  or  something  like 
that.  Finally,  when  they  got  Ina  to  sign  a 
contract,  they  put  a  clause  in  it  saying 
|  that  if  she  didn't  go  through  with  the 
'  play,  "Polly  With  a  P«st,"  she'd  have  to 
pay  the  sponsor  instead  of  the  sponsor 
paying  her. 

Though  Ina  had  refused  to  sign  up  until 
she  had  a  whole  week  when  she  could 
concentrate  entirely  on  her  Lux  perform-  > 
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ance,  she  is  such  a  dynamo  that  when  the 
time  for  rehearsals  came,  she  tried  to  do 
a  dozen  other  things  at  the  same  time. 
Finally  the  director  said  to  her :  "For 
heaven's  sake,  stop  worrying  about  other 
things  and  concentrate  on  "Polly !'  Now 
behave !" 

The  announcer  was  a  very  serious  guy, 
so  Ina  determined  that  if  it  was  the  last 
thing  she  ever  did  in  her  life,  she  would 
make  him  laugh.  "Mr.  Velvet  Voice,"  she 
called  him  all  over  the  place,  but  he 
wouldn't  crack  a  smile.  On  the  afternoon 
when  he  made  his  commercial  announce- 
ment, she  stood  near  him,  making  faces 
at  him  that  would  make  a  sphinx  laugh. 
But  on  he  went  solemnly  reading.  She  put 
her  finger  to  her  nose  in  an  ancient  and 
derisive  gesture,  and  waited  to  see  what 
effect  that  would  have.  The  flood  of  ora- 
tory continued  unabated.  Finally,  just  as 
the  announcer  got  to  the  most  impassioned 
part  of  his  advertising  blurb,  Ina  stole 
behind  him  and  tickled  him  !  He  struggled 
for  a  moment  with  himself,  as  though  he 
were  about  to  break  down,  and  then  he 
recovered  his  voice,  and  finished  in  a  tone 
of  unctuous  triumph.  Ina  had  failed  to 
break  him  down ! 

You  couldn't  get  Tony  Stanford,  who 
directs  the  show,  to  admit  that  any  of  the 
stars  are  temperamental.  He  just  doesn't 
call  those  things  temperament.  He  says 
the  stars  never  get  angry,  except  at  them- 
selves for  failing  to  put  across  an  effect. 
Not  even  volatile  Lupe  Velez. 

What  a  sight  she  was  as  she  broadcast ! 
Russian  boots.  A  huge  Mexican  sombrero. 
She  wore  beach  slacks  that  looked  like  blue 
sailor  pants,  a  polo  coat  and   a  yellow 


jersey  sweater.  Someone  asked  her  the 
why  of  this  extraordinary  assortment. 
"Oh,"  she  explained  tremulously,  "Johnny 
Weissmuller  made  me  leave  home  with- 
out any  decent  clothes.  He  was  afraid  if 
I  had  any  party  clothes  I'd  go  to  too  many 
parties  and  meet  too  many  other  men." 

The  stars  are  completely  themselves 
when  they  rehearse.  And  most  of  them  are 
pretty  swell.  But  no  one  could  understand 
the  aloofness  of  Claude  Rains,  who  had 
made  a  hit  in  "The  Invisible  Man"  and 
other  horror  films.  For  some  reason  known 
only  to  himself,  he  wouldn't  talk  to  the 
other  members  of  the  cast  or  to  the  direc- 
tor. It  made  Dorothy  Gish,  who  was  play- 
ing opposite  him,  develop  a  terrific  infer- 
iority complex.  The  director  diagnosed  her 
disease  as  Claude  Rains-fright,  but  could 
find  no  antidote.  Consequently,  "The  Green 
Goddess,"  in  which  they  appeared  together, 
was  one  of  the  very  few  duds  the  Lux 
Radio  Theatre  has  produced.  Dorothy  was 
elated  when  she  got  a  chance  to  appear  in 
another  show  later  on.  "Now,"  she  said, 
"I'll  be  able  to  show  you  what  I  really 
can  do." 

Gary  Cooper  was  very  shy,  like  a  little 
boy.  He  was  so  self-conscious,  so  unsure  of 
himself,  that  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  stars  of 
Hollywood. 

It  looked  for  a  time  as  if  Gary  would 
collapse,  just  from  shyness.  Everyone  was 
afraid  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  put  over  his 
role.  He  was  trying  terrifically  hard,  but 
this  was  something  new  to  him,  something 
almost  terrifying.  And  just  when  it  looked 
as  if  Gary  was  licked,  ten-year-old  Janet 
Lee  Hutchinson  stepped  into  the  picture. 


Gary  fell  for  her  at  once.  Under  the  spell 
of  this  child's  personality,  he  relaxed  and 
forgot  himself  completely.  With  her  Gary 
could  do  his  finest  work.  The  only  time  he 
really  was  himself  was  when  he  played 
opposite  her. 

All  the  time  the  actors  are  rehearsing, 
new  plays  are  being  bought.  They  are 
bought  several  weeks  in  advance,  and  have 
to  be  approved  by  the  producer,  the  direc- 
tor, the  client,  the  account  executives  and 
the  star.  Every  effort  is  made  to  choose  a 
play  that  fits  a  star's  personality  exactly 
— "What  Every  Woman  Knows"  for 
Helen  Hayes,  "The  Barker"  for  Walter 
Huston,  "Berkeley  Square"  for  Leslie 
Howard,  "The  Old  Soak"  for  Wallace 
Beery,  "The  Man  In  Possession"  for 
Robert  Montgomery,  and  so  on.  In  the 
offices  of  the  producers  they  keep  a  record 
of  plays  they  are  considering,  giving  their 
plots,  their  casts,  and  even  their  box- 
office  history  on  Broadway  and  in  the 
films.  Plays  dealing  with  religious  and 
racial  themes  are  barred.  Sex  is  virtually 
tabooed,  except  when  it  is  handled  with 
the  utmost  delicacy,  as  in  "Michael  and 
Mary." 

You  may  wonder  why  no  audiences  are 
ever  allowed  at  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre. 
Even  important  officials  of  the  networks 
are  turned  away.  Once  distinguished  visi- 
tors came  from  the  British  Broadcasting 
Company  and  begged  to  watch  the  broad- 
cast. But  they  were  refused.  One  repre- 
senative  of  the  client  is  permitted  to  sit 
and  watch  from  the  clients'  booth. 

Joe  E.  Brown  wanted  his  wife  and  his 
two  children  to  watch  the  show.  The 
(Continued  on  page  74) 
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It  all  depends 
on  the 
WOMAN 

There  are  sensitive  women  everywhere  who 
do  not  trust  the  superficial  information  that 
is  going  around  about  feminine  hygiene. 
These  deep-natured  women  want  the  whole 
truth  from  the  scientific  standpoint.  They 
must  depend  on  themselves  to  sift  out  the 
real  facts.  And  to  them  the  news  about 
Zonile  will  be  welcome. 

•  You  do  not  need  to  use  poisonous  anti- 
septics for  feminine  hygiene,  just  because 
an  older  generation  used  them.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  antiseptics  powerful 
enough  for  the  purpose,  except  the  poisons. 
But  that  was  before  the  discovery  of  Zonite 
—the  antiseptic-germicide  of  the  World  War. 

Zonite  is  powerful,  and  Zonite  is  safe. 
Zonite  is  far  more  powerful  than  any  dilution 
of  carbolic  acid  that  can  be  used  on  the 
human  body.  But  Zonite  is  not  poisonous. 
Not  caustic.  Zonite  has  never  harmed  any 
woman.  It  will  not  desensitize  tissues.  It 
cannot  cause  accidental  poisoning. 

•  The  old-fashioned  poisonous  antiseptic 
has  no  place  in  the  life  of  the  modern  woman. 
She  has  welcomed  Zonite— and  Zonite  is  now 
available  in  every  town  and  city  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  America. 
Sold  in  bottles;  3  sizes,  30c,  60c,  $1.00. 

Another  form  of  Zonite .  .  Suppositories 
Besides  the  liquid  Zonite,  there  are  also  Zonite 
Suppositories.  These  are  $1.00  for  box  of  a 
dozen.  They  are  dainty  white  cone-like  forms, 
each  sealed  in  its  own  glass  vial.  Some  women 
prefer  them  to  the  liquid.  Other  women  use 
both.  Ask  for  both  the  Zonite  Suppositories 
and  the  Liquid  Zonite  by  name  at  drug  and 
department  stores.  There  are  no  substitutes. 

•  Send  for  the  booklet  "Facts  for  Women." 
This  is  a  plain,  clear  statement  on  the  whole 
subject  of  feminine  hygiene.  Much  discussed  in 
women's  circles.  Coupon  below  will  bring  you 
a  copy.  Read  it  and  get  frank,  authoritative 
data  on  this  important  phase  of  modern  life. 
Write  today. 

UJE_COUPON   FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

ZONITK  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  TtS-StJ 
Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y . 

Please  send  DM  free  copy  of  tho  booklet  or  booklets  cheeked  below. 
(  )  Facta  for  Women  (   )  Uno  of  Antiseptic*  In  the  Homo 

NAME  

tdoOM  print  name) 
ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  

(In  Canada:  Salnte  Thereso,  P.Q.) 


blue  and  gold,  its  comfortable  chairs  and 
sofas  and  its  lovely  fire-place  of  delft-blue 
tiles. 

As  I  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  maid  to 
summon  Mrs.  Baker  I  could  hear  gay 
laughter  in  some  distant  part  of  the  house, 
and  detected  the  unmistakable  sounds  of 
children's  voices.  Soon  I  found  myself 
making  my  way  towards  these  cheery 
sounds  under  Mrs.  Baker's  hospitable 
guidance. 

She's  a  cute  little  girl,  Phil's  wife, 
Peggy — petite,  sparkling  and  looking  more 
like  an  older  sister  than  the  mother  of  the 
two  Baker  babies.  "Little  Miss  Muffet," 
aged  two  and  "Algy,"  something  under  a 
year  of  age. 

Phil  presently  joined  the  family  group 
and  we  went  trouping  forth  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  first  up  the  circular  staircase 
to  the  nursery  where  the  children's  lunch 
awaited  them,  then,  eventually  on  to  the 
kitchen  where  Phil  demonstrated  his  skill 
in  preparing  "Nova  Scotia  Eggs"  while 
discussing  his  other  food  favorites.  Mrs. 
Baker  played  "stooge"  for  this  particular 
broadcast  by  reminding  Phil  of  this  and 
that  dish  which  he  had  failed  to  mention, 
while  the  cook  filled  in  the  missing  details. 
During  all  this,  as  you  can  well  imagine, 
your  Cooking  School  correspondent  was  an 
interested  audience  of  one.  It  was  all 
very  jolly,  informal  and,  I  am  pleased  to 
say,  informative.  (And  never  once  did  I 
hear  the  sepulchral  mocking  tones  of 
"Beetle,"  Phil's  "haunter"  on  the  air!)  I 
came  away  with  a  notebook  filled  with 
recipes  and  with  some  cooking  ideas  that 
are  simply  swell-elegant !  Naturally  I  in- 
tend to  pass  every  single  one  of  them  on 
to  you. 

But  first  of  all  let  me  describe  that  egg 
dish  that  Mr.  Baker  so  skillfully  whipped 
together  as  I  watched.  This  is  the  "odd, 
expensive"  combination  I  mentioned,  since 
it  calls  for  Nova  Scotia  smoked  salmon — 
which  costs  quite  a  pretty  penny  and  can 
only  be  secured  at  food  specialty  shops. 

First  the  eggs  are  broken  into  a  bowl 
— allowing  two  eggs  to  a  person.  Then  two 
tablespoons  of  cream  are  added  for  each 
egg,  together  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
This  is  beaten  lightly  with  a  fork  until 
thoroughly  blended,  after  which  small 
pieces  of  the  salmon  are  added  and  the 
mixture  turned  into  a  frying  pan  in  which 
butter  has  been  melted  but  not  browned. 
The  eggs  are  scrambled  to  the  desired  con- 
sistency over  very  low  heat,  using  a  large 
spoon  and  not  very  much  stirring.  Served 
on  wedges  of  buttered  toast  this  makes 
an  unusual  and  delicious  luncheon  or  late 
supper  dish. 

But  I  am  even  more  enthusiastic  over 
Mrs.  Baker's  ideas  for  Oven  Meals.  It 
seems  that  in  the  cool  weather  almost  every- 
thing is  baked  at  the  Baker's.  Of  course 
with  them  this  is  strictly  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal preference  but  to  the  rest  of  us  the 
economy  feature  of  such  meals  is  sure 
to  provide  added  appeal. 

For  when  you  decide  on  a  real  Oven 
Meal,  you  know  that  the  same  heat  that 
bakes  the  main  disli  (whether  meat  or 
fish)  also  cooks  the  potatoes,  the  vegetables 


and  the  dessert.  If  you  follow  Mrs. 
Baker's  suggestions  you'll  go  even  fur- 
ther and  bake  the  Soup  for  dinner  and  the 
fruit  course  for  the  next  day's  luncheon 
dessert  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Bear- 
ing this  thought  in  mind  you,  yourself, 
can  work  out  lots  of  menus  of  this  type, 
but  you'd  have  a  hard  time  devising  a 
better  menu  than  the  following  one,  for 
a  typical  Baker  Baked  Dinner.  I'm  proud 
to  say  that  I  have  recipes  for  all  the 
dishes  mentioned.  Those  that  I  don't  give 
you  here  will  be  found  in  this  month's 
Radio  Stars  Cooking  School  leaflet. 
They're  yours  for  the  asking  you  know — 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  that  appears  at  the  very  end 
of  this  article! 

Here's  the  menu,  as  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Baker,  and  including  all  of  the  dishes  Phil 
likes  best : 

Simple  Onion  Soup  An  Gratin 
Baked  Spanish  Steak 
Egg  Plant  En  Casserole 
Baked  Potato  Puffs 
Holiday  Pumpkin  Pie  Supreme 

Savory  Baked  Fish  may  be  substituted 
for  the  steak.  Those  of  you  who,  like  the 
Bakers,  live  near  waters  where  halibut, 
sword-fish  and  other  such  fish  abound, 
will  be  delighted  with  this  recipe. 

SAVORY  BAKED  FISH 

1  pound  halibut  steak   (or  other  firm- 
textured  fish) 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
14    teaspoon  salt 

A  fezv  grains  cayenne 

%  cup  buttered  bread  crumbs 

1M  cups  canned  tomatoes,  juice  and  pulp 

1  bouillon  cube 

2  stalks  celery,  chopped 
1  green  pepper,  chopped 
1  small  onion,  chopped 

I  tablespoon  grated  pcrmcsan  cheese 

lA  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 

1  bay  leaf 

2  whole  cloves 

Wash  fish,  cover  with  lemon  juice  and 
allow  to  stand  for  one  hour.  Sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  cover  witli  buttered  crumbs 
and  place  in  large  greased  baking  dish. 
Heat  canned  tomatoes,  add  bouillon  cube, 
finely  chopped  celery,  green  pepper  and 
onion,  cheese,  Worcestershire  sauce,  bay 
leaf  and  cloves.  Pour  tomato  mixture 
around  (but  not  over)  fish  in  pan.  Bake 
20  to  30  minutes  in  hot  oven  (400°F.)  or 
until  fish  is  tender  and  crumbs  are  browned. 

The  soup  also  pays  a  visit  to  the  oven ! 
The  recipe  for  this  easily  made,  warming 
soup  is  one  I  know  you  will  want  to  have 
in  your  files,  so  I've  had  directions  for 
making  it  printed  on  one  of  this  month's 
recipe  cards.  Another  card  will  bring  you 
both  the  Egg  Plant  and  the  Potato  Puffs 
mentioned  on  the  Baker  menu,  while  a 
third  card  will  tell  you  how  to  make  the 
Baked  Spanish  Steak.  Since  an  inexpen- 
sive cut  of  beef  is  called  for,  you  will  find 
this  recipe  economical  as  well  as  delicious. 

The  fourth  card,  this  month,  will  give 
you  explicit  directions   for  making  that 
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divine  pie  you  see  pictured  on  the  first 
page  of  this  article.  It's  not  one  bit  hard 
to  make,  either,  for  the  crust  can  be  of 
the  easy  graham  cracker  type  and  the 
filling  is  simple,  too.  If  you're  looking 
for  something  new  in  the  pumpkin  pie  line 
for  Christmas,  or  better  still  for  Thanks- 
giving, here's  your  chance  to  collect  a 
worth-while  inspiration. 

And  by  the  way,  for  those  of  you  who 
may  not  he  satisfied  with  only  one  Thanks- 
giving suggestion,  I've  had  printed  some 
extra  copies  of  last  year's  Rudy  Yallee 
Thanksgiving  leaflet  which  you  may  have 
missed.  This  contains  a  more  familiar 
type  of  pumpkin  pie.  an  unusual  Cheese 
Pastry  Crust  recipe,  a  recipe  for  Chest- 
nut Stuffing,  that  will  add  a  last  touch  of 
perfection  to  your  Holiday  bird,  and 
Scalloped  Onions,  New  England  style. 
(These  onions,  by  the  way  will  be  grand 
to  use  as  another  vegetable  suggestion 
for  one  of  your  Oven  Meals.) 

Only  a  few  hundred  of  the  Vallee  leaf- 
lets have  been  reprinted,  however,  so  it 
will  be  a  case  of  "first  come,  first  served." 
In  other  words  the  first  couple  of  hun- 
dred to  send  in  this  month's  coupon  for 
the  Baker  recipes  will  also  get  recipes  for 
Rudy's  New  England  dishes.  Just  place 
a  check  in  the  space  indicated  on  the 
coupon,  be  prompt  in  sending  in,  and  they, 
too,  are  yours,  together  with  this  month's 
recipes  for  Phil  Baker's  preferred  Oven 
Dishes. 

Just  think — nine  perfectly  marvelous 
recipes  this  month — and  all  for  the  price 
of  the  stamp  you  use  to  mail  your  coupon. 

COUPON 


RADIO  STARS'  Cooking  School 

RADIO  STARS  Magazine 

149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  this  month's  free 
recipes  for  Phil  Baker's  favorite 
Baked  foods. 

I  have  put  a  check  here  (  ) 

to  indicate  that  I  would  also  like  a  free 
copy  of  the  Rudy  Yallee  leaflet  fea- 
turing traditional  New  England 
dishes. 

N  amc  


Address . 
City  


State. 
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fFREE! 


New  Cook  Book  of  Wonders 

New!  New!  NEW!  Just  off  the  press!  "Magic  Recipes"  is  a  thrilling  new 
successor  to  "Amazing  Short-cuts."  Gives  you  brand-new  recipes — unbelievably 
quick  and  easy — for  pies,  cookies,  candies, frostings  !  Sure-fire  custards  !  Easy- 
to-make  refrigerator  cakes!  Quicker  ways  to  delicious  salad  dressings,  sauces, 
beverages, ice  creams  (freezer  and  automatic).  Address:  The  Borden  Sales  Co., 
Inc.,  Dept. MM  I  2^  350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Name- 
Street- 


City- 


-State 


(  Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
This  coupon  may  be  pasted  on  a  penny  postcard 


Nils  T.  Granlund,  with  his  secretary,  Claire  Sasser,  who,  Nils  says, 
does  much  of  the  work  for  the  weekly  programs,  "N.T.G.  and  his  Girls!" 
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MEMORABLE  VISIT 
TO    NEW  YORK 

^S'P;>  Enjoy  living  at  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  with  its  spacious 
.  .  .  tastefully  furnished 
rooms ...  outstanding  service 
. . .  delicious  cuisine  .  .  .  and 
exciting  entertainment 
facilities.  With  Central  Park 
at  its  door  and  the  fine 
shops,  theatres  and  subway 
near-by,  this  hotel  is  con- 
venient to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Savoy-Plaza  awaits  your 
arrival  to  tender  you  with  all 
those  attendant  harmonies  of 
fine  living  that  have  made 
this  hotel  the  favorite  of 
New  Yorkers  .  .  .  Single 
rooms  $5,  $6,  $7  .  .  .  Double 
$7,  $8,  $9  . . .  Suites  from  $10 


The  Savoy-Plaza  announces  the  opening 
of  the  new  Savoy  Room  designed  by 
Eugene  Schoen,  of  Eugene  Schoen  and 
Sons  .  .  .  The  Savoy  Room  is  now 
open  for  Luncheon,  Dinner  and  Supper 


The  Inimitable 

DWIGHT  FISKE 

In  his  Stories  at  the  Piano 

AFTER    THE  THEATRE 
• 

ROSITA   and  FONTANA 

at  Dinner,  in  their  original  inter- 
pretations of  the  newest  dances 
• 

DICK  GASPARRE 

and  his  orchestra 
AT     DINNER     AND  SUPPER 
• 

CAFE   LOUNGE    AND    SNACK  BAR 

(Informal)  Open  for  Luncheon 
Cocktail  Hour,  Dinner  and  Supper 

BASIL  FOMEEN 

and  his  Internationals  play  for  dancing 
at    Cocktail    Hour    and  Supper 

5AV0Y-  PLAZA 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 

FIFTH  AVE  •  58th  TO  59th  STS  •  NEW  YORK 

llllllll!l!lllinillllllllllllllllllllllll!!lllll!!illllll!lllllll 
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agency  officials  pondered.  At  first  they 
were  inclined  to  say  no.  But  Joe  was  giv- 
ing the  last  show  ever  to  appear  over  the 
NBC  network  (they're  on  Columbia  now) 
so,  because  it  was  something  of  a  gala 
occasion,  they  let  the  wife  and  the  two 
youngsters  watch  the  program. 

The  reason  audiences  aren't  allowed  at 
the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  is  because  the 
plays  are  designed  for  the  ear,  not  the 
eye,  for  the  millions  in  the  home,  not  a 
few  hundred  people  who  could  be  crowded 
into  a  studio.  You  can  build  up  a  perfect 
picture  of  the  play  as  you  sit  there  before 
your  radio.  But  if  you  were  in  the  studio 
watching  the  actors  read  from  scripts,  your 
illusions  would  be  shattered. 

The  plays,  by  the  way,  have  to  be 
especially  adapted  for  the  radio.  That's 
George  Wells'  job.  When  you  see  things 
happening  on  a  real  stage,  it's  much 
easier  to  convince  you.  Over  the  radio 
nothing  can  be  taken  for  granted.  For  in- 
stance, when  "The  Bishop  Misbehaves," 
with  its  original  cast,  was  to  be  played 
over  the  air,  Mr.  Wells  encountered  a  neat 
little  problem.  In  the  original  play,  a 
woman  holds  up  the  Bishop,  saying  to 
him :  "Hold  up  your  hands."  She  didn't 
have  a  gun  or  anything  else  to  hold  him 
up  with,  but  the  Bishop,  who  was  holding 
up  a  gang  of  desperadoes,  meekly  obeyed. 
Over  the  air  that  would  sound  just  silly. 

Mr.  Wells  hit  on  the  idea  of  having  the 
woman  hold  up  the  Bishop  by  prodding 
his  back  with  a  monkey-wrench.  Think- 
ing it's  a  gun,  he  puts  up  his  hands.  Later 
he  discovers  he  was  held  up  with  a  mon- 
key-wrench. "An  old  trick  but  a  useful 
one,"  says  the  woman,  grinning. 

When  Mr.  Golden,  producer  of  the  play, 
heard  this  scene  over  the  air,  he  said, 
"For  heaven's  sake,  why  didn't  I  do  that!" 


This  perfect  program  takes  hard  work, 
long  hours  of  rehearsing. 

And  most  of  them  love  it !  They're 
gluttons  for  punishment.  Like  Walter  Hus- 
ton. He  had  appeared  in  "The  Barker" 
on  the  stage  about  a  thousand  times.  He 
was  so  grand  at  rehearsals  that  the  director 
and  everyone  else,  sighing  with  relief  be- 
cause the  whole  thing  was  going  off  so 
well,  decided  to  take  an  hour  for  lunch. 

Walter  Huston  stopped  them.  "Let's 
not,"  he  said.  "Let's  just  have  some  coffee. 
Can't  we  run  through  this  thing  again?" 

Already,  in  only  a  year's  time,  the  Lux 
Radio  Theatre  has  more  traditions,  more 
legends,  more  amazing  stories  told  about 
it  than  any  other  progam  that  has  been 
on  the  air  for  so  short  a  time.  Some  of 
the  stories  are  true.  All  of  them  are  touched 
with  the  magic  glitter  of  the  stage,  and 
breathe  a  sorcery  of  their  own.  Some  of 
the  best  stories  about  the  dramas  behind  the 
scenes  cannot  be  told. 

Of  those  that  can  be  told,  my  favorite 
is  the  story  of  Fthel  Barrymore,  who  was 
suffering  from  a  nasal  ailment  and  at  the 
same  time  had  trouble  with  her  eyes.  By 
accident  she  put  the  nasal  drops,  a  strong 
astringent  preparation,  into  her  eyes.  And 
suffered  the  agonies  of  the  damned.  White 
and  writhing  with  pain,  she  went  on  the 
air,  hardly  able  to  see  enough  to  read  her 
script.  Trying  to  remember  it  while  she 
stood  there,  a  spirit  in  torment. 

She  got  through  the  role  finally.  The 
director  of  the  theatre  came  up  to  Fthel 
Barrymore  to  congratulate  her.  "You  were 
magnificent,"   he  said  humbly. 

Through  the   swollen  optics   she  eyed 
him  arrogantly.  "I'm  Ethel  Barrymore," 
she  said,  "and  I  don't  need  any  little  boy 
to  tell  me  whether  I'm  good  or  not." 
The  End 


"The  Westerners"  greet  Capt.  Henry  and  Lanny  Ross,  on  Show  Boat  Hour. 
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day  to  a  woman  who  knew  her  when  she 
was  a  kid  in  Tennessee.  "She  was  always 
that  way,"  this  friend  said.  "She  could 
always  make  people  flock  around  her— 
boys  and  girls  both.  She  taught  a  Sunday- 
school  class,  sang  at  morning  services,  led 
a  children's  choir  and  was  always  the  ring- 
leader of  every  town  enterprise. 

"There  was  a  boy  who  was  mad  about 
her.  He  confided  to  me,  almost  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  that  he  had  thought  Grace  was 
crazy  about  him  until  he  saw  her  with 
other  boys  and  realized  that  she  treated 
llicm  all  equally  well  and  was  as  charming 
with  one  as  another.  Maybe  that  trait, 
which  began  back  in  Jellico,  Tennessee, 
is  the  secret  of  her  great  success  with 
men. 

"When  she  told  me  she  wanted  to  study 
for  grand  opera  I  was  amazed.  I  even 
laughed  at  her — I  think  now  with  shame. 
Her  voice  was  sweet  and  very  tender  but 
it  was  not,  I  felt  sure,  a  great  voice.  I 
told  her  so  and  she  wouldn't  believe  me. 
In  just  the  same  way  she  wouldn't  believe 
Hollywood  when  they  told  her  she  wasn't 
star  material.  Grace's  not  believing  people 
is  what  has  made  her  a  success." 

She  wouldn't  believe  her  father  when 
he  said  he  would  not  let  her  study  for 
grand  opera,  so  she  ran  away  from  school 
and  sang  in  a  Greenwich  Village  restaurant 
called  "The  Black  Cat."  Literally  she  sang 
for  her  supper  and  when  her  irate  father 
came  to  New  York  to  take  her  back  home 
she  wouldn't  go  with  him.  And  even  when 
she  lost  her  voice  completely  she  would 
not  give  up.  Dr.  Mario  Marafiotti,  one 
of  the  most  famous  teachers  and  throat 
specialists  in  the  world,  remembers  a  girl 
who  sat  in  his  office  for  three  days  wait- 
ing for  him.  Time  and  again  he  told  his 
secretary  to  tell  her  to  go  away  that  he 
was  too  busy  to  see  her.  But  she  sat 
until,  worn  down  by  her  patient  presence 
there,  the  doctor  examined  her  throat. 

He  could  promise  her  nothing.  He  said 
that  six  months  of  complete  rest  and  re- 
laxation might  help  her.  And  he  forgot 
about  her — forgot  about  her  until  Grace 
Moore,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  star,  re- 
called herself  to  him. 

You  know  how  she  was  refused  by  the 
opera  company  and  how,  undaunted,  she 
studied  in  Europe  until  Gatti-Casazza 
himself,  asked  her  to  sign  a  Metropolitan 
contract.  You  know  how  she  returned  to 
Hollywood  and  made  a  startling  and  tre- 
mendous success.  And  you  know  how  bril- 
liant and  successful  her  radio  programs 
are. 

And  now  she  stands  triumphant.  What 
is  she  like  today? 

She  married  the  Spanish  actor,  Valen- 
tin Parera,  in  July,  1931.  You've  read  of 
their  meeting,  two  months  before.  Grace 
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HER  ADVANTAGE  OVER  OTHERS 


Do  you  know  a  woman  who  is  never  at  a 
disadvantage,  never  breaks  engagements, 
never  pleads  that  she  is  "indisposed," 
and  whose  spirits  never  seem  to  droop? 

She  is  apt  to  be  that  eighth  woman  who 
has  learned  to  rely  on  Midol. 

Eight  million  women  once  suffered 
every  month.  Had  difficult  days  when 
they  had  to  save  themselves,  and  favor 
themselves,  or  suffer  severely.  But  a  mil- 
lion have  accepted  the  relief  of  Midol. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  "regular"  pain? 
Must  you  favor  yourself,  save  yourself,  on 
certain  days  of  every  month?  Midol  might 
change  all  this.  Might  have  you  playing 
golf.  And  even  if  it  didn't  make  you  com- 
pletely comfortable  you  would  receive  a 
measure  of  relief  well  worth  while!  Midol 
;s  effective  even  when  the  pain  has  caught 
you  unaware  and  has  reached  its  height. 
It's  effective  for  hours,  so  two  tablets 
should  see  you  through  your  worst  day. 
And  they  do  not  contain  any  narcotic. 

You'll  find  Midol  in  any  drug  store  — 
usually  right  out  on  the  toilet  goods 
counter.  Or,  a  card  addressed  to  Midol, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York,  will  bring  a 
trial  box  postpaid,  plainly  wrapped. 


ALWAYS  HERSELF— Nature  doesn't  keep 
the  eighth  woman  off  the  links — or  from  other 
strenuous  activities.  Midol  means  freedom 
from  the  old  martyrdom  to  "regular"  pain. 


and  her  secretary  were  walking  up  the 
gangplank  of  the  He  de  France  on  their 
way  to  Europe.  Suddenly  Grace  turned 
to  her  and  said,  "Something  marvelous  is 
going  to  happen.  I  feel  it  in  my  bones. 
I  know  it." 

As  they  crossed  the  deck  Grace  saw  a 
tall,  handsome  man.  She  clutched  her 
secretary  by  the  arm.  "It  has  happened !" 
she  said.  "I'm  going  to  marry  that  man." 

Grace  Moore  has  a  greater  amount  of 
enery  and  vitality  than  any  person  I've  ever 
known  anything  about.  She  has  a  secre- 
tary but  she  uses  her  only  for  dictating 
letters  and  making  a  few  appointments. 
And  although  she  has  a  manager  she  does 
most  of  the  business  connected  with  her 
screen,  operatic  and  radio  work  herself.  As 
a  result  she  always  says  she  is  too  busy  to 
make  appointments  for  interviews,  yet  slie 
always  ends  by  giving  the  appointments, 
and  she  will  talk  for  hours  on  any  subject 
the  interviewer  suggests. 

She  swears  she  has  no  time  to  pose  for 
photographs.  But  she  always  winds  up  by 
posing,  getting  the  whole  job  done  up  in 
fifteen  minutes  and  arriving  with  boxes 
of  new  clothes  and  all  sorts  of  tricky  hats, 
along  with  dozens  of  wonderful  sugges- 
tions for  poses. 

Besides  her  enthusiasm  for  clothes  she 
adores  houses.  She  and  Ruth  Chatterton 
are  intimate  friends  and  they  spend  a  greut 
deal  of  their  time  together   hunting  for 


houses  which  they  never  buy.  A  few 
years  ago  when  Grace  returned  to  New 
York  from  one  of  her  many  European 
jaunts  Ruth  Chatterton  was  also  in  the 
big  town.  Ruth  sent  Grace  a  wire :  "Meet 
vie  this  afternoon.  Have  found  an  ador- 
able house  in  Westchester."  And  Grace 
broke  every  appointment  to  look  at  houses 
with  Ruth  all  afternoon. 

They  do  the  same  thing  when  they're 
together  in  Hollywood.  But  at  last  Grace 
broke  down  and  bought  a  place  in  Bever- 
ly Hills.  She  also  owns  a  home  in  Nice 
and  has  just  given  up  the  apartment  she 
kept  for  so  long  in  New  York. 

There  is  literally  nothing  in  contem- 
porary life  that  does  not  interest  her. 
During  her  last  vacation  she  took  up 
mountain  climbing  and  cut  a  notch  on  her 
stick  for  every  mountain  she  climbed. 
Every  year  she  and  Parera  spend  their 
anniversary  in  Venice,  where  they  were 
married,  for  she  is  as  sentimental  as  she 
is  excitable.  And  in  spite  of  her  ability 
to  ensnare  men  she  ardently  declares  that 
there  never  can  be  another  man  in  her  life 
but  Valentin  Parera — the  suave,  poised, 
Continental,  so  different  from  herself. 

And  she  has  friends — hundreds  of  friends 
—both  in  Europe  and  America,  social  con- 
tacts she  never  neglects.  Gay,  ambitious, 
energetic,  volatile,  glamorous,  triumphant 
Grace  Moore! 

The  End 


In  our  September  issue  we  ran  a  story  called  "50,000  Chorus 
Girls  Can't  Be  Wrong."  And  illustrating  that  story  was  a 
picture  of  this  young  singer.  By  some  mischance  the  name 
attached  to  the  picture  when  it  came  to  us  was  "Rita 
Ria."  In  reality  the  young  lady  pictured  above  is  Harriet 
Carr,  known  as  the  "Girl  with  the  Violin  Voice."  She 
sings  on  the  NBC-NTG  program,  and  also  is  a  WNEW  star. 
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"The  notes  come  from  the  diaphragm,"  says  Professor  Loubet, 
showing  that  a  match  cannot  be  extinguished  while  John  Papadulli, 
a   soda   fountain   clerk  acclaimed   as   another   Caruso,  sings. 

Keep  lfou.ng  and  Heautljjul 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


got  me  so  enthused  again  about  the 
beautifying  properties  of  milk  (she  uses 
it  for  facials,  as  well)  that  I  decided  to 
prepare  a  special  bulletin  for  you  all  about 
the  milk  diet  as  a  sort  of  counter-balance 
to  your  holiday  feastings.  If  you  over- 
indulge on  turkey  and  then  on  turkey  hash, 
you'll  need  a  little  extra  effort  to  get  your 
figure  back  into  condition.  The  milk  diet 
is  perfect  for  this  Or  maybe  you're 
counting  on  mistletoe  happenings,  or  wishes 
coming  true  on  turkey  wishbones,  in  which 
case  you'll  want  to  get  into  condition  before 
the  festivities  begin.  Either  way  you'll 
want  complete  instructions  for  the  milk 
diet — the  milky  way  to  mannequin  per- 
fection. 

A  few  months  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
on  a  milk  and  health  farm  which  drew 
such  a  tremendous  response  that  I  felt  it 
only  fair  to  you  to  offer  an  authoritative 
milk  diet  before  you  started  believing  in 
Santa  Claus  and  dreaming  of  candy,  bon 
bons,  fruit  cake,  plum  pudding,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  The  diet  I  offered  before  was  not 
a  milk  diet;  it  was  simply  a  well-balanced 
8-day  reducing  diet,  which,  however,  in- 
cluded considerable  milk  in  its  menus. 
Now  you  may  have  both  diets,  if  you 
wish,  but  you'll  be  sure  to  want  the  milk 
diet  for  quick,  harmless  reducing. 

I'm  going  to  skim  off  the  cream  of  the 
new  beauty  ideas  that  I  think  will  help 
you  to  be  most  glamorous  for  the  holi- 
days. The  first  selection  is  a  new  creamy 
mascara.  (Not  intended  as  a  pun.)  You 
simply  apply  it  right  from  the  tube,  and 
then  whip  out  your  eye-brow  brush  to 
finish  the  eyelash  beautifying  process.  It's 
about  the  creamiest  mascara  I've  ever 
discovered,  and  it  achieves  a  really  natural 


effect.  More  important  than  anything 
else,  it's  kind  to  your  lashes.  It  doesn't 
make  them  harsh  and  brittle. 

You  will  note  that  Vivienne  uses  con- 
siderable eye  make-up.  She  believes  that 
her  eyes  are  her  best  facial  asset,  hence  she 
does  everything  possible  to  enhance  them. 
She  succeeds  in  making  them  look  even 
larger  than  they  are.  Her  skillful  applica- 
tion of  mascara  from  the  base  of  the 
lashes  clear  to  the  tips  (the  tips  are  the 
finest  part  of  the  lash  and  hence  the 
lightest)  makes  her  lashes  look  almost  twice 
as  long  as  they  really  are.  There's  always, 
a  mirror  above  a  cocktail  bar.  Try  con- 
sidering your  dressing-table  a  make-up 
bar,  and  you'll  be  gratified  at  the  results 
you  see  in  the  mirrors  that  greet  you 
during  all  the  holiday  festivities. 

Yet  another  "creamy"  news  note  is  the 
news  of  a  new  two-minute  facial  that 
leaves  your  skin  as  smooth  as  satin,  or 
as  a  creamy  magnolia  petal.  It  only  takes 
two  minutes,  honestly,  and  it  will  be  a 
life-saver  for  you  when  you're  rushing  to 
get  ready  for  your  all-important  date.  It 
is  especially  effective  for  coarse  pores, 
blackheads  and  dry  skin.  I  guarantee  that 
if  you  try  the  milk  diet  and  this  new 
facial  .     .  you'll  be  amazed  at  the  results. 


Mary  Biddle. 
RADIO  STARS, 
149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  your  Milk  Diet  & 
Hints  for  Holiday  Glamour. 

Name  

Address  


■  Do  your  hands  feel  coarse?  Are  they 
rough  as  stucco?  Do  they  "snag"  on  silk  ? 

Why  not  use  some  rich,  wide-spreading, 
quick-drying  Italian  Balm  (just  one  drop  is 
sufficient)  and  see  how  quickly  your  skin  be- 
comes soft  and  smooth  in  texture! 

Italian  Balm  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
quickest-acting,  most  economical  skin  beau- 
tifiers  ever  invented.  These  two  qualities  — 
effectiveness  and  economy — have  made  it  the 
largest  selling  skin  protector  in  America. 

In  one  of  the  nation's  largest  cities  a  recent 
Parent  Teacher's  Association  Report,  cover- 
ing over  5,000  homes,  revealed  that  Italian 
Balm  was  practically  a  3  to  1  favorite  —  used 
in  about  3  times  as  many  homes  as  any  other 
similar  preparation. 

Italian  Balm  is  made  from  a  secret  formula, 
by  a  secret  process.  There  is  nothing  like  it 
on  the  world  market  today.  Your  drug  and  de- 
partment store  carry  Italian  Balm  in  3  sizes 
of  long-lasting  bottles— 35c,  60c  and  s&isj^ 
§1.00  — and  in  handy  25  cent  tubes.  fejfsST 

^t@£  HANDY 
HOME  DISPENSER 

Nickel  plated,  100%  guaranteed 
Italian  Balm  HOME  DISPENSER 
—  attaches  easily  to  bathroom, 
kitchen  or  laundry  wall  (wood  or 
tile).  Dispenses  one  drop  when  you 
press  the  plunger.  Try  your  drug- 
gist first— ask  for  the  Dispenser 
Package.  If  he  can't  supply  you- 
then get  one  FREE  by  sending 
ONE  60c  Italian  Balm  carton  (and 
10c  to  cover  packing  and  postage),  or 
TWO  60c  cartons  and  NO  MONEY 
— with  your  name  and  address — to 
GAMP  AN  A,  Batavia,  Illinois. 

Italian  Balm 

THE  ORIGINAL  SKIN  SOFTENER 
"America's  Most  Economical  Skin  Protector" 
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Science  Discovers 

New  Way  to 
Increase  Weight 

Gains  of  10  to  25  lbs.  in  a  few 
weeks.  First  package  must  add 
weight  or  the  trial  is  free 

AN  AMAZING  new  ""-power"  yeast  dis- 
£\.  covery  in  pleasant  tablets  is  putting 
pounds  of  solid,  normally  attractive  flesh 
on  thousands  of  "skinny",  run-down  people 
who  never  could  gain  an  ounce  before. 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real  reason 
why  great  numbers  of  people  find  it  hard 
to  gain  weight  is  that  they  don't  get 
enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in  their  daily 
food.  Now  scientists  have  discovered  that 
the  richest  known  source  of  health-building 
Vitamin  B  is  cultured  ale  yeast.  By  a  new 
process  the  finest  imported  ale  yeast  is  now 
concentrated  7  times,  making  it  7  times  more 
powerful.  Then  it  is  combined  with  3  kinds 
of  blood-strengthening  iron  in  little  tablets 
called  Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  are  one  of  the  many  "skinny", 
run-down  persons  who  need  these  vital  ele- 
ments, get  these  new  ""-power"  Ironized 
tablets  from  your  druggist  at  once.  Day 
after  day,  as  you  take  them,  watch  flat 
chest  develop  and  skinny  limbs  round  out  to 
normal  attractiveness,  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation from  the  same  source  quickly 
vanish,  skin  clears  to  normal  beauty— you're 
an  entirely  new  person. 

Results  guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  run-down  you  may  be.  try 
this  wondtTl'tiJ  new  "7-nower"  Ironized  Yeast  for  just  a 
few  short  weeks.  It  you're  not  delighted  with  the  results 
of  the  very  first  package,  your  money  instantly  refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we 
make  this  absolutely  FREE 
offer.  PurobaM  a  package 
of  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  at 
once,  cut  out  the  seal  on 
the  box  and  mail  it  to  us 
with  a  clipping  of  this 
paragraph.  We  will  send  you 
a  fascinating  new  hook  on 
health.  "New  Facts  About 
Your  Body."  Remember,  re- 
sults guaranteed  with  the 
very'  first  package — or  monej 
refunded.  At  all  druggists. 
Ironized  Yeast  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  312,    Atlanta.  Ga. 


10  lbs.,  3  weeks 

"I  was  like  a  scarecrow. 
With  Ironized  Yeast  I 
gained  10  lbs.  in  3 
weeks." — Fannie  Alcorn, 
Oneida,  Tenn. 

14  lbs.  quick 

"I  seemed  born  to  be 
skinny,  but  with  Iron- 
ized Yeast  I  gained  14 
lbs.  in  3  weeks." — Dora 
Sotelo,  Anaheim,  Calif. 


"SKINNY?  SEE  HOW 

I  LOOK  SINCE  I 
GAINED  12  POUNDS" 
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Foard  by  pruftumonut  mod4la 


The  candid  camera  clicks,  as  Rudy  Vallee  softens  the  tempo 
of  the  Connecticut  Yankees.  Vallee's  Variety  programs  are 
heard  each  Thursday  evening  over  nation-wide  WEAF- 
NBC  networks.  One  of  the  hardest  working  of  radio's  stars, 
Rudy  never  loses  the  edge  of  enthusiasm,  as  his  programs  testify. 


Ufa  Jl)  U/ete  JQadio  4  Mljkty  Moyul 

(Continued  from  paye  47) 


each  episode  with  more  suspense.  This 
could  be  effected  by  having  someone  shot 
just  as  the  episode  goes  off  the  air.  Be- 
ginning, naturally,  with  the  author. 

More  discrimination  would  be  used  in 
selecting  movie  talent  for  radio.  Mickey 
Mouse  would  be  put  under  contract  until 
he  grows  older  and  his  voice  deepens.  The 
cheese  people  would  then  introduce  him  as 
one  of  Whit  email's  guest  stars.  Karloff 
and  Lugosi,  the  gay  ghoul  twins,  would 
be  featured  in  a  modern  adaptation  of 
Cinderella.  The  pumpkin  coach  would  be- 
come a  hearse  and  the  prince  would  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  a  prominent  mortician. 
King  Kong,  who  made  a  monkey  of  himself 
in  a  big  way,  would  be  starred  in  a  scries 
sponsored  by  an  animal  cracker  firm. 

Sports  broadcasts  would  be  announced 
by  the  world's  greatest  soothsayer,  what- 
ever his  name  is.  Only  two  people  would 
listen — Graham  MacNamee  and  Ted  Hus- 
ing.  The  broadcast  would  be  given  ten 
days  before  the  events  took  place.  Ted 
and  Graham  would  write  down  all  that  was 
going  to  happen,  memorize  it,  and  then 
go  to  the  game  and  give  the  performance 
of  their  lives. 

Boxers  who  have  just  won  the  heavy- 
weight championship  of  the  world  would 


be  asked  to  say :  "Hello,  Pa !"  This  would 
make  long-neglected  fathers  of  pugilists 
throughout  the  country  feel  better. 

Impromptu  broadcasting  would  be  pop- 
ularized. Radio  engineers  with  sound  equip- 
ment would  go  into  nooks  and  crannies  and 
bring  to  the  listening  world  unusual  sounds. 
They'd  go  into  the  Senate  chamber,  slip 
a  microphone  under  a  desk  and  catch  the 
buzz  of  solons  snoring.  They'd  pick  up 
the  fizz  of  peroxide  as  Hollywood  blondes 
stayed  blonde,  detect  the  whistle  of  swift- 
ly-thumbed joke-books  as  radio  comedians 
prepared  "original"  scripts,  register  the 
tiny  cry  of  starving  moths — in  Sally  Rand's 
dressing  room — and  eavesdrop  on  robins  in 
the  spring,  arguing  about  which  one  is 
going  to  be  first. 

Imitators  of  George  Givot,  the  Greek 
Ambassador  of  Mirth,  would  be  severely 
punished.  Habitual  offenders  would  even 
be  forced  to  spend  six  months  in  Greece. 

All  imitators  of  Fred  Allen  would  be 
carefully  grilled  as  to  the  extent  of  their 
criminal  record.  The  one  with  the  most 
evidence  against  him  would  get  the  maxi- 
mum penalty — he'd  take  my  spot  in  radio 
and  1  would  retire  to  the  hills  of  North 
Dakota. 

The  End 
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Wliy  -f/elen  -tfayel.   $2ult  -ffollyusood 
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happy  in  Hollywood.  Always  she  was 
hungry  for  her  home  in  the  East,  where 
neighbors  called  her  "Mrs.  MacArthur," 
where  she  could  walk  down  to  the  grocery 
store  with  her  youngster  and  not  be  stared 
at.  "I  love  it  here  at  home,"  she  always 
has  said,  her  eyes  shining.  "We're  just 
home  folks  up  here." 

Every  minute  at  Nyack  was  precious  to 
her,  every  day  counted.  A  year  ago  last 
Spring,  when  telegrams  from  the  Coast 
were  reminding  her  that  work  soon  would 
begin  on  "Vanessa,"  she  said  sadly :  "How 
I  hate  leaving  home !  My  lovely  lilacs 
are  just  coming  into  full  bloom."  Then 
she  added  apologetically :  "Oh,  I  realize 
how  familiar  a  complaint  that  is,  coming 
from  me !" 

When  asked:  "Well,  why  do  you  go 
back?  Why  not  stay?"  she  answered: 
"There's  a  little  Hollywood  custom  known 
as  a  long-term  contract." 

However,  even  if  you  could  move  Hol- 
lywood to  Nyack,  and  give  Helen  Hayes 
her  home,  her  garden,  her  family,  her 
friends,  all  within  walking  distance  of  the 
set,  I  don't  believe  she  would  want  to 
return  to  the  screen. 

She  never  has  been  happy  working  in 
the  medium  of  the  motion  picture,  even 
though  she  has  been  very  successful.  .. 

Backstage  one  day,  after  a  matinee  per- 
formance of  "Mary  of  Scotland,"  someone 
asked  her  how  it  was  that  she,  the  small- 
est actress  on  the  American  stage,  could 
play  so  successfully  the  role  of  the  tallest 
queen  in  history.  Helen  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment, then  answered:  "Why — I  just  think 
tall." 

Packed  in  that  short  statement  is  the 


artistic  reason  for  Helen  Hayes'  choice 
of  the  radio  over  the  screen.  She  has  al- 
ways stressed  the  importance  of  imagina- 
tion, of  the  intangible,  in  acting.  And 
she  always  resented  the  mechanics,  the 
constant  hammering  of  literal  details  in 
movie  making. 

She  knows,  as  any  truly  great  actress 
knows,  the  emotional  power  of  a  whisper, 
the  dramatic  effect  of  a  half-spoken  word, 
the  suspense  created  by  raising  or  lower- 
ing the  voice,  the  magic  of  timing,  the 
wizardry  of  a  laugh  or  a  sob.  She  needs 
no  glycerine  tears,  no  close-ups,  no  artificial 
shadows  or  striking  backgrounds  to  cre- 
ate drama.  She  can  paint  with  words,  and 
color  with  her  voice. 

She  once  said :  "I  love  the  sound  of 
words  beautifully  put  together.  That  is 
why  I  prefer  spoken  drama — it  is  much 
more  literary  than  the  screen.  How  I 
love  the  lilting  lines  of  Barrie's  plays,  and 
the  beautiful  prose  of  Molnar's!"  When 
someone  reminded  her  that  the  screen  now 
was  using  more  dialogue,  she  said :  "Yes. 
But  the  screen  is  best  when  handling  swift 
action,  adventure.  It  isn't  meant  for  long 
speeches,  no  matter  how  beautifully  they 
may  be  spoken." 

Schooled  in  the  theater  of  long  re- 
hearsals and  constant  study,  the  importance 
of  fine  workmanship  always  has  been 
paramount  with  her.  It  was  while  she 
was  playing  in  "Mary  of  Scotland"  and 
dreading  the  scheduled  return  to  the 
Coast  that  she  said:  "Somehow,  one  feels 
frustrated,  working  in  the  movies.  You 
generally  have  to  do  what  you  are  told, 
whether  or  not  you  think  it  is  right  or 
wrong."      Then    she    added :     "I  guess 


Radio's  James  Melton,  with  Jean  Muir,  in  "Stars  over  Broadway." 
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RAWEST 


If  you  like  to  draw,  test  your  sense 
of  design,  color,  proportion,  etc., 
with  our  simple  Art  Ability  Test. 
An  opportunity  to  get  a  frank  opin- 
ion, free,  as  to  whether  your  talent 
is  worth  developing. 

Magazines,  newspapers,  publishers 
and  advertisers  spend  millions  yearly 
for  illustrations.  Design  and  color 
influence  the  sale  of  most  things  we 
buy.  Artists  have  become  important 
to  industry.  Machines  can  not  dis- 
place them.  If  you  have  talent, 
train  it.  Drawing  may  be  your  surest 
road  to  success. 

The  Federal  Schools,  affiliated  with 
a  large  art,  engraving  and  printing 
institution,  has  trained  many  young 
men  and  women  now  serving  in- 
dustry as  designers  or  illustrators, 
capable  of  earning  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  yearly.  Its  Home  Study 
courses  in  Commercial  Art,  Illus- 
trating and  Cartooning,  contain 
exclusive  illustrated  lessons  by  many 
famous  artists.  Practical  instruction 
by  experienced  men  is  the  reason  for 
its  many  years'  outstanding  success. 
Courses  sold  on  easy  payments. 

Send  today  for  Art  Test  and  Free 
Book  explaining  present  opportun- 
ities in  art.  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  below. 
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and  Free  Book. 
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Factory  Prices  and  Easy 
Terms— as  little  as  18c 
a    day.    More  Bargains 
than  in   20   Big  Stores. 
New  styles,  new  features, 
new  colors.  Year  to  Pay 
—  JO  days  free  trial  — 360 
days  approval  test  — 
24-hour   shipments.  The 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  A//rs. 
40S  Rochester  Avenue, 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 


maybe  I  just  don't  like  to  do  what  I'm 
told." 

Her  first  experience  in  doing  what  she 
was  told  in  movie-making  outraged  her. 
It  was  during  the  first  week  of  shooting 
on  "The  Sin  of  Madelon  Claudet."  She 
had  come  on  to  the  set  at  six-thirty  that 
morning  and  worked  without  stopping  all 
day.  By  night  she,  along  with  everyone 
else  in  the  cast,  was  worn  out.  But  the 
shooting  schedule  called  for  the  comple- 
tion of  yet  another  scene.  It  happened 
that  the  scene  contained  one  of  her  long- 
est and  most  dramatic  speeches — a  speech 
which,  on  the  stage  or  for  the  radio,  would 
have  been  given  careful  rehearsing  and 
much  thought.  She  was  horrified  to 
learn  that  the  company  intended  to  shoot 
the  speech  that  night.  She  was  dead  on 
her  feet,  exhausted.  And  she  said  so. 
But  the  schedule  must  be  filled !  Perhaps 
a  little  fresh  air  would  help  Miss  Hayes? 
Two  men  were  detailed  to  take  her  for 
a  walk. 

"They  literally  held  me  up,  while  I 
walked  around  the  block,"  Helen  described 
it.  "Production,  in  the  meantime,  was  at 
a  standstill  until  a  little  California  air 
revived  me.  When  I  returned,  the  scene 
was  shot."  That  it  turned  out  well  is 
more  a  tribute  to  Miss  Hayes'  ability  than 
to  the  Hollywood  technique  of  movie- 
making. 

In  spite  of  her  own  success  on  the  screen 
she  feels,  and  resents,  the  fact  that  purely 
personal  circumstances  can  make  or 
break  a  star.  "Acting  is  a  wasted  faculty 
on  the  screen,"  she  says  bitterly.  "Per- 
sonality rather  than  talent  is  the  criterion 
of  movie  success." 

Until  now,  her  only  experience  in  radio 
has  been  infrequent  appearances  as  the 
guest  artist  on  dramatic  programs.  She 
made  radio  history  one  afternoon  last  win- 
ter when,  on  an  hour's  notice,  she  re- 
placed Margaret  .Sullavan,  who  had  suf- 
fered a  sudden  attack  of  laryngitis,  in  the 
Lux  Radio  Theater's  presentation  of  "Peg 
o'  My  Heart." 

Tempting  radio  offers  have  been  dangled 
constantly  before  her  eyes.  But  they 
never  lured  her  until  now.    "I  don't  want 


to  go  on  the  air  unless  I  can  find  a  pro- 
gram about  which  I  feel  enthusiastic," 
was  her  attitude. 

Then  came  the  Sanka  program  which 
met  with  her  immediate  approval.  The 
central  character  is  that  of  a  woman  who, 
in  order  to  save  herself  from  an  emo- 
tional crack-up  after  her  marriage  hits  the 
rocks,  takes  a  position  as  head  of  a 
foundling  home.  It's  a  dramatic  serial, 
with  the  powerful  emotional  thread 
strongly  woven  into  the  story  incident. 
And  bound  up  in  that  character  are  all  the 
tragedy  and  comedy,  the  heartbreaks  and 
happiness,  that  go  to  make  up  the  life  of 
any  real  and  vital  woman.  It  was  the 
opportunity  of  creating  this  character  that 
appealed  to  Helen  Hayes. 

Unlike  most  great  actresses  who  go  into 
radio,  she  does  not  aim  to  evolve  a  new 
form  of  dramatic  art  for  the  air.  Noth- 
ing as  pretentious  or  arty  as  that.  She 
knows  that  the  essence  of  pure  drama  is 
unchangeable,  whether  on  the  stage  or  on 
the  air.  She  wants  simply  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  as  many  people  as  possible. 

"I  have  no  desire  to  pretend  that  I  can 
work  out  a  new  form  of  dramatic  art," 
she  says.  "To  create  a  living,  human 
character,  a  woman  who  is  welcomed  into 
the  homes  of  listeners-in,  and  privileged  to 
visit  with  them  for  half  an  hour — that  is 
my  aim." 

That  is  the  same  woman  speaking  who, 
when  asked  once  what  had  been  her  big- 
gest thrill  since  entering  the  theater,  an- 
swered :  "The  first  time  my  baby  smiled." 

It  is  the  woman  who,  turning  down  a 
fat  movie  contract  and  reminded  by  the 
film  mogul  of  the  salary  involved,  said 
quietly  :  "There  is  such  a  thing  as  making 
too  much  money." 

It  is  the  woman  whose  greatest  joys 
come  from  such  simple  pleasures  as  going 
sledding  with  her  youngster  on  a  winter 
afternoon  or  turning  the  earth  for  a  new 
garden  in  the  springtime. 

And  eVery  celebrity  on  Broadway  joins 
with  the  neighbors  in  Nyack  in  saying : 
"We're  glad  Helen  Hayes  has  come  back 
home  to  stay  I" 

The  End 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


LUM  AND  ABNER  (NBC). 

Hayseed  hilarity. 
MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS). 

They're  in  the  movies  now. 
SINGIN'  SAM  (CBS). 

Good  cheer. 
MARCH  OF  TIME  (CBS). 

Rapid-fire  dramatization  of  the  news. 
LOIS  LONG'S  WOMAN'S  PAGE  (CBS). 

Just  what  milady  has  been  uniting  for. 
AMOS  'N'  ANDY  (NBC). 

Still  tops. 
LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC). 

Head  man  of  the  commentators. 
DANGEROUS  PARADISE  (NBC». 

Elsie  Hit:  and  Nick  Dawson. 
BEN  BERNIE'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

The  life  of  the  party. 

SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC). 

Sigmund  Romberg,  Deems  Taylor — what  more 
could  you  ask? 

HARV  AND  ESTHER  (CBS). 

Usually  nood. 
ATWATER  KENT  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

Splendid. 
HOUSE  OF  GLASS  (NBC). 

Another  "Goldbergs"  scries. 


JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC). 

A  marvelous  singer. 
EDGAR  A.  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC). 

Good  for  the  sottl. 
N.  T.  G.  AND  HIS  GIRLS  (NBC). 

Gaycty  plus. 
LUD  GLUSKIN  PRESENTS  (CBS). 

Musical  arrangements  you  should  hear. 
LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  (CBS). 

Frank  Munn  again. 
G-MEN  WITH  PHILLIPS  LORD  (NBC). 

Exciting  at  times. 
VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS). 

Friendly  advice. 


** 


UNCLE  ERA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC). 

I'oii  will  or  you  won't. 
THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC). 

/  mproving. 

POPEYE  (NBC). 

Rather  disappointing. 
MARIE,  LITTLE  FRENCH  PRINCESS  (CBS). 

Opinion  is  divided. 
THE  GUMPS  (CBS). 

Cof.ld  be  improved. 
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Helen  Claire,  of  "Roses  and  Drums,"  wore  this  authentic  Confederate 
uniform  when  she  played  the  role  of  a  Virginia  girl  spy  in  the  popular 
Civil  War  drama,  heard  each  Sunday.   Miss  Claire  is  a  native  of  Alabama. 

(Continued  from  [>agc  31) 


unspoken  again.  They  must  hurt  some- 
one who  believed  in  them  and  in  their 
love." 

As  he  spoke,  his  dark  eyes  luminous 
with  a  vicarious  pain,  it  was  clear  why 
Martini  is  afraid  to  love.  It  is  not  that 
he  is  afraid  for  himself.  A  man  who  has 
made  the  the  amazing  success  he  has,  in 
the  short  span  of  years  since  his  career 
started,  cannot  be  afraid  for  himself.  His 
fear  comes  from  the  horror  of  hurting  an- 
other human  being. 

"Once  you  have  told  a  woman  you  love 
her  and  have  gone  on  to  know  the  emotion 
was  only  of  the  moment,  you  have  lost 
that  woman  forever,"  he  went  on.  "You 
can  never  be  her  friend  after  that  and 
friendship  between  a  man  and  a  woman 
is  so  enriching  a  thing  for  both  of  them. 
There  has  never  been  a  woman  in 
my  life  who  has  been  at  all  important  to 
me  who  is  not  my  friend  today.  That  is 
what  men,  on  whose  tongues  talk  of  love 
lies  lightly,  miss. 

"I  have  never  found  the  woman  I  know  I 


want  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  with." 
For  all  the  light  in  his  eyes,  the  quick 
readiness  of  his  smile,  he  speaks  earnest- 
ly and  there  is  an  impression  of  every  word 
being  carefully  measured.  For,  with  all 
his  charm  and  sensitiveness,  Martini  is 
not  the  voluble  Latin.  "Sometimes,  of 
course,  since  then,  there  have  been  girls 
different  from  the  others.  Girls  I  have 
wondered  about,  who  have  quickened  my 
heart-beat  when  I  have  been  with  them. 
Then,  tomorrow  maybe,  I  am  gone  and 
sometimes  I  may  see  them  again  and  some- 
times I  may  not.  To  really  love,  to  really 
be  sure,  you  must  spend  much  time  with 
a  woman. 

"You  can  see  how  it  is  with  me.  Today 
I  am  in  New  York,  singing  in  radio  or  at 
the  Metropolitan.  Tomorrow  or  next  week 
I  am  away  again.  I  sing  in  San  Francisco 
or  London  or  Paris.  There  is  Hollywood 
and  my  work  in  pictures.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  my  career  I  have  never  been 
able  to  stay  long  in  one  place. 

"And  so  because  I  have  found  out  how 


COLD 

THE  FIRST  DAY! 

Drive  It  Out 
of  Your  System! 


AC  OLD  once  rooted  is  a  cold  of  danger! 
.  Trust  to  no  makeshift  method. 
A  cold,  being  an  internal  infection,  calls  for 
internal  treatment.  A  cold  also  calls  for  a  COLD 
treatment  and  not  a  preparation  good  for  a 
number  of  other  things  as  well. 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  definite 
treatment  for  a  cold.  It  is  expressly  a  cold  treat- 
ment in  tablet  form.  It  is  internal  in  effect  and 
it  does  four  important  things. 

Four  Effects 

First,  it  opens  the  bowels.  Second,  it  checks 
the  infection  in  the  system.  Third,  it  relieves 
the  headache  and  fever.  Fourth,  it  tones  the  sys- 
tem and  helps  fortify  against  further  attack. 

Grove's  Bromo  Quinine  is  distinguished  for 
this  fourfold  effect  and  it  is  what  you  want  for 
the  prompt  relief  of  a  cold. 

All  drug  stores  sell 
Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine.  When  you  ask 
for  it,  don't  let  anyone 
switch  you  to  something 
else,  for  any  reason !  The 
cost  is  small,  but  the 
stake  is  large ! 
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GRIFFIN  BLACK  DYE 

Less  work,  no  mess — just  paint  it  on  for 
a  jet  black  finish  which  will  not  wear 
off.  Gives  you  a  "new"  pair  of  shoes 
with  old  shoe  comfort.  Adds  another 
pair  of  shoes  to  your  wardrobe.  Avail- 
able at  your  favor- 
ite 5  and  10  cent 
store,  or  any  shoe 
repair  shop. 


10c  BOTTLE 

GRIFFIN  MFG.  Co. 

BROOKLYN,   N .  Y. 


The  easiest  nursing  bottle  and 
nipple  to  elean  is  the  safest 
to  use.  Ask  your  doctor. 

H  Y  G  E  I  A 


THE  SAFE  NURSING  BOTTLE  AND  NIPPLE 


VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE 

DID  TRICK 

They  were  getting  on  each 
other's  nerves.  Intestinal 
sluggishness  was  really  the 
cause — made  them  tired 
with  frequent  headaches, 
bilious  spells.  But  that  is  all 
changed  now.  For  they  dis- 
covered, like  millions  of 
others,  that  nature  provided 
the  correct  laxatives  in 
plants  and  vegetables.  Tonight  try  Nature's 
Remedy  (NR  Tablets).  How  much  better  you 
feel — invigorated,  refreshed.  Important — you 
do  not  have  to  increase  the  dose.  They  con- 
tain no  phenol  or 
mineral  deriva- 
tives. Only  25c  — 
all  druggists. 

rnrr.  Beautiful  5  Color — 1935-1936  Calendar  Ther- 
lUtt,  mometcr  with  the  purchase  of  a  25c  box  of  N  Ror 

alOcrollofTums(ForAcicl  Indigestion). Atyourdnicgist  s. 


important  it  is  to  be  sure  that  an  emotion 
is  lasting  and  not  a  whim  of  a  moon- 
colored  night,  that  early  experience  in 
Italy  has  held  me  back  when  a  woman's 
voice  has  caught  itself  in  my  thoughts  or 
when  a  smile  or  a  chance  gesture  has  sud- 
denly torn  at  my  heart.  This  beginning 
of  an  emotion  is  so  elusive.  It  may  mean 
everything  or  nothing  at  all. 

"Only  once  since  then  have  I  felt  as 
deeply  about  a  girl.  She  is  an  American 
and  I  met  her  in  New  York  shortly  be- 
fore I  went  to  Hollywood  to  make  my  pic- 
ture. I  wanted  to  know  this  girl  better 
and  it  was  hard  to  leave  when  I  wanted 
so  much  to  stay.  Now  that  I  am  back 
in  New  York,  she  is  away  and  when  I  go 
alone  to  the  places  where  we  went  together 
I  see  her  sometimes  almost  as  if  she  were 
with  me,  and  the  way  the  light  fell  on  her 
hair  and  deepened  in  her  eyes  and  the  little 
trick  she  had  of  lifting  her  chin  when  she 
laughed.  Maybe  someday  we  will  meet 
again.   I  hope  so." 

Martini  looked  lonely  and  there  was  a 
timbre  in  his  voice  that  made  his  words 
suddenly  rich  with  overtones  of  feeling. 
He  is  barely  thirty  but  he  looks  even 
younger  than  his  years,  except  for  an 
understanding  in  his  eyes.  You  feel  that  it 
has  cost  this  man  something  to  hew  to  the 
line  he  has  marked  for  himself.  Sometimes, 
often,  it  must  have  been  hard  not  to  reach 
out  for  a  warmth  that  was  his  for  the 
asking.  That  girl  in  Italy  .  .  .  That  other 
girl  in  New  York  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  marry  some  day,"  he  went 
on  slowly.  "Very  much.  But  it  must  be  to 


a  woman  I  love  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word.  Selflessly  and  with  full  understand- 
ing, and  she  must  love  me,  too,  like  that. 
And  we  must  know  each  other  long  enough 
and  well  enough  to  be  sure  it  is  like  that. 

"You  see,  from  the  beginning,  a  singer's 
marriage  faces  a  hazard.  It  means  much 
time  spent  away  from  each  other  and 
that  is  bad  in  any  marriage.  The  happiest 
ones  are  those  rooted  in  companionship 
and  all  the  little  things  of  everyday  that 
they  share  together. 

"It  would  be  impossible  for  my  wife 
to  travel  with  me  on  my  concert  tours. 
There  is  the  physical  discomfort  of  liv- 
ing your  life  in  a  train  drawing-room,  of 
packing  and  unpacking  practically  every 
day,  of  rushing  from  one  hotel  to  another. 
And  there  would  be  the  monotony  for 
her  of  days  spent  alone  away  from 
friends  and  her  own  interests,  while  my  life 
would  go  on  as  usual,  full  of  the  interest 
in  my  career,  rehearsals,  interviews,  con- 
ferences and  so  on. 

"So,  because  it  would  be  asking  too 
much  of  any  woman  to  travel  with  me, 
from  the  beginning  we  would  have  to  fore- 
go all  the  little  intimacies  that  make  a . 
husband  and  wife  grow  together.  We 
would  both  have  to  seek  too  much  out- 
side of  marriage.  Unless  our  love  was 
truly  great  it  could  not  survive." 

It  seems  inevitable  that  Martini  will  fall 
in  love  some  day.  For  he  is  adored  by 
women,  this  young  tenor.  At  his  debut 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  a  woman 
young  and  lovely  and  proud,  unpinned  her 
corsage  and  pressed  her  lips  against  it 


When  Major  Edward  Bowes  dedicated  a  recent  Amateur  Hour  to  Texas 
and  its  coming  Centennial  Exposition,  Walter  D.  Cline,  manager  of 
the  Exposition,  presented  him  with  a  real  ten-gallon  hat,  a  com- 
mission in  the  Texas  Centennial  Rangers,  and  innumerable  telegrams. 
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Here  is  Malcolm  Claire,  who  is  "Spareribs,"  NBC's  children's 
story-teller,  surrounded  by  the  things  he  likes  best — his  library  of 
children's  books,  from  which  he  compiles  his  stories,  and  musical 
instruments,  none  of  which  he  can  play — so  he  plays  the  comb! 


before  she  threw  it  to  him  at  his  last  cur- 
tain call.  They  say  his  work  in  "Here's 
To  Romance"  sets  a  new  mark  for  movie 
matinee  idols  and  when  his  glorious  voice 
comes  over  the  radio  many  a  woman 
whom  romance  has  passed  by  is  caught  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  vicarious  emotion.  For  the 
moment  she,  too,  is.  young  and  lovely  and 
adored. 

For  Martini  has  a  special  quality  only 
one  other  man  I  have  ever  seen  has  pos- 
sessed. That  was  his  fellow  countryman, 
Rudolph  Valentino.  A  quality  difficult  to 
describe,  save  that  it  held  warmth  and 
tenderness  and  a  universal  romanticism,  so 
that  while  Valentino  held  one  woman  in 
his  arms  every  woman  watching  felt  that 
it  was  she  who  was  being  held  like  that. 

So  it  is  with  Martini.  Every  woman, 
listening  to  his  song  of  love,  feels  that 
it  is  for  her  alone  that  song  is  sung.  Every 
woman,  watching  his  eyes,  feels  that  they 
soften  and  glow  for  her. 

And  yet  Martini  never  has  told  a  woman 
he  loves  her.  Someday  he  will.  Romance 
is  inevitable  in  his  life.  No  man  with  his 
bright  charm  can  escape  it  utterly. 

Someday  a  woman  will  erase  that  early 
knowledge  of  tragedy  from  his  mind.  A 
woman  so  gay,  maybe,  and  so  gallant, 
that  no  man  could  feel  it  lay  within  his 
power  ever  to  hurt  her.  A  woman  with 
perhaps  the  feminine  counterpart  of  his 
charm,  so  that  instead  it  would  lie  with- 


in her  province  to  inflict  the  hurt. 

Or,  maybe,  she  will  be  a  woman  whom 
life  already  has  hurt,  a  woman  with  eyes 
sensitive  to  pain,  so  that  in  soothing  a 
wound  made  by  another  Martini  will  for- 
get his  own  compulsions. 

And  yet  she  may  be  just  a  girl,  any 
girl,  vulnerable  to  pain  as  all  women  in 
love  are  vulnerable.  A  girl  whose  laugh- 
ing eyes  can  be  agonized  with  hurt  as  can 
all  women's  eyes  who  take  no  count  of  the 
love  they  have  to  give. 

A  girl,  any  girl,  with  no  greater  beauty 
or  charm  or  loveliness  than  any  of  the 
others  who  have  figured  in  this  young 
man's  life.    Maybe  with  less. 

For  love  is  a  mysterious  power  and  for 
all  the  poems  that  have  been  written  about 
it  and  for  all  the  songs  that  have  been 
sung  and  for  all  the  hearts  that  have 
been  broken,  men  and  women  have  come 
no  closer  to  understanding  it  than  they  did 
when  the  world  was  young. 

Romeo  and  Juliet  died  because  they  loved 
each  other,  because  they  were  young  and 
bewildered  and  unable  to  cope  with  the 
magnet  that  held  them.  And  today  other 
men  and  women  are  going  through  that 
same  bewilderment,  that  same  agony. 

Some  clay  Martini  will  fall  in  love.  Then 
he  will  discover  that  he  will  be  less  wise, 
less  understanding  and  less  practical  than 
he  is  today. 

The  End 


K  O  Y  A  L  £ 

24-  T  U  B  t  'TtfU&Cr 

THIS  super  radio-musical  instrument  was  created 
for  those  discriminating  and  exacting  few  who 
insist  on  the  finest,  most  leautiful,  most  precisely  built 
adio  obtainable.  A  set  of  rare  distinction,  musically 
and  artistically  perfect,  the  Royale  offers  over  100 
features  .  .  .  assuring  a  luxurious  and  idealised  type  of 
Lrillianttsparkling, guaranteed  world-wide  performance 
.  ,  .  keretofore  unattainable.  It  is  today's  only  "aged 
radio. ..offers  6  tuning  ranges. ..  4M  to  2400  meters. .  .etc. 

Triis  24  -  tube  achievement  out- 
performs o  trier  receivers.  Assures 
Unlimited  Scope  Full  Fidelity. 
Audio  range  is  20  to  16,000  cycles 
per  second  .  .  .  40  watts  undistorted 
output.  Fully  guaranteed  for  5  years 
.  .  .  absolute    satisfaction  assured 

The  30-day  FREE  Trial  OfTer  en- 
ables you  to  try  tke  Royale  in  your 
n  own  borne,  witbout 
obligation.  W^rite  for 
literature  now  or  mail 
coupon  TODAY. 


CCTALE    I.  \ I  M  CHIIIK 

(Division  Midwest  Radio  Corpora(ion) 

Dept.  208F,.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

"Witbout  obligation,  send  me  literature  describinj 
Custom-Built  24-Tube  6-Tuning  Range,  Royal, 
Radio  . . .  and  details  of  your  30-day  Free  Trial  Plan 

Name   - 

•Street     -   

Town  ~     State  


7>i 


CATARRH  «•  SINUS 

CHART- FREE 

Guaranteed  Relief  or  No  Pay.  Stop  hawking— 
stuffed-up  nose — bad  breath — Sinus  irritation- 
phlegm  -  filled  throat.  Send  Post  Card  or  letter 
for  New  Treatment  Chart  and  Money-Back  Offer. 
40,000  Druggists  sell  Hall's  Catarrh  Medicine. 

63rd  year  in  business.  . .  Write  today! 
F.J.CHENEY  &  CO.    Oept  312    TOLEDO, O. 

Coming  next  month 

an  intriguing  story  of 

LILY  PONS 

RADIO  STARS  for  January 
on  sale  November  29th 
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VOU'RE 

UJ1TH  n 

CROSIEY 

•  •  • 

pion  eer5  in  rrdid 


FDR  YOUR  CLASS  BDCIETY-CLUB 

Sena1  For  Free  1936  Catalog 

PINS  h*nAu>mt\y  ufvrr  pl.lrd,  «n>melrd  I  or  2  colon,  in,  J 
4  I'll-..  ,n.'  r»r  Dol  Prwe  S3  SO   Slerlmf  or  Gold  PU»  i- 
SOc,  Do*.  IB.  RINGS.  Sin  :„  ,  Silver.  t.m.Url,  low  priced  ># 

L»rg<-tl  m.krf.l..,    l",rm    0»CT  300  oWfTU.  WHll  1.^.' 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 


Smooth-white  attractive  hands  give  you  poise 
and  confidence.  You  can  have  them  too,  by  be- 
coming a  regular  user  of  Chamberlain"s  Lotion. 
A  clear  liquid,  not  sticky  or  gummy,  absorbed  in 
37  seconds,  it  not  only  re-beautifies  hands,  but 
arms  and  skin  as  well.  Blended  from  thirteen 
different  imported  oils,  it  is  a  complete  beauty 
treatment,  one  you  will  enjoy  using.  Two  sizes 
— at  any  drug  or  department  store. 

35MSEEEM 

t  rumberljin  Laboratories.,  Inc.,  De«  Moines,  Iowa 
Please  send  free  trial  size  of  your  lotion. 
MM-i 


mm 


Chamberlain's  Lotion 


ftiojlama  Pay  by 


(Continued  from  page  54) 


WRC  WGY  WPTF  WJAR  WCSH  WRVA 
WJAX.  7:00  CST — KTHS  WAPI  AYSB 
WMAQ  WSM  AYTMJ  KFYR  WOAI  WOW 
WMC  WJDX  KSD  WHO  WDAF  KPRC 
WKT  KSTP  AA"  E  BC  WDAY  KVOO  WFAA 
WSMB  WAVE.  6:00  MST — KTAR  KDYL 
KOA.  5:00  PST— KFI  KGW  KPO  KOMO 
KHQ. 


(Northern 


8:30  EST  (V2) — Leslie  Howard, 
and  Almond  Cream.) 

WABC  and  network. 


(Hinds  Honey 


9:00  EST  (1)— Eord  Sunday  Evening  Hour. 

WABC  and  network. 

9:00  EST  (Me) — Manhattan  Merry-Go-Kound. 
Rachel  Carlay,  hlues  singer:  Pierre  l.e 
Kreeun,  tenor;  Georges  Metaxa,;  Andy 
Sannella's  Orchestra;  Men  About  Town 
trio.  (Sterling  Products,  Inc.) 
AVEAF  WTIC  WJAR  AVTAM  WHIO  AA'TAG 
WCAE  WBEN  WCSH  WFBR  WRC  WGY 
WWJ  WSAI  CFCF  KYW.  8:00  CST — 
KFYR  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  WOW  WTM.T 
KSTP  WEBC  WDAF  7:00  MST — KOA 
KDYL.  6:00  PST— KHQ  KPO  KFI  KGW 
KOMO. 

0:00  EST  (M>) — Silken  Strings  Program. 
Charles  Previn  and  his  orchestra.  (Real 
Silk  Hosiery.) 

W.TZ  WBAL  WMAL  AVBZ  WJR  WFIL 
WBZA  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR 
WLW  WEN'R  KSO  KWK.  8:00  CST— 
WREN   KOIL  WMT. 

9:30  EST  (%) — Walter  WincheU.  (Jergen's 
Lotion.) 

W.JZ  WBZ  WBZA  WBAL  WSYR  WHAM 
KDKA  WGAR  WENR  WMT  KSO  KWK 
WREN  KOIL  WFIL  WMAL  WLW  WXYZ. 

9:30  EST  (Me) — American  Album  of  Familiar 
Music.  Frank  Muiin.  tenor;  Vivienne 
Segal,  soprano;  Rertrand  Hirsch,  Violinist; 
Haenschen  Concert  Orchestra.  (Sterling 
Products,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WPTF  AYCSH 
WFBR  WAVNC  WRC  WGY  WREN'  "WCAE 
AVTAM  WWJ  WSAI  WIOD  WFLA  WRVA 
KYW  WHIO  WJAX  CFCF  CRCT  WIS 
8:30  CST— WSB  WMAQ  WHO  KSD  WSM 
AVOW  WMC  AVOAI  AV.TDX  AVFAA  WSM1! 
KPRC  AYDAF  WTMJ  KSTP.  7:30  MST— 
KDYL  KOA.  6:30  PST— KFI  KGW  KOMO 
KHQ  KPO. 


9:45   EST    (%)— Neila  Goodelle. 
Warren  Corp.) 

AA'JZ  and  basic  blue  network. 


10:00  EST  (Me)  —  Wayne  King.    (Lady  Esther.) 

WABC  AA'ADC  AA'OKO  WCAO  WAAB 
AA'KBW  AA'KRC  AA'HK  WBNS  CKLAV 
AVDRC  WCAU  AWIAS  AA'FBL  WSPD  WJSV. 
9:00  CST — AA'FBM  KMOX  WBBM  KM  BC 
WHAS  AYDSU  AVCCO  KRLD  WIBAV 
KFAB.  8:00  MST— KSL  KLZ.  7:00  I'ST 
— KERN  KMJ  KOIN  KHJ  KFBK  KGB 
KFRC  KDB  KOD  KFPY  KWG  KVI. 

10:00  EST  (1) — General  Motors  Concerts.  (Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  AYEEI  WJAR  WCSH 
KYW  WFBR  AVRC  WGY  WBEN  WCAE 
WTAM  WWJ  AYHIO  AYIRE  AA'MAQ  AYH'l 
AA'OAA'  WDAF  CRCT  CFCF  WTMJ  AA'IBA 
KSTP  AA'EBC  AA'DAY  KFYR  WRVA  WPTF 
AVTAR  AVSOC  WAA'NC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD 
AYFLA  WAVE  WSM  WMC  AVSB  AYAPI 
AV.IDX  AA'SMB  WKY  WBAP  KTHS  KTBS 
KPRC  WOAI  KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL 
KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KTAR. 

11:00  EST  (Mi) — Sunset  Dreams — Morin  sister* 
and  the  Ranch  Boys. 

10:00  CST — AVOAI  KTHS  WDAF  WKY 
KPRC  WBAP  KTBS.  9:00  MST — KOA 
KDYL  8:00  PST — KPO  KFI  KGAV  KOMO 
KHQ  KFSD  KTAR. 


11:18  EST  (14). 
Program. 
9:18  MST  - 
KFI  KGW 


—Walter  Winchell.  The  Jergens 

KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KPO 
KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KTAR. 

11:30  EST  (MO — Voice  of  Experience. 

KLZ  KSL  KERN  KMJ  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK 
KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KAA'G  KVI. 

11:30  EST  ('-..) — Eddie  South  and  his  Riviera 
Orchestra. 

AVJZ  anil  network. 

13:00  EST  ( Me )  — The  Silken  Strings  Program. 
Charles  Previn  and  his  orchestra. 
10:00  MST — KOA  KDYL.    9:00  PST — KPO 
KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 

MONDAY 
(Nov.  Mil.  11th.  18th  and  25th) 


6:48 


EST    C/i) — Lowell    Thomas  cives 

(Continued  on  page  86) 


the 


A  new  picture  of  Xavier  Cugat,  who  is  renowned  almost  as  much  for  his 
unusually  clever  talent  as  a  cartoonist  as  he  is  for  his  delightful  music. 
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On  October  6th  Countess  Olga  Albani,  long  a  favorite  singing  star 
of  radio,  started  a  new  series  of  programs,  with  the  title,  "Life 
is  a  Song."     She  was  welcomed  back  by  Announcer  Charles  Lyon. 

"Tltey  -@Uo  £etve 


(Continued  from  page  17) 


political  career,  Snyder,  adroitly  handling- 
Miss  Etting's  affairs,  brought  her  to  the 
front  rank  in  short  order,  and  has  handled 
her  investments  so  shrewdly  that  they  have 
suffered  but  slight  shrinkage  since  that 
fatal  October  day  in  1929.  As  though  that 
were  not  devoted  service  enough,  watch 
Ruth's  shining  eye  and  glowing  counten- 
ance when  she  speaks  of  their  fifteen  years' 
romance. 

The  lots  of  Wally  Rose  and  Colonel 
Snyder  have  been  relatively  easy  com- 
pared with  that  of  Valentin  Parera,  hus- 
band of  the  talented  Grace  Moore.  At  the 
time  of  their  marriage,  Grace  already  had 
achieved  fame  and  riches,  and  it  was  a 
difficult  decision  when  Valentin  was  forced 
to  forego  his  own  career  as  an  actor  in 
order  to  permit  her  freedom  for  her  own 
more  illustrious  one.  Parera  was  deep  in 
plans  for  an  M-G-M  picture  when  Grace 
was  summoned  to  sing  before  King 
George  and  Queen  Mary,  of  England,  in 
a  command  performance  of  La  Boheme 
in  London's  Covent  Garden.  He  dropped 
everything  to  remain  by  her  side.  A  short 
time  ago,  when  Miss  Moore  was  appear- 
ing in  a  Chicago  theater,  I  was  present 
backstage  when  a  bewildered  cub  reporter, 
sent  to  interview  her,  addressed  Parera  as 
"Mister  Moore."  The  singer's  handsome 
husband  lost  none  of  his  Latin  suavity, 
although  his  hot  Spanish  blood  must  have 


burned  at  the  unintentional  slight.  Simi- 
larly he  accepted  flowers  sent  by  a  dozen 
admirers  and  conveyed  them  dutifully  to 
his  famous  wife.  However,  Grace  will  tell 
you  that  it  is  not  simply  coincidence  that 
she  has  enjoyed  her  greatest  triumphs 
since  that  day,  four  years  ago,  when  she  met 
her  handsome  husband  on  the  He  de  France 
and  fell  in  love  with  him  at  sight. 

If  you  are  a  woman  who  has  ever  had 
the  questionable  good  fortune  to  beat 
your  husband  at  bridge  or  golf,  you  are 
well  able  to  understand  the  sportsmanship 
of  those  husbands  who,  working  side  by 
side  in  the  same  profession  with  talented 
wives,  have  watched  the  wives  climb  faster 
up  the  ladder  of  fame,  and  still  have  been 
so  lacking  of  professional  and  personal 
jealousy  as  to  be  able  to  remain  uncom- 
plaining and  even  give  the  little  woman 
a  much  needed  boost  now  and  then.  There 
are  many  of  today's  radio  luminaries  who 
have  benefited  vastly  and  readily  admit  it, 
through  such  husbandly  aid. 

When  Gladys  Swarthout  married  Frank 
Chapman,  whom  she  met  in  the  opera  house 
in  Florence,  Italy,  his  was  the  better  known 
name  musically.  Capricious  radio  swept 
Gladys  in  its  upward  tide  until  her  fame 
far  overshadowed  that  of  Chapman.  Yet 
unselfish  Chapman  refused  a  proffered 
concert  tour  to  remain  with  Gladys  in 
(Continued  on  page  87) 


Rinse  away  hair  dullness  with  Colo- 
Rinse.  Rinse  in  "the  Sheen  of  Youth" 

—  glowing,  natural  color;  shimmering  highlights; 
and  a  soft,  glamorous  lustre.  Neither  a  dye  nor 
a  bleach,  absolutely  harmless.  It  tones  up  dull, 
faded  or  harsh  hair  immediately.  Used  and 
praised  by  leading  beauticians  everywhere. 

]0C  Trial  Size  at  all  10c  Stores 

AISO  ASK  FOR 
Nestle  Superset,  Golden  Shampoo  Of  Henna  Shompoo 
Hot  03  Shampoo  and  Nestle  Shampoo 


THE  NESTLE  LeMUR  COMPANY 

MAKERS  OF  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 
NEW  YORK 


"AIR-CONDITIONED" 

FOR  RAPID  DRYING  AND  BETTER  CURLS 


|.  Patented  end  lock  is  a  \ 
beveled  disc  .  .  .  not  a  ball. 
Locks  curler  without  stop- 
ping air-circulation.  2.  Ends 
of  curler  never  close.  Ample 
air  flow  is  assured.  No  other 
curler  has  these  features.  3„  Per- 
forations increase  ventilation.  This 
complete  "air-conditioning"  in- 
sures rapid  drying.  Curls  set  swift- 
ly. Hair  dress  takes  less  time  .  .  .  and 
curls  are  softer,  lovelier,  last  longer. 

I  JANE  HAMILTON 
I  RKO  player 


HOLLYWOOD 

CURLER 

it  II  5<  AND  10*  STORES 
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GLORIOUS 


Heartbreak — at  the  sight  of  his 
Brother's  Wife! 

Cynthia  and  Jeff  were  alone  in  the 
garden.  Their  hour  was  upon  them; 
two  who  had  loved  spoke  fiercely, 
quickly  .  .  .  Cynthia  told  him  simply 
"You  must  have  thought  me  a  fool, 
bringing  me  to  this  place  so  offhand. 
You  might  have  known  I'd  find  out  all 
about  you  if  I  came  here."  Jeff  re- 
plied, "Why,  honey,  I  was  only  keen 
about  her  the  way  a  kid  is!  Then  Tod 
came  along  and  fell  for  her,  and  I 
passed  out  of  the  picture."  "And  you've 
regretted  it  ever  since."  Cynthia  said 
hotly.  "Being  noble.  Giving  up 
your  brother's  wife!  You  regret  it 
now!"  "If  that's  the  way  you  feel,"  he 
commented,  "There's  not  much  for  me 
to  say,  is  there?" 

But  there  was  more  to  say.  .  .  . 
Cold,  cruel  words  that  left  their  pride, 
their  love  in  tattered  shreds.  Did  these 
two  who  loved  each  other  so  deeply, 
who  hated  each  other  so  bitterly,  ever 
forgive  each  other  the  dreadful  words 
each  had  spoken? 

Read 

STRANGER,  TAKE  MY  HEART! 
by  Ellen  Hogue 
in 

Jtu/eet/ieGtt 

STORIES 

December  Now  on  Sale  .  .  .  10c 
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day's  news.     (Sun  Oil.) 

WJZ  WLW  CRCf  WBAL  WBZ  KDKA 
WHAM  WJR  WSYR  WBZA  WJAX  WFLA 
WMAL  WGAR  WRVA  WIOD. 

7:00  EST  (%) — Amos  'n'  Andy.  (Pepsodent.) 

WEAF  and  network. 

(See  also  11:00  P.M.  EST.) 

7:00  EST  (Vk) — Myrt  and  Marge.  Dramatic 
Series.  (Win.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co.) 
WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WGR 
WKEC  WHK  WJR  WDRC  WCAU  WJAS 
WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WQAM 
WDBO  WDAE  WBT  WTOC  WWVA. 

7:15  EST  (Vt) — The  Ivory  Stamp  Club  with 
Capt.  Tim  Healy — stamp  and  adventure 
talks. 

WJZ  WFIL  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ  WBZA 
WSYR  WHAM  KDKA  WXTZ  WENR 
WMT  KSO  KWK  KOIL  (station  list  in- 
complete). 

7:15  EST  (%) — "Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station 
E-Z-R-A."     (Dr.  Miles  Laboratories.) 

WEAF  WJAR  WTAG  WEEI  WBEN 
WCAE  WRC  WCSH  WGT  WTAM  KYW 
WHIO  WFBR  WLW.  6:15  CST — WHO 
WOW  WDAF  WMAQ. 

7:30  EST  (%) — Singin'  Sam,  songs.  (Wasey 
Products,  Inc. — Barbasol.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WGR  WBBM  WKRC  WHK  KRNT  AVJR 
WDRC  WFBM  WHAS  KFAB  WCAU 
WJAS  WEAN  KMOX  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV 
WCCO. 

7:30  EST  (V4) — Lum  and  Abner — comedy 
sketch. 

NBC  Service  Chicago  Studios  to  WJZ 
WBZ  WBZA  WSYR  WENR. 

7:45  EST  (V4) — Dangerous  Paradise  with 
Elsie  Hitz  and  Nick  Dawson.  (Wood- 
bury's.) 

WJZ  WLW  WBAL  WMAL  WFIL  WBZ 
WBZA  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA.  6:45  CST — 
WENR  KTBS  KWK  KSO  KOIL  WREN 
WSM  WSB  WSMB  WBAP. 

7:45  EST    (*4) — Boake  Carter,  commentator 


on  the  news.    (Philco  Radio  and  Television 

Corp.) 

WABC  WCAO  WNAC  WDRC  WEAN 
WFBL,  WKRC  WJSV  WHK  CKLW 
WCAU  WJAS  WBT  WGR.  6:45  CST— 
KMBC  WBBM  WHAS  KMOX  KRLD 
KOMA  WCCO. 

8:00  EST  (%) — Hammerstein's  Music  Hall. 
(American  Home  Products.) 

WEAF  and  basic  red  network. 

8:00  EST  (%) — Fibber  McGee  and  Molly- 
comedy  sketch  with  Marion  and  Jim  Jor- 
dan: Lynn  Martin,  contralto;  mixed  sex- 
tette; Ulderico  Marcelli's  orchestra. 

NBC  Service  Chicago  Studios  to  WJZ 
WGAR  WFIL  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ 
WBZA  WHAM  KDKA  WCKY.  7:00  CST 
— WLS  WMT  KSO  KOIL  WREN.  6:00 
MST — KOA  KDYL.  5:00  PST — KFI  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KPO  WSYR. 

8:00  EST  (Vi) — Esso  Marketers  present  Lom- 
bardo  Road.     (Standard  Oil  Co.  of  N.  J.) 

WABC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WGR  WMAS 
WFBC  WLBZ  WMBG  WDBJ  WHEC  WICC 
WDRC  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL  WJSV 
WPG  WBT  WDNC  WBIG  WHP.  7:00 
CST—  WDOD  WNOX  KLRA  WREC  WNBf 
WLAC  WDSU  KWKH  WIBX  WWVA 
WSJS  WORC  WCHS  WESG  WCSC. 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — Firestone  Concert;  Margaret 
Speaks,  soprano;  Win.  Daly's  orchestra. 
(Firestone  Tire  Rubber  Co.) 
WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WRVA 
WJAR  WCSH  WFBR  WRC  WHIO  WGY 
WBEN  WTAM  WW.I  WLW  WCAE  CRCT 
CFCF  WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD 
WFLA  WSOC  WTAR.  7:30  CST — WMAQ 
WHO  WPRC  KSD  WEBC  WTMJ  WIBA 
KFYR  WSM  WMC  WSB  W.IDX  WSMB 
WAVE  WKY  KTBS  WOAI  KYW  WDAF 
WDAY  KSTP  WOW  WIRE  WFAA  WAPI 
KTHS. 

8:30  EST  (%) — Evening  in  Paris — Odette 
Myrtil,  the  Pickens  Sisters,  Murk  Warnow 
and  orchestra.     (Bourjois  Sales  Corp.) 

WJZ  and  network. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


RADIO  STARS 


Pat  Padgett  (left)  and  Pick  Malone  (right),  Show  Boat's  Molasses  and 
January,  are  overtopped  by  "Tiny"  Ruffner,  NBC's  tallest  announcer. 

"They  -tf/lo  £eive 


(Continued  from  page  85) 


New  York  while  she  filled  her  radio  en- 
gagement last  winter,  and  when  Hollywood 
called  her,  he  gave  up  a  chance  to  sing 
with  a  European  opera  company  because  he 
felt  that  she  needed  him. 

Once  Helen  Jepson  sat  in  the  front  row 
of  a  concert  hall,  casting  worshipful  eyes 
upon  the  first  flutist  of  the  Chautauqua 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Several  years  later, 
he  stood  in  the  wings  of  the  Metropolitan, 
rejoicing  as  much  in  her  triumphant  suc- 
cess as  Nedda  in  Pagliacci  as  though  it 
were  his  own.  George  Posser,  the  flutist, 
encouraged  the  blonde  star  when,  dis- 
couraged, she  wept  that  her  ambition  was 
dead  ;  killed  by  too  oft-repeated  discourage- 
ment. She  would  be  content,  she  told  him, 
to  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  their 
daughter,  Sallie  Patricia. 

"No,  no,"  he  reassured  her.  "You  have 
talent,  dearest.  They  must  hear  you.  I  shall 
make  them !"  And  he  did.  Posser  begged 
a  friend  who  conducted  the  Little  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  to  permit  his  wife  to 
sing  as  a  soloist.  The  friend  acceded  to 
the  prayerful  request.  Thence  came  Helen's 
radio  opportunity,  and  the  story  of  how 
Gatti-Casazza  heard  her  sing  with  Paul 
Whiteman  and  took  her  to  the  Metropoli- 
tan is  an  oft-told  tale.  Only  Posser's  part 
in  the  success  story  of  Helen  Jepson  has 
been  overlooked  by  the  public. 

Mrs.  Louis  Berg  had  been  married  for 
ten  uneventful  years  to  a  successful  official 


of  a  sugar  refinery,  and  was  the  mother 
of  two  growing  children  when  she  an- 
nounced suddenly  that  she  planned  to  go 
on  the  radio.  She  had  written  a  script, 
and  wanted  to  act  in  it.  Instead  of  pooh- 
poohing  her  suddenly  born  ambition,  and 
telling  her  to  go  down  town  and  buy  her- 
self a  new  coat  and  forget  it,  Louis  Berg 
read  the  script.  He  took  time  from  his  own 
work  to  help  Gertrude  Berg,  and  typed 
out  the  show  she  had  written  in  long- 
hand. His  part  in  the  success  of  "The 
Goldbergs"  and  later  of  "The  House  of 
Glass"  has  been  a  silent  one  though  no 
less  potent. 

When  Elsie  Hitz  was  seventeen,  she 
married  an  actor  named  Jack  Welsh.  After 
a  whirlwind  courtship,  Welsh,  offered  a 
few  radio  parts  when  radio  was  still  in 
the  crystal  set  stage,  thrust  his  young 
bride  into  parts  opposite  him.  Thus  she 
gained  the  training  that  has  made  her  to- 
day one  of  the  highest-salaried  actresses 
of  the  airwaves.  Welsh  long  since  has 
forsaken  his  Thespian  career  in  favor  of 
a  more  remunerative  one  in  the  banking 
field,  but  he  insisted  that  Elsie  continue  her 
dramatic  work,  and  coached  her  untiringly. 
Her  success  is  a  tribute  to  his  interest,  and 
incidentally  to  his  ability  as  a  teacher. 

To  paraphrase  an  old  adage,  they  also 
serve  who  only  sit  and  wait — outside  book- 
ers' offices  to  get  their  wives  a  break. 
The  End 


"J2£eade 
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HELP  ME 


BEWARE 

worms! 


Have  you  wormed  your  dog  lately? 
Worms  kill  thousands  of  dogs.  All 
puppies  and  dogs  should  be  wormed 
regularly.  For  safe,  sure  results  use 
Sergeant's  Puppy  Capsules  for  worms 
in  pups;  Sergeant's  Sure-Shot  Cap- 
sules for  older  dogs.  Sold  by  drug- 
gists and  pet  shops  everywhere. 

Write  for  Free  Dog  Book  »  »  » 

Do  you  know  the  symptoms  of  worms  and  the 
many  diseases  to  which  your  dog  may  fall 
prey?  Do  you  know  how  to  feed  your  dog  to 
keep  him  well  and  strong?  Do  you  know  how 
to  train  your  dog  to  be  well-behaved  and 
obedient?  Give  your  dog  the  benefit  of  expert 
care.  It  is  yours  for  the  asking.  All  this  in- 
formation, and  much  more  is  yours  in  the 
famous  "Sergeant's  Dog  Book."  46  pages  and 
many  illustrations.  All  you  have  to  do  to  get 
it  is  to  send  us  your  name.  It  may  save  your 
dog's  life.    Write  at  once. 

EXPERT  ADVICE  FREE.  Our  own  veterin- 
arian will  gladly  advise  you  about  your  dog's 
health.  Write  fully,  stating  all  symptoms 
and  the  age,  breed  and  sex  of  your  dog. 
There  is  no  charge. 

For  Free  Book  or  Advice,  Addre§8 
POLK   MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
1969  W.  Broad  Street 
Richmond,  Virginia 

Sergeont]s 


HAIR  and  Forever  at  HOME 


Yon  Can  Cure  Your  Own  Case 

In  privacy  of  vour  own  HOME  with  this  amazing 
ELECTROLYSIS  OUTFIT.  REMOVES  HAIR  FROM 
FACE.  ARMS.  LEGS.  ETC.  IT  S  SO  SIMPLE!  IT'S 
SO  EASY  TO  OPERATE.  No  longer  need  you  be 
embarrassed.  Bring  your  loveliness  to  light.  Results 
guaranteed.  Quick  relief — harmless. 

N  ATH  EN  I  ELS — ELECTRO  LOG  1ST  SPECIALIST 
906  Fox  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ELECTROLYSIS 


WORK    FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT 

$1260   to   $2100  Year 

TO  START 

Men — Women 


Get  ready 
immediately 


Common  educa 
tion  usually 
sufficient 

Mail  Coupon    /  Name 

Today —  / 

SURE  .  Address 


I     FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
/  Dept.  C320 

'  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

I    Rush    FREE    list    of    U.  S. 
^  Government  big  pay  JOBS,  32- 
^  page    book    describing  salaries. 
4i   hnurs,  work.    Tell  me  how  to  get 
P  one  uf  those  jobs. 
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RADIO  STARS 


OLD  MOTHER  HUBBARD 

HAS  FILLED  HER  BARE  CUPBOARD 

WITH  ONIONS  AND  STEAKS  AND  CHEESES; 

HER  STOMACH  FEELS  GRAND 

SINCE  SHE  KEEPS  TUMS  ON  HAND  .  .  . 

SHE  EATS  WHAT  SHE  DARN  WELL  PLEASESI 


NO  ALKALIES  FOR 

ACID  INDIGESTION! 

MILLIONS  have  found  they  do  not  need  to 
drench  their  stomachs  with  strong,  caustic 
alkalies.  Physicians  have  said  this  habit  often 
brings  further  acid  indigestion.  So  much  more 
safe  and  sensible  to  simply  carry  a  roll  of 
Turns  in  your  pocket.  Munch  3  or  4  after  meals 
— or  whenever  troubled  by  heartburn,  gas, 
scur  stomach.  Try  them  when  you  feel  the 
effects  of  last  night's  party,  or  when  you  smoke 
too  much.  Turns  contain  a  wonderful  antacid 
which  neutralizes  acid  in  the  stomach,  but 
never  over-alkalizes  stomach  or  blood.  Pleasant 
to  eat  as  candy.  Only  10c  at  any  drug  store. 

FOR  THE  TUMMY 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

NOT  A  LAXATIVE 

FREE: 


Beautiful  6  color  1935-36  Calendar -Thermometer 
with  the  purchase  of  a  10c  roll  of  Turns  or  25c  box  of 
NR<  the  all-ve*etable  laxative).  At  your  drnsrciBt  b. 


Hair 

OFF t:" 


Chin 


Vn  loved 

waxes,  liquids .  . 


I  once  looked  like  this.  Ugly  hair 
on  face . . .  unloved . . .  discouraged. 
Nothing  helped.  Depilatories, 
.  even  razors  failed.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked!  Thousands  have  won  beauty  and  love  with 
the  secret.  My  FREE  Book,"HowtoOvercomeSuper- 
fluous  Hair,"  explains  the  method  and  proves  actual 
success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer. 
No  obligation.  Write  Mile.  AnnetteLanzette.P.O.Box 
4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  187.  Chicago. 


MercolizedWax 


Keeps  Skin  Young 


Absorb  blemishes  and  discolorations  using 
Mercolized  Wax  daily  as  directed.  Invisible 
particles  of  aged  skin  are  freed  and  all 
defects  such  as  blackheads,  tan,  freckles  and 
large  pores  disappear.  Skin  is  then  beauti- 
fully clear,  velvety  and  so  soft — face  looks 
years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  At  all  leading  druggists. 
Phelactine  removes  hairy  growths 
— takes  them  out— easily,  quickly 
and  gently.  Leaves  the  skin  hair  free. 

I — Powdered  Saxolite- — i 

I  Reduces  wrinkles  and  other  age-signs.  Sim-  I 
I  ply  dissolve  one  ounce  Saxolite  in  half -pint  I 
I  witch  hazel  and  use  daily  as  face  lotion.  | 
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8:30  EST  (y?) — One  Night  Stand  with  Pick 
and  Pat;  Joseph  Bunime  orchestra.  (Dill's 
Best  and  Model  Smoking  Tobacco.) 

WABC  WNAC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO 
WGR  WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC  WCATJ 
WJAS  WEAN  TVFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WLBZ 
WICC  WBT  WHP  WMBG  WHEC  WMAS 
WORC.    7:30  CST — WBBH  KFAB  KMBC. 

9:00  EST  <y2) — A  &  P  Gypsies  Orchestra,  di- 
rection Harry  Horlick.    Guest  stars. 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  KYW  WHIO 
WRC  WJAR  WCAE  WCSH  WWJ  WGY 
WBEN  WTAM.  8:00  CST — KSD  WOW 
WDAF  WHO  WMAQ  WSAI  WIRE. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Lux  Radio  Theater. 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WKBW  WKRC  WHK  WCAU  WJAS 
WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WQ  AM 
WDAE  WICC  WBT  WBNS  CKAC  WDBJ 
WHEC  CFRB  WORC  CKLW  WDRC.  8:00 
CST — WBBM  KRNT  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KFAB  KMOX  WGST  WBRC  KRLD  KTRH 
KTUL  KLRA  WREC  WISN  WCCO  WLAC 
WDSU  KOMA  KTSA  WNAX.  7:00  MPT 
— KLZ  KSL.  6:00  PST — KHJ  KOIN  KGB 
KFRC  KOL  KFPY  KVI  KERN  h.MJ 
KFBK  KDB. 

9:00  EST  (y2) — Sinclair  Greater  Minstrels; 
old  time  minstrel  show. 

WJZ  WGAR  WWNC  WSYR  WRVA  WAPI 
KTHS  WJR  WMAL  WTAR  WLW  WIS 
WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WBAL  WBZ  WBZA 
KDKA  WSOC  WPTF.  8:00  CST — WSB 
WLS  KWK  WREN  KSO  KVOO  KSTP 
WEBC  WDAY  KPRC  KTBS  KOIL  KFYR 
WTMJ  WFAA  WMC  WSMB  WJDX  WOAI 
WKY  WMT  WIBA  WSM.  7:00  MST — 
KOA  KDYL. 

9:30  EST  <y2) — Princess  Pat  Players.  Dra- 
matic sketch. 

WJZ  WBAL  WSYR  WJR  WMAL  WFIL 
WBZ  WBZA  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR 
WENR  WCKY.  8:30  CST— KSO  KWK 
WREN  KOIL  WMT. 

9:30  EST  (%) — Grace  Moore  (Vick  Cliem.  Co.) 
NBC  Service  from  Hollywood  to  WEAF. 
WRVA  WPTF  WTAR  WSOC  WWNC 
WIS  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WTAG  WEEI 
WJAR    WCSH    KYW    WRC    WFER  WGY 


WBEN  WCAE  WTAM  WWJ  WHIO 
WLW.  8:30  CST — WIRE  WMAQ  KSD 
WHO  WOW  WDAF  WTMJ  WIBA  KSTP 
WEBC  WDAY  KFYR  WAVE  WSM  WMC 
WSB  WJDX  WSMB  KVOO  WKY  KTBS 
KPRC  WOAI.  7:30  MST — KOA  KDYL 
KGIR  KGHL.  6:30  PST — KPO  KFI 
KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KTAR  KGW. 

10:00  EST  (V») — Wayne  King's  orchestra. 
(Lady  Esther.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WAAB 
WCAU  WEAN  WSPD  WBNS  WKBW 
WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC  WJAS  WFBL 
WJSV.  9:00  CST— WBBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KMOX  KFAB  WCCO  WIBW  WDSU 
KRLD  WFBM.  8:00  MST — KLZ  KSL. 
7:00  PST — KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN  KGB 
KFRC  KOL  KFPY  KVI  KFBK  KDB 
KWG. 

10:00  EST  (%) — Contented  Program.  Lullaby 
Lady;  male  quartet;  Morgan  L.  Eastman 
orchestra;  Jean  Paul  King,  announcer. 
(Carnation  Co.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WSAI  WRVA 
WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA 
WTAR  WCSH  WCAE  WFBR  WRC  WTIC 
WGY  WBEN  WTAM  WWJ  KYW.  9:00 
CST — WMAQ.  KSD  WHO  WOW  WDAF 
WFAA  8:00  MST— KOA  KDYL  7:00 
PST— KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 

10:30  EST  OA) — The  March  of  Time.  Drama- 
tizations. 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL  WSPD 
WKBW  WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC. 
9:30  CST — WBBM  KRNT  WGST  KRLD 
WCCO  WDSU  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KFAB  KMOX  WJSV.  8:30  MST— KLZ 
KSL.  7:30  PST— KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN 
KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY 
KVI  KWG. 

11:00  EST  (y4)—  Myrt  and  Marge. 

WBBM  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB 
KMOX  WGST  WBRC  KRLD  KLZ  KTRH 
KLRA  WREC  WCCO  WALA  WSFA 
WLAC  WDSU  KOMA  KSL  KERN  KM  J 
KHJ  KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB 
KOL   KFPY,  KWG  KVI. 

(Continued  on  page  90) 


Phil  Baker  finds  himself  somewhat  handicapped  for  his  broadcast!  The 
extraordinary  idea  originated  in  the  fertile  brains  of  Beetle  and  Bottle. 


RADIO  STARS 


take  a  Beauty  Laxative 


■OLexandet  IWooLLcott  a  IfljnettQ 


ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT, 
noted  author,  playwright,  raconteur 
and — in  the  role  of  the  "Town 
Crier" — conductor  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  provocative  periods 
on  the  air,  usually  baffles  his  inter- 
viewers. He  doesn't  like  to  be  inter- 
viewed. For  those  listeners,  however, 
who  know  that  Woollcott  is  a  cele- 
brated wit,  a  boon  companion  of 
great  personalities,  a  host  at  famous 
Sunday  breakfasts,  a  champion 
croquet  player,  and  a  lot  of  other  in- 
timate details — but  who  do  not  know 
where  he  was  born,  went  to  school, 
worked  and  played,  this  history  has 
been  compiled. 

Alexander  Woollcott  was  born  in 
Phalanx,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A.,  on 
January  19th,  1887,  the  son  of 
Walter  and  Frances  Grey  Bucklin 
Woollcott.  After  he  finished  wading 
through  his  nursery  library — read- 
ing everything  from  Nietzsche  to 
Lewis  Carroll — Woollcott  trudged 
off  to  Philadelphia  to  attend  Central 
High  School. 

From  Philadelphia  Woollcott  pro- 
ceeded to  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  and  spent 
the  usual  amount  of  time  acquiring 
a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Hamilton  Col- 
lege in  1909.  After  some  years  of 
general  writing,  studying  and  teach- 
ing, he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the 
New  York  Times — a  post  he  held 
from  1914  to  1922. 

During  the  War,  Woollcott  de- 
serted his  aisle  seat  and  enlisted  for 
service  overseas.  With  Harold  Ross 
and  several  others,  during  those  tre- 
mendous times,  he  published  "The 
Stars  and  Stripes,"  a  superb  literary 


creation  and  the  official  newspaper 
of  the  A.  E.  F. 

In  1922  Woollcott  became  dictator 
of  dramatic  tastes  for  the  readers  of 
the  New  York  Herald.  Three  years 
later  his  criticisms  and  personal  en- 
thusiasms popped  up  on  the  drama 
page  of  the  New  York  World. 

By  1928  Woollcott's  talent  for  in- 
jecting his  own  enthusiasms  into  the 
imaginations  of  a  vast  number  of 
readers  brought  his  writings  into  the 
pages  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Collier's,  newspaper  syndicates,  and 
books.  His  writings  include  "Mrs. 
Fiske — Her  Views  on  Acting,  Actors, 
and  the  Problems  of  the  Stage," 
"The  Command  Is  Forward,"  "Mr. 
Dickens  Goes  to  the  Play,"  "En- 
chanted Aisles,"  "The  Story  of  Irv- 
ing Berlin,"  "Going  Places,"  and  the 
recent  best-seller,  "While  Rome 
Burns."  He  has  also  written  the  plays, 
"The  Channel  Road,"  and  "The  Dark 
Tower,"  and  made  his  debut  as  an 
actor  in  "Brief  Moment,"  at  the 
Belasco  Theatre  in  1931. 

Late  in  1930,  Woollcott  faced  the 
microphone  for  the  first  time  in  the 
New  York  studios  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System,  conducting  a 
chatty  literary  column  called  "The 
Early  Bookworm."  Since  that  time 
he  has  commuted,  off  and  on,  be- 
tween the  typewriter  and  the  "mike." 
After  a  vacation  Woollcott  now  is 
back  on  the  air  as  "The  Town  Crier," 
heard  every  Sundav  from  7 :00  to 
7:30  P.  M.  (E.  S.  T.  WABC.) 

Woollcott  always  carries  a  cane 
and  a  well-filled  portfolio,  and  "col- 
lects" god-children. 


If  you  want  to  keep  the  sparkle  in  your  eye 
and  the  peaches  and  cream  in  your  complex- 
ion, get  rid  of  accumulated  body  waste  regu- 
larly. If  Nature  fails  to  maintain  a  regular 
schedule,  take  a  beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose.  Gentle  and  mild,  easy  to  swallow, 
non-habit-forming,  they  assist  nature  in  her 
work  of  house  cleaning. 

Keep  tab  on  yourself.  If  more  than  a  day 
goes  by,  take  a  beauty  laxative— Olive  Tab- 
lets. Three  sizes— 15*-30*-60*.  All  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


Kn oC  R  AY c ray  hair 

Mme.  Turmel,  famous  French  hair  expert,  retiring  from 
private  practice,  now  offers  for  home-  use  her  unique 
methodof  colorlnghalrany  shade,  blonde  to  black,  from 
the  same  bottle.  Not  a  restorer,  exact  match.  Instanta- 
neous. Permits  Permanent  Wave.  KnoGRAY  cannot  fade 
or  rub  off.  Apply  yourself  day  or  night.  Free  Booklet. 
Madame  Turmel.  Dept.    8.    256 W.  31  St..  New  York 


BE  A  DE/IONER 

of  ^HOLLYWOOD 


Earn  $25  to  $50  a  Week 

Have  your  own  Style  Shop, 
design  smart  gowns  for  best 
dressed  women,  mingle  with 
the  elite,  be  the  Hollywood 
Fashion  Expert  of  your  town. 

Dress  Like  Screen  Stars 
at  Little  Cost 

You  can  learn  to  design  and 
make  gowns  like  those  of 
your  favorite  star  at  a  frac- 
tion of  their  cost.  You  may 
acquire  the  charm  such  al- 
luring gowns  give  the  wearer. 
Have  more  clothes  and  dress 
more  smartly,  at  less  expense. 

Hollywood  Fashion 
CreatorsTrainYou  at  Home 

With  the  aid  of  Fashion  Creators 
of  Motion  Picture  Studios,  and 
Screen  Stars  themselves,  this  50- 
year-old  college  will  teach  you 
Professional  Costume  Designing  in 
your  spare  time  at  home  by  its 
easy-to-learn  method,  and  prepare 
you  for  high-salaried  position. 
Free  placement  service  for  stu- 
dents; graduates  in  demand. 
Woodbury  College,  Hollywood.  Cat. 


MAIL  COUPON  fOR  f  R-E-E  BOOK 


WOODBURY  COLLEGE.  Dept.  53- M.  Hollywood.  Calif. 

Send  me  FREE  your  new  book,  "Designing  Hollywood 
Fashions,"  and  full  particulars  of  your  home-study 

course  in  Costume  Designing.  My  age  is   ~ 

(No  student  under  16  years  accepted) 

Miss — Mrs  _  _  _   

Street     

City  -  State  _ 
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RADIO  STARS 


"I  Couldn't  Sit 
Couldn't  Stand 

Couldn't  even  Lie  Down! 

WHAT  a  terrible  affliction,  Piles!  What  they  do  to 
*'  pull  you  down  physically  and  mentally!  The 
worst  part  of  it  is  that  Piles  are  such  an  embarrassing 
subject,  that  many  people  hesitate  to  seek  relief.  Yet 
there's  nothing  more  serious  than  Piles,  for  they  can 
develop  into  something  malignant. 

There  is  no  more  satisfactory  treatment  of  Piles 
than  Pazo  Ointment.  Pazo  supplies  the  needed  effects. 
First,  it  is  soothing,  which  relieves  pain,  soreness  and 
itching.  Second,  it  is  lubricating,  which  makes  passage 
easy.  Third,  it  is  astringent,  which  tends  to  reduce  the 
swollen  blood  vessels  which  are  Piles. 

RESULTS! 

Pazo  comes  in  Collapsible  Tube  with  Detachable 
Pile  Pipe  which  permits  application  high  up  in  rectum 
where  it  reaches  and  thoroughly  covers  affected  parts. 
Pazo  also  now  comes  in  suppository  form.  Pazo  Sup- 
positories are  Pazo  Ointment,  simply  in  suppository 
form.  Those  who  prefer  suppositories  will  find  Pazo 
the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the  most  economical. 

All  drug  stores  sell  Pazo-in-Tubes  and  Pazo  Sup- 
positories. 

ni 
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e  pay  the  world's  highest  prices  for  old 
coins,  encased  postage  stamps  and  paper 
money.  Large  Copper  Cents  up  to  $2000. UO 
each.  Half  Cents  $250.00.  Indian  Head 
Cents  S50.00,  1909  Cent  S10.U0,  Half 
Dimes     $150.00.     25c     before  1873 
$300.00.    50c    before    1879.  $750.00. 
Silver  Dollars  before  1874.  $2,500.00. 
'Gold  dollars  $1,000.00.  Trade  dollars 
'$250.00.     1822     $5.00     Gold  Piece 
'$5,000.00.  Old  Paper  Money  $26.00. 
~  •  Encased  postage  stamps  $12.00,  Cer- 
tain Foreign  Coins  $150.00.  etc. 
;     Don't  Waitl     Send  Dime  Today  for  our 
;     laraa  illustrated  list  before  Bonding  coins 
I     ROMANO'S  COIN  SHOP 
Dept.  597.  Springfield,  Mass. 
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WORRY  OVER 

GRAY 
HAIR 

Now,  without  any  risk,  you  can  tint  those  streaks  or 
patches  of  gray  or  faded  hair  to  lustrous  shades  of 
blonde,  brown  or  black.  A  small  brush  and  Browna- 
tone  does  it.  Prove  it — by  applying  a  little  of  this 
famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved — for  over  twenty-four  years 
by  thousands  of  women.  Brownatone  is  safe.  Guar- 
anteed harmless  for  tinting  gray  hair.  Active  coloring 
agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of 
hair.  Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash  out. 
Simply  retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  Imparts 
rich,  beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Just  brush 
or  comb  it  in.  Shades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown" 
and  "Dark  Brown  to  Black"  cover  every  need. 

BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
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11:15  EST   (Vi) — Singin'  Sam. 

KLZ  KSL  KERN  KMJ  KHJ  KOIN 
KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY 
KWG  KVI. 

11:30  EST  (Vz) — Voice  of  Firestone  Concerts. 

KOA  KTAR  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KFSD 
KFI  KGW  KPO  KHO  KOMO  KGU.  (See 
also  8:30  P.M.  EST.) 

11:30  EST  (Vi) — One  Night  Stands  with  Pick 
and  Pat.  (Dill's  Best  and  Model  Smoking 
Tobaccos.) 

KRNT  WFBM  WHAS  KMOX  KERN  KMJ 
KHJ  KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL 
KFPT  KWG  KVI  KLZ  KSL  KSCJ,  WCCO. 

TUESDAYS 

(Nov.  5th,  12th,  19th  and  26th) 

6:45  EST  <V4) — Lowell  Thomas.  News. 

WJZ  WBZ  WBZA  WJR  WBAL  KDKA 
WLW  WSTR  CRCT  WMAL  WHAM 
WGAR. 

7:00  EST  (%) — Myrt  and  Marge. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 
7:00  EST   (V4) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.  See  also  11:00 
P.M.  EST.) 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — Kate  Smith's  Coffee-Time. 
(Atlantic  and  Pacific.) 

WABC  and  network. 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — Lnni  and  Abner. 

(See  Monday  for  stations.) 

7:45  EST  (V*)—  Boake  Carter.  News. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:45  EST   (Vi) — You  and  Your  Government. 

WEAF  and  network. 

8:00  EST  (%) — Lavender  and  Old  Lace,  with 
Frank  Munn,  Tenor;  Lucy  Monroe  and 
Gustav  Haenschen's  orchestra.  (Sterling 
Products,  Inc. — Bayers  Aspirin.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WEAN 
WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WKRC  WHK  CKLW 
WDRC  WNAC  WCAU  WJAS  WGR.  7:00 
CST — KMBC  WHAS  KMOX  WBBM  KRNT 
KFAB  WFBM. 

8:00  EST  (%) — Leo  Reisman's  orchestra  with 
Phil  Duey  and  Johnny.  Oliver  Wakefield, 
master  of  ceremonies.  (Philip  Morris  £ 
Co.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WFBR  WHEN  WCSH 
WPTF  WWNC  AVIS  W.IAX  WTOD  WFLA 
W  S  O  C  W  T  A  R  W  CAE  K  Y  W  W  E  B  1 
WJAR  WRC  WTAM  WTIC  WGY  WWJ. 
7:00  CST— WHO  WDAF  WMAQ  KSD 
WOW. 

(See  also  11:30  P.M.  EST.) 

8:00  EST  (Vi) — Eno  (rime  Clue*.  Mysterj 
drama.    (Harold  S.  Kitchie  &  Co.) 

WJZ  network. 

8:30  EST  (%) — Packard  Presents  Lawrence 
Tibhett,  baritone,  with  Don  Yoorhees  and 
his  orchestra.  (Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  of 
Detroit.) 

WABC  WADC  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV 
WORC  WMAS  WIBX  W K B N  WGR  WICC 
WHP  WHEC  W.MUR  WQAM  WDBO 
WDAE  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC  WSJS 
WHIG  CKAO  WMBG  WDB.7  WTOC 
CFRB  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  W  BT  WBNS 
WDNC  WKBW  WKRC  WHK  CKLW 
WDRC.  7:30  CST — WBBM  KRNT 
WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB  WGST 
WBRC  WDOD  KRLD  WOC  KTRH  WNOX 
KLRA  WREC  WISN  WCCO  WALA  WSFA 
KMOX  WLAC  WDSU  KOMA  WCOA  KTSA 
KWKH  KSCJ  WIBW  KTl'L  WACO  KFH 
KGKO  WNAX  6-30  MST — KVOR  KLZ 
KSL.    5:30  PST— KOH. 

8:30  est  <%) — Edgar  A,  t.uest,  in  frelcome 
Valley  with  Bernadlrie  I'lvnn,  Don  Hriggs 
and  Sidnej  Eilstrom;  Joseph  GaUicchio^a 
orchestra.   ( Household  Finance  Corp.) 

WJZ  WBZ  WHAM  WBZA  WFIL  WJR 
WLW  WMAL  WGAR  WBAL  KDKA 
WSVH.  7:30  CST — WHEN  KOIL  KSO 
KWK  WMT  WLS. 

8:30  est  (>/.) — Ladj    Esther  Serenade  and 

Wayne  King's  dance  miuslc. 

WEAF  WCAU  W  HEN  WRC  WS.M  KYW 
WGY  WCSH  WTAM  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI 
WJAS  WWJ.  7:30  CST—  WTM.J  KSD 
WOW  WHO  WIBA  W.1DX  WD  AY  WAVE 
KTBS  K  FY  R  WKY  WDAF  W.S.MR  KPRC 
WMC  KVOO  KSTP  WMAQ  WOAI  WSB 
WIRE  WFAA. 

9:00  KST  (%j — Camel  Caravan — with  Walter 
O'Keefe,  Deane  Janls  and  Glen  Graj  and 
the  Casa  Loma  Orchestra.  (R.  J.  Rey- 
nolds Tobacco  t  o.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WMBG  WKBN  WORC  WSJS  WIBX 
WMAS  WTOC  WDB.I  WKBW  WKRC 
WHK  KRNT  WJR  WORC  WCAU  W.IAS 
WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WMBR 
WQAM  WDBO  WDAE  WGST  WPG 
WI.BZ  WICC  W BT  WBNS  WDNC  WHIG 
WHP   WFEA.     8:30  CST— WBBM    K R NT 


WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB  KMOX 
WBRC  WDOD  KRLD  WOWO  KTRH 
WNOX  KLRA  WREC  WCCO  WALA 
WSFA  WLAC  WDSU  KOMA  WMBD 
WHEC  KTSA  KWKH  KSCJ  WSBT 
WIBW  KTUL  WACO  KFH  KGKO 
WNAX. 

9:00  EST  (%) — Ben  Bernie  and  his  Blue  Rib- 
bon orchestra.  (Pabst.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WJAR  WGY  WSAI  WBEN 
WTAM  WCAE  WWJ  WTIC  WEEI  WCSH 
WFBR    WRC    KYW.      8:00    CST — WOW 
KSD  WMAQ  WHO. 
(See  also  12:00  Midnight  EST.) 

9:00  EST  (Vi) — NTG  and  His  Girls.  (Bromo 
Seltzer)    WJZ  and  network. 

9:30  EST  (V2)—  Helen  Hayes  (General  Foods). 

WJZ  and  network. 

9:30  EST  (1) — Fred  Waring's  Pennsylvanians 
and  Col.  Stoopnagle  &  Budd.  (Ford  Motor 
Co.  Dealers.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WHP 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN.  WLBZ  WFEA 
CFRB  WIBX  WPG  CKAC  WDBJ  WHEC 
WTOC  WMAS  WICC  WBT  WBNS  WDNC 
WBIG  WMBR  WQAM  WDBO  WDAE 
CFRB  WLBZ  WIBX  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN 
WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WORC  WKBN 
WNAC  WKBW  WKRC  WHK  CKLW 
WDRC  WSJS.  8:30  CST — WBBM  WGST 
WBRC  WDOD  KRLD  WOC  WOWO  KTRH 
KLRA  WREC  WCCO  WALA  WSFA 
WNOX  KSCJ  WNAX  WLAC  WDSU 
KOMA  WCOA  WMBD  KTSA  KWKH 
KSCT  AVSBT  WIBW  KTUL  WACO 
KFH  KGKO  KTRH  WFBM  KMBC  KFAB 
WHAS  KMOX  WNBF  WKBH.  7:30 
MST — KVOR  KLZ  KSL.  6.30  PST— 
KERN  KMJ  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK  KGB 
KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI  KOH. 

9:30  EST  (%) — Jumbo,  circus  musical,  star- 
ring Jlmmie  Durante,  Donald  Novis. 

(Texas  Co.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WJAR  WGY  WEEI  KYW 
WHIO  AV.TAX  WIOD  WFLA  WLW  WTAR 
WTA M  WRVA  WIS  WTIC  WCSH  WBEN 
WWJ  WPTF  WSOC  WFBR  WRC  WCAE 
WWNC.  8:30  CST — WIRE  WEBC  WAVE 
WMAQ  KSD  WMC  WSM  WHO  WOW 
WDAF  WSB  WSMB  WKY  WBAP  KTBS 
WTMJ  WIBA  KSTP  WD  AY  KFYR  WJDX 
KVOO  WOAI  KPRC.  7:30  MST — KOA 
KDYL  KGIR  KGHL  KTAR.  6:30  PST — 
KPO  KFI   KGW    KOMO  KHQ. 

10:00  EST  (%)— The  Swift  Studio  Party— 
Sigm  u  ml  Komberg,  musical  director; 
Deems  Taylor,  narrator  and  guest  ar- 
tists.    (Swift  &  Co.) 

WEAF  and  basic  network. 

10:30  EST  (Vi)  —  The  March  of  Time. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:00  EST  (%)— Amos  'n'  Andy, 

WEAF  split  network. 

KFSD   WHIO  WIRE  WEBC. 

11:00  EST  (Vi)  —  M:rt  £  Marge. 

For  stations  see  same  time  Monday. 

11:30  EST  (%) — Camel  Caravan,  with  Wal- 
ter O'Keefe,  Deane  .lanis  and  Glen  Gray 
and  the  Casa   Loma  Orchestra. 

KVIR  KLZ  KOH  KSL  KERN  K.M.I  KHJ 
KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL 
KFPY  KWG  KVI. 

11:30  EST  (Vfe) — Leo  Relsman's  orch.  with  Phil 

Duey,  (Philip  Morris.  I 

9:30  MST — KOA  KTAR  KGHL  KGIR 
KDYL.  8:30  I'ST  KFSD  KPO  KFI  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KGU.  10:30  CST — WOAI 
WIRE  WIBA  WEBC  WDAY  KFYR  WAVE 
WSM  WMC  WAPI  WSB  WJDX  WBAP 
KTBS  KPRC  WKY. 
(See  also  8:00  P.M.  EST.) 

12:00  Midnight  EST  ('!•) — Bttoyanl  Ben  Bernie 
and  his  orch.  (Pabst.) 

10:00  MST— KOA   KPO.      9:00  PST — KFI 

KOMO  KHQ  KGW  KGU. 

WEDNESDAYS 
(Nov.    lith.    13th,   20th   anil  27th) 

6:4.">  KST  ('/,) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Mondays.) 

7:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EST  <Vi> — Myrt  ami  Marge.    Wm.  Wrlg- 
ley,  Jr.,  Co.) 
WABC   and  network. 

7:15  KST  (>/,)— Tim  Healy'S  Stamp  Club. 

(See  Monday  same  time  for  stations.) 

7:15  EST  (Vi) — Uncle  Ezra's  Radio  Station 
"E-Z-K-A." 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — Kate  Smith's  Coffee-Time. 
(A.  A   P  ) 

See  Tuesday  same  time  for  stations. 

(Continued  on  page  92) 
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(Continued  from  page  9) 


while  there  was  an  amusing  story  going 
the  rounds  about  how  she  used  a  carrier 
pigeon  to  get  her  first  audition.  That,  she 
says,  is  baloney  and  very  thinly  sliced. 
She  got  her  audition  through  regular 
channels,  the  way  you  could,  and  when 
they  said  she  needed  more  experience,  she 
went  to  work  on  a  local  station. 

"Patti-cake"  is  not  lazy.  No  matter 
how  late  she  is  in  getting  to  bed,  she 
awakens  at  eight  in  the  morning.  She 
answers  her  own  fan  mail  and  chooses 
her  songs  by  practicing  them  at  home.  If 
the  neighbors  applaud,  they're  good. 

When  they  don't  applaud,  she  feels  low. 
She's  very  sensitive,  crying  easily  about 
little  things.  The  nearest  she  came  to 
crying  while  on  the  air  was  about  a  month 
ago  when  she  coughed  in  the  middle  of  a 
song.  For  an  instant,  she  was  horrified ; 
then  she  apologized  contritely  to  her  lis- 
teners. As  a  result,  the  next  day  she  had 
an  extra  large  batch  of  fan  mail. 

RENDEZVOUS 

This  is  the  show  in  which  the  cast  is 
temperamental.  Not  Phil  Duey,  nor  Jane 
Williams,  who  are  the  stars;  but  Eunice 
Howard,  who  reads  Jane's  lines,  and  Bu- 
ford  Hampten,  who  has  a  role  of  his  own. 
As  we  watch,  Phil  is  seated  over  in  a 
corner,    reading   his   script.     He   is  not 


bothered  by  the  pandemonium  at  the  mi- 
crophone. There,  Miss  Howard  and  Mr. 
Hampten  are  having  a  lovely  time.  She 
is  trying  her  darndest  to  get  the  director 
to  change  one  line  from  "Yes,  my  Park 
Avenue  farmer,"  to  "Yes,  YOU  Park 
Avenue  farmer."  She  has  lots  of  rea- 
sons, and  it  takes  her  three  minutes,  by 
the  clock,  to  give  them  all.  Hampten,  in 
the  meantime,  is  running  between  the  win- 
dow of  the  control-room  and  the  micro- 
phone, shouting :  "These  two  next  lines 
are  deadly  for  me." 

Finally,  the  director  comes  out.  He 
calms  them  down,  with  an  effort,  and  the 
show  goes  on. 

GOOD  CLEAN  FUN 

As  we  walk  into  Al  Pearce's  rehearsal, 
a  blonde  gal  in  front  is  saying :  "I  know  a 
young  lady  zvho  makes  her  living  by  cry- 
ing like  a  baby,"  to  a  girl  on  the  stage, 
who  is  screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 
The  girl  on  the  stage  is  Bernadine  Up- 
ton, who  is  now  making  her  living  by 
playing  sound  effects  for  Andy  Andrews' 
coming  song,  "Sawing  a  Lady  in  Half." 

As  the  song  is  being  rehearsed,  Phil 
Hanma  saws  on  a  log,  she  screams,  and 
a  page  boy  comes  in.  The  show  is  about 
to  go  on,  so  he  moves  along  asking  those 
(Continued  on  page  93) 


Here  is  Irving  Berlin  (left),  famous  composer,  who  wrote  the  music 
for  the  movie,  "Top  Hat",  which  has  us  all  agog  this  season.  With 
him  is  Conductor  Frank  Tours,  who  has  conducted  the  pit  orchestra  in 
all  of  Berlin's  theatrical  productions  since  his  first  show  in  1914. 


Stop  COUGHS 

quicker  by  Moist- 
Throat  Method 


Getting  throat's 
moisture  glands 
to  work  "soothes" 
coughs  away 


THE  usual  cause , 
of  a  cough  is  the 
drying  or  clogging  of 
moisture  glands  in 
yourthroatand  wind- 
pipe. When  this  hap- 
pens, heavy  phlegm 
collects,  irritates.  Then  you  cough.  The 
quick  and  safe  way  to  relief  is  by  letting 
Pertussin  stimulate  those  glands  to  pour  out 
their  natural  moisture.  Sticky  phlegm  loos- 
ens, is  easily  raised.  You  have  relief! 

Get  after  that  cough  today — with  Pertus- 
sin. Over  1,000,000  doctors'  prescriptions  for 
Pertussin  were  filled  in  one  year,  according 
to  Prescription  Ingredient  Survey  issued  by 
American  Pharmaceutical  Assn. 


PERTUSSIN 

"MOIST-THROAT"  METHOD  OF 

COUGH  RELIEF 


Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc.,  440  Washington  St..  N.  Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin— quick! 
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BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'a  earn  $3,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  12.000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  U.S.  We  train  youthoroly  at  home  iu  snare  time  for  CP. A. 

unnecessary.  Persona"  training  under  inpervinon  ofetaffog  ^?pl  A*'" 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Writs 
for  free  book,  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Deptmis-H  Chicago 

The  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1,200  C.  P.  A.'s 


NEW  HOME  FACTORY 
MAKES  NEW  KIND  of 
POTATO  CHIP 

Donuls    Sailed  Nuts 

Stop  looking  for  some- 
thing   difficult.  Turn 
potatoes  into  cash.    I  show 
just   how    with   my  newly 
fected  outfit.      Start  anywhere. 
Very  little  cash  needed.  Exclu- 
sive location.      Profits  pour  in. 
No  experience  needed.    I  furnish 
the  plans.  Begin  anywhere — vii 
lage,  small  town,  city  or  suburb. 
A    big   opportunity   is  waiting. 
Business  permanent. 

MAKE  UP  TO  300%  PROFIT 
ON  RAW  MATERIALS 

Raw  materials  are  plentiful  anl 
cheap.  Highly  perfected  outfit  and 
confidential  plans  make  operation 
simple,  with  startling  profits  certain. 

WE  HELP  FINANCE  YOU 

and  locate  you.  Send  no  money  just 
name,  for  book  of  facts  and  free  op- 
portunity. 

LONG-EAKINS  COMPANY 

1190-S  High  St.  Sprir.gr.eld,  Ohio 
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Complete  16-unit 
Outfit  includes 
new  type  vitreous 
white  enamel 
ROUND  Cooking 
Vat.  Direct-to-fat 
high  speed  Sheer, 
centrifugal  Grease 
Extractor.  Ther- 
mometer —  Posi- 
tively everything 
necessary  to  start 
—all  at  new  low 
price. 


RADIO  STARS 


Your  doily  use  of  the  Drip-O-lator, 
serving  this  finest  of  clear  rich  cof- 
fee, reflects  your  good  taste.  Your 
family  will  appreciate  it  Your 
friends  expect  it   Chummy  two 
and  four  cup  sizes  for  bachelor 
girls'  apartment  use.  Four,  six 
and  eight  cup  sues  for  family  or 
party  occasions.  On  the  base 
of  the  original  Drip-O-lator 
you  will  find  the  trade 
mark.  Look  for  this  pro- 
tection against  imita- 
tions.  You  could  not 
select  a  more  appreci- 
ated gift 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO. 
MassUlon.  Ohio 


LATEST  MODELS  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  DRIP-O-LATOR  ON  DISPLAY 
IN  ALL  THE  LEADING  CHAIN.  DEPARTMENT  AND  RETAIL  STORES 


Skin  Help, 

When  surface  pimples 
spoil  looks  or  eczema 
1^  torments  you 

Po 

WORKS  FAST 

The  Great  Exchange 
Goes  On.' 

Hollywood  has  taken  Gladys  Swarth- 
out  from   Radio  —  Radio   has  taken 
Wallace  Beery  from  Hollywood! 

DON'T  MISS 
the  revealing   stories  of  these  stars 

RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE 

■for  January 
on  all  newsstands  November  29th 


fetoj'LGml  ffaij  fry  way 


"Scm-PrayCrcme  madr  mo  look  IS  years 
younger.  My  skin  is  lovelier  too."  Mrs. 
M.  S.,  Richmond,  Va.  Sem-Pray*s  rare 
Eastern  oils  smooth  away  erasable  lines, 
wrinkles.  Clears,  softens,  smooths  skin 
instantly.  Look  years  younger.  Concen- 
trated. Outlasts  5  ordinary  jars  of  cream. 
Get  Sem-Pray  today  at  all  good  drug  and 
department  stores,  60c.  Or  send  10c  for  7 
days  supply,  to  Mme.  LaNore,  Sem-Pray 
Salons,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Suite  217& 


(Continued  from  page  90) 


7:30  EST  (V4) — Lorn  and  Abner. 

(See  Monday  for  stations.) 

7:45  EST  (%) — Boake  Carter.  (Philco  Radio 
Corporation.) 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:45  EST  (Vi) — Dangerous  Paradise  starring 
Elsie  Hitz  and  Nick  Dawson.  (John  H. 
AVoodbury,  Inc.) 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

8:00  EST  <y2) — Cavalcade  of  America.  (E. 
I.  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WKBW  WBBM  WKRC  WHK  KRNT 
WJR  WDRC  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  KMOX  M'FBL 
WSPD  WJSV  KLZ  KSL  KHJ  KOIN 
KGB  KFRC  KOL  KFPY  KVI  KRLD 
WMBG  WLAC  WGST  WCCO  WDSU. 

8:00  EST  (y2) — Rendezvous  Musical — Jane 
Williams,  Phil  Duey.  etc.  (Life  Savers, 
Inc.) 

WJZ  and  basic  blue  network. 

8:00  EST  (%) — One  Man's  Family.  (Standard 
Brands,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WWNC 
WPTF  WIS  WIOD  WFLA  WCSH  WHIO 
WLW  WJAR  KYW  WFBR  WRC  WGY 
WBEN  WCAE  WTAM  WWJ  WSAI.  7:00 
CST — WDAF  WFM  WSB  KPRC  WJAX 
WAPI  WBAP  KTHS  WTMJ  WIRE  KSD 
WOW  WHO  WCKY  WMAQ  WIBA  WEBC 
WKY  WDAY  KFYR  WMC  WJDX  WSMB 
WAVE  KVOO  KTBS  WOAI.  6:00  MST — 
KOA  KDYL.  5:00  PST — KPO  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KTAR  KFI  KSTP. 

8:30  EST  (Y,) — Burns  and  Allen.  Orche-tra. 
(Sponsored  by  Campbell  Soup  Co. — To- 
mato Juice.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WGR  WORC  WFEA  WMBG  WDBJ 
WHEC  WMAS  WIBX  WKRC  WHK  WJR 
WDRC  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL 
WJSV  WM  BR  WQAM  WDBO 
WPG  WLBZ  WICC  WBT  WRNfi 
7:00  CST — WBBM  KRNT  WFBM 
WHAS  KFAR  KMOX  WGST 
KRLD  KTRH  WNOX  KLBA 
WCCO  WLAC  WDSU  KOMA 
KASA     KWKH     KSCJ  WIBW 


WSl'L) 
WDAE 
WHP. 
KMBC 
WBRC 
WREC 
W.MBD 
KTUL  KFH  WNAX. 


8:30  EST  (Ms)— Lady  Esther  Serenade.  Wayne 
King  and  his  orchestra. 


(For  list  of  stations  see  Tuesday.) 

8:30  EST  (V2) — House  of  Glass — dramatic 
sketch  featuring  Gertrude  Berg,  Joe  Green- 
wald,  Paul  Stewart,  Helen  Dumas,  Bertha 
Walden.  Arlene  Blackburn  and  Celia  Bab- 
cock.  (Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Co.) 
WJZ  WBAL  WMAL  WBZ  WPTF  WWNC 
WIS  WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WTAR  WSOC 
WJR  KWK  WLW  WBZA  WSYR  WHAM 
KDKA  WGAR  WFIL.  7:30  CST — WLS 
WMT  KSO  WREN  KOIL. 

9:00  EST  (%) — Chesterfield  presents  Lily 
Pons:  Andre  Kostelanetz  Orchestra  and 
Chorus.     (Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WFEA  WMBG  WDBJ  WHEC  WTOC 
WMAS  WIBX  WSJS  WORC  WKBW 
WKRC  WHK  WJR  WDRC  WCAU  W.IAS 
WEAN  WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WN  HF 
WMBR  WQAM  WDBO  WDAE  WPG 
WLBZ  WICC  WBT  WBNS.  8:00  CST — 
WBBM  KRNT  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KFAB  KMOX  WGST  WBRC  WDOD 
KRLD  WOC  WOWO  WKBH  WDNC 
WBIG  WHP  KTRH  WNOX  KLRA  WREC 
WISN  WCCO  WALA  WSFA  WLAC 
WDSU  KOMA  WCOA  WMBD  KTSA 
KWKH  KSCJ  WIBW  KTUL  WACO 
KFH  KGKO  WNAX.  7:00  MST — KLZ 
KSL.  6:30  PST — KOH  KERN  KM  J  KHJ 
KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL 
KFPY  KWG  KVI  KG  MB. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Town  Hall  Tonight.  Fred  Al- 
len, Portland  Holla.  Amateurs  and  Peter 
Van  Steeden's  orchestra.  (Bristol- 
Meyers  Co.) 

WEAF  WJAR  WRC  WTAM  WEEI  WLW 
WCAE  WCSH  WGY  WWJ  WTAG  WFBR 
WBEN  WTIC.     8:00  CST — WMAQ  WOW 
KYW  WDAF  WHO  KSD. 
(See  also  12:00  midnight  EST.) 

9:00  EST  (%) — John  Charles  Thomas;  Frank 
Tours  and  his  orchestra.  (William  K. 
Warner  Co.) 

WJZ  network. 

9:30  EST  (>/') — Warden  Lawes  in  20.000 
Years  in  sing  Sing— dramatic  sketch. 

NBC  Service  to  WJZ  WBAL  WCKY 
WFIL  WHAM  WMAL  WBZ  WBZA  WSYR 
KDKA  WGAR.  8:30  CST — WLS  WIRE 
WMT  KSO  KWK  WREN.  7:30  MST — KOA 
KOIL  KDYL.  6:30  PST — KPO  KFI 
KGW  KOMO  KHQ  WJR 

(Continued  on  page  94) 


Radio's  Paul  Whiteman  leads  his  band  in  "Thanks  a  Million." 
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"Tops"  in  three  worlds — a  leading  motor  magnate,  a  leading 
opera  star,  and  a  leading  screen  comedian  on  the  "Rose  of  the 
Rancho"  set.  Edsel  Ford  (left),  Gladys  Swarthout,  and  Harold  Lloyd. 


The  tip  and  tip  on  tke  Jlowdown 


(Continued  from  page  91) 


the  studio  for  their  tickets.  The  blonde 
>ks,  "What  tickets?"  He  replies  she  must 
ive  a  ticket  to  stay.  She  kids  him  for  a 
hile  before  telling  him  she  is  a  member 
f  the  cast. 

Then  he  kids  her  for  a  while  by  making 
I  prove  it. 

ERSONALITIES  THAT  COUNT 

Ben  Bcrnie.  The  Old  Maestro  is  one  of 
ie  few  guys  in  radio  who  acts  in  real  life 
s  he  does  on  the  air.  His  devotion  to  his 
amily  is  lovely.  If  you  see  someone  in 
is  rehearsal  you  don't  recognize,  you  can 
ly  to  him  :  "You're  Ben's  brother  ?" — and 
e  right.  He  seems  to  have  a  million  of 
lem  and  they  all  seem  to  have  a  finger 
1  his  pie. 

Ray  Block.  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
sm  recently  made  Ray  one  of  its  musical 
onductors.  Among  those  he's  coached  are 

atti  Chapin,  Benay  Venuta,  Sally  Singer, 

hil  Duey,  the  Four  Eton  Boys  and  the 
)o,  Re,  Mi  Girls.   His  programs  include 

he  Merrymakers,  The  Dictators,  Man- 
attan  Moods,  Vocals  by  Verrill,  Philip 
lorris  and  United  Cigar.   Ray  also  does 

piano  solo  program  three  times  a  week ! 
busy  is  right ! 

INFORMATION 

It's  a  pleasure  for  us  to  watch  Guy 
^ombardo  rehearse  his  orchestra,  for  he 


rehearses  it  differently  from  the  way  most 
leaders  do.  He  walks  into  the  control-room 
and  sits  down.  There  he  lights  a  cigarette 
and  lounges  back,  listening  to  the  band 
through  the  loudspeaker  and  watching  it 
through  the  plate  glass  window  that  sepa- 
rates him  from  it. 

In  the  studio,  the  orchestra  is  working. 
All  the  men  sit  around  in  a  cozy  group 
and  talk.  Carmen  and  Liebert  discuss  the 
song  they  are  to  play  and  the  arranger 
nods  as  they  bring  in  a  new  angle  on  treat- 
ment. When  the  number  is  set,  the  cozy 
little  group  plays  it — without  much 
liddling  around.  All  very  easy.  If  we  were 
Lombardos,  we  could  do  it,  too.  .  .  . 

While  I'm  on  the  subject,  I'll  tell  you 
this.  It's  confidential.  You're  going  to 
notice  that  wherever  Lombardo  plays, 
Yeloz  and  Yolanda,  the  super  dance  team, 
will  follow  with  their  orchestra.  That's 
because  when  Lombardo  leaves  a  place,  it 
goes  dead  and  needs  a  smash  attraction  to 
keep  the  customers  coming.  Here's  some- 
thing else.  The  Yeloz  and  Yolanda  or- 
chestra is  really  the  Shep  Fields'  orchestra. 
And  Shep  Fields,  whose  music  you're  go- 
ing to  like  more  and  more,  rehearses  much 
as  the  Lombardos  rehearse.  You  know : 
easy  like. 

The  E.nu 


[FOUND 
OUT 


th  at  the 
talc 
codtJ  4ut 

JOt 

...and 

it's  blended! 

I  tried  every  high-priced  talcum  and 
now  I  know  that— even  if  I  had  a 
million— I  couldn't  bay  a  finer  or 
softer  powder  than  Lander's  blended 
talcs.  Besides— there's  so  much  in 
those  extra-large-size  tins. 

Select  your  favorite  from  these  five 

delicate  blends : 

Z .  LUact  and  Rotes 

2.  Lavender  and  Pine 

3.  Sweet  Pea  and  Gardenia 

4.  Orchids  and  Orange  Blossoms 

5.  Carnation  and  Lily  of  the  Valley 

GIANT  1A, 
TIN 

ALL  DIME  COUNTERS 


ACS 
M)SEs 


Lat\dei* 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


NO  CHAPykHl 


No  more  sticky  lotions  for 
me.  My  hands  quit  chapping 
when  I  changed  to — 
HESS  WITCH  HAZEL  CREAM 

—the  no-gum  lotion.  Hess  is  never 
sticky.  It  keeps  skin  free  of  chap  £ 
all  winter  long.  Heals  and  soothes 
rough,  sore,  red  skin  like  magic 
Try  it.  Sold  in  all  10c  stores.  <B7! 

E.  E.  HESS  CO.,  Brook,  Ind 


Remove 

that  FAT 

Be  adorably  slim! 

Money-back  guarantee 

Feminine  attractiveness  demands 
the  fascinating,  youthful  lines  of  a 
graceful,  slim  figure — with  firm, 
rounded,  uplifted  contours,  instead 
of  sagging,  unbecoming  flesh. 

Hundreds  of  women  have  reduced 
with  my  famous  Slimcream  Method — 
and  reduced  just  where  they  wanted, 
safely,  quickly,  surely.  I  myself, 
reduced  my  chestline  by  4  inches 
and  my  weight  28  lbs.  in  28  days. 

J.  A.  writes,  "I  was  3  7  inches 
( across   the   chest ) .     Here   is   the  ■ 
miracle  your  Slimcream  has  worked  i 
for  me.     J  have  actually  taken  5 
inches  off.    I  am  overjoyed." 

The  Slimcream  treatment  is  so  en- 
tirely effective,  so  easy  to  use,  and 
so  beneficial  that  I  unhesitatingly 
offer  to  return  your  money  if  you 
hare  not  reduced  your  figure  both  in 
pounds  and  inches  in  14  days.  What 
could  be  fairer  than  that! 

Decide  NOW  to  achieve  the  figure  f£f t0  °l^elLaJ^!' 
of  your  heart's  desire.  Send  $1.00  '<f^  fH'SHHt 
today  for  the  full  30-day  treatment.     aucin0  tnenes. 

FREE     Send  51-00  for  my  SUmcream  treatment  NOW,  and  I  will 
send  you  entirely  free,  my  world-famouB.  regular  $1.00  beauty 
treatment,   with   a  gold   mine  of  priceless  beauty  secrets-    This  offer  ia 
limited,  so  SEND  TODAY.    Add  25c  for  foreign  countries- 

r  1 

|  DAISY  STEBBING.  Dept.  MM-8,     Forest  Hills.  New  York  J 

|  I  enclose  $1.    Please  send  immediately  postpaid  in  plain  package  j 

■  your  Guaranteed  Slimcream  treatment.    I  understand  thnt  if  I  hava  ■ 

!  not  reduced  both  u,  pounds  and  inches  in  14  days,  you  will  cheerfully  J 

I  refund  my  money.   Send  also  the  special  free  Beauty  Treatment.  I 

|   Name   ....  | 

I    Address    •  | 
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RADIO  STARS 


frenchs 


SlNGING 

Canary 

AN  D 

French's  Food 
Assortment 


Think  of  it!  An  imported, specially-bred  and  select- 
ed canary  and  an  assortment  of  French's  bird  foods 
for  only  $6.95!  The  very  best  you  can  buy.  If  you 
enjoy  the  chopper  canary's  natural  flute  and  bell 
tones  ordei  a  French's  Carillon.  If  you  prefer  the 
cultivated,  soft-voiced  roller  canary  ask  for  a  French's 
Carolhr.  Live  delivery  to  your  nearest  express  office 
is  guaranteed  and  we  will  promptly  refund  money 
and  transportation  costs  on  any  bird  not  arriving  in 
full  health  and  song.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
Free  booklet.  Address: 

The  R.  T.  French  Co.,  Dept.  MM,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Mfrs.  of  French's  Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit  since  1910 

Brand  New$S&f  17$ 
WRITER 

10  v  a  Day  •Easy  Terms 

Sensational  Low  Prices 

  and  easy  terms  on  limited 

snppl  y  onl  y .  Al  1  bran  d  new ,  u  p-to-d  ate 
— 4  row  keyboard.  FullyGuaranteed. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— 10  Day  Trial 


Send  for  special  new  literature 


_  _  _  Bpeci  

10  day  trial  offer.  Also  amazing  bargains  in  standard  sue.  rebuilt 
Office  models  on  FREE  trial  offer.  w  c. 

International  Typewriter  Exclu.  oept  i-26?  cfic.lo 

Mest  CRAY  HAIR 

REMEDY  IS 
MADEATHOME 

VOU  can  now  make  at  home  a 
-*■  better  gray  hair  remedy  than 
you  can  buy,  by  following  this 
simple  recipe:  To  half  pintof 
water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum. 
I  a  small  box  of  Barbo  Com- 
pound and  one-fourth  ounce 
of  glycerine.  Any  druggist 
can  put  this  up  or  you  can 
mix  it  yourself  at  very  little 
cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice 
a  week  until  the  desired 
shade  is  obtained.  Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
faded,  or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy  and 
takes  years  off  your  looks.  It  will  not  color  the 
scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does  not  rub  off. 

Don't  miss  the  fascinating 
story  of 

LESLIE  HOWARD 

coming    in   the   January   issue — 
out  November  29th. 


ey-o&viog,  easy  pay  plan  with 


ASTHMA? 

"If  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  gasping  and  strug- 
gling for  breath — tired  of  sitting  up  night  after 
night  losing  much  needed  rest  and  sleep,  write 
me  at  once  for  a  FREE  trial  of  the  medicine  that 
gave  me  lasting  relief.  I  suffered  agony  for 
nearly  six  years.  Now  I  have  no  more  spells  of 
choking,  gasping  and  wheezing  and  sleep  sound 
all  night  long.  Write  today  for  a  FREE  trial. 
Your  name  and  address  on  a  post  card  will  bring 
it  by  return  mail."  O.  W.  Dean,  President. 
Free  Breath  Products  Company,  Dept.  1351  -B, 
Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 


Bathe  them  with  LAYOPTIK 

Instant  relief  for  inflamed,  sore,  tired,  strained  or  itching 
eyes.  6000  eyesight  specialists  endorse  it.  25  years  suc- 
cess. Get  Lavoptik  I  with  free  eye  cup  from  your  druggist. 


(Continued  from  page  92) 


10:00  EST  (y2) — On  the  Air  with  Lud  Glus- 
kin. 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WKBW  WHK  WJR  WDRC  WBXS 
WDNC  WBIG  WFEA  WDBJ  WHEC 
WTOC  WMAS  CFRB  WIBX  WSTS 
WORC  WJAS  WEAN  WFBL  WSPD 
WJSV  WQAM  WDBO  WDAE  WPG  WICC 
WBT.  9:00  CST — WDOB  KVOR  KRLD 
WOC  KTRH  WNOX  KLRA  WREC  WISX 
WCCO  WALA  WLAC  KOMA  WMBD 
KTSA  KWKH  KSCJ  WSBT  WIBW  KFH 
KGKO  WNAX. 

10:00  EST  (%) — Log  Cabin  musical  with 
Conrad  Thibault.     (General  Foods.) 

WEAF  and  basic  red  network. 

10:30  EST  (%) — The  March  of  Time. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

10:30  EST  (y2) — Coty  Presents  Kay  Noble  and 
his  orchestra. 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WCSH 
WRC  WFBR  WGY  WBEN  WCAE  WTAM 
WW  J  WLW  KTW.  9:30  CST — WHO 
WMAQ  KSD  WOW  WIRE  WDAF. 

11:00  EST  (y4) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

For  stations  see  Monday.  See  also  7:00 
P.M.  EST.) 

11:00  EST  (y4) — Myrt  &  Marge. 

For  stations  see  same  time  Monday. 

11:30  EST  (Vi) — Burns  and  Allen.  Orchestra. 

KVOR  KLZ  KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN 
KFBK  KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY 
KWG  KVI. 

12:00  Midnight  EST  (1) — Town  Hall  Tonight 
with  Fred  Allen  and  Portland  Hoffa  and 

cast. 

KOA  KDYL  KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 

THURSDAYS 
(Nov.  7th.  14th,  21st  and  28th) 

6:45  EST  (V4) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

7:00  EST  (V4) — Amos  'n*  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EST  <y4)—  Myrt  &  Marge. 

For  stations  see  Monday. 

7:30  EST  (y4) — Kate  Smith's  Coffee  Time, 
with  Jack  Miller's  Orchestra,  and  Ted 
Collins,  announcer. 

For  stations  see  Tuesday  same  time. 

7:30  EST  <y4) — Lum  and  Abner. 

(See  Monday  for  stations.) 

7:45  EST  <y4) — Boake  Carter. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

8:00  EST  (1) — Rudy  Vallee  and  his  Connec- 
ticut JTankees.  (Fleischniann's  Yeast.) 

WEAF  WCSH  WRC  WCAE  WJAX  KYW 
WWJ  KTHS  WWNC  WIS  WPTF  WIOD 
WFLA  WRVA  CRCT  WTIC  WTAG  WBEN 
W.IAR  WGY  WTAM  CFCF  WI.W  WEEI 
WFBR.  7:00  CST— KVOO  WFAA  WMAQ 
KPRC  WKY  KSD  WBAP  WAPI  WTM.I 
KSTP  WDAF  W.IDX  WSMB  WSB  WEBC 
WDAY  WSM  WOAI  KFYR  WHO  WOW 
WMC.  6:00  MST — KDYL  KOA  KTAR. 
5:00  PST — KFI  KPO  KGW  KOMO  KHQ. 
KFSD. 

8:00  EST  (Vfe) — Harv  nnd  Esther.  Teddy 
Bergman,  comedian:  Jack  Arthur,  bari- 
tone; Audrey  .Marsh,  soprano;  Rhythm 
(.iris  and  Victor  Ardcn's  Orchestra. 
Consolidated  Cigar  Corp.  —  Harvester 
Cigars.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
W.IAS  WEAN  WFBL  WJSV  WBNS 
WSMK  WGR  WCAU  WKRC  WHK 
CKLW  WDRC.  7:00  CST — WBBM, 
WFBM  KM  BC  WHAS  KFAB  KMOX 
WSPD  WCCO. 

8.:i0  EST  (%) — Atwater  Kent  Radio  Hour. 
(Atwater  Kent  Mfg.  Co. — Atwater  Kent 
Receiving  Sets.) 

WAHC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WGR  WDAE  WLDZ  WDUO  WHT  W QAM 
WMBR  WJSV  WFBL  WKRC  WHK 
CKLW  WDRC  7:30  CST  —  WBBM 
KHNT  WFBM  K  M  BC  WHAS  WEAN 
KMOX  WSPD  WGST  KRLD  WREC 
WCCO  WLAC  WDSU  KOMA  KTSA. 
6:30  MST — KSL  KLZ  5:30  PST — KERN 
KM  J  KHJ  KOIN  KFHK  KGB  KFRC 
KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI. 

1:00  EST  (1) — Lanny  Ross  Present-  the  M:i\- 
wi-ll  House  Show  Boat.  Frank  Melntyre; 
Muriel    Wilson,    soprano:    Helen  Oelhelm, 

contralto;  Molasses  'n'  January,  comedy; 

<;us   llaenschen's  Show   Boat  Band. 

WEAF  WTAG      WEEI      W.IAR  WTIC 

WHIO  WPTF     WSOC     WTAR  WCSH 

WFBR  WRC  WGY  WRVA  WIOD  WBEN 

WCAE  WTAM   WWJ    WSAI    WWNC  WIS 

W.IAX  WFI.A.      8:30  CST— WIRE  WIHA 

WDAY  W.MAC.    KSD    WHO    KTW  KFYR 


WEBC  WOW  WDAF  WTMJ  WJDX  \VM 
WSB  WAPI  WSMB  WBAP  KTBS  WK' 
KPRC  WOAI  WSM  WAVE  KSTP.  7:J 
MST — KTAR  KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHI 
6:30  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KH< 
KFSD. 

9:00  EST  (y2) — Camel  Caravan  with  Walt« 
O'Keefe,  Deane  Janis  and  Glen  Gray  an 
the  Casa  Loma  Orchestra.    (R.  J.  Reynold 

Tobacco  Co.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNA 
WKBW  WKRC  WHK  KRNT  WJR  WDR 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  KMOX  WFB 
WSPD  WJSV  WMBR  WQAM  WDB' 
WDAE  WGST  WPG  WLBZ  WICC  WB 
WBNS  WDNC  WBIG  WHP  WFEA  WMB 
WKBN  WORC  WSJS  WIBX  WMAS  AVTO 
WDBJ.  8:00  CST — WBBM  KRNT  WFBI 
KM  BC  WHAS  KFAB  KMOX  WBR 
WDOD  KRLD  WOWO  KTRH  WNX  KLR 
WREC  WCCO  WALA  WSFA  WLA 
WDSU  KOMA  WMBD  WDBJ  WHE 
KTSA  KWKH  KSCJ  WSBT  WMAS  WIB^ 
KTUL  WIBX  WACO  KGKO  KFH  WNAJ 

9:00  EST  (y2)— Death  Valley  Days.  Dramat 
sketches.  (Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co.) 
WJZ  WBZ  WBZA  WJR  WFIL  WL1 
WSYR  KDKA  KBAL  WHAM  WGA 
WMAL.  8:00  CST— WLS  KOIL  WRE 
KWK  KSO  WMT. 

9:30  EST  (y2) — To  Arms  for  Peace— Wor 
Peaceways  in  Cooperation  with  E.  ] 
Squibb  &  Sons.  Deems  Taylor,  mast 
of  ceremonies;  Howard  Barlow  Symphoi 
Orchestra  and  Chorus;  guest  speake 
and  soloists,  dramatization. 
WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNA 
WMBG  WKBW  KWRC  WHK  KRN 
WJR  WDRC  WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  KMO 
WFBL  WSPD  WJSV  WMBR  WGST  WBF 
WBT  WBNS  WHP.  8:30  CST — WBB 
WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB  WDC 
KRLD  KLZ  KTRH  WREC  WISN  WCC 
WLAC  WDSU  KOMA  WHEC  KT5 
KWKH  KFH.  7:30  MST — KLZ  KSL.  6: 
PST — KERN  KMJ  KHJ  KOIN  KFH 
KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KV 

10:00  EST  (1) — Paul  Whlteman's  Musi.  Ha 
Helen  Jepson,  soprano;  Kamona;  the  Kini 
Men,  and  others.  (Kraft.) 

WEAF  WTAG  WFBR  WHEN  KYW  WW 
WPTF  WJAX  WEEI  WCSH  WTIC  WFll 
WIS  CRCT  WRC  WCAE  WLW  WIC  j 
W.IAR  WGY  WTAM  WRVA  CFCF  WWNI 
9:00  CST — WMAQ  WAPI  WMC  WH 
WOW  WSMB  WBAP  WKY  KTBS  WOj 
WIBA  WEBC  KSD  KPRC  WTMJ  KS'I 
WDAF  WSM  WDAY  KFYR  KTHS  WS 
WAVE  WJDX.  8:00  MST — KOA  KT/ 
KDYL  KOMO  KPO  KFI   KGW  KHQ. 


10:00  EST 
Heidt's 
Corp.) 

WABC 

WCAU 

WQA  M 

CKLW 

KRLD 

WLAC 

WFBM 

KERN 

KFRC 

KSL. 


(Ms) — Alemife  Half  Hour.  Hors 
Brigadiers.  (Stewart-Wan 

WOKO     WCAO    WNAC  WD1 
WJAS     WFBL     WMBG  WJ 
WBT  WBNS  WGR  WKRC  Wl 
WDRC     9:00  CST — WGST  WB: 
WOC  KTRH  KLRA  WREC  WC' 
WDSU      KTSA     KTUL  WN» 
KMBC  KFAB  WHAS.    8:00  PS1 
KMJ    KHJ    KOIN    KFBK  Ki 
KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI  Wl 


10:30  EST  (y4)— The  March  of  Time. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:00  EST  (%) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.) 

11:00  EST  (14)— Myrt  and  Marge 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:30  EST  (Vi) — Camel  Caravan  with  Wal 
O'Keefe,  Deane  Janis  and  Glen  Gray  I 
the  Casa  Loma  Orchestra.  (K.  J.  Reyno 
Tobacco  Co.) 

(For  stations  see  same  time  Tuesday.) 
FRIDAYS 
(Nov.  1st,  8th,  15th.  22nd  anil  29110 

6:45  EST  (V4) — Lowell  Thomas. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EST  (Vi) — Amos  'n'  Andy. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:00  EST  (»/4) — Myrt  and  Marti-. 

(For  stations  see  Monday  same  time.)  I 

7:15  EST   (Vi) — Cncle  Ezra's  Radio  Stat 

7:15  EST  (%) — Lazy  Dan.  the  Minstrel  » 
(A.  S.  Bovle  Co. — Old  English  Floor  W 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  \ST 
WGR  WBBM  WKRC  WHK  WJR  WI 
WCAU  W.I  AS  WEAN  WFBL  W.' 
WJSV. 

7:30  EST  (Vi) — Lum  nnd  Aimer. 

(See  Monday  for  station  ) 

(Continued  on  page  96) 
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{Continued  from   page  35) 


first  nod  to  the  microphone  back  in  the 
?arly  days  of  WJZ.    Bertha,  who  is  now 
SJBC  program  director,  was  then  manager 
)f  WJZ,  and  thrilled  over  the  fact  that 
he  had  obtained  Her  Majesty's  consent 
o  speak  for  fifteen  minutes  starting  at 
ine  o'clock  on  the  evening  in  question. 
This  was  the  first  time  royalty  had  ever 
een  on  the  air.     The  studio  help  tore 
iround  getting  new  furniture,  setting  flow- 
rs  everywhere.    The  question  of  etiquette 
'svas  discussed.   The  page  boys  were  drilled 
kntil  they  bowed  and  marched  like  West 
Pointers.    At  8.15  everybody  dashed  away 
jo  doll  up  for  the  occasion. 

They  were  still  at  it  when  Marie  and 
ler  retinue  arrived — full  fifteen  minutes 
head  of  time.  There  wasn't  a  soul  to 
rreet  her !  The  Queen  walked  in,  took 
}ne  look  at  the  empty  foyer,  turned  around 
nd  departed. 

Miss  Brainard  came  downstairs  an  galop, 
ashed  after  Her  Majesty,  explained  what 
ad  occurred,  apologized,  wept,  and  begged 
er  to  return.  But  in  vain.  Queen  Marie 
idn't  even  answer.  Her  aide  informed 
liss  Brainard  that  it  was  not  permitted 
jor  a  commoner  to  speak  directly  to  the 
)ueen. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  left  but  for 
)avid  Sarnoff,  president  of  RCA,  to  apol- 


ogize to  the  radio  audience.  He  took  the 
microphone  and  tactfully  explained  what 
had  happened. 

Returning  to  the  dictators,  Hitler  and 
Mussolini  have  been  heard.  The  only 
other  one,  besides  Stalin,  who  hasn't  been 
heard,  is  Kemal  Pasha  of  Turkey — and  he 
has  been  silent  because  of  technical  diffi- 
culties in  reaching  the  Turkish  capital. 

The  Pope,  who  was  heard  for  the  first 
time  two  years  ago,  never  objected  to  radio. 
There  were  simply  no  radio  facilities  in 
the  Vatican.  When  Guglielmo  Marconi 
built  him  a  station,  the  Pope  went  on  the 
air. 

One  ruler  you  probably  won't  hear  is 
the  Emperor  of  Japan.  In  his  country 
he  is  looked  upon  as  half  divine.  And  for 
him  to  speak  over  the  radio  would  be 
impossible. 

Movie  stars  once  were  hard  to  get.  You 
remember  when  hearing  a  Hollywood  star 
on  the  air  was  a  red-letter  day.  Then 
movie  magnates  felt  that  radio  hurt  the 
drawing  power  of  their  players.  They 
have  changed  their  minds.  In  fact,  they 
have  discovered  that  radio  helps  build  up 
a  star's  box-office  value. 

Apart  from  Arliss  and  Garbo,  there  are 
less  than  six  important  screen  performers 
(Continued  on  page  97) 


Here  is  a  scene  from  your  favorite  "House  of  Glass."  Gertrude  Berg 
is  discussing  business  with  Joseph  Greenwald,  who  plays  Mr.  Glass. 
Greenwald  is  a  noted  stage  character  actor  of  Potash  &  Perlmutter  fame. 


MIFFLIN 

MOUTH  WASH 


12  oz.  SIZE 


20 

10c 


4  oz.  SIZE 


AT  LEADING  5c  and  10c  CHAIN  STORES 


THE     PURE     KNITTED  COPPER. 


The  big  hand  full  of  safe  clean-  <f 
liness  for  pots,  pans,  aluminum 
and  oven  glass.  Burnt-in  grease 
and  grime  off  in  a  J  iffy.  No  splint- 
ers, no  rust.  Buy  one  today  at  the 
store    where    you    secured  this 
magazine. 


MAKE 

BLOND  HAIR 

—even  in  DARK  shades 

GLEAM  with  GOLD 

in  one  shampoo  WITHOUT  BLEACHING 

GIRLS,  when  your  blond  hair  darkens  to  an  in- 
definite brownish  shade  it  dulls  your  whole 
personality.  But  you  can  now  bring  back  the  fas- 
cinating glints  that  are  hidden  in  your  hair  and 
that  give  you  personality,  radiance — beauty.  Blondex 
brings  back  to  the  dullest  and  most  faded  blond 
hair  the  golden  beauty  of  childhood,  and  keeps 
light  blond  hair  from  darkening.  Brownish  shades 
of  hair  become  alluring  without  bleaching  or  dyeing, 
camomile  or  henna  rinsing.  Try  this  wonderful 
shampoo  treatment  today  and  see  how  different  it 
is  from  anything  you  have  ever  tried  before.  It  is 
the  largest  selling  shampoo  in  the  world.  Get 
Blondex  today  at  any  dxug  or  department  store. 
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distressing  chest  colds  and  minor  throat 
irritations  should  never  be  neglected.  They 
usually  respond  to  the  application  of  good 
old  Musterole.  Musterole  brings  relief 
naturally  because  it's  a  "counter-irritant" 
—  NOT  just  a  salve.  It  penetrates  and 
stimulates  circulation,  helps  to  draw  out 
local  congestion  and  pain.  Recommended 
by  many  doctors  and  nurses — used  by 
millions  for  25  years.  Three  kinds:  Regular 
Strength,  Children's  (mild),  and  Extra 
Strong,  40j*  each.^^s^s^ 


100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

We  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  orgrana  — 

neC  with  unpmo  Uaaona — but  by  fundamentally 
ind  and  RCieotinoally  correct  ttltnt  .zrrcuu  .  . 
1  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  singing 
epeakiriK  voice  at  Uamt  100%  .  .  .  write  for 
□  derful  voice  book —sent  free.  Learn  WHY  yon 
i  now  have  the  voice  yon  want.  No  literature 
it  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 


BUNIONS 

J  Torture  Needless 

FPain  stops  almostinatantly.  The  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  is  so  quickly  re- 
duced you  can  wear  smaller,  neater  shoes 
nthea«e.  Prove  it  on  your  own  bunion.  Just 
write  and  eay,  "I  Want  To  Try  Pedodyne."  No  obligation. 
Pedodyne  Co..  180  N.  Wacker  Dr..  Dept.  P.IIO,  Chicago,  111. 

FAD^D    HA!  R 

Women,  girls,  men  with  gray,  faded,  streaked  hair.  Shampoo 
and  color  your  hair  at  the  same  time  with  new  French 
discovery  "SHAMPO-KOLOR,"  takes  few  minutes,  leaves 
hair  soft,  glossy,  natural.  Permits  permanent  wave  and  curl. 
Free  Booklet,  Monsieur  L.  P.  Vallignv,  Dept.  19,  1S4  W  31  St ,  NYC 

DEAFNESS  IS  MISERY 

Many  people  with  defective  hearing  aad 
Head  Noises  enjoy  Conversation,  Movies, 
Church  and  Radio,  because  they  use 
Leonard  Invisible    Ear  Drums  which 
resemble  Tiny  Megaphones  fitting 
in  the  Ear  entirely  out  of  sight. 
No  wires,  batteries  or  head  piece. 
They  are  inexpensive.  Write  for 
booklet  and  sworn  statement  of  pfOJS4 
the  inventor  who  was  himself  deaf. 
A.  0.  LEONARD.  lno~  Suite  986 , 70  6th  Avt..  Now  Yirt 


STOP  J  ITCH 


■■■in    ONE  minute 

Simply  apply  Dr.  Dennis'  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid 
D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  Quickly  relieves  the  itching 
tortures  of  eczema,  eruptions,  rashes  and  other  skin 
afflictions.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irritated  and  in- 
flamed Bkin.  Clear,  greaseless,  and  stainless — dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intenso  itching  instantly.  A  35o 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

D.D.D.   PA^A  cAZ&Zixyvc 
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7:45  EST  (V4)—  Boake  Carter. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

7:45  EST  (%) — Dangerous  Paradise.  Elsie 
Hitz  and  Nick  Dawson. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

8:00  EST  (^) — Flying  Red  Horse  Tavern. 
Jim  Harkins,  proprietor;  Freddie  Rich's 
orchestra;  Willie  Morris,  soprano;  male 
chorus.  (Socony-Vacuum.) 

WABC  WADC  WCAO  WBBM  WKRC 
WHK  KRNT  WJR  WFBM  KMBC  WHAS 
KFAB  "VVJAS  KMOX  WSPD  WJSV  WBNS 
WOC  WCCO  WMBD  WIBW  KFH  WNAC 
WKBW  WOKO  WLBZ  WFBL  WEAN 
WMAS  WORC  WDRC  WICC  WCAU 
WHEC. 

8:00  EST  (1) — Cities  Service  Concert.  Jessica 
Dragonette,  soprano;  quartette;  Frank 
15a  nt  a  and  Milton  Rettenberg,  piano  duo; 
Rosario  Bourdon's  orchestra. 

WEAF  WTIC  WSAI  WEEI  KYW  WIOD 
WHIO  WCAE  WWJ  WCSH  WRC  WBEN 
WTAG  CRCT  WJAR  WTAM  WRVA 
(WGY  off  8:30).  7:00  CST — KTHS  WDAF 
WMAQ  WKT  KSTP  (WTMJ  on  8:30), 
WFAA  WOAI  KPRC  KTBS  KSD  WHO 
WOW  WEBC.  6:00  MST — KOA  (KDYL 
on  8:15  to  9:00)  KFBR  (WBAP  oft  S:30) 
KVOO. 

8:00  EST  (%) — Irene  Rich.  (Welch  Grape 
Juice.) 

WJZ  WBAL  WBZ  WBZA  WGAR  WJR 
WMAL  WSYR  WHAM  KDKA.  7:00  CST 
— WLS  KSO  WREN  KOIL  WSM  WMC 
WSB  WAVE  WMT  WIRE.  6:00  MST— 
KDYL.  5:00  PST — KPO  KFL  KGW  KOMO 
KHQ. 

8:30  EST  (Vi) — Broadway  Varieties.  Oscar 
Shaw,  Guest  Baritone  and  Master  of  Cere- 
monies; Carniela.  Ponselle,  Mezzo-Soprano ; 
Elizabeth  Lennox,  Contralto;  Victor  Ar- 
den's  orchestra,  and  guest  stars.  (Ameri- 
can Home  Products,  Inc. — Bi-So-Dol.) 
WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WGR  WBNS  WMBG  WFBL  WJSV  WBT 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  W  MAS  WKRC  WHK 
WJR  WDRC.  7:30  CST — WBBM,  KRNT 
WFBM  KMBC  WHAS  KFAB  KMOX 
WSPD  WGST  WBRC  WCCO  WDSU  KOMA. 
6:30  MST — KSL  KLZ.  5:30  PST — KERN 
KMJ  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK  KGB  KFRC 
KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI. 

8:30  EST  (%)—  Kellogg  College  Prom— Ruth 


Etting  and  Red  Nichols  and  his  orchestra- 
guest  artist. 

WJZ  network. 

9:00  EST  (Yz)—  Waltz  Time.  Vivienne  Segal 
soprano;  Frank  Munn,  tenor;  Abe  LymanS 
orchestra.  (Sterling  Products.) 
WEAF  WEEI  WTAG  WLW  WRC  WBEN 
WWJ  WJAR  WCSH  WFBR  WGY  WTAM 
WCAE.  8:00  CST — WMAQ  KSD  WOW 
KYW  WDAF. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Campbell  Soup  Company  pre- 
sents "Hollywood  Hotel,"  with  Dick  Powell, 
Raymond  Paige's  orchestra,  guest  stars. 
WABC  WADC  WBIG  WBT  WTOC  W.MBB 
WHEC  WIBX  WCOA  WHK  WEAN  WFBL 
WFEA  WBNS  WCAO  WCAU  WDAE 
WDBJ  WDRC  WHP  WICC  WJAS  WJSV 
WKBW  WKRC  WLBZ  WMAS  WMBG 
WNAC  WOKO  WORC  WPG  WQAM  WSJS 
WSPD  CFRB  CKAC  CKLW.  8:00  CST— 
KRNT  WFBM  WNOX  WBBM  KWKH 
WSFA  WALA  KFAB  KFH  KLRA 
KMBC  KMOX  KOMA  KRLD  KSCJ  KTRH 
KTSA  WACO  WBRC  WCCO  WDOD  WDSU 
WGST  WHAS  WIBW  WLAC  WMBD 
WNAX  WREC  KTUL.  7:00  MST— KLZ 
KSL  KVOR.  6:00  PST— KFPY  KFRC 
KGB  KERN  KMJ  KFBK  KDB  KWG  KHJ 
KOH  KOIN   KOL  KVI  WNOX. 

9:00  EST  (1) — Palmolive  Beauty  Box  Theatre. 
Guest  artist;  John  Barclay,  baritone,  and 
others;  Al  Goodman's  orchestra. 
NBC  Service  to  WEAF  WTAG  CFCF 
WRVA  WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WJAX  WIOE 
WFLA  CRCT  KYW  WTIC  WEEI  WJAE 
WCSH  WFBR  WRC  WGY  WWJ  WBEN 
WCAE  WTAM  WLW.  8:00  CST— KSTI 
WDAF  WBAP  KTBS  WIRE  KPRC  WSE 
KVOO  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  WOW  WTMJ 
WEBC  WDAY  KFYR  WSM  WMC  WJDX 
WSMB  WAVE  WSOC  KTAR  WKY  WOAI 
7:00  MST— KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL 
6:00  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHC 
KFSD. 

10:00  EST  (Ms)—  Richard  Himber  and  Stude 
baker  Champions.    Stuart  Allen,  Vocalist 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WCAl 
WJAS  WFBL  WJSV  WBT  WAAB  WKBVj 
WKRC  WHK  CKLW  WDRC.  9:00  CSTH 
WBBM  WBNS  KYW  WFBM  KMB 
KFAB  WHAS  KMOX  WSPD  WGST  WBN 
WCCO  WSBT  KFH. 

(Continued  on  page  98) 


imPORTrMT 

nnnouncGniEnT! 

Owing  to  the  tremendous  number  of  entries  in  the 
recent  SCRAMBLED  STARS  contest,  the  judges 
are  still  at  their  task  of  deciding  the  winners.  It 
is  impossible  to  publish  a  complete  list  of  winners 
until  the  January  issue  of 

RADIO  STARS 

ON  SALE  NOVEMBER  29TH 


RADIO  STARS 


That  lovely  low  voice  you  listen  to  on  the  Camel  Caravan  program 
belongs  to  this  charming  young  person,  Deane  Janis,  bright  star 
of  the  new  series  with  Walter  O'Keefe,  Louis  Sorin  and  Ted  Husing. 

Radio  -QUayl  (jet*  Ut±  Man 

(Continued  from  page  95) 


vhom  you  haven't  heard.  One  of  them  is 
Shirley  Temple.  But  she  has  plenty  of 
jime ! 

Mae  West  is  another.  She  actually  has 
t>een  under  contract  several  times.  And 
the  has  been  a  guest  star.  The  only  rea- 
son she  hasn't  been  on  the  air  regularly 
as  yet  is  that  she  can't  find  the  right  vehi- 
:le.  Given  the  right  playlet  or  series  of 
playlets,  Miss  West  will  face  the  micro- 
phone any  day. 

'  Other  hold-outs  who  can  be  expected  to 
stay  that  way  are  Charlie  Chaplin  and 
■Laurel  and  Hardy.  But  their  job  is  pan- 
tomime. And  that  must  wait  for  televi- 
sion. 

There  are  a  few  stars  who  have  tried 
radio  and  never  want  to  go  near  it  again. 
Chief  among  the  mike-shy  are  Katie  Hep- 
burn and  Maurice  Chevalier.  Both  dis- 
covered that  it  hurt  their  screen  popular- 
ity. But  these  are  exceptions.  During 
1934  no  less  than  150  screen  stars  were 
heard  over  the  radio,  which  is  to  say,  one 
nearly  every  other  day. 

Mary  Pickford  is  one  of  these.  After 
years  of  holding  back  she  succumbed.  She 
said  she  went  on  the  air  because  she  real- 
ized that  radio  was  the  medium  of  the 
future  and  she  wanted  to  get  into  it  and 


learn  the  technique  before  television  ar- 
rived. 

Ed  Wynn  is  another  who  held  out  for 
a  long  time  but  he  was  cajoled  into  a  trial 
by  a  friend  who  sat  with  his  back  to  the 
stage  on  which  "the  perfect  fool"  was 
performing.  This  friend  reported  his 
jokes  were  just  as  funny  that  way,  and 
so  Wynn  consented  to  broadcast. 

When  you  look  the  situation  over  you 
will  find  in  this  big  world  there  are  only 
three  people  who  will  not  go  on  the  air, 
no  matter  what  they  are  offered.  And 
they  are  Charlie  Chaplin,  Stalin  of  Russia 
and  the  Mikado  of  Japan.  And  here  and 
there  a  celebrity  who  can't  be  signed  either 
for  political  reasons  or  because  radio  fa- 
cilities are  inadequate. 

And  so,  the  next  time  you  turn  on  your 
radio  and  stars  fill  the  loudspeaker,  think 
what  it  was  a  few  years  ago  when  there 
wasn't  a  Grade  A  star  in  a  whole  car- 
load of  radio  programs.  Also  think  of 
what  the  vice-president  of  NBC,  John 
Royal,  said  the  other  day. 

He  said  that  radio  had  pretty  well  con- 
sumed the  existing  supply  of  stars.  Now 
it  would  pay  less  attention  to  personalities 
and  more  to  their  programs. 

The  End 


3  minutes 
of  my  time., 
and  I  forgot 
my  troubles! 


There's  no  doubt  .about  it — the  three-min- 
ute way  certainly  makes  a  difference. 
Three  minutes  chewing  FEEX-A-MINT, 
the  delicious  chewing-gum  laxative — then 
good-bye  constipation  and  the  logy  way  it 
makes  you  feel.  Have  you  been  using  rack- 
ing "all-at-once"  cathartics?  Then  you 
know  what  cramps  and  griping  are.  The 
three-minute  way  is  easy,  thorough,  and 
oh  so  efficient!  It's  good  for  the  entire 
family — and  children  love  it. 


THE  CHEWING-GUM  LAXATIVE 


Mo 


IN  12  WEEKS 


D 

H  Prepare  for  jobs  io  Service  Work,  Broadcasting, 

■    m        Talking  Pictures,  Television.  Wireless,  etc..  bjt  12 
■    ^   weeks  practical  shop  training;  in  Coyne  Shops 
B     Employment  Service.  Many  earn  while  learning,  write  for 
W  BIG  FREE  RADIO  and  TELEVISION  BOOK,  and  my  "Pay- 
Tuition- After-Graduation"  Plan. 

H.  C.  LEWIS,  President,  COYNE  RADIO  SCHOOL 
SOO  S.  Paulina  St.,  Dept.  95-6E,       Chicago.  Illinois 


BY  SHOP  WORK-NOT  BY  BOOKS 

Se,nrd  "Pay-After-Graduation"  Plan 

tini 


Follow  This  Man 

Secret  Service  Operator  No.  S8  is  on 
the  jobl  Running  down  Counterfeit 
Gang.  Tell-tale  finger  prints  in  mur- 
dered girl's  room.  Thrill,  Mystery. 
__  The  Confidential  Reports 

KTM  of  Operator  No.  38  made 
Mr  1  CC  ^  tits  chief.  Write  for  iU 
Earn  a  Regular  Monthly  Salary 
YOU  can  become  aFinger  Print  Ex- 
pert at  home,  in  spare  time*  Write 
for  details  if  17  or  over. 

Institute  of  Applied  Science 
1920  Sunnyside  Ave. 
Dept.  72-19  Chicago,  IU. 


5* 


LITTLE  BLUE  BOOKS 


Send    postcard    for    our    free  catalogue. 
Thousands  of  bargains.    Add:  ess: 
LITTLE    BLUE    BOOK    CO..  Catalogue 
Dept.,     Desk    369.     GIRARD.  KANSAS 


Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


alaries  of  Men  and  Women  in  the  fascinating  pro- 
fession of  Swedish  Massage  ron  as  high  as  $40  to 
$70  per  week  but  many  prefer  to  open  their  own  of- 
fices. Large  incomes  from  Doctors,  hospitals,  sani- 
tariums, clubs  and  private  patients  come  to  those 
arho  qualify  through  our  training.  Reduc- 
ing alone  offers  rich  rewards  for  special- 
ists. Anatomy  charts  and  supplies  are 
given  with  our  course.  Write  for  details 

National  College  of  Massage  & 
Physio  -  Therapy.  20  N.  Ashland 
Avenue,  Dept.  966,   Chicago,  111. 


NclJoke  To  Be  deaf 

—Every  deaf  person  knows  that— 

Mr.  Way  mad0  himself  hear  his  watch  tick  after 
being  deaf  for  twenty-five  years,  with  his  Arti- 
ggjt .  jfficial  Ear  Drums.  Uewore  them  day  and  night. 
w*rThey  stopped  hie  head 
noises.  Theyareinvisible 
andcomfortabIe.no  wires 
or  batteries.  Write  for 
TRUE  STORY.  Also 

booklet  on  Deafness.  Artificial  Ear  Drum 


W  1 

THE  WAY  COMPANY 

"  *7 1 7Hof  mann  Bidg 


Detroit.  Michigan 


MAKE  $25-535  A  WEEK 

Yon  can  learn  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Course  endorsed  by  physicians.  Thousands 
of  graduates.  Est.  36  years.  One  graduate 
has  charge  of  10-bed  hospital.  Another 
saved  $400  while  learning.  Equipment 
included.  Men  and  women  18  to  60.  High  School  not  re- 
quired.   Easy  tuition  payments.  Write  us  now. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  2312.    26  N.  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name.  

City  


-State. 
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GRLEJFIN-A-B-C 


EASY 
OPENER 


Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn.  N 


Learn  pfff 

Piano,  Violin,  Cornet,  *J  U  U 
Trumpet,  Mandolin,  Guitar,    '  ' 


Ban  jo.  Organ,  Accordion,  Saxophone, Clar  in  et 

EASY  HOME  METHOD  — new,  fast  way  for  beginners. 
Makes  you  accomplished  in  amazingly  snort  time.  300.000 
enthusiastic  students.  Low  cost;  easy  terms.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.   Free  Catalog  gives  full  details. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 
Dept.  666  1525  East  53rd  Street.  Chicago 


WHEN  BUYING  SHEET  MUSIC 

ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

CENTURY  CERTIFIED  EDITION! 

IT  COSTS  ONLY  15  A  COPY 

Catalogue  of  3000  Selections 

FREE   ON  REQUEST 

CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 
233  W.40tmSTREET  n.v.c 


ANY  PHOTO  ENLARGED 

Size  8x  lOinches 
or  smaller  if  desired. 

Same  price  for  full  length 
or  bust  form,  groups,  land- 
scupes,  pet 


nf  I 


part  of  group  picture.  Safe 
return  of  original  photo 
antoed 


47 


SEND  NO  MONEY  1"/'™^°% 


.  ,._'ek  you  will  _  _ 
your  beautiful  life-like  enlargement,  guaran- 
teed  fadeleaa.  Pay  postman  47c  plus  po*»ta«e- 
or  semi  49c  with  order  and  we  pay  pontage. 
Big  lGx20-inrh  enlargement  Bent  C.  O. D.  78c 
dIuh  postage  or  eend  80c  and  we  pay  poetago.  Ink 
this  amazing  offer  now.  Send  your  phut 


.  Send 


toe  today.  Spe 


e  advantage  of 
ify  duo  wanted. 


STANDARD  ART  STUDIOS 

104  S.  Jefferson  St.        Dept.  1325- W     CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 


{Continued  from  page  96) 


10:00  EST  (y2) — First  Nighter.  Drama  with 
June  Meredith,  Don  Ameche  and  Cliff  Sou- 
bier,  Erie  Sagerquist's  orchestra.  (Cam- 
puna.) 

WEAF  WEEI  WGT  WLW  WTAM  WTAG 
WRC  WTIC  WJAR  WFBR  WBEN  WWJ 
WCSH  WCAE.  9:00  CST — KSTP  WMAQ 
KSD  WHO  WMC  WOW  WDAF  WKY 
KPRC  WEBC  WSM  WSB  WSMB  WFAA 
WOAI.  8:00  MST — KOA  KDYL.  7:00  PST 
— KPO   KFI   KGW   KOMO   KHQ  WTMJ. 

10:30  EST  (y2) — Mills  Bros.;  Hal  Totten,  sports 
talk;  Art  Kassel  and  His  Kassels  in  the 
Air  (Elgin  Watch  Co.) 

WEAF  and  network. 

10:30  EST  (y4)— The  March  of  Time. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:00  EST  (%) — Myrt  and  Marge. 

(For  stations  see  Monday.) 

11:15  EST  (%) — Lazy  Dan,  the  Minstrel  Man. 

KMOX  WFBM  WHAS. 

12:00  EST  (M>)—  Richard  Himber  and  Stude- 
baker  Champions.     Stuart  Allen,  Vocalist. 

KLZ  KSL  KERN  KM  J  KHJ  KOIN  KFBK 
KGB  KFRC  KDB  KOL  KFPY  KWG  KVI. 
SATURDAYS 
(Nov.  2nd.  9th,  16th,  23rd  and  30th) 

7:00  EST  (%> — Briggs  Sport  Reviews  of  the 
Air  with  Thornton  Fisher.  (P.  Lorillard 
Co.) 

WEAF  network. 

7:00  EST  (%) — The  Atlantic  Family  on  Tour, 
with  Frank  Parker,  tenor,  and  guests. 
(Atlantic  Refining  Company — White  Flash 
Gasoline  and  Motor  Oil.) 

WABC  WADC  WOKO  WCAO  WNAC 
WDRC  WGR  WCAU  WHK  WJAS  WEAN 
WFBL  WCBA  WFBG  WGBL  WNBF 
WBRE  WORK  WMBR  WQA  U  WDBO 
WDAE  WICC  WBT  WBHS  WBIG  W.MBG 
WDBJ  WHEC  WTOC  WMAS  WIBX 
WW VA  WSJS  WORC. 

7:30  EST  (%) — Carborundum  Band. 

WABC  WCAO  WNAC  WKBW  WBBM 
WKRC  WHK  WJR  KM  BC  WHAS  KFAB 
WCAU  WJAS  WEAN  KMOX  WFBL,  WBT 
WCCO. 

8:00  EST  (1) — The  Hit  Parade — with  Lennie 
Hayton  and  his  orchestra;  Kay  Thompson, 


Johnny  Hauser,  vocalist;  and  others. 
(American  Toba«co  Co.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WEEI  WJAR  WWNC  WIS 
WJAX  WIOD  WFLA  WRVA  WCSH  WTAG 
KYW  WHIO  WFBR  WRC  WGY  WBEN 
WCAE  WLW  WTAM.  7:00  CST — KVOO 
KTHS  WIRE  WMAQ  KSD  WHO  WOW 
WDAF  WIBA  KSTP  WEBC  WDAY  KFYR 
WPTF  WMC  WSB  WAPI  WJDX  WSMB 
WAVE  WTAR  WSOC  WKY  KTBS  KPRC 
WOAI.  6:00  MST — KTAR  KOA  KDYL 
KGIR  KGHL.  5:00  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW 
KOMO  KHQ  KFSD  KGU  (WTMJ.  WFAA 
8:30-9:00)    (WSM  WBAP  8:00-8:30). 

8:00  EST  (y2) — Club  Columbia. 

WABC  and  network. 

9:00  EST  (y2) — G  Men.  Authentic  cases  from 
official  Department  of  Justice  files  drama- 
tized by  Philips  Lord. 

NBC  Service  to  WEAF  WTIC  WRVA 
WPTF  WTAR  WSOC  WWNC  WIS  WJAX 
WIOD  WFLA  WTAG  WEEI  WJAR  WCSH 
KYW  WFBR  WRC  WGY  WBEN  WCAE 
WTAM  WWJ  WHIO  WLW.  8:00  CST — 
WIRE  WMAQ  KSD  WOW  WDAF  WTMJ 
WIBA  KSTP  WEBC  WDAY  KFYR  WAVE 
WSM  WMC  WSB  WAPI  WJDX  WSMB 
WKY  WBAP  KTBS  KPRC  WOAI.  7:00 
MST — KTAR  KOA  KDYL  KGIR  KGHL. 
6:00  PST — KPO  KFI  KGW  KOMO  KHQ 
KFSD. 

9:00  EST  (Ys) — Chesterfield  Presents  Nino 
Martini;  Andre  Kostelanetz  orchestra  and 
Chorus.  (Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.) 

(For  stations  see  Wednesday  same  time.) 

9:30  EST  (1) — The  Shell  Chateau  with  guest 
artists;  Victor  Young  and  his  orchestra. 
(Shell  Eastern  Petroleum  Products,  Inc.) 

WEAF  WTIC  WTAG  WEEI  WWJ  KSD 
WRVA  WPTF  WWNC  WIS  WjA 
WIOD  WFLA  WTAR  WSOC  WJAR  WCM 
KYW  WHIO  WFBR  WRC  WGY  WBEN 
WCAE  WTAM  WSAI.  8:30  CST — WMAQ 
WDAF  WIBA  KSTP  WEBC  WDAY 
KFYR  WHO  WOW  WTMJ.  7:30  MST— 
KDYL  KOA  KTAR  KGIR  KGHL  fi:Sfl 
PST— KPO  KFI  KG  W  KOMO  KHQ  KFSD 
WLW. 

9:30  EST  (1) — National  Barn  Dance.  (Dr. 
Mile-.  Laboratories.) 

W.IZ  WBZ  WBZA  WSYR  WFIL  WBATi 
W.MAL  WHAM  KDKA  WGAR  WJR  8:30 
CST — WLS     WMT     KSO     WIRE  KWK 

WREN  KOIL. 


Carol  Dee,  red-headed  stooge  on  Marty  May's  variety  program. 
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eslie  Howard,  stage  and  screen  star, 
pw    a    favorite    of    the  airwaves. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24.  1912. 

AND  MARCH  3.  1933 
Of  RADIO  STARS,  published  Monthly  at  Dunellen, 
N.  J.,  for  December  1,  1935. 

State  of  New  York  I  ss 
County  of  New  Y'ork  )     '  ' 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public  in  and  for  the  State 
and  county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Helen 
Meyer,  who.  having  been  duly  sworn  according  to 
law.  deposes  and  says  that  she  is  the  business  man- 
ager of  the  RADIO  STARS  and  that  the  following 
is.  to  the  best  of  her  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if 
a  daily  paper,  tile  circulation),  etc..  of  the  atortsaid 
publication  for  the  date  shown  In  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24.  1912.  as  amended 
by  the  Act  of  March  3.  1933,  embodied  in  section  53", 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 
Publisher,  George  T.  Delacorte,  .lr.,  149  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.  Y.  :  Editor.  Lester  Grady. 
149  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Managing 
Editor.  George  T.  Delacorte.  Jr.,  149  Madison  Aie- 
nue,  New  York.  N.  Y. ;  Business  Manager.  Helen 
Meyer,  149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

2.  That  the  owner  is:  (If  owned  by  a  corporation, 
its  name  and  address  must  be  stated  and  also  imme- 
diately thereunder  the  names  and  addresses  of  stock- 
holders owning  or  holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned  by  a  corpora- 
tion, the  names  and  addresses  of  the  individual 
owners  must  be  given.  If  owned  by  a  firm,  company, 
or  other  unincorporated  concern,  its  name  and  address, 
as  well  as  those  of  each  individual  member,  must 
be  given.)  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc..  149  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y*.  ;  George  T.  Delacorte.  Jr.. 
149  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y"ork.  N.  Y. ;  Margarita 
Delacorte.  149  Madison  Avenue,  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y'. ; 
George  T.  Delacorte,  .)r.,  Trustee  for  Estate  of  George 
T.  Delacorte.  Jr. :  Margarita  Delacorte,  Trustee  for 
Estate  of  Margarita  Delacorte. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and 
other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent 
or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities  are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  nest  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security 
holders,  if  any.  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corpora- 
tion for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given :  also 
that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stock- 
holders and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon 
the  books  of  the  comp'ny  a<  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capaci  y  other  than  that  of  a  bona 
fide  owner:  and  this  a  ant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock, 
bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by  her. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through 
the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  subset  ibers  during 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is: 
(This  information  is  required  from  daily'  publica- 
tions only.) 

HELEN  MEYER.  Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  18th  day  of 
September.  1935. 

MAY"  KELLEY. 
Notary  Public,  N.  Y.  County. 
N.  Y.  County  Clerk  s  No.  89. 
N.  Y.  County  Register's  No.  7K11S. 
(My  commission  expires  March  30,  193". ) 


The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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Barbo  Compound    94 

Bastian  Bros   84 

Best  Products  Company   96 

Blondex   95 

Bluejay  Corn  Plasters   67 
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Camel  Cigarettes  Insert 
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Dr.  Edward's  Olive  Tablets   89 

Enterprise  Dripolator   92 

Ex-Lax   9 

Faoen  Cosmetics   79 

Feenamint   97 

Federal  Schools   SO 

Fleischmann's  Yeast   55 
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Although  we  make  every  effort  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  this  index,  we  take  no  responsibility 
for  an  occasional  omission  or  inadvertent  error. 
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RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  LIIUCHS 


(SELECTED  SDICKERS  FROR1  POPULAR  PROGRflmS) 


PAT :  Say,  whut  do  dey  mean  by  infla- 
tion? 

PICK:  Dat  mean  dey  blow  up  a  dollar 
bill. 

PAT :  Dat's  right.  I  blew  up  three  dol- 
lar bills  las'  night  at  de  bar,  and  boy! 
did  I  get  inflated. 

PICK:  Speakin'  of  inflation— play  dat 
inflation  song. 

PAT:   Whut  is  de  inflation  song? 

PICK:  "If  a  hen  should  lay  an  ostrich 
egg — whut  would  de  rooster  say?" 

(Pick  and  Pat,  ONE  NIGHT 
STANDS.) 

GEORGE:  You  knoiv,  Tom,  my  uncle 
was  a  miner. 

TOM:  Is  that  so,  George ?  Well,  I 
was  a  minor,  too.  .  .  .  I  was  a  minor  until 
I  was  eighteen  years  old. 

GEORGE:  Why,  Tom.  I  didn't  knozv 
you  worked  in  the  coal  mi)ies. 

TOM:  Who?  I  never  said  I  ivorked  in 
the  coal  mines.    I  said  I  was  a  minor. 

GEORGE:  All  right— all  right.  But 
if  you  never  ivorked  in  the  mines,  how 
were  you  a  miner  'til  you  ivere  eighteen  f 

TOM:  Why,  George,  everybody's  a 
minor  till  he's  eighteen! 

(Tom  Howard  and  George  Shclton, 
RUDY  VALLEE  Program.) 


ALLEN :  I'll  say ;  it'll  prove  whether 
or  not  those  theatres  can  be  emptied  in 
three  minutes. 

PORTLAND:  Why  didn't  they  make 
it  in  color,  like  "Becky  Sharp?" 

ALLEN:    What  good  would  that  do? 

PORTLAND  :  Well,  at  the  finish,  when 
you  all  realize  what  you've  done,  you  could 
blush  unnoticed. 

(Fred  Allen,  TOWN  HALL  TO- 
NIGHT.) 

MOLASSES :  Love  is  supposed  to  be 
tender. 

JANUARY:  Huh!  So  is  a  thirty-cent 
steak. 

(Molasses  and  January,  SHOW  BOAT.) 

JACK:  Say,  Wilson,  I  hear  you  spent 
the  summer  in  Denver.  What's  the  chief 
industry  there? 

DON:  Opera  singers,  Jack.  You've 
heard  of  Colorado  sopranos. 

JACK:  Of  course,  Don.  I  suppose 
they  get  that  way  from  the  high  allo-uidel 

(Jack  Benny  and  Don  Wilson,  JELLO 
Program.) 


PORTLAND :  This  picture  of  yours 
should  do  a  lot  for  the  movie  industry. 
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BOTTLE:  Mr.  Baker,  I  have  a  very 
sad  dentist. 

PHIL:   Sad  dentist?    Why  sad,  Bottle? 

BOTTLE:  He's  always  down  in  the 
mouth. 

BAKER:  Yeah.  ...  I  see.  Makes 
mountains  out  of  molars! 

(Phil  Baker  and  Bottle,  GULF  Pro- 
gram.) 

JOLSON :  Speaking  of  golf,  a  great 
many  people  would  like  to  know  if  learn- 
ing to  play  golf  is  like  learning  to  drive 
a  car.  .  .  .  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  when  you 
learn  to  plav  golf  you  don't  hit  anything. 

MAXINE:  Oh,  Mr.  Jolson  .  .  .  today 
my  Granddaddy  is  86  years  old  and  he 
has  25  children.  Don't  you  think  I  ought 
to  uotifv  the  newspapers? 

JOLSON:  No!  Not  yet— why  don't 
you  wait  until  you  get  the  final  score? 

(.11  Jolson  and  Maxine  Lcivis,  SHELL 
CHATEAU.) 


JESSEL :  I'm  crossing  homing  pigeons 
with  parrots. 

JOLSON:  Why,  Georgie,  what's  the 
idea  ? 

JESSEL:  Say,  listen — if  a  pigeon  gets 
lost  at  least  he  can  ask  his  way  home! 

(Georqe  Jcssel  and  A!  Jolson,  SHELL 
CHATEAU.) 


FAMOUS  INVENTIONS 

Eyeglasses  with  vertical  stripes  for 
bank  tellers  so  they  can  recognize  their 
clients  when  they  meet  them  on  the  street. 

Especially  large  ink  Ixittles  exclusively 
for  making  capital  letters. 

Ink  with  the  spaces  already  in  it  so  you  j 
don't  have  to  raise  your  pen  from  the  i 
paper. 

A  piano  with  the  strings  straight  up  in 
the  air  for  people  who  prefer  to  play  the  ; 
harp. 

Bent  smoke  for  when  your  chimney  gets  j 
bent,  if  it  should. 

The  Bellago  ...  a  bell  that  when  you 
press  the  button  it  rings  ten  minutes  ago.  ; 
This  is  mostly  for  getting  the  firemen  to  j 
your  house  before  the   fire   starts,   if  it  i 
should. 

An  alarm  clock  with  half  a  bell  so 
when  two  people  are  rooming  together  it 
just  wakes  one  of  them. 

(Col.  Stoopnaglc  and  Budd.  FORD  M(M 
TOR  Program.) 


MAR)':  You  know,  my  uncle  cele- 
brated July  4th  last  February. 

JACK:'  Celebrated  July'  4th  in  Feb- 
ruary!   How,  Mary? 

MARY:  Oh,  he' shot  himself! 

(Jaek  Penny  and  Mary  Liviuystona; 
JELLO  PROGRAM.) 


DAN:  Lissen  here,  Misery  .  .  .  you 
forgot  somcthin'.  You  forgot  dat  you 
owes  me  two  bits. 

BILL:  No,  I  ain't  forgot,  Dan.  But 
gimme  time.  ...  I  will! 

(Lazy  Dan  and  Misery  Bill,  OLD  ENG- 
LISH  WAX  Program.) 
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ONLY 

RADIO  COVERING" 
4' 2  TO  2,400  METERS. 
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30  DqqsfRH  Trial! 


PUSH-BUTTON  TUNING 
(Noises  Suppressed) 

Mow,  Push  Button  Silent  Tuning  is 
sffered  for  first  time!  Simply  pushing 
silencer  Button  hushes  set  between 
.tations  .  .  .  suppresses  noises.  Press- 
ng  Station  Finder  Button  automatic' 
illy  indicates  proper  dial  position  for 
stinging  in  extremely  weak  stations. 

Acousti-Tone  V-Spread  Design 

(Patent  Pending) 

Establishes  new  radio  style  overnight!  The 
/'Front  Dispersing  Vanes  were  developed  by 
vlidwest  engineers  as  a  result  of  a  study  of 
lirectional  effect  of  the  Midwest  Full  Scope 
"ligh  Fidelity  Speaker.  These  Vanes  spread 
he  beautiful  lacework  of  the  "highs"  through* 
lut  the  entire  room  in  a  scientific  manner . . . 
lirecting  the  High  Fidelity  waves  uniformly 
o  the  ear.  Send  for  new  FREE  40-page 
:atalog.  It  pictures  the  complete  line  of 
leautiful  1936  Acousti-Tone  V-Spread  con» 
oles  .  .  .  and  chassis  ...  in  four  colors. 

FULL  SCOPE  HIGH  FIDELITY 
Brilliant 
Concert  Tone 

Now,  get  complete 
range  of  audible 
frequencies  from 
3  0  to  16,000 
cycles,  being 
transmitted  by 
four  new  High  Fi* 
delity  Broadcasting 
stations — W1XBS, 
W9XBY,  W2XR 
and  W6XAL. 
Glorious  new 
Acousti-tone  is 
achieved 

assuring  life-like, 
crystal  -  clear 
"concert"  realism. 

V-FRONT 


sm 


yours.    Send  today  for  money-saving 

GEORGE  OLSEN  PRAISES 
LIFE-LIKE  TONE  REALISM 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. — After  comparing 
many  different  makes,  I  finally  decided 
upon  Midwest.  It  out-performs  other 
radios  costing  almost  twice  as  much.  The 
crystal-clear  tone  is  so  life-like  that  it 
sounds  as  though  I  am  in  the  studios, 
actually  hearing 
artists  performing. 

TODAY'S  FINEST  RADIO 
SAYS  TED  FIO  RITO 

My  new  Midwest  is  finest  radio  I  have 
had  pleasure  of  hearing.  Bass-Treble  con- 
trol  is  marvelous  .  .  .  enables  one  to  hear 
every  instrument  tp 
in   orchestra.  ^pjT^lCjc 


now 
facts. 


"C1  VERYWHERE,  radio 
*-i  enthusiasts  are  praising 

this  amazingly  beautiful,  bigger,  better,  more 
powerful,  super  selective,  18'tube  6'tuning  range 
radio.  They  say  it  is  a  tremendous  improvement 
over  Midwest's  16-tube  set,  so  popular  last  season. 
It  is  sold  direct  to  you  from  Midwest  Laboratories  S| 
at  a  positive  saving  of  30%  to  50%.  (This  state- 
ment has  been  verified  by  a  Certified  Public 
Accountant  who  conducted  an  impartial  survey 
among  representative  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Thrill  to  new  explorations  in  sections  of  radio 
raido  retailers.)  Before  you  buy  any  radio,  write  spectrum  that  are  strangers  to  you.  Every  type 
for  FREE  40-page  1936  catalog.  Never  before  so  0f  broadcast  from  North  and  South  America, 
much  radio  for  so  little  money.  Why  pay  more?  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia  is 

You  are  triple-protected  with:  One  Year  Guarantee,  Foreign 
Reception  Guarantee  and  Money-Back  Guarantees! 
This  super  Midwest  will  out-perform  $200  to  $300  sets  on 
a  point-for-point  comparison.  That  is  why  nationally  known 
orchestra  leaders  like  Fred  Waring,  George  Olsen,  Jack  Denny, 
Ted  Fio  Rito,  and  others  use  Midwest  sets  to  study  types  of 
harmony  and  rhythmic  beats  followed  by  leading  American 
and  Foreign  orchestras. 

80  ADVANCED  1936  FEATURES 

Scores  of  marvelous  features,  many  exclusive,  explain  Midwest 
super  performance  and  thrilling  world-wide  all-wave  reception 
.  .  .  enable  Midwest  to  bring  in  weak  distant  foreign  stations, 
with  full  loud  speaker  volume,  on  channels  adjacent  to  locals. 
Only  Midwest  offers  so  many  features  .  .  .  only  Midwest 
tunes  as  low  as  AVi  meters  .  .  .  only  Midwest  gives  the 
sensational  new  Push-Button  Tuning  feature,  etc.  See  pages 
12  to  21  in  FREE  catalog  for  description  of  the  80  features. 
Read  about  advantages  of  6  Tuning  ranges  .  .  .  offered  for 
first  time:  E,  A,  L,  M,  H  and  U.  They  make  this  Sup_er 
De  Luxe  18-tube  set  the  equivalent  of  six  different 
radios  .  .  .  offer  tuning  ranges  not  obtain 
able  in  other  radios  at  any  price! 

DEAL  DIRECT  WITH 
LABORATORIES 

No  middlemen's  prof 
its  to  pay  —  you  buy  ||PB^V^ 
at  wholesale  price  di'  ta^II/i 
 4.  {  IJ  4- — BUtW^WMW 


METAL  TUBES 

This  Midwest  is  engineered  from  the  ground  up  to 
6ee  either  the  new  METAL  tubes  or  glass-metal 
counterpart  tubes.    Octal  sockets  and  newest  circuits 
permit  use  of  either  type  .  .  .  just  as  you  desire. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY / 


FOR 

FREE  30-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  and  40- 
PAGE  FOUR-COLOR  FREE  CATALOG 


rect  from  laboratories 
...saving  30%  to  50%.  Increasing  costs 
are  sure  to  result  in  higher  radio  prices  soon.  Buy 
before  the  big  advance  .  .  .  NOW  .  .  .  while 

you   can   take   advantage   of   Midwest's  sensational  values. 

You  can  order  your  Midwest  1936  Full  Scope  High  Fidelity  z  Minwcer  oxnin  moo 

Acousti-Tone  radio  from  the  40-page  catalog  with  as  much  =  ™,DWE»T       °}°  V.  J/.' 

certainty  of  satisfaction  as  if  you  were  to  come  yourself  z  DeD'-  ,7S'    Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

to  our  great  radio  laboratories.    You  save  30%   to   50%  s  Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send  me 

.  .  .  you  get  30  days  FREE  trial  ...  as  little  as  $5.00  =  your  new  FREE  catalog,  complete  de- 
puts  a  Midwest  radio  in  your  home  .  .  .  Satisfaction  s  *J!^JS^^!L5SL™I5L!55l 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 


z  offer,    and   FREE   Miniature  Rotating 


User-Agents 
Make  Easy 
Extra  Money 

Check  Here 
for  r-l 
Details  I— I 


.1, 

miDWEST  RADIO  CORP. 

Ws  Name 
^J:  Addrass 

DEPT.  17$        CINCINNATI ,  OHIO  U.S.A. 

BR?  Town  State  

Established  I920       Cable  Address  MIRACO  All  Codes 

j?                 D  Check  here,  if  interested  in  a 

Midwest  All- Wave  Battery  Radio 


THANKS— 
FD  RATHER  HAVE 
A  LUCKY 

-They're  easy  on 
my  throat 
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IN  LOVE  WITH  HER  SLAVE 


.  .  .  What  happened  when  beautiful  aristocratic  Arabella 
Bishop  became  the  captive  of  the  man  she  had  once  pur- 
chased at  the  slave  block  for  ten  pounds? 

Admiration  for  his  proudly  insolent  manner  and  for  his 
refusal  to  be  humbled  by  those  supposed  to  be  his  masters, 
coupled  with  a  strange  inner  feeling,  had  prompted  her  to 
bid  ten  pounds  for  this  man  when  he  was  auctioned  off. 
And  although  his  manner  toward  this  girl,  who  had  bought 
him  as  she  would  buy  a  horse,  was  one  of  scorn,  Peter 
Blood  could  not  dismiss  the  face  of  Arabella  from  his  mind. 
.  .  .  Even  the  hardship  and  torture  of  a  slave's  life  could 
not  do  this.  .  .  . 


r 


You  will  enjoy  reading  the  thrilling  romance  of  Captain 
Blood — an  exciting  story  of  slavery  and  piracy  in  the  Car- 
ibbean. The  complete  story  of  "Captain  Blood,"  Warner's 
new  picture,  starring  Errol  Flynn  and  Olivia  de  Havilland, 
appears  in  the  January  issue  of  SCREEN  ROMANCES. 


Other  complete  stories  in  this  issue  include  "Riffraff,"  with 
Jean  Harlow  and  Spencer  Tracy.  .  .  .  Jack  Oakie,  Joe  Penner 
and  Frances  Langford  in  "Collegiate."  .  .  .  Paul  Muni  in 
"Enemy  of  Man."  .  .  .  Gene  Raymond  in  "Seven  Keys  to 
Baldpate."  .  .  .  Also  previews  of  "Hands  Across  the  Table," 
with  Carole  Lombard.  .  .  .  Shirley  Temple  in  "The  Littlest 
Rebel."  .  .  .  "Mary  Burns,  Fugitive"  with  Sylvia  Sidney.  .  .  . 
"Transatlantic  Tunnel"  with  Richard  Dix  and  Madge  Evans. 


THE  LOVE  STORY  MAGAZINE  OF  THE  SCREEN     •     JANUARY    ISSUE    NOW    ON    SALE  EVERYWHERE 
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JUST  LIKE  A 
MAN. TO  CHOOSE 
A  PRETTY  FACE 


Yet  in  tier 
heart  she 
knew  her 
bad  skin 
was  no 
asset  for 
any  Job 


WISH  MY  SKIN  WAS  CLEAR  1 
LIKE  HERS— BUT  THIS  IS  NO  J 


X  WOULD  HAVE  MIP2EO 
"THAT  BLONDE  GlKLL  UUST  \ 
NOW.  FINE  REFERENCES-.) 
^SOUNDS  CAPABLE  -  BUT  / 
HER.  SKIN/J 


Don't  let 
adolescent  pimples 
keep  YOU  out  of  a  job! 

Between  the  ages  13  and  25, 
important  glands  develop.  This 
causes  disturbances  throughout 
the  body.  The  skin  becomes  over- 
sensitive. Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin 
— and  pimples  are  the  result. 

For  the  treatment  of  these  ad- 
olescent pimples,  doctors  pre- 
scribe Fleischmann's  Yeast.  This 
fresh  yeast  clears  the  blood  of  the 
skin  irritants  that  cause  pimples. 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  3 
times  a  day,  before  meals,  until 
your  skin  is  entirely  clear. 


—create  7%?  s&*f 

by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  tbe  blood 
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THE  FUNNIEST  PICTURE  SINCE 
CHAPLIN'S  SHOULDER  ARMS 


And  that— 

If  your  memory  is  good  .  . . 
Was  way  back  yonder! 

★  ★  ★ 

We've  gone  a  long  way  back 
We  admit. 
But  then,  consider  what 
"A  NIGHT  AT  THE  OPERA"  has- 
And  you'll  see  why 
We  feel  safe 
In  making 
This  comparison. 

★  ★  ★ 

It  has 

The  Marx  Brothers— 
Groucho  . .  .  Chico 
And  Harpo— 

Every  one  of  them  a  comic  genius, 
And  together  the  funniest  trio 
That  ever  played  on  stage  or  screen 
In  this 

Or  any  other  country. 

★  ★  ★ 

And  it  was  written  by 
Two  famous  comedy  dramatists — 
George  Kaufman 
And  Morrie  Ryskind 
(George  is  the  fellow  who  wrote 
"Once  in  a  Lifetime," 
"Merrily  We  Roll  Along," 
And  Morrie  collaborated 
With  George  on 

"Of  Thee  I  Sing"  and  other  hits) 
This  is  their  first  joint  job 
Of  movie  writing. 
Their  stage  successes  were 
Laugh  riots— 


Imagine  what  they  do 
With  the  wider  range 
Of  the  screen — 
And  three  master  comics 
To  do  their  stuff. 

*  *  *  -^2§tS$ 

Then  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
Put  #1,000,000  into 
Making  this  picture. 
Yes,  sir!  One  million  dollars 
For  ninety  consecutive  minutes 
Of  entertainment. 
Which, 

So  our  Certified 
Public  Accountant  says, 
Is  #12,000  worth  of  laughs 
Per  minute  (and  that,  we  think, 
Is  an  all-time  high) . 


And  lest  we  forget, 
That  new  song— "Alone" 
By  Nacio  Herb  Brown 
And  Arthur  Freed 
(The  tunesmiths  who  gave  you 
Five  happy  hit  numbers  in 
"Broadway  Melody  of  1936")- 
And  there's  lots  of 
Music  and  romance 
For  instance 
Allan  Jones'  rendition 
Of  "II  Trovatore" 
(Watch  this  boy,  he's 
A  new  singing  star) 
And  watch 
Kitty  Carlisle  — 
She  is  something 
To  watch! 


A  NIGHT  AT 
THE  OPERA 

Starring  the 

MARX  BROTHERS 

with  KITTY  CARLISLE  and  ALLAN  JONES  •  A  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Picture 
Directed  by  Sam  Wood  •  Story  by  George  S.  Kaufman  and  Morrie  Ryskind 
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David  E.  Green  Photo 


Jackson  Photo 


The  type  of  evening  gown  worn  by  Vivienne 
Segal  (upper  left),  simple,  well-cut,  sophisticated 
black,  fits  the  conception  of  an  evening  gown 
that  can  be  worn  in  any  setting.  The  black  and 
white  notes  are  the  ones  to  strike  if  you  would 
dine  and  dance  smartly.  (Center  picture)  Gladys 
Swarthout  wears  an  effective  gown  of  white, 
under  a  monk's  cowled  cape  of  black.  (Upper 
right)  Harriet  Hilliard  is  a  picture  of  slender  and 
graceful  loveliness  in  black  velvet.  (Right)  Leo 
Reisman,  of  the  Philip  Morris  program,  leading 
his  popular  orchestra  in  Central  Park  Casino. 


•3;  Vf  •  -  E- 


■  / 
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A  STUDY  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  FOR  GLAMOROUS  GATHERINGS 


"I  HATE  fat  women,"  declared  Leo  Reisman  vocifer- 
ously, grasping  his  pencil  almost  as  though  it  were  a 
baton. 

I  seized  my  own  pencil  with  jubilation,  for  here  at  last 
was  a  man  who  would  say  what  he  liked  and  didn't  like 
about  women,  and  who  wouldn't  he  wishy-washy  about  it. 
A  man,  moreover,  who  long  has  been  in  a  position  to 
observe  women  at  their  best  and  at  their  worst  .  .  .  danc- 
ing, romancing,  dining,  wining,  primping,  preening  .  .  . 
under  the  glare  and  glitter  of  night  club  lights.  As  an 
outstanding  dance  orchestra  conductor,  Leo  Reisman  has 
set  the  musical  stage  for  many  glamorous  gatherings, 
including  those  on  the  old  Waldorf-Astoria  roof,  which 


was  "the  tops"  with  the  Four  Hundred  .  .  .  and  in  more 
recent  years  the  Central  Park  Casino,  where  he  has  been 
setting  a  long-time  record. 

Mr.  Reisman  expressed  amazement  over  the  fact  that 
out  of  an  entire  assemblage  of  women  there  are  so  few 
who  have  figures  to  measure  up  to  anything  like  Ziegfeld 
(or  even  television)  standards.  He  believes  that  a  wo- 
man's figure  is  her  biggest  asset  or  liability,  the  biggest 
contributing  factor  to  her  attractiveness  or  unattraetive- 
ness.  He  finds  women  in  general  too  neglectful  of  their 
weight.  Nobody  loves  a  fat  woman  .  .  .  on  the  dance 
floor.  We  have  almost  the  same  temptations  to  stick  pins 
in  her  as  we  do  in  a  balloon  on  New  Year's  Eve.  A 
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CHOCOLATE  WCKf 


woman  who  wants  to  step  to  the 
gay  and  exciting  places  should  watch 
her  step  when  it  comes  to  her  figure. 

The  interesting  angle  which  Mr. 
Reisman  gave  to  this  question  of 
feminine  avoirdupois  is  the  matter 
of  a  man's  psychological  reaction  to 
a  heavy  dancing  partner.  His  re- 
action to  her  is  rather  like  that  to  a 
lodestone  'round  his  neck,  which  he 
would  hate  to  think  of  dragging 
around  for  a  lifetime.  It's  a  weighty 
problem  to  think  of  her  at  all  ro- 
mantically. He  wants  the  light  and 
joyous  touch  in  his  life.  He  wants 
an  unencumhered,  carefree  future. 
The  woman  with  the  slim,  light,  and 
lithesome  figure  has  all  the  psycho- 
logical advantage  when  it  comes  to 
matrimonial  thoughts.  Take  it  from 
Leo  Reisman,  the  psychological  ad- 
vantage is  an  important  one. 

Maybe  it  is  sort  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  your  good  humor  to  talk 
about  the  problem  of  plumpness 
when  the  season  of  good  cheer  and 
feasting  is  upon  us  .  .  .  when  hot 
mince  pie  seduces  even  the  most 
ardent  sylph.  Christmas  comes  but 
once  a  year,  and  who  is  a  beauty 
editor  to  cast  a  spirit  of  gloom  over 
the  festive  board?  But  if  you  feast 
at  dinner,  you  can  fast  at  breakfast, 
you  know.  A  breakfast  of  fruit 
(citric)  juices  will  be  grand  for  you. 
And  a  three-day  fruit  or  milk  diet, 
after  the  holiday  "stuffing"  is  over, 
would  be  excellent  for  dispositions, 
digestions,  and  figures.  The  milk 
diet  I  offered  you  last  month  is  still 
available.  Just  drop  me  a  line  if  you 
would  like  a  copy. 

When  a  girl  is  invited  to  a  party, 
the  first  thing  she  immediately  be- 
gins to  figure  out  is  what  to  wear. 
According  to  Mr.  Reisman,  we  ought 
to  do  more  figuring  in  black  and 
white  when  it  comes  to  dressing  for 
the  evening.  He  believes  that  a  wo- 
man's costume  should  blend  in  with 
its  setting.  As  an  artist,  Reisman  is 
annoyed  by  offenses  against  the 
beauty  of  line  and  proportion  ('7 
hate  fat  women!") ,  and  by  offenses 
against  color  harmony.  Color  and 
line  are  important  to  him,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  they  should  be  more  im- 
portant in  the  feminine  scheme  of 
things. 

Supper  clubs  in  recent  years  have 
gone  in  for  modernistic  color  schemes 
in  a  big  way.  We  are  apt  to  find 
ourselves  against  a  background  of 
red  and  green  and  blue,  or  almost  any 
other  conceivable,  or  inconceivable 
color  combination.  We  never  know. 
Then  again  the  walls  may  be  done 
in  a  blend  of  pale  pastels  and  silver. 
So  we  may  be  flaunting  a  red  dress 
against  a  delicate  background  of 
pink  and  lavendar,  or  a  pink  dress 
against  black  and  orange  background. 
The  same  (Continued  on  page  73) 


Ex-Lax  is  so  pleasant  to  take  .  .  . 
so  gentle  — so  effective 


YOU  can,  if  you  want  to,  swal- 
low some  nasty-tasting  stuff 
while  your  whole  self  rebels 
against  it.  You  can  strain  your 
system  with  some  violent  harsh 
cathartic.  But . . .  why? 

Why  —  when  you  can  take  a 
laxative  that  tastes  like  a  piece  of 
delicious  chocolate.  And  enjoy 
the  mildest,  most  pleasant  and 
painless  relief  from  that  dreaded 
old  enemy  to  health  and  love- 
liness . . .  constipation. 

More  women  take  Ex-Lax  than 
any  other  laxative.  And  so  do 
more  men,  and  children,  too.  It's 
America's  favorite  laxative  . . . 
46,000,000  boxes  were  bought 
in  this  country  last  year  alone. 
Follow  the  leader  .  .  .  and  you 
can't  go  wrong! 

Tune  in  on  "Strange  as  it  Seems" ,  new  Ex-Lax  Radio 


Ex-Lax  comes  in  10c  and  25c 
boxes  at  all  drug  stores.  Insist 
on  the  genuine! 

GUARD  AGAINCT  COLDS !...  Remember 
these  common-sense  rules  for  fighting  colds 
—  get  enough  sleep,  eat  sensibly,  dress 
warmly,  keep  out  of  drafts,  keep  your  feet 
dry,  and  keep  regular  —  with  Ex-Lax,  the 
delicious  chocolated  laxative. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON'  — TODAY! 

EX-LAX,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  170 

Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  V.  M«16 
Please  send  free  sample  of  Ex-Lax. 


Name 
Address 


(//  vou  lirr  in  Canada,  icrite  Ex-Lnr,  Ltd., 
736  A'o/rc  Dame  SI.  11'..  Montreal) 


When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 

Program.  See  local  newspaper  for  station  and  time. 
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RADIO  RAMBLINGS 


WORDS  AND  MUSIC 

Boake  Carter,  famous  news  com- 
mentator, speaks  2,200  words  in  each 
of  his  fifteen  minute  broadcasts. 

Hal  Kemp  has  added  tzvo  new  in- 
struments to  his  orchestra,  an  electric 
organ  and  an  electric  guitar.  You'll 
be  hearing  them  on  the  Phil  Baker 
show,  Sunday  nights,  over  CBS. 

A  short  story  by  Gabriel  Heatter, 
NBC  week-end  commentator,  was 
selected  by  Arthur  T.  Vance,  editor 
of  Pictorial  Review,  as  the  year's 
best  short  story,  and  as  we  go  to 
press  it  is  being  put  in  dramatic  form  for  the  air-waves. 

Andre  Kostelanetz,  whose  orchestra,  augmented  by  an 
18-voicc  chorus,  forms  a  brilliant  musical  tapestry  for 
the  singing  of  Lily  Pons  and  Nino   Martini  on  the 


Chesterfield  program,  is  one  of 
radio's  leading  maestros.  What  skil- 
ful artists  do  with  colors  and  talented 
orators  and  writers  do  with  words, 
Kostelanetz  does  with  music.  His  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  versatile 
orchestras  on  the  air — a  45-piecc  en- 
semble, drawn  from  the  finest  sym- 
phony orchestras  and  dance  bands  in 
the  country. 

Leslie  Howard's  radio  audience 
mail  includes  a  large  percentage  of 
letters  from  his  English  fans,  who 
are  short-wave  listeners. 

Paul  IVhiteman  has  a  budget  of  $6,000.00  per  program, 
under  his  new  contract — which  means  that  the  IVoodbury 
soap  program  will  have  some  starry  guest  talent. 

Jessica  Dragonette,  Cities  Service  soprano,  who  recently 


JUST  TO  GIVE  YOU 
THE  LOWDOWN! 
LATEST  NEWS  OF 
STUDIOS,  STARS, 
AND  PROGRAMS. 


Wide  World 

(Above)  A  doughnut  race  at  the  Boys'  Club  of 
New  York — Jimmie  Durante,  Benny  Croce  (the 
winner)  and  Frank  "Bring-'em-Back-Alive"  Buck. 
(Below)  Jesse  Block  (left),  Lou  Holtz  (right) 
guests  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover  (center)  and  "G  Men." 

Wide  World 


Miss  Virginia 
Verrill  helps 
Mark  Warnow 
trim  a  gay 
ChristmasTree 
for  little  two- 
year-old  San- 
dra Warnow. 
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(Top  Picture)  Here  are  the  "Three  Little  Words." 
Billie  Severance,  Frances  Joy  and  Beth  Raborn, 
a  charming  trio,  singing  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 
(Middle  Picture)  Meet  the  new  radio  firm  of 
Benny  and  Bartlett.  Michael  Bartlett,  the  new 
singing  star,  will  broadcast  with  the  comedian. 
(Bottom  Picture)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ozzie  Nelson, 
after  their  wedding  at  the  home  of  Ozzie's 
mother.  Ozzie  is  the  noted  orchestra  leader; 
his  wife  (Harriet  Hilliard)  a  popular  radio  singer. 

observed  her  tenth  anniversary  on  the  air.  recalled  her 
first  microphone  experience.  "I  was  terrified!  I  wanted 
to  run  awav,  and  never  come  back,"  she  said.  "But  how 
glad  I  am  now  that  I  didn't!" 

When  broadcasting,  Lawrence  Tibbctt,  CBS  celebrated 
baritone,  won't  liave  an  audience.  But  when  he  is  learning 
mew  songs  and  roles  at  home,  he  asks  for  listeners.  He 
says  he  zvorks  harder  if  there  is  someone  to  hear  him. 

Guy  Lombardo  has  added  a  new  member  to  his  Royal 
{Canadians,  making  an  even  dozen  musicians.  The  new- 
comer is  Wayne  Webb,  a  trombonist  from  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Phil  Baker,  "Great  American  Tourist,"  plays  golf.  Dur- 
jing  a  round  on  a  Connecticut  course  last  week  he  sliced 
miserably  off  the  fourteenth  tee  and  landed  deep  in  the 
rough.  After  a  long  search  he  found  the  ball  and  said  to 
the  caddy:  "Well,  son.  what  do  I  do  now?" 

"I  dunno,  sir,"  replied  the  youngster.  "Nobody's  ever 
been  here  before." 

Vivienne  Segal's  voice  has  a  range  of  two  and  one-half 
!  octaves,  which  enables  her  to  sing  in  a  contralto  range, 
although  she  is  a  soprano. 

Billy  Halop,  radio's  "Bobby  Benson,"  is  now  having 
his  fling  at  Broadway's  legitimate  stage.    The  popular 
I  juvenile  star  is  playing  a  role  in  "Dead  End,"  new  play 
of  Sydney  Kingsley. 

SCHOOL  DAYS 

Phil  Baker  was  the  laziest  pupil  in  the  Philadelphia 
Public  School  system.  .  .  .  Mike  Bartlett  zvas  once  a 
chorus-girl  in  a  Princeton  Triangle  Club  musical.  .  .  . 
Helen  Hayes  was  an  honor  student  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
School  in  Washington.  D.  C.  During  vacations  sJic  came 
to  New  York  for  featured  parts  on  Broadway.  .  .  .  Jack 
Benny  was  called  "Mouse"  by  his  school-mates  at 
Waukcgan,  Illinois,  because  he  z^as  so  shy  and  quiet.  .  .  . 
Lawrence  Tibbctt  failed  to  make  the  High  School  Glee 
Club.  .  .  .  Hal  Kemp  organized  his  now  famous  orchestra 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  California.  .  .  . 
Johnny  Green  majored  in  economics  at  Harvard.  .  .  . 
Agnes  Moorchcad,  who  is  "Mrs.  Crowder"  in  Helen 
Hayes'  radio  serial,  "The  New  Penny,"  studied  for  a 
Master's  degree  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  .  .  .  Don 
Voorhees  was  leader  of  the  Allcntown,  Pennsylvania,  High 
School  Band.  .  .  .  Sigmund  Romberg  zvas  educated  to  be 
an  engineer.  .  .  . 

PHILOSOPHY 

"There  is  no  lasting  happiness.  Joys  come  and  go.  and 
in  between  the  heartaches  fall.  He  only  can  find  it  good 
to  live  who  has  determined  in  ail  tests  to  do  his  best." 
— Edgar  A.  Guest,  poet-star  of  the  Welcome  Valley 
program. 

"A  woman's  tongue  zvould  make  excellent  shoe  leather. 
It  never  wears  out."— Fred  Allen.  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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BOARD  OF 
REVIEW 


RATINGS 

At  present,  there  are  so  many  excellent  programs  on  the  air  the 
judges  found  it  quite  impossible  to  single  out  the  best  five.  Prac- 
tically every  important  program  has  been  considered,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, space  does  not  permit  a  complete  listing.  The  ratings  are 
as  follows: 

****  Excellent         *+*  Good  **  Fair 

The  ratings  of  the  Board  of  Review  are  a  consensus  of  opinion 
of  radio  editors  throughout  the  country  and  do  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  editorial  opinion  of  Radio  Stars  -Magazine. 

There  has  been  an  amazing  general  improvement  in  radio  pro- 
grams. Today  there  is  scarcely  a  program  on  the  air  which  is 
without  merit. 


Lester  C.  Grady 

Radio  Stars  Magazine.  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N .  Y.  World-Telegram,  N.  Y.  C. 
S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Norman  Siegel 
Cleveland  Press,   Cleveland,  0. 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age-Herald.  Birmingham. 
Ala. 


Lecta  Rider 

Houston  Chronicle,    Houston,  Texa 
Si  Steinhauser 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Leo  Miller 
Bridgeport  Herald.   Bridgeport,  Con 

Charlotte  Greer 
Newark  Evening  News,  Newark,  N. 
Richard  G.  Moffett 
Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


James  Sullivan 

Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 
R.  B.  Westergaard 
Register  &  Tribune.  Des  Moines,  la. 

C.  L.  Kern 
Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Larry  Wolters 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  III. 
James  E.  Chinn 
Evening   and  Sunday  Star.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


H.  Dean  Fitzer 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Vivian  M.  Gardner 
Wisconsin  News.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Joe  Haeffner 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y 
Andrew  W.  Foppe 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati.  0. 
Oscar  H.  Fernbach 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 


***★ 

AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC  WITH  FRANK  MUNN,  VIVIENNE 
SEGAL  AND  GUS  HAENSCHEN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

Current  winner  of  Radio  Stars  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Radio  Award. 

LUCKY  STRIKE  HIT  PARADE  WITH 
FRED  ASTAIRE,  AL  GOODMAN,  KAY 
THOMPSON  AND  CHARLES  CARLISLE 
(NBC).  ,    _.  . 

Recent  winner  of  Radio  Stars  Distin- 
guished Service  to  Radio  Award. 

HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL  WITH  DICK  POW- 
ELL, LOUELLA  PARSONS,  FRANCES 
LANGFORD,  GUEST  SCREEN  STARS 
AND  RAY  PAIGE'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

A  preview  of  a  forthcoming  movie  with  the 
original  cast  as  its  outstanding  feature. 

EDDIE  CANTOR  WITH  PARKYAKAR- 
KAS,  JIMMY  WALLINGTON  AND  GUEST 
ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Eddie's  gags  arc  funnier  and  the  tunes 
more  melodious  than  ever. 

COLUMBIA  SYMPHONIC  HOUR  — VIC- 
TOR  BAY,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

The  classics  as  you  would  have  them 
played. 

FLEISCHMANN  VARIETY  HOUR  WITH 
RUDY  VALLEE  AND  GUESTS  (NBC). 

No  wonder  it's  tops.  Practically  every  well 
known  entertainer  has  guest-starred  for 
Rudy. 

ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC). 

So  realistic  that  you  feel  yourself  a  mem- 
ber of  this  popular  radio  family. 

CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  WITH  JES- 
SICA DRAGONETTE  (NBC). 

Jessica's  lovely  voice  and  a  distinctive  sup- 
porting symphony. 

MAJOR  BOWES'  AMATEUR  HOUR 
(NBC). 

The  u'hole  country  listens,  and  why  not? 

VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  WITH  WILLIAM 
DALY'S  ORCHESTRA,  MARGARET 
SPEAKS,  NELSON  EDDY,  RICHARD 
CROOKS   AND  MIXED  CHORUS  (NBC). 

There  is  no  finer  soprano  voice  on  the  air 
than  Margaret  Speaks. 


JELLO  PROGRAM  STARRING  JACK 
BENNY,  MICHAEL  BARTLETT  AND 
JOHNNY  GREEN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Originality,  humor  and  music  prevail. 

WALTZ  TIME — FRANK  MUNN,  TENOR; 
VIVIENNE  SEGAL,  SOPRANO;  AND  ABE 
LYMAN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Presenting  the  waltzes  you  love  in  the 
way  you  won't  forget  them. 

FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY- 
VICTOR  KOLAR,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

Giving  symphonic  music  a  large  air  follow- 
ing. 

LESLIE  HOWARD  DRAMATIC  SKETCH- 
ES (CBS). 

Broadcasts  with  the  same  restraint  and 
charm  which  made  him  so  popular  on  stage 
and  screen. 

GRACE  MOORE  (NBC). 

Beautiful  music  from  one  of  radio's  most 
beautiful  stars. 

WALLACE  BEERY  AND  THE  SHELL 
PROGRAM  (NBC). 

Wally  sets  a  new  style  for  masters  of  cere- 
monies. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CONCERTS  (NBC). 

Dignified  throughout. 

RCA  MAGIC  KEY  (NBC). 

A  wide  world  galaxy  of  guest  stars  on 
every  broadcast. 

WORLD  PEACEWAYS  (CBS). 

A  winning  argument  against  the  stupidity 
of  war  with  Deems  Taylor  in  charge. 

HELEN  HAYES  (NBC). 

Helen  is  far  superior  to  her  script. 

CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

Two  superb  stars,  l.ily  Pons  and  Kino 
Martini  share  honors  on  alternate  nights. 

TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC). 

Fred  Allen,  of  course,  and  with  his  usual 
sly,  hit s-the  mark  humor. 

FORD  PROGRAM  WITH  FRED  WAR- 
ING'S  PENNSYLANIANS  (CBS). 

Fred's  band  and  chorus  offer  melodies  in 
unusual  fashion. 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT,  BARITONE, 
WITH  DON  VORHEES  AND  HIS  OR- 
CHESTRA (CBS). 

Powerfully  good. 

CAMEL  CARAVAN  WITH  WALTER 
O'KEEFE,  DEANE  JANIS  AND  GLEN 
GRAY  AND  THE  CASA  LOMA  ORCHES- 
TRA (CBS). 

Smartness  throughout. 

PHIL  BAKER  WITH  BEETLE,  BOTTLE 
AND  HAL  KEMP'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Phil's  supporting  cast  is  almost  as  amusing 
as  himself. 

LUX  RADIO  THEATRE  (CBS). 

Perfectly  presented  dramatizations  with 
popular  picture  players. 

KATE  SMITH'S  COFFEE  TIME  WITH 
JACK  MILLER'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Kate  is  still  second  to  none  in  putting  over 

a  scng. 

MAXWELL  HOUSE  SHOW  BOAT  (NBC). 

Although  changes  are  taking  place,  Lanny 
Ross  is  still  headman. 

PALMOLIVE  BEAUTY  BOX  THEATRE 
(NBC). 

Dynamic  John  Barclay  and  guest  stars  in 
wcll  kiHr.cn  operettas. 

CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS). 

A  stirring  historical  picture  of  our  coun- 
try. 

PAUL  WHITEMAN'S  MUSIC  HALL 
(NBC). 

Featuring  Helen  Jcpson,  the  Metropolitan 

star. 

JUMBO  FIRECHIEF  SHOW  (NBC). 

Something  entirely  different  in  air  enter- 
tainment with  Jimmy  Durante,  Donald 
Novis  and  many  others. 

THE  BAKERS'  BROADCAST  WITH  ROB- 
ERT L.  RIPLEY;  OZZIE  NELSON  AND 
HIS  ORCHESTRA  WITH  HARRIET  H1L- 
LIARD  (NBC). 

Featuring  fascinating  Believe!  t-Or-Xots 
in  dramatic  form. 

GEORGE   BURNS  AND  GRACIE  ALLEN 

(CBS). 

Ted  H using.  Jacques  Rcnard's  orchestra 
and  some  fun  I 
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RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

The  classics  by  master  musicians. 

BOND  BREAD  WITH  FRANK  CRUMIT  AND 
JULIA  SANDERSON  (CBS). 

Homey  informality. 

MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY  (NBC). 

The  Major's  professionals  are  not  as  enter- 
taming  as  his  amateurs, 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  NIGHT  WITH  RAY 
PERKINS  (CBS). 

Competition  (?)  for  the  Major. 

PENTHOUSE  SERENADE  — DON  MARIO 
(NBC). 

Charles  Gaylord's  sophisticated  music  with 
two  tenors — Don  Mario  and  Jack  Fulton. 

LADY  ESTHER  PROGRAM  WITH  WAYNE 
KING  AND  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Soothing. 

FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PARTY 
(CBS). 

Dance  lovers'  delight. 

MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND  WITH 
RACHEL  CARLAY  AND  ANDY  SANNELLA'S 
ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

A  fast-moving  show  with  a  fascinating  French 
songbird. 

BOAKE  CARTER  (CBS). 

Clear,  unbiased  opinions  on  current  problems. 

ONE  NIGHT  STANDS  WITH  PICK  AND  PAT 
(CBS). 

Minstrel  stuff. 

JERRY  COOPER,  BARITONE  (CBS). 

A  comparatively  ne?u  voice  which  continues  to 
gain  more  and  more  listeners. 

SILKEN  STRINGS  WITH  CHARLES  PRE- 
VIN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Countess  Olga  Albaiti  is  starred. 

NEILA  GOODELLE  (NBC). 

Miss  Radio  Stars. 

TASTYEAST  OPPORTUNITY  MATINEE 
(NBC). 

An  amateur  show  in  which  the  amateurs  have 
a  swell  time. 

ROSES  AND  DRUMS  (NBC). 

Actual  Civil  War  happenings  blended  with  a 
stirring  romance. 

BROADWAY   VARIETIES  (CB3). 

Hcadlincrs  from  vaudei'illc  and  musical  com- 
edy. 

LAZY  DAN  (CBS). 

But  an  ambitious  program. 

SOCONY  SKETCHBOOK  (CBS). 

Johnny  Green  is  missed. 

A  AND  P  GYPSIES  (NBC). 

Harry  Horlick  and  his  orchestra.  Old  fa- 
vorites. 

SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS  (NBC). 

Proves  that  the  old  gags  are  the  best. 


Carlton  E.  Morse,  who  writes  the  scripts 
of  "One  Man's  Family."  He  works  in  a 
cubby  in  NBC's  program  department. 


PHILIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC). 

Phil  Duey,  "Johnny"  and  Leo  Rcisman  or- 
chestra. 

VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC). 

Humor  and  human  interest  in  a  swell  family. 

CAMPANA'S  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH  JUNE 
MEREDITH  AND  DON  AMECHE  (NBC). 

A  new  show  each  week  from  the  mythical  little 
tlieater  off  Times  Square. 

GABRIEL  HEATTER  (NBC). 

A  commentator  with  well  selected  and  con- 
scientiously prepared  tnaterial. 

HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC). 

A  new  and  novel  way  of  presenting  stars  and 
melodies. 

EVENING  IN  PARIS  (NBC). 

The  Pickens  Sisters  on  zc  boulevards, 

ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT  (CBS). 

Either  you  like  him  a  lot  or  not  at  all. 

LUM  AND  ABNER  (NBC). 

Life  at  Pine  Ridge,  if  you're  interested. 

MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS). 

The  girls  arc  better  than  ever.  New  situations 
and  new  characters. 

SINGIN'  SAM  (CBS). 

Songs,  mostly. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN  (CBS). 

Comfort  for  the  soul. 


Lovely  Deane  Janis,  a  new  singer,  who 
is  winning  great  favor  with  the  radio 
public  on  the  Walter  O'Keefe  program. 


SISTERS  OF  THE  SKILLET  (CBS). 

Ed  East  and  Ralph  Dumke,  clowning  around 
with  housewives'  problems. 

MELODIAN A  (CBS). 

Music  by  Abe  Lyman,  with  songs  by  Bernice 
Claire  and  Oliver  Smith. 

JERGENS  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER  WIN- 
CHELL  (NBC). 

Flash!   The  week's  gossip  in  fifteen  minutes. 

LOG  CABIN  (NBC). 

Conrad  Thibault  heads  the  cast. 

LIFE  SAVERS'  RENDEZVOUS  (NBC). 

Melodies  from  a  mythical  night  club  with  com- 
mercial references  galore. 

RICHARD  HIMBER'S  STUDEBAKER  CHAM- 
PIONS (CBS). 

Sweet  music  and  commercial  plugs  are  cut  to 
the  minimum. 

TOM  POWERS  (NBC). 

One  of  Broadway's  finest  actors  in  inimitable 
true  characterizations. 

WARDEN  LA  WES  (NBC). 

20,000  thrills  from  20.000  years  in  Sing  Sing. 

THORNTON  FISHER  SPORTS  REVUE  (NBC). 

Fisher  and  his  mile-a-minute  chatter ;  also  sport 
celebrities. 

ATLANTIC  FAMILY  (CBS). 

Frank  Parker  and  radio  relatives  tour  the 
country.    Guest  stars. 


Hal  Totten,  veteran  NBC  sports  an- 
nouncer, who  comments  on  sports,  past 
and  present,  on  Elgin  Campus  Revue. 

MARCH  OF  TIME  (CBS>. 

Five  times  a  week  and  five  times  as  thrilling. 

LOIS  LONG'S  WOMAN'S  PAGE  (CBS). 

The  ladies'  delight. 

AMOS  'N'  ANDY  (  NBC  ). 

And  all  of  their  well  established  characteri- 
zations. 

LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC). 

The  news  while  it's  still  news. 

DANGEROUS  PARADISE  (NBC>. 

A  perfect  blend  of  romance  and  adventure. 

BEN  BERNIE'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Ben  and  his  lads.  Wisecracks  and  snappy 
tunes. 

SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC). 

Sigmund  Romberg  and  Deems  Taylor  head  an 
informal  musical  half  hour. 

HARV  AND  ESTHER  (NBC). 

Songs,  stories,  laughs,  and  commercial  plugs. 

ATWATER  KENT  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

William  Daly  handles  the  baton. 

HOUSE  OF  GLASS  (NBC). 

Gertrude  Berg's  new  dramatic  offering,  but 
not  as  good  as  her  "Goldbergs." 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC). 

A  voice  that  will  delight  you. 

EDGAR  A.  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC). 

Down  to  earth  philosophy  and  story  telling. 

N.  T.  G.  AND  HIS  GIRLS  (NBC). 

Bringing  Brcadway  right  into  your  home. 

LUD  GLUSKIN  PRESENTS  (CBS). 

Continental  tunes  from  a  conductor  who  really 
knows  them. 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  (CBS). 

As  romantic  and  nostalgic  as  the  title  implies. 
Frank  Munn  again. 

VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS). 

Friendly  advice  which  has  helped  thousands. 

IRENE  RICH  (NBC). 

Starring  in  quarter  hour  dramas. 

BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CENTURY 
(CBS). 

Ad-ventures  into  space. 

BOBBY  BENSON   AND  SUNNY  JIM  (CBS). 

Boyhood  adventures  in  the  great  outdoors. 

ESSO  MARKETEERS  PRESENT  LOMBARDO 
ROAD  (CBS). 

Genial  Guy  Lombardo  and  brothers. 

RUBINOFF  AND  HIS  VIOLIN  (NBC). 

Separated  from  Eddie  Cantor,  but  doing  nicely. 

REFRESHMENT  TIME  WITH  RAY  NOBLE 
AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

This  English  orchestra  has  captivated  Amer- 
ican listeners. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE  (CBS). 

The  truth  about  the  Washington  political 
situation. 

THE  CARBORUNDUM  BAND  (CBS). 

Stirring  marches  and  romantic  melodies  from 
operettas. 

(Continued  on  page  89) 
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BEETLE 
TELLS 
ALL 


THE  WHOLE  TRUTH 


ABOUT  PHIL  BAKER 


IS  REVEALED  IN 


Phil  Baker  is  still  the  little  boy  who 
went  to  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  be- 
came a  Ziegfeld  star.  There's  a  warmth 
about  this  man  that  makes  you  realize 
just  what  a   swell   guy   he   really  is. 


THIS  GAY  STORY 
to  -tjelen 


4< 


attilon 


THERE  comes  a  moment 
in  the  life  of  every  man. 
beast  and   Beetle  when,  at 
peace  with  the  world  and  his 
sponsor,  he  finds  at  last  that 
Truth  is  stranger  than  friction ! 
. .  .  And  the  Whole  Truth  about 
Phil  Baker  has  never  been  told ! 
Phil  and  1  have  been  together 
for    many    a    long    century — or 
maybe  it  only  seems  that  way — 
and    during   that   time   I've  im- 
patiently been  trying  to  get  in  a 
word    edgewise,    parallel,  vertical, 
sitting-standing  and  standing-sitting 
(and  very  pretty,  too!)  and  I  guess 
I  know  him  better  than  anyone  else 
— even  without  bis  accordion. 
Our   friction  started  long  ago  when, 
from  a  theatre  box.  and  without  any 
charge  at  all.  I  volunteered  some  choice 
synonyms  for  the  colorful  adjective  "pe- 
diculous."   Phil,   who  had   been  playing 
variety  for  years  without  having  a  fan, 
was  so  excited  that  someone  was  still  awake 
in    the  audience,    he    invited   me   to  his 
dressing-room. 

Throwing  on  a  fedora,  a  spring  coat  and  a 
light  moustache,  I  ran  around  to  the  stage 
entrance  and  found  a  door  with  a  star  on  it. 
Not  believing  my  own  eyes —  for  I've  seen 
stars,  often — I  climbed  up  and  looked  through 
the  transom.   Sure  enough,  there  was  Phil ! 
And   I've  been  the  invisible  man   ever  since, 
throwing  discretion  and  my  voice  to  the  four 


winds  —  eastern,  central,  mountain  and 
western. 

One  of  the  funniest  things  about  this 
funny  man.  Baker,  is  that  he  still  has  faith 
in  mankind.  And  after  all  our  years  to- 
gether, too!  You  don't  have  to  know  him 
very  well,  or  for  very  long,  to  discover  he'll 
befriend  anyone  who  happens  to  get  into 
a  mix-up.  I  know.  I've  seen  him  hire 
lawyers,  send  money  and  do  some  very  per- 
sonal worrying,  recently,  for  a  couple  of 
Brooklyn  lads  he  scarcely  knew,  whose 
family  was  in  serious  trouble.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  has  never  known  /  knew  about 
that — and  many  other  individual  charities 
of  which  the  world,  and  his  intimates,  have 
never  heard.  (Could  anything  be  funnier 
with  all  the  broadcasting  that  goes  on  over 
a  roast-to-roast  hook-up?) 

Back  at  the  very  beginning,  Jack  Benny 
and  Phil  were  pals.  They  still  are.  Both  of 
them  had  been  doing  singles  in  vaudeville. 
Phil,  I  remember,  bad  fallen  for  a  pretty 
little  Irish  girl  and  he  was  doing  his  best 
to  forget  her.  His  best  was  looking  at  her 
picture  all  day  and  dreaming  about  her  all 
night.  Calf  love,  of  course. 

It  was  summer,  and  Phil  and  Jack  de- 
cided to  team  up  and  go  West. 

Playing  an  engagement  at  Grauman's 
Chinese  Theatre  in  Los  Angeles,  Phil  ate  at 
a  nearby  restaurant  each  day.  It  was  pa- 
tronized chiefly  by  picture  people  and  there 
was  always  an  assortment  of  pretty  girls 
toying  with  a  lettuce  leaf  and  a  slice  of 
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If  they  thought  they  could  escape  Beetle 
by  leaving  Chicago,  they  were  doomed 
to  disappointment.  As  Phil  and  his  butler, 
Bottle  (Harry  McNaughton)  posed  for 
this  picture,  Beetle  rose  up  behind  them. 


tomato.  But  Phil  couldn't  see  any  of  them  for  his  little 
colleen.  Not,  that  is,  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Then  he  started  to  notice  a  beauty  who  was  constantly 
accompanied  by  the  director,  Louis  Gasnier.  Realizing 
that  those  nip-ups  his  heart  was  taking  had  nothing  to  do 
with  an  earthquake,  he  decided  that  wouldn't  do  either — 
so  they  started  East,  stopping  oft"  at  Chicago.  It  was  here 
that  the  most  beautiful  creature  Phil  had  ever  seen — for 
a  day  and  a  half — turned  up. 

Soon  they  became  good  friends,  and  although  Phil  had 
left  his  bankroll  in  California,  that  didn't  stop  him  from 
inviting  the  young  lady  out  to  dinner  next  day.  No,  she 
didn't  think  she'd  accept,  it  was  a  bit  too  informal — but 
she  would  call  for  him  at  the  hotel  and  drive  him  to  dinner 
at  her  home  in  South  Bend. 

Phil  decided  Jack  and  he  had  better  put  on  a  little  dog, 
so  they  rang  for  the  maitre  d'hotel  and  swapped  in  their 
$2.50  room  for  the  best  suite — $8.00  per  diem.  After  all, 
it  was  only  for  one  day,  and  even  if  they  didn't  have 
enough  money  for  a  trunk,  it  was  something  to  usher  the 
young  lady  into  spacious  quarters — large  enough  at  least 
so  that  one  could  turn  around  while  shaving  without 
committing  hara-kari. 

But  Phil  was  still  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  his  soiled  clothes — without  a  trunk.  The  fresh 
ones  went  into  the  suitcase  just  fine,  but  the  crumpled 
shirts,  socks,  collars  and  pyjamas  took  up  a  lot  of  room. 

"I  can't  tote  around  a  laundry  bag,"  Phil  explained 
patiently  to  Jack.  "I  haven't  had  time  to  grow  a  pigtail !" 

Jack  shook  his  head.   Suddenly  he  exclaimed : 

"I've  got  it !  I'll  borrow  a  violin  case  from  a  guy  I 
know !" 

Life  began  to  look  as  though  it  were  sponsored  by 
Heaven,  Inc.,  as  Phil  dressed  for  his  Big  Moment. 

I  nearly  fell  off  the  transom  as  I  hollered :  "Don't  for- 


Wide  World 


Phil  fell  in  and  out  of  love  more  than 
once,  until  he  met  Peggy  Cartwright,  and 
real  love  signed  up  for  a  long  contract. 
They  have  two  children  now,  Margot  and 
young  Stuart  Henry  Baker,  called  "Algy." 


get  your  violin  case,  Philip.  Somebody  may  take  you  for 
a  musician !" 

Those  words,  as  I  see  them  now,  were  prophetic. 

Sure  enough,  up  rolled  a  Rolls  Royce  and  pretty  soon 
Phil  and  his  baggage — including  the  violin  case — were 
headed  for  dinner  at  one  of  the  swankiest  mansions  in 
little  ol'  South  Twist. 

After  dinner  Phil,  the  girl,  and  her  parents  were  sitting 
around  indulging  in  cordials  and  light  conversation  when 
the  girl  mentioned  Phil's  "violin."  She  asked  him  if  he 
played. 

"Oh  sure,"  he  casually  assured  her,  "for  years." 

She  shyly  mentioned  that  she  had  "always  wanted  to 
marry  a  musician."  Mama  and  papa  nodded  their  ap- 
proval. Her  favorite,  she  confided,  was  the  "Meditation 
from  Thais,"  would  he  play  it — nozv?" 

It  was  sheer  good  fortune,  when  his  anguished  eyes 
sought  the  clock,  that  there  was  little  time  left  to  make 
the  train  for  Pittsburgh.  The  girl  accompanied  him  to 
the  station  and  Phil  gathered  up  his  baggage  as  the  train 
drew  in.  There  wasn't  a  second  to  spare ! 

She  hurriedly  whispered :  "Darling,  call  me  up  to- 
morrow !" 

Without  time  to  reassure  her,  he  grasped  his  "violin" 
and  started  for  the  train  on  a  run.  Pitilessly  the  case 
opened  and  emptied  itself  of  Phil's  laundry.  In  full  view 
of  his  inamorata,  the  self-appointed  Kreisler  had  to  turn 
around  and  pick  them  up,  piece  by  piece.  Grabbing  both 
his  belongings  and  the  case  in  his  arms,  he  made  the 
train,  though  how  he  never  knew. 

.  .  .  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  "romance." 

When  Phil  sent  the  case  back  to  Benny  he  put  a  note 
in  it  which  read  : 

"/  hope  you're  buried  in  this."  (Continued  on  page  68) 
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FOOTBALLS  ALL 


AT  THE  ARMY-NAVY  GAME 


FRANK  MUNN,  STAR  OF 


THREE  BIG  PROGRAMS,  ALL 


BUT  RUINED  HIS  CAREER 


I2y  'Tom  Aieanij 


PICTURE  yourself  at  Krartklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  on 
the  last  Saturday  of  the  1934  foothall  season.  The  grid- 
iron is  a  morass  from  a  three-day  rain.  When  the 
Midshipmen  parade  around  the  field,  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing between  the  Navy  team  and  Army,  hundreds  of 
rubber  overshoes  are  sucked  from  the  wearers'  feet  into 
the  mud.  It  isn't  a  downpour,  but  a  cold,  incessant 
drizzle,  a  penetrating  winter  rain. 

You  si t  in  your  seat  and  wonder  why  you  came.  If 
you're  lucky,  the  least  you  can  get  is  pneumonia.  And 
right  away  you  take  a  mental  inventory  of  how  much 
of  a  wallop  a  disabling  cold  will  hit  your  pocketbook. 
You  calculate  the  number  of  days  \ou  may  be  forced  to 
miss  from  the  office  and  wonder  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  a  deficit  in  the  weekly  pay-check. 

Somewhere  in  those  stands  that  cold,  gray,  wet  day 
was  Frank  Munn,  the  golden.-voiced  tenor  of  radio,  star 
of  "Waltz  Time,"  "Lavendar  and  Old  Lace,"  and  the 
"American  Album  of  Familiar  Music."  If  you  were  run- 
ning the  risk  of  the  loss  of  a  day  or  two  at  the  office,  and 
a  subsequent  penalty  in  the  pay-envelope,  consider  the  risk 
Munn  was  running.  You  could  go  to  the  office  hoarse, 
but  Munn  couldn't  stand  before  a  microphone  with  a 
frog  in  his  throat.  And  each  of  his  absences  from  the 
microphone  would  cost  him  several  hundred  dollars. 

There  is  no  catch  in  this  story.  Munn  did  incur  a  cold, 
a  cold  which  he  fought  for  a  month  but  which  eventually 
forced  him  from  the  air  in  January,  1935,  the  first  time 
he  had  missed  a  broadcast  in  eleven  years.  He  was  out 
for  three  weeks,  a  total  of  nine  programs,  and,  to  be 
vulgar  about  it,  he  also  was  out  plenty  of  money. 
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I  knew  Munn  was  a  football  fanatic.  I'd  seen  him  out 
at  Farmingdale.  L.  I.,  in  September  when  N.Y.U.  took  its 
pre-season  work  there  under  Coach  Chick  Meehan.  I'd 
seen  him  at  Ohio  Field  when  the  Violets  returned  to  town 
later  in  the  year  and  had  seen  him  peering  intently  at 
football  games  from  those  50-yard  line  boxes  in  front 
of  the  working  press  section  at  Yankee  Stadium,  operat- 
ing a  pair  of  binoculars  large  enough  to  follow  the 
America's  Cup  races  from  the  Newport  shore. 

Knowing  his  intense  love  of  football.  1  asked  him  if  he 
ever  had  missed  a  broadcast  so  he  could  see  a  game  which 
had  particularly  attracted  him.  "No,"  answered  Munn, 
simply.  "That  would  be  foolish."  Foolish?  How  about 
the  guy  sitting  in  the  rain  in  I'hilly  for  three  hours,  risk- 
ing one  of  the  greatest  voices  on  the  air? 

"That's  different,"  smiled  Frank.  "1  never  thought  I'd 
catch  cold  watching  a  game.  1  hadn't  had  a  cold  in  ten 
years  and  how  was  I  to  know  I  was  going  to  start  then? 
In  1931,  1  sat  on  the  Xotre  Dame  bench  with  Hunk 
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Center  picture,  Harry  Stuldreher, 
coach  of  Villanova,  and  formerly 
one  of  Notre  Dame's  flashing 
Four  Horsemen.  Above,  Coach 
Lou  Little  and  Captain  Al  Bara- 
bas  of  Columbia. 


Anderson  watching  the  Army  game  in  New  York.  There 
was  snow  on  the  field  and  a  series  of  cold  showers 
throughout  the  game,  hut  I  caught  no  cold." 

Make  no  mistake  about  Munn's  love  of  football.  It  is 
an  actual  force,  almost  a  mania.  And  he  doesn't  try  to 
cash  in  on  the  fact  that  he  is  "among  those  present" 
at  the  big  games  in  the  East.  Some  stage,  screen  and 
radio  stars  go  to  major  sporting  events  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  be  seen.  And  they  take  precious  good  care 
to  be  noted,  even  to  the  extent  of  sending  couriers  to  the 
press-box  to  convey  the  news  of  their  arrival. 

For  thirteen  years,  Munn  didn't  miss  a  football  game 
on  a  Saturday  until  this  year.  On  September  24th,  he 
quietly  married  Miss  Margaret  Deffaa,  moved  from  the 
Bronx  where  he'd  lived  till  then  and  established  a  home 
at  Merrick,  Long  Island.  The  business  of  getting  settled, 
of  opening  and  examining  the  furniture  as  it  arrived,  to 
be  sure  it  was  as  ordered,  caused  him  to  miss  the  first 
two  Saturday  games  of  this  season.    He  was  back  on 


duty  again  at  the  Vanderbilt-Fordham  game  at  the  Polo 
Grounds  on  October  19th. 

Fortunately  for  both  of  the  newlyweds,  Mrs.  Munn  is 
as  enthusiastic  about  football  as  Frank.  Otherwise  marital 
bliss  would  be  impossible.  Frank  talks  football  all 
through  the  Fall,  draws  diagrams  on  table-cloths  in  res- 
taurants (but  not  at  home,  you  bet!)  to  illustrate  pet 
plays,  crouches  on  the  floor  to  show  the  proper  stance  for 
a  lineman  and  has  all  the  hundred-and-one  odd  foibles 
that  stamp  your  real  football  bug  as  a  man  apart. 

Strangely  enough,  Munn  played  little  football.  He  left 
his  books  to  go  to  work  in  his  last  year  in  grammar 
school.  His  only  football  was  with  the  Locust  Field  Club 
on  Saturday  afternoons  on  the  old  Westchester  golf 
links.  On  that  same  Locust  team  was  another  youngster 
who  did  pretty  well  in  football,  Harry  Blodgett,  a  half- 
back who  later  played  at  Annapolis  and  was  a  better  than 
ordinary  punter. 

A  casual  acquaintance  with  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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OPERA  DISGUISED  GLADYS  SWARTH- 
OUT.  RADIO  MADE  HER  INVISIBLE. 
NOW  MOVIES  REVEAL  HER  BEAUTY. 


if 


UP  until  yesterday  Gladys  Swarthout  might 
just  as  well  have  been  as  ugly  as  a  mui 
fence.  It  wouldn't  have  influenced  her  suc- 
cess one  whit.  For,  in  opera  they  disguised 
her  feminine  beauty  in  boy's  clothing,  and  on 
the  air  her  loveliness  was,  of  course,  invisible  to  her 
audience. 

But  that  was  yesterday.  Today  all  is  different.  For 
Gladys  is  in  the  movies  now.  And  Hollywood — wise 
appraiser  of  beauty's  value — is  gowning  her  in  graceful 
frocks  and  ruffles,  piling  her  curls  on  top  of  her  head 
and  showing  the  world  what  it's  been  missing  for  the 
last  ten  years  by  hiding  this  lady's  loveliness. 

It  is  ironic  that  she — one  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  America — should  have  made  her  operatic  debut  as  a 
shepherd  boy.  That  one  of  her  most  successful  roles 
should  be  in  "Romeo  and  Juliet."  not  as  Juliet,  but  as 
Stephano,  the  page  boy.  That  when  they  finally  did  cast 
her  as  a  woman,  it  should  have  been  as  the  blind  old 
mother  in  "La  Gioconda,"  her  beauty  hidden  beneath  a 
mask  of  ugly  make-up. 

Ironic,  too,  was  her  statement  when,  after  her  first 
broadcast,  someone  asked  her  how  she  liked  singing  over 
the  air.  "I  love  it,"  she  answered,  "I  can  dress  like  a 
girl."  Singing  in  a  lovely  gown — even  if  her  audience 
couldn't  see  her — was  a  big  thrill  for  Gladys. 

Today  she  says:  "One  of  the  most  fascinating  features 
about  Hollywood,  to  my  mind,  is  the  opportunity  it  pro- 
vides to  wear  the  type  of  clothes  most  suitable  to  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  to  every  mood  which  overtakes 
one." 

Hollywood  never  had  an  easier  job  of  "glorifying"  a 
star,  nor  a  more  helpful  model !  Others  may  weep  at  the 
changed  hair-dress,  the  re-costuming  and  new  make-ups 
that  Hollywood  forces  on  them,  but  Gladys  has  welcomed 
with  delight  every  change,  every  suggestion.  A  very 
beautiful  woman  before  Hollywood  ever  saw  her,  she  is 
glamourously  gorgeous  now. 

And  she  won't  believe  it ! 

Take  her  by  the  hand,  lead  her  to  the  full  length  mir- 
ror in  her  dressing-room  at  the  Paramount  studios,  and 
say:  "Look!"  She  laughs  and  answers:  "Life  is  so  full 
of  surprises !" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  life  has  been  full  of  surprises. 
Ever  since  she  first  opened  her  eyes,  on  a  snowy  Christ- 
mas morning  in  Deep  Water,  Missouri,  strange  and  lovely 
things  have  been  happening  to  Gladys  Swarthout. 

Probably  the  biggest  surprise  in  the  Swarthout  family 
is  Gladys,  herself.  For  the  Swarthouts,  living  plainly  in 
the  little  Missouri  mining  town,  never  had  dreamed  that 
a  musical  genius  was  born  in  their  midst  when  Gladys  let 
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loose  that  beautiful  voice  of  hers  for  the  first  time  in  a 
loud,  new-born  baby  squall. 

The  family  always  had  loved  music.  One  of  Gladys* 
earliest  memories  is  that  of  her  mother  playing  the  piano 
in  the  evening  and  herself  trying  to  sing.  Then  there 
was  Roma,  a  sister  just  two  years  older  than  Gladys,  who 
began  picking  tunes  out  on  the  piano  as  soon  as  she  was 
tall  enough  to  reach  the  keys.  She  would  teach  the  little 
sister  to  follow  the  melodies,  scolding  her  if  she  sang 
them  wrong,  patiently  making  her  repeat  if  the  little 
voice  didn't  quite  reach  a  high  note  or  went  a  bit  flat  on 
a  lower  one. 

Ask  Gladys  now  whom  she  studied  under  and  she  an- 
swers :  "Roma.  My  sister.  She  taught  me  all  my  life. 
And  what  she  couldn't  teach  me  I  learned  from  people 
she  discovered  to  teach  me." 

When  Gladys  was  twelve,  she  and  Roma  decided  she 
was  ready  for  her  first  public  appearance.  The  Swarth- 
outs had  moved  to  Kansas  City  by  then,  and  both  girls 
were  taking  piano  and  voice  lessons  from  a  woman  in 
the  neighborhood.  Roma  talked  the  teacher  into  giving  a 
recital  at  which  Gladys  would  be  presented. 

Gladys  says  that  first  public  appearance  was  her  most 
important  one.  All  went  well  until  the  fourth  song  on 
her  program,  a  song  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  the 
twelve-year-old  child  to  reach,  and  hold,  high  C. 

"I  reached  for  the  high  C,"  she  says,  "but  it  wasn't 
there!  I  felt  funny  all  over.  My  teacher,  accompanying 
me,  went  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  But  my  shame 
had  turned  to  anger.  I  turned  to  the  teacher  and  said : 
'Please  start  that  song  over  again.'  She  couldn't  very  well 
argue  on  the  concert  stage!  I  began  the  song  again,  and 
that  time  I  reached  the  C  and  held  it.  and  the  audience 
applauded.    I've  never  had  sweeter  applause!" 

People  who  heard  the  child  at  that  concert  and  admired 
her  grit  as  well  as  her  talent,  offered  to  lend  the  Swarth- 
outs money  for  her  musical  education.  The  very  next 
day,  a  grand  piano  arrived  at  their  home  to  replace  the 
old  upright.    And  Gladys'  training  began  in  earnest. 

Just  a  year  later,  when  she  was  thirteen,  she  pinned  up 
her  hair,  put  on  one  of  Roma's  long-skirt  dresses,  and 
went  forth  to  get  a  job.  At  a  Methodist  church,  she  told 
the  choir  master  that  she  was  nineteen,  sang  a  few  bars 
of  music  for  him,  and  was  hired. 

"One  reason  I  went  to  that  particular  church  for  a 
job,"  she  now  confesses,  "is  because  I  had  attended  ser- 
vices there  and  always  objected  to  the  stiff,  unbecoming 
way  the  soloist  held  her  music.  I  didn't  think  I  could  sing 
better  music  than  she,  but  I  did  think  I  could  hold  the 
music  better !" 

Gladys  sang  there  for  a  year,  {Continued  on  page  86) 
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Gladys  Swarthout  enjoys  a  game 
of  tennis  with  her  husband,  Frank 
Chapman,  who  also  is  an  opera 
singer.  And  at  the  right,  she 
poses  in  one  of  the  lovely  gowns 
chosen  from  her  personal  ward- 
robe for  formal  evening  wear.  It 
is  made  of  stiffened  brocaded 
lame. 
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You  of  the  radio  audience  know  her 
as  soloist  of  the  Climalene  Carnival. 
Gale's  personal  friends  know  her  as 
Mrs.  Frederick  Tritschlar,  wife  of  a 
Chicago  investment  banker,  and  the 
proud  mother  of  a  three-year-old  boy. 
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Conductor  Gustave  Haens- 
chen of  the  "American 
Album  of  Familiar  Music." 


Lovely  Vivienne  Segal, 
superb  soprano  of  this 
widely  popular  program. 


»<4 


Frank  Munn,  whose  golden 
voice  has  made  the  "Album" 
an   outstanding   half  hour. 


FOR  DISTII1CUISHED 
S  E  R  U I C  E    TO  RADIO 


OUR  medal  for  Distinguished  Service 
to  Radio  is  this  month  awarded  to 
the  "American  Album  of  Familiar 
Music,"  charmingly  presented  each  Sun- 
day evening  by  Bayer  Aspirin.    No  pro- 
gram has  been  more  thoroughly  con- 
sistent in  offering  so  high  a  quality  of 
musical  entertainment. 
The    "American    Album    of  Familiar 
Music"  has  given  its  legions  of  listeners 
a  definite  appreciation  of  how  soul- 
stirring  are  favorite  American  musi- 
cal compositions,    no  matter  how 
familiar  to  the  ear.   This,  of  course, 
s  due  chiefly  to  the  masterly  ef- 
forts, of    Frank    Munn,  Vivienne 
Segal   and   Gustave  Haenschen 
and  his  orchestra,  who've  con- 
fined themselves  to  those  num- 
bers which  may  be  enjoyed  not 
alone  by  students  of  music,  but 
by  all  listeners,  whether  they 
know  one  note  from  another. 


The  program  demonstrates 
what  a  beautiful  blessing  is 
sweet,  simple  music,  appealing 
to  the  heart  rather  than  to  the 
mind;  that  songs,  although  heard 
often  before,  always  will  be  glad- 
ly heard  again  and  again  so 
long  as  they  are  sung  or  played 
as  touchingly  or  as  spiritedly  as 
they  are  by  the  talented  artists 
of  this  program. 

And  so,  to  Bayer's  "American 
Album  of  Familiar  Music,"  fea- 
turing Frank  Munn,  Vivienne  Se- 
gal, Gustave  Haenschen,  Ber- 
tram Hirsch,  Arden  and  Arden 
and  the  others  who  have  con- 
tributed to  the  program's  suc- 
cess, Radio  Stars  Magazine,  not 
only  because  of  its  own  but  its 
readers'  opinion  as  well,  pre- 
sents its  award  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Radio. 
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—Editor. 
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IN  THE 
RADIO 

SPOTLIGHT 


STARS  OF  THE  AIR- 
WAVES, CAUGHT 
BY  THE  CAMERA, 
IN  AND  OUT  OF 
THE  STUDIOS. 


\ 


] 
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Lanny  Ross  (above)  with  the  girl  whose  singing  merits 
unlimited  praise,  Louise  Massey  of  "The  Westerners," 
new  feature  of  the  Maxwell  House  Show  Boat  program. 


irming  little  Gpgo  DeLys  (above)  works  out  an 
il  dance  routine.  And  (below)  Benay  Venuta,  of 
Jdie  Rich's  "Penthouse  Party,"  puts  over  a  song. 


A  bitter  dose,  but  it  must  be  taken  I  The  "Sisters  of 
the  Skillet"  (above)  show  us  how  it's  done  I  Boake 
Carter  (below)  brings  us  the  day's  news  highlights. 


IF  SHE  COULD  SING,  AS  THE  MAESTRO 


DOES  a  promise  mean  anything? 
Sometimes  a  person  makes  a  promise  with,  perhaps  wholly  unconscious, 
mental  reservations !  "I  will — or  I  will  not — do  so  and  so.  .  .  ."  But 
deep  in  the  subconscious  lurks  unguessed  an  "if"  or  an  "unless"  that 
some  day  will  confront  the  promiser  with  such  force  that  inevitably 
the  promise  fades  into  insignificance. 

And  some  faithfully  keep  their  word  to  others,  but  are  faithless  to 
themselves  when  the  test  comes.  We've  all  of  us  made  such  promises 
— made  them  and  broken  them  and  made  new  vows. 
Here  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  broke  one  promise  she  had  made 
to  someone  else,  because  to  keep  it  would  involve  being  faithless 
to  a  greater  promise,  one  that  she  must  keep  if  she  would  not 
fail  more  tragically  in  all  the  relationships  of  life.   It  is  the 
'  k         story  of  Lily  Pons,  who  promised  herself  that  to  music  she 
would  give  all  that  she  had  to  give — that  nothing  should 
come  between  her  and  her  purpose,  which  was  to  develop 
to  its  fullest  capacity  the  singing  voice  in  which  her 
teacher  had  such  faith — that  in  her  life  marriage  had 
no  place,  for  she  had  nothing  to  give  it. 
In  her  school  days,  in  France,  Lily  may  have  read 
in  translation  some  of  the  plays  of  Rngland's 
great  poet,  who  said: 

''This,  above  all,  to  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  must  folloxv,  as  the  night  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any 


man. 


Lily  Pons  is  true  to  herself. 
I  met  her  recently,  to  find  a 
very  lovely  young  per- 
s  o  n .  frank  and 
friendly,  with- 
out conscious 
reserved 


PREDICTED.  LILY  THOUGHT,  SHE  COULD  ASK  NO  MORE  OF  LIFE. 


Slim,  small  and  gracious,  with  honest  dark  eyes  in  a 
mobile  face,  with  eloquent,  slender  hands,  you  know  her 
at  once  for  a  veritable  artist.  Not  from  any  studied  pose. 
Rather  from  the  obvious  singleness  of  her  purpose,  from 
the  unaffected  simplicity  of  her  speech,  her  integrity, 
scornful  of  compromise.  Looking  at  her.  talking  with  her. 
you  feel  definitely  conscious  of  her  as  the  symbol  of  thai 
clear,  immortal  beauty  that  is  her  exquisite  singing  voice. 
That  voice  that,  on  her  debut  in  January,  1931,  at  the 
Metropolitan  <  )pera  House,  stirred  listeners  to  enthusi- 
astic acclaim  that  has  not  been  the  reward  of  any  singer 
since  Adelina  Patti  sang.  The  voice  that,  since  that  day. 
in  radio,  in  concert  and  opera,  has  thrilled 
uncounted  listeners  in  all  the  world's  great 
centers  and  in  its  humblest  homes. 

1  asked  her  when  she  first  discovered 
that  singing  voice,  having  read  variously 
that  it  was  while  singing  to  soldiers  in  a 
French  hospital,  and  that  it  was  her  hus- 
band who  first  realized  its  possibilities,  it.> 
promise. 

"Oh.  not  in  the  hospital!"   She  laughed 
"Then  I  am  too  young.  I  am  just  a  child. 
I  sing  for  the  sol-diers.  because  my  mothers  is — comme 
on  dire — chief  nurse.  But  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It 
is  later — after  I  am  married.  .  .  ." 

Born  in  Cannes,  in  Southern  France,  of  Franco-Italian 
parents,  the  young  Lily,  growing  up  in  a  family  of  com 
fortable  means  and  gracious  standards,  looked  forward 
like  any  other  young  girl  to  the  conventional  career  ot 
wife  and  mother.  She  received  a  musical  education  at 
the  Paris  Conservatoire,  where  only  the  most  talented  are 
accepted  as  pupils.  She  became  a  proficient  pianist,  grad- 
uating at  the  age  of  thirteen  with  highest  honors. 

But  a  possible  career  as  a  pianist  faded  into  insignifi- 
cance when,  a  few  years  later  she  met  and  married  August 
Mesritz.  a  former  music  critic.   And  shortly  afterward 
her  husband,  fated  to  procure  his  own  defeat,  recognized 
the  rare  quality  of  her  singing  voice.   It  was.  he  saw, 
a  crime  to  use  it  merely  for  her  own  pleasure. 

and  Ids.  and  that  of  their  friend.-. 
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He  took  her  to  a  celebrated  Parisian  voice  teacher. 
Alberti  de  Gorostiaga,  who  was  immediately  impressed 
with  the  girl's  rare  talent. 

And  as  he  trained  her  flexible,  rich  voice,  Alberti  taught 
her  to  understand  the  inevitable  sacrifices  that  must  be 
exacted  if  the  promise  of  that  voice  were  to  be  fulfilled. 
And  working,  studying,  singing  with  ever  growing  ardor. 
Lily  Pons  absorbed  the  all-encompassing  ideal.  If  she 
could  sing  as  the  maestro  predicted,  she  could  ask  ho 
more  of  life.  .  .  . 

"If  the  voice  is  all,"  she  said,  her  eyes  soft  with  re- 
membered dreams,  "it  is  perfect.  .  .  ." 

Reluctantly,  at  length,  her  husband  read 
the  hand-writing  on  the  wall.  Divorce, 
when  it  came,  severed  them  with  no 
sharper  blade  than  that  of  the  career  which 
already  had  set  their  lives  apart.  But  he 
recognized  the  superior  claim.  He  had 
known  that  Lily  possessed  a  voice.  Now  he 
understood  that  the  voice,  in  reality,  wa- 
the  possessor. 

 Not   coldly,   not  indifferently,  did  Lily 

watch  the  end  of  that  first  bright  dream 
of  happiness.   But — 

"How  could  I  be  married?"  she  asked,  dark  eyes  deep 
with  feeling.  "1  had  to  go  here,  there,  everywhere — 
London,  Paris.  Vienna,  South  America — and  he  could 
not  leave  his  affairs  to  follow  me.  .  .  .  And  1  had  to  work, 
to  studv  long  hours,  practise,  rehearse — where  was  there 
any  time  for  marriage?" 

Where,  indeed  ?  To  one  of  Lily's  standards,  marriage 
was  in  itself  an  absorbing  career.  The  cultured,  con- 
ventional young  French  wife  does  not  live  a  life  apart 
from  her  husband.  There  is  his  house  to  keep,  his 
children  to  bear  and  raise,  his  friends  to  enter- 
tain— the  thousand  and  one  social  amenities 
to  be  observed.  And  Lily  Pons  is  too 
honest  to  cheat  herself  or  another. 
She  could  not  be  married 
(Continued  on 
page  64) 
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THE  UNCONVENTIONAL 


IT  IS  logical  that  Leslie  Howard  should  he 
the  first  great  actor  to  hecome  a  regular  radio 
performer.  And  that,  in  going  on  the  air,  he 
should  he  the  one  to  introduce  a  new  technique 
in  radio  drama. 

For  Mr.  Howard  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
young  men  in  the  theatre.  He  has  smashed  age-old 
traditions  on  the  stage  and  startled  all  Hollywood  by 
doing  the  unexpected.  And  if  your  picture  of  Mr. 
Howard  is  that  of  a  conventional  Englishman,  drawing- 
room  type,  flawlessly  attired,  sauve.  and  carefully  court- 
eous, discard  it.  The  description  doesn't  fit.  It  isn't  big 
enough. 

In  England  they  call  him  "that  American  actor."  In 
America  they  call  him  "the  great  English  star."  Mr. 
Howard  considers  hoth  flattering.  But  call  him  "a  matinee 
idol"  and  he'll  throw  the  nearest  thing  at  hand — and  hit 
you.  too ! 

For  he  is  too  modest  to  tolerate  a  title,  and  too  sincere 
about  his  work  to  let  a  descriptive  phrase  type  him. 
By  the  same  token,  he  refuses  to  allow  tradi- 
tions or  conventions  of  the  theatre  to 
interfere  with  his  woTk  and  how 
he  does  it. 

There  was  the  time,  for 
example,    when,  clad 
in    an    old  dress- 
ing-gown. In- 
appeared 
he fore  a 
large 


audience  and  dashed  the  famous  the-show-must-go-on 
tradition  right  smack  out  the  nearest  exit.  It  was  an 
opening  night  in  Chicago.  Howard  had  a  sore  throat 
which  had  been  growing  steadily  worse  all  day.  He  had 
asked  the  manager  to  postpone  the  opening,  hut  the 
manager  only  said :  "The  show  must  go  on !" 

Since  he  had  no  understudy,  the  show  couldn't  go  on 
without  Leslie  Howard.  He  struggled  through  the  first 
act,  suffering  with  every  word  he  uttered,  and  growing 
hoarser  speech  by  speech.  At  the  end  of  the  act,  he 
called  the  manager,  told  him  it  was  ridiculous  for  the 
play  to  continue  under  such  circumstances,  that  is  was 
unfair  to  the  audience.  The  manager  reminded  him  again 
that  always  the  show  must  go  on,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cast  agreed  with  the  manager. 

When,  at  the  end  of  the 
first   scene  of 
the  second 


HE  SMASHED  THEATRE  AND 
MOVIE  TRADITIONS,  AND  HAS 
A  NEW  TECHNIQUE  FOR  RADIO 

Mildied  Malt  in 


RADIO  STARS 


MISTER  HOWARD 


Howard's  voice  had  dwindled  to  a  hoarse  laryngitic 
whisper  and  the  manager  still  refused  to  call  the  show. 
Mr.  Howard  slipped  into  his  makeup,  stained  dressing- 
gown,  and  stepped  in  front  of  the  footlights. 

He  told  the  audience  it  was  heing  cheated.  That  he  was 
suffering,  and  hecause  of  that,  those  in  the  theater  were 
seeing  a  rotten  performance.  He  advised  them  to  leave  at 
once  and  demand  their  money  hack. 

"The  audience  applauded,"  says  Mr.  Howard.  "They 
rose  as  one  man,  and  a  lot  of  women,  and  demanded  and 
received  their  money  at  the  hox-office.  .  .  .  You  may 
have  noticed  that  the  time-honored  tradition  "the  show 
must  go  on"  applies  only  to  lead  players.  An  electrician, 
a  memher  of  the  chorus,  a  scene-shifter,  even  the  manager 
himself,  may  stay  at  home  if  he  is  ill  or  his  wife  is  sick 

or  his  father  is  dying.  The 
^^^^■^^^^^ receipts  at  the  hox 
^g^^^  office  will 

m      A  ^fe^b^  n  o 


l>e  affected  by  his  absence.  Hut  if  the  leading  man  or 
leading  woman — the  big  name  of  the  play — suggests  miss- 
ing a  performance,  everyone  exclaims:  'But  don't  you 
realize?  The  show  must  go  on!'  Why,  it's  ridiculous  !" 

The  fact  that  he  was  criticized  later  in  the  press  and 
by  theatrical  people  for  breaking  the  "sacred"  tradition 
that  night  in  Chicago  never  worried  him. 

Leslie  Howard  also  has  conceived  a  rather  unconven- 
tional "cure"  for  an  actor  or  actress  who  goes  upstage 
on  him.  In  his  pocket  he  keeps  one  of  those  rubber  balls 
with  a  face  painted  on  it  and  a  tongue  that  sticks  out. 
When  another  member  of  the  cast  begins  moving  slowly 
upstage,  taking  the  eyes  of  the  audience  with  him  or  her. 
Howard  has  given  fair  warning  that  he'll  turn  his  back 
to  the  audience,  take  the  rubber  ball  in  his  right  hand,  put 
it  behind  him,  and  begin  making  faces  with  it.  for  the 
benefit  pf  the  audience. 

"The  warning  was  effective,"  Leslie  remarked. 
And  it  must  have  been.   Certainly  no  one  has  ever  tried 
to  get  upstage  with  Leslie  Howard. 

It  was  entirely  unconventional,  in  the  first 
place,  for  Leslie  Howard  to  become  an 
actor.   He  never  had  even  consid- 
ered it  until  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  Army,  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed 
It  always  had  been 
assumed  that 
i  Continued 
on  page 
80) 


Four  characteristic  shots  of  Leslie  Howard.  The 
first,  a  scene  with  Kay  Francis,  from  the  movie 
"British  Agent."  And  next  a  domestic  scene,  show- 
ing Leslie  and  his  wife,  Ruth,  arriving  at  the  NBC 
Broadcasting  Studio  in  Hollywood.  And  here  is 
a  very  characteristic  shot — according  to  Leslie: 
"The  whole  family  is  horse-mad."  And  polo  is  one 
of  their  greatest  interests.  Here  are  (left  to  right) 
Claudette  Colbert,  Leslie  and  Mrs.  Howard,  at  the 
Uplifters  Polo  Club.  And,  last  but  not  least,  our 
Leslie  with  one  of  his  mounts,  at  the  Riviera  Club. 
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This  young  American  soprano  continues  as  soloist  of  the 
Voice  of  Firestone's  new  winter  series  of  radio  programs, 
along  with  William  Daly's  orchestra  and  the  Firestone 
Choral  Symphony.  Richard  Crooks  and  Nelson  Eddy 
also  will  star  on  the  new  program.  Margaret  Speaks,  who 
began  her  singing  career  in  vaudeville  and  musical  com- 
edy, is  a  niece  of  the  famous  composer,  Oley  Speaks.  She 
comes  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  is  a  popular  hostess. 


A  charming  new  photograph  of  Jane  Froman,  who  num- 
bers countless  radio  fans  among  her  host  of  friends. 
Jane  has  recently  returned  from  Hollywood,  where  she 
was  engaged  in  filming  a  new  picture.  She  comes  from 
a  musical  family.  Her  mother,  Anna  Froman,  was  pianist 
for  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra.  Jane  attended 
the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music,  where  she  studied 
all  branches  of  music.    She  is  an  accomplished  pianist. 
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RADIO  STARS 


A  MAN 
MISUNDERSTOOD 


HERE'S  A  REVEALING  STORY  OF  A  GREAT  ARTIST  AND  A  VERY 
HUMAN  MAN  WHOM  FEW  OF  US  REALLY  KNOW— LAWRENCE  TIBBETT 


Three  stars  of  radio,  movies  and  op- 
era meet  in  Hollywood.  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Lily  Pons. 


Wide  Worlf 


Tibbett,  a  tennis  enthusiast,  poses 
with  his  wife,  after  a  strenuous 
session  at  the  net  on  their  estate. 


"IT'S  GOOD  for  you  to  be  misunderstood !" 

There  you  have  it  in  Lawrence  Tibl>ett's  own  words. 
And  he  should  know.  For  Tibbett  is  probably  the  most 
misunderstood  man  in  "Radio. 

Misunderstood  pictorially,  too. 

For  seeing  Tibbett  is  to  realize  how  unkind  photog- 
raphers and  moving  picture  cameras  can  be  to  a  truly 
handsome  man.  A  man  whose  bronzed  skin  makes  the 
blue  of  his  eyes  the  more  intense.  Whose  t'allness  accen- 
tuates his  ease  and  charm  of  manner. 

The  drawing-room  of  Tibbett's  apartment  overlooking 


the  East  River  was  designed  for  a  man  who  is  first  of  all 
a  human  being.  A  man  who  likes  companionship.  C  hairs 
are  drawn  together  in  groups.  Great,  comfortable  divans 
face  each  other  from  diagonal  walls.  A  warm,  gracious 
room  in  which  even  a  concert  grand  piano  becomes  inJ 
formal. 

A  room  a  small  boy  can  run  into  breathlessly  and  ask: 
"Do  the  eggs  go,  too,  dad,  or  only  the  tomatoes?" 

And  Lawrence  Tibbett  laughing  as  he  says :  "Onl\  the 
tomatoes,"  and  explaining  that  they  had  just  conic  in  from 
their  farm  in  the  country,  with  the  usual  loot  to  be  dis- 


RADIO  STARS 


Henneche  ftetetlen 


One  of  America's 
finest  baritones, 
Lawrence  Tibbett 
offers  a  colorful 
parade  of  drama- 
tic songs  every 
Tuesday  evening 
on  the  Columbia 
network.  Movies, 
concert  and  op- 
era claim  him,  too. 


Luis  Alberni,  George  Marion,  Sr., 
and  Lawrence  Tibbett,  in  a  scene 
from  Tibbett's  film,  "Metropolitan." 


tributed  among  their  friends. 

Tibbett's  laugh  is  as  warm,  as  tolerant  as  the  man 
himself. 

"When  you  get  down  to  facts,  being  misunderstood  is 
really  being  unjustly  criticized,"  he  went  on.  "Fair  criti- 
cism helps,  too.  For  all  our  defenses  and  our  outward 
quibbling,  I'll  wager  most  of  us  have  a  pretty  good  mental 
picture  of  ourselves.  I  know  I  have ! 

"I'm  fully  aware  of  my  good  points  and  try  to  gloss 
over  the  bad  ones.  They're  there  and  I  know  it  but  I  try 
to  kid  myself  that  no  one  else  sees  them.  Then  somebody 


comes  along  and  points  out  a  thing  I've  been  congratulat- 
ing myself  I  was  getting  away  with.  Then  I  know  1 
haven't  been  so  smart,  after  all,  and  set  about  really 
getting  rid  of  the  fault  instead  of  just  covering  it  up. 

"But  it's  unfair  criticism  that's  really  good  for  the 
soul.  In  other  words,  being  misunderstood.  Nothing 
makes  me  so  mad  as  to  be  unjustly  set  upon.  And  noth- 
ing does  this  old  brain  of  mine  so  much  good  as  getting 
mad.   Fighting  mad. 

"For  years  I  go  along  stuffing  things  into  my  brain. 
Most  of  us  do  that.  Little  bits  {Continued  on  page  56) 
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THEY  SHOULDN'T 


HAVE  PRINTED 


SUCH  LIES  ! 


VIVIENNE  SEGAL  has  red  hair. 
She  will  commit  aggravated  assault 
and  battery  upon  the  very  next  writer, 
male  or  female,  who  prints,  publishes, 
or  otherwise  disseminates  misinfor- 
mation concerning  her.  Therefore 
the  following  interview,  transcribed  from  short- 
hand (rather  rusty  shorthand,  to  be  sure,  but 
shorthand,  nevertheless ) ,  is  set  down  precisely  as 
she  gave  it  out  while  striding  up  and  down  the 
luxuriously  appointed  living-room  of  her  New 
York  apartment — very  peeved  she  was,  too. 

"Of  all  the  tommyrot!"  she  protested  vigor- 
ously. "I  think  it's  high  time  some  of  the  things 
people  have  written  about  me  were  set  straight. 
What's  the  matter  with  you  writers,  anyhow? 
Why  op  earth  do  you  have  to  take  simple  facts 
and  "distort  them  so?  Why.  1  wish  you'd  read 
all  this  junk — "  She  pointed  to  a  fat,  well-filled 
scrapbook  lying  on  a  console  table,  "and  then  give 
me  your  honest  opinion.   Know  what  you'd  say 


if  you'd  tell  the  truth?  You'd  say  the  stuff  in 
that  book  was  just  exactly  what  1  called  it — 
tommvrot.  Or  else  you'd  say  I  was  a  candidate 
for  a  nice  room  with  quilted  walls  and  bars  on 
the  windows  !" 

You  would  gather  that  vivacious  Miss  Segal 
took  issue  with  some  of  the  interviewers  who  had 
attempted  the  task  of  dishing  out  a  few  inside 
facts  to  her  public.  She  sat  down  and  opened  the 
scrapbook  at  random. 

"Now  look  at  this,*'  she  directed.  "Just  read 
that.  See  what  it  says?'  My  mother  and  father 
were  divorced  because  father  didn't  approve  of 
my  going  on  the  stage.  Maybe  that  makes  a 
better  story  than  the  correct  version,  but  it's  silly 
rot,  just  the  same  !  They  were  divorced,  that's  true. 
But  not  localise  1  went  on  the  stage.  And  look !" 

Her  finger  pointed  out  the  offending  para- 
graph. 

"Good  Heavens!  Why,  that  makes  me  look 
like  some  monster'   It  actually  says  that  I  never 


"LIFE'S  WONDERFUL." 


SAYS  VIVIENNE  SEGAL. 


"IT'S  ALWAYS  HAD  MORE 


SWEET  THAN  BITTER." 


2?y  Kutk  (fetl 


went  near  my  father  even  when  he  was 
dying !  I  don't  care  whether  that  makes 
what  you  call  a  story  or  not.  It's  a 
downright  lie — that's  what  it  is!  Now. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  my  mother  and  father 
always  were  the  best  of  friends,  even 
after  their  divorce,  and  as  a  matter  of 
more  fact,  my  father  signed  papers  as 
my  legal  guardian,  permitting  me  to  take 
my  first  stage  job.  That's  how  much  he- 
was  against  my  going  on  the  stage." 

Vivienne  thumbed  through  the  book, 
talking  as  she  glanced  idly  at  clipping 
after  clipping  neatly  pasted  in  the  pages. 

"I  never  will  forget  the  time  we  had 
with  dad  then,  though,"  she  recalled. 
"Mother  brought  me  to  New  York  to 
make  the  rounds  of  casting  offices,  and 
she  told  dad  we  were  going  on  a  shop- 
ping trip,  because  he  really  didn't  ap- 
prove of  my  going  into  the  theater 
professionally.  1  sang  in  a  dozen  office-, 
and  if  there  ever  was  a  hotter  day  in 
New  York,  I  can't  remember  it.  Finally 
one  of  the  men  who  heard  me  told  mc 
I  had  some  promise,  but  he  advised  me 
to  go  back  home  and  wait  until  1  was  a 
little  older. 

-"Well,  I  did,  and  a  couple  of  weeks 
later,  right  out  of  a  clear  sky,  a  wire 
came  from  him  asking  me  to  come  to 
Atlantic  City  right  away.  Was  I  excited ! 
It  was  like  a  fairy  tale.  The  leading- 
lady  had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  and 
they  wanted  to  try  me  out  for  her  part. 
Imagine !  1  had  one  day  in  which  to 
learn  the  part,  and  mother  and  1  sat  up 
all  night  in  our  hotel  room  while  i 
studied  it.  We  tried  out  the  show  in 
Atlantic  City  and  then  went  to  New  York 
for  the  opening  there.  Think  of  it ! 
Imagine  the  thrill,  for  a  little,  inexperi- 
enced girl  who  had  always  dreamed  of 
being  on  the  stage !  Opening  on  Broad- 
way !  Well,  the  day  before  we  opened. 
I  had  to  sign  a  contract,  or  rather  mother 
had  to  sign  it.  because  I  was  a  minor. 
She  thought  her  signature  would  be 
enough — but  it  wasn't,  as  we  found  out 
when  it  came  {Continued  on  page  72) 
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Above,  a  glimpse  of  Rudy  in  action,  in  the  NBC 
studios.  And  (at  the  right)  Dr.  R.  E.  Lee  confers 
with  two  of  his  corps  of  twenty  specialists,  who 
assist  him  in  his  laboratory  of  applied  research. 


IFOR  twenty  years  I  have  held  a  position  in  the  scientific 
(department  of  a  large  organization,  and  until  six  years 
ago  I  was  hidden  away  in  the  lahoratory,  hospital,  and 
office,  and  my  circle  of  acquaintances  was  small. 

And  then  I  went  on  the  air!  I  was  coaxed  up  to  a 
microphone  and  bullied  into  speaking  for  one  minute. 
That  is  all.  Sixty  seconds  of  talk  on  health,  no  more. 
But  it  was  enough  to  perform  a  great  miracle — the  mir- 
acle which  I  have  learned  to  accept  as  the  every  day  job 
of  radio. 

What  can  be  done  in  a  minute'  Think  about  it — what 
can  you  do  in  the  time  it  takes  the  second-hand  to  tick  it^- 
way  around  the  small  dial?  In  ordinary  life — nothing. 
In  radio,  everything — or  almost  everything.  At  least,  so 
it  seems  to  me  after  six  years  of  broadcasting. 

1  remember  that  first  time  at  the  mike — and  it  was  a 
horrible  ordeal.  There  were  about  a  hundred  invited 
guests  sitting  there  terribly  silent.  There  was  Rudy, 
perched  on  his  stool,  smiling  and  nodding  his  head  sym- 
pathetically, the  orchestra  with  their  instruments  at  rest — 
and  in  the  center — the  black  circle  of  the  microphone.  I 
felt  cold  all  over  and  my  jaw  was  strangely  stiff  and 
numb.  The  voice  that  issued  from  my  throat  was  a  voice 
I  had  never  heard  before. 

Since  then,  1  have  discovered  that  everyone  feels  much 
the  same  as  I  did,  when  they  first  come  to  the  microphone. 
In  fact,  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  anyone  who  doesn't  gibber 
a  little  at  his  or  her  debut.  Marie  Dressier  wrung  her 
hands  and  rolled  her  eves  and  moaned  :  "Oh  whv  did  I 


ever  get  into  this?"  Katherine  Hepburn  spat:  "I  hate 
that  little  black  box !''  And  I  recall  that  Irene  Bordoni's 
hands  got  as  cold  as  ice. 

My  debut,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  a  ghastly  experience, 
yet  it  accomplished  the  incredible. 

At  that  time  I  knew  altogether  about  a  thousand  people. 
I  received  about  twenty  letters  in  my  business  and  per- 
sonal mail  each  day.  One  minute  on  the  air — and  what 
happened?  In  the  week  that  followed,  1  received  226 
letters,  close  to  a  hundred  telephone  calls  from  strangers, 
and  fifteen  telegrams.  People  I  did  not  know  nodded 
when  they  were  introduced  to  me  and  said  :  "Oh,  the  Dr. 
Lee  who  broadcast  on  the  Rudy  Vallee  program  ?" 

I  broadcast  again  the  following  week,  again  for  one 
minute — and  I  have  been  doing  it  every  Thursday  since, 
ever  since  November.  1929.  Three  hundred  weeks — three 
hundred  minutes.  Five  hours  in  all.  Short  enough  as 
time  goes,  especially  when  spread  out  over  six  years — 
yet  these  five  hours  have  caused  250.000  letters  to  be 
written  to  me.  on  personal  and  health  matters,  that  never 
would  have  been  written.  And  if  it  is  true  that  for  every 
letter  writer  there  are  three  others  who  would  have  liked 
to  write  but  lacked  the  courage  or  the  energy  to  do  so. 
then  this  means  that  a  million  men  and  women  were 
helped  materially  by  some  of  the  things  I  said  during  these 
five  "hours. 

Nothing  that  1  said  was  especially  remarkable.  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  dish  up  the  knowledge  which  every 
doctor  knows.  I  spoke  and  still  (Continued  on  pane  70) 
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Edythe  Wright  is  the  name  of  this  most  personable  young  songstress. 
Here  is  the  voice  you  hear  with  Tommy  Dorsey's  distinctive  new  orches- 
tra over  the  Columbia  network  each  Monday  and.  Friday  night.  Edythe, 
as  you  may  notice,  is  one  of  radio's  most  attractive  young  ladies,  and 
the  coming  of  television  will  hold  no  terrors  for  her.  What's  more,  it 
has  been  rumored  about  that  a  few  of  the  major  film  companies  are 
interested   in  signing  up  Edythe's  charm  to  enhance  their  pictures. 


Does  motion  picture  work  odd  to  or  detract  from  a  performer  $  work 
on  the  air?  Well,  Eddie  Cantor's  show  on  the  air  never  has  been 
better,  as  you  know  if  you've  been  listening  lately  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings at  eight  o'clock.  The  scene  above  is  from  Eddies  new  film, 
"Shoot  the  Chutes,"  and  the  tall  guy  in  the  natty  striped  suit  is 
none  other  than  Parkyakarkas  (Harry  Einstein).  Standing  on  tiptoe, 
Eddie  rolls  an  inquiring  eye  at  Elaine  Johnson,  one  of  the  gor- 
geous Goldwyn  Girls,"  but  Elaine's  smiles  seem  all  for  Parkyakarkas. 


STAR 
SPANGLED 
BRITON 


Hy  (Jack  Jjanley 


JOHN  BARCLAY,  SINGER-ACTOR  OF  THE  PALMOLIVE 
BEAUTY  BOX  PROGRAM,  IS  A  VERY  UNUSUAL  PERSON. 


Although  radio  listeners  as  yet 
cannot  see  Barclay  in  costume 
for  one  of  his  characterizations, 
his  imaginative  genius  and  his 
flexible  voice  create  the  illusion. 


THIS  story  about  John  Barclay  is 
unorthodox.  To  go  a  little  farther. 
John  Barclay,  singer-actor  of  the 
popular  Palmolivc  Beauty  Box  show, 
is  unorthodox.  Let's  go  still  farther, 
and  begin  at  the  beginning, 
When  your  reporter  learned  he  was  to  do 
a  piece  on  John  Barclay  he  was  a  wee  bit 
disgruntled,  not  to  say  chagrined.  Frankly,  1 
had  pleasantly  anticipated  a  charming  chat 
with  some  lovely  and  utterly  feminine  honey 
like  Gladys  Swarthout  or  Francia  White. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Barclay  was  born  in  Bletch- 
ingly,  England ;  had  taken  a  B.A.  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge ;  was  on  intimate  musical 
terms  with  Bach  and  Brahms  and  had  sung 
with  various  oratorio  societies  and  symphony 
orchestras,  didn't  especially  whet  the  enthusi- 
asm, if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Or  maybe 
you've  never  met  English  actors. 

The  first  surprise  came  in  meeting  Mr.  Bar- 
clay at  the  N.B.C  studios,  right  after  the 
Beauty  Box  broadcast,  to  arrange  for  the  in- 
terview. The  effect  was  somewhat  like  shaking 
hands  with  the  statue  of  Liberty.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  John  Barclay  is  six  feet  five 
inches  tall  and  not  very  wide.  But  confronted 
suddenly,  your  reporter  felt,  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  like  one  of  Singer's  Midgets.  We 
set  a  time  and  discussed  a  place  for  the  inter- 
view. John  Barclay  lives  on  Long  Island  with 
bis  wife  and  young  daughter.  With  visions 
of  a  busy  day  all  broken  up  by  a  trip  to  the 
country  1  made  a  suggestion.  Just  to  get  the 
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reaction,  I  tentatively  pushed  forth  the  idea 
that  we  might  meet  at  my  place. 

"Fine!"  Barclay  said.  "Splendid.  Be  glad 
to  stop  in  .  .  .  any  time  you  say." 

That  was  the  second  shock.  The  third  came 
when  he  arrived  exactly  on  time,  without  tele- 
phono  reminders,  folded  himself  like  a  car- 
penter's rule  into  a  low  chair  and  began  to  talk 
about  everything  but  John  Barclay.  And 
talked,  mind  you,  not  in  the  exaggerated  Ox- 
ford drawl  that  most  English  actors  regard  as 
their  birthright,  but  in  a  singularly  pleasant 
style  that  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
English  and  American  languages. 

At  my  comment  on  his  speech  he  referred 
to  his  engagement  with  Winthrop  Ames'  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  revivals  from  1926  to  192S. 

"In  the  company,"  said  Mr.  Barclay,  "were 
sopranos,  tenors  and  baritones  from  all  parts 
of  America  and  England  and  no  two  accents 
were  alike.  Mr.  Ames  stressed  the  necessity 
of  coordinating  the  various  accents  into  a  sort 
of  common  denominator.  We  worked  very 
hard  to  achieve  a  pure  vowelization  that  was 
neither  English  nor  American.  The  idea  ap- 
pealed to  me  and  I've  kept  at  it  always." 

"You  mean,"  I  said  incredulously,  "that  you 
don't  consider  British  speech  the  only  correctly 
spoken  English  ?" 

"Of  course  not!"  His  dark  eyes  reflected 
earnestness.  "Oxford  English  is  just  as  much 
a  local  accent  as  Brooklynese.  An  actor  should 
strive  for  a  pure  speech,  a  diction  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  ear  and  readily  understood,  both  in 


(Upper  Left)  John  Barclay  himself,  lean  and  fall 
and  bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  younger  Lincoln. 
(Upper  Right)  A  sympathetic  camera  study  of  the 
actor  in  his  home,  with  his  little  six-year-old 
daughter,  Mary  Cornelia,  to  whom  he  is  devoted. 


drama  and  song.  London  English  is  no  more 
pure  than  Nashville  English."  From  the  way 
he  said  it  I  had  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  he 
really  meant  it,  heretical  as  it  sounds.  I  made 
a  noise  like  a  reporter,  poised  a  sharpened  pen- 
cil and  made  one  more  attempt  to  let  John 
Barclay  revert  to  type. 

"Do  you  find  many  things  wrong  with 
America?"   I  murmured. 

America?"  he  said,  brightening  up  visibly. 
"I've  always  been  terribly  enthusiastic  about 
America.  I  came  to  New  York  in  June  of 
1921,  after  a  season  of  opera  in  the  south  of 
France.  I've  been  here  ever  since  and  I  haven't 
the  slightest  desire  to  go  back." 

"You  mean  you  like  the  United  States?" 

"I  think  it's  swell,"  he  said.  "Here  nobodv 
depends  on  background  for  a  living.  The  man 
himself  counts.  He's  judged  by  what  he  can 
do.  not  by  who  he  is.  The  man  who  can  pro- 
vide something  that  meets  with  popular  ap- 
proval, something  that  the  public  wants,  is  a 
success.  The  hifalutin  artist  starves  to  death." 
There  was  no  question  about  the  sincerity  in 
John  Barclay's  lean,  deeply  lined  face;  his  eyes 
were  lighted  with  interest  in  a  favorite  topic. 

"Perhaps  the  main  reason  I'm  fond  of 
America  is  because  I'm  interested  in  the  future 
rather  than  in  the  past.  I  think  "You're  the 
Top"  is  vastly  more  important  and  interesting 
musically  than  the  bleary  old  sob  ballads  that 
used  to  be  the  favorite  repertoire  of  the  song 
recitalist.  Highbrows  say  'you  can't  do  this' 
— I  say  let's  have  a  modern  idiom  that  the 
man  in  the  street  can  appreciate  and  enjoy." 

Mr.  Barclay  continued  enthusiastically . 
"George  Gershwin  or  Jerome  Kern  are  doing 
far  more  for  music  than — well,  say.  those  who 
cling  tenaciously  to  the  past.  Popular  music 
of  today  has  a  genuine  beauty,  a  real  melodic 
quality  and  the  lyrics  (Continued  on  page  54) 
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BUT  WHAT  DOES  IT 
MEAN  TO  THE  AMATEUR  ? 


STORIES  OF  SOME  WHO  WON  A  CAREER— OR  GOT  THE  GONG. 


12y  *P<yLotlty  Iftookl 


MAJOR  EDWARD  BOWES,  the  man  of  the 
(amateur)  hour,  supervises  a  new,  fascinating  in- 
dustry— the  manufacture  of  stars.  The  star-milt 
grinds  away  each  Sunday  night,  and  the  trail  of 
the  amateur  hour  is  strewn  with  star-dust.  Out 
of  the  mint  come  a  few  hrilliant.  flawless  prod- 
ucts and  a  host  of  minor  satellites.  But  the  star- 
dust  when  sifted  yields  golden  grains,  equally 
precious  in  their  own  way.  rich  in  laughter,  tears 
and  consolation. 

Perhaps  only  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of  ama- 
teurs will  parallel  the  success  of  Doris  Wester, 
who  is  being  tested  by  several  companies  for  a 
screen  career ;  of  Clyde  Barrie  who  is  now  a 
regular  ether  star  broadcasting  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  network.  For  some  the  climb  may  be  long 
and  tortuous.    For  others,  hopeless.    But  win  or 


lose,  in  one  way  or  another  hundreds  of  lives, 
have  been  brightened  by  the  golden  opportunin 
accorded  by  the  Major  Bowes'  Amateur  Hour. 

The  story  of  the  three  young  Youman  Brother- 
is  a  modern  variation  of  the  delightful  Cinderella 
theme,  emerging  from  the  amateur  hour  wheel  of 
chance. 

The  brothers  are  George,  Jack  and  Seymour, 
known  as  Skippy — nineteen,  eighteen  And  seven- 
teen respectively — three  brilliant  youngsters  who. 
with  the  aid  of  an  accordion,  a  violin  and  a 
clarinet,  demonstrated  their  uncanny  ability  to 
imitate  a  dozen  of  the  best  known  orchestras  on 
the  air.  To  these  youngsters  has  come  success 
so  dazzling  that  their  future  is  clearly  marked 
for  stardom.  Fresh  from  the  schoolroom  the) 
have  l>een  catapulted   (Continued  on  page  76) 


Here  are  the 
Youman  Broth- 
ers, George 
and  Jack  and 
Seymour,  who 
recently  made 
a  sensational 
hit  in  their 
imitation  of 
five  of  radio's 
leading  bands. 


KATE  SMITH  WRITES  OF  THE  WINNERS 
AND  HOW  SHE  WON  THEM 
FOR  HER  MIKE 
PARADE 


Above, 
Champion  of 
he  champions- 
Miss  Kate  Smith 


\ 


(Above)  James  J. 
Braddock,  Kate 
Smith,  and  the 
wood-choppers. 


(Left)  With  "Big 
Bill  Tilden,"  one 
of  the  best  of  the 
raquet  wjelders. 


(Above)  Kate  and 
Dizzy  Dean  indulge 
in  a  bit  of  clown- 
ing after  the  show. 


5HAKE  HANDS 


WITH  THE  CHAMPIONS 

i?y  Kate  Smith 


LIKE  the  new  title  some  folks  have  given  me.  They 
all  me  the  "champion  champion-getter,"  and  to  he  kind 
bf  honest  and  frank  about  it — I  really  think  I've  earned 
the  label.  Why?  I'll  tell  you — and  I  hope  you  find  it  as 
nteresting  as  I  have. 

W  hen  I  returned  to  the  airwaves,  in  September,  a  year 
ago,  with  my  fall  program,  I  wanted  to  do  something 
:hat  was  "different."  Everybody  in  radio,  and  in  show 
business,  also,  for  that  matter,  is  always  in  search  for 
that  quality — and  if  one  can  find  it,  and  deliver,  too,  then 
he  or  she  really  has  got  something.  So  Ted  Collins  and 
I  began  going  into  huddles,  but,  as  a  result,  we  didn't  seem 
to  gain  any  yardage.  (You  can  see  I  took  in  some  of 
those  football  games  this  past  season !)  Anyway,  although 
we  did  have  an  idea  of  what  we  wanted,  we  didn't  quite 
|know  how  to  get  it. 

Here  was  the  situation.  We  both  agreed  that  listening 
ears  were  a  bit  dulled  by  elaborately  staged  radio  shows 
that  lacked  a  certain  friendliness  and  informality.  After 
all,  an  entertainer  can't  say:  "I  sing— or  make  jokes,  as 


the  case  might  be — to  millions  of  people."  It's  not  so.  We, 
of  the  broadcasting  studios,  entertain  only  one  and  two. 
or  three,  four  or  five  persons  at  a  time  as  they  sit  in 
their  homes  before  the  radio.  Those  millions  aren't  massed 
together.  They're  each  separate  individual  units — and  the 
radio  programs  come  to  them  in  their  homes — not  in 
theatres  or  large  auditoriums. 

We  figured  that  something  with  a  quality  of  human 
interest  should  be  injected  into  our  programs.  Amateurs 
weren't  the  answer.  This,  I  thought,  was  being  overdone, 
and  besides,  was  unfair  exploitation  of  earnest  people 
who  needed  a  real  "break,"  and  not  a  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense. But  Ted  and  I  just  couldn't  seem  to  find  what  we 
vaguely  had  in  mind. 

Although  we  had  a  wide  variety  of  entertainment 
scheduled  on  our  first  program,  nevertheless  that  certain 
"human  interest"  feature  was  missing. 

The  day  of  the  first  broadcast  came  around.  That 
morning  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  right  here  in  the 
city  a  Miss  Elinor  Murdoch  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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RADIO  STARS'  COOKING  SCHOOL 


A  MAD  AND  MERRY  VISIT  TO  THE  BURNS  AND  ALLEN  KITCHEN 


IT  IS  my  great  pleasure  this  month 
to  extend  hearty  Christmas  Greet- 
ings to  you  all  from  George  Burns 
and  Gracie  Allen.  It  is  my  further 
pleasure  to  take  you  with  me  for  a 
mad.  merry  visit  to  these  famous 
stars  in  their  lovely  New  York 
apartment.  Once  there  we'll  kid 
with  the  irrepressible  George  and 
romp  with  Gracie  from  the  huge 
two-story-high  living-room  into  their 
diminutive  but  complete  kitchen,  to 
learn  all  about  the  good  things  to 
eat  that  will  be  served  to  George, 
Gracie  and  their  friends  during  the 


A/ancy  U/ood 

coming  holidays  —  delicious  foods 
which  you  too  will  be  able  to  enjoy. 

And  there  we'll  also  meet  Sandra 
— the  fifteen  months  old  blonde  darl- 
ing who  is  the  apple  of  their  eye  and 
queen  of  all  she  surveys.  Before  we 
are  through  perhaps  you  will  feel 
that  you  too  know  "Burns  and 
Allen"  better. 

"Are  they  mad  and  crazy  away 
from  the  mike,  too?"  did  I  hear  you 
ask?  Well,  yes,  they  are — "mad" 
about  their  home  and  their  two 
adopted  children  (Sandra  and  an  in- 
fant boy  still  too  young  to  be  intro- 


duced  to  outsiders)  and  "era 
about  each  other.  You'd  look  tar 
and  wide  before  you'd  find  a  mo* 
devoted  couple  or  prouder  parenp 
than  these  two  and  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  discover  a  moi 
charming  or  better  run  home. 

For  Gracie,  despite  her  giggle,  ■ 
really  an  efficient  little  homebody  atfl 
George,  although  he  kids  her  off  tin 
air  as  well  as  on.  is  mighty  pro« 
of  his  "Googie". 

"Gracious !  What  a  pet  name! 
I  objected  when  first  1  heard  Mr. 
Burns  use  it.  (Continued  on  payc  6m 
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RADIO  STARS  COOKING  SCHOOL 

RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE 

149  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  BURNS  &  ALLEN'S  favor- 
ite recipes. 

Name  

Street  

City  Street .   


A  dish  to  add  to  "Hie 
decor  and  the  festivity 
of  your  Christmas  table. 
The  coupon  on  the  left 
will  bring  to  you  the 
recipe  for  this  tempt- 
ing steamed  Honey  Bran 
pudding  on  the  right,  as 
well  as  other  equally 
intriguing  recipes. 


SO 


RADIO  STARS 


'BAD  SKIN'means-^  Lazy  Under  Shin 


Miss  Helen  Mitchell  Stedman,  of  an  old  Boston  family,  says 
" Pond's  Cold  Cream  makes  my  skin  much  fin er.  Pores  don'i  show  I ' 


Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  in 

Not  a  single  flaw  in  the  skin  of  this  beautiful  young 
Society  woman!  She  says:  "The  last  thing  before 
bed — every  morning,  too — I  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
It  stimulates  and  tones  up  my  skin  .  .  .  Blackheads 
and  blemishes  just  never  come  !" 


Underlying  glands,  nerves, 
fibres . . .  need  rousing  with 
this  deep-skin  cream 

TODAY,  stand  close  to  some  girl  you 
know.  Gaze  right  at  the  skin  on  her 
nose,  on  her  chin.  Isn't  it  awful? — the  way 
coarse  pores  and  blackheads  stand  out! 

Your  own  face  gets  the  same  "third 
degree"every  time  you're  at  arm's  length. 
People  think,  Why  don't  you  do  some- 
thing about  your  skin? 

Yet  it's  not  the  skin  they  see  that's  at 
fault.  It's  your  lazy  underskin!  Tiny 
glands  are  overtaxed  . . .  The  oil  they  give 
off  is  thick  .  .  .  clogs  the  pores  on  its  way 
out.  What  follow  are  the  blackheads, 
coarse  pores  that  ruin  your  good  looks! 

Even  heartbreaking  lines  and  sagging 
contours  are  just  the  outward  signs  of 
an  underskin  "let-down"! 

Stop  Skin  Faults  .  .  . 

But  you  can  quicken  that  underskin — 
rouse  it,  set  it  to  work.  Yes,  you  can! — 
with  this  deep-skin  cream  of  Pond's. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  specially 
processed  oils  which  go  straight  to  the 
underskin.  Even  as  you  smooth  it  on, 
you  see  it  go  in,  come  out — thickened 
with  grayish  dirt,  stale  make-up.  Now 
your  skin  is  clean.  Clear  to  its  depths! 


Now  smooth  on  more  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Pat  it  in  sharply  with  firm 
finger  tips.  This  way  you  rouse  that 
lazy  underskin.  Nerves,  glands  and 
fibres  "step  lively"  . . .  flush  your  skin 
with  new  fault-fighting  vigor!  Keep 
this  up.  See  how  quickly  bad  skin  be- 
comes "a  good  complexion." 

Tip-ends  of  blackheads  loosen.  Deep- 
lodged  matter  comes  out . .  .  fine  texture 
takes  the  place  of  every  blemish.  Even 
critical  eyes  can't  find  anything  wrong! 

For  a  Beautiful  Skin 

Every  Night,  pat  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Watch  it  bring  out  dirt,  make-up,  secretions. 
Wipe  off.  Pat  in  more  cream  briskly.  Your 
underskin feels  it . . .  gets  awakened.  Your  outer 
skin  shows  it  .  .  .  blooms  fresh,  unblemished! 

Every  Morning,  and  always  before  make-up, 
renew  this  newly-won  freshness  with  Pond's 
Cold  Cream.  See  it  brighten  your  skin — soften 
it.  Now  powder  can't  possibly  catch  or  flake! 

Try  this  cream  without  delay.  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  is  pure.  Germs  cannot  live  in  it. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dapt   A-128,  Clinton.  Conn. 

Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for 
9  treatments,  with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 
I  enclose  lot  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name  .  

Street  ■  

City  


-State_ 


Copyright,  1935.  Food's  Extract  Company 
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RADIO  STARS 


nOTHinC  BUT  THE  TRUTH? 

RADIO  FAVORITES  DO  THEIR  BEST  TO  ANSWER  YOUR  QUESTIONS— 


Helen  Hayes 

in  "The  New 
Penny,"  a  dra- 
matic serial 
written  for  the 
radio  appear- 
ances of  this 
famous  stage 
and  screen  star. 


What  Has  Been  Your  Most 
Disturbing  Experience  While 
Broadcasting? 

John  Charles  Thomas — "A  few 
minutes  before  having  to  sing  the 
Belgian  National  Anthem  on  a 
Chicago  program,  I  discovered  the 
words  had  slipped  my  mind. 
Working  against  time,  the  boys  in 
the  studio  whipped  through  the 
big  fat  phone  book  and  rang  up 
everybody  in  town  whose  name 
gave  the  slightest  suggestion  of 


Igor  Gorin 

famous  concert 
and  operatic 
singer  from 
Vienna,  who 
soon  will  make 
his  motion 
picture  debut 
with  M-G-M. 


Belgian  ancestry.  Luck  was  with 
us.  We  unearthed  a  patriot.  I 
sang  the  song." 

Connie  Gates — "This  was  one 
time  when  nobody  laughed  when 
I  sat  down  at  the  piano.  The  music 
of  the  song  I  was  to  sing  wasn't 
on  the  rack  and  knowing  only 
the  melody  and  piano  accompani- 
ment, I  had  to  fake  the  lyrics  .  .  . 
with  a  tra-la-la  and  a  heigh-non- 
ny-nonny  and  a  lump  in  my 
throat." 


Jessica 
Dragonette 

celebrates  her 
tenth  radio 
anniversary 
this  year.  She 
has  made  more 
than  700  radio 
appearances. 


Sigmund  Romberg  —  "If  you 
find  anything  exciting  in  a  few 
crossed  wires,  I'll  tell  you  my 
story.  I  was  broadcasting  from  a 
New  York  studio  with  California 
clamoring  on  the  phone  .  .  .  that's 
the  set  up.  The  movie  studio 
wants  a  new  song  immediately. 
My  audience  wants  to  hear  the 
rest  of  the  broadcast.  I  take  an 
eleven-minute  leave  of  absence 
from  the  mike,  give  birth  to  a 
tune,  whistle  it  to  Hollywood,  and 
then  go  on  with  the  broadcast." 


1  * 


John  Charles 
Thomas 

celebrated 
American  bari- 
tone, star  of 
musical  com- 
edy, opera  and 
radio.singseach 
Wednesday. 


N.T.G. — "Way  back  in  the 
early  days  of  radio,  all  programs 
were  under  the  censorship  of  the 
navy  .  .  .  and  the  sailors  were 
plenty  strict.  It  Happened  one 
night  that  an  admiral  was  speak- 
ing at  a  convention  banquet  in 
honor  of  police  commissioners 
from  all  over  the  world.  I  was 
master  of  ceremonies.  Law,  or- 
der, and  censorship  all  assembled 
in  one  room.  Auspicious — and 
then  the  admiral  starts  telling  off- 
color  jokes.   Rather  than  put  the 


Frances 
Langford 


tiny  contralto 
crooner  with 
"Hollywood 
Hotel,"  may  be 
heard  in  the 
M-G-M  show, 
"Broadway  Mel- 
ody of  1936." 


sailors  in  the  awkward  position  of 
having  to  censor  their  own  ad- 
miral, I  dragged  the  mike  over  to 
the  other  end  of  the  hall  and  then 
went  back  to  get  in  on  the  rest  of 
the  jokes." 

George  Burns — "I  had  a  new 
pair  of  glasses  which  seemed  to 


be  on  the  bum.  Well,  the  more 
they  bothered  my  eyes,  the  more 
I  insisted  on  wearing  them.  Yeah, 
I  wanted  to  get  adjusted.  So  one 
night  Gracie  and  I  are  broadcast- 
ing and  all  of  a  sudden  the  script 
begins  to  blur.   The  rest  of  the 


i 


Rosario 
Bourdon 

musician  and 
conductor  of 
The  Cities  Ser- 
vice Orchestra, 
is  a  native  of 
Canada.  Born 
in  Montreal, 
March  6,  1881. 


program  is  me  ad  libbing  and  poor 
little  Gracie  wondering  what  it's 
all  about.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  it  seems  that  the  optician 
had  got  my  glasses  mixed  up 
with  those  of  a  guy  by  the  name 
of  Brown." 

Curtis  Arnall  (Buck  Rogers) — 
"I  remember  one  time  when  I 
went  through  what  I  thought  was 
a  dress  rehearsal,  taking  it  real 
easy,  making  a  few  breaks  here 
and  there.  When  the  rehearsal 
was  over,  I  sat  around  waiting 


Benay  Venuta 

California's 
songbird,  made 
her  debut  in 
radio  about 
five  years  ago 
and  now  stars 
in  radio  and 
musical  comedy. 


for  the  real  thing  to  begin.  When 
I  finally  came  to  and  realized  it 
had  been  the  real  thing,  I  felt  the 
way  you  do  when  you're  going 
down  a  flight  of  stairs  in  the  dark, 
expecting  one  more  step  and  it 
just  isn't  there." 

Gabriel  Heattcr  —  "Not  all 
broadcasts  issue  from  the  clois- 
tered walls  of  the  studio.  A  cer- 
tain assignment  took  Jeff  Sparks 
and  myself  twenty-five  stories 
up  the  side  of  a  skyscraper. 
The    (Continued    on    page  79) 
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Stat- Span j Led  Iftiton 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


usually  tell  a  more  interesting  story  than 
the  old  sob  ballads.  You  can't  ignore  it  or 
pass  it  off  as  unimportant.  After  all,  many 
of  the  masters  wrote  contemporary  music 
— they  weren't  writing  for  posterity.  The 
old  time  singer  at  recitals  would  do  ballads 
with  informality,  but  if  he  sang  Brahms  it 
called  for  a  top  hat  and  tails.  They  forgot 
that  Bach's  best  compositions  were  origi- 
nally written  only  as  music  for  Sunday 
services." 

This,  remember,  wasn't  a  crooner  speak- 
ing. Nor  an  unschooled  blues  singer  de- 
fending his  music.    John  Barclay  studied 


music  three  years  with  Jean  de  Reszke  and 
later  with  Raymond  von  zu  Muhlen.  He 
sang  "Samson  and  Delilah"  at  the  Drury 
Lane  in  London,  toured  America  under  the 
auspices  of  Arthur  Judson  for  five  years  in 
concerts  and  recitals ;  appeared  with  Leo- 
pold Stokowski  and  the  Philadelphia 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic, the  Detroit  Symphony.  He  sang 
oratorio  with  the  Toronto  Mendelssohn 
Choir,  the  Apollo  Club  Choir,  the  New 
York  Oratorio  Society,  and  at  many  other 
music  festivals  and  ensembles  equally  well 
known.    He  is  married  to  Madame  Dag- 


Br 

wm^r  ^B 

^^^^^^^BBj 

Ray  Lee  Jackson 

Charming  Jean  Yewell  discovered,  one  day,  that  she  possessed  a  singing 
voice  of  lyric  loveliness.  Singing,  Jean  concluded,  was  better  than 
teaching  school.  So  she  resigned  her  position  as  a  school-teacher  in 
Kansas,  and  came  to  New  York.  She  now  adds  her  talents  to  the  sophis- 
ticated harmonies  and  lilting  lyrics  of  NBC's  Roy  Campbell's  Royalists. 
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mar  Rybner,  pianist  and  composer. 

"I  have  no  use  for  the  professional  high 
brow,"  he  went  on,  and  told  a  story  in  tha 
connection  about  the  old  waiter  who  ha( 
served  most  of  his  life  in  a  London  club  i 
The  waiter's  son  had  achieved  a  brillian 
success  as  a  lawyer  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men at  the  club  spoke  to  the  old  mai 
about  it. 

"I'll  wager  you're  proud  of  your  bojj 
today,"  the  man  said  heartily. 

"Yus,"  the  waiter  nodded  mildly,  "Ah'rr 
proud  of  'im,  orl  roight.  But  Ah  'ad  tc 
keep  'im  till  'e  was  forty !" 

Incidentally,  John  Barclay  does  an  ex- 
cellent cockney  dialect,  as  well  as  man> 
other  foreign  dialects.  That  was  one  ol: 
the  reasons  Deems  Taylor  was  very  kind 
in  one  of  his  criticisms  of  Barclay's  work' 
with  the  Winthrop  Ames  Gilbert  and  Sul- 
livan company.  And  speaking  of  criticism." 
the  biggest  kick  John  Barclay  ever  got  out 
of  a  notice  was  when  the  D'Oyley  Carte 
company  brought  another  revival  of  Gil- 
bert and  Sullivan  to  America  recently. 
Four  of  the  reviews  harked  back  to  Bar-' 
clay's  performances  in  the  same  role — 
favorably — after  a  lapse  of  seven  years. 

Another  thing  Deems  Taylor  liked  was 
the  Barclay  ability  to  paint  a  picture  with 
song,  his  talent  for  dramatizing  a  number. 

Barclay  doesn't  believe  in  standing  with 
folded  hands  and  spraying  an  audience  with 
merely  the  melody  of  a  song.  Back  in  the 
days  when  he  did  recital  work  he  played 
as  many  as  twenty  different  characters  in 
an  evening,  through  the  medium  of  the 
songs  he  did.  That's  one  of  the  reasons 
why  he's  an  actor  on  the  radio  today. 

"I  believe  in  bringing  out  the  inherent 
drama  in  a  musical  composition,"  he  says. 
"Whether  it's  popular  or  classical  music, 
the  public  is  interested  in  the  story  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  melody.  That's  why  people 
go  to  hear  Lucienne  Boyer,  or  Yvette  Guil- 
bert.  They  have  the  same  ability  to  create 
a  scene  in  the  listener's  mind  that  Ruth 
Draper  has  in  her  monologues.  Take  the 
Doppelgaenger  of  Schubert ;  there's  a  per- 
fect example.  It's  the  story  of  a  man  who 
sees  his  phantom  double.  You've  got  to 
put  yourself  into  the  scene  .  .  .  see  the 
street,  dim  in  the  flickering  lamplight  of 
the  old  town  .  .  .  show  the  man  approach- 
ing the  house  where  he  had  once  lived.  As 
he  approaches  he  sees  someone  standing 
outside  and  he  realizes  that  he  is  seeing 
himself  as  a  youth — his  phantom  double. 
There's  plenty  of  drama  there  and  you've 
got  to  have  it  in  your  mind  and  get  it 
across.  Or  take  'Two  Cigarettes  in  the 
Dark.  .  .  : 

"It  illustrates  exactly  what  I  mean," 
said  Barclay.  "People  don't  get  bored  with 
popular  music  if  it's  presented  properly, 
The  Two  Cigarettes  number  is  more  than 
a  pleasant  melody.  A  man  goes  outside  to 
find  his  sweetheart,  and  sees  the  glow  of 
two  cigarettes  .  .  .  realizes  that  she  is  with 
another  man.  That's  essentially  drama. 
And  the  singer  must  realize  that  drama— \ 
get  it  across  to  his  audience.  That's  the 
interesting  thing  about  radio  work;  through 
the  single  dimension  of  hearing,  a  per- 
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:ormer  can  project  the  other  dimensions 
md  build  a  fully  rounded  picture  in  the 
istener's  mind." 

Personally,  I  feel  that  all  performers 
lon't.  It's  the  difference  between  a  radio 
>erformer  and  a  radio  artist. 

But  John  Barclay  was  tremendously  in- 
erested  in  the  topic.    He's  utterly  sincere 
n  his  appreciation  of  popular  music.  And 
J  imazingly   enough,   it   doesn't  make  him 
[_  tuffy.    There  was  the  time  he  appeared  at 
j  i  music   festival   in   Chicago   before  an 
r  tudience  of  six  thousand.    His  part  called 
or  him  to  step  out  dramatically  and  de- 
laim  the  lines :  "A  Grecian  poet,  I — but 
wrn  too  late!"    To  an  actor  before  a 
ion-highbrow  audience,  those  are  lines  to 
hudder  at !    It's  the  sort  of  a  speech  that 
,  ,  is  apt  to  produce  the  American  phenome- 
°  ion  known  as  the  belly-laugh.    But  Bar- 
'  lay  sank  so  completely  into  his  part  and 
lelivered  the  lines  with  such  simple  lack 
. .  )f  affectation  that  there  wasn't  a  giggle. 
tl    "What  a  chance,"  I  said,  "for  a  razz  or 
|J  i  snicker.    What  would  you  have  done  in 

1  hat  ra?p?" 


hat  case? 

"I  wasn't  thinking  about  the  audience," 
|ie   said.     "For  the  moment   I  was  the 
11  jrecian  poet.    And  if  the  audience  hap- 
■Jj  >ened  to  find  it  funny — why,  nuts  to  them  !" 
Which  is  a  good  old  British  expression, 
ight  out  of  Cambridge !    You  can't  hate 
i  guy  like  that!    With  more  reason  than 
1 1  nost  to  be  snooty  about  his  background 
llohn  Barclay  isn't  so  at  all.     He  isn't 
Americanized — he's  American.    His  ances- 
^  ;ors  founded  many  branches  of  the  Bar- 
:lay  family  in  America,  though  some  of 
hem  returned  to  England.    Barclay  Street 
^  n  Philadelphia  was  named  for  a  direct  an- 
cestor of  his.    He's  done  many  interesting 
^  :hings  and  skips  lightly  over  th'em  in  the 
■  *  lelling,  except  those  which  are  not  par- 
E  Ocularly  complimentary.     When  he  was 
i*  seven  years  old  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
sing  for  John  McCormack.  McCormack 
listened  attentively  to  the  number  until  it 
a  was  over.    Then  he  said :  "Johnnie,  why 
yi  do  you  sit  on  your  voice,  instead  of  letting 
lil  your  voice  sit  on  you !" 
it     Barclay  took  the  advice  from  the  re- 
)li  nowned  tenor  seriously.    He  never  learned 
lil-  to  sing — that  was  a  natural  gift.    But  he 
itti  studied  hard  to  find  out  what  was  right 
ij  and  wrong  in  singing,  to  develop  technique, 
he  £    He  first  appeared  on  the  air  in  1929  and 
r-pas  been  Lc  Dandy  in  the  D'Orsay  Pa- 
risian Romances,  played  on  the  Fada,  Lyric, 
True  Story,  True  Detective  and  Philco 
is  [programs.    He  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for 
i  the  long  succession  of  acting  and  singing 
•  leads  in  the  Palmolive  musicals. 

One  of  his  first  professional  appearances 
;>\vas  for  Sir  Nigel  Playfair  and  Arnold 
j  Bennett  in  Hammersmith,  England — the 
place  where  John  Drinkwater's  play, 
"Abraham  Lincoln,"  was  first  produced.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  John  Barclay  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  younger  Lin- 
coln, though  he  has  never  played  the  role. 

He  spreads  his  legs  wide  apart  when 
broadcasting,  to  come  down  to  microphone 
level.    He  thinks  advertising  art  is,  at  its 
,  j  best,  a  fine  art  form ;  that  Ford  cars  and 
electric  locomotives  are  beautiful  in  fact, 
I  that  in  all  modern  civilization  the  strictly 
i  utilitarian  can  be  as  beautiful  as  the  purely 
f\  artistic.    He  is  devoted  to  his  work,  his 
|  wife,  his  little  six-year-old  daughter,  Mary 
Cornelia. 

He's  a  pretty  swell  person. 

The  End 
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{Continued  from  page  33) 


of  philosophy,  chunks  of  culture,  a  smat- 
tering of  this  ism  and  that  one.  Some  of 
it  is  good,  of  course.  Some  bad.  But,  bit 
by  bit,  my  brain  becomes  like  an  over- 
crowded room.  My  thoughts  go  knocking 
up  against  all  the  choice  knickknacks  I've 
stored  there,  the  mental  counterparts  of 
the  spindly  chairs  and  fussy  lamps  and 
ornate  little  tables  that  can  make  a  hodge- 
podge of  any  room. 

"Then  somebody  comes  along  and  takes 
an  unjust  crack  at  me  and  I'm  grateful 
for  it.   Because  I  get  mad ! 

"What  happens  when  you  get  fighting 
mad?  You  start  kicking  things  around, 
don't  you?  Well,  your  brain  is  doing  that, 
too.  Kicking  out  all  the  little  pastel 
thoughts  and  petty  fancies  you've  been 
hoarding.  All  the  gimcracks,  the  super- 
ficialities go  flying.  Only  the  strong 
things,  the  stable  things  are  untouched. 
After  all,  you  can  t  kick  a  grand  piano 
out  of  the  window  when  you  get  mad ! 

"First  thing  you  know  your  thoughts  are 
clear  again.  Why  shouldn't  they  be,  with 
your  brain  cells  cleared  again  for  action? 
That's  the  reason  I  say  it's  good  to  be 
misunderstood." 

Lawrence  Tibbett  talks  as  forcefully  as 
he  sings.  Singers  know  the  importance  of 
good   enunciation.    Tibbett   goes  further 


than  that.  His  thoughts  are  as  clear  cut 
as  his  words. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  knowing  to  think  that 
way.  A  lot  of  understanding.  A  lot  of 
experience. 

"I  know  what  people  say  about  me,"  he 
admitted  candidly.    "That  I'm  conceited." 

"The  first  time  I  heard  it  I  was  be- 
wildered. How  could  people  say  such 
things  about  me  when  I  knew  the  con- 
flict, the  mental  turmoil,  the  unsureness 
that  lurks  inside  my  mind? 

"Then,  because  they  were  wrong,  I  got 
mad. 

"It  is  probably  my  very  unsureness  of 
myself  that  has  created  that  impression. 
Sometimes  when  I  come  out  on  the  stage, 
or  before  the  microphone  or  the  camera, 
I  am  so  filled  with  misgivings  about  my- 
self and  my  voice  and  everything  else  that 
I'm  sure  I'm  going  to  stand  there  like  an 
awkward  dolt  afraid  to  open  my  mouth. 

"But  I  can't  do  that.  Singing  is  my 
business  and  I  have  to  sing.  So  I  force 
myself  to  go  through  the  paces.  I  pull 
myself  up  and  in  my  frenzy  I  probably 
push  my  head  back  more  than  I  should 
and  stick  my  chest  out  further.  I  don't 
want  people  to  see  how  scared  I  am,  so  I 
overdo  it. 

"Now  if  I  were  conceited  I  wouldn't 


do  that.  I  wouldn't  feel  the  need  for  covj 
ering  up.  And  in  being  so  thoroughly  sura 
of  myself  I'd  probably  give  the  impression 
of  downright  shyness. 

"The  same  thing  happens  when  a 
stranger  recognizes  me  on  the  street  and 
comes  over  to  shake  hands  or  to  ask  fol 
an  autograph.  Of  course  I'm  grateful  for 
the  compliment  but  I  get  so  covered  with 
confusion  my  first  instinct  is  to  run.  Now] 
I  like  people.  More  than  the  average  perl 
son  does,  I  think.  Being  naturally  gre- 
garious, I  don't  think  there  is  anything 
much  more  fun  than  talking  or  exchang- 
ing ideas  with  someone  I've  just  met.  It's 
always  an  adventure  to  meet  a  new  person. 

"But  it's  something  else  to  be  stoppea 
by  a  stranger  and  be  told  how  good  yol 
are.  No  matter  how  sincere  the  praise  isl 
it's  embarrassing.  I  love  hearing  it,  of 
course,  who  wouldn't?  But  the  satisfaq 
tion  comes  later.  At  the  moment  I  feel 
so  awkward  and  so  at  loss  for  adequate 
words  that  I  respond  stiffly.  And  I  don't 
blame  the  person  for  going  away  think- 
ing I'm  swell-headed  and  a  prig. 

"There  are  so  many  ways  a  person  in 
the  public  eye  can  be  misunderstood.  Lit* 
tie  things  most  of  them.   But  annoying.  ] 

"Not  long  ago  a  newspaper  quoted  me 
as  saying  that  the  greatest  music  in  the 
world  at  present  was  coming  from  Tin 
Pan  Alley.  It  was  being  misquoted  on 
the  term  Tin  Pan  Alley'  that  I  objected 
to.  I  don't  like  the  phrase  and  I  never 
use  it. 

"The  essence  of  the  statement  was  true. 
America  is  making  the  music  the  world  is 
dancing  to.  Great  songs  are  being  written, 
songs  that  a  certain  type  of  person  ignores 
because  they  are  popular. 

"Now  take  Bach,  or  Wagner  or  Beetho- 
ven or  any  of  the  other  musical  geniuses 
of  the  world.  All  of  them  have  been 
guilty  of  passages  unworthy  of  them  a| 
some  time  or  another.  They've  all  had 
their  trite  moments,  their  banal  ones,  their 
stupid  ones.  And  take  George  Gershwin 
or  Jerome  Kern  or  Vincent  Youmans  orj 
Irving  Berlin — to  mention  only  a  few  of 
our  popular  composers — and  you'll  find 
that  all  of  them  have  written  music  that 
is  really  great. 

"People  consciously  acquiring  culture 
are  too  prone  to  be  afraid  of  their  own 
judgment,  afraid  to  express  themselves 
until  they  first  run  to  a  little  book  and 
look  up  the  things  that  should  be  ap- 
plauded and  the  things  that  should  be 
frowned  upon.  No  matter  how  bored 
they  may  be  by  passages  in  a  symphony 
or  in  an  opera  they  would  as  soon  cut  off 
their  right  hand  as  admit  it.  It's  the 
thing  to  like  that  certain  composer  and 
so  they  like  him  in  everything  he  docs. 

"These  are  the  people  who  would  lie 
ashamed  to  admit  a  popular  song  thrilled 
them.  And  it  is  people  like  these  who 
have  criticized  me  for  including  these 
songs  in  my  Radio  and  Concert  programs. 

"It  would  be  inii>ossiblc  for  me  to  please! 
everyone  I  sing  for.  After  all.  1  have  I 
three  distinctly  different  types  of  audi- 1 
ences.   Opera,  radio  and  movies.   It  seems! 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mario  Chamlee  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh  at  some  nonsense  they  have 
been  reading  on  a  quiet  evening  at  home.  Mr.  Chamlee,  on  Sunday  evenings, 
provides  many  a  laugh  for  radio  fans,  as  Tony,  of  the  Tony  and  Gus  program. 
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logical  that  in  adhering  too  closely  to 
sue  audience's  demands  I  would  be  dis- 
pleasing the  other  two. 

"So  I  sing  the  songs  I  want  to  sing. 
|The  songs  that  have  meaning  and  beauty 
tfor  me.  For  I  know  that  only  by  being 
true  to  myself  can  I  be  true  to  the  people 
who  have  paid  me  the  great  compliment 
of  liking  my  voice." 

Lawrence  Tibbett  has  come  a  long  way 
from  where  he  was  born.  A  long  way 
and  a  hard  way.  A  long  way  from  the 
grandfather  who  came  to  California  in 
the  gold  rush  of  '49.  From  Bakersfield 
and  the  kid  whose  father  was  killed  by  an 
outlaw.  And  from  Los  Angeles  and  the 
hotel  out  of  which  his  mother  tried  so 
valiantly  to  make  a  living  for  herself  and 
her  children.  He  has  come  a  long  way, 
too,  from  the  youngster  who  started  his 
career  singing  in  the  prologues  of  the 
movies  shown  at  Sid  Grauman's  Chinese 
Theatre  in  Hollywood. 

But  all  these  things  came  with  him : 
The  adventurous  spirit  of  his  grandfather. 
The  courage  of  his  sheriff  father.  The 
eternal  hope  of  his  mother.  The  fortitude 
of  that  boy  who  was  himself. 

They  are  the  things  that  carried  him 
from  the  bleak  sun-baked  town  in  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
and  to  Radio  and  his  success  in  the 
Movies. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  has  drunk  deeply  of 
life.  He  has  known  poverty  and  fear.  He 
has  known  young  love  and  what  it  means 
to  marry  with  no  security  except  the  hope 
in  his  heart,  and  he  fathered  twin  sons 
when  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  him- 
self. 

And  he  lived  to  know  the  breaking  up 
of  that  marriage  and  the  disillusion  that 
comes  with  the  end  of  love.  To  know 
success.  And  mature  love,  he  came  to 
know  that,  too,  and  a  second  marriage 
that  has  endured. 

He  gives  you  all  this  when  he  sings 
for  you,  all  the  frustration  and  the  hope 
and  all  the  fullfillment.  In  return  he  asks 
for  the  thing  that  is  more  important  to 
him  than  success.  The  right  to  a  life  of 
his  own. 

"Of  course  my  life  story  is  generally 
known,"  he  said  quietly.  "But  the  details 
are  my  own.  No  one  else  has  a  right  to 
them.  My  voice  is  public  property  and 
my  audiences  have  a  right  to  demand  cer- 
tain things  of  it.  And  when  I  sing  I  try 
to  give  them  the  things  they  demand,  the 
emotion  they  want. 

"What  the  public  doesn't  understand  is 
this :  That  it's  my  life,  the  things  I've 
done  and  the  things  I  haven't  done,  the 
mistakes  I've  made  and  all  those  other  de- 
tails that  make  that  emotion  possible.  For 
if  I  hadn't  lived  as  I  have,  I  wouldn't  be 
feeling  these  things  when  I  sing. 

"Strange,  isn't  it,  how  quick  the  public 
is  to  damn  the  very  things  they  demand 
of  any  creative  person,  whether  they  be 
writer  or  actor  or  artist  or  singer.  That 
they  don't  understand  that  the  very  things 
they  are  ready  to  tear  a  person  apart  for 
are  the  qualities  that  have  gone  into  mak- 
ing the  emotion  that  gave  them  pleasure." 

Lawrence  Tibbett  has  come  a  long  way 
along  the  Glory  Road  he  loves  to  sing 
about.  Success  has  come,  greater  than  any 
he  dared  dream  about  in  those  other  years. 
Another  success,  too.  A  success  at  being 
a  human  being. 

The  End 
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HE  WAS  HORRID  TO  ME-I  HATE  HIM! 
AND  WHY  DO  YOU  TALK  ABOUT  MY 
TEETH -YOU  KNOW  HOW  CAREFULLY 
I  BRUSH  THEM  ! 

/JUST  THE  SAME,  THEY  SAY 
BAD  BREATH  COMES  FROM 
IMPROPERLY  CLEANED  TEETH 
IT  WON'T  HURT  TO  ASK 
DR.  MOORE. 


YES,  MOST  BAD  BREATH  COMES  FROM 
IMPROPERLY  CLEANED  TEETH.  USE  " 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM-ITS  SPECIAL 
PENETRATING  FOAM  REMOVES  THE 
CAUSE. ..AND  MAKES  THE  TEETH 
BRIGHTER,  TOO! 

I'LL  TRY  IT,  DOCTOR,  l' 
GET  SOME  COLGATE 
DENTAL  CREAM 
TODAY. 


IT'S  WONDERFUL 
HOW  NICE  AND 
CLEAN  COLGATE'S 
MAKES  YOUR. 
MOUTH  FEEL. 
MOTHER  ! 


..YOU  SHOULD  SEE  PEGGY  NOW 


COME  ON,  PEGGY... 
JUST  ONE  DANCE! 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
with  the  Teeth ! 

MAKE  sure  you  don't  have  bad  breath ! 
Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 
penetrating  foam  removes  all  the  decaying 
food  deposits  lodged  between  the  teeth,  along 
the  gums  and  around  the  tongue — which  den- 
tists agree  are  the  source  of  most  bad  breath. 
At  the  same  time,  a  unique,  grit-free  ingredi- 
ent polishes  the  enamel — makes  teeth  sparkle. 

Try  Colgate  Dental  Cream — today!  Brush 
your  teeth  .  .  .  your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  . 
with  Colgate's.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied after  using  one  tube,  send  the  empty  rube 
to  COLGATE,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  We  will 
gladly  refund  TWICE  what  you  paid. 
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Dick  Powell,  star  of  the  "Hollywood  Hotel"  program  which  you  hear  every  Friday  evening,  caught  chatting 
with  Joan  Blondell,  Warner  Brothers  star,  who  is  reported  to  be  Dick's  favorite  Hollywood  actress.  Rumors 
are  to  the  effect  that  there's  definitely  a  romance,  but  there  are  also  contradictory  rumors  which  lead 
you  to  believe  Dick  and  Joan  are  just  the  best  of  friends.    Cupid  plays  lots  of  tricks  out  in  Hollywood. 

You  never  know  exactly  what  to  think. 


{Continued  from  Page  15) 


Median,  when  the  latter  came  to  N.  Y.  U., 
ripened  into  a  friendship  which  resulted 
in  Munn  eventually  meeting  every  coach 
of  importance  in  the  nation.  Lou  Little, 
Harry  Stuhledreher,  Mai  Stevens,  Jimmy 
Crowley,  the  late  Knute  Rockne,  Hunk 
Anderson,  Herb  Kopf — all  of  the  im- 
portant gridiron  greats. 

Munn  used  to  spend  the  training  season 
with  Meehan  at  N.Y.U.'s  Farmingdale 
Camp.  Driving  fifty  miles  into  New  York 
to  broadcast  and  driving  back  again  aft- 
erward was  worth  the  effort,  in  Munn's 
opinion,  because  of  the  football  knowledge 
he  acquired.  Frank  sat  in  on  the  "skull- 
sessions,"  watched  the  workouts,  noted 
the  blackboard  drills — in  short,  became  one 
of  the  squad. 

His  knowledge  of  football  is  sound. 
Munn  has  the  grid  fanatic's  knack  of  re- 
calling incidents  in  games  played  a  dozen 
years  ago.  He  remembers  the  famous 
Columbia-N.Y.U.  game  at  South  Field, 
in  1922,  when  Jack  Weinheimer,  now  on 
the  N.Y.U.  coaching  staff,  played  so  bril- 
liantly that  the  Violets  were  able  to  bottle 
the  great  Walter  Koppisch  and  leave  t he 
gridiron  with  a  7-6  victory,  one  of  the 
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most  startling  upsets  in  football  history 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  Imagine  the 
chagrin  of  the  Violets  to  discover  next 
day  that  the  referee,  reaching  the  sanctity 
of  Philadelphia,  decided  that  he  had  in- 
terpreted the  rules  incorrectly  in  giving 
N.Y.U.  its  touchdown,  that  it  should  have 
been  a  safety  and  that  the  proper  result 
was:  Columbia  6;  N.Y.U.  2!  It  is  the 
only  game  in  the  annals  of  football  that 
the  team  which  won  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, lost  on  Sunday  morning. 

Munn  considers  the  greatest  game  he 
ever  saw  was  the  N.Y.U. -Carnegie  Tech 
battle  at  Pittsburgh  in  1928,  when  the 
Violets  defeated  a  great  Tech  team,  which 
already  had  conquered  Notre  Dame  by 
27-13.  He  also  looks  back  with  fond  mem- 
ories on  a  Dartmouth-Penn  game  at  the 
Polo  Grounds,  which  resulted  in  a  tie-game 
of  14-14  in  1921,  and  another  game  at 
the  same  ball  park  the  following  year  when 
a  great  Lafayette  team,  which  had  held 
Navy  and  Boston  College  without  a  first 
down  on  successive  Saturdays,  was  hum- 
bled by  Greasy  Neale's  Washington  and 
Jefferson  team  by  14-13. 

"There  were  many  odd  features  to  that 


game,"  explains  Munn,  with  the  joy  of  a 
story-teller  who  has  a  subject  warm  to  his 
heart.  "Lafayette  led  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  by  13-0  and  W.  &  J.  hadn't 
made  a  first  down.  Then  they  came  on  in 
the  second  half  to  tie  the  score.  Every- 
body was  waiting  for  the  try-for-point 
when  Frickson  flipped  a  forward-pass  to 
Herb  Kopf  in  the  end-zone  to  win  the 
game.  That  was  the  first  year,  '22,  that 
the  rules  permitted  a  conversion  by  a  run 
or  pass,  as  well  as  a  kick,  and  that  was 
the  first  major  game  decided  by  the  new 
rules." 

Asked  what  football  player  he  consid- 
ered the  greatest,  Munn  answered  with- 
out hesitation,  "Ken  Strong.  I  thought  so 
when  he  was  at  N.Y.U.  and  now  when  I 
see  him  playing  pro  football  with  the 
Giants,  I'm  sure  of  it." 

While  Strong's  collegiate  and  profes- 
sional records  bear  out  Munn's  estimate  of 
his  ability,  Frank's  choice  of  a  lineman 
doubtless  will  be  subject  to  dispute.  He 
named  Bing  Miller,  who  was  a  tackle  at 
N.Y.U.  contemporaneous  with  Strong. 

"Of  course,  I'm  naming  only  the  players 
I've  actually  seen,"  said  Munn.    "I  liked 
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filler  because  he  was  a  sixty-minute  play- 
Give  me  those  kind  of  guys  on  my 
:am,  men  that  are  in  there  from  whistle 
)  whistle  and  never  let  up. 

"One  season,  before  the  first  game, 
filler  collided  with  Dave  Myers,  the  great 
iegro  guard  of  N.Y.U.  There  was  a 
nix-up  on  signals  and  they  came  out  of 
le  line,  heads  down,  running  in  opposite 
irections.  Bing  got  the  worst  of  the  in- 
ury,  sustaining  a  severe  cut  on  his  fore- 
ead.  Instead  of  quitting,  he  had  Charley 
3orter,  the  trainer,  construct  a  special 
eadguard,  and  he  didn't  miss  a  minute 
11  season.  Miller  played  a  little  pro  foot- 
all  with  the  Stapletons  on  Staten  Island. 

used  to  go  over  there  on  Sundays  to 
ee  him." 

Munn  was  too  wary  to  be  trapped  into 
icking  out  one   football  mentor  as  the 
ation's  best.    "I  know  too  many  of  them," 
rinned  Frank.    "Take  fellows  like  Lou 
ittle,  his  assistant  Herb  Kopf,  and  Mee- 
an.    Tbey  all  know  plenty  of  football, 
now  as  much  as  any  man  in  the  country, 
ut  football  is  a  lot  like  cards.    No  matter 
ow  smart  a  bridge  player  you  are,  you 
an't  take  an  ace  with  a  deuce.    If  the 
oach  knows  his  business,  and  is  interested 
n  it,  he's  a  good  coach,  regardless  of  the 
record  his  team  may  make.    The  schedule 
and  the  material  at  hand  don't  always 
match,  you  know." 

Although  football  is  Frank's  first  sport- 
ing love,  it  isn't  his  only  one.  He  rarely 
misses  the  Penn  Relays  in  Philadelphia, 
or  the  IC4A  track  meets,  whether  they  are 
held  in  Boston  or  New  York.  Oddly  enough, 
Munn  isn't  a  great  baseball  fan,  although 
his  father  helped  organize  the  first  nine 


in  the  history  of  the  New  York  Police  De- 
partment, back  in  1882,  together  with  J.  W. 
Apple,  who  is  still  alive.  Frank  never  has 
seen  a  world  series  game,  although  of  the 
last  fifteen  world  series  no  fewer  than 
nine  have  been  played  in  New  York. 

Less  publicity  is  sent  out  on  Munn  than 
any  other  star  of  similar  magnitude.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  Frank  refuses  to  have  his 
picture  taken  because  of  his  ample  bulk. 
"I'm  stout  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it," 
grins  Munn,  in  denying  the  story.  "The 
only  time  I  ever  squawk  about  pictures  is 
when  they  are  poor  ones.  And  anybody'll 
do  that,  whether  you're  a  singer  or  a 
butcher's  clerk.  I'm  no  Clark  Gable,  but  I 
like  my  pictures  to  look  like  me." 

Because  Munn  has  eschewed  personal  ap- 
pearances during  his  long  career  as  a  radio 
star,  it  has  been  hinted  that  Frank  pre- 
fers people  to  visualize  him  as  they  hear 
him  over  the  air,  rather  than  see  him  as  he 
is.  Again  the  studio  gossips  are  100  per 
cent,  wrong. 

"I  believe  my  place  is  at  the  microphone, 
that's  all,"  says  Munn.  "I'm  making  my 
living  through  singing  over  the  air,  not 
through  touring  the  country,  making  four 
or  five  appearances  a  day  and  being  con- 
fined to  the  theatre  from  eleven  in  the 
morning  until  eleven  at  night,  putting  up 
with  the  inconveniences  of  Pullman  travel, 
hotel  rooms  and  living  out  of  a  trunk. 

"My  life  is  as  well  regulated  as  that  of 
any  business  man.  I  come  to  the  studio 
for  rehearsals  and  broadcasts  and  then  go 
home,  the  same  as  though  it  were  my 
office.  I  took  a  Chicago  trip  with  Abe 
Lyman  while  A  Century  of  Progress  was 
on  the  lake-front  out  there.    I  enjoyed  it, 


much  as  a  business-man  would  enjoy  a 
vacation. 

"The  biggest  thrill  I  get  out  of  radio 
is  when  visitors  come  to  the  RCA  building, 
particularly  during  the  holidays  when  the 
tourist  trade  is  heavy.  They'll  come  up 
to  me,  introduce  themselves  and  say  that 
they've  been  listening  to  me  for  years  and 
feel  as  though  they've  known  me.  I  get  a 
real  bang  out  of  that." 

It  has  been  a  long  step  for  Munn,  since 
the  days  when,  with  a  bundle  of  songs  un- 
der his  arm,  he'd  show  up  at  WOR,  WEAF 
or  WMCA  and  sing  gratis  for  an  hour, 
just  in  the  hope  that  somebody  might  hear 
him  and  sign  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  while  making  phonograph  records 
for  the  Brunswick  Co.,  not  singing  for 
radio,  that  Frank  was  discovered  and 
signed  up. 

Gus  Haenschen,  musical  director  for 
the  record  company,  heard  Munn  making 
records,  arranged  an  audition  for  him,  and 
finally  got  him  a  spot  on  a  commercial,  the 
E.  A.  White  hour,  with  Virginia  Rea,  who 
later  was  to  play  Olive  Palmer,  while 
Frank  played  Paul  Oliver  on  the  Palm- 
olive  hour.  Munn  received  less  than  fifty 
dollars  for  his  first  commercial  work  on 
the  air. 

Munn  grades  his  progress,  not  by  the 
increased  remuneration,  but  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  enabled  him  to  enjoy  more 
football  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 
He  knows  now  that  he  can  sit  on  the  fifty- 
yard  line  instead  of  the  dollar  bleachers. 
And  he  does,  sitting  in  midfield,  not  to  be 
seen,  but  because  from  there  he  can  see 
more  football. 

The  End 


/ 


DOES  NOT 

CLOG 
THE  PORES 


A lovely  new  face  pow- 
der that  stays  on  your 
cheeks  and  nose  for  hours. 
That  spreads  farther*  than 
other  popular- priced  pow- 
ders and  does  not  clog  the 
pores— the  new  Woodbury's 
Facial  Powder. 

Spread  a  pinch  of  Wood- 
bury's on  your  arm.  Close 
to  it,  a  pinch  of  the  face 


powder  you  have  been  using. 
Compare  the  areas  the  two 
powders  cover.  Woodbury's 
is  so  far-spreading  because 
it  stays  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  skin.  It  does  not  work 
down  into  the  pores.  It  leaves 
your  pores  free  to  breathe. 

Six  smart  shades.  One  of 
them  will  flatter  your  com- 
plexion. $1.00, 50c,  25c,  10c. 


Woodbury's  Facial  Powder 


*  Determined  by  Gar-Baker  Laboratories,  Inc  ,  New  York 


TRY  ALL   SIX  SHADES  —  F  It  EE! 

Please  send  me — free — all  six  shades  of  Woodbury's 
Facial  Powder,  enough  in  each  sample  packet  for 
several  powdering*.  (Paste  coupon  on  penny  post- 
card or  mail  in  envelope — NOW  !  ) 

John  H.Woodbury,  Inc.,  9161  Alfred  St  ,  Cincinnati, 
O.  (In  Canada)  John  H.  Woodbury,  Ltd.,  Perth,  Ont. 

Name  

Street  . 


City- 


fe  1936.  JohD  H.  Woodbury.  Inc. 
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Qatancei  ate 

{Continued  from  page  31) 


"It's  like  this — I'm  on  my  last  lap  in  the 
picture  business,  or  I  ought  to  be — I've 
been  on  the  stage  and  screen  for  twenty- 
seven  years.  Thanks  to  this  pan  of  mine, 
no  doubt.  Prettier  fellows  last  about  five, 
as  a  rule.  And  it's  about  time  I  gave  some 
of  the  others  a  break.  And  that's  just 
what  I  figure  on  doing.  The  movies  here 
are  overcrowded.  You  can't  do  much  for 
folks  in  this  field  but  there's  a  lot  of  air — 

'And  so,  each  week,  on  my  hour,  some 
newcomer  is  going  to  be  introduced — or 
some  old-timer  who  never  got  to  first 
base. 

"Folks  have  asked  me  whether  I  have 
any  'theories'  about  radio  work.  I  looked 
up  'theories'  in  the  dictionary  and  my  an- 
swer is — no!  I'm  just  going  to  announce 
the  others,  be  master  of  ceremonies  like 
Al  was  last  year  on  the  same  hour. 

"I'm   not   a   bit   scared   of   the  mike, 


though.  Don't  know  why  I  should  be, 
since  I've  been  talking  into  one  since  talkies 
came  in.  But  some  actors  tell  me  they  get 
terrible  broadcast  fright  when  they  first 
stand  up  to  the  mike.  They  get  all  jittery 
and  affected  and  feel  like  kids  feel,  when 
they  speak  their  first  pieces  at  school.  I 
don't.  I  just  figure  I'm  talking  to  the 
folks — and  why  feel  funny  about  that? 

"Tell  you  what,  Carol  Ann  taught  me 
a  lesson.  On  our  way  home  from  Europe 
last  Fall,  while  the  He  de  France  was  in 
Quarantine,  I  was  asked  to  say  a  few 
words  over  the  radio.  I  did.  They  esti- 
mated that  about  50,000,000  people  were 
listening  in.  When  I  got  done  what  I  had 
to  say,  Carol  Ann  piped  up  and  asked 
if  she  could  speak,  too.  They  said  she 
could.  I  kind  of  shuddered,  as  you  never 
know  what  the  little  tyke  is  liable  to  say. 
But  I  said :  'Sure,  honey,  you  go  right 
to  it.' 


Connie  Gates  came  to  New  York  several  years  ago,  after  making  her 
radio  debut  in  her  home  town  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  promptly  became 
one  of  radio's  favorite  blues  singers.  She  recently  signed  a  new  con- 
tract with  NBC  for  two  regular  weekly  programs,  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays. 
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"And  she  just  stood  up  there  and  said 
into  the  mike :  'Hello,  everybody !  I'm 
glad  I'm  coming  home  and  I'm  going 
right  out  to  California  to  see  my  Mama!' 

"And  then  she  turned  to  me  and  said : 
'Did  I  do  all  right,  Daddy?'  And  I  said: 
'I'll  tell  the  world  you  did !' 

"And  she  did,  too,"  said  Wally,  one 
broad  grin  of  paternal  delight,  "she  did 
the  way  I'm  trying  to  do.  She  just  told 
her  friends  what  was  on  her  mind  and  in 
her  heart — -and  that's  the  only  way  to  do, 
too. 

"And  that  will  be  about  all  there  is  to 
it,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned. 
The  rest  of  it  will  concern  other  folks. . . . 

"See,"  said  Wally,  "it  works  something 
like  this — the  hour  is  divided  into  five 
parts  or  sections.  Victor  Young's  orches- 
tra will  take  off.  Then  will  come  the 
dramatic  section — about  fifteen  minutes 
for  that — and  I'll  give  scenes  from  my 
different  pictures.  The  first  one  was  from 
'Viva  Villa'  and  then  there  was  'O'Shaugh- 
nessey's  Boy'  and  then  'Min  And  Bill'  and 
so  on. 

"Then  follows  the  singing  part — think 
that  Jack  Stanton  will  take  care  of  that 
part  of  the  broadcast. 

"And  after  that  the  comedy  part  and 
someone  like  Polly  Moran,  is  always  fea- 
tured in  that. 

"And  last  of  all  I  introduce  some  in- 
teresting personality  in  the  world's  news 
today — or  yesterday. 

"I'm  explainin'  the  routine  of  it  to  show 
you  how  I  figure  on  working  it.  The  big 
point  is  that  each  week  I  introduce  some 
new  personality,  or  some  old  one  that's 
new  to  the  public  because  of  being  for- 
gotten in  the  shuffle.  There's  a  whole  lot 
of  forgotten  men  and  women  around  the 
studios  of  Hollywood  and  I'm  going  to 
do  my  bit  toward  seeing  that  they  begin  to 
be  remembered. 

"One  week  I'll  introduce  someone  with 
me  while  I  do  the  scenes  from  my  pic- 
tures. Another  week  it'll  be  someone  in 
the  singing  section.  Another  week  in  the 
comedy  part — just  as  I  happen  to  select 
them. 

"When  I  do  the  scenes  from  'Min  And 
Bill',  for  instance,  I'll  probably  introduce 
some  unknown  character  woman  and  she'll 
play  the  part  opposite  me — the  part  M'rie 
played  when  we  did  the  picture  together. 

"I  got  my  eye  on  someone  for  that  part 
right  now.  A  woman,  not  young  any 
more.  A  woman  who's  been  working 
around  the  studios  for  years.  She's  good. 
She's  got  courage  and  stick-to-itiveness. 
She's  never  said  die.  But — somehow,  in 
the  subway  scramble  of  the  screen,  she 
never  got  a  seat.  Well,  I'll  give  her  one, 
right  on  the  cushiony  air.  with  me.  That's 
the  kind  of  woman  I  hope  to  cast  opposite 
me.  M'rie  would  like  it,  too,  for  mc  to 
do  this  .  .  . 

"And  I  figure  this  way— that  if  I  give 
such  a  woman  the  part — the  part  opposite 
me — it  should  mean  something.  It  should 
be  the  means  of  attracting  attention  to 
her,  getting  her  somewhere.  And  that." 
said  Wally,  wiping  the  beaded  earnestness 
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from  bis  brow  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat, 
"that's  what  I'll  be  hoping. 

"Then,  another  week,  I'll  introduce  some- 
one in  the  singing  section.  There's  a  kid 
right  now,  name  of  Marjorie  Lane,  sing- 
ing down  at  the  Trocadero.  Kid  of  about 
seventeen.  Lots  of  ability.  But  she's  never 
had  the  Big  Chance.  Well,  I'll  give  her 
the  chance  on  my  hour  and  maybe  that'll 
give  her  a  boos^t  in  the  right  direction." 

I  said,  interrupting :  "But  Avho  will  do 
your  casting  for  you,  Wally?  I  mean, 
who'll  be  delegated  to  find  these  people?" 

"I'm  delegated,"  said  Wally,  grinning. 
"I've  appointed  myself  as  delegate.  I 
don't  have  to  hunt  for  'em.  It  was  my 
idea  to  begin  with  and  I  know  how  to  go 
about  it.  I  know  everyone  in  Hollywood. 
I  know  the  extras  and  the  bit  players  and 
the  whole  kit  and  caboodle  of  'em.  I 
like  folks,  plain,  working  folks  and  I 
know  where  they  are. 

"Well,  then,  for  the  last  part  of  the 
program  I  introduce  someone  that  every- 
one knows — or  has  known.  I  introduced 
Mabel  Starke  first.  Mabel  had  been  in 
the  papers  on  account  of  how  she  was 
gored  up  by  her  big  cats  again.  I  natur- 
ally feel  sympathy  for  Mabel,  remember- 
ing my  own  circus  days  and  the  way  the 
rubber  cows — as  they  call  the  elephants  in 
circus  lingo — used  me  for  a  baseball  once 
or  twice. 

"It's  going  to  be  worth  doing,  I  think," 
said  Wally,  "it's  going  to  be  something 
new,  too,  something  new  for  me  and 
something  new,  I  hope,  for  the  others. 

"And  it's  a  chance  for  me,  too,  in  an- 
other way.  It's  a  chance  to  make  new 
friends,  which  is  something  I  always  like 
to  do.  I've  often  thought  I'd  like  to  be  a 
Small  Town  guy  and  now  I've  got  a  chance 
of  going,  not  only  into  the  small  towns 
— the  movies  do  that — but  into  the  small 
town  homes.  I'll  be  right  in  the  parlor 
with  the  home  folks,  Maw  and  Paw  and 
Grand-maw  and  little  Willie — the  folks 
that  don't  get  out,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, to  go  to  movies. 

"Do  you  know  that  by  actual  statistics 
only  fourteen  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
movie  fans  and  the  other  eighty-six  per 
cent  are  radio  fans?  I  never  knew  it  un- 
til recently.  But  it's  so.  And  such  being 
the  case,  I  figure  I  can  make  several 
thousand  new  friends  and  that's  a  heart- 
ening thought,  any  way  you  look  at  it. 

"After  I  did  'The  Old  Soak'  on  the  air 
I  had  a  bunch  of  letters — and  the  writers 
said  that  they  had  never  seen  me  on  the 
screen,  not  being  movie  fans,  but  now 
they  had  heard  me  on  the  air  they  would 
watch  out  for  my  pictures  and  go  to  see 
'em.  So,  you  see,  it's  sort  of  mutually 
beneficial,  the  radio  and  the  movies. 

"And  that's  what  I've  wanted  the  chance 
to  be,"  laughed  Wally,  shooting  his  cuffs 
and  straightening  his  trouser  legs  as  Di- 
rector Clarence  Brown  summoned  him  to 
the  set,  "mutually  beneficial.  And  now  I've 
got  it." 

*  Yes,  now  he's  got  it.  And  others  will 
"have  it"  too.  Those  others — those  for- 
gotten men  and  women  who  have  never 
been  forgotten  by  Wally  Beery  .  .  .  those 
youngsters  burning  with  ambition,  those 
older  people  cold  with  frustrated  hope- 
new-comers  and  old-timers  who  can  take 
heart  of  hope  because  a  good  Samaritan 
is  on  the  air. 

The  End 
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Four  experts  referee  a  billiard  match  between  Ben  Bernie  and  Joe  Sanders. 
(Left  to  right)  Augie  Kieckhefer,  Sanders,  Willie  Mosconi,  Bernie,  Allen 
Hall  and   Ralph  Greenleaf,   13-times  former  world   pocket  billiards  king. 
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7ot  0*ld  Jiang  Syne 

(Continued  from  page  43) 


They're  grown-up  business  men  now. 
Guy  has  exchanged  his  violin  for  a  full- 
time  baton,  Carmen  has  given  up  the  flute 
for  the  saxophone.  And  De  Enemy  still 
pounds  the  piano.  But  the  music  they  play 
isn't  a  hebby.  It's  their  vocation,  their 
avocation,  their  life. 

After  the  appearance  at  the  Mothers' 
Club  they  played  various  places,  gradually 
enlarging  the  orchestra  to  include  other 
London  boys  they  knew  and  liked.  By 
1920  they  had  a  full-fledged  dance  band 
of  nine  and  were  playing  engagements  in 
Ontario  and  occasionally  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  then  that  they  developed 
the  slow,  romantic  tempo  that  character- 
izes the  Lombardo  music.  And  it  was 
then  their  early  dreams  of  success  were 
born — and  shared.  .  .  . 

"But  a  lot  of  boys  start  young,"  I  pro- 
tested to  Guy,  "and  they  don't  stick  to- 
gether. They  join  other  orchestras  or  drop 
out  for  one  reason  or  another." 

"We  like  each  other,"  Guy  said  definitely. 
"When  we  started  enlarging  we  picked 


boys  we  liked  rather  than  good  musicians. 
We  figured  we  could  make  ourselves  good 
by  working  hard.  The  important  thing 
was  to  have  fun  and  get  along  together. 
An  orchestra — or  any  group — founded  on 
real  liking  has  the  best  chance  of  success." 

There's  no  doubt  that  they  get  along. 
When  they're  on  the  road  there  are  no 
petty  jealousies,  no  cliques.  One  night  the 
drummer  shares  his  bed  with  the  banjo- 
player,  the  next  with  the  trumpeter.  They're 
all  brothers — the  four  Lombardos  actually, 
the  others  practically. 

When  they're  not  working  they  play  to- 
gether. There  are  golf  and  tennis  tourna- 
ments in  the  band.  Or  they're  gathered 
at  somebody's  house  or  on  Guy's  speed- 
boat, "Tempo." 

They'd  have  to  like  each  other  to  stand 
the  rehearsals.  Once,  in  Cleveland,  they 
needed  another  saxophone  player.  They 
engaged  Larry  Owen,  the  only  American  in 
the  orchestra.  Larry  went  to  his  first 
rehearsal.  During  the  second  number 
there  was  disagreement — violent  disagree- 


ment— as  to  how  it  should  be  played.  Guy 
said  one  thing,  Carmen  another.  Liebert 
sided  with  Carmen,  and  so  did  Freddy. 
Guy  argued. 

"You're  crazy !"  Carmen  shouted.  "Go 
away." 

"I'm  not  crazy !  This  is  the  way  to  play 
that  number  " 

"Now  look,  Guy.  Anybody  in  his 
senses  " 

"No,  no,  no!    This  is  the  way  " 

"Throw  him  out!"  urged  Freddy  from 
the  piano. 

Carmen  and  Liebert  rose,  and  in  a  gentle 
but  very  businesslike  way,  the  protesting 
Guy  was  ejected  bodily  from  the  room 
and  the  door  locked. 

Larry  Owen  went  home  to  his  wife  that 
night. 

"Gosh,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry  I  teamed 
up  with  that  outfit.    They  had  an  awful 
fight  today.   They  won't  last  a  week.  May- 
be you'd  better  call  up  tomorrow  and  see  ; 
if  they're  going  to  keep  the  engagement." 

Mrs.  Owen  called.  She  came  back, 
puzzled.  "They  said  of  course  they're  go- 
ing to  keep  the  engagement.  They  fight 
like  that  all  the  time." 

I  once  sat  in  on  a  rehearsal  for  one  of 
the  Esso  programs.  The  dulcet  strains  of 
"Dancing  Cheek  to  Cheek"  filled  the  dark- 
ened theater  and  I  relaxed  in  the  soft  mood 
of  the  music.  Suddenly  Carmen  stamped 
his  foot  and  the  music  stopped  jarringly. 
He  whirled  around  in  his  chair. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  he  shouted  at  Lie- 
bert, "You  going  to  hold  that  note  all 
day?" 

Liebert,  the  serious-minded  one  who  al- 
ways arrives  for  rehearsals  ten  minutes 
early,  looked  injured. 

"That's  the  way  it  goes,"  he  said. 

Carmen  glared.    "Take  it  again." 

They  took  it.    It  sounded  grand  to  me. 

Carmen  jumped  out  of  his  seat.  "You're 
still  doing  it !"  he  veiled.  "You're  hohlinq 
it!" 

Victor  put  down  the  big  saxophone  and 
rose  to  join  the  argument.  Guy  came  out 
from  the  sound  control  booth.  Larry 
Owen  shouted  something  unintelligible  and 
joined  the  fray  with  the  gleam  of  battle  in 
his  eye,  while  Freddy  asked  plaintively 
from  the  piano : 

"Is  there  a  musician  in  the  house?" 

Voices  were  raised,  chairs  were  pushed 
back,  and  I  looked  around  for  the  nearest 
exit.  "They'll  never  get  that  program 
ready  for  tonight,"  I  thought  gloomily. 
Then  abruptly  there  was  silence.  Every-  i 
body  went  back  to  his  seat.  And  in  a 
moment  the  soft  melody  of  "Dancing 
Check  to  Cheek"  pulsed  again  through 
the  theater — this  time  without  a  hitch. 

It's  like  family  squabbles  that  flare  up 
and  blow  over.  .  .  . 

Thinking  of  that  I  said  to  Guy :  "It 
takes  a  closely  knit  group  to  survive  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  that  can't  be  the  whole 
answer.  What  else  is  it — this  bond  that 
holds  you?" 

"Well,  another  reason,"  Guy  said,  "is » 
because  we  have  no  rules.    There  are  no 
laws  in  the  orchestra  about  drinking  or 


It's  always  someone  new  with  whom  Mary  Livingstone  is  in  love!  At  least, 
that  is  what  she  claims,  in  the  Jack  Benny  program,  on  which  she  is  heard 
with  hubby  Jack  and  Johnny  Green  and  his  orchestra,  Sunday  evenings. 
Which  confession  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  for  her  husband,  Jack  Benny, 
in  his  attempts  to  play  "Love  in  Bloom,"  on  his  somewhat  stubborn  violin! 
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being  late  for  rehearsal  or  that  sort  of 
thing.    Each  man  is  his  own  boss." 

"But  that  wouldn't  work  unless  they 
each  felt  the  interests  of  the  band  came 
before  their  own." 

"These  boys  do.  They  all  put  the  band 
first.  And  there's  one  more  reason."  He 
knocked  wood  to  make  sure.  "That's 
luck." 

It's  all  those  things — but  it's  more,  too. 
They  started  young,  they  like  each  other, 
there  are  no  rules,  and  they've  probably 
been  lucky.  But  the  intangible  thing  that 
has  held  that  band  so  long — is  Guy  himself. 

Running,  like  the  melody  of  their  signa- 
ture, through  everything  the  Royal  Cana- 
dians do  is  the  strain  of  their  loyalty  to 
their  leader.  You  need  only  to  talk  to  him 
to  see  why.  A  great  warmth  of  human 
response  goes  out  from  him  that  attracts 
you,  holds  you.  It's  the  warmth  of  a  per- 
son who  has  simplicity,  naturalness,  gener- 
osity. 

Success  has  never  bothered  him.  He 
would  rather  tell  you  about  the  time  they 
couldn't  get  the  bass  horn  together  before 
an  important  audition  than  about  the  time 
they  packed  them  in  at  Granada  in  Chicago 
or  the  Roosevelt  in  New  York.  The  boys 
come  to  Guy  when  they're  in  trouble,  when 
they  want  advice.  He's  the  leader,  off  and 
on  the  platform. 

It  isn't  only  the  band  he  evokes  loyalty 
from.  He  has,  for  instance,  a  chauffeur 
— one  Fred,  a  giant  Negro.  Fred  has  the 
facility  for  getting  on  the  wrong  roads  at 
crucial  times,  for  turning  up  late  for  im- 
portant appointments,  for  doing  many 
things  a  chauffeur  shouldn't.  Fred  has 
been  fired  probably  a  hundred  times  in  the 
five  years  he's  been  with  Guy.  But  he 
won't  stay  fired.  He  always  comes  back 
— or  rather  he  never  leaves.  Guy  will  fire 
him,  come  back  an  hour  later,  and  find  Fred 
sitting  glumly  in  the  kitchen,  an  "explana- 
tion" ready. 

"I  thought  I  fired  you,"  Guy  says  stern- 
ly- 

"Yessuh.    But  I  cain't  go." 

"Why  not?  You  can  get  another  job." 
"Yessuh.  But — honest,  now,  Mr.  Lom- 
bardo  them  signposts  was  wrong.  I  didn't 
aim  to  get  on  the  wrong  road.  Aw,  Mr. 
Lombardo,  let  me  stay.  I  wouldn't  be  happy 
away  from  you.  .  .  ." 

And  Fred  sticks. 

Old  associations,  family  ties  mean  a  lot 
to  all  the  Lombardos.  Guy  spent  his  first 
vacation  away  from  the  rest  of  the  troupe 
last  summer.  Two  days — and  he  began 
wondering  what  Carmen  was  doing,  wheth- 
er Liebert  had  got  over  his  cold,  how 
Victor's  baby  was.  Another  two  days — 
and  the  Lombardos  were  having  a  joint 
vacation. 

There  they  are — eleven  men  among  the 
tops  of  their  profession.  They're  heard 
by  millions  on  the  air.  Sophisticated  New 
York  comes  nightly  to  throng  wherever 
they're  playing  and  dance  to  their  ultra^ 
smooth  music.  But  when  they  swing  into 
the  familiar  strain  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne," 
the  chromium  and  the  mirror  decorations 
fade.  The  smartly  dressed  dancers  dis- 
appear, the  drinking  and  the  laughter  and 
the  noise.  And  with  the  melody  comes 
the  shadows  of  three  little  boys — Guy  and 
Carmen  and  De  Enemy— who,  twenty 
years  ago  this  December,  played  "When 
You  Wore  a  Tulip"  for  their  mothers. 
The  Exd 
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THRILLS  .  .  .  LAUGHS  .  .  .  MUSIC  .  .  .  ROMANCE! 

Featuring  a  star-spangled  cast  of  90  performers!  .  .  .  headed 
by  JIMMY  DURANTE,  Donald  Novis,  Gloria  Grafton  and  Arthur 
Sinclair!  ...  an  orchestra  of  30  musicians  ...  a  chorus  of  32 
male  voices  ...  a  dramatic,  romantic,  comic  story  by  Ben  Hecht 
and  Charles  MacArthur . . .  original  songs  by  Rodgers  and  Hart! 

BIGGER  THAU  A  SHOW- BETTER  THAN  A  CIRCUS! 

Broadcast  from  the  mammoth  stage  of  the  New  York  Hippodrome 
ENTIRE    PRODUCTION    SUPERVISED    BY    BILLY  ROSE 


A  happy  family  reunion  resulted  from  the  Youman  brothers  winning  the 
first  prize  on  Major  Bowes'  Sunday  night  Amateur  Hour.  (Left  to  right) 
Skippy,  seventeen;  Mrs.  Pauline  Sandler,  aunt  of  the  boys;  Major  Bowes, 
Mr.  Morris  Youman,  the  boys'  father;  Jack,  nineteen,  and  George,  eighteen. 
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and  not  be  completely  the  wife.  She  could 
not  be  the  singer  she  clearly  was  destined 
to   become,   and  be  married. 

And  so,  freed  from  that  first  promise, 
she  gave  herself  to  be  the  medium  of  that 
exquisite  song,  that — who  knows — took  on 
a  richer  splendor  from  the  sacrifice. 

Her  operatic  debut  was  made  in  Alsace, 
when  she  was  in  her  early  twenties.  The 
opera  was  "Lakme,"  still  one  of  her  favor- 
ite operas.  Followed  engagements  in 
minor  opera  houses  in  France  and  Italy. 
It  was  while  singing  at  Montpeiier,  a 
university  town  in  Southern  France,  in 
1930,  that  a  former  Metropolitan  Opera 
tenor  heard  her.  And  at  once  he  cabled 
to  Gatti-Casazza,  then  the  Met's  director, 
that  he  had  heard  that  rarest  of  voices, 
the  perfect  coloratura,  with  a  range  from 
middle  C  to  A  above  high  C. 

As  a  result  Lily  Pons  was  summoned  to 
New  York  for  an  audition.  And  the  re- 
sult of  the  audition  was  a  five-year  con- 
tract with  the  Met,  to  begin  the  follow- 
ing season.  Also  a  concert  bureau  and  a 
phonograph  company,  whose  executives 
had  listened  to  her,  put  her  under  con- 
tract. 

Dazed  with  the  thrilling  vista  now  open- 
ing before  her,  Lily  Pons  sailed  back  to 
France.  Eleven  months  later  she  returned 
to  America,  unknown,  unheralded,  for  the 
debut  that  was  to  make  operatic  history. 


On  the  night  of  January  3rd,  1931,  she 
sang  the  title  role  in  Donizetti's  "Lucia 
di  Lammermoor."  The  great  audience  in 
the  Metropolitan,  silent  under  the  spell  of 
her  flawless  voice,  rose  at  the  end  in  sen- 
sational acclaim  for  this  young  singer. 
The  ovation  given  her  was  the  greatest 
to  be  accorded  any  new  singer  at  the  fa- 
mous opera  house  in  many  years.  Over- 
night Lily  Pons  became  known  as  the 
world's   foremost  coloratura  soprano. 

Her  career  since  that  notable  occasion 
has  been  a  succession  of  triumphs.  She 
became  the  most  sought-after  artist  in 
the  concert  field,  here  and  abroad.  Guest 
appearances  on  the  air  further  extended 
the  sphere  of  her  conquests.  At  the 
Metropolitan  new  operas  were  added  to 
the  repertoire — great  and  seldom  sung 
coloratura  roles,  such  as  those  in  Bellini's 
"La  Sonnambula,"  Delibes  "Lakme," 
"Linda  di  Chamounix,"  originally  written 
for  such  voices  as  that  of  Lily  Pons,  had 
been  obsolete  for  years  because  there  had 
been  no  such  voice  to  sing  them.  "Linda" 
had  not  been  heard  in  New  York  since 
1890,  when  Madame  Patti  last  sang  it  at 
the  Met. 

During  these  years  since  her  debut  Lily 
Pons  has  sung  tirelessly.  Thirty  per- 
formances in  a  Metropolitan  Opera  sea- 
son. Thirteen  weeks  on  the  radio  last 
year.    And  again  this  season.  Concerts. 


She  has  travelled  throughout  the  United 
States,  becoming  well  acquainted  with 
American  cities  and  towns,  and  American 
people. 

"I  love  America,"  she  says  earnestly. 
"When  I  am  away  from  it,  in  France  or 
England,  I  am  homesick  for  America.  I 
love  to  go  home,  to  see  my  people,  my 
friends— but  always  I  am  homesick  for 
America !" 

"It  has  been  hard  work,"  I  suggested. 

"It  is  hard  work,"  she  agreed.  "Re- 
hearsals. .  .  .  Performances.  .  .  .  Study 
.  .  .  Practise.  .  .  .  Every  day  Alberti — 
he  has  been  my  only  teacher — comes  to 
me.  Wherever  I  am,  he  comes  to  me,  and 
we  work  together  for  two  hours,  every 
day.  Hard,  yes — but  I  am  well,  strong. 
I  have  the  energy,  the — comme  on  dire — 
the  pep.    I  do  not  tire  easily." 

I  inquired  what  she  did  for  rest,  for 
recreation. 

She  never  had  had  a  real  vacation,  she 
said.  But  next  year  she  has  promised 
herself  one.    She  outlined  her  schedule: 

On  December  23rd,  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  opens  its  season  under  its 
new  director,  Edward  Johnson.  It  will  be 
a  splendid  season,  Miss  Pons  believes. 

"He  will  be  a  fine  director,"  she  said 
enthusiastically.  "He  is  the  artist,  and 
the  understanding  man." 

This  season,  instead  of  thirty  perform- 
ances, she  will  sing  but  eight  times,  and 
in  four  operas — "Lakme,"  "The  Barber 
of  Seville,"  "Lucia,"  and  "Rigoletto."  She 
will,  she  admits  with  a  little  smile,  spare 
herself  a  little,  this  season — but,  you  per- 
ceive without  asking,  in  the  number  of 
appearances  only,  not  in  quality,  not  in 
concentration. 

So,  December,  January  and  February 
will  be  spent  at  the  Met.  In  March  she 
sings  in  Monte  Carlo.  Paris  in  April,  in 
both  opera  and  concert.  In  May  she  will 
sing  in  Covent  garden,  in  London.  And, 
later  that  month,  in  Germany,  and  in 
Vienna. 

June,  July  and  August  will  lie  the 
months  of  the  promised  vacation.  Then  in 
September  she  will  return  to  Hollywood, 
to  make  her  second  motion  picture,  for 
RKO-Radio  Pictures.  That  will  occupy 
three  months — September,  October  and 
November.  And  in  December  her  next 
Metropolitan  season  begins. 

This  year  she  had  her  first  picture  ex- 
perience in  Hollywood,  making  the  pic- 
ture "I  Dream  Too  Much.''  The  work 
occupied  three  months,  June,  July  and 
August. 

"And  it  was  so  hot — so  terribly  hot !" 
Miss  Pons  sighed.  "Even  at  home,  on 
the  Riviera,  I  cannot  bear  the  heat !  And 
the  long  hours — sometimes  nine  or  ten 
hours  a  day.  .  .  ." 

Nevertheless,  she  loved  making  the  pic- 
ture, she  said  sincerely.  All  her  associa- 
tions there  were  most  agreeable.  "The 
people  are  lovely!"  And  she  looks  for- 
ward to  making  her  next  movie — "Hut  not 
in  the  summer!  That  will  be  my  vaca- 
tion !" 

Her     thiiteen-weeks'     radio  contract, 


"Sing,  Bing,  sing!"  pleads  Rubinoff,  to  whom  a  sour  note  is  just  plain 
agony.  He  might  retaliate  by  singing,  himself — whereupon  Bing,  no 
doubt,   would   plead   with   him  to   play.     But  Bing   is  feeling  soulful! 
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which  started  October  second,  has  given 
her  a  pleasant  respite,  however,  after  the 
long,  hot  Hollywood  summer.  Once  the 
broadcast  is  finished,  she  leaves  the  city 
for  the  charming  Connecticut  cottage  she 
has  rented — the  cottage  where  she  plans 
to  spend  the  anticipated  vacation  next  sum- 
mer. There  she  relaxes  and  rests  and 
stores  up  new  energy. 

There,  every  day,  comes  Alberti  to 
practise  with  her  for  two  hours.  There 
her  mother  has  spent  the  Fall  months 
with  her — returning  in  December  to  her 
home  in  Paris,  where  she  has  two  other 
daughters,  one  married,  the  other  a  young 
girl  of  twenty,  at  home.  And  there  Lily 
has  her  saddle  horse,  or,  in  slacks  and 
sweater  and  comfortable  brogues,  walks 
the  country-side  with  her  Skye  terrier, 
Panouche.  "Panouche,"  if  you  translate 
it,  means  "dirty  rag," —  which,  Miss 
Pons  explains,  refers  to  his  coat  of  griz- 
zled gray,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  esteem 
for  his  dignified  personality. 

"I  love  the  country,"  Lily  Pons  says 
dreamily.  "I  love  the  woods,  the  hdls,  the 
quiet.  ...  In  New  York  I  cannot  rest. 
I  love  to  walk — and  ride — and  read.  .  .  . 
I  am  going  out  to  the  cottage  in  Con- 
necticut this  evening,"  she  says.  And  her 
expressive  face  lights  with  eagerness. 

"What  else  is  there  to  look  forward  to," 
I  hazard,  "when  one  has  reached  the  top — 
except  rest  and  relaxation?" 

"But,  no—"  Lily  Pons  smiles.  "It  is 
necessary  to  work  harder  than  ever — to 
stay  where  you  are !" 

And — will  she,  perhaps,  some  day,  marry 
again  ? 

"But  that  question  already  is  answered," 
she  said.   "How  can  I  marry?" 

But  don't  get  the  idea  of  Lily  Pons  as 
the  sacrificial  heroine  of  music.  She  is 
truly  happy  in  her  career.  The  song  is 
the  thing.  Always  the  song.  .  .  .  And 
her  singing   is  agreeably  varied. 

"I  sing  all  kinds  of  music,"  she  said. 
"The  popular  song,  the  classical,  oper- 
ettas, and  the  opera." 

"Do  you  enjoy  them  all?"  I  wondered. 

"All."    She  nodded  emphatically. 

"You  really  like  singing  the  popular 
songs  of  the  day?" 

"I  love  them.  .  .  .  Oh,  not  the — the 
heavy  moderne — but  the  American  popu- 
lar song,  I  think  it  is  beautiful  I"  said 
Lily  Pons. 

So,  to  the  question,  "Will  Lily  Pons 
regret  her  promise?",  the  only  pertinent 
answer  is:  Lily  Pons  has  fulfilled  her 
promise.  And  she  is  an  honest  person. 
She  does  not  compromise  with  herself, 
nor  with  life.  The  woman  and  the  song 
are  one,  in  an  established  harmony  that 
knows  no  discord.  She  has  success,  and 
she  has  friends.  She  has  an  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  a  happy  heart. 

"She  has  such  a  capacity  for  happiness," 
a  friend  of  hers — one  who  has  known  her 
intimately  ever  since  she  came  to  America 
— told  me.  "It  makes  you  want  to  keep  her 
always  happy.   She  is  so  responsive.  .  .  ." 

Lily  Pons  has  given  to  music  what  it 
asked  of  her — and  music  has  given  her 
what  she  wants  most  of  all.  You  can't 
have  anything  worth  while  without  paying 
for  it — but,  having  discovered  what  you 
want,  only  a  stupid  nature  could  cavil  at 
the  price. 

How  could  Lily  Pons  regret? 
The  End 


Another  scene  from  that  continuously  popular  "House  of  Glass"  program, 
showing  Gertrude  Berg  (Mrs.  Glass)  and  Joseph  Greenwald,  (Mr.  Glass). 
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"Why,  he's  called  me  that  for  thousands 
of  years,"  Gracie  informed  me  proudly. 

But  let's  get  back  to  the  beginning,  ride 
up  to  the  twenty-first  floor  of  a  smart 
New  York  apartment  hotel,  ring  the  bell 
and  step  into  the  Burns'  comfortable 
living-room,  done  in  shades  of  tan  and 
soft  green  with  tremendous  windows  over- 
looking the  city  skyline  to  the  south. 

"Did  you  come  here  to  interview  Gracie 
on  cooking?"  inquired  George  Burns  after 
introductions  had  been  completed,  a  look 
of  complete  scorn  on  his  face,  but  a  tell- 
tale, proud  little  twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"Why,  when  it  comes  to  cooking,"  he 
continued,  "Gracie  is  non  compos  mentis!" 

"Oh,  George,  there  you  go  again!"  gig- 
gled Gracie  in  her  best  mike  manner.  "Al- 
ways saying  nice  things  about  me!" 

"Gracie!"  interrupted  George  in  a  tone 
reminiscent  of  his  broadcasting  technique. 
"Gracie,  what  I  said  was  that  as  a  cook 
you  haven't  any  brains  1" 

"You  don't  need  brains  to  cook,"  re- 
plied the  not-easily-stumped  Miss  Allen 
brightly.  "To  cook  you  need  good  recipes 
or  a  can  opener !  I  know !  For  I'm  one 
of  the  most  skilled  can  openers  there  is. 
I  can  get  an  entire  meal  myself — and  a 
good  one — out  of  cans.  Or  I  can  change 
an  inexperienced  servant  into  a  good  cook 
by  giving  her  simple  recipes  for  the  things 
we  like  to  eat. 


"It  takes  a  long  time  to  learn  to  cook 
by  the  trial  and  error  method,"  declared 
Gracie  with  conviction,  "but  anyone  should 
be  able  to  follow  a  first  class,  simply 
worded,  fool  proof  recipe !  So  when  I 
discover  something  George  likes  to  eat  I 
get  directions  for  making  it — whether  the 
person  who  is  responsible  for  its  goodness 
is  my  own  servant,  a  friend's  cook  or  a 
restaurant  chef.  Then  we're  all  set  and  can 
have  that  same  dish  any  time  we  want, 
whether  we're  in  my  native  California  or 
George's  native  New  York  or  points  be- 
tween !" 

"Tell  me  more,"  I  begged,  surprised 
and  pleased  to  find  the  supposedly  "dizzy" 
Gracie  so  sensible  about  culinary  matters. 

"Say,"  interrupted  George,  "the  next 
thing  you  know  Gracie  will  tell  you  why 
she  likes  old-fashioned  telephones  best!" 

"Well,  I'll  bite,"  I  replied  in  as  good 
an  imitation  of  a  stooge  as  I  knew  how  to 
give.  "Why  docs  she  like  old-fashioned 
telephones  best,  Mr.  Burns?" 

"Gracie  says  that  with  an  old-fashioned 
telephone  you  can  always  use  the  mouth- 
piece as  a  cookie  cutter  in  making  cup- 
cakes !" 

"Husing,  Watson,  Renard!"  I  cried  re- 
provingly, "you  don't  make  cup-cakes 
with  cookie  cutters  I" 

"You  don't  talk  sense  with  George  in 
this    mood,    either,"    said    Gracie.  "But 


"Phooey  for  Society!"  said  pretty  Marjorie  Oelrichs,  when  she  abandoned 
her  social  register  friends  to  marry  orchestra  leader,  Eddie  Duchin,  last  June. 
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speaking  of  cookies,  come  on  out  into  our 
two-by-four  kitchen  and  we'll  raid  my 
recipe  files  for  cookie  and  other  recipes." 

"Just  now  you  are  interested  in  Christ- 
mas stuff,  aren't  you?"  she  went  on,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  the  kitchen,  leaving 
George  flat.  Everybody's  thinking  of 
Christmas  these  days.  I  know  we  have 
the  grandest  plans  we've  ever  had,  for 
Sandra  is  old  enough  this  year  to  enjoy 
a  tree.  And  already  George  has  started 
buying  presents  and  rehearsing  his  role  as 
Santa  Claus.  Sandra  will  get  a  big  kick 
out  of  it  all,  I  know. 

"Of  course,  she's  still  too  young  for  the 
rich  Christmas  foods  we  like — things  like 
puddings,  tempting  hot  sauce  for  ice 
creams  and  Fruit  Cake — two  kinds  of 
Fruit  Cake!  One  Fruit  Cake  comes  all 
mixed,  complete  with  the  pan  in  which 
it  is  to  be  cooked — you  just  add  the  liquid 
and  bake  it  according  to  directions  on  I 
the  box.  That's  my  speed!  The  other  is 
made  in  small  frosted  squares.  'Samples,' 
George  calls  them  and,  my !  how  he  does 
sample  them !  Then  there  is  my  own  fav- 
orite cookie.  .  .  ." 

"Googie,"  called  George. 

"I  said  'cookie,' "  laughed  Gracie. 

"Well,  I  said  'Googie,'  "  came  back  Mr. 
Burns'  voice  in  joyous  accents,  "Googie, 
here's  Sandra!" 

And  that  brought  us  out  of  the  kitchen 
on  a  dead  run.  Don't  expect  me  to  give 
a  coherent  description  of  the  rest  of  that 
interview  or  to  tell  you  much  more  about 
the  two  people  I  had  come  to  see.  For 
from  that  moment  on,  it  was  Sandra  on 
whom  the  spotlight  of  attention  was  fo- 1 
cussed,  Sandra,  who  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  every  picture  we  posed ;  San- 
dra, with  whom  we  returned  to  the  kitchen 
for  a  glass  of  tomato  juice;  Sandra,  whose 
food  preferences,  though  not  discussed, 
were  evident  in  the  form  of  one  very 
crushed  cracker  grasped  in  a  chubby  fist. 

But  adored  and  adorable  child  notwith- 
standing,   I   had   come    for   one   definite  I 
purpose  and  nothing  could  distract  me  for] 
long.   So,  in  odd  moments,  I  collected  the  i 
desired  number  of  recipes.   They  sounded 
good — Gracie  declared  they  were  good  and 
George  said  they  were  better  than  that ! 
(Sandra    said    "Ah-boo,"  approvingly.) 
But  in  order  to  make  sure  that  it  wasn't  I 
just  another  Burns  and  Allen  joke  I  tried  i 
'em  out  myself  to  make  sure.   I'm  giving  I 
you  the  results  of  my  first  two  attempts 
here  together  with  my  solemn  assurance  I 
that  comedy  is  all  very  well  on  the  air  I 
but  Gracie,  I  discovered,  realizes  that  it 
has  no  place  in  the  kitchen.   And  so  she  | 
has  taken  her  can  opening  and  recipe  col- 
lecting seriously.   Certainly  if  the  foods  I] 
tried  out  are  George's  favorites,  I'm  will- 
ing to  broadcast  the  fact  that  he  is  a| 
man  of  culinary  discernment  as  well  as  { 
keen  humor. 

Your  husband,  too,  will  like  the  Frosted" 
Fruit  Cake  Squares  and  the  Steamed  j 
Honey  Bran  Pudding  which  Grade's 
recipes  taught  me  how  to  make.  You  will; 
share  his  enthusiasm  for  those  sweets,  I'm] 
sure,  although   possibly  you   will  prefer] 
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the  Chocolate  Nut  Cakes  included  in  the 
leaflet,  or  the  Maple  Nut  Chewies  given 
below.  And  any  children  in  your  family 
will  certainly  cheer  over  the  Fudge,  But- 
terscotch and  Peppermint  Sauces  which 
will  make  "bought'n"  ice  cream  taste  like 
home-made.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Maple  Nut  Cookies,  which  I  am  giving 
you  shortly,  you'll  find  recipes  for  all  these 
delicious  treats  in  this  month's  Burns  and 
Allen  recipe  leaflet. 

Then,  in  order  to  get  away  from  sweets, 
I've  given  you  at  the  end  of  this  article, 
one  of  Gracie's  can-opener  specialties.  You 
won't  have  to  wait  for  the  Holidays  to 
have  this  dish  make  its  welcome  appear- 
ance. 'Smatter  of  fact,  none  of  the  recipes 
given  me  by  Gracie-Googie-Allen-Burns 
needs  to  be  saved  for  festive  occasions  for 
they'll  make  any  occasion  festive ! 

Do  send  for  the  free  Cooking-School 
leaflet  now,  at  once,  and  forthwith — there- 
by adding  some  grand  dishes  to  your 
menus.  Remember,  Gracie  claims  anyone 
can  cook  well  with  a  good  recipe  and 
here  you  have,  offered  to  you  without  cost, 
several  of  her  own  good  recipes  with  which 
to  test  out  the  truth  of  her  statement. 
Puddings,  Cakes,  Fruit  Cakes  and  Sauces 
— all  Burns  and  Allen  favorites — all  for 
the  price  of  a  stamp ! 

(Be  sure  to  try  the  following  recipes, 
too,  and  cut  them  out  or  copy  them  to 
add  to  your  collection.) 

This  is  - Nancy  Wood  signing  off .  I'll  be 
back  on  the  air  next  month  with  a  new 
star,  new  recipes  and  some  new  culinary 
data.  Meanwhile,  if  you  are  not  already 
numbered  among  the  thousands  of  women 
who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  service, 
here's  your  chance  to  become  a  regular 
RADIO  STARS  COOKING  SCHOOL 
follower  by  sending  for  this  month's  in- 
teresting, helpful  leaflet. 

MAPLE  NUT  CHEWIES 

1  can    (1-1/3    cups)     sweetened  con- 

densed milk 
2/3  cup  maple  syrup 
2^4  cups  graham  cracker  crumbs 
Yi    cup  nut  meats,  chopped  fine 
J/2    teaspoon  vanilla 

Combine  sweetened  condensed  milk  and 
maple  syrup.  Cook  over  low  heat  in  heavy 
saucepan,  until  mixture  thickens  (about  5 
minutes),  stirring  constantly.  Cool.  Pass 
graham  crackers  through  food  grinder  or 
roll  out  to  make  2%  cups  fine  crumbs. 
Add  crumbs,  finely  chopped  nut  meats  and 
vanilla  to  cooled  syrup  mixture.  Mix  to- 
gether thoroughly.  Drop  by  spoonsful  on 
to  greased  cookie  sheet.  Bake  15  minutes 
in  moderate  oven  (350°F.). 

CORN  A  LA  ALLEN 

2  tablespoons  butter 

1    small  onion,  minced  fine 

1    small  can  mushrooms 

1    can  whole  kernel  corn 

1    can  condensed  tomato  soup 

%  teaspoon  salt 

a  few  grains  pepper 

Melt  butter  in  saucepan.  Drain  mush- 
rooms, slice  thin,  combine  with  minced 
onion  and  add  to  butter  in  pan.  Cover 
and  simmer  gently  for  10  minutes.  Add 
drained  whole  kernel  corn,  soup,  salt  and 
pepper.   Heat  thoroughly. 


FACTORY  TO  YOU 

LATEST  MODEL  REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 


BRAND-new,  latest  model 
Remington  for  only  10^  a 
day  !  Here  is  your  opportunity 
to  get  a  perfect  writing  machine 
at  an  amazingly  low  pricedirect 
from  the  factory.  Every  essen- 
tial feature  of  large  office  type- 
writers— standard  4-row  key- 
board, standard  width  carriage, 
margin  release,  back  spacer,  au- 
tomatic ribbon  reverse.  Act  now 
while  this  special  opportunity 
holds  good.  Send  coupon  TODAY  for  details. 

YOU  DON'T  RISK  A  PENNY 

We  send  you  the  Remington  Portable,  Model  5,  di- 
rect from  the  factory  with  10  days'  free  trial.  If  you 
are  not  satisfied,  send  it  back.  We  pay  shipping 
charges  both  ways. 

FREE 

TYPING  COURSE 

With  your  new  Remington  we  will 
send  you  —  absolutely  FREE  —  a 
19-page  course  in  typing.  It  teaches 
the  Touch  System,  used  by  all  ex- 
pert typists.  It  is  simply  written 
and  completely  illustrated.  Instruc- 
tions are  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C.  Even  a  child  can  easily 
understand  this  method.  A  little  study  and  the  average 
person,  child  or  adult,  becomes  fascinated.  Follow  this 
course  during  the  10-Day  Trial  Period  we  give  you  with 
your  typewriter  and  you  will  wonder  why  you  ever  took 
the  trouble  to  write  letters  by  hand. 

FREE 

CARRYING  CASE 

Also  under  this  new  Purchase  Plan 
we  will  send  you  FREE  with  every 
Remington  Model  5  a  special  car- 
rying case  sturdily  built  of  3-ply 
wood.  This  handsome  case  is  covered 
with  heavy  du  Pont  fabric.  The  top  is  removed  by  one 


A  DAY 


Money  Back  Guarantee 
10-Day  Free  Trial  Offer 


motion,  leaving  the  machine  firmly  attached  to  the 
base.  This  makes  it  easy  to  use  your  Remington 
anywhere  — on  knees,  in  chairs,  on  trains.  Don't  delay 
. . .  send  in  the  coupon  for  complete  detailsl 


MONEY- MAKING  OPPORTUNITIES  OPEN. 

Hundreds  of  jobs  are  waiting  for  people  who  can 
type.  A  typewriter  helps  you  put  your  ideas  on  paper 
in  logical,  impressive  form  .  .  .  helps  you  write  clear, 
understandable  sales  reports,  letters,  articles,  stories. 
A  Remington  Portable  has  started  many  a  young  man 
and  woman  on  the  road  to  success. 


A  GIFT  FOR  ALL  THE  FAMILY.  If  you  want 
a  gift  for  birthday,  Christmas  or  graduation  .  . .  one 
Father,  Mother,  Sister  or  Brother  will  use  and  appre- 
ciate for  years  to  come  .  .  .  give  a  Remington  Portable. 
"We  will  send  a  Remington  Model  5  to  anyone  you 
name,  and  you  can  still  pay  for  it  at  only  10c  a  day. 
Few  gifts  are  so  universally  pleasing  as  a  new  Rem- 
ington Portable.  Write  today. 


SEND  COUPON  WHILE  LOW  PRICES  HOLD 


ngton  Rand,  Inc.,  Dept.  140-1 
205  E.  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  me  how  I  can  get  a  new  Remington  Portable  type- 
writer, plus  FREE  Typing  Course  and  carrying  case,  for  only 
10c  a  day.  Also  send  me  new  illustrated  catalogue. 


Her  wedding  eve! 
How  could  she 
know  that  one  last 
fling  could  end  in 
disaster  for  herself 
and  all  who  loved 
her? 


Iris,  alone  at  last  with  Don,  was  suddenly  terrified.  His  hand  slid  along  the 
railing  and  rested  upon  her  own.  She  drew  hers  away  with  a  little  cry,  then 
laughed  tremulously  to  hide  her  perturbation. 

"Moonlight  does  tricks  with  one's  emotions,"  he  said  huskily,  as  though  he  had 
not  noticed  her  gesture. 

Standing  there  beside  him.  so  tall,  so  capable  oi  carrying  all  her  burdens,  she 
felt  an  almost  ungovernable  desire  to  tell  him  the  truth  and  let  him  decide  what 
she  must  do. 

Suddenly  she  was  crying  softly,  fearlessly,  held  close  in  his  arms.  It  swept  over 
her  just  how  glorious  it  could  be  if  she  dared  relax,  dared  let  herself  be  attracted 
by  this  man  who  so  obviously  was  attracted  to  her.  She  closed  her  eyes  to  stifle 
the  thought  of  the  beauty  of  what  might  have  been  and  what  never  could  be  now! 
What  desperate  thing  stood  between  Iris  and  Don? 

What  dark  secret  of  her  past  was  forever  to  darken  their  lives,  their  love? 
BEULAH  POYNTER  will  tell  you  in  her  new  novel 

"FIND    THAT  WOMAN!" 
Read  it  in  the  January  Issue 

SWEETHEART  STORIES 
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Radio's  decidedly  handsome  James  Melton  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  beauties  who  appear  with  him  in  the 
Warner  Brothers  picture,  "Stars  Over  Broadway."    They  like  our  James  so  well  out  in  Hollywood  that 

he's  to  be  starred  in  a  re-make  of  "The  Desert  Song." 


iW*  TeLU  -fill 

{Continued  from  page  13) 


Benny  wrote  back  : 

"When  J  am,  it'll  be  all  right — as 
long  as  you're  alongside  of  me!" 

Phil  and  Ben  Bernie,  the  boy  who  plays 
a  black  cigar,  teamed  up  for  two  years. 
Ben  did  all  the  talking,  yowsah,  and  made 
all  the  announcements.  Phil  practically 
played  in  pantomime.  Finally,  one  day, 
he  did  make  an  announcement  and  Jake 
Shubert  sued  him. 

It  was  a  unique  arrangement. 

The  case  was  called  at  the  Yanderbilt 
Hotel  behind  closed  doors,  with  Judge 
Philip  Sullivan  of  Chicago  presiding. 
There,  between  nine  and  twelve  each  day, 
Jake  called  Phil  everything  unmention- 
able. Then,  at  twelve,  they  would  go  to 
lunch  together,  engage  in  general  conver- 
sation, be  the  greatest  of  pals.  Back  to 
the  hotel  then,  where,  from  one  to  five,  an 
orgy  of  recriminations  would  make  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  do  any  plain  or 
fancy  heckling.  And  then  five  o'clock 
would  find  them  railing  against  each  other 
—at  the  hotel  bar — the  best  of  friends! 

The  fact  is  that  nobody  can  be  really 
angry  with  Phil  for  more  than  five  con- 


secutive minutes.  There's  a  warmth  and 
humanness  about  him  that  gets  down 
under  your  shell  and  you  soon  find  your- 
self thinking  what  a  swell  guy  he  is. 

When  it  comes  to  his  family,  Phil  be- 
comes unusually  serious.  He's  really  de- 
voted to  them — and  for  his  mother  he  has 
a  little  boy's  idealistic  adoration.  His  sis- 
ters, too,  he  admires — especially  the  one 
"who  is  single" — about  whom  he'll  talk 
enthusiastically  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion— with  no  provocation  at  all ! 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Shuberts. 

Phil  appeared  in  "A  Night  in  Spain,"  a 
musical  hit  which  set  them  back  a  hundred 
thousand.  But  Phil  wasn't  happy  in  the 
part  and  withdrew.  He  was  out  of  pocket 
an  actual  $15,000.00.  Vet,  when  all  the 
tumult  and  shouting  subsided,  he  was 
handed  a  Shubert  contract,  that  permitted 
him  to  pass  on  the  people  who  were  to  ap- 
pear in  his  show — even  those  who  were 
under  contract  to  the  management ! 

The  team  of  Bernie  and  Baker  was  one 
of  the  oddest  in  all  show  business. 

Bernie  loves  to  sleep.  He  would  sleep 
for  hours  in  his  dressing-room,  right  up 
to  the  introduction  of  their  act,  when  he 
would  walk  on  alert  and  puffing  hard  at 


his  stogie.  Together  Ben  and  Phil 
cleaned  up  the  grand  total  of  $200.00  a 
week  at  the  Palace,  under  the  expert  han- 
dling of  Max  Gordon.  When  they  split 
for  singles  Ben  went  back  to  the  Palace 
at  $6,000.00  and  Phil  didn't  do  so  badly 
for  himself  at  the  Capitol  at  $5,000.00  and 
a  percentage — $11,000.00  plus,  rung  up  by 
the  old  team  of  Bernie  and  Baker,  disin- 
corporated. 

Of  course  I  don't  like  to  get  personal, 
but  it  really  was  my  genius  that  put  Phil 
over.  Some  people  might  have  thought 
Phil  was  pretty  good  until  they  heard  me. 
Then  they  knew ! 

Phil  hasn't  changed  any  from  the  little 
boy  who  went  to  school  in  Philadelphia 
and  became  a  Ziegfeld  star.  And  he  can't 
bear  to  see  anyone  taken  seriously  who 
doesn't  want  to  be.  When  Charles  Lind- 
bergh completed  that  epochal  flight  in 
V)27  he  was  tendered  a  huge  dinner.  There 
was  a  giant  horseshoe,  an  electric-lighted 
aeroplane  cake — and  a  lot  of  stuffed 
shirts.  Everyone  worshipped  the  young 
flyer  like  a  tin  god  and  the  affair  gave  all 
the  promise  of  being  a  colossal  flop. 

Phil  stepped  out  to  sing  a  song  and  felt 
that  it  would  he  but  a  matter  of  time  be- 
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fore  the  party  blew  up.  It  was  dying  on 
its  feet.  Right  in  the  middle  of  his  song 
he  stopped. 

"What  seems  to  be  wrong?"  he  asked,  in 
a  conversational  tone.  "This  fellow  wants 
a  good  time — he  doesn't  want  to  be  a 
hero.  For  heaven's  sake  treat  him  like  a 
human  being." 

It  seems  nobody  had  thought  of  that 
and  from  then  on  everyone  went  to  town — 
and  had  a  swell  time ! 

Phil  has  been  in  and  out  of  love  a  good 
many  times  but  real  love  settled  down  for 
a  long  engagement  only  once — when  he 
set  eyes  on  pretty  little  Peggy  Cartwright. 
It  was  in  "Americana"  they  met  and  for 
the  first  time  Phil  tried  "Lohengrin's 
Wedding  March"  on  his  hand  piano.  It 
sounded  mighty  pretty.  Peggy  accom- 
panied him — to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  Margot  was  born,  and 
in  January,  1935,  little  Master  Stuart 
Henry  Baker,  suh,  broke  into  the  Florida 
season  with  a  lusty  yell.  Bottle  is  his 
godfather,  poor  child.  And  Beetle,  he 
tells  me,  is  his  favorite  flower. 

Phil  was  terribly  excited  when  Stuart 
was  born.  He  wanted  to  go  right  down 
to  Florida  and  give  him  his  first  accor- 
dion lesson,  but  he  was  appearing  in  "Call- 
ing All  Stars,"  and  the  box-office  lane  was 
busy.  So  he  flew  down  the  following 
week-end.  Phil  was  thrilled  with  his 
young  son,  but  Stuart  took  me  aside  and 
said  if  there  wasn't  anyone  understudying 
me,  he'd  like  the  job.    I  suggested  he  go 


on  the  early  morning  shift — which  has 
kept  Phil  pretty  busy. 

Last  winter  Phil  purchased  some  land 
in  Mamaroneck  and  proceeded  to  build  a 
house  with  an  oil  burner,  refrigeration, 
and  air-cooling  system  and  a  mortgage. 
This  house,  a  surprise  for  Peggy,  he  fur- 
nished all  by  himself,  with  some  profes- 
sional heckling  from  me — a  First  Class 
Heckler  in  good  standing  with  Local  624. 
It's  authentic  Colonial,  with  antiques 
which  include  spinning  wheel,  highboy, 
spinet,  and,  if  the  deal  we're  negotiating 
goes  through,  the  Plymouth  Rock  for 
Phil's  garden.  ...  As  you  can  see,  every- 
thing's right  up  to  the  minute !  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Phil,  Bottle  and  myself  may 
even  throw  in  a  minute  man  for  a  fourth 
at  bridge ! 

But  no  medium  of  entertainment  can 
quite  equal  the  regard  in  which  he  holds 
radio.  He  makes  a  complete  recording 
of  each  broadcast  and  plays  the  records 
over  and  over  to  learn  more  about  what 
the  wild  air-waves  are  saying.  He  also 
admits  he  finds  it  the  most  fascinating 
way  of  making  money. 

But  from  where  I  sit,  up  here  on  the 
transom,  it  seems  to  me  that  millions  and 
millions  of  people  are  laughing  with 
and  not  at  Phil  Baker  when  he  appears  as 
"The.  Great  American  Tourist"  over  a 
CBS  nation-wide  hook-up  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings. It's  discouraging — it  means  I  have 
to  work  twice  as  hard ! 

The  End 


Here  are  the  Three  Brown  Bears  (Carl  Brown,  George  Strayer  and  Glenn 
Christopher),  whose  voices  have  been  on  the  airwaves  for  several  years.  The 
boys  have  known  each  other  since  early  school  days  in  Springfield,  Ohio.  They're 
all  talented  musicians,  besides,  and  formerly  had  their  own  dance  orchestra. 
But  it  seems  there  was  more  fame  and  money  for  them  to  be  gained  singing 
as  the  Three  Brown  Bears,  and  the  dance  orchestra  was  wisely  disbanded. 


. . .  let  Gerber's 
worry  about  the 
strained  foods 
for  your  baby  . . . 

You  can  safely  leave  all  that  to  us.  Your  baby's 
other  needs,  and  your  family's  and  your  own, 
are  too  important  to  permit  you  to  waste  hours 
and  hours  in  the  kitchen — pushing  spinach 
through  a  sieve! 

Besides — and  we  say  it  with  all  modesty — we  think 
we  can  do  it  bettet !  Many  baby-feeding  specialists  agree 
with  us,  too.  That  is  because  we  are  specialists.  We  use 
methods  and  equipment,  and  exercise  a  precision  of 
scientific  control,  that  the  most  complete  home  kitchen 
could  not  even  approach. 

Saving  Vitamins  and  Minerals 
Most  important  of  all,  Gerber  processes  prevent  losses 
of  nutritive  value  that  so  often  occur  in  home  cooking. 
We  are  able  to  retain  more  of  vitamin  C,  because  we 
cook  with  air  excluded;  and  we  save  valuable  minerals 
that  may  be  poured  off  with  the  cooking  water. 

Another  point — all  our  vegetables  are '  'fancy,"  grown 
from  special  seed,  picked  at  the  peak  of  goodness,  and 
packed  in  all  their  garden  freshness.  Then,  we  use  a  new 
process,  "Shaker  Cooking,"  which  insures  thorough 
cooking  in  less  time,  so  your  baby  may  have  fresher- 
looking,  fresher  tasting  vegetables  to  tempt  his  budding 
appetite.  (Gerber's  are  intentionally  left  unseasoned,  so 
your  physician  may  prescribe  every  detail  of  baby's  diet.) 

Let  Getber's  9  Strained  Vegetables  and  Cereal  solve 
your  feeding  problem  and  relieve  you  of  work  and  worry. 
Read  the  names  below — perhaps  you 


have  been  using  only  two  or  threekinds. 
Your  dealer  will  gladly  supply  all  nine. 


Shaker-Cooked  Strained  Foods 


Strained  Vegetable  Soup  .  Tomatoes  .  Green 
Beans  .  Beets  .  Carrots  .  Prunes  .  Peas  .  Spinach 
4J4-OZ.  cans.  Strained  Cereal  .        and  lOK-oz.  cans. 


Every  Mother  Should 
Have  This  Book  ! 

A  treasure-house  of  valuable 
suggestions  on  baby's  feed- 
ing, clothing,  bathing,  train- 
ing, etc.,  with  well-planned 
tables  for  filling  in  priceless 
records  of  baby's  progress 
and  history.  32  pages  x8K 
in.  By  Harriet  Davis,  R.  N. 
Send  3  Gerber  labels  or  10c, 
coin  or  stamps ,  for  your  copy. 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  Fremont  Michigan 
(In  Canada:  Grown  and  Packed  by  Fine  Foods 
of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ont.)  mm-i-b 

Address  —  -     

City.   -  — 


..State- 
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Over  the  "back-fence  network"  come  bits  of  gossip  to  the  listening  ears  of  Clara,  Lu  V  Em, 
those  delightful  small-town  housewives  whose  kindly,  ingenuous  chatter  entertains  you  daily, 
except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  over  the  NBC-WEAF  network.  In  real  life  they  are  (left  to  right): 
Em — Mrs.  Helen  King  Mitchell;  Clara — Mrs.  Louise  Starkey  Mead;  and  Lu — Mrs.  Isobel  Carothers 
Berolzheimer.  And — Special  Extra! — we  have  a  treat  in  store  for  you.  Next  month,  in  our 
February  issue,  on  sale  January  first,  you  will  find  a  most  delightful  story  of  the  three  girls 
pictured  above,  by  a  writer  who  recently  interviewed  them  for  RADIO  STARS  Magazine. 

Sttanje  *Tltlnj±  ate  4-Jappeninj 
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speak  on  only  one  small  phase  of  the  vast 
subject  of  health  and  it  is  wonderful  how 
much  benefit  people  get  out  of  it.  Not 
because  of  me,  but  because  of  radio  which 
carries  the  information  to  people  who 
otherwise  could  not  obtain  it. 

Think,  if  you  will,  what  might  be  ac- 
complished if  this  one  minute  a  week 
could  be  multiplied  by  a  hundred  and  di- 
vided among  other  and  greater  physicians 
than  I  am.  The  possibilities  are  enor- 
mous. Yes,  imagine  one  minute  of  good, 
hard-boiled  health  talk  inserted  on  every 
popular  radio  program,  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  jests  of  Eddie  Cantor,  the  skits 
of  Jack  Benny,  the  orchestral  pieces  of 
Fred  Waring,  and  so  forth. 

Medicine,  in  a  short  time,  could  cut 
down  the  death  rate  appreciably  by  elim- 
inating all  the  diseases  caused  by  ignorance. 
We  could  diminish  most  of  the  dangers 
of  child  birth,  tuberculosis,  prevent  the 
deaths  of  thousands  of  infants,  and  a  score 
of  other  things.  People  need  to  be  told 
the  facts  about  hygiene,  diet,  exercise, 
sanitation.  The  ignorance  that  exists  is 
appalling. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  by  the  city 
and  state  Board  of  Health,  who  are  now 
broadcasting  health  information.  The 
American  Medical  Association  is  co-oper- 
ating by  a  series  of  talks  on  "medical 
emergencies."    But  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
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The  importance  of  radio  to  medicine  is  not 
yet  realized ;  when  it  is,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  a  new  era.  We  will  find  our- 
selves then  in  a  position  to  halt  an  epi- 
demic before  it  has  a  chance  to  get  started, 
by  the  simple  device  of  a  daily  radio 
broadcast  instructing  people  what  to  do. 

I  f  you  seek  definite  proof  of  what  radio 
talk  can  accomplish,  consider  what  it  has 
done  for  sailors  and  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas,  occupants  of  lighthouses  and  others 
remote  from  the  services  of  a  physician. 
Ailments  have  been  diagnosed  and  cured. 
Operations  have  been  performed  on  pitch- 
ing windjammers  by  amateur  surgeons, 
working  with  ear  phones  strapped  to  their 
heads.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been 
saved.  We  have  today  the  International 
Radio  Medical  Service  with  its  ninety- 
three  well  equipped  stations  prepared  to 
broadcast  medical  advice  to  ships  on  all 
the  oceans.  Eventually,  there  will  be  a 
chain  of  these  stations  around  the  world, 
each  staffed  with  competent  physicians. 

The  job  of  the  radio  doctor  covers  a 
wider  territory  than  mere  physical  health. 
I  know  from  the  letters  I  receive  that 
thousands  look  to  the  physician,  especially 
one  who  broadcasts,  as  the  repository  of 
all  wisdom.  Many  of  my  correspondents 
seek  advice  on  problems  which  are  of  an 
intimate  and  a  non-medical  nature.  They 
write  to  me  the  kind  of  letters  they  write 


to    Dorothy    Due,    of    newspaper  fame. 

For  example,  there  is  a  girl  who  has 
fallen  in  love  with  her  employer  who  is  a 
married  man.  What  should  she  do?  There 
is  the  married  woman  whose  husband  de- 
serted her  three  years  ago.  She  made  a 
new  life  for  herself,  is  happy,  completely 
out  of  love  with  him — but  now  he  has  re- 
turned and  wishes  to  resume  the  old  re- 
lationship. Another  woman  has  found 
her  husband  kissing  her  girl  friend. 
"Please,  doctor,  what  shall  I  do?"  And 
so  it  goes.  I  answer  these  letters  as  best 
I  can.  I  mention  them  here  to  show  that 
the  job  of  a  radio  doctor  is  broader  than 
health — it  is  real  social  service. 

When  we  speak  of  radio,  we  have  in 
mind  the  narrow  group  of  air  waves  which 
enables  us  to  transmit  talk.  But  there 
are  other  waves  which  are  also  radio — 
which  hold  possibly  greater  promise  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity  than  the  talk- 
band  does.  The  X-ray,  for.  example,  is  a 
form  of  radio.  And  we  all  know  how  im- 
portant this  is  in  enabling  doctors  to  see 
inside  the  human  body,  how  effective  it  is 
in  the  curing  of  certain  forms  of  skin  dis- 
ease. But  we  are  only  at  the  beginning,  so 
far  as  this  valuable  instrument  is  con- 
cerned. 

We  also  know  a  little  about  the  ultra- 
violet rays  which  are  the  rays  of  sunlight, 
which  tan  our  skins,  and  help  make  good 
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teeth  and  strong  straight  bones.  We  can 
reproduce  them  by  means  of  lamps  and  so 
feed  sunlight  into  milk  and  bread  and  to- 
mato juice  and  so  produce  a  healthier  race. 
These  rays  are  also  part  of  the  radio 
miracle. 

Again,  there  are  the  infra-red  rays — 
which  are  the  heat  rays.  And  these  have 
a  special  curative  value  all  of  their  own. 

A  fairly  recent  development  is  the  use 
of  short  waves  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body.  In  this  way  they  produce 
the  so-called  artificial  fever  which  has 
brought  about  some  miraculous  cures. 
These  are  really  wireless  waves  because 
there  is  no  immediate  contact  with  the 
patient  undergoing  treatment. 

It  is  also  well  known  that  waves  of  cer- 
tain lengths  are  specifically  deadly  to  cer- 
tain microbes  while  leaving  others  un- 
harmed. This  whole  field  is  unexplored 
but  the  time  may  come  when  treatment  of 
many  infectious  diseases  will  be  carried 
out  by  exposing  the  patient  to  the  proper 
wave  length  to  kill  the  harmful  bacteria. 
And  it  may  turn  out  that  the  action  of  cer- 
tain important  glands  may  be  controlled  by 
the  use  of  radiation  of  the  proper  wave 
length. 

In  surgery,  the  radiologists  have  de- 
veloped the  radio  scalpel  which  multiplies 
the  skill  of  the  doctor  performing  an 
operation,  diminishing  the  danger  of  ex- 
cessive bleeding,  lessening  pain,  and  re- 
moving the  risk  of  an  unguarded  move- 
ment. 

There  are  whole  bands  of  waves  which 
at  present  have  no  practical  value.  And 
what  these  unknown  regions  promise  in  the 
future  for  our  health  no  one  can  say.  But 
so  swift,  so  spectacular  is  the  march  of 
science  that  almost  anything  may  come  out 
of  them. 

If  you  are  of  a  fantastic  turn  of  mind, 
you  can  spend  a  happy  half-hour  visualiz- 
ing the  home  radio  installation  of  the  fu- 
ture. This  will  be  an  instrument  built  to 
make  possible  the  broadcast  of  the  entire 
radio  band.  The  waves  which  bring  our 
entertainment  will  be  only  a  small  part  of 
those  that  enter  this  receiver.  Through  it, 
■we  will  receive  waves  to  heat  or  cool  our 
apartments,  waves  for  banishing  fatigue 
and  others  for  inducing  rest  or  sleep. 
Waves  for  growing  children  and  waves 
for  the  aged.  Fantasy,  of  course,  but 
enough  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
general  direction  to  place  something  of 
this  sort  within  the  realm  of  probability. 

To  return  to  reality,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions which  are  asked  of  me  so  frequently. 
These  talks  of  mine  so  quickly  given  are 
often  the  result  of  considerable  labor.  They 
average  about  200  words,  one  side  of  a 
sheet  of  typewriting  paper — but  they  have 
often  taken  me  hours  to  prepare.  Now 
and  then  I  dash  one  off  in  a  few  minutes. 
Others  have  taken  me  five  and  six  hours. 
The  average  time  has  been  an  hour. 

When  Rudy  is  in  Hollywood  or  on  the 
road,  you  hear  my  voice  on  the  program 
exactly  as  if  we  were  all  together  in  New 
York.  How  is  that  done?  I  simply  go 
down  to  the  studio,  get  to  a  microphone 
and  at  a  signal  I  am  cut  in.  I  talk  my 
minute — and  I  am  through.  When  I,  in 
turn,  have  to  travel,  I  go  to  the  NBC  sta- 
tion of  the  town  I  am  in  and  am  cut  in 
on  the  program  in  the  same  way. 

I  got  into  broadcasting  by  a  strange 


twist  of  circumstances.  It  happened  that 
I  objected  to  the  advertising  blurb  that 
was  being  read  at  that  time  by  the  an- 
nouncer. My  superior  snapped  back :  "Sup- 
pose you  try  one  yourself."  I  did  my 
best  to  draw  back  hut  I  was  trapped  and 
no  amount  of  pleading  could  help  me.  So 
I  went  on  the  air,  as  I  have  already  told 
you. 

Curiously  enough,  I  took  up  medicine 
much  the  same  way,  almost  by  accident.  1 
had  no  great  yearning  to  be  a  doctor,  be- 
ing, like  a  great  many  other  youngsters,  un- 
certain and  undecided  about  my  future 
profession.  But  when  one  of  my  best 
friends  matriculated  at  Harvard  Medical 
school  I  went  along  too.  We  chose  Har- 
vard because  it  was  near  Boston  where  we 
lived. 

My  first  job  was  with  the  government, 
working  under  Harvey  Wiley,  the  great 
pure  food  crusader.  Today  I  am  the  di- 
rector of  the  department  of  applied  re- 
search of  a  large  corporation  with  twenty 
specialists  of  one  sort  or  another  under 
me.  I  also  supervise  research  projects  in 
twenty  universities,  all  of  which  have  been 
endowed  by  the  corporation. 

The  fact  that  I  am  not  a  regular  med- 
ical practitioner  has  not  relieved  me  of 
the  trials  that  go  with  being  a  doctor.  I 
have  been  called  all  too  often  from  my 
seat  in  a  theater  to  answer  the  call :  "Is 
there  a  doctor  in  the  house?"  I  have  been 
yanked  from  my  Pullman  berth  more  than 
once.  I  recall  riding  with  my  wife,  when 
the  conductor  asked  me  to  do  what  I  could 
for  an  hysterical  woman  in  the  next  coach. 
By  administering  a  sedative,  talking  in  a 
gentle  voice  and  patting  her  hand,  I  man- 
aged to  calm  her.  I  admit  I  was  a  little 
flustered  when  my  wife  walked  in  and  be- 
held me  sitting  there  with  a  strange  wo- 
man, patting  her  hand,  my  arm  about  her 
shoulders. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  have  never 
been  called  on  to  attend  any  of  my  fellow 
radio  performers.  These  men  and  women 
of  the  air  take  good  care  of  themselves. 
Especially  of  their  throats.  I  know  one 
man  who  never  travels  without  his  at- 
omizer. Graham  McNamee  always  has  a 
box  of  throat  lozenges  handy.  They  all 
have  their  tricks  for  ensuring  a  clear 
throat.  Lou  Houltz,  for  example,  starts 
the  broadcast  with  a  swig  of  sherry. 

As  a  radio  doctor,  the  most  profound 
emotion  I  have  had  since  beginning  my 
air  career  was  the  night  an  appeal  for 
blood  donors  was  broadcast  in  New  York 
City.  This  was  for  a  little  girl  who  was 
dying  of  a  streptococcus  infection.  Sev- 
eral thousand  offers  of  blood  were  received 
at  the  hospital  within  a  half -hour.  After 
that,  let  no  one  say  that  New  York  is  lack- 
ing in  spirit  and  generosity. 

My  most  amusing  experience  concerns 
a  theory  some  people  have  that  Dr.  R.  E. 
Lee  does  not  exist,  that  the  voice  they 
hear  is  simply  that  of  an  announcer.  It 
happened  that  one  of  these  skeptics  vis- 
ited the  studio  on  an  evening  when,  due  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  stage,  I 
wras  obliged  to  broadcast  from  the  wings. 

"See,  I  told  you  there  was  no  Doctor 
Lee,"  growled  the  skeptic. 

Well,  I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that 
there  is,  that  I  am  real,  that  nothing  that 
you  have  ever  heard  on  the  air  as  coming 
from  me  has  ever  come  from  anyone  else. 
The  End 


Is  there  some  one  for  whose  benefit  you'd  like 
to  look  especially  lovely,  evenings,  in  your  lamp* 
lit  living-room?  Then  this  simple  experiment  may 
give  you  a  brand-new  idea  on  how  to  do  it: 

Just  arrange  your  lamplight — make  up  your 
face  as  usual  (omitting  all  eye  make-up  to  start 
with).  Then  take  your  Kurlash  and  curl  the 
lashes  of  one  eye.  Touch  them  with  Lashtint. 
And  shade  the  same  eyelid  with  a  little  Shadette. 
Now — inspect  your  face  closely  in  a  hand  mir- 
ror, as  the  light  falls  across  it.  One  side  will 
seem  softer,  clearer,  more  subtly  colored.  Because 
the  eye  you  have  beautified  looks  larger,  brighter, 
with  longer,  darker  lashes.  That's  eye  beauty! 
You'll  never  neglect  it — or  Kurlash — the  little 
gadget  that  curls  lashes  without  heat,  cosmetics, 
or  practice.  ($i  at  good  stores.) 


Lashtint,  the  liquid  mascara,  may  be  applied 
while  the  lashes  are  being  curled.  Touch  the 
little  glass  rod  to  them  as  they  are  held  in  the 
rubber  bows  of  Kurlash.  Lashtint  will  darken 
the  tips  delicately  and  it  doesn't  crack,  stiffen, 
wash  or  weep  off — in  black,  brown,  or  blue,  $i. 

Another  clever  trick  is  to  rub  Kurlene  on  the 
lashes  before  you  curl  them,  so  they'll  be  silken 
and  full  of  dancing  rainbows.  Kurlene  is  a  scien- 
tific formula  for  eyelash  luxuriance.  50c  and  $1. 


•  Have  you  tried 
TwiSSORS — the  new 
tweezers  with  scissor 
handles —  marvel- 
ously  efficient — 25c. 


W rite  Jane  Heath  for  advice  about  eye  beauty.  Give  your 
coloring  J  or  personal  beauty  plan.  Address  Dept.  MM-\. 


The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kurlash 
Company  oj  Canada,  at  Toronto,  J. 
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Benny  Baker  got  a  fan  letter!  If  you  look  closely,  you  can  see  it,  framed  for  posterity,  leaning  up  against 
his  proud  chest.  Benny  brought  it  over  to  the  Paramount  lot,  to  show  it  to  Bing  Crosby  and  Grace  Bradley. 
That's  Andy  Devine,  of  course,  in  the  nifty  sailor  togs.    Andy  is  acting  as  bodyguard  for  the  fan  letter. 


"Tkey  SkouLdn  t  4fave  ftllnted  Suck  Jlle±! 

(Continued  from  page  35) 


time  to  sign  the  agreement.  Dad  didn't 
know  a  thing  about  it  yet,  and  when  mother 
learned  he  would  have  to  sign  the  contract, 
too,  she  nearly  had  hysterics.  We  wired 
him  to  come  to  New  ,York  in  a  hurry,  and 
he  came,  but  when  he  found  out  what  we 
wanted  him  for,  he  was  furious.  At  first 
he  refused  point  blank  to  sign,  but  we 
finally  persuaded  him,  and  then  he  was 
swell  about  it. 

"Dad  was  my  best  audience.  He  used 
to  come  to  see  the  shows  I  was  in  so  often 
he  usually  knew  them  better  than  I  did. 
We  were  the  swellest  pals." 

Vivienne's  eyes  flashed  anger  as  she  re- 
called that  paragraph  about  the  breach  be- 
tween herself  and  her  father. 

"Never  go  near  him,  indeed !"  she  cried. 
"Why,  for  the  last  three  weeks  of  Dad's 
life,  he  wouldn't  take  food,  or  medicine, 
even,  from  anyone  but  me,"  she  declared. 
Her  brown  eyes,  glittering  like  dark  car- 
nelians,  clouded.  "For  three  whole  weeks 
1  never  stepped  out  of  the  house.  I  used  to 
read  or  sing  to  Dad.  I  think  I  was  his 
favorite  daughter. 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed,  I  have  two  sisters.  I 
know  it  says  in  that  book  that  I'm  an  only 
child,  but  that's  like  a  lot  of  other  stuff 
in  that  book.  I  have  two  sisters.  In  fact, 
two  very  distinguished  sisters.  Vera  is 
married  to  Maurice  Sterne,  the  famous 
painter  and  sculptor,  and  she's  pretty  handy 
with  the  brush,  herself.  Louise  is  the  wife 
of  the  son  of  the  Cuban  minister  to  Vene- 
zuela, and  is  one  of  the  diplomatic  set's 
most  brilliant  hostesses." 

Once  more  Vivienne  pointed  to  a  para- 
graph on  the  page  open  before  her. 

"Here,"  she  said,  "is  the  prize  of  the 
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lot.  Of  all  the  malicious  pieces  of  idle 
gossip  ever  printed,  this  tops  them !  See 
what  it  says?  Robert  Ames  and  I  were 
reconciled  and  were  about  to  be  re-married 
when  he  died!  Why  the  person  who  wrote 
that  ought  to  be  horse-whipped !  It's  so 
unfair!  And  it  must  have  hurt  a  grand 
person.  You  know  Robert  was  to  have 
been  married  to  Ina  Claire  when  he  died. 
And  think  how  Ina  must  have  felt  when 
she  read  that ! 

"Bob  Ames  and  I  were  always  the  very, 
very  best  of  friends — before  we  were  di- 
vorced and  afterward,  too.  It's  true  we 
couldn't  seem  to  hit  it  off  as  husband  and 
wife — but  this  is  1935,  and  nowadays  when 
a  man  and  woman  are  divorced,  it  doesn't 
necessarily  mean  they  hate  each  other. 
Why  I'll  never  forget  Bob's  words  when 
he  heard  that  Bill  Boyd  and  I  were — 
well,  practically  engaged.  'I  hear  you're 
running  around  with  a  swell  guy,'  he  said, 
'and  I'd  like  to  meet  him.'  That's  the  kind 
of  man  Bob  Ames  was. 

"Well,  we  fixed  it  up  for  Bob  and  Bill 
to  get  together,  and  that  night,  the  night 
they  were  to  have  met  each  other,  was 
the  most  tragic  in  my  life.  I  don't  think 
the  story  of  it  has  ever  been  told  be- 
fore— not  correctly,  anyhow.  What  hap- 
pened was  this:  Bill  and  I  and  another 
couple  were  going  to  a  boxing-match.  Hob 
had  been  invited,  but  he  couldn't  go.  How- 
ever, he  invited  us  to  stop  in  at  his  apart- 
ment for  cocktails  before  the  fights.  When 
we  got  there,  we  found  Hoi) — "  her  voice 
broke,  then  she  went  on  :  "we  found  him — 
dead." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"I  can't  even  talk  alxiut  it  now,"  Vivienne 


said  at  length. 

Then  her  vibrant,  vivacious  self  reas- 
serted itself.  Once  more  laughing  good 
humor  shone  from  her  dark  eyes. 

"What  I've  been  driving  at,"  she  ex- 
plained, "is  that  if  you'd  read  through  this 
scrapbook,  what  would  you  see?  What 
picture  would  you  get?  Why,  you'd  see  a 
Vivienne  Segal  that  isn't  me  at  all.  A 
hitter,  morbid,  disillusioned  person.  Now 
I  ask  you — do  I  look  like  a  bitter,  morbid, 
disillusioned  person?" 

I  gave  the  obvious  answer. 

"I'm  not  bitter,"  she  continued.  "Why 
should  I  be?  How  could  I  be?  True, 
I've  had  some  tough  breaks.  Who  hasn't? 
Rut  all  in  all,  I've  been  a  pretty  lucky  girl. 
I'm  young,  alive  and  healthy.  Life's  won- 
derful. And  when  the  right  man  comes 
along,  I  guess  I'll  marry  again.  Maybe  I'll 
be  right  this  time,  and  maybe  I  won't.  You 
have  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  I 
suppose.  But  for  me,  there's  always  been 
more  sweet  than  bitter — nothing  morbid 
about  that,  is  there?" 

I  said  there  wasn't,  and  rose  to  go. 

"But  wait,"  Vivienne  reminded  me. 
"You  came  here  to  interview  me." 

"I  did,"  I  said. 

For  a  moment,  her  big  brown  eyes  ex- 
pressed bewilderment,  then  she  laughed 
gleefully. 

•  "So,  that  was  an  interview,  was  it?"  she 
said.  "My  raving  away  like  that !  But  if 
I  have  one  more  piece  of  printed  misinfor- 
mation to  add  to  this  collection — "  she 
pointed  to  the  scrapbook,  "I'll  be  after 
you  with  a  shotgun !" 

So  I  hope  I've  got  everything  straight. 
The  End 
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(Continued  from  page  7) 


is  true  to  a  lesser  degree  when  we  go  to 
parties  at  our  friends'  homes.  Thus  Mr. 
Reisman  helieves  that  the  smartest  choice 
we  can  make  is  a  costume  in  black,  or 
white.  Not  only  is  it  the  smartest  choice, 
but  it  is  also  the  most  sophisticated.  You'll 
find  black  or  white  worn  by  the  best 
dressed  women  on  the  dance  floor.  The 
type  of  evening  gown  worn  by  Harriett 
Hilliard  and  Vivienne  Segal — simple  well- 
cut  sophisticated  black — fits  the  concep- 
tion of  an  evening  gown  that  can  be  worn 
in  any  setting.  The  black  and  white  notes 
are  the  ones  to  strike  if  you  would  dine 
and  dance  smartly  ...  to  Leo  Reisman's 
orchestra. 

As  an  artist.  Leo  Reisman  is  offended  by 
discordant  color  clashes ;  as  a  fastidious 
gentleman  of  the  world,  he  is  offended  by 
anything  that  clashes  with  the  dictates  of 
good  breeding.  The  old  Victorian  slogan 
of  "Be  a  Lady"  is  one  that  Mr.  Reisman 
believes  ought  to  be  re-popularized.  His 
pet  peeve  is  seeing  a  woman  planked  up 
against  a  bar,  her  foot  on  the  rail.  He  is 
an  ardent  believer  in  the  principles  of  ap- 
propriateness and  suitability.  A  woman 
just  doesn't  belong  at  a  bar.  It  isn't  the 
right  setting.    Men  still  like  women  to  fit 


The  lipstick  along  with  the  matching  rouge 
has  just  appeared  on  the  holiday  market 
in  a  stunning  new  compact,  the  lipstick  of 
which  has  a  separate  little  metal  case  that 
fits  right  into  the  compact.  You  can  get 
this  lipstick  in  a  darker  shade  for  evening 
if  you  wish  .  .  .  the  metal  top  will  fit  it,  too, 
so  you  can  alternate  your  lipsticks  by 
day  and  by  night  without  spoiling  your 
compact  arrangement.  You'll  really  be 
tempted,  though,  to  expose  the  compact 
to  the  public  gaze  .  .  .  it's  such  a  "smoothie" 
for  looks. 

Perfume  shouldn't  be  any  more  obvious 
than  make-up.  There  are  special  day- 
time and  evening  perfumes  that  will  help 
you  to  make  a  subtle  choice.  The  art  of 
perfuming  is  so  important  when  it  comes 
to  the  proximity  of  the  dance  floor  and  the 
overcrowded,  close  night  club  atmosphere. 
Dance  maestro  Reisman  believes  that  there 
is  nothing  more  indicative  of  poor  taste  than 
heavy  perfume  used  too  lavishly. 

Now  I  have  a  list  of  inexpensive  but 
lightly  intriguing  perfumes  that  may  help 
you  to  strike  the  right  note  in  fragrance, 
too.  Do  you  want  one  that  is  warm  and 
vibrant  or  fresh  and  elusive?  One  that  is 
young  and  gay,  or  wise  and  sophisticated? 


RADIO  FANS! 

Some  very  special  treats  await  you  in  the  next  issue  of  RADIO  STARS — 
the  February  issue,  on  the  news  stands  January  first — don't  miss  them! 
There  will  be  an  extremely  fascinating  and  informative  story  about  Joan 
Crawford — Joan  of  the  movies,  and  Joan  as  a  radio  actress — and 
what  she  thinks  of  radio  broadcasting.  Also  a  most  unusual  story  of 
Warden  Lawes,  whom  you  know  on  the  air  through  his  "Twenty  Thousand 
Years  in  Sing  Sincf'  program.  James  Melton  also  has  a  place  in  the  next 
issue — and  other  popular  radio  stars  will  be  featured  in  new  stories. 
Watch  for  the  February  RADIO  STARS 


in  with  their  ideals  of  her,  maintains  Reis- 
man, their  own  gallant  conceptions  of  what 
is  feminine  and  what  isn't. 

The  dance  maestro  says  that  placing  him 
in  an  embarrassing  spot  is  the  one  thing  a 
man  can't  forgive  a  woman.  Women  who 
indulge  in  raucous  laughter  and  loud  talk 
are  an  embarrassment  to  their  escorts,  says 
Reisman.  Good  breeding,  beautiful  man- 
ners, and  a  low,  soft,  well  modulated  voice 
are  all  as  much  attributes  of  beauty  as 
the  more  obvious  items  of  figure  and  com- 
plexion. 

Study  the  voice  of  the  woman  who  gives 
the  beauty  talk  on  the  Lady  Esther  pro- 
gram. It  has  a  lovely  quality  that  is  un- 
usual in  feminine  voices,  even  on  the 
radio. 

Reisman  voiced  the  feeling  that  seems 
common  to  most  men  in  expressing  an- 
noyance over  a  woman's  applying  make- 
up in  public.  In  spite  of,  or  maybe  be- 
cause of,  the  artificiality  which  must  nec- 
essarily surround  a  dance  maestro,  he 
hates  artificiality  in  make-up. 

Right  here  I  made  a  note  to  myself  to 
remind  you  of  the  lipstick  that  contains 
no  pigment  or  paint,  but  that  magically 
changes  color  to  match  your  complexion. 


Spray  a  bit  of  perfume  around  the  hem 
of  your  dance  frock,  and  you'll  float  in  a 
cloud  of  fragrance.  For  the  rest,  just 
touch  a  bit  of  perfume  to  your  wrists, 
your  ear  lobes,  your  throat.  One  glamour 
secret  for  the  dance  is  to  take  a  tiny  pad 
of  cotton,  apply  several  drops  of  perfume 
to  it,  and  then  pin  it  securely  into  the 
neckline  of  your  gown. 

I'm  offering  my  make-up  guide  to  help 
you  achieve  color  harmony  in  make-up.  If 
you  want  your  party  face  to  be  a  success, 
you  won't  want  your  rouge  to  clash  with 
your  lipstick.  The  right  make-up  can 
make  the  right  things  happen,  and  there's 
psychology   in  that,   too ! 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 
149  Madison  Avenue 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  your  bulletin  on 
make-up  tips. 


Name . 


Address . 


(Kindly  enclose  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope.) 


Seven  Years  of 
Constipation ! 

,„  fivery  quotation  in  this  adver- 

^ci,,£', fhpment  is  from  an  actual  and 
/*  ■"  .  .  YtiCtfafi ary  letter.  Subscribed 
5  •  i    „  .  _     ;  i  land  sworn  to  before  me. 


"I  was  growing  steadily  worse 
until  I  read  about  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  and  decided  to  try  them. 


Important  to  you  is  what  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  actually  do,  not  what  we  say 
about  them.  So  we  bring  you  this  true  ex- 
perience— one  of  hundreds  reported  by 
grateful  users  of  these  pleasant  yeast  tablets. 

Rich  in  precious  tonic  elements,  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  strengthen  the  intestines  and 
stimulate  them  to  normal  action.  A  food, 
not  a  drug,  they  correct  constipation  in  a 
natural  healthful  way.  How  different  from 
harsh  cathartics  which  often  irritate!  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  to- 
day. Refuse  all  substitutes. 

FREE!  Lovely  Tilted  Mirror. 
Gives  perfect  close-ap.  Leaves 
both  hands  free  to  put  on  make- 
up. Free  for  coupon  with  empty 
Yeast  Foam  Tablet  carton. 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.. 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
I  enclose  empty  Yeast  Foam  Tablet  carton. 
Please  send  the  handy  tilted  make-up  mirror. 

MM  1-36 

Name  


Address. 
City  


.State. 
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SkalcQ  4^andi.   u/ith   the  @kamplonl 

{Continued  from  page  49) 


had  outplayed  the  country's  leading  bridge 
experts  to  win  the  Individual  Masters 
Bridge  Championship — the  highest  honors 
in  Bridgedom. 

A  little  later  I  got  a  telephone  call 
from  Ted  Collins.  "Say,  Katherine,"  he 
said  excitedly,  "did  you  read  in  the  news- 
papers about  that  young  woman  beating 
thirty  of  the  best  bridge  players  in  the 
country  last  night?" 

I  told  him  I  had  read  the  story. 

"Well,"  he  went  on,  "that  gives  me  an 
idea.  Let's  get  her  on  the  program.  After 
all,  she's  a  champion — and  since  she  can 
do  one  thing  better  than  anyone  else,  that 
makes  her  interesting  to  the  public.  And 


she's  fresh  in  the  news,  too." 

Well,  after  a  lot  of  hurried  telephone 
calling,  we  finally  got  in  touch  with  Miss 
Murdoch — just  two  hours  before  the 
broadcast.  Although  she  was  fatigued 
from  three  days  of  strenuous  tournament 
play,  she  generously  consented  to  appear 
on  our  program.  We  interviewed  her  for 
six  minutes  and  everything  turned  out 
splendidly. 

The  reaction  to  our  interview  with  Miss 
Murdoch  was  very  encouraging.  People 
seemed  to  like  to  hear  the  story  of  a  per- 
son who  was  "the  tops" — who  possessed 
an  ability  that  made  her  the  best.  And 
in  this  particular  case,  it  was  a  woman 


Here  is  Kate  Smith,  herself,  with  her  mother  and  her  manager,  Ted  Collins. 
It  was  Ted  Collins  who  "discovered"  Kate  for  radio,  when  she  was  appearing 
as  singing  comedienne  in  Broadway  musical  comedies.  Kate  was  born  in 
Greenville,  Virginia,  twenty-six  years  ago,  but  she  grew  up  and  went  to 
school  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  made  her  entertainment  debut  singing 
ballads  for  soldiers  encamped  near  Washington.  Kate  hates  to  buy  clothes. 
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who  won  a  championship  in  a  field  in 
which  millions  sought  perfection. 

The  next  week  it  happened  that  the 
annual  rodeo  championships  at  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  produced  some  real 
cattle-roping,  rough-riding  champions. 
Here  were  some  interesting  individuals,  I 
thought.  We  called  Ted  Deglin,  contact 
man  for  the  Garden,  and  through  him  ar- 
ranged for  them  to  be  interviewed  on  the 
next  Thursday's  program.  They  were 
grand,  with  their  western  drawls,  and  we 
had  a  jolly  time  together. 

Then  Ted  and  I  realized  that  we  had 
stumbled  on  that  human  interest  feature 
for  which  we  had  been  seeking.  We  de- 
cided that  each  week  we  would  bring  a 
champion  to  the  microphone — it  didn't 
make  any  difference  what  kind  of  champ 
— just  as  long  as  they  were  deserving  of 
the  title  of  champion.  We  knew  it  would 
be  a  difficult  task  to  ferret  one  out,  week 
after  week,  but  we  were  set  on  it. 

As  a  result,  ever  since  then — on  our 
Matinee  Hours,  our  night-time  hour  pro- 
grams, and  on  our  current  A.  &  P. 
"Coffee-Time"  broadcasts,  we've  had 
champions — more  than  fifty  of  them  al- 
together. Think  of  that — fifty  champs, 
and  all  types,  too!  And  I  want  to  tell  you 
that  they  are  grand  people — and  everyone 
of  them  as  interesting  as  can  be. 

The  world's  champion  speed  typist,  Mr. 
George  V.  Hossfeld,  did  a  speed  drill  be- 
fore the  microphone  of  more  than  220 
words  a  minute.  Big  Bill  Tilden  and  Mr. 
George  Lott,  professional  tennis  .champs 
and  about  the  best  racquet-wielders  on  the 
courts  today,  were  interviewed  on  sepa- 
rate programs.  Separate,  because  at  the 
time  Mr.  Lott  was  making  his  professional 
debut,  and  because  of  their  scheduled 
match  there  wasn't  the  best  of  feelings 
between  them.  Afterwards,  I  certainly 
got  a  kick  out  of  watching  them  burn 
those  balls  across  the  net. 

I've  had  ice-skating  champions  on  the 
radio — Mr.  Irving  Jaffee,  Olympic  speed 
titleholder,  and  ten  year  old  Robin  Lee, 
who  was  the  National  Senior  Figurc- 
Skating  champ.  A  mite  of  a  kid  who 
out-figured  the  best  men  on  the  ice. 

Major  James  A.  Doolittle  and  Captain 
Eddie  Rickenbackcr,  World  War  Ace, 
were  among  our  champion  aviators.  Major 
Doolittle  had  just  broken  the  cross- 
country record  the  day  before  the  broad- 
cast. Captain  Rickenbackcr,  who  raced 
automobiles  and  airplanes,  and  shot  enemy 
planes  during  the  war,  was  so  nervous 
that  he  couldn't  hold  his  notes.  It's  hard 
to  imagine  a  man  like  that  appalled  by  a 
little  microphone — but  the  mike  does  that 
sometimes.  Elinor  Smith,  the  aviatrix, 
also  was  a  guest.  She.  on  the  other  hand, 
performed   like   a   radio  veteran. 

Speaking  of  the  ladies,  I've  had  an  un- 
usual array  of  feminine  champions.  There 
was  Mrs.  Florctta  McCutchcon,  who  won 
the  world's  bowling  championship — she 
even  knocked  down  more  pins  than  the 
top  men  bowlers — only  four  years  after 
she  saw  her  first  alley.  You  probably  read 
about  those  two  girls   from   Idaho  who 
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chopped  clown  a  hull  pine  tree  in  a  little 
over  a  minute — to  come  out  No.  1  in  a 
tree-chopping  contest  that  won  them  a 
trip  to  Manhattan.  They  were  our  guests, 
and  told  how  they  did  the  trick.  They 
seemed  almost  as  tall  and  rangy  as  the 
bull  pine  trees  themselves. 

And  here's  something  interesting.  Mr. 
James  J.  Braddock.  who,  that  very  day, 
had  been  signed  for  his  match  with  Max 
Baer,  was  on  the  same  program  with  the 
woodchopping  experts.  We  had  a  double- 
header  that  broadcast.  He  was  very  at- 
tentive to  what  the  girls  said,  and  when 
they  finished  he  told  me  on  the  air  that 
he  was  going  to  "chop  down  a  six-foot 
bull  in  just  about  the  same  length  of  time 
on  a  night  in  June."  The  night  of  the 
fight  I  said  :  "And  now  I'm  going  out  to 
see  a  new  heavyweight  champion  of  the 
world  win  the  title."  There  was  some- 
thing very  determined  and  sincere  about 
Mr.  Braddock  when  we  interviewed  him, 
the  day  the  match  was  signed,  that  im- 
pressed me.  And  by  the  way,  I  was  the 
first  to  present  him  on  the  radio  as  the 
"World's  champion"  a  week  later.  He 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  sports  dinner 
at  a  New  York  hotel,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  us  to  talk  back  and  forth 
from  studio  and  hotel  over  the  radio.  We 
both  wore  headphones  to  hear  what  the 
other  said,  and  it  worked  out  very  well. 

Talk  about  tricky  champions.  I've  in- 
terviewed at  different  times,  Mr.  Charles 
Jacobson,  the  champ  puzzle  solver  of  the 
country ;  Mr.  Frank  Marshall,  who  can 
outsit  and  outplay  any  one  else  at  a 
chess  board;  Mr.  Edward  Cashin,  a  good 
last  name  for  a  fellow  who  won  the  na- 
tional cross-word  puzzle  championships  to 
"cash  in"  on  $10,000;  Mr.  Willie  Hoppe, 
of  the  billiard  tables  who  certainly  knows 
his  p's  and  cues ;  Miss  Clara  Mohler,  the 
little  girl  who  won  the  title  of  the  best 
grade-school  speller  in  the  land ;  and  a 
group  of  pinochle  champions  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  who  came  to  New 
York  for  the  final  round.  And  I  never 
met  a  more  rabid  group  of  people  in  my 
life.   They  put  bridge  fans  to  shame! 

Mr.  Dizzy  Dean — the  wonder  pitcher 
himself — was  another  one  of  our  guests. 
Mr.  Dean  is  a  very  cordial  person,  and, 
take  it  from  me,  besides  having  a  lot  on 
the  ball,  as  they  say,  he's  got  a  lot  in  his 
head.  At  the  time  he  was  peeved  with  a 
certain  radio  comedian,  who,  by  the  way, 
tried  to  carbon  copy  our  champion  fea- 
ture some  months  after  we  had  inaugu- 
rated it.  This  comedian  interviewed  Mr. 
Dean  on  the  radio  and,  according  to  the 
ball-player,  took  his  "gag"  lines,  in- 
structed the  studio  audience  to  applaud 
only  his  (the  comedian's)  remarks,  and 
then  heckled  him  extemporaneously  dur- 
ing the  actual  broadcast.  "As  though 
this  wasn't  bad  enough,"  Mr.  Dean  told 
me,  "that  guy  had  the  nerve  to  ask  me 
for  two  passes  to  the  ball  game  the  next 
day !" 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  "stowaway 
Champion?"  Well,  I  did — and  two  of 
them,  too.  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
a  Mr.  Sepple  Popfinger,  the  "champion 
of  stowaways"  had  stowed  away  in  autos, 
ships,  trains  and  even  airplanes,  to  thirty- 
five  different  countries.  After  a  lot  of 
detective  work  we  finally  were  able  to 
communicate  with  him  and  arrange  for 
his   appearance   on   the   air.  Naturally, 


since  he  had  done  all  this,  I  introduced 
him,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  as  the 
"champion  of  all  stowaways."  Well,  the 
next  day  I  received  a  letter  from  another 
man,  who  called  himself  George  Tyler, 
and  claimed  that  Mr.  Popfinger  hadn't 
popped  up  in  as  many  places  as  he  had. 
The  other,  he  said,  was  just  a  rank  ama- 
teur compared  to  him — he,  who  had 
stowed  away  to  forty-four  different 
countries  on  every  one  of  the  seven  con- 
tinents. Mr.  Tyler  wasn't  his  real  name, 
as,  since  he  had  settled  down,  he  didn't 
want  to  lose  the  respect  of  his  Man- 
hattan neighbors.  So  we  gave  him  his 
say  on  the  radio  the  following  week.  You 
can  understand  my  predicament,  I  hope. 
After  all,  there  just  aren't  any  annual 
stowaway  championships  or  anything  like 
that,  staged  in  the  manner  of  boxing, 
or  wrestling — so  I  let  the  listeners  decide 
who  was  the  real  titleholder. 

Danno  O'Mahoney,  the  champion 
shoulder-downer  of  the  wrestling  world, 
replied  to  our  questions  with  a  nice,  thick 
brogue  that  one  could  almost  cut  with  a 
knife.  It  was  the  wearing  of  the  green 
that  evening,  all  right.  And  speaking  of 
greens,  another  guest  of  ours  was  Mr. 
Horton  Smith,  one  of  the  best  golfers 
that  ever  sunk  a  putt  on  a  green  patch. 

Women  swimmers — the  speediest  in  the 
world — Leonore  Knight,  Eleanor  Holm 
and  others,  also  were  subjects  of  our 
interviews.  And  these  bright-eyed  mer- 
maids were  good  radio  material,  too,  and 
cur  air  talks  went  along  swimmingly. 

Society  was  well-represented  among  our 
champions.  Mr.  Richard  C.  Dupont,  a 
quiet,  handsome  young  man,  scion  of  the 
famous  Dupont  family,  came  from  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  to  make  his  first  radio 
appearance  on  our  program.  He  is  the 
national  gliding  champion,  and  he  told 
us  some  very  revealing  facts  about  this 
dangerous  and  little-known  sport.  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Low,  Yale  graduate,  caught 
the  biggest  fish  ever  hooked  with  a  reg- 
ular line — I  think  it  weighed  more  than 
a  thousand  pounds — and  since  that  was  the 
champion  catch  of  all  time,  it  made  him 
a  champion  fisherman  for  us.  Mr.  Jay 
O'Brien,  the  noted  society  sportsman,  an- 
swered our  questions  about  bob-sledding — 
he's  the  Olympic  titleholder — and  when 
we  finished,  I  decided  that  here  was  one 
sport  I  was  going  to  stay  away  from  at 
a  respectful  distance.  It's  too  breath- 
taking for  me — and  I  need  my  breath  for 
my  singing. 

There  have  been  many  others  on  the 
microphone  parade  of  champions — I  wish 
I  had  time  and  space  to  name  them  all — 
and  it's  been  good  fun.  I  enjoy  meeting 
them,  and  they  seem  to  like  the  idea  of 
our  radio  chats.  And  a  funny  thing,  too, 
but  I  certainly  have  learned  a  lot  from 
them.  After  all,  when  a  person  can  do 
one  single  thing  better  than  anyone  else, 
their  prowess  in  their  line  is  certainly 
worth  "airing."  They  say  that  when  a 
man  can  build  a  better  mouse-trap  than 
his  fellow-men,  the  world  will  beat  a 
path  to  his  door.  Well,  folks,  you  don't 
have  to  go  to  all  that  trouble — because  I 
bring  my  champions  right  through  your 
door  into  your  homes — and  when  I  find 
that  champion  mouse-trap  maker — well, 
I'll  be  the  one  who'll  do  the  catching — 
and  you'll  hear  from  him,  too. 

The  End 


BID  THAT 

COLD 

BE  GONE! 


Oust  it  Promptly  with  This 
Fourfold  Treatment! 


BEWARE  of  a  cold  —  even  a  slight  cold  — 
and  any  cold !  A  cold  can  quickly  take  a 
serious  turn. 

What  you  want  to  do  is  treat  it  promptly  and 
thoroughly.  Don't  be  satisfied  with  mere  palli- 
atives. A  cold,  being  an  internal  infection,  calls 
for  internal  treatment.  That's  common  sense. 
A  cold,  moreover,  calls  for  a  cold  treatment  and 
not  for  a  cure-all. 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  what  you 
want  for  a  cold.  First  of  all,  it  is  expressly  a  cold 
tablet  and  not  a  preparation  good  for  half  a  doz- 
en other  things  as  well.  Secondly,  it  is  internal 
medication  and  does  four  important  things. 

Fourfold  Effect 

First,  it  opens  the  bowels.  Second,  it  checks 
the  infection  in  the  system.  Third,  it  relieves  the 
headache  and  fever.  Fourth,  it  tones  the  system 
and  helps  fortify  against  further  attack. 

All  drug  stores 
sell  Grove's  Bromo 
Quinine  —  and  the 
few  pennies'  cost 
may  save  you  a  lot  in 
worry,  suspense  and 
expense.  Ask  firmly 
for  Grove's  Laxative 
Bromo  Quinine  and 
accept  no  substitute. 


A  Cold  is  an 
nternal  Infection 
and  Requires 
Interna 

Treatment 

 J 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 

BROMO 
QUININE 
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COMPLETE  NOVELS 
IN  EVERY  ISSUE 
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ADVENTURE 

You  people  who  like  wings 
can  have  the  adventures  of  an 
around-the-world  flight  by  fol- 
lowing Caution  Jones,  hero  of 
The  Sky  Crasher,  L.  Ron  Hub- 
bard's new  air  thriller. 

SPORT 

Get  set  for  the  hockey  season 
and  William  Bruner's  Double 
Cross-Cheek  —  hockey  with 
speed,  zest,  drama,  and  the 
authentic  flavor  of  battle  on  the 
ice. 

WESTERN 

Tom  Curry  takes  us  West  with 
Gun  Rule,  the  stirring  story  of 
Vince  Hill,  who  risks  his  neck 
ferreting  out  outlaws'  plans 
and  then  sets  about  beating 
the  range  pirates  at  their  own 
game. 

MYSTERY 

While  the  police  are  trying  to 
track  him  down  as  Public  En- 
emy No.  1,  Raymond  London 
tries  to  solve  the  mystery  of 
Who  Killed  Gilbert  Foster? 
You'll  thrill  to  this  mystery 
novel  by  E.  Hoffman  Price  and 
Ralph  Milne  Farley. 

ROMANCE 

In  Vikings  Go  Alone,  Walter 
Marquiss'  absorbing  romance, 
Steve  Ricker,  an  outcast,  puts 
up  a  lone,  valiant  battle  for  a 
place  in  the  sun  of  Lake 
Placid's  social  and  winter  sport 
activities. 

January  Now  on  Sale  Everywhere 


Hut  wkatdoel  It  Mean  to  the-@mateutl? 

(Continued  on  page  48) 


to  theatrical  and  movie  careers.  Just  how 
lucky  these  boys  are  to  find  themselves 
set  in  careers  they  love,  at  an  age  when 
most  young  people  have  to  look  about 
them  and  question  helplessly,  "What  shall 
I  do?"  "Where  can  I  find  a  job?"  "What 
chance  has  a  young  person  in  this  topsy- 
turvy world?"  is  something  they  perhaps 
are  too  young  to  understand.  For  them 
indeed,  opportunity  has  been  golden  and 
their  careers  have  been  established  by 
the  amateur  hour. 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  their  father. 
Much  has  been  written  and  said  on  the 
subject  of  mother-love.  Just  why  father 
has  always  taken  a  back  seat  when  laurels 
were  handed  out  is  one  of  those  inexplic- 
able mysteries  that  seem  to  abound  in  this 
mad  whirl  called  life.  Surely  thousands 
of  fathers,  who  have  slaved  and  sacri- 
ficed to  give  their  best  to  their  families, 
must  have  thrilled  to  the  joy  of  Mr. 
Youman,  a  simple  tool  and  die  maker.  The 
love  of  music  had  burned  as  brightly  in 
his  heart  as  in  those  of  his  three  sons. 
But   when   one  has   to   earn   enough  to 


keep  a  wife  and  five  kiddies  one  doesn't 
often  have  the  leisure  or  inclination  to 
indulge  expensive  hobbies.  So  Mr.  You- 
man, like  so  many  other  unselfish  parents, 
concentrated  his  frustrated  hopes  in  his 
sons,  delighting  in  their  obvious  musical 
talent.  Not  long  ago  he  quit  his  job, 
scraped  together  every  available  penny  and 
decided  to  drive  them  east  to  give  them 
their  chance.  And  now  he  can  sit  back, 
contented  in  the  knowledge  that  his  sacri- 
fices were  not  in  vain  and  know  through 
his  sons  the  success  and  happiness  which 
he  passed  up  for  their  sakes. 

The  third  story  belongs  to  a  person 
who  remains  unnamed  by  request — a  per- 
son who  passed  casually  into  the  lives  of 
the  Youman  family  but  left  an  indelible 
impression.  He  met  them  at  a  tourist 
camp  in  Pennsylvania.  The  brave  little 
quartette,  father  and  sons,  were  stranded 
on  their  way  east  with  but  forty-five  cents 
between  them  to  get  them  the  rest  of  the 
way  to  New  York.  The  stranger  heard 
them  play  in  their  little  tourist  cabin, 
struck  up  an  acquaintanceship  and  had  so 


Here  is  the  first  picture  to  be  snapped  of  Joan  Crawford  broadcasting. 
It  was  made  while  Joan  was  rehearsing  for  her  radio  debut  in  the  lead- 
ing role  of  "Within  the  Law,"  for  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  anniversary. 


Five  Novels 


RADIO  STARS 


i  much  faith  in  the  boys  that  he  lent  them 
enough  money  to  take  them  to  New 
York.  The  "good  Samaritan"  received 
his  loan  back  as  soon  as  Major  Bowes 
heard  from  the  lips  of  the  young  brothers 
this  strange  tale  of  unexpected  kindness. 
For  interest  he  can  cherish  the  knowledge 
i  that  he  set  the  feet  of  three  people  on 
the  path  to  fame. 

And  as  a  fitting  climax  to  this  fairy- 
tale of  happiness,  a  reunion  between  Mr. 
Youman  and  a  sister,  lost  for  twenty-seven 
years  and  believed  dead,  was  effected,  when 
she  heard  the  broadcast.  She  and  her 
children  have  been  rescued  from  the  relief 
rolls  and  are  assured  of  security. 

Then    take    the    case    of    Mrs.  Ida 
Levine.   Comely,  for  all  of  her  forty-five 
years,  she  appeared  for  an  audition,  dis- 
traught and  on  the  verge  of  a  nervous 
collapse.    Her  voice  cracked  pitifully,  as 
she  started  to  sing  for  the  audition  and  she 
broke  down  wracked  by  hysterical  tears. 
;  After    regaining   composure,    she  poured 
out  her  tale  of  a  blasted  marriage,  how 
'she   had  left   her  husband   after  almost 
I  twenty-five  years   of  alternate  bliss  and 
I  sorrow  and  fled  from  Miami  to  a  mar- 
ried daughter  in  New  York.    Home  in 
Miami,  she  had  conducted  a  beach-wear 
shop.   Her  husband  had  been  unemployed 
for  some  time.  His  enforced  idleness  had 
frayed  the  nerves  of  both  of  them,  result- 
ing in  futile,  bitter  quarrels. 

On  the  night  of  her  silver  wedding  an- 
niversary, she  appeared  on  Major  Bowes' 
amateur  hour,  singing,  "The  Things  You 
j  Used  To  Do,"  extemporizing  the  lyrics 
I  to  convey  her  message  of  repentance  to 
her  husband,  should  he  be  listening  in. 
■  He  was.  So  what  mattered  her  failure  to 
score  in  a  winning  place !  As  this  is  being 
written,   after   several   weeks   of  corres- 
pondence, Mrs.  Levine  left  for  Miami  to 
!  rejoin  her  husband.   "I'll  never  be  able  to 
J  repay  the  Major  for  the  happiness  I  found 
again  through  his  amateur  hour!''  Her 
eyes  shone  with  new  hope. 

Although  one  would  hardly  suspect  a 
'  radio  program  of  being  a  Court  of  Do- 
;  mestic   Relations,   the   marital  difficulties 
of  the  Brennas  were  ironed  out  by  Major 
)  Bowes,  too.   Married  six  years,  their  ro- 
mance was  beginning  to  wear  a  bit  thin. 
Frank  Brenna  lathered  faces  in  a  barber 
(  shop  all  day,  but  in  the  evening  he  in- 
'  sisted  on  playing  the  role  of  Petruchio  to 
his  wife's  Katherine.    Inasmuch  as  Mrs. 
'  Brenna  did  not  fancy  herself  as  a  shrew, 
j  nor  did  she  think  she  needed  taming,  their 
domestic    life   teetered   on   a  precipitous 
cliff  of  destruction. 

Frank  Brenna  appeared  on  one  of  the 
programs  and  his  fine,  operatic  voice  easily 
\  won  him  enthusiastic  acclaim.  But  his 
|  victory  did  little  towards  contributing 
peace  to  the  Brenna  domicile.  As  Mrs. 
Brenna  confessed  in  a  letter :  "There  was 
no  living  with  the  man."  In  desperation, 
his  wife  petitioned  for  an  audition.  On 
the  following  Sunday  night,  she,  too, 
emerged  a  winner  in  the  voting,  so  on  the 
third  Sunday,  the  Major  recalled  them 
I  both  as  a  singing  team.  Their  duet  was 
even  a  greater  success  than  either  of 
their  solos.  And  so,  after  signing  a  con- 
tract with  one  of  the  vaudeville  units, 
they  bought  a  car  and  drove  to  California 
on  a  second  honeymoon.  They  have  just 
returned  and  are  preparing  to  leave  with 
Unit  6,  in  which  they  will  work  as  a  team. 


Needless  to  say,  peace  and  harmony  have 
been  fully  restored. 

Paul  Reagan  won  enthusiastic  acclaim 
on  one  of  the  amateur  programs  with  his 
uncanny  impersonations  of  notable  people. 
Who  can  measure  the  happiness  which  he 
brought  to  his  parents  when  he  treated 
them  to  a  trip  to  New  York  with  his 
first  salary  earned  in  one  of  the  units? 
Perhaps  only  people  who  have  struggled 
for  twenty-eight  years  and  faced  all  kinds 
of  privation  to  give  their  best  to  a  flock 
of  seven  children  could  tell  you  that.  All 
their  lives,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reagan  had 
lived  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  without 
ever  finding  the  leisure  or  the  extra  money 
for  a  holiday.  A  long  time  ago,  when 
they  were  first  married,  Mr.  Reagan 
promised  his  wife  a  real  honeymoon  trip 
to  New  York.  But  instead  of  the  trip, 
at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  marriage, 
a  new  baby  arrived.  Thereafter  more  ba- 
bies came.  In  the  years  that  followed, 
there  was  always  so  much  needed  and 
so  little  to  go  around  that  wistfully  they 
saw  the  honeymoon  they'd  never  achieved 
fade  into  oblivion.  In  the  end,  they 
stopped  thinking  about  it.  But  their  son, 
Paul,  didn't,  and  when  he  met  with  success 
on  the  amateur  program,  he  asked  Major 
Bowes  for  an  advance  on  his  first  salary 
to  treat  mom  and  pop  to  their  long- 
deferred  honeymoon.  Undoubtedly  that 
precious  week-end  when  they  were  the 
guests  of  Major  Bowes  in  New  York  was 
the  high  spot  of  their  lives — unless  it  was 
the  week  that  their  boy  played  Boston 
with  his  vaudeville  unit. 

Mary  Perry,  an  eighteen-year-old  col- 
ored girl  from  Miami,  may  never  achieve 
any  great  measure  of  theatrical  success, 
but  whether  she  does  or  does  not,  Mary 
has  achieved  the  big  ambition  of  her  life 
through  the  grace  of  the  amateur  hour. 
She  stepped  before  the  microphone,  flash- 
ing a  14-karat  laugh  and  a  gold  front 
tooth.  Her  good  humor  was  so  infectious 
that  Major  Bowes  twitted  her  about  both 
the  smile  and  the  gold  tooth.  She  con- 
fessed she  was  very  proud  of  it,  but  the 
ultimate  in  gold  teeth  would  be  the  pos- 
session of  one  set  with  a  diamond,  like 
that  owned  by  a  friend  of  hers,  whose 
blazing  bicuspid  she  long  had  envied. 
A  Mr.  Cross  of  Portland,  Maine,  who 
said  he'd  turned  up  his  boy-scout  badge 
for  the  day,  donated  the  diamond  in  the 
worthy  cause  of  keeping  little  Mary  Perry 
eternally  laughing.  The  Major  himself 
contributed  the  gold  cap  and  the  dental 
service  and  today,  Mary  Perry's  diamond 
tooth  is  flashing  merrily  behind  footlights 
of  western  theatres.  Who  knows,  perhaps 
one  day  it  may  flash  across  the  footlights 
of  Broadway?  Even  Ethel  Waters  hasn't 
a  diamond  tooth. 

And  then  there  is  the  poignant  drama 
which  was  played  behind  the  curtain  of 
a  Sunday  night  broadcast.  Back  of  the 
application  of  Israel  Margolies,  operatic 
tenor,  who  wanted  to  sing  an  operatic 
aria,  lay  a  passionate  struggle  between 
father  and  a  son,  the  old  against  the  new, 
the  church  against  the  theatre.  Israel  was 
the  son  of  a  famous  rabbi.  Although  he, 
too,  was  a  student  of  the  rabbinate,  his 
real  and  fervid  ambition  was  to  be  an 
opera  singer.  His  father,  fatally  ill,  looked 
with  longing  eyes  upon  his  son,  hoping 
he  would  carry  on  the  family  rabbinical 
tradition.    When  Israel   sent   in  his  ap- 
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MEMORABLE  VISIT 
TO    NEW  YORK 

%bP]i  Enjoy  living  at  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  with  its  spacious 
.  .  .  tastefully  furnished 
rooms . . .  outstanding  service 
. . .  delicious  cuisine  . .  .  and 
exciting  entertainment 
facilities.  With  Central  Park 
at  its  door  and  the  fine 
shops,  theatres  and  subway 
near-by,  this  hotel  is  con- 
venient to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Savoy-Plaza  awaits  your 
arrival  to  tender  you  with  all 
those  attendant  harmonies  of 
fine  living  that  have  made 
this  hotel  the  favorite  of 
New  Yorkers  .  .  .  Single 
rooms  $5,  $6,  $7  .  .  .  Double 
$7,  $8,  $9...  Suites  from  $10 


Dancing  and  Entertainment 

MEDRANO  and  DONNA 

World's  Greatest  Exponents 
of   Spanish  Dancing 
• 

DICK  GASPARRE 

and  his  Orchestra 


DWIGHT  FISKE 

in  his  Stories  at  the  Piano 


BASIL  FOMEEN 

and   his  Internationals 

W0Y-  PLAZA 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suler,  Resident  Manager 

FIFTH  AVE  •  58th  TO  59th  STS  •  NEW  YORK 
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Jimmy  "Schnozzle"  Durante,  as  Claudius  B.  ("B"  for  "Brainy")  Bowers,  the 
high-pressure  press  agent  for  the  Jumbo-Fire  Chief  show,  produced  as  a 
stage  spectacle  at  the  New  York  Hippodrome,  and  serialized  on  the  radio. 


plication  to  Major  Bowes,  Rabbi  Mar- 
holies  pleaded  with  Israel,  urging  him  to 
sing  one  of  the  traditional  Hebrew  chants. 
But  Israel,  with  the  obstinacy  of  youth, 
had  insisted  on  his  operatic  aria. 

At  the  last  moment,  before  the  micro- 
phone, Major  Bowes,  ignorant  of  the  sick 
man's  wish,  but  with  a  typical  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things,  and  sensitive  sym- 
pathy, prevailed  upon  the  boy  to  sing  the 
beautiful  Hebrew  traditional  chant,  "Adu 
Dala." 

At  home,  tears  streamed  down  the 
seamed,  ravaged  face  of  the  dying  rabbi 
as  he  heard  his  son's  voice  intone  the  holy 
cadences.  The  emotion  and  excitement 
proved  too  much  for  him  and  he  was  put 
back  to  bed.  A  few  days  later  he  died,  but 
not  before  an  unprecedented  avalanche  of 
votes  had  attested  to  the  triumph  of  his 
son. 

The  question  of  what  happens  to  those 
who  "get  the  gong"  is  raised  frequently 
and  many  speculate  about  the  effect  on  the 
unfortunate  losers.  The  story  of  Rosalind 
Penkinson  is  an  excellent  example.  This 
young  woman,  who  termed  herself  "The 
Blacksmith's  Daughter,"  immediately  won 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience  with  her 
story  of  her  mother,  who,  widowed  quite 
young,   carried   on   her   husband's  black- 


smith business  with  the  help  of  her  chil- 
dren. Rosalind's  job  was  driving  horses 
to  and  from  their  destination. 

However,  when  she  started  to  sing,  she 
was  rewarded  only  with  the  gong.  Im- 
mediately protests  began  to  pour  in — in 
fact  over  three  thousand  of  them — and  the 
Major  resolved  to  recall  her  the  follow- 
ing week  and  give  her  another  chance.  At 
the  second  broadcast  he  questioned  her, 
asking  her  whether  she  thought  she  had 
sung  well.  She  replied  :  "Yes,  but  my  mother 
didn't  think  so!"  Miss  Penkinson  sang 
her  song  again,  this  time  all  the  way 
through  and  no  better.  Nearly  all  of  the 
people  who  had  protested  wrote  in  agree- 
ing that  the  Major  was  justified  in  giving 
her  the  gong  in  the  first  place. 

Several  weeks  later  Rosalind's  mother 
wrote  in  her  sequel  to  the  story.  A  letter 
to  Major  Bows  thanked  him  profusely  for 
having  set  her  daughter's  feet  on  the 
right  path.  Rosalind  had,  as  her  mother 
phrased  it,  "come  down  to  earth."  Her 
experiences  on  the  amateur  hour  had  dis- 
abused her  mind  of  the  idea  that  there 
was  theatrical  fame  in  store  for  her,  and 
now  she  was  content  once  more,  willing 
to  take  what  life  offered  and  shape  from1 
it  her  own  happiness. 

The  End. 
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A/othlng  but  the  *Ttuth 


(Continued  from  page  52) 


Normandie  was  coming  to  New  York 
harbor  for  the  first  time  and  we  were  re- 
porting her  progress.  We  lost  sight  of 
|her  for  a  second  and  I  took  a  notion  to 
[Crawl  along  a  narrow  ledge  to  a  better 
vantage  point.  Half  way  along  something 
went  wrong  with  my  equilibrium.  I  called 
to  Jeff  to  grab  my  legs.  'Right  with  you,' 
'says  Jeff,  and  then  :  'If  you  fall,  remember, 
hold  on  to  the  mike  and  tell  us  what  it 
feels  like!'" 

Vivienne  Segal — "They've  given  the 
barefoot  boy  a  lot  of  publicity,  but  here's 
lone  about  a  barefoot  girl  you  may  not 
have  heard.  Singing  on  a  program  one 
night  I  couldn't  seem  to  get  to  feeling  at 
home  ...  I  slipped  off  my  shoes  and  in 
two  shakes  of  a  lamb's  tail  everything 
was  fine  and  dandy." 

Mark  Warnow — "All  set  to  start  a 
number  when  the  announcer  makes  a  slip 
and  calls  the  wrong  tune  .  .  .  'Stardust,' 
I  think  it  was.  For  a  second  my  baton 
poised  motionless  in  the  air.  I  looked 
meaningly  at  the  gang.  Then,  as  the  baton 
came  down,  every  man  in  the  band  swung 
into  'Stardust,'  playing  from  memory.  I 
blew  kisses  with  my  free  hand." 

Jane  Pickens — "This  happened  in  the 
days  when  we  were  singing  with  our 
fourth  sister,   Grace.    Grace  fell  ill ;  so 


Helen  and  I,  knowing  she'd  be  unable  to 
perform,  yanked  Patti  out  of  school  and 
taught  her  the  routine  practically  over- 
night. At  the  broadcast,  Helen  and  I 
were  extremely  nervous.  We  stood  on 
each  side  of  Patti  to  support  her  in  case 
she  faltered.  As  it  happened,  Patti  was 
the  coolest  member  of  the  trio,  and  held 
her  two  sisters  up.  She  sang  so  well  she's 
been  in  the  trio  ever  since,  while  Grace 
has  become  our  manager." 

Portland  Hoffa — -"Life  may  be  full  of 
ups  and  downs  for  the  average  elevator 
man.  My  brief  life  as  an  operator  came 
to  a  sudden  standstill  right  between  two 
floors.  It  happened  that  I  was  on  my  way 
to  a  broadcast,  with  only  a  few  seconds 
to  go.  So,  without  waiting  for  first  aid, 
I  squeezed  out  on  to  the  upper  floor,  and 
went  about  my  business  breathing  the 
sweet  air  of  liberty." 

James  Melton — -"I  suppose  you  know 
that  I  always  carry  a  twenty  and  a  five 
dollar  gold  piece  in  my  pocket  .  .  .  for 
luck.  Well,  that  day  I  was  in  a  hurry 
to  get  down  to  the  broadcast.  I  forgot 
my  gold.  Don't  get  the  idea  I  didn't  pay 
for  that  little  omission.  Two  taxi  wrecks ! 
Stepped  right  out  of  one  into  the  next. 
Made  the  broadcast,  though." 

(Continued  on  page  84) 


Here  she  is — the  one  and  only  ZaSu  Pitts — ZaSu  of  the  tired  voice  and 
the  self-conscious  hands — who  appeared  on  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre  program 
in  the  title  role  of  the  famous  S.  Kaufman-Marc  Connelly  stage  play,  "Dulcy." 
Even  without  television,  ZaSu  is  almost  as  delightful  on  the  air  as  in  movies. 


es,  Madam- 

T  ONLY  THAT, 
EY  GIVE  ADDED 
OTECTION,  AND 
E  SO  CONVENIENT 
D  DEPENDABLE." 


PAO&IMQKBEN 

(Pronounced  PAR-'l-O-JEN) 

•TABLETS  • 

Sound  reasoning  and  common- 
sense  recommend  the  form,  the  con- 
venience, and  the  dependability  of 
PAR-I-O-GEN  Tablets,  features 
which  are  often  so  difficult  ade- 
quately to  describe. 

They  are  neatly  packaged  in 
tubes  almost  as  small  as  the  dainti- 
est fountain  pen,  each  tube  contain- 
ing twelve  tablets,  and  may  be  con- 
veniently carried  in  one's  purse  or 
hand-bag,  for  use  while  traveling 
or  at  home. 

A  tablet  dissolves  in  a  few  mo- 
ments and  the  solution  thus  formed 
has  been  found  by  thousands  to  be 
entirely  adequate  and  dependable 
without  the  use  of  water  or  other 
accessories. 

PAR-I-O-GEN  Tablets  are  non- 
caustic,  stainless,  greaseless.  They 
provide  an  effective  deodorant  al- 
though practically  odorless.  It  is  a 
long-acknowledged  fact  that  they 
offer  the  practical,  comonsense 
answer  to  the  problem  of 


FEMININE  HYGIE NE 


The  Price  of  the  Regular  Size 
Tube  of  72  Tablets  Is  $1.00 

FREE  OFFER:  If  you  can  find  a  Drug, 
gist  who  does  not  have  PAR-I-O-GEN 
Tablets  when  you  ask  for  them,  send  us 
his  name  and  address  and  we'll  send  you 
a  trial  package  FREE.  Simply  address: 

AMERICAN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  912,  420  S.  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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WHAT  GOOD  COFFEE  HAS 
TO  DO  WITH 


COFFEE  IS ^z^^^/mADE 


Wrip-O-latot 


Oh,  so  you  think  good  coffee  and  romance 
have  no  connection.  You  just  try  being  "the 
one  and  only  and  serve  your  friends  or  him 
coffee  that  is  weak,  carelessly  made.  Follow 
the  simple  instructions  supplied  with  every 
Drip-O-lqtor  and  you  will  be  sure  of  perfect 
coffee  every  time.  Like  most  good  things,  it's 
imitated.  Remember  the  name  and  LOOK 
fpr  the  name  DRIP-O-LATOR  stamped  in 
the  bottom  for  your  protection. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO.,  MASSILLON,  O. 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLO  BY  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN,  DEPARTMENT  1  RETAIL  STORES 


Ne*A  KEEP  WIRES 
££111  OFF  FLOOR 

»^  ®j        0    (LAMPS  AND  RADIO  ) 

justrite  MttlM^.t^^XnitwuiFj'Sft'Wrt^ 

push-clipI  i  rivn  viik— I 


Now  a  New  Christmas 
Shopping  Convenience 

DEUBENER'S 

Basketlyke 
Carrier 


10c 


5c 


and  the  old 
RELIABLE 
No.  1 
LEATHERLYKE 
Shopping 
Bag 


Make  Christmas  Shopping 
easy  at  your  favorite  store. 
These  good-looking,  strong, 
handy  Deubener  Bags  are 
great  for  shopping — serve 
you  for  knitting  and  many 
other  uses  every  day,  ALL 
the  year. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
HAPPY  NEW  YEAR 


DEUBENER5  SHOPPING  BAGS 

Garfield  Park,  Indianapolis,  ind. 
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"The  Unconventional  Aft.  -f/owatd 

{Continued  from  page  27) 


he  would  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps 
and  become  a  broker. 

But  after  the  horrors  of  war,  the  make- 
believe  of  the  stage  seemed  much  more  in- 
viting to  the  boy  than  the  cold  facts  and 
figures  of  his  father's  brokerage  firm.  So 
he  changed  his  name  from  Stainer  to 
Howard,  and  offered  himself  to  the  foot- 
lights. 

Without  any  experience  and,  according 
to  most  producers  at  that  time,  without  any 
talent,  his  early  years  in  the  theatre  were 
bitterly  difficult.  There  was  a  baby  son 
at  home  now,  Ronald,  and  many  things 
were  needed  in  the  little  household.  But 
his  wife,  Ruth,  wouldn't  allow  him  to  give 
up  his  stage  ambitions  and  turn  to  other 
work. 

He  finally  got  his  first  real  "break"  in 
"Peg  O'  My  Heart,"  on  the  London  stage. 
And  his  rise  to  success  from  then  on  is 
theatrical  history.  Some  say  he  is  the 
only  person  who  ever  stole  a  show  from 
the  late  Jeanne  Eagles,  and  that  Howard 
outshone  the  famous  actress  when  he  played 
opposite  her  in  "Her  Cardboard  Lover." 

In  Hollywood  he  amazed  the  movie 
colony  by  turning  down  a  good  role  op- 
posite Greta  Garbo.  His  reason  for  re- 
fusing to  play  with  her  was  that  the  role 
was  designed,  not  for  him,  but  for  Garbo. 
"Besides,"  he  added,  "though  Miss  Garbo 
is  the  most  fascinating  of  actresses,  a  trail 
of  ruin  has  been  left  behind  in  the  ranks 
of  her  supporting  casts." 


The  very  fact  that  he  has  been  married 
to  the  same  woman  for  twenty  years  would 
make  him  a  strangely  unconventional  figure 
in  Hollywood.  But  no  screen  star  in 
moviedom  ever  had  a  more  romantic  or 
exciting  wedding,  nor  a  happier,  more  ideal 
marriage. 

He  met  Ruth  Martin  during  the  war. 
Three  weeks  after  their  meeting,  he  got 
one  day's  leave,  rushed  her  down  to  a  little 
church  and  married  her.  He  remembered 
to  get  a  ring  and  a  parson,  but  he  forgot 
about  witnesses.  He  asked  two  scrubwo- 
men who  were  cleaning  the  church  to  serve 
as  witnesses.  A  few  hours  after  the  cere- 
mony he  left  for  France  and  the  front. 

When  Howard  isn't  busy  with  stage, 
screen  or  radio  work  in  America,  he,  his 
wife  and  their  two  children  return  to  their 
country  place,  Stowe  Maries,  in  Surrey, 
England.  The  lovely  old  house  was  built 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  the 
land  lies  in  the  lea  of  a  spur  of  the  North 
Downs.  Charles  Laughton  is  their  only 
close  neighbor.  And  among  the  theater's 
famous  who  come  frequently  to  visit  at 
Stowe  Maries  are  Alfred  Lunt  and  Lynn 
Fontanne.  Lunt  and  Howard  reminisce  on 
the  lean  years,  long  ago,  before  either  of 
them  was  famous,  when  they  first  met  in 
New  York.  And  Lunt  loves  to  tease 
Howard  about  the  time  they  started  to  art 
school  together  and  Leslie  was  so  em- 
barrassed at  the  sight  of  a  nude  model,  he 
couldn't  draw. 


Bob  Burns,  a  leading  comic  of  the  air,  with  his  musical  bazooka — two 
pieces  of  iron  pipe  and  a  whiskey  funnel. 
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Frank  Black,  General  Music  Director  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, is  featured  each  Sunday  afternoon  as  conductor  of  the  NBC 
Symphony  Orchestra  on  the  "Magic  Key"  hour.  Frank  started  piano 
lessons  at  the  age  of  six  and  made  his  debut  in  recital  when  only  ten. 


At  home,  Howard  is  the  artist,  his  wife 
the  manager.  Only  once  did  Mrs.  Howard 
leave  the  practical  details  of  a  situation 
to  her  husband.    She  regretted  it. 

It  was  two  years  ago  when  they  were 
sailing  on  the  Bercngaria  for  England. 
Howard  agreed  to  go  to  the  bank,  draw  out 
the  money  needed  for  the  voyage,  and  meet 
her  on  the  boat. 

He  boarded  the  ship  at  the  last  moment. 
Mrs.  Howard  sighed  her  relief,  and  said: 
"Where  is  the  money,  Leslie?" 

"Good  Lord!"  he  gasped,  "I  forgot  it! 
I  went  to  the  bank,  spent  half  an  hour 
chatting,  and  had  a  pleasant  time.  But  I 
never  did  ask  for  the  money !"  They  had 
to  borrow  from  the  purser  to  make  the 
trip. 

Next  to  his  work  and  his  family,  his 
greatest  interest  in  life  is  horses.  Espe- 
cially polo  ponies.  "The  whole  family  is 
horse-mad,"  he  says,  "breeding  them, 
training,  riding — the  house  is  always  full 
of  talk  about  horses.  When  we  returned 
to  England  this  last  time,  we  took  five  polo 
ponies  back  with  us." 

His  interest  in  radio  became  active  after 
he  broadcast  "Berkeley  Square,"  last  win- 
ter on  the  Lux  Radio  Theater  hour.  "There 
was  more  zest  attached  to  the  broadcasting 
of  'Berkeley  Square'  than  there  was  in 
filming  it,"  he  said.  ''I  suppose  that  was 
because  of  the  continuity  of  the  script." 
Like  many  stage  stars,  he  never  has  be- 
come used  to  the  lack  of  continuity  in 
movie  making,  the  filming  of  a  last  scene 
first. 

The  new  technique  which  he  has  intro- 
duced in  radio  drama — that  of  the  soliloquy 
— in  his  weekly  series  for  Hinds  Honey 


and  Almond  Cream,  is  considered  a  most 
important  contribution  to  dramatic  art  on 
the  air.  It  eliminates  the  need  of  a  narra- 
tor for  setting  the  scene,  time  and  condi- 
tions of  episodes.  Thus  no  outside  medium 
breaks  in  on  die  action  or  atmosphere  of 
the  play.  It  is  to  radio  drama  what  the 
sets  are  to  a  stage  play,  what  the  camera's 
"eye"  is  to  the  movies. 

While  continuing  with  his  radio  serial, 
"The  Amateur  Gentleman,"  Mr.  Howard 
is  producing  a  new  stage  adaptation  of 
Shakespeare's  "Hamlet"  on  Broadway  this 
winter.    He  will  play  the  title  role. 

"It  is  necessary,"  he  says,  "for  an  actor 
to  leave  the  movies  and  come  back  con- 
tinually to  the  stage.  Pictures  are  good 
training  because  there  is  no  need 
for  exaggeration  before  the  camera,  and 
consequently  they  make  for  a  subtlety  and 
restraint.  But  in  making  movies,  you  have 
to  depend  on  memories — memories  of  how 
an  audience  reacts.  Consequently,  you  must 
return  to  the  stage  to  refresh  those  mem- 
ories." 

In  spite  of  his  own  tremendous  success 
in  the  theater,  he  discourages  young  people 
who  want  a  stage  career.  Asked  once  to 
talk  on  "Advice  to  Those  About  to  Go 
on  the  Stage,"  he  wrote  and  read  a  three- 
page  "speech."  Page  one  said  simply : 
"Don't!"  Page  two  was:  "Life  is  more  im- 
portant than  Art."  Page  three:  "Art  is 
more  important  than  Broadway." 

He  probably  didn't  mean  the  "Don't." 
But  he  was  deadly  serious  about  those  last 
two  statements.  And  in  them  lies  the 
essence  of  his  philosophy  toward  his  work, 
and  much  of  the  magic  of  his  success. 
The  End 


FEARS 


TT'S  no  secret  out  in  Hollywood  that  more 
X  than  one  famous  star  has  lost  her  job 
because  of  constipation. 

Movie  directors  simply  can't  stand  for 
lack  of  pep,  dull  eyes,  pimples,  sick  head- 
aches caused  by  constipation. 

That's  why  you  should  follow  Holly- 
wood's example  and  not  let  a  second  day  pass 
without  coming  to  nature's  aid  with  a  beauty 
laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  popular  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  everywhere  else,  because  they  are  de- 
pendable, mild  and  non-habit-forming.  And 
because  they  gently  help  Nature  restore  nor- 
mal action  in  the  intestines. 

Keep  a  box  handy  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 
Three  sizes — 15*!,  iOt,  60t.  At  all  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


LASS  PINf  3SC 
RINGS  $1.60 


PINS  handtomely  ..Iver        .1   mc I- !  I  or  2  colon. 

my  3  or  4  letter,  .nd  year  Dor  Pete  $3  SO  Sterling 
Cold  Plate  50c.  Doi  JS  RINGS,  Sterling  Silrer.  rim. 
low  petted  Large*!  maker,  (or  40  year.  Write  today ' 
BAS 1  IAN  BROS  CO  72  B.,t..n  Bid.  ,  Roeke.ter,  M.I 


If  you  like  to  draw,  test  your  sense  of  de- 
sign, color,  proportion,  etc.,  with  our 
Art  Ability  Test.  Get  a  frank  opinion, 
free,  as  to  whether  your  talent  is  worth 
developing. 

Publishers  and  advertisers  spend  millions 
yearly  for  illustrations.  Design  and  color 
influence  the  sale  of  most  things  we  buy. 
Industry  needs  artists.  Girls  earn  as  much 
as  men.  Many  Federal  trained  artists  earn- 
ing from  $1 ,000  to  $5,000  yearly.  Many 
famous  artists  contributed  exclusive  il- 
lustrated lessons  to  our  courses.  If  you 
have  talent  train  it  at  home.  This 
may  be  your  surest  way  to  success. 
Courses  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Get  free  Art  Test  and  Book  describing 
opportunities  in  art.  State  age  and  occu- 
pation. Write  today. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS.  Inc. 

129F  Federal  Schools  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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LITTLE  JACK  HORNER 

SAT  IN  A  CORNER 

AFTER  EATING  A  LARGE  PIECE  OF  PIE  .  .  . 
HE  STUCK  IN  HIS  THUMB, 
AND  PULLED  OUT  A  TUM, 

rWHICH  HE  ALWAYS  KEPT  IN  HIS  VESn 
IPOCKET  FOR  JUST  SUCH  EMERGENCIES  J 


WHY  MILLIONS 
CARRY  TUMS! 

ILLIONS  now  know  the  smart  thing  is  to 
carry  a  roll  of  Turns,  always.  Heartburn, 
gas,  and  other  symptoms  of  acid  indigestion 
have  a  habit  of  occurring  at  unexpected  times. 
You  don't  have  to  drench  your  stomach  with 
harsh  alkalies  which  physicians  have  long 
warned  may  make  the  tendency  toward  acid 
indigestion  worse.  Turns,  a  real  scientific  ad- 
vancement, contain  no  soda  or  other  alkalies, 
instead  a  wonderful  antacid  that  simply  neu- 
tralizes stomach  acidity,  the  balance  passing 
out  of  the  body  inert.  Pleasant  to  eat  as  candy, 
only  10c  a  roll.  Put  a  roll  in  your  pocket  now. 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

MOTA  LAXATIVE 

FREE: 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


Free  for  Asthma 
During  Winter 

If  you  suffer  with  those  terrible  attacks  of. 
Asthma  when  it  Is  cold  and  damp;  if  raw,  Win- 
try winds  make  you  choke  as  if  each  gasp  for 
breath  was  the  very  last;  if  restful  sleep  is  im- 
possible because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe;  if 
you  feel  the  disease  is  slowly  wearing  your  life 
away,  don't  fail  to  send  at  once  to  the  Frontier 
Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  remarkable 
method.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether 
you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy  under  the 
Sun.  send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suf- 
fered for  a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you 
could  learn  of  without  relief;  even  if  you  are 
utterly  discouraged,  do  not  abandon  hope  but 
send  today  for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Address 


Frontier  Asthma  Co., 
462  Niagara  Street, 


112-A   Frontier  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  New  York 


TM1     PUKI      KNITTED  COPPER 


lO'iSalCHORE  GIRL 


It'j  □  big  hand  lullof  pot  cleaner 

Chore  Girls  get  quickest  results  in  re- 
moving burnt- in  grease  and  grime  from 
all  kitchenware.  No  more  rough,  red 
hands.  No  rust  or  splinters  to  endanger. 
Buy  one  today  ot  the  store  where  you  se- 
cured this  magazine. 


I  -J  *•  i 


AKE  S25-S35  A  WEEK 


Included.  Men 
Quired.  Easy 
CH 
Dept.  23 
Please  send 

Name  

City  
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Yon  can  learn  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Course  endorsed  by  physicians.  Thousands 
of  graduates.  Est.  37  years.  One  graduate 
has  charge  of  10-bed  hospital.  Another 
saved   J 4 00   while  learning.  Equipment 
and  women  18  to  00.   High  School  not  re- 
tuition  payments.  Write  tus  now. 
CAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
,    26  N.  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago.  III. 
free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


"WATSON— HUSING— RENARD!" 

George  Burns :  "I  guess  you  think  your 
face  is  your  fortune  ?" 

Gracie  Allen :  "Yeah — and  it  runs  into 
a  nice  little  figure,  too.   Don't  you  think 

so?" 

ARE  YOU  SUPERSTITIOUS? 

Helen  Hayes  has  a  black  cat  for  luck. 
It  is  black  velvet,  and  occupies  a  place  of 
honor  on  her  make-up  table.  During  radio 
performances  she  wears  a  platinum  brace- 
let with  a  black  enamel  cat  on  it,  and  the 
legend,  in  French:  "I  bring  luck  wherever 
I  enter." 

Before  the  music  begins,  opening  the 
Chesterfield  program,  a  mysterious  little 
ceremony  takes  place.  Leaning  toward 
David  Ross,  Andre  Kostelanetz  says,  in 
Russian :  "The  White  Rabbit."  "The 
White  Rabbit,"  responds  Ross  solemnly, 
also  in  Russian.  It  was  a  prayer  they  used 
for  their  first  program  together,  and  they 
refuse  to  abandon  it. 

For  twenty  years  Oscar  Shazv  never 
uas  without  a  red  carnation  in  his  button- 
hole. Nozv  he  wears  a  composition  rubber 
posy. 

Countess  Olga  Albani  disclaims  all 
superstitions,  because — she  was  born  on 
the  13th,  sailed  from  Spain  to  America 


on  Friday,  the  13th,  made  her  theatrical 
debut  on  the  Ides  of  March,  and  sang  her 
first  radio  program  on  April  Fool's  Day! 

WHO  THEY  ARE 

If  you  want  to  identify  those  players 
who  are  delighting  you  each  Tuesday 
evening  in  "The  New  Penny,"  here  they 
are : 

Penelope  Edwards  Helen  Hayes 

John  Edzvards   Ned  Wever 

Steven  Van  Brunt  Joseph  Bell 

Airs.  Van  Alastair  Crowdcr 

Agnes  Moorhead 

Miss  MacDumfrie   Marian  Barney 

Mattie   Laura  Bowman 

Mrs.  Foster   Ann  Eisner 

Dolly  Delight   Lucille  Wall 

Dr.  Douglas   Wilmer  Walter 

Mickey  O'Toole   Walter  Tetley 

Robert  Foster   Michael  O'Day 

Tillie   i  Marjorie  Anderson 

INTERLUDE 

The  radio  stars  have  shone  their  last 
for  the  night.  The  microphones,  that  car- 
ried celebrated  voices  to  millions  of  lis- 
teners, are  silent.  The  studio  chairs  are 
empty.  On  the  floor  where  the  feet  of 
the  famous  have  trod  has  fallen  a  film  of 
dust. 

Comes    then   that   silent,  unconsidered 


Eddie  Duchin,  Kay  Gordon  and  Benny  Goodman,  featured  in  the  film  "Corona 
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army,  the  cleaning  women.  Kneeling 
where,  so  short  a  time  ago,  stood  Lily 
Pons,  or  Lawrence  Tibbett,  or  Gracie 
Allen,  they  mop  and  scrub,  mop  and 
scrub  ...  as  if  to  erase  from  the  scene 
the  last  vestige  of  those  vanished  great 
ones. 

What  do  they  think  of  the  glamor,  the 
magic,  the  charm  that  so  recently  has 
filled  these  deserted  studio  rooms  with 
glory  ? 

Dropping  back,  to  sit  on  her  heels,  push- 
ing aside  a  strand  of  drab  hair,  one 
answers : 

"Yes,  I  like  to  listen  on  the  radio.  I 
turn  it  on  every  day.  I  like  to  hear  the 
pretty  voice  of  Lily  Pons,  and  the  others, 
like  Mr.  Tibbett.  But  I  can't  listen  late 
at  night — I  have  to  come  down  here  to  - 
go  to  work.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  like  all  the  big 
singers,  and  Eddie  Cantor,  and  Gracie 
Allen,  too.  They  make  me  laugh.  .  .  . 
No,  I've  been  working  here  five  years, 
but  I've  never  seen  a  radio  star.  .  .  .  But 
my  little  boy  is  taking  accordion  lessons. 
Some  day  he'll  be  a  radio  star.  He  says 
he  will.  .  .  ." 

She  picks  up  her  mop  again.  .  .  .  Mop 
and  scrub.  Mop  and  scrub  .  .  .  humming 
under  her  breath  a  little  ditty 

CURIOSITY 

Into  Fred  Waring' s  office  come  weekly 
hosts  of  letters  offering  things  for  sale — 
insurance  policies,  suits,  books,  auto- 
mobiles, stocks  and  bonds,  motor  boats, 
trailers  to  transport  the  Pennsylvanians, 
tickets  to  amateur  entertainments,  chances 
on  a  floor  lamp,  a  quilt  and  a  sedan,  a 
half  interest  in  an  invention,  a  share  in  a 
treasure  hunt  expedition,  and  an  automatic 
letter-opener.  P.  S.  He  bought  the  auto- 
matic letter  opener. 

OVERHEARD 

Harriet  Hilliard,  singer,  who  recently 
married  Ozzie  Nelson,  nationally  known 
dance-band  leader,  was  christened  Peggy 
Lou  Snyder. 

For  his  radio  broadcasts  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett wears  a  William  Tell  (pull  the  bow 
and  hit  the  apple)  tie.  It's  easy  to  rip  off, 
during  a  song,  if  his  collar  grows  tight. 


Conrad  Thibault,  of  NBC's  Log  Cabin 
program,  loves  to  wear  a  battered  felt 
hat.  He  is  always  planning  to  take  syste- 
matic exercise,  but  compromises  on  pitch- 
ing quoits.  Likes  jigsaw  puzzles.  Enjoys 
both  Grand  Opera  and  Harlem  rhythms. 

Abe  Lyman  loves  to  dance.  He  will 
drop  the  baton  at  the  slightest  excuse,  to 
trip  the  light  fantasic. 

To  keep  fit,  Amos  'n'  Andy  skip  rope 
daily.  .  .  .  Irene  Rich  was  a  realty  broker 
in  San  Francisco,  before  going  to  Holly- 
wood and  movie  stardom.  .  .  .  Al  Jolson 
lulls  himself  to  sleep  with  a  phonograph 
record  of  rain  pattering  on  a  tin  roof  .  .  . 
John  Charles  Thomas  made  his  first  pub- 
lic appearance  as  a  member  of  a  trio  at 
Methodist  camp-meetings.  .  .  .  Mario 
Chamlee  flies  his  own  plane.  .  .  .  George 
Barere  is  known  as  the  world's  greatest 
flutist.  .  .  .  Jack  Benny,  frustrated  fiddler, 
won  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  country's 
foremost  pigskin  experts — as  water  boy 
for  four  years  on  the  Waukegan,  Illinois, 
High  School  team.  .  .  .  Michael  Bartlett, 
of  opera,  movies  and  radio ;  was  chris- 
tened Edwin  Alonzo  Bartlett.  .  .  .  Singin' 
Sam's  nickname  is  "Winkey,"  from  a  ner- 
vous habit  of  winking.  When  he  first 
met  "Smiles"  Davis,  she  thought  he  was 
making  advances,  when  he  winked  at  her. 
Maybe  he  was.  .  .  .  They're  married 
now.  .  .  . 

WANTED 

— a  light-weight,  collapsible  periscope. 
Celia  Branz,  NBC's  five-foot  contralto,  is 
tired  of  being  unable  to  see  zvhere  she  is 
going  in  a  croivd. 

TURN  ON  THE  HEATER 

Gabriel  Heatter  discloses  the  prize  fan 
letter.  Addressed  to  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company,  it  reads : 
"Gentlemen : 

A  friend  of  mine  tells  me  that  a  Gabriel 
Heater  advertises  on  your  station.  Please 
let  me  know  about  them,  and  xvhat  they 
burn,  for  if  a  Gabriel  Heater  can  keep  my 
house  warm  this  zvinter,  then  I'm  inter- 
ested in  one." 

The  End 


IN-ABC 


Teddy  Bergman  acted  as  judge  of  the  Home  State  Food  Competition  at 
the  Annual  Women's  Competition  of  Arts  and  Industries.  He  seems  to  be 
enjoying  the  prize-winning  Devil's  Food  cake,  as  Olive  Murphy  looks  on. 


ALL 
COLORS 

EASY 
OPENER 

Griffin  Manufacturing  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

_  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.  >  earn  $3,000  to  f  15,000  3  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  Deed  them.  Only  12.000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ante  in  the  U.S.  We  train  yoathoroly  at  home  iu  spare  time  for  CP.  A. 
examinations  or  executive  accoantini?  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  undereupervision  of  staff  of  C.P.  A's, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  1318H,  Chicago 

Trie  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1.200  c.  P.  A.'« 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every 
day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food 
doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas  bloats  up 
your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour, 
sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  ot  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  2.5c 
at  all  drug  stores.  ©  1935,  C.  M.  Co. 
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on't  let  chest  colds  or  croupy  coughs  go 
untreated.  Rub  Children's  Musterole  on 
child's  throat  and  chest  at  once.  This  milder 
form  of  regular  Musterole  penetrates, 
warms,  and  stimulates  local  circulation. 
Floods  the  bronchial  tubes  with  its  soothing, 
relieving  vapors.  Musterole  brings  relief 
naturally  because  it's  a  "counter -irritant" 
— NOT  just  a  salve.  Recommended  by  many 
doctors  and  nurses.  Three  kinds:  Regular 
Strength,  Children's  (mild),  /^Hf? 
and  Extra  Strong,  40^  each.  fc^M™" 

CHILDREN'S 


MILD 


Brand  New^m 
tWBlTER 

10  >  a  Day*  Easy  Terms 


Sensational  Low  Prices  I 

and  easy  terms  on  limited  J 
nnpplyonly.  All  brand  new,  up-to-date 
— 4rowkeyboard.  FullyGuaranteed. 
SEND  NO  MONEY— 10  Day  Trial 

Send  for  special  Dew  literature  and  mooey-savirtjr,  easy  pay  plan  with 

International  Typewriter  Exch„  ZUuieTcMcw 

BUNIONS  Reduced  Quickly 

Pain  Stops  At  Oncel    Write  for 
Free  Sample  of  Fairyfoot  Treatment. 
■m  No  obllgatioa.    Dept.  2711  Fairyfoot  Company 
1223  South  Wabash  Avenue,    Chicago,  llhn.ii- 


Here's 


a  Queer  Way 
to  Learn  Music; 

TViO  teacher — no  monotonous  exercises  or  confusing  tic  - 
J- ^  tails.  .lust  a  simple,  easy,  home-study  method.  Takes 
only  a  few  minutes — averages  only  a  few  cents — a  day.  No 
"Krlnil"  or  hard  work.  Kvcry  step  Is  clear  as  crystal — sim- 
ple as  A-H-C  throughout.  You'll  he  surprised  at  your  own 
rapid  progress.  From  the  start  you 
are  playing  real  tunes  by  note. 
Quickly  learn  to  play  "jazz"  or 
classical  selections — right  at  home 
in  your  spare  time. 

Vree  Hook  and 
Demonstration  Lesson 
Don't  be  a  wallflower.  Send  for  Free 
Booklet  and  Free  Demonstration 
Lesson.  These  explain  our  wonder- 
ful home  study  method  fully  anil 
show  you  how  easily  and  Quickly  you 
can  learn  to  play  at  little  expense. 
Mention  your  favorite  instrument. 

Write  NOW.     Instruments  supplied 
when  needed,  cash  or  credit. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
39SI  Brunswick  Bldg.,   New  York  City 


Pick  Yojr  Cojrse 
Piano  Violin 
Organ  Clarinet 
Ukulele  Flute 
Cornet  Harp 
Trombone  'Cello 
SaxcphonePiccolo 
Mandolin  Guitar 
Banjo  Accordion 

Trumpet 
Harmony  and 
Composition 
Voice    ml  Speech 

Culture 
Drums  and  Traps 
Automatic  Finger 

Control 


A/otkinj  but  the  Ttuth? 


(Continued  from  page  79) 


Guy  Lombardo — "My  most  disturbing 
experience  while  on  the  air  happened  sev- 
eral years  ago  in  Chicago.  During  one 
of  my  broadcasts  from  a  night  club  a 
shot  rang  out  and  a  man  only  a  few  feet 
away  from  me  crumpled  up — dead.  I  think 
I  must  have  beat  double  time  the  rest  of 
the  evening." 


What  Is  Your  Favorite  Radio 
Program? 

Ted  Hammerstein — Ben  Bernie 
Al  Pearce — Fred  Allen 
Conrad    Thibault — Philharmonic  Con- 
certs 

Rudy  l/allce — March  of  Time 
Patti  Pickens — Ed  Wynn 
Helen  Pickens — Paul  Whiteman 
James  Melton — A  and  P  Gypsies 
Jack  Benny — Ed  Wynn 
Eunice  Hoivard — Burns  and  Allen 
Frances  Langford — Lucky    Strike  Hit 
Parade 

Prank  Mclntyrc — Show  Boat  with  Win- 
ninger  (His  Predecessor) 
Red  Nichols — Fred  Waring 
Don  Novis — Bing  Crosby 
Frank  Parker — A  and  P  Gypsies 
Ray  Perkins — Ben  Bernie 
Edzvard  Reese — March  of  Time 
Willard  Robison — Deep  River  (his  own) 
Elliot  Shaw — Amos  V  Andy 


Gladys  Sii'arthout — Paul  Whiteman 
Bcnay   Venuta — Connie  Boswell 
John  Barclay — Boake  Carter 
Teddy  Bergman — Jack  Benny 
Jack  Arthur — Lanny  Ross 
Rachel  Carlay — Frances  Langford 
Buck  Rogers — Vic  and  Sadie 
Burns  and  Allen — Jack  Benny 
Pick  and  Pat — Molasses  and  January 

Does  a  Studio  Audience  Help 
or  Hinder  Your  Broadcast? 

Phil  Baker — "We  comedians  can't  work 
without  an  audience." 

Frank  Black — "An  audience  makes  me 
feel  at  home.  I  like  having  lots  of  people 
around  me." 

Rosario  Bourdon — "I've  always  thought 
of  the  people  in  my  studio  audiences  as 
my  "test  tubes".  Their  reactions  give  me 
an  excellent  and  an  immediate  cue  to  the 
reactions  of  listeners  all  over  the  country." 

Nick  Dawson  and  Elsie  Hicks — "We'd 
rather  not  have  an  audience  at  our  broad- 
casts. No  scenery,  no  costumes,  and  a 
technique  that's  swell  for  the  mike,  but 
maybe  not  so  good  for  the  stage  .  .  .  we 
just  wouldn't  be  giving  the  poor  folks  a 
break." 

Edgar  Guest — "Give  me  an  audience 
every  time.   I  like  to  work  to  people." 

(Continued  on   page  88) 


//etc  -@te  *The 
£ctGm(rlec[  Stall  &onte±t  U/innet± 


C ELECTING  the  winners  in  the 
Scrambled  Stars  contest  from  the 
thousands  of  entries  received  proved 
quite  a  difficult  task  for  the  judges. 
Each  entry  was  given  careful  in- 
spection. There  were  contestants 
from  all  the  states,  with  the  feminine 
readers  somewhat  outnumbering  the 
mighty  males.   Following  is  a  list  of 


the  lucky  prize  winners  and  we  do 
hope  your  name  is  included : 

One  hundred  5th  Prizes  ($5.00  each) 

Berdene  Stiver,   Box   141,  Harlan, 
Ind. 

V.  Appleton.  2565  Marion  Avenue, 

Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Mary  Taylor,  772  So.  9th  East  St., 


First  Prize 

Third  Prize 

$250.00 

1  RCA-Victor  radio  worth  $100.00 

William  H.  Fletcher 

Mrs.  Stanley  Wilson 

P.  O.  Box  115 

2212  Fifteenth  Street 

Carrollton,  Georgia 

Me  rid  in  n ,  M  ississi  ppi 

Second  Prize 

Fourth  Prize 

I  RCA-Victor  radio  worth  $200.00 

I  RCA-Victor  radio  worth  $50.00 

Mrs.  Ellen  Green 

Marx  Carolyn  Logan 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  Box  448 

913  Aetna  Street 

Bremerton,    11 ashington 

Connellsville,  Pennsylvania 
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Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Thelma  D.  Wolf,  3312  Rand  St., 

Phila.,  Pa. 
John    Neason,    148   Columbia  St., 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 
Josephine  Riban,   136  Cedar  Ave., 

Linden,  N.  J. 
Geraldine  Haley,  Box  652,  Pawnee 

City,  Nebr. 
Alma  Louise  Knowles,  71  Bleecker 

St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
Estelle  Moloney,  1113  Anderson  St., 

Montreal,  Canada. 
Mrs.  Mary  Ferrare,  2040  E.  North 

Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mrs.  Jos.  Kajohn,  5320  Fletcher  St., 

Chicago,  111. 
Charlotte  L.   Nelson,   1902  Fourth 

Ave.,  So.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Sophie   Poplavsky,    123  Livingston 

Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Jean  Adams,  202  Pleasant  St.,  Man- 

kato,  Minn. 


Mrs.  Ruth  Long,  412  Fifth  St.,  S. 

W.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
Jack  Crawford,  Jr.,  1250  Van  Buren, 

Corvallis,  Ore. 
V.  Dc  Nigris,  136-21st,  Brooklyn, 

New  York  City. 
Manuel  Arruda,  102  Constitution  St., 

Bristol,  R.  I. 
Carrissima     Zarrella,     334  Pixlee 

Place,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Ned    Root,    310    15th    St.,  Paso 

Robles,  Calif. 
Ethel  I.  Sale,  141   E.  Park  Place, 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
F.  Flaror,  2435  Chartres  St.,  New 

Orleans,  La. 
Mrs.  F.  Schmidt,  161  N.  Montgom- 
ery, Memphis,  Tenn. 
Mary  Louise  Coon,  3220  Third  St., 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Frank   Rhoads,   923    N.    15th  St., 

Philadelphia.  Pa. 
Margaret  Scanlan,  Eastern  Oregon 

Sanitarium,  The  Dalles,  Ore. 
Mrs.  B.  Gurian,  1366  E.  Third  St., 

Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 


Winners  of  Our 

Crazy  Caption  Contest 

will  be  announced  in  the 

February  Issue  of  Radio  Stars 

on  Sale  January  1st 


Arline  Morath,  4109  Beachwood 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Kathryn  Gensbauer,  3756  N.  Ninth 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mary  Bergin,  811  E.  Tenth  Ave., 
Denver,  Colo. 

Sue  Krupa,  514  N.  Noble  St.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Hazel  Shrader,  312  Sheridan  Ave., 
South  Greensburg,  Pa. 

Ann  Walker,  206  E.  32nd  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Agnes  Ingles,  488  W.  Willis,  De- 
troit, Mich. 

Bluma  Blum,  23  Dayton  St.,  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

Mrs.  F.  G.  Hubbard,  Redwood  Falls, 
Minn. 

Clair  B.  Stough,  R.  D.  No.  1,  York, 
Pa. 

Magdalen  T.  Chernushek,  R.  F.  D. 

2,  Box  92,  Stafford  Springs,  Conn. 
Barbara  C.  Rhoades,  Canaan,  Conn. 
Catherine     Bouchier,  Lindenhurst, 

N.  Y. 


Florence    Mclntyre,    88  Main  St., 

Cromwell,  Conn. 
Mrs.   D.   L.  Williams,  45  Newark 

Ave.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Mrs.   Hazel   Auten,    Laurel  Apts., 

Hollywood    and     Detroit  Ave., 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Betty  Parents,  464  Maple  St.,  Holy- 

oke,  Mass. 
Elsie  Simon,  1650  S.  Trumbull  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Helen  Vair,  R.  D.  3,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
Myrtle  Sampel,  3419  6th  Ave.,  Des 

Moines,  Iowa. 
Pearl    Baxter,    40    Kimball  Road, 

Watertown,  Mass. 
Sarah  A.  McKitchen,  108  Pine  St., 

Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Marian    Pruyne,    23    Orange  St., 

Quincy,  Mich. 
Louise    Thompson,    2420  Eleventh 

St.,  S.  W.;  Canton,  Ohio. 
Mrs.  Clara  Given,   Cowell,  Contra 

Costa  County,  Calif. 
Pan  Duckworth,  5215  So.  50th  St., 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

(Continued  on  page  88) 


MIFFLIN 

MOUTH  WASH 

12  oz.  SIZE  20c 

4  oz.  SIZE   1  0C 

AT  LEADING  5c  and  10c  CHAIN  STORES 

lApprov 


SORE,  RHEUMATIC 

H/|||O^I  FC    Say  s°odbye  t0  messy 

IVHI^l.l   *  liniments     and  salves. 

,,BW*'^'™"  that  have  to  be  smeared 

on  every  few  hours  to  be  effective.  The  new  treat- 
ment for  sore,  aching  muscles  is  Allcock's  Porous 
Plaster,  that  stays  on  until  pain  is  all  gone.  One 
Allcock's  Plaster  lasts  days  and  days  without 
further  thought.  The  blood  is  gently  drawn  to  the 
painful  rheumatic  area,  and  the  muscles  are  mas- 
saged as  you  move.  No  rubbing.  Nothing  smelly  or 
sticky.  Allcock's  is  pleasant.  Easy  on,  easy  off  when 
pain  is  gone.  5  million  users  testify  that  Allcock's 
is  marvelous  for  backaches,  arthritis,  pains,  chest 
colds.  25tf  at  druggists,  or  write 
"Allcock's,  Ossining,  N,  Y." 


ALLCOCK'S 


ITCHING 

TORTURE  STOPPED  i*t  one  minute / 

For  quick  relief  from  the  itching  of  pimples,  blotches, 
eczema,  rashes  and  other  skin  eruptions,  apply  Dr. 
Dennis'  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid  D.  D.  D.  Pre- 
scription. Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irritated  and 
inflamed  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

D.D.D.  PAcAcSLi&ZZxrvL 

FRIEND  SOLVED 
HEADACHES 

"Try  Famous 
All-Vegetable 
Laxative,"  She  Said 

Headaches  were  making  her  mis- 
erable. She  felt  tired,  listless,  too. 
Then  she  found  that  Nature's 
Remedy  (NR  Tablets)  really 
corrected  her  intestinal  sluggish- 
ness. NR  Tablets  are  a  combina- 
tion of  laxative  elements  provided 
by  nature  in  plants  and  vege- 
tables. Try  them  tonight.  Note 
that  they  give  thorough  cleansing 
action  that  leaves  you  refreshed  and  invigorated. 
This  trial  means  so  much  to  you  and  is  so  simple  to 
make.  NR's  contain  no  phenol  or  mineral  derivatives. 
Non-habit  forming. 
Only  25c— at  all  4  Til 
drugstores.  - 

r%  ^  ^  _  Beaotifnl  6  Color— 1936-1936  Calendar-Thermometer 
FHr  h  with  the  pnrchase  of  a  25c  box  of  NR,  or  a  10c  roll  of 
*  Turns  iFor  Acid  Indigestion).  At  your  druggist's. 
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Step  Shoe 
Tfwuhkk, 


QUICKLY 

RELIEVE 

CORNS, 

BUNIONS, 

CALLOUSES 


Imagine  a  relief 
so  quick-acting  that  it  stops  the  pain  of  these 
shoe  and  foot  troubles  instantly!  That  is  what 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads— the  treatment  of  many 
uses — does  for  you.  They  soothe  and  heal; 
remove  the  cause — shoe  friction  and  pressure; 
and  prevent  corns,  sore  toes,  tender  spots  and 
blisters;  ease  new  or  tight  shoes. 

Never  Cut  Your  Corns  or  Callouses 

This  dangerous  practice  can  very  easily  cause 
blood-poisoning.  Dr.  Scholl's  double-purpose 
treatment — pads  for  ending  pain  and  separate 
Medication  in  convenient  form  for  quickly 
loosening  and  removing  corns  or  callouses — 
is  the  safe,  sure  way  to  get  relief.  Get  a  box 
today.  Sold  everywhere.  Special  sizes  for 
corns,  callouses  bunions  and  soft  corns. 


Dr  Scholl's 
"Lino-pads 

Put  one  on- the  *  pain  is  gone! 


MARGARET  SPEAKS 

lovely  young  soprano  soloist  of 
the  Voice  of  Firestone  programs, 
will  be  featured  in  a  story  in  our 
next  issue.  Look  for  this  story  in 
the  February 

RADIO  STARS 

On  sale  January  first 


ned,  'iii*-  gauge  Bilk  hoaiery 
a.  Lateftt  full  and  winter 
nnteed  or  money  refunded.  Every 
of  FOUR  PL  US  hoeiery  hae  ao  opportunity 
of  getting  9  PAIRS  FREE  of  theee  midi  exquisite 
-tookinga  without  extra  coat.  Write  ua  now  about  tb.ii- 
Toe  hosiery  offer.    Color  card  eent  on  requeet. 

FOURPLUS  HOSIERY  MILLS 

Dept.  Ml.  1451  Broadway,  N.  Y.,    N.  Y. 


Want  A. 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT 

Jf  JOB 


START 

$1260  to  $2100  Year 

r„Ctn^ren  /  FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

■  mmMUtalv  '        DeP*-  "320.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

immediately.         ^    Sirs:    Hush  In  DM  without  charce 

Gammon  aduea-  a®  (1>  :!-  nal!c  1""'k  "  llst  of  many 
fi»nu?5aM„  £  "•  »•  Sowrnment  Big  Pay  Jobs, 
sufficient.  <?    (2)  Tell  me  how  to  get  one  of  these 

vi  jobs. 

Mail  Coupon    /  Name  

today  sure.      *  Address  
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(Continued  from  page  16) 


and  even  now  hymns  are  numbered  among 
her  favorite  songs.  One  of  the  regrets  of 
her  professional  life  is  that  there  is  so 
little  opportunity  for  the  singing  of  re- 
ligious songs. 

When  friends  began  to  urge  her  to  turn 
her  eyes  toward  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera, 
Gladys  just  laughed  at  their  ambitions  for 
her.  Finally  talked  into  trying  for  an 
audition,  she  was  surprised  when  one  was 
granted,  and  more  surprised  when,  with- 
out hesitation,  she  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Chicago  Opera  Company.  At  that  time 
she  didn't  even  know  one  complete  oper- 
atic role !  She  spent  the  whole  summer 
of  1924  frantically  studying  operas,  train- 
ing for  her  fall  debut.  She  learned  twenty- 
one  roles  that  summer.  And  during  the 
following  season  she  gave  fifty  perform- 


ances—more than  anybody  else  in  the 
company. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  followed 
three  years  of  phenomenal  success  for 
Gladys  with  the  Chicago  company,  she 
wouldn't  believe  that  she  had  a  chance  of 
getting  into  the  Metropolitan  Opera  in 
New  York. 

She  says  that  after  she  was  auditioned 
and  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan,  she  ac- 
tually went  around  pinching  herself  to  see 
if  she  were  dreaming. 

"That  was  the  biggest  surprise  of  my 
life,"  she  said,  "unless — well,  maybe  Hol- 
lywood and  the  movies  is  the  biggest  sur- 
prise." 

Why  she  should  have  been  surprised  at 
winning  a  movie  contract,  nobody  knows. 
Hollywood  had  been  trying  for  several 


Known  as  one  of  the  country's  best-dressed  women,  Gladys  Swarthout 
dresses  always  with  taste  and  distinction.  For  a  journey  in  the  air  she  wears 
a  light,  loose  coat  of  natural  camel's  hair,  and  a  casual  hat  of  brown  velvet 
with  accessories  to  match.  The  coat  conceals  the  comfortable  and  smart 
sports  frock,  suitable  for  travel,  one  of  many  such  in  Gladys'  wardrobe. 
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Elsewhere  in  this  issue  you  will  read  a  delightful  story  of  Wallace  Beery, 
a  revealing  portrait  of  Wally  as  Master  of  Ceremonies  for  his  new  radio 
program.  This  picture  shows  Wally,  who  is  an  aviation  enthusiast,  with 
his  new  Bellanca  monoplane.  It  is  equipped  with  the  latest  devices  known 
to  aviation,  including  a  directional  radio  compass,  horizon  indicator,  mani- 
fold pressure,  directional  gyroscope,  and  what  not!  The  ship  will  carry 
six  passengers  at  a  top  speed  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  per  hour. 


years  to  lure  her  into  taking  a  screen  test. 
With  her  beauty  and  great  talent,  she  was 
a  "natural"  for  the  screen. 

"I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  the 
movie  offers,"  she  said,  "because  I  didn't 
think  there  was  any  use  in  it.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  I  could  pass  the  screen 
test."  That — coming  from  a  woman  who 
was  named  by  three  distinguished  artists 
as  the  artists'  ideal  in  American  beauty ! 

In  Hollywood  they  say  she  is  one  of  the 
few  actresses  who  isn't  the  slightest  bit 
temperamental. 

"Temperament  makes  it  hard  for  a  per- 
son to  sing,"  she  says.  "It  is  much  better 
to  be  calm  and  quiet.  Getting  excited  just 
makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  to  reach  the 
high  notes.  Besides,  people  have  to  do 
things  with  temperament  when  they  don't 
do  it  with  the  voice,  to  show  they  are 
artists." 

She  says  that,  at  home,  if  she  shows  any 
tiny  sign  of  temperament,  her  husband 
leads  her  to  the  family  rowing  machine 
and  sentences  her  to  a  few  minutes  of 
hard  labor. 

Her  husband,  Frank  M.  Chapman,  is  an 
opera  singer  himself,  and  he,  too,  believes 
that  it  is  foolish  and  harmful  for  an 
artist  to  be  temperamental.  The  Chap- 
mans  will  celebrate  their  third  wedding 


anniversary  in  April.  Ecstatically  happy 
and  very  much  in  love,  they  can't  under- 
stand why  people  are  sometimes  surprised 
because  two  artists  can  live  happily  and 
peaceably  together. 

Having  finished  "Rose  of  the  Rancho" 
for  Paramount,  Miss  Swarthout  starts 
now  on  "Give  Us  This  Night,"  in  which 
she  will  be  co-starred  with  the  famous 
European  singer,  Jan  Kiepura. 

"After  that,"  she  says,  "I'll  go  back  to 
the  Metropolitan,  for  a  while  at  least.  I 
guess  it  is  really  sentiment  that  brings  me 
back.  The  Metropolitan  did  the  most  for 
me  in  the  way  of  a  career,  and  singing 
there  gives  something  to  my  heart  and 
mind  that  nothing  else  can.  While  I'm  in 
New  York  I  hope  to  make  some  guest 
appearances  on  the  air,  but  I  won't  be 
able  to  resume  regular  radio  work.  I  love 
Hollywood,  and  I  certainly  hope  to  con- 
tinue my  motion  picture  career.  But  I 
guess  every  one  who  ever  has  stood  on 
the  stage  at  the  Met  and  felt  the  thrill  of 
facing  the  audience  and  seeing  the  con- 
ductor lift  his  baton  for  the  cue,  wants  to 
go  back." 

Wonder  if  the  Met  will  again  dress  the 
glamorous  Gladys  as  a  boy?  Let  us 
hope  not ! 

The  End 


COUGH  STOPPED 

quicker  by  "Moist- 
Throat"  Method 


DID  you  know  that 
when  you  catch 
cold  the  thousands  of 
tiny  moisture  glands  in 
your  throat  and  wind- 
pipe dry,*or  clog?  Thick 
phlegm  irritates  your 
throat,  making  youcough. 

It  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  those  glands 
to  pour  out  their  natural  moisture.  Pertus- 
sin does  this.  It  "unclogs"  the  glands — 
loosens  phlegm— soothes  your  cough  away. 
_  ^t,.  Over  1,000,000  doctors' pre- 

scriptions  for  Pertussin  were 
HB       filled  in  one  year,  according 
^^HH^^H       to  Prescription  Ingredient 
■  ^Blk     Survey  issued  by  American 

VHHjfe.  KS     Pharmaceutical  Assn. 


. .  ."Pertussin  stopped  Jackie's 
bad  cough  next  day!"  writes 
Mrs.  P.  Fernandez,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Get  a  bottle. 


PERTUSSIN 

"MOIST-THROAT"  METHOD  OF 

COUGH  RELIEF 


At  Ten  Cent  Stores,  Drug  and  Hardware  Stores 


"AIR-CONDITIONED" 

FOR  RAPID  DRYING  AND  BETTER  CURLS 


tifii>B!y\  <f>' 


|.  Patented  end  lock  is  a 
beveled  disc .  .  .  not  a  ball. 
Locks  curler  without  stop- 
ping air-circulation.  2.  Ends 
of  curler  never  close.  Ample 
air  flow  is  assured.  No  othet 
curler  has  these  features.  3.  Per- 
forations increase  ventilation.  This 
complete  "air-conditioning"  in- 
sures rapid  drying.  Curls  set  swift- 
ly. Hair  dress  takes  less  time  .  .  .  and 
curls  are  softer,  lovelier,  last  longer. 


JANE  HAMILTON 
I  RKO  plajtr 


HOLLYWOOD 
CURLER 

.5* 


AT  5<  AND  W  STORES 
AID  NOTION  COUNTERS 
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"AT  THE  FIRST  HINT 
OF  BLOTCHY  SKIN  . . . 

I  TAKE  THE 
3-MINUTE 

WAY!" 


I've  found  that  blotchy  skin  due  to  constipa- 
tion can  usually  be  cleared  up  by  taking  the 
•right  kind  of  laxative.  That  means  no  more  jolt- 
ing, racking,  "all-at-once"  cathartics.  I  take 
FEEN-A-MINT— the  three-minute  way  — the 
safe, common-sense  way  to  relieve  constipation. 
Just  chew  delicious  FEEN-A-MINT  for  three 
minutes  before  going  to  bed  at  night.  Its  ef- 
fects are  easy,  pleasant,  and  thorough — it  goes 
to  work  gradually.  And  how  the  children  love 
it.  It's  only  15  cents  and  25  cents  a  box. 


THE  CHEWING-GUM  LAXATIVE 


cover 

gray  hair.  Insure 
youthful  appearance 


ments.  Refills  SI. 00 


When  ordering  state  shade  desired. 
N  US  HE  EN  CORPORATION.  130  W.  30th  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 


How  to 
become 


Is  told  in  a  series  of  published  lectures  by  Bea- 
trice Wallace,  distinguished  authority  on  pro- 
fessional hospitality.  Every  ambitious  woman 
can  now  afford  this  information.  Send  for  com- 
plimentary Questionnaire  and  Hostess  Test. 
BEATRICE  WALLACE,  Coconut  Grove,  Florida 

Follow  This  Man 

Secret  Service  Operator  No .  88  is  on 
the  job!  Running  down  Counterfeit 
Gang.  Tell-tale  lineer  prints  in  mur- 
dered girl's  room.  Thrill,  Mystery. 
_  The  Confidential  Reports 

17f*faP  °f  Operator  No.  SB  made 
*  ■  to  hit  chief.  Write  for  iU 
Earn  a  Regular  Monthly  Salary 
YOU  can  become  a  Finger  Print  Ex- 
pert at  home,  in  spare  time.  Write 
for  details  If  17  or  OTer. 

Institute  of  Applied  Science 
1920  Sunny  side  Ave. 
Dept.  72-11  Chicago,  lib, 


No  Joke  To  Be  Deaf 

—Every  deaf  person  know*  that— 

Mr.  Way  made  himself  hear  hia  natch  tick  after 
being  deaf  for  twenty-five  years, with  his  Arti- 
■Hncuu  Ear  Drums.  Hewore  them  day  ami  niitht. 
■Jf-They  stopped  hie  head 
noises.  They  are  invisible 
andcomfortable.no  wires 
or  batteries.  Writ©  for 
TRUE  STORY.  Also 
bookleton  Deafness.  Artificial  Bar  Drum 

k  W  THE  WAV  COMPANY 

\"  717  Hofmann  Bid*.  Detroit.  Michigan 


Id  Money 

and  stamps 
WANTED 


POST  YOURSELF!  It  pays!  I  paid 
J.  D.  Martin,  Virginia,  $200  for  a 
single  copper  cent.  Mr. Manning,  New 
York,  $2,600  for  one  silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G. 
F.  Adams  $740  for  a  few  old  coins.  I  want 
all  kinds  of  old  coins,  medals,  bills  and 
stamps.  I  pay  big  cash  premiums. 

I  WILL  PAY  $100  FOR  A  DIME 

1894  S.  Mint;  $50  for  1913  Liberty  Head 
Nickel  ( not  buffalo)  and  hundreds  of 
other  amazing  prices  for  coins.  Get  in 
touch  with  me.  Send  4c  for  Large  Illus- 
trated Coin  Folder  and  further  particulars.  It 
may  mean  much  profit  to  you.  Write  today  to 

B.  MAX  MEHL  4S7  Mehl  Bldg  ,  FORT  WORTH  TEX  AS 

(Largest  Rare  Coin  Establishment  in  U.  S.) 
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Sciamltled  Stall  &ontelt  WinneU 

{Continued  from  page  85) 


Mrs.    Fred    Stoltzmann,    R.    R.  1, 

Elphaet  Lake,  Wise. 
Mrs.   Harry   F.  Jennings,  W-3804 

Longfellow  Ave.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
Norman  G.  Tyler,  898  N.  Lafayette 

Park  Place,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Ethel    Matthews,    121  Kemmerling 

St.,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio. 
Alice  E.  Harris,  Valley  View  Sani- 
tarium, Paterson,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Rose  Amolsch,  4021  Meade  St., 

Denver,  Colo. 
Lee  Porfilio,  503  N.  Joliet  St.,  Joliet, 

111. 

Ann  Stegura,  40  Friend  St.,  Port 

Griffith,  Pittston,  Pa. 
Eleanor  F.  Anderson.   12  Maurice 

Ave.,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Mildred   E.   Reed,   North  Branch, 

Minn. 

E.  J.  Wohlgemuth,  6009  Odell  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Eslinger,  809  Ply- 
mouth St.,  Allentown.  Pa. 

Edith  Silberstein,  54  Stanwood  St., 
Roxbury,  Mass. 

Laura  M.  Fader,  2706  Blondeau  St., 
Keokuk,  Iowa. 

Mrs.  Eloise  DuBois,  3972  Sherman 
Way,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

Albertine  Murray,  415  E.  79th  St., 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Mildred  Potter  Lubrano,  494  Well- 
ington Ave.,  Auburn.  R.  I. 

Martha  Weber,  2906-21  st  Ave., 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 


Pauline     Megerlin,     108-01  164th 

Place,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Marie  C.  Johnston,  4909  W.  Vliet 

St.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
Alyce  F.  Kozel,  1702  Park  Place, 

Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
Ruth    Schmidt,    4718    N.  Laramie 

Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
Mrs.  G.   C.  Huot,   Noroton  Ave., 

Noroton  Heights,  Conn. 
Alice  Lee  Summey,  274  McGregor 

Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Ellen  Rosier,  414  E.  Seventh  Ave., 

Spokane,  Wash. 
Art  Cavalier,  948  N.  California  Ave., 

Chicago,  111. 
Mescal  Baker,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Box  21, 

McKeesport.  Pa. 
Louise    Hinds,  489   Hudson  Ave., 

Brooklyn,  New  York  City. 
Ruth  Keilv.  189  Sussex  Ave.,  New- 
ark, N.  J. 
Angela    Passalacqua,  29   Park  St., 

Brooklyn.  New  York  City. 
Martha  C.  Widany,  Box  86,  Green- 
ock, Pa. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Brown,  627  North  St., 

Meadville,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Haves.  Route  1,  Box 

72C,  Olympia.  'Wash. 
Fave  Scott,  227  Linn   St.,  Peoria, 

111. 

G.  Margaret  Norcross.  2001  Pecan 
St..  Texarkana.  Ark. 

D.  Drayton,  220  W.  19th  St..  12th 
Floor,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  Hruby,  21-70  Crescent  St..  As- 
toria, N.  Y. 


A/otkina  Itut  the  ttuth? 


{Continued  from  page  84) 


John  Charles  Thomas — "I  don't  feel 
that  I  have  the  right  to  slight  my  invis- 
ible audience  by  singing  to  a  studio  audi- 
ence." 

Helen  Hayes — "In  radio,  every  per- 
formance is  'first  night'  and  I  am  afflicted 
with  first  night  jitters.  You  can  guess  how 
much  I  like  having  an  audience  at  the 
studio." 

Phil  Duey — "Concert  singing  was  al- 
ways my  big  ambition.  Maybe  that's  why 
I  get  such  a  kick  out  of  having  people 
come  trooping  into  my  broadcasts." 

Igor  Gorin — "I've  managed  to  cure  my- 
self of  the  old  shyness  of  my  medical 
student  days.  I  don't  mind  an  audience 
wherever  it  is." 

James  Melton — "I  like  studio  audiences 
because  I  like  people." 

Sigmund  Romberg — "I'm  too  darned 
impatient  to  wait  for  the  morning  papers 
to  see  what  people  think  of  my  broadcast. 
I've  got  to  be  able  to  get  the  immediate 


reaction   of  an  audience." 

Lawrence  Tibbett — "I  get  along  better 
with  the  mike  if  I  can  slip  off  my  tie  on 
a  high  note  and  shed  a  few  clothes  on 
a  hot  day.  Doesn't  that  just  about  elim- 
inate a  Studio  audience?" 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly — "It  must  be 
the  old  trouper  in  us  .  .  .  nothing  doing 
without  an  audience  that  we  can  see  and 
hear." 

Ray  Aroble — "Believe  it  or  not,  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  number  of  people  in  the 
studio  improves  the  acoustics  and  obviates 
the  necessity  of  hanging  drapes  all  over." 

Burns  and  Allen — "Guests  at  our  broad- 
casts give  us  a  real  lift  and  help  us  time 
our  gags." 

Leslie  Howard — "No  drama  without  il- 
lusion, and  never  is  illusion  so  completely 
shattered  as  when  a  studio  audience  sees 
an  actor  performing  without  make-up, 
costume,  or  sets." 

The  End 
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Mrs.  Anna  Chernushek,   Box  105, 

Staffordville,  Conn. 
Wm.   Rigby,   420  S.  Decatur  St., 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Emilia  Raffler,  2321   E.  Ann  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mrs.  Harry  Leeman,  Marshalltown, 

Iowa. 

Margaret  Foster,  North  Main  St., 

Stockton,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Canniff,  2112  S.  Cedar 

St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 
Mrs.  D.  F.  Long,  2420  Davidson 

Ave.,  Bronx,  New  York  City. 
Emily    Barry,    734    Monroe  St., 

Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
Candida  La  Rosa,  980  Main  Ave., 

Passaic,  N.  J. 
Coleman  and  Esther  Tulin,  97  Mans- 
field St.,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
NOTE:  Due  to  lack  of  space,  it  is 
impossible  to  list  here  the  names  of 
the  five  hundred  winners  of  the  sixth 
prizes  ($1.00  each).  The  prizes  have 
been  sent  to  the  five  hundred  lucky 
ones,  and  their  names  are  on  file  at 
this  office. 


Hoatd  of} 

{Continued  from  page  11) 


THE  PHILHARMONIC  SYMPHONY  SOCIETY 
OF  NEW  YORK  (CBS). 

Classics  under  the  able  direction  of  Otto  Klem- 
perer. 

JACK  HYLTON  IN  "YOU  SHALL  HAVE 
MUSIC"  (CBS). 

One  of  the  new  bands  from  England. 

ENO  CRIME  CLUES  (NBC). 

With  Spencer  Dean,  radio's  cleverest  sleuth. 

** 

UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC). 

Unique  and  homey. 

THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC). 

The  heroine  of  the  tiny  tots. 

POPEYE  (NBC). 

A  comic  strip  come  to  life. 

MARIE,  LITTLE  FRENCH  PRINCESS  (CBS). 

An  evening  spot  might  win  more  listeners. 

HOSTESS  COUNSEL  (CBS). 

The  food  to  serve  and  when. 

DALE  CARNEGIE  IN  LITTLE  KNOWN 
FACTS  ABOUT  WELL  KNOWN  PEOPLE 
(CBS). 

He  not  only  knows  the  great  ones,  but  knows 
how  to  talk  of  them. 

MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES  WITH  VIVIAN 
DELLA  CHIESA,  SOPRANO:  FRANZ  IMHOF. 
TENOR,  AND  RALPH  GINSBURGH'S  EN- 
SEMBLE (CBS). 

Vivian's  voice  is  the  bright  spot. 

BETWEEN  THE  BOOK-ENDS  (CBS). 

Readings  from  the  best  current  literature  by 
Ted  M alone. 

PRINCESS  PAT  PLAYERS  (NBC). 

Presenting  original  dramas  with  originality. 

BLANCHE  SWEET,  BEAUTY  TALK  (CBS). 

For  the  ladies. 

JIMMY  FIDLER  AND  HIS  HOLLYWOOD 
GOSSIP  (NBC). 

The  inside,  right  from  the  studio  lots. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  (CBS). 

Rural  sketches. 

JACK  ARMSTRONG,  ALL  AMERICAN  BOY 
(CBS>. 

Adventures  of  a  typical  American  youth. 


The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  stars 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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RADIO 
LAUGHS 


EDDIE  CANTOR:  Hozv  do  you  like 
my  pretty  knees,  Jimmy? 

WALLINGTON :  Oh,  I  can  see  you're 
crazy  about  your  legs. 

CANTOR:  Well,  I  am  sort  of  attached 
to  than. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR.  Pebeco  Program.) 


MRS.  PENNYFEATHER:  ".  .  .  In 
oilier  words,  he  invented  the  bustle  be- 
cause American  zvomen  had  nothing  to 
fall  back  on.  Why  not  drop  into  your 
neighborhood  store  and  buy  a  bustle ?  For, 
dear  ladies,  bustles  are  coming  to  the  front 
again." 

(Cuckoo  Clock  Program,  N.  B.  C.) 

GIRL:   (In  rowboal)  :  Take  this  oar. 
RAY  KNIGHT:  Or  what?  .  .  . 
(Ray  Knight,  Cuckoo  Clock  Program, 
N.  B.  C.) 

BILL  WIRGES:  How  do  you  like  this 
new  check  suit?  I  don't  think  I  made  a 
mistake    in   buying  it. 

ERNEST  TRUEX:  I  don't  think  you 
made  a  mistake  in  buying  it  either. 

WIRGES:  Thanks. 

TRUEX:  Your  mistake  is  in  WEAR- 
ING it! 

PATIENT:  You  zvant  $55  to  take  my 
tonsils  out?  Why,  a  doctor  yesterday 
offered  to  take  them  out  for  $35. 

DOCTOR:  (ERNEST  TRUEX): 
Aha!  Cut  throat  competition ! 

(Highlights  and  Harmonics,  N.  B.  C.) 

1ST  MAN:  Didja  hear  about  my 
mother-in-law?  She  gave  a  sick  guy  a 
pint  of  her  blood  for  a  transfusion. 

2ND  MAN:  How  generous  of  her! 
And  did  the  patient  recover? 

1ST  MAN:    Naw — he  froze  to  death! 

(Design  for  Listening  N.  B.  C.) 
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LAZY  DAN:  Mah  overcoat's  done  got 
insomnia,  Boss. 

JIM:  Insomnia?  You  must  be  wrong, 
Dan.     Insomnia   means  you  can't  sleep. 

LAZY  DAN:  Das  right — mah  coat  ain't 
had  a  nap  in  five  years. 

JIM:  Dan,  is  your  wife  happy? 

LAZY  DAN:  Mister  Jim,  she  sure  is. 
Mah  wife  can  have  a  good  time  jes'  think- 
in'  what  a  good  time  she'd  be  havin'  if 
she  zvas  havin'  a  good  time ! 

LAZY  DAN:  Honey,  I'se  goin'  out  to 
dc  golf  course. 

DAN'S  WIFE:  You  wastes  so  much 
time  out  there  you  is  driz'in'  me  out  of  my 
mind. 

LAZY  DAN:  Drivin'  you  out  of  your 
mind?  Honey — dat  ain't  no  drive — dat's 
jes'  a  putt ! 

(Lazy  Dan,  OLD  EXGLISH  Program.) 


O'KEEFE:  You  know,  I  often  won- 
dered why  Russians  wear  beards.  I  once 
had  a  beard  like  yours,  and  when  I  re- 
alized it  was  hiding  my  face,  I  cut  it  off. 

RUSSIAN:  Yeah.  I  once  had  a  face 
like  yours.  When  I  realized  I  couldn't 
cut  it  off  I  grew  this  beard ! 

(WALTER  O'KEEFE,  Camel  Cara- 
van.) 

-♦  - 

VICTOR  YOUNG:  I  went  to  a  party 
the  other  night  and  they  had  incense 
burning.  Incense  is  one  thing  I  can't 
stand,  so  I  told  the  butler  to  get  rid 
of  that  punk  .  .  .  and  he  threw  me  out! 

(VICTOR  YOUNG,  on  Shell  Chateau.) 


PORTLAND:  What's  a  faux  pas? 

FRED  ALLEN:  Faux  pas  is  a  French 
expression — it  means  four  fathers.  Have 
you  mastered  another  tongue  besides  your 
embryonic  English? 

PORTLAND:  I  heard  the  druggist 
talking  in  Latin  to  papa  and  I  learned 
a  few  words. 

ALLEN:  What  are  they? 

PORTLAND:  The  druggist  said  that  if 
Papa  didn't  pay  for  his  Ipana  toothpaste 
he'd  give  him  the  Hobo  Ejectus.  That's 
Latin  for  the  Bum's  Rush. 

(FRED  ALLEN,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 

BOB  BURNS:  .  .  .  One  day  Paul 
Whitcman  zvas  standing  out  in  the  yard 
when  it  started  to  rain,  and  his  zvife  told 
him  to  come  in  and  let  it  rain  on  the  lazvn. 
That  made  him  mad,  so  he  zvent  on  a 
diet— and  today  Paul  ain't  any  bigger  than 
a  house.  It's  funny  how  zve're  all  built 
different.  I  got  an  aunt  dozvn  Arkansas 
who's  so  skinny  she  wouldn't  haze  any 
shape  at  all  if  she  didn't  have  an  Adam's 
apple. 

(BOB  BURNS,  on  Kraft  Music  Hall.) 

MAN:  Well,  my  business  is  quarrying. 
I  own  a  stone  quarry. 

MARTY  MAY  .-'That's  taking  a  lot 
for  granite! 

CAROL  DEE:  You  don't  understand 
pazv.  Wasn't  you  cz'cr  romantic? 

MARTY  MAY:  Yeah— about  a  year 
ago.  It  settled  in  my  right  leg — mighty 
painful  'tzi'as. 

(MARTY  MAY,  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System) 

JACK:  Hello,  Mary — what  are  you  do- 
ing now? 

MARY:  I'm  a  tap  dancer  now. 

JACK:  A  tap  dancer?  And  where  are 
you  employed? 

MARY:  In  a  tap  room. 

JACK:  In  a  tap  room — hmm.  And 
are  you  a  good  tap  dancer? 

MARY:  I'm  the  taps. 

JACK:  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  Fred 
Astaire. 

MARY:  Of  course — I  know  the  whole 
flight. 

JACK:  I  don't  get  it — the  flight,  Mary? 
MARY:  Flight  Astaires,  dope. 
(JACK  BENNY,  Jello  Program.) 
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WHY  THEY  FALL 
FOR  HER...! 

i7j  Ske  Geautijjul? 
Site  (flamotoul  ? 


Experts  say,  "No!"  BUT  . . .  every 
man  that  knows  her  says  she  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  girls 
in  Hollywood. 

MODERN  SCREEN  Magazine 
decided  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  this  charming  star,  find 
out  "Why  Men  Fall  for  Her."  The 
resulting  story  in  the  new  issue 
is  one  of  the  most  revealing 
stories  of  a  most  unusual  person. 
And  best  of  all,  Miriam  tells  you 
how  you  can  achieve  the  same 
fascinating  appeal.  Don't  miss 
this  great  story!  Get  your  copy 
today!  January  Issue. 

MODERN 
SCREEN 

Now  on  Sale  .  .  .  10c 


PRINCE  ALBERT  SMOKING  TOBACCO 
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Of  course  you'll  give  cigarettes  for  Christ- 
mas. They're  such  an  acceptable  gift  — 
such  an  easy  solution  of  your  problem. 
And  Cimels  fill  the  bill  so  perfectly. 
They're  made  from  finer,  MORE  EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS  than  any  other 
popular  brand.  They  are  the  accepted  cig- 
arette of  the  social,  business,  and  athletic 
worlds.  And  their  finer  tobaccos  give  that 
pleasant  "lift" — that  sense  of  well-being 
which  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas  itself. 


A  full  pound  of  Prince  Albert 
in  an  attractive  sift  package. 


At  your  nearest  deal- 
er's—the Camel  carton — 10 
packs  of  "20's" — 200  cigarettes 


nnce 


A  full  pound  of  Prince  Albert 
packed  in  a  real  glass  humidor. 


Fine  tobacco  for  Christmas.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  mellow 
fragrance  of  Prince  Albert  has  been  as 
much  a  part  of  Christmas  as  mistletoe 
and  holly.  So  to  the  pipe  smokers  on 
your  Christmas  list  give  Prince  Albert, 
"The  National  Joy  Smoke."  It's  the 
welcome  gift.  For  more  men  choose  Prince 
Albert  for  thimseltes  than  any  other  pipe 
tobacco.  Let  every  pipeful  of  Prince 
Albert  repeat  "Merry  Christmas"  for  you. 
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STENING  IN  AT  SING  SING"  by  Warden  Lawes 


invite  the  enjoyment  of  their  perfume.  You  envy  them,  perhaps. 
For  you,  too,  want  Romance.  But  do  you  inviie  iff  Do  your  lips 
lore?  Your  eyes  promise?  Your  skin,  your  hair,  your  very 
fragrance  .    .  do  these  invite  caresses?       *  JK^  ^91 

Irresistible  Beauty  Aids  are  an  irresistible  invitation  to  Ro- 
mance. The  satin -smoothness  of  Irresistible  Powder,  the  soft 
blush  of  Irresistible  Rouge,  the  seductive  coloring  and 
creamy  indelibility  of  Irresistible  Lip  Lure  .  .  .  these  speak 
the  language  of  allure.  Final  touch,  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME, 
romantic  as  the  first  flowers  he  sent  you. 

Try  all  the  Irresistible  Beauty  Aids.  Each 
has  some  special  feature  that  gives  you 
glorious  new  loveliness.  Certified  pure. 
Laboratory  tested  and  approved. 


I 


PERFUME  «,ltL  BEAUTY  AIDS 

IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME,  FACE  POWDER,  ROUGE,  LIP  LURE, 
MASCARA,  COLD  CREAM,  COLOGNE,  BRILLIANTINE,  TALC 

ONLY  10'  EACH  AT  ALL  5  AND  10*  STORES 
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SOCIALITE  AND  * 
DENT1ST  CLASH  OVER  A 

STALK  Of  CELERY 


SOCIAL  LIADER 


(But  the  civilized  way  to  combat  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH"  is  IPANA  and  MASSAGE) 


"qhocking!"  burst  from  a  society 
O  leader.  And  she  was  shocked  at  this 
picture.  Emphatically.  Just  as  you'd  be 
shocked  by  such  primitive  conduct  at 
your  own  dinner  table. 

But  modern  dentistry  disagrees  sharply! 
"Shocking?"  would  respond  your  own 
dentist.  "That  picture's  not  shocking.  It's 
a  splendid,  scientific  lesson  in  the  proper 
way  to  use  the  teeth  and  gums.  If  more 
people  today  would  only  chew  their  food 
as  energetically  as  this  girl,  there'd  be  a 


lot  fewer  gum  troubles  in  the  world." 

It's  only  too  true.  Today  we  all  eat  soft 
foods  that  rob  our  gums  of  health-giving 
work.  And  without  regular  exercise,  gums 
become  lazy  .  .  .  weak  .  .  .  tender.  It's  no 
wonder  "pink  tooth  brush"— a  cry  for 
help  from  ailing  gums— appears  so  often. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  is  a  Warning 

"Pink  tooth  brush"  is  a  definite  warning 
that  your  gums  are  in  an  unhealthy  con- 
dition. And  ignored,"  pink  tooth  brush" 


may  swing  the  door  wide  open  to  gingi- 
vitis, Vincent's  disease,  even  pyorrhea. 

Take  care  of  your  teeth  and  gums  the 
way  modern  dental  science  urges— with 
Ipana  and  massage.  Each  time  you  clean 
your  teeth  massage  a  little  extra  Ipana 
into  your  gums.  Soon  you'll  see— and  feel 
— a  new,  healthy  firmness  to  your  gums. 

For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  to  help 
combat  "pink  tooth  brush".  .  .  to  help 
keep  teeth  bright ...  to  give  you  a  spar- 
kling, brilliant  smile. 


IPANA 

TOOTH  PASTE 
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DULL,  HEAVY,  LIFELESS 

-^rAUVE" 


"Si  ' 


My  system  cleared 
of  accumulated 

poisons 
the  easy  way" 


Why  put  up  with  jolting,  harsh,  "all-at-once" 
cathartics  that  may  upset  and  shock  your 
whole  system !  Take  your  laxative  the  3- 
minute  way  —  the  modern,  pleasant,  easy 
way  to  clear  your  system  of  accumulated 
poisons.  Just  chew  FEEN-A-MINT  for  three 
minutes  before  going  to  bed.  It's  those  three 
minutes  of  chewing  that  make  the  difference 
between  FEEN-A-MINT  and  other  laxatives. 
You  have  no  cramping  pains  — no  nausea — 
no  unpleasant  after-effects.  Its  utterly  taste- 
less medicinal  content  goes  to  work  gradu- 
ally. You  wake  up  fresh  as  the  dawn.  In  fact 
FEEN-A-MINT— the  three-minute  way— 
is  the  ideal  family  laxative  —  and  it  costs 
only  15*  cents  and 
25*  cents  for  a  big 
family-size  box. 

'Slitchtly  higher  in  Canad* 


better 
because 

you 
chew  it 
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HUMANITY'S  GREATEST 
LOVE  STORY/ 


/ 


i  A 
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"A  (ife  for  a  life  you  love."  So  vowed  this 
handsome  idler!  In  that  terror-haunted  cell 
he  asked  himself  what  is  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice he  could  make  for  the  woman  he  loved  . . . 


The  producers  of  "Mutiny  On  The  Bounty"  "China  Seas"  and  other 
big  hits  of  this  season  are  happy  to  bring  you  another  million  dollar 
thrill-drama!  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  has  re-created  for  the  screen, 
in  breath-taking  realism,  one  of  the  great  romantic  dramas  of  all 
time,  penned  by  Charles  Dickens  whose  "David  Copperfleld"  was 
the  most  treasured  picture  of  1935.  We  now  confidently  predict 
that  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  will  be  the  best-loved  romance  of  1936! 

RONALD  COLMAN 
A  TALE  Of  TWO  CITIES 

Cast  of  6000  including  Elizabeth  Allan,  Edna  May  Oliver,  Blanche  Yurka,  Reginald 
Owen,  Basil  Rathbone,  Walter  Catlett,  Donald  Woods,  Fritz  Leiber,  H.  B.  Warner, 
Mitchell  Lewis,  Billy  Bevan.  Lucille  La  Verne,  Tully  Marshall,  E.  E.  Clive,  Lawrence 
Grant,  Henry  B.  Walthall,  Claude  Gillingwater,  Tom  Ricketts 

A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE     •     Produced  by  David  O.  Sclznick     •     Directed  by  Jack  Conway 
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RADIO  RANBLINGS 


The  latest 
who  follow 


news 


of  those 
the  microphone 


NOW  Santa  Claus  has  come  and  gone.  We  have  written 
our  prettiest  thank-yous  for  the  season's  gifts  and  settled 
down  to  enjoy  them.  Now  the  snow  falls  and  winter 
evenings  are  long  and  cheery.  Now  we  tune  in  our  radios, 
sitting  comfortably  by  the  fire,  while  mother  knits  and 
dad  smokes  his  pipe,  listening  to  music  and  drama  and 
merriment.  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  but  radio 
is  a  constant  joy. 

Among  the  many  influences  charged  to  radio,  we 
hadn't  thought  of  it  in  the  role  of  Cupid.  But  Ray 
Perkins,  quizzing  Deputy  Clerk  Philip  A.  Hines,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  Marriage  License  Bureau  of  New  York 
City,  discovered  that  radio's  romantic  music  and  singing 
is  increasing  marriages.  According  to  Hines,  the  day  after 
Bing  Crosby  or  Lanny  Ross  have  sung  their  tender  mel- 
odies, a  horde  of  couples  come  knocking  at  his  door  for 
the  license  to  make  their  lives  a  song.  Let  Lew  White 
and  Jesse  Crawford  play  a  love  song  upon  the  organ,  and 
more  lovers  decide  to  spend  their  lives  together.  Hines 
credited  Wayne  King,  Richard  Himber,  Guy  Lombardo, 
Bert  Block  and  Rubinoff  with  causing  more  marriages 
than  Dan  Cupid  himself. 

People  like  the  old  songs 
best — so  Kate  Smith  re- 
ports, on  tabulating  the 
numbers  requested  by  her 
air  audiences.  She  is  asked 
to  sing  "When  the  Moon 
Comes  Over  the  Moun- 
tain," in  its  entirety,  more 
than  any  other  number. 
( )ther  favorites  are : 
"Dannv  Bov,"  "Remem- 
ber." "I  Love  You  Truly," 
and  "Smoke  Gets  in  Your 
Eyes." 

"Rolling  Along,"  the 
melody  which  opens  and 
closes  the  Phil  Baker  laugh- 
casts  over  CBS  Sunday 
nights,  is  an  original  com- 
position  by  the  noted  com- 
edian. He  has  received 
several  offers  for  publica-  I 
tion  but  prefers  to  keep  it 
exclusively  for  his  radio 
program. 

A  singer  of  whom  radio 
listeners  never  tire  is  Ed- 
ward   Mad  high,  NBC's 
Gospel  Singer.  When  Mac-  J 
1  high     removed     recently  1 
from  Boston  to  New  York,! 
he   felt  it  unnecessary  to  I 
lake  with  him  his  collection  I 
of  two  thousand  old  hymn  I 
books,  which  he  has  in  hisl 
Newton,  Massachusetts, J 
home.  He  carries  the  words  I 
and  music  of  three  thou- 1 

sand  hymns  in  his  head. 
— »- 

Strolling  along  the  air- 1 
ialto,  we  overheard  other  I 


Frances  Stevens, 
singer  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hotel, 
New  York  City,  is 
now  engaged  by 
NBC.  (Below)  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Conrad 
Thibault  at  home 
with  their  pets. 
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bits  of  news  of  radio  favorites : 
Jane  Froman  was  born  and  raised 
in  Missouri,  but  sbe  is  as  cosmopol- 
itan as  New  York.  Her  friends  range 
from  ragged  street  urchins  to  those 
whose  names  adorn  society  columns 
— down-and-out  troupers,  page  boys 
or  radio  sponsors,  all  get  the  same 
warm  smile  from  Jane.  She  adores 
obscure  little  restaurants  on  New 
York's  East  Side,  but  is  the  object 
of  delighted  attention  at  the  swanky- 
Park  Avenue  clubs. 

Zora  Layman,  singer  of  sophisti- 
cated songs,  is  one  of  radio's  few 
women  farmers.  She  owns  a  mod- 
ern farm  near  Syracuse,  New  York, 
which  she  uses  for  a  week-end  re- 
treat, and  a  ranch  near  her  home 
town,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

Robert  L.  (Believe-It-Or- Not) 
Ripley  lives  on  a  small  island  in  Long 
Island  Sound,  off  Mamaroneck,  New 
York.  His  estate  consists  of  thirty- 
three  acres,  on  which  stands  a  ramb- 
ling house  of  twenty-two  rooms. 
Some  of  the  rooms  are  set  apart  as 
a  museum,  in  which  Ripley  keeps 
oddities  collected  from  all  corners  of 
the  earth,  and  worth  a  fortune.  It's 
a  fascinating  place  to  visit  and  Ripley 
is  a  delightful  host. 

Tragedy  or  comedy?  It's  all  in  the 
viewpoint. 

Walter  Wicker  relates  an  incident 
which  occurred  during  a  broadcast 
of  "Today's  Children."  At  a  dra- 
matic moment  in  the  program,  the 
sound-effects  man  tripped  over  a  light 
cord,  pulling  the  plug  out  of  the 
socket  and  leaving  the  cast  in  dark- 
ness, unable  to  read  their  scripts. 
Frantically  striving  to  replace  the 
plug,  he  knocked  over  a  bucket  of 
water  with  dishes  in  it,  with  a  rever- 
berating crash.  An  instant  of  para- 
lysed amazement  followed.  Then  the 
light  came  on,  and,  hastily,  Wicker 
and  the  cast  ad  libbcd  about  the  noise 
and  went  on  with  the  performance. 

It  might  have  been  tragedy  for 
Betty  Lou  Gerson,  of  the  "First 
Nighter"  program,  if  a  spider  hadn't 
saved  her  life.  It  happened  in  Mi- 
ami, during  the  1926  hurricane.  Just 
before  retiring,  in  her  hotel  room, 
Betty  noticed  an  enormous  spider  on 
the  bed.  Failing  to  slay  it,  she  called 
the  management  and  was  given  an- 
other room.  During  the  night  the 
hurricane  broke  and  a  tremendous 
crashing  of  glass  went  sounding 
through  the  corridors.  Investigation 
revealed  that  the  wind  had  shattered 
the  glass  in  the  French  doors  and 
smashed  the  bed  in  the  room  which 
Betty  had  deserted — thanks  to  the 
spider ! 

{Continued  on  page  8) 


HEY,MOM...D'YUH  KNOW 
WHAT  MRS.  PALMER  SAID 
ABOUT  MY  SHIRT  ? 


"G'willikins!  My  shirt 
can't  talk,  Mom,  but 
Mrs.  Palmer  said  it 
tattles  like  anythin'." 


"The  trouble  is,  she 
said — your  soap 
doesn't  really  wash 
clean.  Your  clothes 
wouldn't  have  tattle- 
tale  gray,  she  said,  if 
you'd  only  change  to 
Fels-Naptha  Soap." 


(Few  weeks  later) 

"Whe-e-e,  Teddy! 
Mom's  so  tickled  she's 
takin'  me  to  the  movies 
'cause  I  told  her  how 
to  get  rid  of  tattle- 
tale  gray." 


"Who  wouldn't  be  tickled! 
My  clothes  used  to  look  as 
gray  as  a  rain-cloud  and 
now  they're  white  as  snow!  It's  won- 
derful the  way  Fels-Naptha's  grand 


golden  soap  and  lots  of  naptha  get  out 
every  bit  of  dirt.  Fels-Naptha  is  so 
gentle  I  use  it  for  my  finest  silk 
things,  too.  And  how  nice  it  is  to 
my  hands!"  6»«.fs^>». 


Banish  "Tattle -Tale  Gray" 

with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 
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RADIO  RAMBLINGS 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Curtis  Arnall,  radio's  Buck 
Rogers,  who  flies  through  space  with 
the  greatest  of  ease  in  his  25th  Cen- 
tury broadcasts,  confesses  that  a  ten- 
foot  tumble  brought  him  down  to 
earth.  Hiking  in  New  York  state,  he 
slipped  on  a  rock  and  plunged  down 
an  embankment.  Rescuers  sped  him 
to  a  doctor,  who  found  his  back  in- 
jured. So  he  made  his  next  visit  to 
Neptune  bandaged  from  waist  to 
neck. 

If  you're  considering  a  career  as 
actor,  singer  or  announcer  on  the  air, 
here's  pertinent  advice  from  some 
who  should  know : 

Rudy  Vallee,  radio  headliner  for 
eight  years,  says :  "A  fellow  can't  be 
tops  unless  he's  physically  able  to 
stand  the  gaff  and  mentally  clear.  I 
guard  my  health.  I  don't  drink  and 
1  don't  smoke.  I'm  careful  what  I 
eat.  I'm  not  ashamed  to  be  known 
as  a  fellow  who  leads  what  is  called 
'a  clean  life.'  " 

Michael  Bartlett,  youthful  tenor 
and  screen  leading  man,  has  definite 
ideas  on  keeping  your  voice  in  con- 
dition. "Get  plenty  of  sleep — ten 
hours  a  day  isn't  too  much.  Take 
regular  exercise.  Above  all,  refrain 
from  social  engagements  and  other 
distractions  while  working.  And," 
he  adds,  "never  get  mad !  It  sends 
your  voice  down  to  your  boots !" 

According  to  Pat  Kelly,  NBC's 
supervisor  of  announcers,  the  re- 
quirements of  a  radio  announcer  are  : 


'"First,  a  hair-trigger  mind.  He  must 
see,  translate,  and  interpret  instantly. 
He  must  be  resourceful,  able  to  over- 
come the  unforeseen  difficulties 
which  often  arise  during  a  program. 
He  must  be  a  diplomat,  able  to  un- 
derstand and  soothe  temperamental 
artists.  Showmanship  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  production,  together  with  a 
knowledge  of  music,  are  among  other 
prime  requisites." 

And,  on  the  same  subject,  Graham 
MacNamee,  ace  NBC  announcer, 
contributes :  "Despite  my  many  years 
before  the  microphone,  I  am  con- 
stantly learning  new  things  about 
technique  and  presentation.  The 
minute  a  man  thinks  he  knows  all 
there  is  to  know  about  broadcasting, 
he  is  on  his  way  down  hill." 

Helen  Haves,  stage  star  and  star 
of  NBC's  "The  New  Penny,"  was 
asked  what  qualities  an  actress  must 
possess.  "Concentration  and  the  gift 
for  relaxation,"  Helen  replied.  "Abil- 
ity to  work  hard,  and  capacity  for 
vision.  Love  of  people  and  relish  of 
life  itself.  In  a  word — understand- 
ing." 

Like  all  of  us,  radio  stars  have 
their  hobbies. 

Frank  Parker,  star  of  the  "At- 
lantic Family,"  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  polo  players  in  the  East. 

After  a  hard  day's  work,  there  is 
nothing  Al  Pearce  likes  better  than 
a  five-hour  game  of  rummy. 

Kay   Chase,   author   of  "Painted 


(Lower  left)  Bing  Crosby  and  Ethel  Merman  in  "Anything  Goes." 
(Next)  Captain  Tim  Healy  of  NBC's  Stamp  Club,  with  Girl  Scouts. 
(Lower  right)  radio's  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Truex  in  the  film  "Ladies  Love 
Hats."  (Next  above)  Helen  Jepson  of  radio  and  opera.  (Next) 
Niagara  Falls.  CBS  sound-engineer  gets  the  theme  song  for  Carbo- 
rundum  program.     (Top)   Natalie   Parks   of   "Hawthorne  House." 
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Dreams."  says  her  wire-haired  ter- 
rier, Moochie,  is  her  chief  hobby. 

Bess  Flynn,  Irish  boarding-house 
keeper  of  that  program,  says  her 
dearest  hobby  is  her  three  children. 
A  minor  hobby  is  collecting  first  edi- 
tions, especially  Ibsen. 

Mario  Chamlee  (Tony  of  "Tony 
and  Gus")  has  abandoned  his  pet 
hobby,  aviation.  Enthusiastic  over 
flying,  he  built  a  plane  himself.  Got 
it  fifty  feet  off  the  ground,  when  it 
crashed.  No  more  flying  for  Mario ! 

Johnny  Green,  Jack  Benny's 
music-master,  has  a  collection  of  147 
pipes  of  all  shapes  and  designs,  from 
every  part  of  the  world.  But  he  al- 
ways smokes  an  old  French  briar 
that  he  won  in  a  poker  game  while 
a  freshman  at  Harvard. 

We  got  a  chuckle  out  of  Olga  Al- 
bany's favorite  story: 

An  English  playwright,  a  self- 
educated  cockney,  wrote  a  play  for 
an  actress  famous  for  her  wit  as  well 
as  for  her  acting.  She  invited  him  to 
read  the  play  to  her.  Overcome  by 
excitement  and  enthusiasm,  the  play- 
wright lapsed  into  the  idiom  of  his 
early  clays.  At  the  end  of  the  read- 
ing silence  greeted  him. 

"'Did  my  play  seem  too  long?"  he 
faltered. 

"Well,"  the  actress  commented, 
"it  took  vou  three  hours — minus  your 
h's." 

There  is  much  discussion  regard- 
ing the  presence  at  broadcasts  of  stu- 
dio audiences.  In  most  instances 
these  audiences  are  drilled  as  a  part 
of  the  cast  for  the  program,  the  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  instructing  them 
beforehand  when  and  how  their  ap- 
plause shall  be  given,  to  build  up  the 
picture  for  the  invisible  radio  audi- 
ence. 

For  example,  on  Fred  Allen's 
"Town  Hall  tonight"  program,  Harry 
von  Zell  instructs  the  audience  not  to 
applaud  when  they  first  see  Portland 
Hoffa.  Not  until  she  makes  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  air,  with  her  "Mis- 
ter Al  -lcn!"  is  the  applause  card 
lifted,  for  the  audience's  response. 

Similarly,  on  Lanny  Ross'  "State 
Fair"  programs,  last  summer,  care 
was  given  to  create  for  the  unseen 
audience  the  picture  of  Lanny  enter- 
ing the  Fair  Grounds.  Although  he 
is  standing  on  the  platform,  in  full 
view  of  the  studio  audience,  the  pic- 
ture is  carefully  painted  by  scattered 
applause  from  the  few  who  presum- 
ably see  him  first,  then  increasing  in 
volume  as  he  supposedly  walks  to- 
ward the  platform. 

Leslie  Howard,  however,  believes 
that  studio  audiences  are  a  dis- 
advantage to  a  dramatic  program. 

"It  is  difficult."  he  says,  "for  an 
actor,  who  {Continued  on  page  98) 


Be  sure 
the  laxative  YOU  take 

is  mem  enough 
for  even  a  little  child 


HARSH  cathartics  are  frowned 
upon.  The  laxative  you  take 
should  be  mild,  gentle.  It  shouldn't 
cause  strain  and  pain.  Shouldn't  leave 
you  feeling  weak  afterwards. 

The  way  to  be  absolutely  sure  is  by 
taking  the  laxative  that  is  gentle  and 
mild  enough  even  for  little  children. 
Such  a  laxative  is  Ex-Lax.  Ex-Lax  is 
given  to  more  children  than  any  other 
laxative.  Yet  with  all  its  mildness  and 
gentleness,  Ex-Lax  is  effective  enough 
for  any  adult.  And  you  don't  have  to 
keep  on  increasing  the  dose  to  get 
results. 

Take  Ex-Lax  yourself.  Advise  your 
husband  to  take  it  too.  Give  it  to  your 
children.  It  is  the  ideal  laxative  for 
every  member  or  the  family.  10c  and 

Tune  in  on  "Strange  as  it  Seems" ,  new  Ex-Lax  Radio 


25c  boxes  on  sale  at  any  drug  store. 
Get  the  genuine;  spelled  E-X— L-A-X. 

GUARD  AGAINST  COLDS!  ...  Remember 
these  common-senserules  for  fighting  colds 
—  get  enough  sleep,  eat  sensibly,  dress 
warmly,  keep  out  of  drafts,  keep  your  feet 
dry,  and  keep  regular—  with  Ex-Lax,  the 
delicious  chocolated  laxative. 


FREE! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON 
EX-LAX,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  170 
Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 

Please  send  free  sample  ot  Ex-Lax.  "6 


(if  yon  lire  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lux.  Ltd. 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W..  Montreal) 


When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 

Program.  See  local  newspaper  for  station  and  time. 
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KEEP  YOUNG  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


Orchestra  pilot  Ozzie  Nelson  and  his  wife,  Harriett 
Hilliard,  as  King  and  Queen  of  Winter  at  Lake  Placid. 


WHEN  radio  kings  name  the  quali- 
fications for  their  queens  (of  the 
heart),  their  qualifications  pretty 
much  correspond  to  those  of  the 
John  Smiths'  and  the  Henry  Jones', 
and  all  the  other  maculinity  of  the 
land  that  has  to  sit  and  twiddle  its 
collective  thumbs  while  the  feminine 
element  yearns  over  the  romantic 
"hearbeats"  of  the  air.  If  you  would 
he  queen  of  hearts  to  a  radio  king,  or 
to  your  John  Smith,  or  whatever  his 
name  may  be,  here's  a  collection  of  tips 
for  you  from  our  radio  valentine  box. 

Since  men  are  the  reason  why 
women  seek  to  be  beautiful,  there's 


in  her  eyes.  Now  that's  a  real  beauty 
editorial  service  for  you,  isn't  it? 
Some  day  I  may  do  an  article  on 


Nino  Martini,  famous  op- 
era, movie  and  radio  star. 

a  connection  between  beauty  advice 
and  Cupid  at  which  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  shoot  my  interviewing  arrows  this 
valentine  month.  As  a  result,  I  struck 
as  handsome  a  group  of  radio  raves  as 
ever  has  given  a  girl  that  far-away  look 

10 


Eddie  Duchin,  NBC's  ever- 
popular  orchestra  leader. 


''Blasphemous  Advice"  instead  of 
beauty  advice.  Now  the  radio  kings 
T  have  interviewed  all  have  been  very 
charming,  and  they  haven't  inspired 
me  to  blasphemy  in  the  slightest,  but 
they  have  inspired  me  to  what  might 
be  considered  as  blasphemy  in  view 
of  the  present  seemingly  universal 
theory  that  women  must  swamp  the 
male  with  admiration  and  honey.  The 
gist  of  my  blasphemy  would  be  that 
if  you  pay  less  attention  to  men, 
they'll  pay  more  attention  to  you. 

My  slant  on  this  admiration-and- 
honey  business  happened  like  this.  I 
talked  to  one  verv  good-looking  radio 


And  harken  to 
what  radio  s  men 
stars  call  real 
feminine  charm 


By  MARY 
BIDDLE 


And  need  we  say  this  is 
Bing  Crosby?  (as  Gil  Gordon) 

star  who  receives  tons  of  mail  from 
women  fans  and  who  is  always  be- 
sieged with  feminine  admirers.  I 
promised  not  to  divulge  his  name  be- 
cause he  was  afraid  that  his  opinions 
might  make  him  sound  egocentric, 
and  he  didn't  mean  them  that  way  at 
all.  He  said  that  women  just  didn't 
give  him  a  chance  to  fall  in  love  with 
them.  They  did  the  falling  first  before 
he  had  anything  like  the  chance  to  get 
around  to  it  himself.  He  wants  to  be 
pursuer,  not  the  pursued.  He  wants 
a  man's  "old-fashioned"  privilege  of 
making  the  first  overtures  in  this 
business  of  heart  interest.  Of  course 
he  realizes  that  radio  glamour  is 
partly  responsible  for  his  "embarrass- 
ment of  riches"  in  the  way  of  preda- 
tory feminine  admirers,  but  when  he 
falls  in  love,  he  wants  to  do  it  like 
any  plain  John  Smith.  He  wants  a 
woman  to  be  in  love  with  him  for 


Nelson  Eddy,  Firestone's 
popular  baritone  soloist. 

himself,  not  for  his  synthetic  radio 
glamour.  He  admires  a  woman  who 
has  spunk  and  independence  of  spir- 
it, who  is  intelligent  enough  to  be  a 
person  rather  than  just  a  "puff-sheet" 
to  a  man's  vanity. 

Maybe  it's  my  duty  (although  duty 
is  as  unpleasant  a  word  as  vanity)  to 
remind  you  right  here  that  too- 
obvious  perfume,  too-obvious  make- 
up, too-obvious  anything,  puts  you  in 
line  with  the  pursuing  rather  than  the 
pursued. 

The  handsome  blonde  Nelson  Eddy 
with  the  robust  baritone  voice,  sensa- 
tion of  the  air  and  screen,  feels  much 
the  same  as  does  our  "unnamed"  in 
regard  to  woman  the  pursuer.  Eddy 
is  a  rather  serious  chap,  indifferent 
to  social  life,  but  not  at  all  priggish. 
He  is  a  person  of  ideals ;  ideals  about 
his  work,  ideals  about  women.  He 
likes  a  woman  to  be  thoroughly  femi- 
nine, and  he  prefers  the  "sweet"  type 
to  the  worldly  sophisticate.  (Hear, 
hear,  you  Janet  Gaynor!)  "Pursuit 
tactics"  annoy  him.  He  doesn't  like  a 
girl  to  ask  him  to  take  her  some 
place;  he  wants  to  do  the  asking  if 
any  asking  is  done.  Delicacy,  re- 
serve, and  good  taste  are  qualities  that 
he  places  high  among  women.  One 
of  his  favorite  people  is  Jeanette 
MacDonald,  the  screen  star  with 
whom  he  has  co-starred.  Which  re- 
minds me  that  Jeanette  is  one  person 
who  certainly  earned  her  beauty  and 
success.   She  worked  for  both. 

Since  we've  started  with  the  blonde 
contingent  of  the  male  heartbeats, 
there's  Ozzie  Nelson,  another  hand- 
some rugged  blond.  Let's  put  him 
on  the  interviewing  throne,  with  Har- 
riett Hilliard,  his  Queen  of  Hearts. 
(Harriet  is  now  in  Hollywood  having 
signed  with  RKO-Radio  Pictures.) 
The  handsome  Ozzie  was  a  star  quar- 
terback on  the  football  team  when  he 
went  to  Rutgers ;  he  also  was  the  in- 
tercollegiate welterweight  boxing 
champion.  A  regular  he-man,  Ozzie, 
tall,  rugged,  (Continued  on  page  95) 
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"It's  thrilling  to  see  your  skin  grow 


SPRINGF»ELD, 


ILL. 


but- 


Camay  J 


SiticeKefy 


This  smiling  lady  is  Ellen  Conger 
Fernandes — slender,  graceful  and 
lovely  to  look  at!  But  above  all,  she 
possesses  a  skin  that  meets  the  most 
trying  test  of  a  fine  complexion — 
clear,  youthful,  enchanting  even 
without  a  trace  of  make-up.  And 
for  that  loveliness,  she  gives  first 
and  major  credit  to  Camay. 

You,  too,  will  find  —  practically 
as  soon  as  you  start  with  Camay — 
new  youthfulness  and  loveliness 


CAMAY  _ 


coming  to  your  skin.  You'll  grad- 
ually become  aware  of  a  new 
smoothness,  an  exquisite  freshness, 
a  finer  texture!  This  very  day,  con- 
vince yourself  that  Camay  is  a  real 
and  dependable  beauty  aid.  Its  price 
is  so  low  you'll  want  to  order  at 
least  a  half-dozen  cakes  today. 

Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 
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Lester  C.  Grady 

Radio  Stars  Magazine,  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram,  N.  Y.  C. 
S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Norman  Siegel 
Cleveland  Press,   Cleveland,  0 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age-Herald,  Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Lecta  Rider 

Houston  Chronicle,    Houston,  Texas 

Si  Steinhauser 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Leo  Miller 

Bridgeport  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 

Charlotte  Greer 
Newark  Evening  News,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Richard  G.  Moftett 

Florida  Times-Union,  Jacksonville,  I 
Fla. 

James  Sullivan 

Louisville  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 
R.  B.  Westergaard 
Register  &.  Tribune,  Des  Moines,  la. 

C.  L.  Kern 
Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Larry  Wolters 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  III. 


THE  CRITICS  VOTE  AND  HERE  ARE  THE  RESULTS 


TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC). 

Hilarious  Fred  Allen — whose  only  rival  is 
Jack  Benny. 

HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL  WITH  DICK 
POWELL,  GUEST  SCREEN  STARS  AND 
RAY  PAIGE'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Louella  Parsons'  Hollywood  stars  arc  the 
highlights. 

EDDIE  CANTOR  WITH  PARKYAKAR- 
KAS,  JIMMY  WALLINGTON  AND 
GRESS  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Gag  comedy,  but  as  you  like  it. 

AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC  WITH  FRANK  MUNN,  LUCY 
MONROE  AND  GUS  HAENSCHEN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

Recent  winner  of  the  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice to  Radio  Award. 

FLEISCHMANN  VARIETY  HOUR  WITH 
RUDY    VALLEE    AND    GUESTS  (NBC). 

V aricty  with  a  capital  V. 

ONE   MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC). 

Best  of  the  air  dramas. 

CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  WITH  JES- 
SICA DRAGONETTE  (NBC). 

Symphony,  jazz,  novelty  and  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Jessica. 

MAJOR  BOWES'  AMATEUR  HOUR 
(NBC). 

Most  popular  program  on  the  air. 

VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  WITH  WILLIAM 
DALY'S  ORCHESTRA,  MARGARET 
SPEAKS  AND   MIXED   CHORUS  (NBC). 

Nelson  Eddy  and  Richard  Crooks  haze 
been  added  to  the  cast  as  soloists,  appear- 
ing alternately. 

JELLO  PROGRAM  STARRING  JACK 
BENNY  AND  JOHNNY  GREEN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

Guaranteed  to  make  you  laugh  and  cat 
jcllo. 

FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY 
— VICTOR  KOLAR,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

Listeners  are  symphony-minded  this  season 
and  this  program  explains  why. 

LESLIE  HOWARD  DRAMATIC  SKETCH- 
ES (CBS). 

Leslie  retains  all  of  his  screen  and  stage 
charm  which  makes  the  ladies  swoonish. 


RATINGS 

At  present,  there  are  so  many  excel- 
lent programs  on  the  air  the  judges 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  single  out 
the  best  five.  Practically  every  im- 
portant program  has  been  considered, 
but  unfortunately,  space  does  not  per- 
mit a  complete  listing.  The  ratings  are 
as  follows: 


★★★*  Excellent 

**  Fair 


***  Good 


The  ratings  of  the  Board  of  Review 
are  a  consensus  of  opinions  of  radio  edi- 
tors throughout  the  country  and  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  editorial 
opinion  of  Radio  Stars  Magazine. 

There  has  been  an  amazing  general 
improvement  in  radio  programs.  Today 
there  is  scarcely  a  program  on  the  air 
which  is  without  merit. 


WALLACE  BEERY  AND  THE  SHELL 
PROGRAM  (NBC). 

IVally.  as  master  of  ceremonies,  has  made 
this  an  acknowledged  leader  in  air  enter- 
tainment. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CONCERTS  (NBC). 

A  dignified  presentation  of  the  world's 
best  music  with  Erno  Rapcc  as  conductor. 

RCA  MAGIC  KEY  (NBC). 

Guest  stars  from  all  over  the  world,  with 
Frank  Black's  Symphony. 

WORLD  PEACEWAYS  (CBS). 

Speeches,  sketches  and  music  with  Deems 
Taylor  as  m.  c. 

CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

LiVv  Pons  and  Nino  Martini  alternating. 
Superb. 

FORD  PROGRAM  WITH  FRED  WAR- 
ING'S  PENNSYLV ANI ANS  (CBS». 

Waring  makes  a  dance  orchestra  a  com- 
plete show  in  itself. 


LAWRENCE  TIBBETT,  BARITONE, 
WITH  DON  VOORHEES  AND  HIS  OR- 
CHESTRA (CBS). 

Lawrence  has  the  voice  to  sing  any  of  cm] 
down.  His  selections,  however,  arc  someA 
times  an  injustice  to  his  voice. 

LUX  RADIO  THEATRE  (CBS>. 

Stars  of  Broadway  and  Hollywood  in  fa-i 
vorite  plays. 

PALMOLIVE  BEAUTY  BOX  THEATRE 
(NBC). 

Operettas  on  a  grand  scale,  with  energetic] 
John  Barclay  as  m.  c. 

THE  BAKERS'  BROADCAST  WITH  ROB- 
ERT L.  RIPLEY,  OZZIE  NELSON  AND 
HIS  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Ripley's  Belicvc-It-Or-Xots  arc  the  most 
amazing  things  on  the  air. 

ALEXANDER  WOOLLCOTT  (CBS). 

The  tmrld's  best  story  teller. 

ATWATER  KENT  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

William  Daly's  orchestra  and  guest  stars. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF 
NEW  YORK  (CBS). 

Most  popular  of  the  symphony  orchestras.! 

RAY    NOBLE    AND    HIS  ORCHESTRA 

(CBS). 

Ray  is  the  English  band  leader  who  host 
become  a  good-will  ambassador. 

YOU  SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC  WITH  JACK 
HYLTON  (CBS). 

Another  Englishman  who  is  dictating  tunes  : 
for  America. 

MARCH  OF  TIME  (CBS). 

Nczvsrccl  of  the  air. 


*** 


LUCKY  STRIKE  HIT  PARADE  WITH 
GOODMAN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Lcnnie  Hayton's  music  is  missed. 

HOUSE  OF  GLASS  (NBC). 

Mavbc  a  good  laugh,  maybe  a  good  er_ 
but'  always  something  for  your  tend*! 
emotions. 

LOMBARDO  ROAD  (CBS). 

Guy  I.ombardo  and  his  brothers  and  the 
easytodanceto  music. 
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IVORY  FLAKES 
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James  E.  Chinn 

Evening  and  Sunday  Star.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 
H.  Dean  Fitier 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Vivian  M.  Gardner 

Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joe  Haeffner 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Andrew  W.  Foppe 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Oscar  H.  Fernbach 

San  Francisco  Examiner.  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 


RUBINOFF  AND   HIS  VIOLIN. 

Rubinoff  is  yetting  along  nicely  without 
Eddie  Cantor,  thank  you.  His  orchestra 
bows  to  none  in  trick  arrangements. 

COLUMBIA  SYMPHONIC  HOUR— VIC- 
TOR BAY,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

Losing  some  of  its  popularity  because  of 
the  Ford  and  General  Motorsprograms. 

WALTZ  TIME — FRANK  MUNN,  LUCY 
MONROE,  ABE  LYMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC>. 

Frank  and  Lucy  sound  better  when  accom- 
panied by  Gus  Haenschcn's  orchestra. 

GRACE  MOORE  (NBC). 

Grace  will  make  you  take  back  all  those 
terrible  things  you  re  muttered  about  radio 
sopranos. 

HELEN  HAYES  (NBC). 

The  script  hasn't  a  general  appeal,  but 
Helen  definitely  has. 

CAMEL  CARAVAN  WITH  WALTER 
O'KEEFE,  DEANE  JANIS  AND  GLEN 
GRAY'S  CASA  LOMA  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS). 

Broadway  Hill-billy  O'Kccfc  may  not  al- 
ways be  hilarious,  but  he's  always  original, 
and  glamorous  Dcanc  Janis  consistently  de- 
lights. 

CLARA,  LU  'N'  EM  (CBS). 

Most  amusing  of  the  girl  comics. 

PHIL  BAKER  WITH  BEETLE,  BOTTLE 
AND  HAL  KEMP'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

More  of  Hal  Kemp's  music  would  be  ap- 
preciated. 

KATE  SMITH'S  COFFEE  TIME  WITH 
JACK  MILLER'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Kate's  coffee  broadcast  will  absolutely 
keep  you  wide  awake! 

MAXWELL  HOUSE  SHOWBOAT  (NBC). 

Launy  Ross  keeps  it  afloat. 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

The  offerings  are  not  quite  as  ambitious  as 
those  of  the  other  symphonies. 

IRENE  RICH  (NBC). 

The  famous  movie  star  and  Iww  to  keep 
that  figure. 

NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC). 

Choose  your  partners! 

WARDEN  LA  WES  (NBC). 

The  famous  Sing  Sing  warden  in  dramatic 
Stories  of  prison  life. 

{Continued  on  page  89) 


A  three-minute  date  with  Ivory  Flakes  will 
make  your  undies  and  sheer  stockings  wear 
longer!  You  see,  if  perspiration  is  allowed  to 
linger,  it  attacks  fine  fabrics. 

But  if  you  think  daily  washings  mean 
washed-out  colors  you've  been  using  a  too- 
strong  soap!  Change  to  pure  Ivory  Flakes- 
made  from  the  same  pure  Ivory  Soap  that 
doctors  advise  for  babies'  tender  skins. 

Here's  good  advice  from  Van  Raalte, 
makers  of  the  famous  Singlettes,  "We  heart- 
ily recommend  frequent  washings  in  cool 
Ivory  Flakes  suds  for  our  lingerie,  silk  stock- 
ings and  washable  gloves  because  Ivory  is 
pure— keeps  colors  and  textures  like  new 
through  many  washings!" 


CHIFFON-THIN  FLAKES 
OF  GENTLE  IVORY  SOAP 
O^/lCK^/O  PURE 
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Illustration  by 
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LISTENING 
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By   WARDEN  LAWES 


take  a 
movie. 


HE  most  intent  radio  listeners  of  the  land  ar 
the  men  who  live  behind  the  walls  and  bars  o 
American  penitentiaries.    They  listen  with  a 
intensity  that  you  who  live  in  a  normal  worl 
cannot   understand.     You,    who   sit  at  you 
loudspeaker,  are  free  to  get  up,  go  downstairs, 
drive,  stroll  through  the  streets,  drop  into  a 
call  on  friends — do  anything  of  the  commonplace 
things  a  person  in  the  outside  world  can  do  when  he  or< 
she  gets  bored  or  fidgety. 

But  behind  the  stone  walls  and  the  chrome  steel  bars  of  I 
a  prison  there  are  only  two  things  a  man  can  do  after  din- 
go to  sleep  or  listen  to  the  radio.   And  so,  this  being 
all  he  can  do,  he  brings  to  bis  listening  a  passionate  atten- 
tion, a  fierce  interest.    He  laughs  at  comedians,  at  gags  ■ 
and  funny  situations,  twice  as  hard  as  you  do ;  he  laughs  j 
longer.    And  for  hours  after,  he  remembers  and  thinks 
about  the  things  he  has  heard. 

Hearing  a  moving  scene  in  a  radio  play,  he  is  doubly 
depressed.    The  political  speaker  who  puts  yon  to  sleep 
is  followed  closely  by  the  men  in  the  cell  blocks.  During 
the  recreation  periods,  you  can  hear  them  in  the  yard] 
wrangling  over  the  points  made  on  the  radio  the  night  j 
before,  chaffing  each  other  about   their   favorites,  all 
with  an  eagerness  and  an  enthusiasm  greater  than  is] 
displayed  by  even  the  most  devoted  fans  of  the  outsidel 
world. 

You  sec,  radio  is  life  to  them.  It  is  the  whole  outsidel 
world,  all  that  they  are  missing.  An  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  activities  of  the  lucky  ones  who  live  in  a  free  and. 
unguarded  world.  That  is  a  great  deal.  Men  in  prisom 
get  all  choked  up  with  energy  and  emotion.  If  this  is  iK» 
given  an  outlet,  there  is  trouble.    Possibly  the  best  outlet  j 


In  this  absorbing  story 
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IN  AT  SING  SING.. 


of  all  is  radio.  And  this  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
punishment  most  dreaded  at  Sing  Sing  is  being  deprived 
of  listening  privileges. 

Before  we  installed  radio,  what  could  a  prisoner  do  with 
the  long  evening?  He  might  read, 
if  he  happened  to  be  the  reading 
kind — which  doesn't  very  often 
happen.  Usually  he  would  sit  and 
brood,  sit  twiddling  his  thumbs 
and  grow  desperate,  hopeless.  And 
hopeless  men  are  dangerous  men. 
Radio,  along  with  athletics  and 
other  entertainment,  has  helped 
prisoners  enormously.  Whereas 
in  these  early  days  before  radio, 
half  the  prisoners  would  return — 
now  three  out  of  four  never  come 
back. 

For  this  reason  most  of  the  pris- 
ons now  give  their  inmates  radio 
facilities.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
prison  population,  or  about  150,000 
men,  comprise  this  "shut-in"  radio 
audience.  They  have  no  easy 
chairs  to  sit  in  as  they  listen,  no 
dials  to  turn — all  they  have  is  a 
set  of  earphones  at  the  head  of 
their  beds. 

At  Sing  Sing  we  have  a  powerful  three-channel  radio 
receiver,  watched  over  tenderly  by  one  of  the  prisoners. 
Once  a  week  a  schedule  of  programs  is  made  up  and  these 
will  be  the  programs  that  all  who  reside  there  will  hear, 
no  others.  The  schedule  is  highly  varied  and  skips  about, 
from  NBC  to  Columbia,  and  in  and  out  among  the  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  local  stations.  Melancholy  pro- 
grams and  those  featuring  deaths  and  executions  are  kept 


Warden  Lewi 
penologist  and 


out  of  the  death  house  or  the  CCs  (condemned  cells)  as 
they  are  known.  With  this  exception  the  prisoners  get 
pretty  much  what  they  want.  After  all,  these  programs  de- 
signed for  the  home,  should  not  be  harmful  to  prisoners. 

They  let  their  wants  be  known, 
by  messages,  to  the  officers  of  their 
own  Welfare  League,  who  make 
up  the  schedule  and  submit  it  for 
approval  to  the  Director  of  Enter- 
tainment, who,  in  turn,  sends  it 
along  to  me. 

Frequently  I  have  been  asked  if 
I  permit  prisoners  to  listen  to 
crime  and  blood-and-thunder 
stories.  Certainly  I  do — because 
nine  times  out  of  ten  prisoners  see 
through  these  yarns  and  find  them 
uproariously  funny.  I  don't  think 
anything  makes  them  laugh  harder 
than  the  average  crook  thriller. 
They  recognize,  better  than  most 
listeners,  how  unreal  and  faked 
they  are.  Only  once  or  twice  have 
I  been  obliged  to  ban  programs — 
and  these  were  entertainment 
which  furnished  an  incentive  to 
crime. 

Variety  shows,  news  commenta- 
tors and  good  orchestras  are  the  popular  programs  at  Sing 
Sing.  Preferences,  of  course,  change.  Once  Amos  and 
Andy  were  best  liked.  Today  the  struggle  for  top  honors 
is  between  Major  Bowes  and  Eddie  Cantor.  Inasmuch  as 
these  two  are  on  the  air  at  the  same  time,  we  give  a  half 
hour  of  each.    Fred  Waring  is  another  popular  favorite. 

Bowes  is  enjoyed  because  of  the  variety  he  injects  into 
his  show.    And  it  is  this  same  (Continued  on  page  80) 


s  E.  Lowes, 
humanitarian. 


Warden  Lawes  shows  the  value  of  radio  to  men  in  prison 
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ALL  FOR 
ONE  AND 
ONE  FOR 
ALL 
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BY  MIRIAM  ROGERS 


LARA,  LU  *N'  EM  are  real  people. 
They  were  born — and  under  a  lucky  star,  it 
seems — when  Isobel  Carothers,  Helen  King 
and  Louise  Starkey  conceived  and  created 
them  for  their  own  amusement,  little  suspect- 
ing how  these  three  country  matrons  were  to 
dominate  their  lives. 

The  three  girls  were  classmates  in  the  School  of  Speech 
at  Northwestern  University  and  as  they  studied  or  friv- 
oled  awav  some  free  hour  together,  they  began  chatting 
of  their  work  or  of  college  and  sorority  events  in  a  man- 
ner and  speech  wholly  unlike  their  own.  It  was  grand 
fun !  And  as  time  went  on  they  found,  amazingly,  that 
these  three  imaginary  characters  whom  they  called  "Clara, 
Lu  'n'  Em,"  had  become  real  people,  with  personalities 


Louise  Starkey — "Clara" 


so  fully  established  that  they  could  no  more  be  changed 
than  you  could  change  the  habits  and  natures  of  any  of 
your  friends. 

Even  in  those  early  days,  the  three  country  women 
must  have  reacted  to  mathematics  as  they  do  today ! 

"I  never  thought  that  arithmetic  reasoning  had  much 
to  do  with  real  life,"  Clara  protests. 

And  Em  heartily  agrees :  "All  they  used  to  have  to  do 
ta  me  was  ta  say  a  boy  worked  four  and  three-quarter 
days  and  made  three  apples — and  my  mind  was  as  par- 
alyzed as  if  I  had  a  shock  of  some  kind." 

And  similarly,  Lu  cries :  "The  thought  o'  questions 
jest  scares  everything  outa  my  head !" 

One  day  the  girls  introduced  Clara.  Lu  'n'  Em  to  a 
friend.    And  after  that  other  friends  clamored  to  meet 


"Clara,  Lu  'n'  Em,"  conceived  for  a  lark,  become  real 
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Isobel  Carothers — "Lu" 


them  and  delighted  in  their  appealing  absurdities,  their 
ungrammatical  chatter  about  familiar  problems,  their 
cheerful  ignorance,  their  gorgeous  good  humor.  But 
though  only  a  privileged  few  knew  Clara,  Lu  and  Em 
in  these  early  days,  the  three  personalities  were  vital  and 
enduring.    Inevitably  they  carved  out  their  own  careers. 

Louise,  Isobel  and  Helen  had  planned  to  teach.  In 
fact,  after  graduation,  with  a  Bachelor  of  Letters  degree 
apiece,  each  secured  a  teaching  position  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country.  If  they  had  dreams — and  what  girl 
hasn't?- — it  was  no. doubt  of  the  day  when  they  would 
marry  and  settle  down  in  some  pleasant  community  to 
the  most  desirable  of  careers,  as  wives  and  mothers. 

Only  Helen  considered  another  career.  She  was  a 
fine  pianist  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  radio  might  oft'er 


Helen  King— "Em" 


an  opening.  But  Clara,  Lu  and  Em  demanded  their  own 
destinies,  and  Fate — it  seems  too  big  to  call  it  mere  co- 
incidence— stepped  in  and  brought  the  three  girls  to- 
gether again,  in  Chicago.  Helen  found  a  stumbling  block 
to  her  career  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds  to  join  the 
Musicians'  Union.  But  there  were  no  stumbling  blocks 
to  the  career  of  Clara,  Lu  and  Em !  Opportunity  didn't 
merely  knock  on  the  door,  it  opened  wide  and  summoned 
them  imperiously  to  the  microphone.  So,  like  reluctant 
Siamese  twins — or  triplets,  rather ! — Helen,  Isobel  and 
Louise  answered  the  summons.  The  first  audition,  shyly 
undertaken  at  the  insistence  of  a  friend,  led  immediatelv 
to  a  job!  And  so  the  familiar  game  amazingly  turned 
into  a  career ! 

That  was  five  years  ago.  And  (Continued  on  page  62) 


to  their  creators  and  to  a  host  of  listening  friends 
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Here's  Wacle-to  &ule^  Protection! 

3  TYPES  OF  KOTEX 

DESIGNED  FOR  DIFFERENT  WOMEN  — AND  FOR  DIFFERENT  DAYS! 


IN  THE  BLUE  BOX 

Regular  Kotex 


For  the  ordinary  needs  of  most 

women,  Regular  Kotex  is  ideal.  Com- 
bines full  protection  with  utmost  com- 
fort. The  millions  who  are  completely 
satisfied  with  Regular  will  have  no 
reason  to  change. 


IN  THE  GREEN  BOX 

Junior  Kotex 


Somewhat  narrower  —  is  this  Junior 

Kotex.  Designed  at  the  request  of 
women  of  slight  stature,  and  younger 
girls.  Thousands  will  find  it  suitable 
for  certain  days  when  less  protection 
is  needed. 


IN  THE  BROWN  BOX 

Sufier  Kotex 


For  more  protection  on  some  days 

it's  only  natural  that  you  desire  a  nap- 
kin with  greater  absorbency.The  extra 
layers  in  Super  Kotex  give  you  extra 
protection,  yet  it  is  no  longer  or  wider 
than  Regular. 


All  3  types  have  these  exclusive  features: 


"CAN'T  CHAFE" 

The  new  Kotex 
gives  lasting  com- 
fort and  freedom. 
The  sides  are  cush- 
ioned in  a  special, 
soft,  downy  cotton 
—all  chafing,  all  irri- 
tation is  prevented. 
But  sides  only  are 
cushioned  —  the 
center  surface  is 
left  free  to  absorb. 


"CAN'T  FAIL" 

For  security  Kotex 
has  a  channeled 
"Equalizer"  center 
that  guides  mois- 
ture evenly  the 
whole  length  of  the 
pad.  Gives  "body" 
but  not  bulk  —  pre- 
vents twisting  and 
roping.  The  filler  is 
5  times  more  absor- 
bent than  cotton. 


WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


"CAN'T  SHOW" 

The  sheerest  dress, 
the  closest -fitting 
gown  reveals  no 
tell-tale  lines  when 
you  wear  Kotex. 
The  ends  are  not 
only  rounded  but 
flattened  and  ta- 
pered besides.  Ab- 
solute invisibility- 
no  tiny  wrinkles 
whatsoever. 


A  SANITARY  NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton(not  cotton) 
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Fred  Allen  in  four 
c  h  aracteristic 
poses. 


Wednesday  night  means  "Town  Hall  Tonight"  starring  Fred 
Allen,  which,  consequently,  means  that  practically  every  radio 
listener  in  the  land  is  promptly  tuned  in  for  an  hour's  enjoyment 
of  good  humor  and  sprightly  music.  It  is  a  program  which, 
thanks  to  Fred  Allen's  good  taste  and  originality,  definitely  has 
raised  the  standard  of  comedy  on  the  air  to  lofty  heights. 

Fred's  spirit  of  fun  is  in  hilarious  evidence  throughout  the 
popular  proceedings.  His  newsreel  theatre,  the  uproarious 
Mighty  Allen  Art  Players,  the  talented  amateurs — all  these 
amusing  features  are  in  keeping  with  the  keen  sense  of  humor 
possessed  by  the  genial  master  of  ceremonies,  Fred  Allen. 

Heckling  Portland  Hoffa,  Peter  Van  Steeden  and  his  or- 
chestra, and  Announcer  Harry  von  Zell  keep  smartly  in  pace 
with  Fred's  tempo  of  merriment. 

The  program,  presented  by  Ipana  Toothpaste  and  Sal  He- 
patica,  is  teaching  the  nation  the  meaning  of  good  cheer.  In 
recognition  of  this,  RADIO  STARS  Magazine  awards  its  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal  of  the  month  to  "Town  Hall  Tonight." 
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and   in   front   of   it  —  bright   stars   of   the  air-waves 
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Two  very  char- 
acteristic poses  of 
Margaret  Speaks, 
at  home  and  in 
the  NBC  studio. 


Introducing  Margaret 


SOMEWHERE  north  of  London  and  south  of  the 
Cheviot  Hills  there  is — or  was — a  little  village  known  as 
Bramford-Speke.   Whether  it  still  exists,  or  has  been  ab-  j 
sorbed  by  some  larger  township,  an  eager  traveler,  with 
but  a  brief  time  for  the  search,  could  not  discover. 

But  some  day  Margaret  Speaks  hopes,  on  a  more  lei- 
surely journey  through  England,  to  find  that  spot  to  which 
her  family  gave  its  name,  and  from  which  they  set  forth 
some  generations  ago  to  found  a  new  home  in  America.  ' 

You  know  Margaret  as  the  lovely  soprano  soloist  and 
assisting  artist  on  the  Voice  of  Firestone  concerts.  And 

when  you  tune  in  your 
radio  for  that  program 
and  hear  its  theme  f 
song: 

"Strolling  again 
Memory  Lane 
With  you  .  .  ." 

you  hear  words  pe- 


LANE  AND 
MARGARET 


BY  NANCY  BARROWS 


Speaks,  lovely  young  singer  of  the  "Voice  of  Firestone.'' 


culiarly  applicable  to  this  young  singer.  For  Margaret 
Speaks  is  one  whose  roots  go  deep — down  into  the  soil  of 
this  country  which  is  her  own,  down  into  the  soil  of  Eng- 
land, which  her  remote  grandfathers  settled. 

She  likes  to  remember,  in  these  times  of  stress  and  inse- 
curity,  that  in  her  flows  the  blood  of  pioneers  and  settlers 
— men  and  women  to  whom  courage  and  fortitude  were 
as  necessary  as  food  and  drink,  to  whom  honor  was  no 
empty  word  but  a  precious  heritage  to  live  for  and  to  die 
for.  Men  and  women  whose  vision  of  a  brave  future  was 
enriched  by  memories  of  a  splendid  past.  People  with 
love  and  loyalty  in  their  hearts  and  with  music  in  their 
souls. 

.Music,  to  the  Speaks  family,  is  like  their  mother  tongue. 
Margaret's  father  sings  and  plays  the  guitar  and  the  'cello. 
Her  mother,  an  accomplished  musician,  accompanied  Mar- 
garet on  the  piano  the  first  time  she  sang  in  public — at  the 
ripe  old  age  of  four. 

"It  was  a  Children's  Day  concert  in  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Canal-Winchester."  Margaret  said.  "And  1 
had  a  new  dress  to  wear,  and  new  shoes  of  which  I  was 
particularly  proud.  And  it  rained  !  Mother  persuaded  me 
to  wear  my  overshoes.  But  when  I  got  to,  the  church  1 
forgot  all  about  them.  It  was  only  after  I  had  finished 
my  song  that  I  glanced  down.  There  were  my  galoshes, 
hiding  my  beautiful  new  shoes.  It  was  one  of  life's  dark- 
est moments !" 

Margaret's  uncle  is  Oley  Speaks,  the  famous  composer 
who  gave  us  those  lovely  songs,  "Sylvia,"  "The  Road  to 
Mandalay,"  "Morning."  and  other  tender  and  beautiful 
melodies  known  the  wide  world  over.  On  Christmas  Dav 
the  Speaks  family  always  gathers  together — father  and 
mother,  uncles  and  aunts,  Margaret's  brothers,  her  hus- 
band and  her  boy.  And  one  of  their  cherished  treats 
comes  when  dusk  begins  to  steal  in  from  the  corners  of 
the  room  and  the  candles  bloom  more  brightly  on  the  tree, 
and  Oley  plays  and  sings  his  songs. 


And  for  each  listener  the  music  frames  bright  memories 
that  give  life  richer  meaning. 

Margaret  likes  to  remember  how  her  father  once,  saying 
goodbye  to  an  elderly,  frail  relative,  standing  by  the  door 
of  her  car,  had  the  door  inadvertently  slammed  shut  upon 
one  of  his  fingers.  How,  silently,  he  wrapped  his  hand- 
kerchief about  his  nearly  severed  ringer-tip.  giving  no  sign 
that  he  was  hurt,  lest  the  knowledge  cause  snock  to  one 
whose  strength  the  years  had  drained.  And  to  remember 
how.  when  he  was  a  congressman  in  Washington,  he 
would  not  accept  even  a  box  of  candy  from  someone  for 
whom  he  had  done  a  favor,  lest  it  seemed  to  lay  a  price 
upon  his  honor. 

"And  he  never  has  smoked  nor  taken  a  drink  of  liquor 
in  his  life."  she  says. 

She  likes  to  remember,  too.  her  grandfather,  that  strong, 
hardy  man  who  settled  in  that  little  ( )hio  hamlet,  then 
known  as  Canal-W  inchester.  Who.  when  the  day's  work 
was  done,  loved  to  go  down  and  sit  by  the  edge  of  the 
canal  from  which  the  village  took  its  name,  and  lift  his 
eyes  to  the  stars  and  play  upon  his  violin  the  music  that 
was  in  his  heart. 

Quite  naturally  Margaret  Speaks  has  inherited  that 
strength,  that  courage,  that  love  of  music, 
.  Almost  as  soon  as  she  began  to  talk,  she  began  to  sing. 
And  so.  to  her,  singing  is  not  merely  a  career  to  be  served 
at  all  costs.  It  is.  more  precisely,  something  that  she  does 
as  naturallv  as  breathing.  It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of 
life. 

"My  husband  regards  my  work  as  a  business,  just  as  he 
regards  his  own  work."  she  said.  "There  is  no  clash  of 
interests  between  us.  We  each  have  our  own  work,  and 
when  the  work  is  done  we  have  our  home,  our  life 
together." 

They  live  in  Xew  York,  but  the  home  to  which  she 
refers  with  happy  pride  is  one  which  they  built  in  north- 
ern Westchester.    And  there  (Continued  on  page  60) 


"Memory  Lane"  leads  to  a  dear  Cape 
Cod  cottage  in  northern  Westchester. 


Margaret's  charming  work-room  is  a 
place   for   comfort   and  inspiration. 
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The  Easy  Aces'  pro- 
gram originated  in 
bridge  games  they 
played  with  friends 

BY    JACK  HANLEY 


IF  you're  looking  for  glamour  don't  call  on 
the  Easy  Aces.  Or  if  you  expect  an  erudite 
discourse  on  the  cultural  influence  of  radio 
in  American  home  life,  ditto.   Goodman  Ace 
and  his  drawling  wife,  Jane,  are  fresh  out 
of  glamour,  hokum  and 
affectation ;   they're  re- 
freshingly un-colorful — 
delightfully  normal. 

I  was  vaguely  appre- 
hensive about  interview- 
ing the  Aces.  I'm  al- 
ways apprehensive  about 
talking  to  a  professional 
funny  man.  Comedians 
have  a  trick  of  being 
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Jane  and  Goodman  Ace 

either  impressively  serious  about  their  com- 
edy or  using  you  as  a  target  for  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  gags  at  which  you  are  supposed  to 
laugh  enthusiastically. 

The  Aces  live  in  one  of  New  York's 
smartest  apartment  hotels.  It  wouldn't  have 
surprised  me  at  all  if  a  stiff-backed  butler  had 
opened  the  door  and  ushered  me  in.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  Goodman  Ace,  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  answered  my  ring.  A  small, 
boxlike  contrivance  like  a  baby  radio  on  his 
desk  was  chattering  away  in  a  thick  Brook- 
lyn accent. 

"It's  a  Teleflash,"  Ace  explained.  "Works 
oyer  the  'phone  wires.'  It  gave,  I  gathered, 
racing  results  almost  as  soon  as  the  horses 


themselves  knew  them.  Ace  studied 
a  racing  sheet  as  the  voice  droned, 
then  tossed  the  sheet  aside. 

"I  didn't  even  show,"  he  observed, 
with  no  great  chagrin. 

I  ventured  a  brilliant  bit  of  deduc- 
tion.  "You  play  the  horses,"  I  said. 

"It's  our  favorite  recreation,"  Ace 
said.  "Jane  and  I  go  to  the  tracks 
whenever  we  can." 

Not  being  a  follower  of  the  sport 
of  kings  myself,  I  looked  anxiously 
for  the  hectic  and  feverish  signs  of 
the  rabid  gambler  in  Goodman's 
face.  Unless  the  ever-present  cigar 
cocked  in  his  mouth  was  indicative, 
there  weren't  any  signs  on  the  ami- 
able and  open  Ace  countenance.  Ap- 
parently racing  was  purely  a  pleas- 
ant recreation — no  more. 

"Listen  to  this  announcer,"  he 
grinned,  turning  the  machine  louder. 
"I  get  quite  a  few  funny  ideas  from 
him  for  Jane's  mispronunciations." 
The  racing  announcer  was  struggling 
valiantly  with  a  polysyllabic  word 
which  finally  threw  him.  Ace  made 
a  note  on  a  pad.  I  asked  about  Jane's 
microphone  "dumbness." 

"Several  persons  have  written 
about  that,"  he  said.  "One  man 
wrote,  saying  he  liked  the  program, 
but  why  was  Jane  so  dumb?  I  an- 
swered that  Jane  wasn't  dumb 
enough.    That's    one    reason  why 


listeners  find  Jane's 
misuse  of  words  so 
funny — it's  flatter- 
ing to  people  to 
hear  someone  make  a  mistake  in  a 
word  when  they  know  the  correct 
one.  But  we  don't  'punch'  gags  like 
that  across ;  we  don't  emphasize  them 
and  wait .  for  laughs.  The  lines  are 
almost  thrown  away — and  if  listeners 
get  them  it's  okay  and  if  they  don't 
it's  okay." 

There,  I  believe,  is  the  secret  of 
the  Easy  Aces'  popularity,  if  secret 
there  be.  The  team  is  well  named. 
They  work  easily,  naturally.  There's 
no  frenzied  striving  for  "sock" 
laughs,  no  vaudeville  comedy.  Good- 
man Ace's  tolerant  delivery  and 
Jane's  amusing  drawl  are  the  es- 
sence of  naturalness.  It's  not  hard 
to  feel  that  you  know  this  team,  that 
they're  friendly,  amusing  people 
rather  than  a  hardworking  comedy 
team.  And  that's  exactly  what  they 
are.  Ace's  gently  caustic  digs  and 
Jane's  delightfully  blank  oblivious- 
ness have  their  counterparts  in  cou- 
ples we  all  know ;  less  brilliantly 
funny,  perhaps,  but  basically  the 
same.  One  of  the  funniest  lines  in 
their  program  came  from  life. 

You  remember  the  broadcast  in 
which  Jane  was  writing  a  letter.  And 
at  the  end  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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RADIO  STARS 


F  it  were  not  for  radio,  there  mightn't  have 
been  a  'Porgy  and  Bess.'  " 
The  words  were  spoken  in  the  deep  full  voice  of 
George  Gershwin.  He  continued: 
"Last  year  some  people  criticized  me  because  I 
weiu  on  the  air  for  'Feen-a-mint.'  They  said  that  if  I 
broadcast  at  all,  I  should  have  a  more  dignified  sponsor. 

"I'm  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  to  answer  what 
seems  to  me  an  utterly  stupid  objection.  As  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  labels  of 
a  cathartic,  a  toothpaste  or  an  automobile.  A  sponsor 
pays  me  to  broadcast  my  music  to  millions.  That's  the 
main  issue.  It  may  sound  commercial.  And  it  is!  I'm 
not  ashamed  of  being  commercial-minded.  Why  should 
I  be  ashamed?  It's  a  means  to  an  end.  Let  me  tell 
you,"  and  he  waved  a  forefinger,  "it  was  just  because  I 
was  paid  by  a  sponsor  that  I  could  afford  to  take  the 
time  to  do  the  one  thing  I've  always  wanted  to  do — 
compose  an  opera." 

I  looked  at  him  admiringly.  I  have  known  George 
Gershwin  a  good  many  years.  During  that  time  he  has 
steadily  gained  in  competence,  in  social  position,  in  suc- 
cess, in  maturity,  but  he  has  lost  none  of  his  original 
enthusiasm. 

I  remembered  a  day,  nine  years  ago,  when,  with 
his  boyish,  see-what-I've-got-here  manner,  he 
handed  me  a  book. 

"Read  it.    I  want  to  do  an  opera 
out  of  this,"  he  had  said.  The 
book  was  "Porgy."  And 
George  Gershwin 


said  that  to  me  even  before  "Porgy"  became  a  successful 
Theatre  Guild  drama. 

At  the  time  I  wasn't  impressed.  I  didn't  really  know 
Gershwin.  The  Gershwin  who  can  frankly  and  accurately 
appraise  himself,  his  abilities  and  ambitions ;  the  Gershwin 
who  is  a  combination  of  nerves,  of  emotions  and  sheer 
level-headedness,  of  steel  and  intuition,  an  intuition  so 
great  that  when  he  wrote  his  first  long  piece,  although 
he  knew  he  could  take  several  of  its  themes  and  transpose 
them  into  quick  money-making  songs,  he  refused  to  be 
tempted.  He  felt  that  the  piece  in  its  entirety  would  live. 
He  was  right.  For  the  past  twelve  years,  ever  since 
George  Gershwin  played  it  with  Paul  Whiteman's  orches- 
tra during  that  gentleman's  first  memorable  jazz  concert 
at  Carnegie  Hall,  no  one  has  topped  "The  Rhapsody  in 
Blue."  And  for  music  lovers  it  has  lost  none  of  its 
magnetism. 

When  Gershwin  confided  his  operatic  ambition,  I  was 
but  dimly  aware  of  these  facts.  The  previous  week 
Vincent  Youmans  had  also  told  me  he  intended  writing 
an  opera.  The  next  day  another  composer  publicly  made 
the  same  vow.  An  opera  to  a  composer  is  what  the 
great  American  'novel  is  to  a  newspaper  man.  It's  the 
big  thing  they're  always  going  to  do  .  .  .  some 
day.  Only  they  never  do  it. 
Gershwin  did. 

And  you  can't  just  sit  down  and  dash  off 
an  opera.   It  meant  a  lot  to  George  Gersh- 
win.   It  meant  not  being  side-tracked  by 
big  commercial  projects.   It  meant  giving 
up  his  painting.    It  meant  giving  up 
many  amusements.    It  meant  spending 
a  hot  summer  on  Folly  Island  near 
Charleston.    It  meant  going  abroad, 
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not  to  sun  himself  on  the  Riviera,  but  to  study  counter- 
point. It  meant  constant  building  .  .  .  building.  Although 
"An  American  in  Paris"  was  a  gratifying  success,  to 
Gershwin  it  was  merely  a  step  toward  his  goal — the 
opera.  This  meant  more  and  more  work,  and  study  with 
Joseph  Schillinger,  the  musicologist  who  made  him  con- 
centrate on  modern  harmony. 

Then,  after  all  that,  Gershwin  considered  himself  ready 
to  begin  the  actual  composing,  which  took  two  years  more. 

With  justifiable  pride  he  showed  me  the  finished  pub- 
lished score — five  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  the  original 
of  which  he  has  had  photostated.  And  he  showed  me 
the  orchestration  he  did  himself,  seven  hundred  pages  of 
closely  written  music,  all  in  his  own  hand. 

No  wonder  Gershwin  is  furious  when  people  doubt 
that  he  does  his  own  orchestrations. 

"I  have  only  one  answer  to  that — every  orchestra  in 
America  employs  two  men  who  do  the  orchestrations,  so 
why  shouldn't  I  be  considered  competent  to  do  my  own  ?" 

He  stared  again  at  the  many  pages. 

"Radio  has  done  a  lot  for  me,"  he  said  softly.  He 
paused.  Then,  "I  agree  that  radio  can  kill  a  popular 
song  faster  than  any  other  medium.  For  the  present  I 
am  restricting  the  'Porgy'  music.  However,  I  shall  shortly 
release  two  of  the  dance  tunes,  and  the  songs  have 
already  gone  to  a  gifted  few — to  Everett  Marshall,  to 
Conrad  Thibault,  to  Jane  Froman  and  to  Lawrence 
Tibbett. 

"Yes,  radio  does  a  lot  to  kill  the  sale 'of  a  song.  But, 
in  its  way,  it  has  repaid  me.  Because  I  made  money 
from  my  broadcasts  I  could  afford  not  to  write  a  Broad- 
way show,  which,  of  course,  takes  much  time  and  effort, 
and  thus  I  could  work  on  my  opera. 

"Besides,  I  feel  that  radio  (Continued  on  page  82) 


"Radio  enabled  me  to 


write  'Porgy  and  Bess/" 
says  George  Gershwin 


BY   NANETTE  KUTNER 


Radio's  big  thrill, 
the  new  Jumbo  Fire- 
Chief  program,  all 
agree,  is  colossal! 


Right,  Jimmy 
Durante,  star 
of  "Jumbo." 
And  beyond  is 
Jumbo  himself 
with  admirers. 


VER  a  half-century  ago,  Phineas  Taylor  Bar- 
num,  the  greatest  showman  of  his  time,  nego- 
2  tiated  the  purchase  of  a  huge  African  elephant, 
w  M  yclept  Jumbo,  from  the  London  Zoological  Gar- 
dens.   Its  advent  in  America  was  three-sheeted 
far  and  wide,  with  P.  T.  informing  the  Amer- 
ican public :  "It's  the  biggest  thing  yet." 

Jumbo  delivered  as  advertised,  something  which  not  all 
of  Bafnum's  products  did,  until  it  came  to  an  untimely 
end  in  a  railway  accident  in  Canada  in  1885.  Because 
the  sawdust  maestro  repeatedly  stressed  the  titanic  pro- 
portions of  Jumbo  in  his  ballyhoo,  the  name  has  since 
slipped  into  the  language  as  a  synonym  for  anything  of 
exceptional  size — Jumbo-peanuts.  Jumbo-firecrackers,  and 
so  on. 


The  weekly  "Jumbo"  broadcast  which  the  Texaco 
Company  brings  to  the  air  over  the  NBC  network  every 
Tuesday  night  deserves  its  title.  As  Barnum  said  of  his 
elephant:  "It's  the  biggest  thing  yet."  How  successful 
it  will  be  on  the  air  remains  to  be  seen,  but  its  size 
never  will  be  questioned.  As  the  movie  magnates  are 
supposed  to  say,  "It's  colossal — Ml  a  big  way." 

Eagerly  watching  the  ethereal  progress  of  "Jumbo"  will 
be  John  Hay  (Jock)  Whitney.  New  York's  millionaire 
sportsman.  Whitney  holds  a  half -interest  in  Billy  Rose's 
show  of  the  same  name,  which  gives  two  performance's 
daily  at  the  old  Hippodrome  in  New  York.  Except,  of 
course,  on  Tuesday  when  it  goes  over  the  air  for  Texaco, 
at  the  price  of  $12,500  per  broadcast. 

Aside  from  the  financial  return  from  the  radio.  Whit- 
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Left,  Jimmy  Durante, 
Arthur  Sinclair,  Donald 
Novis  (on  floor)  and 
W.  J.  McCarthy  sur- 
round Gloria  Grafton. 
(Beyond)  Jumbo's  girls. 


ney  is  hoping  that  it  will  create  a  desire  in  the  provinces 
for  listeners-in  to  see  "Jumbo"  on  their  visits  to  New 
York.  The  chance  to  bring  "Jumbo"  into  a  hundred  mil- 
lion homes  once  a  week  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Texaco's  offer  as  the  cash  itself,  not  that 
$12,500  is  anything  to  be  sneezed  at,  even  by  guys  who've 
hired  an  elephant,  and  not  a  white  one,  they  fervently 
hope. 

"Jumbo"  will  give  twelve  performances  weekly,  in  a 
theatre  which  seats  4,500.  At  that  rate.  New  York's  reg- 
ular army  of  theatre-goers  soon  would  be  exhausted.  It 
will  be  the  tourist  trade  which  will  put  "Jumbo"  across, 
if  it  is  to  go  across — the  tourist  trade  lured  to  the  Hip- 
podrome by  the  weekly  broadcasts.  For  sheer  advertis- 
ing, the  radio  tie-up  is  the  greatest  break  any  show  ever 
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received.  It's  even  better  than  being  raided  by  the 
police. 

Because  of  the  advertising  possibilities  of  the  radio, 
there  are  many  along  Broadway  who  insist  that  Whit- 
ney and  his  associates  should  pay  Texaco  for  the  privilege 
of  the  national  hook-up,  instead  of  receiving  money  from 
the  gasoline  company.  Certainly  the  broadcasts  bring 
"Jumbo"  before  millions  who  otherwise  never  would  hear 
of  the  production. 

Whitney,  a  personable,  blondish  chap,  who  stands  over 
six  feet  and  is  in  his  early  thirties,  has  three  ambitions. 
One  is  to  win  the  Grand  National,  a  four-mile  steeple- 
chase which  is  run  at  Aintree,  England,  every  spring.  His 
horse,  Easter  Hero,  finished  second  a  few  years  ago.  the 
closest  Jock  ever  came.    His  (Continued  on  page  83) 
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DON'T  MARRY  A 


BY  MARY  WATKINS  REEVES 

Decorations  by  Irene  Zimmerman 


O  YOU'D  like  to  marry  an'whestra  leader, 
would  you?  You'd  like  to  join  the  eniable 
ranks  of  The  Women  Behind  the  Baton — those 
lucky  creatures  whose  lives  are  glamorous  with 
French  labels,  reflected  glory,  celebrity  guest 
lists,  town  cars  and  servants,  opening  nights 
and  brilliant  parties.  Plus  a  handsome  husband  wbose 
dancing  tunes  are  famous  the  world  around. 

Well,  before  you  decide  too  surely  that  you  want  a 
band  pilot  in  the  family  I'm  going  to  tell  you  some  stories 
that  may  make  you  look  at  your  prospective  bank-teller 
or  insurance  salesman  with  a  new  glint  in  your  eye.  For 
if  you  should  wed  a  radio  orchestra  leader  the  odds  would 
be  exactly  three  to  one  that  your  marriage  couldn't  last. 
And  that,  my  dear,  is  from  actual  statistics  of  both  net- 
works. 

There's  a  dread  jinx  on  the  Women  Behind  the 
Baton.  They  have  every  item  for  happiness  that  money 
and  fame  can  get  for  them  except  that  greatest  item  of  all 
— the  companionship  of  the  men  they  married.  As  a  group 
they're  the  loneliest  women  in  all  radiodom.  And  it's 
trite  but  true  that  love  flies  through  the  window  pretty 
quickly  when  there's  only  one  person  on  the  inside  look- 
ing out. 


Band  Leader  Johnny  Green 
enjoys  a  dance  with  his  wife. 


And  here  are  Lily  Belle 
Lombardo  and  husband  Guy. 
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BAND  LEADER.  GIRLS 


There's  a  jinx  on  the 
women  behind  the  ba- 
ton—but some  of  them 
know  how  to  beat  it! 


Take  any  six  p.  m.,  any  evening.  Mrs.  Average  House- 
wife knows  that  her  husband  is  coming  home  to  his  supper 
and  slippers  and  a  game  of  bridge  or  a  movie.  And  if 
that  prospect  makes  Mrs.  A.  H.  anything  but  thrilled, 
then  she  should  talk  to  some  of  her  less  fortunate  sisters 
who  married  baton  wielders. 

At  six  p.  m.  every  evening,  including  Sundays,  Mrs. 
Orchestra  Leader  is  flicking  the  last  speck  of  dust  from 
her  husband's  top  hat.  raising  her  lips  for  a  quick  g'bye 
kiss,  then  settling  down  to  a  lonely  dinner  and  a  long  and 
lonelier  evening.  Mr.  O.  L.  will  be  away  until  three  or 
four  in  the  morning  at  the  hotel,  night  club  or  ballroom 
that  boasts  his  music.  He'll  catch  a  bite  of  supper  during 
intermission,  he'll  have  a  broadcast  or  two,  and  the  rest 
of  the  evening  he'll  spend  under  the  adoring  gazes  of 
the  young  lovelies  who  dance  to  his  music— bowing  to 
their  applause,  playing  and  sometimes  singing  their  re- 
quests, and  greeting  them  with  the  obligatory  personal 
handshake  which,  as  any  bandsman  will  tell  you,  makes 
customers  out  of  one-time  guests. 

Mrs.  O.  L.  has  that  to  muse  on  while  she  sits  at  home 
idly  twiddling  her  lily-white  thumbs.  And  sit  at  home 
— or  somewhere  else — she  must,  since  musicians'  wives 
who  'go  to  work'  with  their  husbands  are  frowned  upon 
by  the  dance-band  industry.  It  isn't  as  though  she's  had 


Mr.  O.  L.  to  herself  any  that  afternoon,  either.  Oh,  no! 
Not  in  this  radio-minded  world.  He  slept,  necessarily, 
till  noon ;  then  he  was  off  on  his  endless  round  of  rehear- 
sals, recordings  and  all  the  other  things  maestros  have 
to  do  to  stay  maestros.  If  Mrs.  O.  L.  has  seen  him  for 
an  hour  at  lunch  and  a  few  minutes  between  five  and 
six  in  the  afternoon,  she's  been  lucky,  indeed.  Many 
evenings  he  just  simply  wears  the  spare  tails  in  his  dress- 
ing-room, without  getting  home  to  change. 

All  of  which,  when  you  first  think  of  it,  shouldn't  really 
be  so  unbearable  for  a  rich  wife.  Money  opens  so  many 
doors  to  amusement.  You  could  manage  to  stay  happy, 
you  think. 

Well,  the  odds  are  again  three  to  one  that  you  couldn't. 
And  I  have  this  first-hand  from  the  women  who  should 
know.  For,  because  you  love  your  orchestra  leader, 
nothing  quite  compensates  for  his  absence,  for  the  home 
you  can't  have,  and  consequently  the  children  you  can't 
very  well  have,  because  you  never  know  when  home  is 
going  to  be  London,  Hollywood,  Miami  or  a  time  table. 

Surely  then,  those  who  are  making  successes  of  their 
marriages  have  found  a  secret  for  the  lonely  days  and 
nights.  Let's  see  what  their  secrets  are,  how  they're  hold- 
ing their  celebrated  husbands. 

Probably  the  longest  record  (Continued  on  page  54) 


Margaret  Livingston 
is  Mrs.  Paul  Whiteman. 


Lovely  Harriet  Hilliard 
is  Ozzie  Nelson's  wife. 


Mary  Danis  works  with 
husband   Enoch  Light. 


Carmen  Castillio, 
Mrs.  Xavier  Cugat. 
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Tune  in  on  "Melodiana,"  on  Sun- 
days, to  hear  the  lovely,  lilting  voice 
of  Bernice  Claire  (left),  former  star 
of  many  New  York  musical  pro- 
ductions and  well  known  to  radio 
listeners.  And  here  is  Rose  Bamp- 
ton,  contralto  star  of  the  Palm- 
olive  Beauty  Box  Theatre.  Rose 
has  arranged  her  work  in  opera  at 
the  Metropolitan  so  as  to  make 
possible  this  present  radio  series. 
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Upper  left,   Lou  el  I  a 
Parsons  brings  Myrna 
Loy  to  the  air.  Upper 
right,  Joan  Bennett 
and  Herbert  Marshall 
with  Louella.  Below, 
Gary   Cooper   at  the 
mike  and  beside  him  Sir 
Guy  Standing.  And  the 
duo  to  the  left,  Louella 
and    Grace  Moore. 
Lower  left,  Louella  with 
Victor  McLaglen  and 
Edmund  Lowe.  Across 
the  center,  Clark  Gable 
broadcasts.  Frances 
Langford  and  Rosalind 
Russell  (left),  Louella 
and    Jean  Harlow 
(right).     And  finally, 
last   but   never  the 
least,  Louella  and 
lovely  little  lady, 
k        Merle  Oberon. 


RADIO  STARS 


THELKHR  SAY 


BY  DOROTHY 


H  E  R  Z  O  G 


When  Louella  Parsons  calls  the  stars  come  running! 


BACK  in  the  infant  days  of  motion  pictures,  when  Wally 
Beery  was  making  two-reel  comedies  at  the  old  Essanay 
Studio  in  Chicago,  he  little  thought  that  one  morning,  some 
twenty  years  later,  he  would  be  consenting  to  co-star  with 
the  scenario  editor  of  his  studio  when  she  made  her  radio 
debut  in  Hollywood.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Wally  could  not 
have  known.  Neither  could  the  scenario  editor  of  this 
studio — Louella  O.  Parsons.  For  then  neither  Hollywood, 
the  talkies,  nor  radio  had  been  officially  born. 

One  morning,  some  twenty  years  later,  in  1933,  when 
they  were  going  strong,  Wally  was  called  from  his  break- 
fast with  the  words: 

"Louella  Parsons  wants  to  talk  to  you." 
Not  only  was  Wally  at  breakfast,  but  propped  up  on  the 
table  before  him  was  Louella's  newspaper  movie  column 
and  there  was  a  story  in  that  column,  as  there  had  been 
many  times  since  those  old  Essanay  days,  about  him. 
He  answered  the  telephone : 
"Hello,  Louella." 

"Wally,"  the  voice  on  the  other  end  was  a  little  breath- 
less, "I've  just  signed  a  radio  contract." 
"You  have !" 

"I  have  to  do  an  interview  with  a  star  over  the  air 
every  week.    Will  you  be  on  my  first  program?" 
Now  Wally,  like  most  Hollywood  stars,  is  not 
any  too  inclined  to  the  radio  unless  it  be 
to  appear  on  his  own  program. 


"You've  just  got  to  do  this  for  me,  Wally,"  Louella 
entreated. 

Wally  pondered. 

"All  right.    I'll  do  it  for  you,  Louella." 

The  following  week,  Mary  Pickford  agreed  to  do  the 
same  thing.  Practically  every  star  in  pictures  has  ap- 
peared with  Louella  O.  Parsons  on  her  radio  programs. 

Why — so  many  people  have  asked  and  do  ask — why 
do  the  stars  consent  to  do  what  Louella  asks  when 
they  don't,  or  won't,  for  many  others? 

One  answer  is:  Louella  Parsons  is  the  dean  of 
motion  picture  writers.    She  has  sat  behind  an 
editorial  desk  and  has  mingled  in  business  and 
society  with  motion  picture  folk  for  years.  She 
has  seen  countless  stars  come,  countless  stars 
go.    She  has  known,  and  knows  intimately, 
executives,  producers,  players,  directors, 
scenarists.  The  newcomer  to  the  screen 
seeks   Louella   Parsons.     A  word 
from  Louella  may  make  or  break 
a  beginner  and  even  be  of  con- 
sequence to  an  established 
personality. 

For,    Louella  has 
(Coni 
page 


BY  BEATRICE 


Edgar  A.  Guest  relaxes  comfortably  in  the  living-room  ot  his 
Detroit  home,  with  his  daughter,  Janet,  and  their  canine  pet. 


Who  wants  an  easy  game?    The  sport's  in  the  odds 


WENTY  years  ago  I  had  started  my  writing 
career  interviewing  Eddie  Guest  and  here  I 
was  ahout  to  interview  him  again. 

"Our  Eddie,  I  knew  him  when — "  Oueer 
how  a  snatch  of  a  phrase,  like  a  whiff  of  per- 
fume, or  a  bar  of  music,  will  leap  the  years, 
bring  back  the  past,  clear  as  today's  skv,  vital  as  today's 
life. 

It  took  me  across  the  ocean,  to  the  year  1890,  to  a 
father  and  son  out  walking. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  England,  one  takes  a  stroll. 
It  is  one  of  the  things  done  over  there.  It  was  done  five 
centuries  ago  and  probably  will  go  on  being  done  until 
Doomsday.    It's  a  good  old  British  custom  ! 

On  that  particular  Sunday  morning,  a  small  lad  and 
his  very  tall  dad  were  strolling  the  hills  of  Birmingham, 
talking  about  America,  that  wonderful  land  to  which 
they  were  so  soon  to  sail.  The  greatest  country  on  earth, 
dad  said,  where  dreams  come  true!  The  land  of  peace 
and  plenty ;  where  men  weren't  separated  by  class  lines 
— these  folks,  gentry ;  those  folks,  commoners.  Where  a 
man  was  a  man  for  a'  that ! 

"It's  the  man  that  counts,"  young  Eddie's  father  told 
him,  "not  his  station  in  life,  or  the  clothes  he  wears.  See 
this  shabby-looking  fellow  coming  toward  us?  Just  a 
laborer,  but  the  salt  of  the  earth.    A  good  husband  and 


father,  a  good  neighbor  and  friend.  Not  shabby  inside, 
Eddie.    A  fine,  decent  chap." 

.  Little  Eddie,  soaking  up,  sponge-like,  all  he  could  learn 
about  this  amazing  world,  ran  a  little  faster  to  keep  up 
with  his  dad's  long  legs.     Dad  didn't  tell  him  fairy 
stories.   He  didn't  talk  about  kings,  millionaires,  geniuses.! 
He  thought  the  plain,  common  people — "just  folks" — j 
were  the  most  interesting  on  earth. 

A  stylish  carriage  rolled  by.  with  its  pair  of  high-] 
stepping  thoroughbreds,  its  coachman  and  groom,  in  mag-J 
nificent  trappings.  Inside,  in  solitary  grandeur,  rode  aj 
faultlessly-tailored,  stately  personage,  fairly  oozing  wealth] 
and  woe.    A  toff ! 

"Poor  beggar."  mused  dad.  "Fed  up  on  everything.! 
No  wonder  he  looks  glum,  with  nothing  to  do  but  loaf. J 
What's  life  without  a  job?  It's  bad  for  anyone,  rich  oil 
poor,  to  be  out  of  work,  Eddie." 

He  stifled  a  sigh.  At  that  moment  he.  himself,  wa 
out  of  work.  Business  reverses  had  almost  beggared  him. 
He'd  barely  salvaged  enough  to  make  a  new  start  in 
new  land.  He  looked  down  at  the  silent  lad  at  his  side,  a 
the  rosy  face  so  suddenly  serious.  What  was  his  littl 
nibs  thinking  about  ? 

"A  -penny  for  your  thoughts,  Eddie!"  joked  dad 
Eddie  shook  an  absorbed  young  head.  So  much  ha 
soaked  in  !   He  said  it  over  to  himself.   "Just  folks"  wer 


NEVER  LET  LIF 
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Edgar  Guest,  with  Cliff  Arquette,  new 
editor  of  the  "Welcome  Valley  Chronicle." 


Eddie  himself,  the  man  whose  homely 
verse   delights   and   helps  millions. 


you're  up  against/'  says  Eddie  Guest,  poet-philosopher 


the  grandest  people !  It  was  what  you  were,  not  what 
you  had.  that  made  you  somebody !  If  your  soul  wasn't 
shabby,  it  didn't  matter  about  your  coat.  It  was  work 
that  made  a  man  happy ! 

A  little  walk,  a  little  talk  in  the  fitful  sunshine  of  an 
English  summer.  As  casual  as  the  sunbeams  that  made 
a  leafy  pattern  at  their  feet.  Yet  enduring,  true,  vital 
enough  to  span  an  ocean,  focus  that  little  boy's  point  of 
view  for  all  time  and  live  on  in  the  heart  and  works 
of  America's  best  loved  poet-philosopher. 

"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Eddie!"  Little  did  dad 
guess  that  one  day,  across  the  sea,  they  would  offer  this 
funny  little  son  of  his  a  fortune  for  his  thoughts ! 

Eddie's  printed  thoughts,  at  first,  in  a  daily  homespun 
rhyme  in  his  own  Free  Press  column ;  then  syndicated  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  land ;  then  in  volumes  of 
verse  and  prose — one.  two,  three,  a  dozen,  and  more ! 

Eddie's  spoken  thoughts,  at  first,  before  Rotary  clubs, 
churches,  societies ;  then,  as  his  audiences  outgrew  walls, 
on  the  air,  going  into  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lowly 
homes,  carrying  with  them  the  warm  handclasp,  the  cheer 
and  friendliness  of  America's  neighbor. 

And  now,  Eddie's  thoughts  dramatized  on  the  movie 
screen. 

It  seemed  as  if  Eddie's  dad,  gone  on  years  ago,  rode 
in  the  taxi  along  with  me  as  I  traveled  to  the  Free  Press 

BEAT  YO 


building.  A  glad,  proud  dad,  full  of  reminiscences  .  .  . 
"My  Eddie!  Always  a  worker.  Always  on  the  job." 

A  pang  of  pity  shot  through  me  for  all  jobless  men. 
I  remembered  the  sad  years  when  Eddie's  dad  had 
tramped  Detroit's  streets  looking  for  a  job.  For  the 
Guest  family  arrived  in  America  just  in  time  to  meet  the 
panic  of  1892.  Eddie's  father,  a  bookkeeper,  lost  his  job 
when  his  firm  failed.  Through  grueling  years  of  unem- 
ployment he  battled  on,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
desperate  dads.  His  face  grew  haggard,  his  hair  white, 
but  his  fighting  heart,  his  faith  in  America,  never  faltered. 
A  fellow  could  lose  all  and  still  be  a  winner.  America 
was  still  the  grandest  country  on  earth ! 

There  was  no  work  for  an  experienced  accountant  in 
those  lean  years,  but  there  were  odd  jobs  for  schoolboy 
Eddie.  He  ran  errands  at  the  corner  grocery  store  for 
precious  dimes  and  quarters.  His  wide  grin  and  cheery 
off-key  whistle  amused  the  customers.  They  missed  him 
when  he  wasn't  there.    "Where's  Eddie?"  they'd  ask. 

The  corner  drugstore  catered  to  the  tired  business  man. 
One  could  drop  in  there  for  a  quick  lunch  and  laugh,  a 
cigar,  a  paper.  Eddie  was  soon  installed  behind  the  coun- 
ter as  a  soda  clerk.  He  continued  to  amuse  the  cus- 
tomers. Just  to  see  that  bright,  brisk  youngster  almost 
falling  into  the  glass  showcase  in  his  eagerness  to  reach 
a  customer's  favorite  brand  of  {Continued  on  page  74) 
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WHILE  THEY 


WEREN'T  LOOKING 


Here  we  look  in  on  another  broadcast.  Fascinating, 
fleet-footed,  sweet-singing  Eleanor  Powell,  before 
the  microphone  for  "The  Flying  Red  Horse  Tavern" 
half-hour.  Miss  Powell,  who  made  a  dazzling  hit 
with  her  tap-dancing  and  singing  in  Broadway  musi- 
cals, vaudeville  and  night  clubs,  leaped  into  wider 
fame  in  "The  Broadway  Melody  of  1936."  With 
Hollywood  all  agog  over  her,  she  returned  to  New 
York  for  "At  Home  Abroad."  Now,  because  s"he  sings 
almost  as  well  as  she  dances,  she  is  a  hit  on  radio. 


RADIO  STARS 


"We've  got  to  laugh," 
says  Eddie  Cantor. 
"Laughter  is  food 
and  drink.    It's  sun- 


shine.   It's  life!" 


ARE  COMEDIANS  THROUGH 


HINGS  matter  to  Eddie  Cantor.  That's  why 
he  matters,  as  he  does,  to  all  of  us.  Great 
things  matter.  Little  things.  Inventions.  Prog- 
ress. Big  business.  Home.  Family.  Friends. 
The  tears  in  a  fellow's  eyes  and  why  they  are 
there.  His  wife's  clothes.  (He  was  responsible 
for  his  Ida  losing  twenty  pounds,  she  told  me.  He'd 
watch  every  mouthful  she  ate.  He  said:  "Sfie  spent  a  lot 
of  money  on  clothes  and  she  doesn't  look  so  good  in  them 
when  she's  fat.")  The  whole  living  of  life  matters  to 
Eddie,  from  bacon  and  eggs  at  breakfast  to  the  signing  of 
a  contract  at  night.  You  matter  to  him.  I  matter  to  him. 
There  is  a  tremendous  heart  in  that  small,  dynamic  body. 

We  sat  at  lunch,  Eddie  and  I,  in  the  Brown  Derby. 
Eddie  said,  at  once — he  always  has  something  to  say, 
something  vital,  something  he  cares  about :  "There  was  a 
paragraph  in  a  local  newspaper  the  other  day.  Written  by 
some  radio  critic  chap.  He  came  out  and  stated  that 
comedians  were  through  on  the  air.  In  a  year  or  two,  he 
said,  there  would  be  no  comedians  in  radio.  He  gave  as 
his  reason  for  this  startling  announcement,  his  premature 


epitaph,  that  we  never  change  our  type  of  stuff,  never 
change  otir  personalities. 

"I  want  to  tell  you  that  comedy  never  will  die!  Nor 
comedians.  Not  in  pictures,  nor  on  the  stage,  nor  on  the 
air,  nor  in  the  hearts  of  men.  And  if  comedy  does  die,  the 
race  of  men  will  be  in  their  death-throes — the  only  time 
when  a  laugh  is  not  possible. 

"And  why,"  urged  this  small  Big  Man,  eating  scram- 
bled eggs  and  finnan  haddie  as  he  talked,  "why  should 
comedians  change  their  stuff,  their  personalities?  Take 
Jack  Benny — Jack  has  spent  years,  some  of  them  lean 
years  of  apprenticeship,  years  of  hard  work,  of  struggle 
and  effort,  and  trying-again,  in  order  to  perfect  his  stuff, 
make  his  personality  saleable.  And  now  he  has  made  it 
saleable.  He, has  signed  a  big  radio  contract.  He's  a 
wow  on  the  air..  He's  wowing  them  in  the  movies. 
1  It  's  finally  got  what  he  wants  and  where  he  wants.  And 
should  he  now  right  about  face  and  change  what  he  is 
doing,  what  they  are  buying?   What  for? 

"Take  Burns  and  Allen,  W.  C.  Fields,  Amos  &  Andy 
— take  me,  ditto. 
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(Left)  Eddie  Cantor,  radio's  big  little 
man,  with  his  stooge,  Parkyakarkas. 
(Above)  Eddie  celebrated  his  twenty-first 
wedding  anniversary  while  convalescing 
from  an  operation.  Here  is  his  family: 
(Left  to  right)  Janet,  Eddie,  Mother  Ida, 
Natalie.  (Rear  row)  Edna,  Marjorie  and 
Natalie  Cantor.  And  (right)  Eddie  tries 
his  gags  on  another  comedian,  Jack  Benny. 


ON  THE  AIR? 


"Why,  to  change  a  comedian's  personality,  his  'line,' 
hecause  it  remains  the  same,  would  be  like  smashing  a 
statue  on  which  a  sculptor  had  worked  a  life-time  because 
the  statue  always  remains  the  same.  If  you  go  to  look 
at  Michelangelo's  'Moses,'  you  go  because  you  feel  like 
seeing  the  'Moses'  and  not  because  you  feel  like  seeing 
Rodin's  'The  Thinker.'  If  you  go  to  see  Whistler's  'Por- 
trait Of  His  Mother,'  you  go  because  you  want  to  see  that 
portrait  and  not  the  'Mona  Lisa.'  It's  the  same  in  every- 
thing. If  you  go  to  see  Garbo,  you  go  because  you  want 
to  see  Garbo  and  not  because  you  want  to  see  Miriam 
Hopkins.  And  you  go  to  see  these  works  of  art,  these 
personalities,  because  you  know  what  you  will  see, 
you  know  what  to  expect.  They  give  you  what  you 
want. 

"Another  thing  you  can  take  from  me — comedy  is  the 
hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  do.  Most  especially  and 
particularly,  comedy  on  the  air.  I  ought  to  know.  I 
never  wanted  to  be  anything  but  a  funny  boy.  From 
my  first  days  in  the  Ghetto  of  New  York,  I  wanted  to 
make  folks  laugh.    They  gotta  laugh.    Laughter  is  med- 


BY     GLADYS  HALL 


icine.  It's  tonic.  It's  food  and  drink.  It's  sunshine.  It's 
health.    It's  life. 

"It's  so  .easy  to  make  people  cry.  And  do  you  know 
why?  Because,  and  especially  during  these  recent  years, 
we  are  all  on  the  verge  of  tears.  All  of  the  time,  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  tears.  For  one  reason  or  another.  Maybe 
one  of  the  kids  is  sick.  Maybe  it's  the  wife  or  the  mother. 
Maybe  it's  the  mortgage  or  the  bank  balance  or  the  job 
or  unemployment.  Maybe  it's  just  because  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  world  are  tearful  right  now.  I  don't  know. 
But  I  do  know  that  we  are  all  ready  to  cry  at  any  given 
moment.  And  all  we  need  is  a  little  extra  shove,  a  word, 
a  gesture,  a  plaintive  song — and  we're  drowning ! 

"So,  it's  easy  for  the  dramatic  stuff.  It's  easy  to  make 
tragic  stuff  successful  when  success  is  measured  by  tears. 
Easy  to  get  copious  results  when  we  play  on  the  minor- 
keyed  heart-strings  of  the  world.  They're  ready,  tears 
are,  to  fall  from  the  eyes  of  millions  .  .  . 

"And  that  being  the  case,  it's  relatively  harder  to 
make  people  laugh.  It's  exactly  twice  as  hard.  For  there 
are  two  motions  to  make.   When  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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A  NUT  ABOUT  HORSES 


HE  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  highest 
salaried  performers  of  radio;  he  is  one  of  the  screen's 
most  popular  stars ;  he  has  a  lovely  wife  and  three  ador- 
able children.  Yet  Bing  Crosby's  cup  is  not  running 
over.    For  he  never  has  won  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap. 

By  way  of  explanation,  in  case  you  are  unfamiliar  with 
Bing's  pet  hobby,  horse  racing,  the  Santa  Anita  Handicap 
is  America's — and  that  means  the  world's — richest  horse 
race.  It  was  run  for  the  first  time  last  winter  at  the 
newly  opened  Santa  Anita  race  track  in  California,  a 
picturesque  and  imposing  course  built  at 
the  very  back  door,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Hollywood  movie  studios. 

It's  possible  Bing  may  never  realize  his 
ambition  of  winning  the  rich  race,  the 
$100,000  in  prize  money  that  goes  with  it 
and  the  handsome  gold  trophy  which  the 
governor  of  California  presents  to  the  winner.  However, 
if  you  will  take  a  look  at  Bing's  "past  performances,"  to 
use  a  turf  phrase,  you  will  concede  that  he  generally 
accomplishes  what  he  sets  out  to  do. 

The  sun  was  scarcely  up  as  I  leaned  against  the  rail 
of  the  beautiful  race  track  at  Saratoga,  New  York,  and 
listened  to  the  famous  singer,  all  thoughts  of  stage,  screen, 
business  and  contracts  fled  for  the  moment,  while  he 
spoke  of  his  horses,  of  racing,  of  his  hopes  for  his  own 
string.    His  eyes  glowed  with  enthusiasm. 

The  night  before,  under  flood  lights  by  the  "sales  ring," 


where  each  year  a  million  or  more  dollars  worth  of 
juvenile  race  horses  change  hands  at  auction,  I  had 
watched  Bing  bid  for  a  long-legged  bay  beauty  which  my 
catalogue  told  me  was  by  Black  Servant  out  of  imp. 
Bessie  Alix  (whatever  "imp."  means).  By  fifties,  then 
hundreds,  the  price  soared  as  other  owners  sought  the 
pretty  young  thoroughbred.  But  there  was  a  determined 
light  in  Bing's  eye.  Finally  the  auctioneer  nodded  toward 
him.  Sixteen  hundred  dollars !  Later  the  same  evening 
he  bought  another  horse  for  $300. 

The  next  morning,  he  told  me  the  $1,600 
beauty  would  be  named  Shim  Sham  and 
the  $300  one,  Hangover. 

"I'd  be  thinking  of  a  hangover,  too,  if 
I'd  spent  $1,900  last  night,  like  that,"  I  told 
him.    He  laughed. 

"I  like  to  pick  odd  names  for  my  horses," 
he  explained.  "The  one  I  bought  the  other  night  for 
$1,000,  I'm  naming  Jig  Time.  Maybe  one  of  these  three 
will  win  the  big  handicap  at  Santa  Anita.  But,  of  course, 
maybe  they  won't,  too,"  he  conceded  as  an  afterthought. 
"That's  my  big  ambition — to  see  my  colors  in  front  in 
that  handicap." 

"What  are  your  colors?"  I  asked. 

"Blue  and  gold,"  he  replied.  "I  have  a  blue  and  gold 
necktie  I  wear  to  the  track  on  days  when  my  horses  are 
racing.  It  brings  me  luck.  And  Dixie  (he  refers  to 
Mrs.  Crosby,  better  known  as  Dixie  Lee)  has  a  blue  and 


BY  RUTH 
GERI 


Wide  World 


Horses!  Horses!  Horses!  And 
where  they  go,  Bing  Crosby  follows! 


gold  scarf  she  wears,  too,  just  for  extra  luck." 

"Is  she  a  racing  enthusiast,  too?"  I  asked,  aware  I 
might  be  treading  on  dangerous  ground,  since  many  wives 
of  husbands  who  race  horses  are  decidedly  not.  Dixie, 
apparently,  is  an  exception. 

"Is  she !"  her  husband  exclaimed.  "I  should  say  she 
is !  Why,  she  gets  as  big  a  kick  out  of  the  horses  as  I  do. 
You  know,  nearly  every  morning  out  on  the  coast  I  get 
up  at  5.30  so  I  can  be  at  the  track  at  6.30  to  watch  the 
horses  exercise.  Usually  she's  right  with  me.  And  when 
a  woman  gets  up  at  5.30,  she's  enthusiastic!" 

Bing  had  no  horses  of  his  own  at  Saratoga,  save,  of 
course,  the  new  ones  he  bought  while  there.  He  shipped 
them  at  once  to  his  Rancho  Santa  Fe  in  California  where 
his  other  horses  are  quartered.  Yet  on  the  morning  I 
talked  with  him,  he  had  left  a  comfortable  bed  in  the 
luxurious,  if  somewhat  old-fashioned  hotel,  and  hied 
himself  to  the  track  to  watch  other  people's  horses  exer- 
cise. While  the  slim,  shiny  thoroughbreds  galloped  about 
the  tree-lined  course,  he  talked  of  horses  and  racing,  of 
his  own  turf  hopes. 

"I've  always  been  a  nut  on  racing,"  he  confided.  "Six 
or  seven  years  ago,  when  I  first  began  to  get  just  a  little 
bit  of  money,  one  of  the  things  I  used  to  do  with  any 
surplus  I  happened  to  have  was  bet  it  on  a  horse.  More 
often  than  not  I  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  to  the  track  to 
watch  the  horse  run,  but  I  liked  to  have  a  bet  down,  just 
the  same. 

"Away  back  in  those  days —  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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Bing  Crosby  and  his  diminutive 
16-year-old  jockey,  Billy  Martin. 


A  tender  story  of  Deane 


1/ 


Janis,  romantic  singer 


of  the  Camel  Caravan 


DEANE  JANIS  brings  a  note  of  glamour,  excitement 
and  beauty  into  radio. 

The  old  order  is  changed.  One  sees  less  and  less 
of  the  broken  down  vaudevillian  who  turns  to  radio  as 
his  last  hope  of  existence.  And  more  and  more  there 
come  into  the  ascendency  girls  like  Deane  Janis,  whose 
lovely  romantic  voice  you  hear  twice  weekly  with  Walter 
O'Keefe  on  the  Camel  cigarette  hour. 

Deane  prefers  to  sing  the  romantic  numbers.  And 
there's  a  very  thrilling  reason  for  that.  For  she  knows 
that,  no  matter  where  he  is,  Stanley  Pascal  is  listening 
to  her,  wishing  that  he  were  with  her. 

And  that  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  strangely 
glamorous  romances  in  radio. 

Deane  met  Stanley  in  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  she 
was  recuperating  from  a  strenuous  eighteen-weeks'  sing- 
ing engagement  in  Chicago.  And,  although  it  had  been 
marvelously  exciting,  she  was  wondering  if  show  busi- 
ness were  worth  the  time  and  energy  that  it  demanded. 
Then  one  night  at  a  sparkling  party  someone  brought 
a  handsome  man  to  her  and  murmured  an  introduction. 
Deane  looked  into  Stanley's  eyes.  Their  hands  touched 
briefly  and  Deane  knew  that  this  was  the  romance  for 
which  she  had  been  waiting. 

In  telling  me  about  it  the  other  day  she  said:  "I  don't 
know  how  I  knew  it,  but  I  did.  Yet  at  that  very  moment 
something  told  me  that  we  soon  were  to  be  separated. 
However,  I  am  a  complete  fatalist.  1  believe  absolutely 
that  what  is  to  be  will  be." 

With  these  curiously  mixed  emotions  she  lived  for  the 
next  several  weeks.  Stanley  is  a  gold-mining  engineer. 
And  although  his  official  residence  is  San  Francisco  his 
work  takes  him  to  many  cities.  She  thought :  "How 
nice  it  would  be  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  and  be  near 
Stanley."  But  the  strange  feeling  of  impending  separa- 
tion which  she  had  had  at  that  first  meeting  persisted. 
And  then  her  little  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  symbol 
of  its  fulfillment  was  a  telegram  from  Hal  Kemp,  the 
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orchestra  leader,  telling  Deane  that  the  band  was 
opening  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  in  New  York  and 
that  her  old  job  was  waiting  for  her. 

She  might  have  ignored  that  wire  or  she  might 
have  answered  with  a  polite  refusal.  But  she 
didn't. 

"1  will  try  to  make  you  understand  about  that." 
she  said,  her  beautiful  eyes  deep  and  earnest.  "You 
see,  New  York  meant  all  the  things  in  show  busi- 
ness that  I  wanted.  It  is  the  hub  and  the  center 
of  the  profession  I  had  chosen.  1  had  worked 
hard.  I  had  had  a  few  good  breaks  of  which  I 
felt  I  had  made  the  most.  But  I  was  far  from  ac- 
complishing the  goal  1  had  set  myself. 

"Stanley  was  a  success.  1  felt  that  I  must  be 
a  success,  too.  That  I  had  to  prove  myself  before 
I  could  be — well,  let's  say  worthy  of  him.  Does 
that  make  sense  ?"  She  was  trying  very  hard  to 
convey  a  clear  picture  of  the  emotions  which  tor- 
mented her  at  that  time.  "My  ambitions  were 
high.  I  had  to  go,  that  was  all.  And  I  fell  that  if 
I  didn't  accept  this  opportunity  1  would  regret  it  .  .  . 
that  I  would  turn  into  one  of  those  people  who. 
in  later  life,  are  always  saying:  7/  I  only  had  done 
this.  //  I  only  had  done  that,  things  might  have  been 
different. '  One  of  those  people  who  makes  a  de- 
cision and  then  hasn't  the  courage  to  stick  by  it." 

And  so  she  and  Stanley  said  goodbye  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  to  be  but.  one  of  a  long  succes- 
sion of  goodbyes. 

They  are  always  meeting  and  always  parting. 
Whenever  it  is  possible  Stanley  flies  to  New  York 
to  be  with  Deane  for  a  few  breathless  hours. 

The  airplane  provides  the  wings  for  this  ro- 
mance. And  although  sometimes  it  terrifies  Deane 
to  think  of  Stanley  flying  across  the  continent  so 
often  (the  report  of  every  air  crash  leaves  her  weak 
and  trembling)  she  calms  (Continued  on  piuic  68) 
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NANCY   WOOD  PRESENTS 

NINO  MARTINI 


Wide  World 


Nino  Martini  has  an  epicurean  zest  -for  food, 
dines   frequently   with   his   teacher,  whose 
loves   to    prepare   the   singer's   favorite  d 


He 
cook 
ishes. 


Above — and  doesn't  it  tempt  you? — a  platter 
of  Italian  antipasto,  a  dish  which  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  French  hors  d'oeuvres. 


ro 


HAVE  you  ever  noticed  how  set  most  of  us 
are  in  our  ideas  about  foreign  people  and 
foreign  foods  and  how  prone  we  all  are  to  slip 
into  generalities  about  our  brothers  across  the 
pond  ? 

You  know  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean — 
"Frenchmen,"  someone  will  announce  with  complete  con- 
viction, "Frenchmen  are  all  excitable  and  eat  only  frogs' 
legs  and  snails."  Or,  "The  English  have  no  sense  of 
humor  and  live  on  underdone  beef  " 

Furthermore,  I'm  sure  that  if  you  were  to  ask  anyone 
to  describe  an  Italian  tenor  in  a  few  words,  he'd  immedi- 
ately draw  you  a  word  picture  of  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
possessed  of  few  good  looks,  too  much  weight  and  an 
inordinate  and  practically  exclusive  fondness  for  garlic 
and  ravioli ! 

Certainly  that's  the  accepted  notion — or  at  least  it  was 
until  Nino  Martini  appeared  on  the  operatic  horizon. 
Now,  however,  all  that  is  changed  for  it  seems  that  an 
Italian  tenor  can  be  young,  slender  and  romantic  in  ap- 
pearance. While  his  taste  in  foods,  you'll  be  glad  to  hear, 
includes  a  variety  of  dishes  bearing  strange  sounding 
names,  perhaps,  but  composed  entirely  of.  ingredients  that 
are  familiar  to  all  of  us.  What's  more,  ravioli  is  conspicu- 
ous by  its  absence  and  garlic  by  the  restraint  with  which  it 
is  used!  So  I'm  sure  you'll  find  an  entire  meal  made  up 
of  Martini  favorites  intriguingly  unusual  and  entirely  to 
your  liking. 
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But  first  let  me  introduce  Mr.  Martini  to  you  person- 
ally— not  alone  as  a  thrilling  voice  featured  on  the 
Chesterfield  program  on  Saturday  evenings  but  also  as  the 
thoroughly  likable  young  man  that  I  found  him  to  be, 
during  the  course  of  an  interview  that  was  full  of  color 
and  surprises 

I  must  confess  that  our  conversation  did  not  start  off 
auspiciously,  however,  for  Mr.  Martini,  having  just  eaten, 
wished  to  relax  over  his  coffee  and  cognac.  And  not  being 
hungry,  he  most  emphatically  did  not  wish  to  speak  about 
the  subject  on  which  I  had  come  to  interview  him — 
namely,  his  favorite  foods. 

"Oh,  no,"  he  objected.  "Do  not  ask  me  alwiut  food 
when  I  have  just  finished  eating!"  He  tempered  his  re- 
fusal with  a  smile  that  was  both  conciliatory  and  disarm- 
ing and  continued:  "Ask  me  about  singing,  about  beauti- 
ful women,  about  radio,  Hollywood,  the  opera.  .  .  .  Or 
let  me  tell  you  about  V  erona,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  where 
I  was  born  and  educated.  But  I  beg  of  you  do  not  ask  me 
to  become  a  cook  for  your  article! 

"Besides,"  he  went  on,  noticing  the  keen  disappoint- 
ment depicted  on  my  face,  "I  am  so  stupid  about  such 
things  that  1  could  not  be  even  one  little  bit  helpful."  (All 
this  with  a  delightful  accent  and  a  merry  twinkle  in  his 
eye.)  "I  eat  when  1  like,  where  I  like,  what  I  like — and 
plenty  of  it.  Mostly,  however,  I  eat  at  the  home  o\  mj 
voice  teacher,  because  his  wife  and  their  cook  know  how 
1  like  to  have  things  prepared."  (Continued  on  /><u/<'  56) 


RADIO  STARS 


"you  can't  BE 

LOVEtY 
WITHOUT 
A  SOFT 


SMOOTH  SHIN 


DOES  Merle  Oberon  use 
cosmetics?  Yes,  like 
most  other  modern  women,  she 
does!  "But,"  says  this  charm- 
ing star,  "I'm  not  afraid  of  Cos- 
metic Skin.  I  remove  make-up 
thoroughly  —  the  Hollywood 
way.  I  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap!" 

No  girl  wants  to  risk  the  dull- 
ness, enlarged  pores,  tiny  blem- 
ishes, that  mean  Cosmetic  Skin 
has  developed.  No  wise  girl 
will  neglect  Merle  Oberon's 
advice ! 

Cosmetics  Harmless  if 
removed  this  way 

Lux  Toilet  Soap's  ACTIVE 
lather  removes  every  trace  of 
dust  and  dirt,  stale  rouge  and 
powder  so  they  won't  choke 
your  pores.  Lux  Toilet  Soap 
keeps  skin  lovely — the  way  you 
want  yours  to  be! 

Why  don't  you  use  it— be- 
fore you  renew  your  make-up 
during  the  day,  ALWAYS  be- 
fore you  go  to  bed  at  night. 


ft/or rted  aiout 
Cosmetic  Skin? 


MERLE  OBERON,  charming  star  of 
Samuel  Goldwyn  Productions,  never 
takes  chances  with  unattractive 
Cosmetic  Skin!  Here  she  tells  you 
how  to  guard  against  this  danger. 


/l/o  ffsta 'fd  be. 
cosmetics  rtorouMi/ 


Mzn  afii/aifs -faL 
■for  50 fit,  smooth  skin 
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RADIO  STARS 


NOTHING  BUT  THE  TRUTH 

Radio  favorites  try  hard  to  answer  your  questions 


Frank  Parker 

Popular  singer 
and  star  of 
"The  Atlantic 
Family,"  he  de- 
clares that  his 
favorite  song  is 
the  charming 
"Sweet  Mystery 
of  Life." 


What  Was  or  is  Your  Remedy 
for  "Mike"  Fright? 

Deems  Taylor:  "I  try  to  re- 
remember  that  I*m  talking  to  only 
three  people,  in  other  words  to  the 
average  number  of  people  sitting 
around  the  average  radio  set." 

Kate  Smith:  "I've  never  ex- 
perienced any — so  have  no  remedy 
to  offer.  My  pet  superstition  is  to 
hold  a  large  (usually  chiffon) 
handkerchief  in  one  hand  while  I 
broadcast — I  think  it's  lucky!" 


Neila 
Goodelle 

Plays  her  own 
accompani- 
ments. This 
young  d  a  r  k- 
haired  beauty 
of  radio  began 
as  understudy 
and  earned  her 
place  as  a  star. 


David  Ross:  "I  know  of  no 
remedy  for  mike- fright.  After 
ten  years  of  radio  I  still  tremble 
on  occasion.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  an  extended  experience  with 
the  microphone  tends  to  break- 
down fear." 

Dcane  Janis:  "I  don*t  think  of 


Deane  Janis 

New  soloist  and 
bright  star  of 
Camel  Cara- 
van's new  series 
with  Walter 
O'Keefe,  Louis 
Sorin,  Ted  Hus- 
ing  and  Glen 
Gray's  or- 
chestra. 


the  thousands  of  people  that  are 
listening  to  me.  If  I  do,  I  have 
a  tendency  toward  nervousness. 
Otherwise,  I  have  the  quieting 
feeling  that  I'm  completely  in  a 
world  of  my  own." 

John  Barclay:  "I  find  that  con- 
centration on  the  character  I  am 
playing  helps  me  more  than  any- 
thing else  .  .  .  this  applies  to  both 
singers  and  actors." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "Experience 
— the  more  years  I  sing  the  less 
nervous  I  become." 


Deems  Taylor 

A  close-up  of 
one  of  the  na- 
tion's foremost 
music  critics 
and  commenta- 
tors who  dis- 
cusses music  on 
the  Swift 
program. 


Gabriel  Heattcr:  "After  f out- 
years  I  still  feel  the  same  thump 
every  time — I  am  like  a  man  who 
has  learned  to  walk  with  ghosts — 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  run  them 
out." 

Elsie  Hitz:  "I  have  never  been 
able  to  find  a  remedy  and  I'm  still 
trying." 

Ray  Perkins:  "Mike  fright  can- 
not be  remedied ;  it  can  only  be 
alleviated  by  super-will  power. 
The  biggest  stars  suffer  from  mi- 
crophobia  at  times." 


Gabriel 
Heatter 

Editor,  author 
and  commenta- 
tor, he  now  re- 
ports the  out- 
standing world 
events  in  his 
new  Saturday 
and  Sunday 
news  programs. 


Patti  C ha  pin:  'I  imagine  I  am 
in  front  of  my  friends — singing 
directly  to  them — and  forget  that 
I  am  in  a  studio  just  singing  to 
a  'mike'." 


Al  Pearcc:  "There  is  no  remedy 
for  'mike'  fright.  It  takes  long 
experience  to  get  over  it.  I  never 
have  entirely  succeeded." 

Bcnay  Venuta:  "Never  had  any, 
or  stage  fright,  either,  for  that 
matter.  Must  be  that  I'm  a  true 
exhibitionist !" 

I  sham  Jones:  "As  I  happen  to 
be  leader  of  an  orchestra  I  do  not 
have  any  occasion  to  have  'mike' 
fright" ' 


Rudy  Vallee 

His  Fleishmann 
Variety  Hour 
program  con- 
tinues to  make 
a  bright  spot 
for  your  regu- 
lar Thursday 
night  radio 
listening. 


Babs  Ryan:  "I  still  have  it." 

Andre  Kostelanetz:  "I  never 
have  had  any  fear  of  the  micro- 
phone." 

Fritzi  Scheff:  "There  is  none 
except  experience." 

Dale  Carnegie:  "I  have  not  one 
remedy  but  three.  I  try  to  become 
intensely  interested  in  what  I  am 
saying ;  I  stop  thinking  about  my- 
self; and  finallv.  I  subscribe  to 


Margaret 
Speaks 

A  young  singer 
who  in  record 
time  rose  from 
guest  star  to 
soprano 
soloist  for  the 
"Voice  of  Fire- 
stone." (See 
Pages  24-25) 


the  theory  that  practise  makes 
perfect." 

Neila  Goodelle:  "A  small  audi- 
ence in  the  studio  is  my  remedy 
and  sometimes  it  works." 

Ted  Hammerstein :  "Sorry,  but 
[  guess  1  was  horn  without  it." 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples 
make  YOU  feel  left  out! 

BETWEEN  the  ages  13  and  25,  important 
glands  develop.  This  causes  disturbances 
throughout  the  body.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  the  skin.  It  breaks  out  in  pimples. 

But  even  bad  cases  of  adolescent  pimples  can 
be  corrected — by  Fleischmann's  Yeast.  Fleisch- 
mann's  Yeast  clears  the  skin  irritants  out  of  the 
blood.  And  when  the  cause  of  the  skin  eruption 
is  removed,  the  pimples  disappear. 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  3  times  a  day,  be- 
fore meals,  until  skin  clears.  Start  today! 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 


C<  ;    -  ,■  ■    1936.  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 
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How  to  combat 

CONSPICUOUS 
SHINY  NOSE 

LARGE  PORES,  FLOURY  BLOTCHES 


6,000,000  women  find 
Luxor  Face  Powder  shine-proof! 

•  Conspicuous  nose!  Ugly  large  pores!  Un- 
sightly skin  shine!  Of  course  you  don't  want 
them.  Then  use  the  face  powder  6,000,000 
women  find  combats  skin -moisture— Luxor, 
the  moisture-proof  powder. 

Every  face  gives  off  skin  moisture.  Most  of 
all,  around  the  nose  where  glands  are  highly 
active  and  skin-moisture  waits  in  each  pore 
opening  to  mix  with  face  powder.  To  cause 
shine,  clogged  pores,  floury  blotches. 

So  change  at  once  to  Luxor.  It  won't  even 
mix  with  water  in  a  glass,  as  you  can  easily 
prove  for  yourself.  Therefore,  it  won't  mix 
with  similar  moisture  on  your  skin,  as  a  trial 
will  quickly  demonstrate. 

Luxor  comes  in  many  smart  new  shades, 
blended  by  scientists  in  our  laboratories  to 
flatter  blondes,  brunettes  and  in-betweens  with 
gorgeous,  natural  effect.  It  bears  the  Seal  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute  because  Luxor 
does  all  we  claim  and  is  wonderfully  pure. 

Insist  on  Luxor  by  name  and  get 

FREE!  2  drams  of $3  perfume 

A  sophisticated,  smart  French  scent,  La  Richesse.  Sells 
regularly  at  department  stores  for  $3  an  ounce.  An  en- 
chanting gift  to  win  new  friends  for  Luxor.  Powder  and 
perfume  together  for  the  price  of  Luxor  powder  alone. 


Coupon  brings  4-piece  make-up  kit! 


n 

Luxor  Hand 
Cream  Softens 

Like  Magic 

A  marvelous 
cream  guaranteed 
no  n  -  sticky! 
Amazing  new 
skin-softener  for 
hands.  Keeps 
them  soft,  white, 
smooth  Atall  cos- 
metic counters. 


Luxor,  Ltd.,  1335  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Please  send  me  your  4-piece  make- 
up kit  including  generous  amount  of 
Luxor  Moisture-Proof  Powder,  Lux- 
or Rouge,  Luxor  Special  Formula 
Cream  and  Luxor  Hand  Cream.  Here 
is  10c  to  help  cover  mailing.  (Offer 
not  good  in  Canada).  Check, 
Powder:  Rose  Rachel  □  Rachel  □ 
Flesh  □ 

ROUGE :  Radiant  □        Medium  □ 
SunglowQ  Pastel  □ 

Vivid  □  RoseblushD 

Name  

Address  

Cf  f>  


'Pan  t  Atatttf  a  Hand  Jleadet,  C/hhi 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


for  marital  happiness  among  radio's  band 
leaders  belongs  to  the  Little  Jack  Littles. 
And  if  you  knew  capable  Tea  Hellman 
Little,  you  wouldn't  wonder  why.  For 
thirteen  years,  since  she  was  barely  six- 
teen and  Jack  was  only  twenty  months 
her  senior,  they've  been  just  about  the 
happiest  folks  you  can  imagine.  And 
Tea's  accomplished  that  by  being  her  hus- 
band's very  efficient  little  business  man- 
ager. She's  the  only  orchestra  leader's 
wife  in  radio  who  acts  in  that  capacity. 

Jack,  lucky  fellow,  has  only  to  sing  and 
play  for  his  living ;  it's  his  wife  who  wor- 
ries about  all  the  business  and  financial 
details  of  his  career.  She  signs  his  con- 
tracts, talks  turkey  to  sponsors  and  agents, 
supervises  his  publicity,  his  wardrobe,  his 
health — and  dotes  on  doing  it. 

"Which,"  she  tells  me,  "leaves  me  about 
two  seconds  a  day  to  think  of  becoming 
lonely  or  dissatisfied!" 

Mrs.  Little  has  her  life  routined  to  a 
science.  Every  six  p.  If.,  when  Jack 
leaves  his  Hudson  River  penthouse  to 
conduct  his  band,  he  meets  his  wife's  sec- 
retary coming  in.  The  secretary  and  Tea 
have  dinner  together,  then  begin  their  day's 
work,  which  will  occupy  them  until  about 
midnight.  From  midnight  until  three,  Mrs. 
Little  has  her  only  free  period,  out  of 
every  twenty- four  hours,  to  do  exactly  as 
she  pleases — read,  write  letters,  take  a 
leisurely  bath  or  plan  how  she's  going  to 
spend  her  regular  manager's  ten  per  cent 
of  Jack's  income,  which  is  her  very  own 
to  squander  as  she  pleases.  The  Littles  re- 
tire around  four,  sleep  until  noon,  and 
then  whatever  business  occupies  Jack  until 
dinner  occupies  Tea,  too,  since  she's  the 
business  end  of  the  partnership.  Mrs. 
Little  has  cleverly  seen  to  it  all  these 
years  that  she  has  neither  the  cause  nor 
the  time  to  pine  away  of  loneliness. 

Lily  Belle  Lonibardo,  Guy's  lovely 
blonde  Mrs.,  admits  that  often  for  days 
on  end  she  hardly  has  an  undisturbed  hour 
with  her  busy  husband. 

"But,"  she  adds,  "all  my  life  there've 
been  so  many  things  I  wanted  time  to  do 
that  now  that  I  have  that  time  I  couldn't 
possibly  get  bored.  I  knew  when  I  mar- 
ried Guy  what  the  life  would  be  like,  that 
musicians'  wives  are  necessarily  neglected 
and  must  depend  on  their  own  resource- 
fullness  for  much  of  their  happiness.  "So," 
she  led  me  to  her  drawing  table,  "I  have 
interests!" 

Well,  Lily  Belle  designs  boats  and 
dresses.  When  Guy  had  his  yacht,  Tempo. 
built  it  was  she  who  supervised  the  speci- 
fications and  the  driving  of  every  copper 
nail.  Their  yawl  and  cruiser,  which  they 
keep  anchored  near  their  Connecticut  farm, 
are  the  products  of  Lily  Belle's  pencil, 
too — to  say  nothing  of  most  of  her  stun- 
ning gowns.  When  Carmen  Lombardo's 
wife  ran  her  fashionable  dress  shop  it  was 
nothing  for  one  of  Lily  Belle's  creations 
in  the  window  to  stop  Madison  Avenue 
sidewalk  traffic. 

In  addition  to  all  that,  she  runs  a  River- 
side Drive  apartment,  the  Connecticut 
country  place,  and  keeps  her  bans  packed 


to  accompany  Guv  on  any  travelling  he 
has  to  do.  Last  winter  he  made  a  six- 
months'  tour  of  one-night  stands.  Did 
Lily  Belle  pine  away  in  a  lonely  hotel 
room  each  evening,  dislike  sleeping  on  a 
bumpy  bus  seat  every  night?  No,  she  was 
having  the  time  of  her  life  catching  up 
on  her  geography  and  reading.  And  be- 
cause Guy  likes  a  wife  who  can  take  that 
life  like  a  trouper,  they  get  along  per- 
fectly swell. 

Margaret  Whiteman  is  another  of  those 
resourceful  women  who  have  made  good 
at  the  difficult  job  of  their  marriages.  As 
Margaret  Livingston  of  stage  and  pictures, 
she  cancelled  four  big  contracts  to  wed  her 
Paul,  who  didn't  want  his  wife  to  work — 
only  to  find  herself  far  busier  since  than 
she's  ever  been  before ! 

The  fact  is.  after  nightfall,  you  seldom 
see  Paul  without  her.  He  wants  her 
around,  and  because  show  business  has 
always  been  her  first  love,  she  adores 
dressing  up  and  going  everywhere  he  goes. 
She  does  a  terrific  amount  of  his  necessary 
entertaining,  sitting  almost  nightly  with 
guests  at  whatever  spot  he's  playing,  while 
her  husband  drops  over  during  intermis- 
sions. She's  Paul's  figure-head,  first  ad- 
visor and  ambassador  of  good  will,  and 
after  five  strenuous  years  of  it  she  says 
she  wouldn't  have  it  any  other  way.  Her 
daytimes  are  occupied  with  running  their 
colossal  modernistic  apartment  in  the  flaw- 
less way  Paul  wants  that  colossal,  mod- 
ernistic apartment  run.  Which,  take  it 
from  Margaret,  is  no  snap,  despite  four 
servants  and  a  generous  exchequer. 

The  morning  I  saw  her.  and  it  was 
well  before  noon,  she'd  merely  been  up 
till  four  the  night  before  at  one  of  her 
husband's  rehearsals  for  "Jumbo."  With- 
out even  yawning  she  told  me :  "I  couldn't 
possibly  tell  you  hoiv  I  fill  my  time,  be- 
cause there  just  isn't  ever  any  time  to  fill ! 
And  now,  of  course,  there's  Sugar  Plum." 

Which  is  the  given  name  of  one  of  the 
cutest  little  girl-babies  you  can  imagine. 
The  King  of  Jazz  and  his  missus  recently 
adopted  her.  And  if  Radio  Row  sees  less 
than  usual  of  Margaret  these  nights  it's 
because  she  just  can't  bear  to  leave  Sugar 
Plum  at  home  all  by  her  tiny  little  self- 
even  with  the  finest  registered  nurse  the 
Whitemans  could  find  in  Manhattan. 

If  ever  the  know-it-alls  have  predicted 
a  marital  disaster  they've  done  it  about 
the  recently  wed  Duchins.  People  have 
been  waiting  to  see  how  happy  a  girl  like 
Marjorie  Oelrichs  could  be  with  young 
Eddie.  For  he  is  one  of  the  hardest-work- 
ing of  all  the  orchestra  leaders  and  she.  a 
former  New  York  debbie.  is  used  to  the 
life  of  a  popular  social  butterfly.  How, 
people  have  wondered,  can  Mrs.  Duchin 
continue  her  social  night-life  without  a 
husband  to  escort  her?  How  can  she  lit, 
alone,  into  the  amusements  of  her  friends? 

Well,  if  the  first  six  months  of  mar- 
riage are  the  hardest,  then  Marjorie  and 
Eddie  arc  in  for  a  lifetime  of  happiness. 
For  Marjorie  has  been  willing  to  no  half 
to  routine  her  social  life  as  nearly 
(Continued  on  Page  58) 
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I'M  GETTING  TO  BE 
LIKE  THAT  GIRL  IN  THE 
ADS.  MEN  TAKE  ME  OUT 
ONCE-AND  DROP  ME 


'by  THE  WAY- DID 
EVER  READ  ONE 
THOSE  LIFEBUOY 
^. . .  CARE  FULL  Y  ? 


you) 

OF  L 
ADS 


So  easy  to  offend— 
without  even  knowing  it! 

EVEN  ON  the  coldest  winter  day,  don't  take  a  chance 
with  "B.  O."  {body  odor).  Clothing  is  heavier,  rooms 
often  stuffy.  "B.  O."  is  instantly  noticed.  Bathe  regu- 
larly with  Lifebuoy.  It  purifies  and  deodorizes  pores. 


Kind  to  your  complexion 
Lifebuoy  lathers  richly,  cleanses  deeply,  tones  and 
freshens  the  skin.  And  "patch"  tests  on  the  skins  of 
hundreds  of  women 
show  Lifebuoy  is 
more  than  20%  milder 
than  many  so-called 
"beauty  soaps." 

A  pproved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Bureau 

BAT  HE    WITH  LIFEBUOY- 

MAKES  WASHDAY  EASY  AS  PIE 


SAFE 


/LOOK,  MOTHER 
)  BOUGHT  ME  A 
/  LITTLE  WASH- 
l  BOARD  AND  TUB- 
NT'S  JUST  LIKE  HERS! 


NOBODY  USES 
WASHBOARDS 
NOWADAYS  / 


f  WELL,  MY  MOTHER 
V  USES  A  WASHBOARD 
(TO  SCRUB  CLOTHES 


MY  MOTHER 
SAYS  THAT'S 
WHAT  RUINS 
THE  CLOTHES 


SMARTY! 
HOW  DOES 
YOUR  MOTHER 
WASH  HER 
CLOTHES  THEN 


WITH  RINSO1  IT  GIVES 
LOTS  OF  SUDS  THAT 
SOAK  OUT  THE  DIRT. 
MOTHER  DOESN'T 
SCRUB  OR  BOIL  AT  ALL 


GOLLY!  THAT 
SOUNDS  EASY. 
I'M  GOING  TO 
TELL  MOTHER 
ABOUT  RINSO 


MY  MOTHER  ALSO 
SAYS  RINSO  IS 
LIKE  A  MAGIC 

WAND  FOR 
DISHWASHING. 


NEXT  WASHDAY, 

^  MY,  IT  LOOKS 
SNOWY-JUST  LIKE 


'HANG  UP  MY 
.DOLLY'S  DRESS, 

TOO,  MOTHER. 

I  JUST  WASHED; 
IT  IN  RINSO 


MY  CLOTHES.  RINSO 
CERTAINLY  SOAKS 
CLOTHES  WHITER 
AND  BRIGHTER!  ' 


These  richer,  safer  suds  are 
easier  on  clothes  and  hands 


'4s 


JTS  enough  to  make  you 
A  sing  for  joy-to  see  the 
Oneness  of  clothes  that  are 
washed  the  easy  Rinso  way. 
And  there's  no  hard  scrubbing 
withRmso.  No  boiling,  either 
in  Eanso's  thick,  creamy  suds 
dirt  soaks  out.  That  makes' 
clothes  last  2  or  3  times  longer 
Rinso  is  safe  for  colors.  The 
makers  of  33  washers  say  "Use 
Rmso."  Good  for  dishes 


THE  SUDS  ARE 
THICK  AND  LIVELY 
-EVEN  IN  HARD  ' 
WATER  7~ 
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y\fcw  A  LASH 
BEAUTIFIER 
I N  CtoWMy  F  0  R  M 

Ready  to  use  ...  no  water  needed 

A  sensational  new  mascara  called  . 
Creamy  Winx 

NOW  every  woman  — no  matter  how 
skimpy  her  eyelashes  — can  have  beau- 
tiful, alluring  eyes  — admired  by  all. 

Easily  !  Instantly  !  Creamy  Winx  comes  in 
a  tube,  ready  to  use.  No  mixing  with  water  ! 
No  bother.  As  simple  as  using  lipstick. 

Always  ready  for  use  anywhere,  any  time. 
You  simply  squeeze  out  a  bit  of  Creamy 
Winx  on  a  dry  brush  and  apply— instantly 
your  lashes  look  longer,  darker,  more  luxuri- 
ant. And  natural,  not  artificial. 

Creamy  Winx  keeps  the  lashes  soft  and 
silky,  with  no  danger  of  brittleness  and,  of 
course,  this  new  style  Creamy  Winx  does  not 
smart— it  is  tear-proof,  smudge-proof  And 
absolutely  harmless. 

Today,  buy  a  tube  of  this  new  Creamy 
Winx-Black,  Brown  and  Blue -at  all  10c 
counters.* 

•        •  • 

Winx  Mascara  is  also  presented  in  cake 
form,  Black,  Brown  and  Blue,  10c* 


CAKE 


CREAMY 


WINX 


if  If  you  are  not  near  a  10c  store,  you  may 
order  direct  from  Ross  Company,  243  West 
17th  Street,  New  York  City,  by  sending  10c, 
checking  whether  you  wish  □  Creamy  □  Cake 
□  Black  □  Brown  □  Blue. 

Name   

Street   
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"And  where  do  they  live?"  I  interrupted, 
fairly  jumping  in  my  excitement  as  I 
thought  I  perceived  daylight  ahead. 

"Their  apartment  is  on  Central  Park 
West,  two  blocks  from  here,"  replied  this 
gentleman  from  Verona,  obviously  sur- 
prised at  my  growing  signs  of  pleasure. 

"Can't  I  see  them  and  ask  them  about 
your  food  preferences  ?"  I  hazarded,  put- 
ting my  cards  on  the  table  with  a  show 
of  determination  but  with  little  actual  hope 
that  he'd  agree  to  my  proposition.  Imagine, 
then,  my  complete  delight  and  amazement 
when  the  reply  was  an  immediate  and 
gracious :  "Certainly,  why  not  ?  Shall  we  go 
at  once?    Wait,  I'll  phone  them." 

And  that's  how  it  came  to  pass,  fellow 
Martini  enthusiasts,  that  I  went  walking 
with  Nino — Central  Park  on  our  right  (I 
suppose  it  was  still  there,  I  really  didn't  see 
it!) — the  possibility  of  dire  failure  left  far 
behind,  the  prospect  of  complete  success 
directly  ahead.  As  we  walked  I  learned 
from  my  gay  companion  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  people  we  were  on  our  way 
to  visit,  Mr.  Martini's  teacher,  Giovanni 
Zenatello  and  his  wife,  Maria  Gay. 

This  couple,  I  was  informed,  were  at  one 
time  famous  singers  in  their  own  right. 
But  at  present  they  are  interested  only  in 
finding  and  developing  new  talent — young 
voices  destined  to  do  big  things  in  tradi- 
tional operatic  roles,  in  the  newer  but  no 
less  profitable  field  of  radio  and  even  in 
pictures,  now  that  Hollywood  has  found 
out  that  there  actually  are  singers  who 
can  act  as  well  as  sing.  Mr.  Martini,  him- 
self, as  you  doubtless  know,  has  just  re- 
turned from  Hollywood  where  he  starred 
with  outstanding  success  in  "Here's  to  Ro- 
mance." 

The  Zenatellos  discovered  Nino  in  Italy. 
Under  their  tutelage  he  developed  into  the 
fine  artist  we  know  to-day.  Under  their 
guidance  he  won  his  laurels,  first  in  opera 
abroad,  then  over  the  air,  here  in  America, 
finally  climbing  to  that  pinnacle  of  operatic 
success,  the  "Met,"  New  York's  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  the  first  radio  star  to 
achieve  that  honor.  Even  now,  although  he 
no  longer  lives  with  the  Zenatellos  as  their 
adopted  son  and  pupil,  Mr.  Martini  has 
seen  to  it  that  only  a  couple  of  city  blocks 
separate  him  from  his  teacher.  And  if  you 
would  discover  how  close  is  the  bond  that 
still  exists,  how  much  "the  son  of  the 
household''  he  really  is,  you  have  but  to 
walk  into  the  Zenatello  apartment  with 
Nino  as  guide — as  I  did. 

Yes,  my  welcome  was  assured  by  the 
presence  of  my  companion ;  but  I  am  sure 
that  under  any  circumstances  Madame  Gay 
would  be  a  cordial  and  charming  hostess. 
I  found  her  eager  to  discuss  her  Spanish- 
Italian  cooking  and  perfectly  willing  to 
give  me  directions  for  making  those  dishes 
that  Mr.  Martini  prefers  above  all  others. 
In  turn  1  will  be  able  to  pass  on  these  same 
recipes  to  you,  for  the  coupon  at  the  end  of 
this  article,  as  you  know,  will  provide  you 
with  copies  of  these  recipes,  absolutely  free. 

But  let  us  return  to  my  conversation  with 
Madame,  which  assumed  an  international 


character  as  we  spoke  in  turn  in  French, 
in  broken  English  on  her  part,  in  halting 
Spanish  on  mine,  with  occasional  prompt- 
ing from  the  side  lines  of  Mr.  Zenatello's 
rapid-fire  Italian.  Then,  too,  there  were 
frequent  sallies  to  the  dictionary  to  look 
up  the  English  terms  for  certain  Spanish 
or  Italian  ingredients. 

As  a  result  of  our  food  conference  I 
discovered  many  interesting  things  about 
Italian  foods  in  general,  besides  learning 
about  many  special  dishes. 

Italian  cookery,  Madame  informed  me, 
is  simpler  but  not  less  savory  than  the 
French — a  sort  of  country  cousin  but  a 
charming  one.  As  in  all  Latin  countries, 
the  strong  contrasts  of  sweet  and  sour  or 
bitter  and  mild  are  strictly  avoided. 

Three  things  are  outstandingly  notice- 
able in  Italian  cooking — the  use  of  olive 
oil,  the  frequent  appearance  of  tomatoes 
in  some  form  and  the  generous  use  of 
cheese.  Cheese,  in  fact,  accounts  for  many 
of  the  tantalizing  aromas  and  flavors  of 
Italian  dishes.  Garlic  also  adds  a  wonder- 
ful flavor  when  used  in  small  quantities. 
(The  "bud"  of  garlic  referred  to  in  recipes 
is  one  of  the  small  sections  peeled  down 
to  the  smooth  white  portion.) 

Since  olive  oil,  used  for  cooking,  is  a 
Spanish  as  well  as  an  Italian  custom,  you 
can  be  sure  that  it  gets  a  big  play  in  the 
Zenatello  household,  where  a  complete 
blending  of  Spanish  and  Italian  customs 
exists. 

Another  custom  as  prevalent  in  Spain  as 
in  Italy  is  the  use  of  many  vegetables  in  a 
single  dish,  in  combination  with  two  or 
three  kinds  of  meat.  Along  these  lines  let 
me  tell  you  briefly  here  about  Madame 
Gay's  most  famous  concoction,  which  also 
is  Nino  Martini's  favorite  dish.  You  can 
have  a  copy  of  the  directions  for  making 
this  dish  that  Madame  gave  me  in  great  de- 
tail, by  sending  in  the  coupon.  But  mean- 
while just  whet  your  appetite  by  listening 
to  this  description. 

The  dish  in  question  is  called  Rice  Yal- 
enciano.  Combined  with  the  rice  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  are  various  vegetables, 
such  as  peas,  hearts  of  artichoke,  onions, 
mushrooms  and  tomatoes.  Added  to  this 
are  sausage  slices,  chicken  and  pork  or 
veal  cutlets.  Quite  a  combination !  And 
what  a  treat!  Don't  fail  to  get  your  copy 
by  sending  for  the  free  recipe  leaflet. 

Before  the  Rice  Valenciano  would  come  a 
good  soup  and  after  it  a  crisp  salad.  On 
other  occasions  Veal,  Verona  style,  would 
be  the  main  course,  followed  by  artichokes 
served  cold  with  a  simple  oil  and  vinegar 
dressing  made  at  the  table,  into  which  the 
leaves  are  dipped  and  the  hearts  immersed. 
Occasionally  the  dinner  starts  with  Aniti- 
pasto  (which  literally  translated  means 
"Before-tke-nteai") .  This  is  the  Italian — 
and  much  more  easily  prepared — equivalent 
of  the  French  Hors  D'Oeuvres.  For  this 
course  you  arrange  on  individual  plates,  or 
on  one  large  platter,  some  such  assortment 
as  this:  slices  of  pastrami,  salami  or  other 
Italian  sausages;  ripe  and  green  olives, 
hard  boiled  eggs,  celery,  pimentoes  with 
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anchovy  strips,  Italian  sardines  and  the 
ever-present  tomato. 

Jumping  from  the  beginning  of  the  meal 
to  the  end,  the  dessert  course  generally 
consists  of  nothing  more  elaborate  than 
cheese,  fruits  and  coffee.  (By  the  way  if 
you  want  a  new  taste  sensation,  just  try  a 
slice  of  raw  apple  topped  with  a  slice  of 
Bel  Paese  or  other  cheese.    It's  grand!) 

On  rare  occasions  some  sweet  is  fea- 
tured. Among  the  most  highly  favored  is 
Zabaione — or  Zabayone,  or  Zabaglione  !  I 
can't  find  any  two  books  that  agree  on  the 
spelling  but  at  least  Madame  Gay  was 
pretty  definite  about  the  ingredients.  Here 
they  are : 

ZABAIONE 
Yolks  of  4  eggs 
4  tablespoons  sugar 
Grated  rind  of  l/>  lemon 
2/i  cup  Marsala  (an  amber-colored  Italian 
wine) 

Beat  yolks  of  eggs  until  thick  and  lemon 
colored  (about  5  minutes).  Add  sugar  a 
little  at  a  time,  beating  until  sugar  is  dis- 
solved after  each  addition.  Add  grated 
rind,  then  add  wine  slowly.  Place  mixture 
in  top  of  double  boiler  over  rapidly  boiling 
water.  Stir  constantly  while  cooking,  until 
mixtures  becomes  a  thick,  frothy  cream. 
Serve  hot  over  lady  finger  or  in  par  fait 
glasses  with  macaroons. 

This  is  a  real  "company"  dessert.  Nino 
Martini's  other  food  favorites,  however, 
are  more  in  keeping  with  our  every-day 
family  needs.  They  include  the  famous 
Rice  Valenciano  already  described;  a  recipe 
for  Veal,  Verona  style,  with  its  tomato 
sauce  and  seasonings  has  an  unusual  and 
wonderful  flavor;  Minestrone,  a  rich  soup 
that  is  a  meal  in  itself  and  Italian  Stuffed 
Onions.  Compared  to  the  pallid  creamed 
variety  of  onions  with  which  we  are  all  so 
sadly  familiar,  these  Stuffed  Onions  are  as 
deliciously  different  as  is  the  Rice  Valen- 
ciano from  the  generally  accepted,  but  com- 
pletely Americanized  version  of  Spanish 
Rice. 

If  you  are  a  Nino  Martini  enthusiast,  an 
epicure,  a  seeker  for  novelty  in  foods,  a 
wise  housewife,  or  just  a  plain  ordinary 
human  with  a  good  appetite,  you  shouldn't 
miss  this  issue  of  our  regular  monthly 
recipe  leaflet.  It  costs  you  nothing  but  the 
stamp  you  use  to  mail  in  your  request  and 
think  what  a  rich  reward  you'll  reap! 

For  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find 
anyone  with  more  appetizing  food  prefer- 
ences than  Mr.  Martini  and  impossible  to 
discover  a  more  competent  guide  and  cook 
than  Madame  Maria  Gay  Zenatello.  By 
sending  in  for  the  recipes,  this  month,  you 
will  have  good  cause  to  join  me  in  the 
hearty  thanks  that  I  extend  them  both  for 
their  help  and  courtesy. 


TO: 

THE  RADIO  HOSTESS  DEPARTMENT, 
RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE, 
149  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  recipes  for  NINO 
MARTINI'S  favorite  dishes— at  ab- 
solutely no  cost  to  me. 


NAME 


STREET   

CITY   STATE 


Read  what  this 

thrifty  mother  says- 


""Vy  7HEN  food  prices— meat  especially 
yy  — started  to  go  up,  I  was  frankly 
worried,"  admits  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lippitt  of 
Pelham,  N.  Y.  "But  I've  learned  how  to 
feed  my  family  well  on  even  less  than 
I  used  to  spend.  And  my  husband  says 
we're  'living  high'! 

"Franco -American  Spaghetti  is  such 
a  help.  We  enjoy  it  so,  I  have  it  several 
times  a  week.  Often  I  serve  it  for  lunch 
or  supper  in  place  of  meat.  It's  marvel- 
ous to  combine  with  leftovers, 
too,  and  to  'dress  up'  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat.  I  simply  couldn't 
get  along  without  it." 

Franco -American  is  a  real 
"find"  in  these  days  of  rising 
prices.  It  costs  so  little,tastes  so 
good !  Its  rich,  savory  cheese- 


and- tomato  sauce,  made  with  eleven 
different  ingredients,  adds  zest  and  fla- 
vor to  the  whole  meal.  Highly  nour- 
ishing, too — a  grand  "energy  food"  for 
growing  children.   And  they  love  it ! 

Franco- American  comes  all  ready  to 
heat  and  serve,  no  work  at  all.  A  can  is 
usually  no  more  than  ten  cents— less 
than  three  cents  a  portion.  You  couldn't 
buy  all  your  ingredients  and  cook  your 
own  spaghetti  for  so  little.  Think  of 
the  work  you're  saved,  too — ■ 
the  time  and  trouble.  No 
need  to  fuss  and  bother  with 
home-cooked  spaghetti  now. 

"Franco-American  has  a  far 
better  sauce  than  mine,"  wom- 
en say.  See  for  yourself.  Order 
a  can  from  your  grocer  today. 


MADE     BY     THE     MAKERS     OF     CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS 
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CLEANS  TEETH 

Replace  half  way  care  of  your 
teeth  with  a  tooth  paste  that 
does  a  Double  job.  All  the  cleans- 
ing in  the  world  won't  keep 
your  teeth  beautiful  if  you  let 
your  Gums  grow  soft  and 
spongy!  Forhan's  whitens  your 
teeth  and  protects  your  gums 
at  the  same  time. 

SAVES  GUMS 

Forhan's  is  different  from  all 
other  tooth  pastes.  It  brings 
you  the  famous  formula  of  Dr. 
Forhan — now  used  in  concen- 
trated form  by  dentists  every- 
where to  comt>at  gum  troubles. 
It  gives  you  two-fold  protec- 
tion, yet  costs  no  more  than 
most  ordinary  tooth  pastes. 
Why  take  chances  with  half 
way  dental  care?  Begin  using 
Forhan's  today. 


Forhan's 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  ot 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every 
day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food 
doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas  bloats  up 
your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour, 
sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn  t  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  15c 
at  all  drug  stores  ©  1935,  C.  11  Co. 
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as  possible  to  fit  her  husband's.  Daytimes. 
Junior  League  luncheons  and  teas  notwith- 
standing, she  clearly  states  that  she  must 
be  free  to  be  with  her  husband,  for  day- 
time provides  his  only  freedom  to  be  with 
her.  At  night,  however,  she  can  do  what 
she  chooses.  If  she  entertains,  she  does 
it  in  the  swanky  Persian  Room  of  the 
Plaza,  where  Eddie's  band  is  stationed. 
If  she  goes  to  a  ball,  to  the  opera — well, 
society  has  taken  Marjorie  into  its  care 
and  provided  her  with  'crowd'  parties  where 
she  isn't  either  an  extra  nor  has  a  definite 
date  with  any  one  man.  Eddie  has  gone 
half  way,  too,  and  is  lenient  and  under- 
standing about  those  things.  He  doesn't 
want  marriage  to  deprive  her  of  her  old 
friends  and  enjoyments. 

There's  an  interesting  group  of  orchestra 
leaders'  wives  who.  instead  of  having  the 
long-lonely  evenings  problem  to  cope  with, 
are  in  the  situation  of  seeing  too  much  of 
their  husbands.  They  are  the  wives  who 
sing  with  the  band,  and  outstanding  among 
them  are  Ozzie  Nelson's  Harriet  Hilliard, 
Xavier  Cugat's  Carmen  Castillio,  Enoch 
Light's  Mary  Danis. 

I  caught  Harriet  a  few  hours  before 
she  flew  off  alone  to  Hollywood,  a  bride  of 
three  days,  and  asked  her  how  she  was 
going  to  handle  that  phase  of  her  marriage. 

"Well,"  she  allowed  (too  blissfully,  I 
thought,  to  indicate  any  forethought  on  the 
matter),  "I've  been  with  Ozzie's  band 
three  years  now  and  he  hasn't  got  tired 
of  me  yet.  If  that  happens.  I'll  just  simply 
do  something  wise  about  it.  Anyway, 
aren't  I  leaving  for  the  coast  at  four  this 
afternoon  .  .  .?" 

Carmen  Castillio  has  an  effective  secret 
behind  the  twelve-year  success  of  her  mar- 
riage. The  Cugats'  suite,  high  up  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  has  a  tiny  studio  in  it 
that  is  Carmen's  very  own  den.  In  it  she 
keeps  the  tools  for  her  pet  hobby— making 
Mexican  jewelry  and  prints.  And  she's  good 
at  it. 

"When  I  go  down  to  the  supper-room 
to  sing  with  the  orchestra,  I  consider  my- 
self an  employee  of  Xavier's.  I  expect 
him  to  mingle  freely  with  the  guests  and 
pay  me  no  more  attention  than  he  would 
any  other  singer  he  might  have  with  the 
outfit.  During  the  long  intermissions  be- 
tween my  numbers  (an  hour  or  more  usu- 
ally) I  leave  the  orchestra  stand  and  come 
upstairs,  put  a  smock  on  over  my  gown 
and  read,  work  in  my  den  or  listen  to  the 
radio.  That  way,  I  believe,  I'm  filling  my 
job  in  the  best  way  possible  for  my  hus- 
band. During  the  day  I  see  to  it  that  I'm 
free  when  Xavier  is  free,  occupied  when 
he  must  be  out." 

Cute  little  Mary  Danis,  who  baby-talks 
the  lyrics  for  hubby  Enoch  Light's  orches- 
tra, is  a  great  believer  in  separate  interests 
to  keep  romance  alive. 

"Enoch  wants  me  to  have  my  after- 
noons to  myself,"  she  told  me.  "Heavens, 
we  work  together  and  live  together  and 
that's  enough  for  two  people  to  sec  of 
each  other." 

So  Mary  fills  her  days  with  more  ac- 
tivities than  you  can  shake  a  stick  at.  She 
takes   tap   dancing   and   painting  lessons 


and  takes  in  just  about  every  show  in  New 
York  and  sees  people  and  gets  around. 

"And  at  dinner-time,  when  we  go  to 
work  with  the  orchestra,  we've  been  sep- 
arated long  enough  to  enjoy  being  together 
for  the  evening.  We're  all  dressed  up 
and  we  have  soft  lights  and  music  and — 
and  it's  practically  like  the  dates  we  used 
to  have  before  we  were  married. 

"Enoch,"  she  added,  "says  so." 

Which,  after  five  years  of  marriage,  is 
a  pretty  good  recommendation. 

If  you  were  wed  to  an  orchestra  leader, 
would  you  be  content  to  stay  home  at 
night  and  do  your  .  housekeeping  in  a 
Hoover  apron  while  hundreds  of  fair 
young  things  in  their  best  evening  gowns 
are  dancing  under  your  husband's  baton? 
That's  what  Ruth  Hamp  does  while 
Johnny's  playing  in  Chicago's  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel.  And  she  does  it  because, 
like  many  of  us,  she  hasn't  any  hobby  she 
enjoys  as  much  as  making  her  home  at- 
tractive for  her  husband. 

Daytimes  she  keeps  absolutely  free  to 
catch  a  game  of  golf  or  a  matinee  or  any- 
thing Johnny  has  the  time  and  mood  for. 
But  at  night,  when  other  wives'  husbands 
are  taking  them  out,  Ruth's  at  home  plan- 
ning menus  and  washing  "Skip-It,"  the 
puppy,  and  sorting  laundry  and  rearrang- 
ing the  living-room  furniture.  For  years 
Johnny's  been  on  a  diet  that  prevents  his 
eating  in  restaurants.  So  Ruth,  who  won't 
trust  his  tummy  to  any  cooking  but  her 
own,  must  serve  a  term  over  her  stove 
every  evening ;  when  the  band  travels  she 
has  a  large  electric  grill  carried  along. 

By  three  or  four  of  the  morning,  though, 
you  can  bet  Mrs.  Hamp  is  out  of  that 
Hoover  apron  and  into  one  of  her  love- 
liest negligees  or  dresses.  I  have  never 
seen  an  orchestra  leader's  wife  who  wasn't 
groomed  and  gowned  to  perfection  all  the 
time,  not  only  because  she  has  the  time 
and  money  for  it.  but  for  the  same  reason 
you'd  be,  too,  if  your  husband  worked 
amid  a  ballroom  full  of  lovely  young 
girls ! 

Gladys  Noble,  Ray's  brunette,  British 
little  wife,  hasn't  had  much  fun  since  radio 
brought  her  husband  to  America.  Of 
course  she's  proud  of  his  success  but  pride 
has  a  way  of  wilting  now  and  then,  when 
it's  cooped  up  night  after  night  in  a  Cen- 
tral Park  apartment. 

"In  London  it  was  different,"  she  told 
me.  "In  London  I  was  never  lonely.  But 
over  here — well,  Ray's  afraid  for  me  to 
go  out  by  myself  at  night  and  I  haven't 
been  in  America  long  enough  to  make  a 
great  many  friends.  During  the  day  Ray's 
busy  composing  or  attending  to  business 
and  I  can't  be  with  him  much  then,  either. 
So,"  she  added  brightly,  "to  save  the  situ- 
ation, I've  had  to  find  something  to  do." 

And  that  something  is  a  fat  stack  of 
French  grammars  and  dictionaries  which 
Gladys  and  her  tutor  work  over  four 
nights  a  week.  The  motive  being  not  so 
much  that  she'd  always  wanted  to  speak 
fluent  French  as  the  fact  that  she  wants 
Ray  to  feel  she  is  occupied  and  happy.  I 
ask  you — would  you  memorize  those  uin- 
teen-hundred    irregular    French    verbs  to 
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One  of  radio's  loveliest  looking  lassies 
is  Gypsy,  the  NBC  interviewer  of 
radio  celebrities  whose  voice  you  hear 
on  the  Personal  Closeups  program. 
Her  program,  which  gives  listeners  an 
intimate  idea  of  just  how  popular 
radio  artists  spend  their  spare  mo- 
ments, is  heard  every  Sunday  evening. 


keep  your  orchestra  leader  husband  happy? 

A  good  old  hen  party  may  occasionally 
be  your  idea  of  fun,  but  if  you  had  to  re- 
sort to  that  every  night,  because  there 
weren't  any  men  to  go  out  with,  you'd 
get  pretty  tired  of  it.  And  for  Glen  Gray's 
wife,  Marion,  and  the  rest  of  the  wives 
of  the  Casa  Loma  Orchestra,  there  natur- 
ally aren't  any  other  men.  So  they've 
formed  a  club  among  themselves  for  such 
rash  evening  pastimes  as  knitting  or  going 
to  a  good  play.  Or,  sometimes,  wondering 
aloud  and  in  unison  why  they  ever  ever 
married  musicians. 

Marion  and  Glen,  though,  have  an  at- 
tractive custom  for  keeping  their  four- 
year-old  romance  a  tempo.  They  call  it 
their  "Three  O'Clock  Date,"  and  it's  a 
hangover  from  their  courting  days.  Every 
three  a.  m.,  when  the  band  is  through  for 
the  night,  Marion  freshens  her  make-up, 
hops  into  the  car  and  drives  into  mid-town 
Manhattan  to  pick  up  her  husband.  In 
accordance  with  how  tired  Glen  is  that 
evening,  they  decide  what  they'll  do  on 
their  date.  Perhaps  it  will  be  just  a  short 
ride  out  Riverside  Drive,  and  a  cigarette 
together  and  a  chat;  perhaps  they'll  stop 
in  at  Childs'  for  scrambled  eggs  and 
coffee ;  or,  on  stellar  occasions,  they'll 
go  to  some  noisy  late-closing  night  club 
and  have  a  dance  or  two.  At  any  rate,  it's 
the  one  hour  out  of  every  twenty- four  that 
Mrs.  Glen  Gray  can  feel  that  Mr.  Glen 
Gray  belongs  absolutely  to  her. 

''Except,"  she  adds,  "he's  usually  so  ex- 
hausted he  falls  asleep  on  my  shoulder  be- 
fore I've  got  the  car  in  the  garage  .  .  ." 

So,  ho-hum  and  a-lack  a  day!  Marry 
your  glamorous  orchestra  leader  if  you 
still  insist! 

The  Exd 


WARM  HEARTS  NEED  KOOLS— Mounting  sales  tell  us  we 
hit  the  mark  by  offering  a  smoke  that  cools  your  throat  while 
pleasing  your  palate.  We've  cork-tipped  KGDLS  to  save  lips 
and  added  a  valuable  B  &  W  coupon  in  each  pack  good  for 
handsome  articles  (offer  good  in  U.S.A.,  only).  Get  a  pack 
of  KGDLS  today.  Cross  our  hearts,  you'll  love  'em!  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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Skin  So  Bad  That 
PEOPLE  TALKED! 


T^iis^  advertisement  is  based  on  an 
actual  experience  reported  in  an 
^0  T  A  a  ujtSgtjcited  letter.  Subscribed 
■»  •  —     '.Stiji  sworn  to  before  me. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 


"All  my  friends  had  begun  to 
talk  about  my  complexion  - 
was  so  bad.  " 


MemoUj  Jlane  and  Aiat^atat 


(Continued  from  page  25) 


The  BEST  PROOF  of  what  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  may  do  for  you  is  what  they  have 
actually  done  for  others.  That's  why  we 
have  based  this  advertisement  on  a  true 
experience — one  of  hundreds  reported  by 
grateful  users  of  this  convenient,  easy-to- 
eat  yeast. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  a  clearer, 
smoother  skin,  begin  now  to  eat  these 
tablets  regularly.  Their  rich  stores  of  pre- 
cious corrective  elements  will  quickly  help 
to  rid  your  system  of  the  poisons  which 
so  often  cause  bad  skin.  And  you  should 
feel  better  as  well  as  look 
better. 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  today. 
Refuse  all  substitutes. 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 
17S0  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 
Please  send  free  introductory  package  of 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  M  M  2-36 


Name  — 
Address 


k9fc»«i  -  i  -  ■■■■■■■  £«■■£•»"£•■  mmm  J 
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they  spend  each  week-end,  the  year 
through. 

"It  started,"  she  explained,  "to  be  a 
one-room  lodge.  But  we  had  a  friend 
who  was  an  architect,  so  it  turned  into 
a  darling  Cape  Cod  cottage." 

It  stands  on  a  hill-top  originally  some- 
what bare  of  trees,  so  Margaret  and  her 
husband  share  a  mutual  passion  for  tree- 
planting. 

"Every  time  we  get  a  little  extra  money, 
we  buy  a  tree !"  And  her  clear  blue  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  mental  picture  of  their 
home  slowly  achieving  its  proper  setting 
of  oak  and  maple  and  beech  and  fir.  "We 
have  thirty  different  varieties  of  trees  al- 
ready !  And  we  love  gardening."  she 
went  on  enthusiastically.  "We  have  some 
grand  gardens  of  perennials." 

Every  week-end  they  go  out  there,  and 
the  boy  comes  home  from  his  school  at 
Croton  to  join  them. 

Looking  at  her,  it  is  hard  to  picture  her 
as  the  mother  of  a  boy  old  enough  to  be 
in  school.  Slim  and  tall,  with  eager, 
frank  blue  eyes,  her  straight  blonde  hair 
drawn  back  in  a  knot  at  her  neck,  little 
wings  of  short  hair  brushed  over  the 
temples,  she  might  easily  be  taken  for  a 
young  girl  not  long  out  of  school  her- 
self. 

She  laughed.  "I  graduated  from  Ohio 
State  University,  with  a  B.  A.  degree, 
over  eight  years  ago.  I'm  old  enough  to 
know  what  it's  all  about !" 

Of  course  she  sang  all  through  school 
and  college  days.  Churches  and  glee 
clubs  welcomed  her  sweet  young  voice. 
But  later,  inevitably,  her  thoughts  turned 
toward  the  wider  opportunities  in  New 
York. 

One  of  her  brothers,  then  a  member  of 
Dr.  Millspaugh's  Financial  Commission  in 
Persia,  offered  to  finance  her  studies. 

"So  I  really  didn't  have  to  struggle  for 
my  career,"  she  explained.  "Of  course  I 
wouldn't  spend  any  money  I  didn't  actual- 
ly have  to  spend— -I  lived  in  a  real  hall 
bedroom.  It  had  a  piano  and  a  couch.  I 
could  just  walk  between  them.  There 
were  shelves  on  the  wall  for  my  books. 
And  I  had  a  tiny  bathroom,  made  over 
from  a  closet.  My  teacher  then  was 
Helen  Chase.    She  still  is  my  teacher. 

"I  sang  in  churches,  to  help  out  with 
my  expenses — churches  of  every  denomi- 
nation, Methodist.  Presbyterian,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Episcopal,  Swedenborgian. .  .  I 
sang  for  two  years  in  the  Madison  Ave- 
nue Methodist  church. 

"Then  I  got  a  chance  to  sing  in  the 
chorus  of  a  Shubert  musical  comedy.  That 
lasted  eight  months,  then  went  on  the 
road.  I  went  with  it  for  a  few  week>. 
Then  I  felt  it  was  better  for  me  to  be  in 
New  York,  so  I  came  back. 

"I  answered  an  advertisement  for  a 
prima  donna,  and  was  accepted.  It  was  a 
cooperative  show  in  a  little  theatre  in 
Greenwich  Village  and  it  didn't  bring  us 
any  financial  reward  above  expenses. 
Afterward,  it  played  uptown  for  one  week. 
It  closed  on  Saturday  night. 

"But  a  man   who  had  seen  the  show 


offered  me  a  job  in  vaudeville.  So  on 
Monday  I  opened  in  vaudeville  in  Bridge- 
port, after  rehearsing  all  day  Sunday ! 

"While  I  was  singing  with  that  show, 
in  Hartford,  New  Haven  and  other  Con- 
necticut towns,  Mr.  C.  F.  Gannon,  head 
of  WOR,  heard  me  and  offered  me  a 
chance  to  sing  over  the  radio  from  that 
station.  It  didn't  pay  anything,  but  I  felt 
it  would  be  good  experience." 

For  two  years  Margaret  sang  over 
WOR,  chiefly  on  sustaining  program?. 
Occasionally  she  got  a  commercial  en- 
gagement, that  sometimes  paid  as  much 
as  thirty  dollars.  And  meanwhile  the 
church  singing  continued  to  help  finance 
her.  She  was  on  the  Hoffman  Beverage 
program,  singing  with  Nelson  Eddy,  with 
whom  she  was  to  sing  again  later  on  the 
Firestone  program. 

"Nelson  is  a  grand  guy,"  she  said.  "He 
has  done  so  marvellously  well,  and  his 
success  hasn't  spoiled  him  at  all." 

Later  Margaret  sang  for  two  years  for 
the  Judson  Radio  Corporation,  over 
WABC.  There  she  sang  with  Helen  Oel- 
heim,  who  this  season  is  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  —  which. 
Margaret  feels,  is  a  fit  setting  for  that 
lovely  voice. 

She  has  sung  in  a  number  of  concerts, 
in  Ohio,  in  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  North 
Carolina,  Washington,  New  Jersey,  New 
Hampshire.  In  New  York  she  gave  a 
joint  recital  with  Walter  Kramer,  at  the 
Barbizon.  Also  she  has  sung  in  a  num- 
ber of  private  recitals  and  concerts  with 
her  famous  uncle,  Oley  Speaks. 

One  winter  she  presented  a  series  of 
concerts  on  the  air,  to  which  she  brought 
a  number  of  American  composers,  who 
spoke  briefly  after  she  had  sung  their 
songs  —  William  Stickles,  whose  song, 
"Who  Knows?"  is  one  of  her  favorites, 
Clarence  Olmstead,  who  wrote  "Thy  Sweet 
Singing,"  and  Ernest  Charles,  who  gave 
us  the  song,  "Clouds,"  were  among  that 
number.  With  Charles,  she  later  gave  a 
recital,  singing  some  of  his  songs  that 
had  not  as  yet  been  published. 

Then,  in  June,  1934,  William  Daly,  con- 
ductor of  the  Firestone  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, who  had  known  Margaret  when  she 
was  singing  on  the  Hoffman  Hour,  sent 
for  her  for  an  audition.  Daly  congratu- 
lates himself  as  the  discoverer  of  both 
Margaret  Speaks  and  Nelson  Eddy. 

Daly  engaged  Margaret  for  the  Fire- 
stone quartette,  composed  of  Gladys 
Swarthout  and  her  husband,  Frank  Chap- 
man, Fred  Huffsmith,  and  Margaret 
Speaks.  Later  Margaret  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Firestone  chorus,  and  sang  duets 
with  Nelson  Eddy  and  Richard  Crooks. 

During  this  past  summer  series  of  the 
Voice  of  Firestone  programs,  Margaret 
was  the  soloist.  And  for  the  winter  series 
she  again  is  singing  as  assisting  artist  with 
Crooks  and  Eddy.  Eddy  had  planned  to 
come  to  New  York  for  this  series,  but 
as  that  proved  impossible,  since  his  pic- 
ture, "Rose  Marie"  was  not  completed,  it 
was  arranged  for  Margaret  to  go  out  to 
the  Coast  for  their  duets — a  long  way  to 
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go  for  a  half  hour  of  song! 

So,  reluctantly,  she  left  her  husband, 
who  couldn't  leave  his  advertising  business 
to  accompany  her.  The  first  concert  on 
the  Coast  was  on  November  25th,  and 
Margaret  was  resolved  to  spend  Thanks- 
giving with  her  husband  and  son,  although 
to  do  so  she  would  have  to  fly  back. 

Till  then  she  had  flown  but  once.  That 
was  when  she  was  in  Washington  with  her 
father,  who  was  in  Congress.  Lindbergh 
took  them  up. 

"We  were  only  in  the  air  fifteen  min- 
utes," she  recalled.  "I  liked  it — I'd  seen 
so  many  pictures  of  flying,  it  seemed 
entirely  natural.  But  I  didn't  know 
whether  I'd  like  flying  across  the  conti- 
nent. . . " 

But  to  be  with  her  family  for  the  holi- 
days Margaret  would  fly,  whether  she 
liked  it  or  not ! 

The  same  spirit  took  her  across  the 
ocean  during  a  stormy  week  when  many 
cancelled  their  passage,  to  join  her  hus- 
band on  a  vacation  in  England.  It  was 
last  winter,  about  a  year  ago  as  you  read 
this.  Her  husband  had  to  make  a  business 
trip  to  Europe,  after  which  he  planned  to 
visit  his  family,  who  live  in  England. 
Firestone  generously  gave  Margaret  a  four 
weeks'  leave  of  absence,  and  on  a  bleak 
day  in  February  she  sailed  for  Plymouth 
to  meet  her  husband.  It  was  a  period  of 
severe  storms,  but  though  the  crossing 
was  so  rough  that  only  a  few  hardy  sailors 
ventured  on  deck,  Margaret  thoroughly 
enjoved  her  first  ocean  voyage  and  was  not 
ill  at  all. 

It  was  on  that  trip  that  they  hunted 
vainly  for  Bramford-Speke.  But  though 
she  did  not  succeed  in  finding  the  early 
home  of  her  family,  Margaret  felt  the 
thrill  that  comes  to  all  whose  roots  go 
deep,  in  being  again  in  the  country  her 
ancestors  knew  and  loved. 

So  with  every  experience  she  renews 
her  bond  with  the  past  and  gains  new 
zest  for  the  present.  However  it  comes, 
life  is  a  grand  adventure  for  Margaret 
Speaks. 

And  so  it  was  this  winter  on  her  trips 
to  and  from  the  Coast.  After  her  Thanks- 
giving holiday  she  went  West  again  for 
the  three  December  concerts.  Then  she 
flew  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  the  Christmas 
family  reunion  there. 

The  first  January  concert  originates  in 
New  York. 

"And  so — home!"  said  Margaret. 

So  when  you  tune  in  your  radio  for 
the  Firestone  programs  on  Monday  nights 
this  winter,  hearing  its  theme  song: 

"Strolling  again 
Memory  Lane 
With  you. . ." 

you  will  know  that  once  more  Margaret 
Speaks  is  enjoying  her  happy  week-ends 
in  the  little  Cape  Cod  cottage  in  the  West- 
chester hills,  with  the  man  and  the  boy 
she  loves. 

The  End 


In  the  March  Issue  of 
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Will  Appear  a  Most  Informative 
Story  of 

BEN  BERNIE 


HE  TOOK  HELEN'S  HINT 


BILL, YOUR  WIFE  IS  RIGHT. 
I  ADVISE  COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
ITS  SPECIAL  PENETRATING  FOAM 
REMOVES  THE  CAUSE  OF  MOST 
BAD  BREATH— AND  MAKES  TEETH 
SPARKLEJOO. 


AT  THE  NEXT  PARTY 


RIGHT,  DOCTOR! 
COLGATE'S 

FOR  ME! 


'  P 


DEAR, YOU  RE  MUCH  TOO  \ 
POPULAR. ..I'VE  HARDLY 
SEEN  YOU  ALL  EVENING!/ 


don't  blameV 
me,  honey...  a 

BLAME  COLGATE'S!) 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
with  the  Teeth ! 


MAKE  sure  you  don't  have  bad  breath ! 
Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 
penetrating  foam  removes  all  the  decaying 
food  deposits  lodged  between  the  teeth,  along 
the  gums  and  around  the  tongue — which  den- 
tists agree  are  the  source  of  most  bad  breath. 
At  the  same  time,  a  unique,  grit-free  ingredi- 
ent polishes  the  enamel — makes  teeth  sparkle. 

Try  Colgate  Dental  Cream— today!  Brush 
your  teeth  .  .  .  your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  . 
with  Colgate's.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied after  using  one  tube,  send  the  empty  tube 
to  COLGATE,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  We  will 
gladly  refund  TWICE  what  you  paid. 


COLGATE 

..UTAL CREAM 
RIBBON  OEMTAl- 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 


daintier 
technique  for 

Feminine  Antisepsis 

Personal  charm  need  no  longer  be  threat- 
ened by  a  common  and  perplexing  problem. 

Zonitors,  a  new  technique  in  feminine 
hygiene,  provide  complete  antisepsis  to 
end  persistent  odors  and  relieve  other 
embarrassing,  mentally  disturbing  occur- 
rences. Zonitors  are  little  snowy-white 
and  greaseless  suppozettes.  The  active  in- 
gredient is  the  world  famous  antiseptic, 
Zonite — high  in  medical  esteem  because 
completely  effective  yet  free  from  "burn" 
danger  to  delicate  tissues. 

Quick,  convenient  Zonitors  are  ready 
for  instant  use.  No  mixing,  fussing,  or 
apparatus.  They  remain  in  effective  con- 
tact for  over  eight  hours  (a  requirement 
doctors  stress)  yet  being  greaseless,  are 
completely  removed  with  water. 

Each  dainty,  white,  odorless  Zonitor  is 
sealed  in  a  separate  glass  vial,  immacu- 
lately clean.  Complete  instructions  in  the 
package.  At  all  druggists'.  Mail  coupon 
now  for  informative  free  booklet. 


FOR 

EMININE  HYGIENE 

Snowy  While  •  Greaseless 

Zonitors.  Chrysler  Bld(j.,N.Y.C.,9«i<J,«»*/<j«n envelope. 
J^*00*'"-"  The  New  Technique  in  Feminine  Hygiene" 
Name  and 

Address  


Your  Kodak  Picture 

ENLARGED 

rnrr  8x101™* 
rKrr  enlargement 

MILL  of  any  SNAPSHOT 

Your  favorite  snapshots  of 
children,  parents  and  loved 
ones  are  more  enjoyable 
when  enlarged  to  8x10  inch 
size — suitable  for  framing. 
These  beautiful,  permanent  enlarge- 
ments bring  out  the  details  and  fea- 
tures you  love  just  as  you  remember 
them  when  the  snapshots  were  taken. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  enlarge  any 
kodak  picture,  print  or  negative  to  8x10 
inches — FREE — if  you  enclose  25c  to  help 
cover  our  cost  of  packing,  postage  and  cler- 
ical work.  The  enlargement  itself  is  free. 
It  will  also  be  beautifully  hand  tinted  in 
natural  colors  if  you  want  it.  We  will 
acknowledge  receiving  your  snapshot  im- 
mediately. Your  original  will  be  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Pick  out  your 
snapshot  and  send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS  DMftSow, 


since  then,  every  day  except  Saturday,  they 
have  been  on  the  air — five  years  for  the 
same  sponsor.  And  with  ever-increasing 
popularity. 

You've  heard  them.  You  know  how  they 
talk — three  friends  gathered  together  for 
[  casual  gossip  or  chat,  about  the  movies,  of 
new  books  they  have  read,  of  events  of 
current  interest — anything  that  pops  into 
the  head  of  any  one  of  them,  from  some- 
thing they  'seen  in  the  papers'  to  the  more 
immediate  problems  of  raising  children. 
(And  Em  may  not  admit  that  any  one  of 
her  five  is  a  problem  child,  but  difficulties 
do  arise!)  Their  voices  are  as  familiar  as 
those  of  any  of  your  friends — Clara's 
deliberate  and  low-pitched,  Em's  slightly 
higher,  brisker  twang,  and  Lu's  thin  pipe 
and  embarrassed  giggle — three  simple, 
good-hearted,  small  town  housewives 
whose  amusing  chatter  is  spiced  with  ap- 
parently unconscious  wit.  You  laugh  over 
their  absurdities  and  feel  pleasantly  su- 
perior, yet  affectionately  drawn  to  them 
You  sympathize  with  their  struggles 
over  reason  and  logic  and  laugh  at  Em's 
cheerful  conclusion:  "But  after  all,  it 
ain't  meant  for  women  to  reason.  It  just 
ain't  normal."  And  you  chuckle  again 
over  Clara's  and  Em's  sympathetic  con- 
sideration for  the  patient  Lu's  lesser  in- 
tellect. 

"Did  you  ever  think  you  was  losing  yer 
mind?"  Clara's  voice  is  grave — this  is  a 
serious  matter.  "I  thought  I  was,  once — 
and  do  you  know  what  it  was?  It  was 
jest  thinking  too  hard!" 

"Thinking  is  awful  hard  on  a  person," 
Em  opines.  "Lu  better  stick  to  plain, 
simple  things." 

"I  know,"  Lu  agrees  in  her  meek  voice, 
"I  don't  try  to  think.  .  .  ." 

I  wanted  to  meet  them — Clara.  Lu 
and  Em  in  person.  And  what,  I  won- 
dered as  I  journeyed  toward  the  studio 
for  our  interview,  would  their  other  selves 
be  like?  I  don't  know  just  what  I  had 
expected.  But  I  wasn't  quite  prepared  for 
the  three  quiet,  pretty  girls,  with  their 
low,  well-modulated  voices  and  charming, 
unaffected  manners.  Three  attractive, 
stylish  young  matrons  from  Evanston,  Ill- 
inois, it  was  difficult  to  fit  them  into  the 
picture  of  the  three  quaint,  homely  char- 
acters who  have  put  their  popular  skit  on 
the  air  five  times  a  week  for  five  years. 
They  look  more  like  the  three  young  col- 
lege girls  who,  for  a  lark,  conceived  the 
three  beings  who  have  brought  them  na- 
tion-wide friendship  and'  fame. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  the  dark-haired 
young  matron,  Helen  King,  who  is  Mrs. 
John  Mitchell  in  private  life  and  "Em" 
over  the  air,  laughed  softly,  "we  really 
put  on  the  skit  for  each  other's  amuse- 
ment, even  now!" 

"You  know,  we  really  did  hate  to  ex- 
ploit these  characters,"  Isobel  Carothers, 
who  is  "Lu"  and  Mrs.  Howard  Berolz- 
hcimcr,  murmured.  "At  first  it  didn't  seem 
quite  right." 

And  Louise  Starkcy  (Mrs.  Paul  Mead), 
who  is  "Clara,"  added:  "They  were  our 
friends — it  didn't  seem  quite  fair  to  broad- 


cast them  to  a  critical  world." 

Clara,  Lu  and  Em  are  their  friends. 
And  even  after  five  years  Isobel  and  Helen 
and  Louise  still  are  shy  and  diffident  in 
speaking  of  them.  But  having  made  the 
break  and  introduced  them  to  strangers, 
they  have  found  the  response  of  countless 
fans  heart-warming,  and  they  thoroughly 
enjoy  their  periods  on  the  air.  But  they 
wouldn't,  they  say,  want  to  put  their 
friends  into  the  movies  or  on  the  stage. 
It  would  be  hard,  they  think,  to  sustain 
the  illusion.  And  a  new  technique  would 
have  to  be  learned.  They  look  far  ahead, 
these  clear-headed  girls,  and  are  sensible 
enough  to  like  the  grass  in  their  own  pas- 
ture. 

Xor  do  they  care  for  a  studio  audience. 
"It  would  spoil  the  illusion,"  they  all 
agree,  "both  for  the  audience,  and  for  us." 

But,  as  to  that,  watching  their  broad- 
cast, I  disagreed.  Despite  their  personal 
shyness  and  reluctance  to  plan  further 
ahead  than  for  better  and  still  better  pro- 
grams, they  need  not  fear  audiences  nor 
television.  For  they  have  the  ability  to 
throw  themselves  so  completely  into  their 
roles  that,  when  the  announcer  utters  that 
familiar  word:  "Chatter"  they  seem  to 
change  under  your  very  eyes,  and  I  believe 
the  illusion  would  be  maintained,  even 
without  make-up  or  costume.  When  they 
are  on  the  air,  they  are  Clara,  Lu  and  Em. 

Louise  and  Isobel  and  Helen  have,  how- 
ever, good  reason  to  be  well  content  with 
tilings  as  they  are.  They  have  achieved 
not  only  a  successful  career  but  equally 
successful  private  lives.  They  have  figured 
out  exactly  what  they  want — by  what  Lu 
would  call  "dedooctive  reasoning" — and 
have  gone  intelligently  about  getting  it. 
Clara,  Lu  and  Em  may  sound  muddle- 
headed,  but  not  their  three  creators ! 

"There  is  nothing  very  dramatic  or  ex- 
citing about  our  own  lives,"  Isobel  re- 
marked in  her  soft,  sweet  voice,  "but  after 
all,  I  think  that  is  the  way  I  want  it  to 
be." 

And  that  is  the  way  it  is  with  Helen 
and  Louise,  too.  Their  two  careers  have 
been  made  to  dovetail  beautifully,  the  pub- 
lic and  the  private — and  who  shall  say 
which  one  is  the  more  important  ? 

Happily  married,  with  pretty  homes  in 
an  attractive  suburb  of  Chicago,  they  are 
content  for  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  be 
housekeepers,  homemakers,  wives  and 
mothers.  For  in  the  Berolzheimer  home 
is  a  ten-months-old  son  and  in  the 
Mitchells'  is  a  new  baby  daughter.  And 
now  the  Meads  are  excitedly  awaiting  a 
'bundle  from  Heaven',  due  in  January. 

What  more  could  anyone  want,  their 
bright  and  shining  eyes  seem  to  say.  And 
yet  they  have  more — they  have  a  vital,  in- 
teresting, varied  career — two  careers, 
really — for  they  not  only  act  their  parts  v 
but  write  them,  too. 

"But  we  are  not  career-mad,"  Louise 
explained  gravely.  "Perhaps  that  is  why 
we  have  been  able  to  make  our  home  life 
and  our  work  run  so  smoothly.  We  enjoy 
our  work,  but  it  does  not  mean  CVtry thing 
to  us.  Our  home  lives  are  important,  too. 
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A  tip  from  a  young  man  8  months  old 


Jesse  Crawford,  "poet  of  the 
organ,"  demonstrates  to  Edith 
Olson  the  fine  art  of  dunking. 


We  are  not  career-conscious." 

"No,  we  keep  our  two  lives  separate," 
Isobel  agreed.  "That  is  the  nice  thing 
about  work  on  the  radio,  it  doesn't  inter- 
fere with  your  family  life." 

But  they  do  not  deny  the  importance, 
the  importunateness  of  their  work,  either. 

"After  three  months  at  home,"  Isobel 
admitted,  "I  realize  it  isn't  quite  as  satis- 
fying as  having  a  job — as  having  both !" 

Only  Helen  smiled  a  little,  as  if  making- 
mental  reservations.  And  I  guessed  her 
thoughts  were  with  the  tiny  new  daughter 
whom  it  is  so  hard  to  leave  right  now. 

The  girls  returned  to  the  air  in  the 
middle  of  October,  after  the  longest  vaca- 
tion in  years.  Helen's  little  girl  was  born 
in  Evanston  on  August  20th  and  for  her, 
the  three  months  passed  almost  too 
swiftly.  I  can  well  imagine  that  her  heart 
is  divided  right  now,  that  she  must  be 
impatient  to  get  home  to  the  little  new- 
comer each  night. 

The  long  breathing  spell  was  less  ex- 
citing for  the  other  two.  Louise  stayed 
quietly  at  home,  resting  and  making  her 
preparations  for  her  own  'blessed  event'. 
The  traditional  sewing,  of  course — and 
that  was  fun  to  Louise,  for  she  belongs 
to  a  sewing  club  and  admits  there  is  noth- 
ing she  likes  better,  unless  it  is  bridge. 

For  Isobel  the  high  point  was  a  two 
weeks'  vacation  in  Northern  Michigan 
with  her  husband,  a  trip  which  included 
a  leisurely,  restful  sail  across  the  lake 
on  a  freighter.  The  rest  of  the  time  was 
spent  happily  in  her  new  home  with  her 
husband,  baby  and  friends. 

"We  really  haven't  any  social  contacts 
with  radio  people,"  Helen  commented. 
"There  is  so  little  time,  just  not  hours 
enough  in  a  day !  Our  outside  interests 
center  in  our  homes  and  in  the  friends 
we've  known  since  college  days.  So  you 
see,  our  home  life  is  really  all  the  life  we 
have." 

But  it  is  enough.  And  even  more  than 
their  limited  outside  contacts,  they  enjoy 
each  other,  find  their  three-cornered  re- 
lationship in  itself  very  satisfying. 

"I  was  thinking  only  the  other  day," 
Louise  said  seriously,  "that  I  have  no 
other  friends  that  mean  quite  the  same, 
that  are  so  close." 

And  Clara,  Lu  and  Em  share  even  the 


THIS  cute  little  rascal  thinks  he's  got  a 
very  smart  mama.  And  he  has. 

She's  smart — because  whenever  he  needs 
a  laxative  she  gives  him  one  he  lot<es  to  take 
— Fletcher's  Castoria!  And  does  it  taste 
good ! 


Mothers!  You'll  be  glad  to  know  that 
Fletcher's  Castoria  is  made  especially  for 
children — even  to  the  taste.  You  won't  have 
to  force  it  between  their  protesting  lips. 
And  that's  important!  For  the  revulsion  and 
gagging  a  child  goes  through  when  tak- 
ing a  laxative  he  hates  can  shock  his  nervous 
system — and  upset  his  tiny  stomach. 


Remember,  Fletcher's  Castoria  is  safe!  There 
isn't  a  harmful  ingredient  in  it.  It  contains 
no  drugs,  no  narcotics.  It  is  not  a  harsh  pur- 
gative— won't  cause  griping  pains. 

Fletcher's  Castoria  is  a  child's  laxative 
pure  and  simple. 

It  works  gently,  blandly — yet  thoroughly. 


Depend  upon  Fletcher's  Castoria  for  your 
children — from  babyhood  to  11  years. 


Get  the  thrifty  Family  Size  bottle  from  your 
druggist.  The  signature  Chas.  H.  Fletcher 
appears  on  every  carton. 


CASTORIA 

The  Children's 
Laxative 


from  babyhood  to  11  years 
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RADIO  STARS 


Eight  million  women  have  had  to  always 
consider  the  time  of  month  in  making  an 
engagement  —  avoiding  any  strenuous 
activities  on  certain  days. 

Today,  a  million  escape  this  regular 
martyrdom  because  they  have  accepted 
the  aid  of  Midol.  A  tiny  white  tablet,  is 
the  secret  of  the  eighth  woman's  poise  and 
comfort  at  this  time. 

Are  you  a  martyr  to  regular  pain?  Must 
you  favor  yourself,  and  save  yourself, 
certain  days  of  every  month?  Midol  might 
change  all  this.  Might  have  you  your 
confident  self,  leading  your  regular  life, 
free  from  periodic  pain  and  discomfort. 

The  smallest  degree  of  relief  you  might 
receive  means  a  great  deal  to  your  comfort. 

Midol  is  taken  any  time,  preferably 
at  the  first  sign  of  approaching  pain.  This 
precaution  often  avoids  the  pain  alto- 
gether. But  Midol  is  effective  even  when 
the  pain  has  reached  its  height.  It's  effec- 
tive for  hours,  and  it  is  not  a  narcotic. 

Get  these  tablets  in  a  trim  little  alumi- 
num case  —  they  are  usually  right  out 
on  the  toilet  goods  counter.  Or,  a  card 
addressed  to  Midol,  170  Varick  St.,  N.Y., 
brings  a  trial  box  in  plain  wrapper. 


ALWAYS  HERSELF 
That  enviable  woman  who  is  never  at  a 
disadvantage,   never  breaks  engagements, 
never  declines  dances  {unless  she  wants  to!) 
is  apt  to  be  the  eighth  woman  who  uses  Midol. 

G4 


home  life.  For  the  girls  get  together 
every  morning,  in  Isobel's  home  or 
Helen's  or  Louise's,  and  work  on  their 
scripts  for  the  following  day.  They  have 
no  plot  and  do  not  plan  their  sketches  far 
|  ahead,  letting  some  incident  or  bit  of  news 
decide  the  next  day's  program. 

"One  program  often  leads  to  another," 
Helen  explained.  "We  get  together  and 
talk  it  over  and  work  it  out,  and  write  it 
down  as  we  go." 

And  Louise  chimed  in :  "We  have  lots 
of  fun." 

Helen  laughed — it  is  she  who  laughs 
easily  and  frequently,  and  not  the  quiet 
Isobel,  whose  infectious  giggle  is  evidently 
Lu's  and  not  her  own.  'We  know  each 
other's  idiosyncracies,"  she  said.  And 
Louise  elucidated :  "We've  known  each 
other  so  long  and  we  think  pretty  much 
alike.  Of  course  we  think  differently 
enough  to  build  different  people  and  we 
have  different  types  of  humor.  Still,"  she 
ended  with  a  smile,  "we  do  laugh  at  the 
same  jokes,  don't  we?" 

Perhaps  that  explains  the  fruit  fulness 
of  their  long  association.  They  are  differ- 
ent, yet  fundamentally  alike — different 
enough  to  add  a  little  spice,  sufficiently 
alike  to  insure  sympathy  and  understand- 
ing. Knowing  them,  you  couldn't  imagine 
them  ever  quarreling.  They  are  all  for 
one  and  one  for  all,  their  loyalty  showing 
itself  even  in  little  things.  When  Louise, 
for  instance,  disclaimed  all  artistic  ability 
when  I  asked  if  she  had  kept  up  the  art 
lessons  she  once  started  in  company  with 
her  husband,  Helen  sprang  quickly  to 
her  defense :  "Oh,  but  you  had !  You  did 
awfully  well,  for  a  beginner!" 

As  for  the  business  arrangements,  they 
have  no  manager  and  have  always  had  the 
same  sponsor,  so  that  end  of  it  runs 
smoothly,  too. 

Their  lives  are  absorbing,  completely 
filling.  There  are  no  tag  ends,  no  unful- 
filled yearnings,  no  empty  hours,  nor  min- 
utes, even.  For  there  is  the  morning  re- 
hearsal or  preparation  of  the  next  day's 
script  and  there  is  an  afternoon  rehearsal 
in  the  studio,  shortly  followed  by  their 
broadcast.  Then  it  is  time  to  dash  back 
to  Evanston  for  dinner  with  their  fam- 
ilies. Into  this  busy  day  must  be  put  time 
for  reading,  for  they  must  keep  up  to  the 
minute  in  their  comments  on  current 
events.  There  is  no  time  left  for  special 
hobbies  or  sports  or  exercise.  Helen  finds 
little  opportunity  to  keep  up  with  her 
music,  or  for  swimming  or  ping  pong, 
her  favorite  amusements.  And  Louise 
worries  over  making  her  sewing  club  fit 
into  her  busy  schedule. 

I  found  them  sincere,  unassuming,  as 
we  chatted.  The  expected  sophistication 
is  utterly  lacking.  They  use  little  make- 
up— a  touch  of  rouge,  perhaps.  They  dress 
well  but  simply.  Helen  and  Louise  are 
both  dark,  with  large,  lovely  brown  eyes, 
but  Louise  is  the  placid  type,  her  big 
eyes  lambent,  serious  and  Helen  is  spark- 
ling, vivacious.  Isobel  is  small  and  slight, 
with  lovely  auburn  glints  in  her  light 
brown  hair,  blue  eyes  and  a  small,  wistful 
face,  a  shy  but  friendly  manner.  There  is 
not  in  one  of  them  the  faintest  hint  of 
pose  or  affectation,  the  slightest  touch  of 
theatricality. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  unpretentiousncss, 
that  simple,  straight- forwardness,  that  so 
endears  them  to  their  listeners.    For  in- 


evitably that  quality  creeps  into  their  char- 
acterizations. And  though  they  seem  to 
slip  so  easily  in  and  out  of  character,  the 
one  personality  sometimes  overlaps  the 
other,  so  that  one  wonders  how  they  make 
the  cleavage  as  complete  as  it  is.  How 
Louise  and  Isobel  and  Helen  manage  to 
keep  from  saying  'ain't'  and  'growed'  and 
'them  things'  or  keep  from  using  inad- 
vertently one  of  their  funny  malapropisms. 
Or  how  Clara,  Lu  and  Em  can  seem  so 
pleasantly  bewildered,  so  amusingly  simple- 
minded.  The  dual  personalities  are 
widely  differentiated  but  on  the  air  or  off, 
one  warms  to  their  fundamental  sincerity 
and  their  great  good  humor. 

The  informality  of  their  program,  the 
casual,  unstudied  air  they  give  their  char- 
acterizations is  a  rare  combination  of  art 
and  genius.  They  are  full  young 
to  understand  so  well  the  small  town 
matron  and  to  present  her  with  all  her 
Dickensian  foibles  in  such  a  way  that  we 
are  charmed  as  well  as  amused. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  fun,"  Helen  re- 
peated. 

And  give  a  lot  of  fun  to  others !  A 
satisfying  career,   that ! 

"I've  always  felt  that  I  couldn't  bear 
to  know  I  was  giving  my  last  broadcast," 
Louise  said  in   her  low,   pleasant  voice. 

"When  that  time  comes,  I  hope  I  can 
go  on  the  air,  not  knowing.  .  .  ." 

But  we  hope,  and  know,  that  day  is  far 
off.  Clara,  Lu  and  Em  are  near  and  dear 
to  too  many  hearts  to  be  given  up.  They 
answer  a  deeper  need  than  mere  love  of 
gossip — or  the  vicarious  and  malicious 
pleasure  we  are  supposed  to  get  from 
eavesdropping — in  bringing  spontaneous 
and  kindly  laughter  into  so  many  homes. 

Many  people  nowadays  are  troubled 
over  the  great  question :  Love  versus 
Career — Home  or  Career.  But  with  these 
three  lovely  girls  that  is  no  'against',  no 
'or'.  They  have  both  and  they  mean  to 
keep  both.  And  I  know  they  will,  because 
they  bring  to  both  the  same  qualities  of 
constancy  and  sincerity.  To  each  they 
give  all  they  have.  But  there  is  no  house 
divided  against  itself,  no  struggle,  no  dis- 
satisfaction, because  neither  is  subordin- 
ated to  the  other.  Marriage  and  career  are 
a  tandem,  held  firmly  in  strong,  capable 
hands.  Intelligence  shines  in  the  two  pairs 
of  brown  eyes  and  in  the  blue,  intelli- 
gence and  courage  and  a  saving  sense  of 
humor  that  guarantees  a  perfect  balance 
in  life  and  love  and  work,  and  that  guar- 
antees an  amusing  quarter  of  an  hour  for 
the  innumerable  fans  who  listen  in  and 
feel  better  for  having  heard  their  chatter 
and  laughed  with  and  at  them ! 

But  how  do  they  manage  to  cram  so 
much  into  each  and  every  day  ?  I  came 
away  from  the  studio  with  an  increased 
respect  for  these  three  clever  girls  who 
have  adjusted  their  lives  to  the  demands 
of  three  characters,  gaily,  irresponsibly 
created  on  an  idle  day. 

With  study  and  work  and  planning 
their  programs,  with  rehearsals  and 
broadcasts,  and  the  demands  of  their 
households  to  be  met  as  well,  their  days 
are  full  indeed.  Evenings  they  devote  to 
their  families  and  friends  and  to  the  rec- 
reation they  need. 

And  all  too  soon  another  day  is  done, 
as  it  is  for  you  and  me,  and  Clara,  Lu 
and  Em. 

The  End 


RADIO  STARS 


Say  A/o! 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


built  up  greater  newspaper  reader  power 
than  practically  any  other  newspaper  col- 
umnist. She  has  built  this  power  and 
sustained  it  through  sheer  energy,  tire- 
lessness  and  faithfulness  to  her  job.  On 
these  traits,  she  has  risen  from  a  modestly 
paid  writer  to  the  highest  paid  in  the  pro- 
fession. She  has  risen  from  a  modest 
apartment  in  Chicago  and  in  New  York 
to  ownership  of  a  beautiful  home  in  Bev- 
erly Hills.  And  she  still  works  as  hard 
as  when  she  first  began. 

To  highlight  these  qualities,  Louella  Par- 
sons is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  sale- 
women  I  ever  have  known.  She  gets  a  new 
slant  on  an  old  situation,  drives  for  the 
new  slant  and  sells  it. 

To  get  the  inside  picture  of  why  the 
movie  people  answer  Louella's  call  when 
they  seldom  answer  other  such  calls,  we 
have  to  go  back  to  the  Louella  O.  Parsons 
who,  as  an  inexperienced  girl,  found  it 
necessary  to  support  herself  and  those  dear 
to  her. 

"Did  you  know  what  you  wanted  to  do 
when  you  first  began?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  she  smiled,  ''I  got  an  idea  of 
the  job  I'd  like  and  then  I  sold  the  idea 
to  the  man  who  was  in  a  position  to  give 
me  the  job." 

That  man  was  the  president  of  the  Es- 
sanay  Studio.  Louella  always  selected  the 
head  man  to  talk  to.  It  saved  time.  It 
brought  quicker  results.  The  job  she  as- 
pired to  was  that  of  scenario  editor.  The 
way  she  accomplished  what  she  wanted 
was  simple.  She  just  marched  into  the 
Essanay  Studio,  asked  to  see  the  president, 
refused  to  see  any  one  else,  and  by  sheer 
perseverence  got  in  to  see  him.  Once  in 
his  office,  she  wasted  no  time  putting  over 
her  idea.  She  wasn't  frightened.  Neither 
was  she  over-confident. 

She  got  the  job.  With  it  she  created 
the  first  scenario-editor  job  in  pictures. 

"It  was  while  I  was  with  Essanay,"  Lou- 
ella said,  "that  I  met  and  became  friends 
with  Wally  Beery,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Ben 
Turpin,  and  so  many  others  who  are  still 
in  pictures." 

As  it  happened,  however,  this  position 
offered  no  chance  of  advancement.  The 
time  came  when  Louella's  responsibilities 
made  it  obligatory  for  her  to  earn  more 
money.  She  "thought  up"  another  job, 
that  of  writing  a  motion  picture  column  for 
a  newspaper.  She  sold  this  idea  to  the 
head  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Newspapers 
had  not  paid  much  attention  to  movies  be- 
fore her  advent  into  that  field.  As  she 
spread  the  gospel  of  celluloidia,  her  name 
became  synonymous  with  pictures  and  pic- 
ture personalities. 

Her  fame  reached  New  York.  It 
prompted  the  owner  of  the  Morning  Tele- 
graph to  offer  her  the  position  of  motion 
picture  editor  of  his  newspaper. 

"I  was  a  little  uneasy  at  the  thought  of 
leaving  Chicago,"  Louella  confessed.  "Chi- 
cago was  my  home  and  all  my  friends 


■JJSh  SHOULD  USE 


Over  200  girls'  skins  color-analyzed! 

LOOK  AT  THEM!  All  3  true  brunettes- 
yet  no  two  have  skins  alike.  They  don't 
dare  use  the  same  shade  of  powder! 

Dark-haired  Helen  Kirk-Jones,  in  the 
center,  has  that  very  white  skin  which  a 
brunette  powder  simply  kills.  It  takes  a 
blonde's  favorite  shade — Pond's  Rose  Cream 
— to  give  it  the  radiance  she  needs. 

Mary  Blagden,  at  the  top,  knows  that  her 
creamy  skin  clears  up  and  sparkles  best  with 
Pond's  Brunette.  While  brown-haired  Sally 
Hanford  has  a  darker  skin  which  lights  up 
glowingly  with  Pond's  Rose  Brunette. 

It  just  goes  to  show — never  be  too  quick 
to  use  "dark"  powder,  simply  because  you 
have  dark  hair.  You  may  be  the  Helen 
Kirk- Jones  type!  Let  your  skin  decide  .  .  . 

TO  FIND  OUT  what  makes  certain  skins 
luminous — others  deadly  dull! — Pond's  an- 
alyzed over  200  girls'  skins.  They  discovered 
that  hidden  skin  tints  make  the  difference. 

The  loveliest  creamy  skin  owed  its  glow 
to  a  hint  of  sparkling  green.  While  dazzling 
fair  skins  had  a  brilliant  blue  to  thank! 

Now  Pond's  has  blended  these  amazing 


tints  into  entirely  new  shades.  No  matter 
what  beauty  tint  your  skin  lacks — one  of 
the  new  Pond's  shades  gives  it  to  you!  One 
warms  up  faded  pallor.  Another  turns  sallow 
skins  faintly  rosy . . .  Florid  skins  tone  down 
.  .  .  Muddy  skins  clear  and  brighten! 

Try  them  free  with  the  coupon  below. 
See  how — 

rose  cream  gives  radiance  to  fair-skinned 

blondes  and  brunettes 
natural  makes  blonde  skin  transparent 
brunette  clears  and  brightens  creamy  skins 
rose  brunette  warms  up  dull  skins 
light  cream  gives  pearly  tone 

Texture?  Not  airy-light.  Not  heavy, 
either.  Pond's J'owder  is  fine — spreads  even- 
ly and  clings.  It  comes  in  glass  jars — to 
"hold"  its  perfume,  to  show  the  shade 
clearly.  Jars  at  reduced  prices,  35i  and  70p. 
Boxes,  10c  and  20p,  increased  in  size. 


FREE 


5  Lively  New  Shades 
Mail  coupon  today 

(This  offer  expires  April  I,  1936) 

POND'S,  Dept.  B  126.  Clinton,  Conn.  Please 
rush,  free,  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  new  Pow- 
der, enough  of  each  for  a  thorough  5-day  test. 


Name. 

Street. 
City  


_State_ 


Copyright.  1936.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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RADIO  STARS 


Gertrude  Lyne  and  Otto  Clare,  talented  piano  duo  who  entertain  over 
NBC  from  San  Francisco.  Gertrude  does  all  of  the  arranging  for  the 
team,  having  studied  music  at  the  Boston  Conservatory.  She  plays  the 
organ,  too.    Otto  hails  from  Seattle  and  has  played  in  many  orchestras. 


Stop  that 

COLD 

in  Its  Tracks! 

A  cold  is  nothing  to  "monkey  with."  It  can  take 
hold  quickly  and  develop  seriously.  Take  no 
chances  inviting  serious  complications. 

Treat  a  cold  for  what  it  is  —  an  internal  infec- 
tion! Take  an  internal  treatment  and  one  that 
is  expressly  for  colds  and  nothing  else! 

Grove's  Laxative  Bromo  Quinine  is  what 
you  want  for  a  cold  litis  expressly  a  cold  tablet. 
It  is  internal  in  effect.  It  does  four  important 
things. 

Four  Important  Things 

First  of  all,  it  opens  the  bowels.  Second,  it 
checks  the  infection  in  the  system.  Third,  it  re- 
lieves the  headache  and  fever.  Fourth,it  tones  the 
system  and  helps  fortify  against  further  attack. 

All  drug  stores  sell  Grove's  Laxative  Bromo 
Quinine.  Let  it  be  your  first  thought  in  case  of 
a  cold.  Ask  for  it  firmly  and  accept  no  substi- 
tute. The  few  pennies'  investment  may  save 
you  a  lot  of  grief. 


GROVE'S  LAXATIVE 

BROMO 
QUININE 


were  there.  To  go  to  New  York  meant 
to  cut  all  old  ties  and  that  seemed  a  fright- 
ening thing  to  do." 

But  she  did  it.  Once  in  New  York,  her 
picture  contacts  established,  her  movie  de- 
partment on  the  paper  functioning  smooth- 
ly, Louella  commenced  to  show  her  calibre. 
To  her — the  picture  people  are  second  to 
none.  She  did  heroic  pioneer  work  for 
them.  In  return,  she  demanded  recipro- 
cation and  reciprocation  took  the  form  of 
"exclusive  stories." 

"Our  Hollywood  Hotel  program  is  co- 
operative," Louella  explained.  "I  don't 
just  interview  the  stars.  We  introduce 
them  in  a  preview  sketch  from  their  newest 
talkie.  Our  listeners  get  a  very  good  idea 
what  the  picture  is  about  before  it  ever 
reaches  their  city  and  having  heard  the 
star  in  it  beforehand,  they  naturally  are 
more  interested  in  seeing  it." 

"Does  radio  clash  with  your  newspaper 
work?"  I  asked. 

"Heavens,  no !"  Louella  was  aghast  at 
the  thought.  "One  works  in  with  the 
other.  I  wouldn't  permit  anything  to  in- 
terfere with  my  column." 

And  for  the  same  reason  that  the  players 
relish  mention  in  Louella's  syndicated  col- 
umn, they  relish  being  with  her  on  the 
Hollywood  Hotel  program'. 

Ronald  Colman  vowed  he  never  would 
go  on  the  air. 

"But  Ronnie  is  awfully  sweet,"  Louella 
said.    "He  has  appeared  with  me  twice." 

"Are  your  programs  prepared  very  far 
ahead?"  I  asked. 

"No,"  Louella  returned.  "We  want 
each  one  to  be  newsy  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing so  we  usually  work  only  a  week 
ahead." 

I  was  with  Louella  when  she  came  to 
New  York  for  what  she  called  a  "vaca- 
tion." 

"I'm  getting  my  part  in  our  next  pro- 


gram arranged  now,"  she  said.  "I  leave 
New  York  Saturday  and  I'll  be  back  in 
Hollywood  Wednesday."  At  which  moment 
a  bellboy  arrived  with  a  telegram.  It  was 
from  Louella's  radio  secretary  on  the  Coast, 
advising  her  that  Kay  Francis  had  con- 
sented to  appear  on  the  program  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  in  a  scene  from  her  new 
picture.  Louella  sped  a  wire  to  Kay's 
home : 

"Kay  darling.  Will  you  have  your  sec- 
retary call  my  home  and  leave  word  if  you 
can  meet  there  Wednesday  afternoon  at 
4:30  to  talk  the  program  over." 

This  business  concluded,  Louella  went 
on  to  say:  "We  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
my  home  to  get  the  following  Friday 
night's  program  generally  rehearsed.  Our 
producer,  Bill  Bacher.    Dick  Powell  " 

"Everyone  in  the  company?" 

"Yes." 

"How  many  rehearsals  do  you  have?" 

"Two,  sometimes  more.  Thursday  night 
we  rehearse  from  eight  until  one  or  so  in 
the  morning." 

"And  t  he  stars  don't  mind  such  a 
stretch  ?" 

Louella  didn't  even  bother  to  answer 
that  question.  The  fact  that  Ronnie  Col- 
man, among  others,  has  acquiesced  to  such 
hours  more  than  once  is  answer  sufficient. 

"Have  you  ever  had  any  mishaps  the 
night  of  your  broadcast?"  I  continued. 

"We  nearly  had,  once,"  Louella  recalled 
with  a  shiver.  "That  was  when  Clark 
Gable  was  with  us.  Poor  dear.  He  was 
in  as  panicky  a  state  as  wc  were  over  it. 

"We  go  on  at  six  o'clock,  you  know, 
western  time.  It  got  nearer  and  nearer  to 
six  and  everyone  was  there  except  Clark. 
We  were  pretty  frantic.  We  telephoned 
his  house,  but  they  said  he'd  left  nearly  an 
hour  BgO.     Well,  wc  nrre   frantic  then. 
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Six  o'clock  came.  Still  no  Clark.  The 
program  started.  We  had  no  notion  what 
we  would  do  to  fill  in  the  awful  gap  Clark's 
absence  would  make. 

"Fortunately,  the  day  was  saved.  At 
two  minutes  past  six,  Clark  rushed  in. 
When  he  signed  of?  an  hour  later,  we 
learned  what  had  happened  to  him.  He'd 
been  in  an  automobile  accident  on  the  way 
down.  He  hadn't  been  injured,  but  he'd 
been  badly  shaken  up.  But  he  finally  got 
a  taxi  and  broke  all  records  getting  down 
in  time. 

"Miriam  Hopkins  did  a  little  record- 
breaking  herself  for  us,"  Louella  recol- 
lected with  a  smile,  "only  in  her  case  we 
knew  about  it.  The  night  she  broadcasted 
with  us,  she  was  still  making  her  "Bar- 
bary  Coast"  picture.  It  was  an  expensive 
production  and  Miriam  couldn't  be  spared 
from  the  set  until  the  very  last  minute. 
We  arranged  to  have  a  motorcycle  police 
escort  for  her,  to  clear  the  way  from  the 
studio  to  the  broadcasting  theatre." 

Mae  West,  yet  another  who  starred  on 
the  Hollywood  Hotel  program,  "put  on 
a  grand  show,"  Louella  said. 

Mae  dressed  up  for  the  occasion  in  her 
best  bib  and  tucker  and  strode  about  in 
typical  West  style  before  the  1,400  de- 
lighted spectators  attending  the  broadcast. 

"She  even  made  a  crack  or  two  about 
hoping  her  husband  was  listening  in,"  Lou- 
ella smiled. 

Perhaps  he  was,  because  it  was  just 
about  after  this  that  his  widely  publicized 
divorce  action  against  her  was  dropped 
and  settled  out  of  "print." 

Louella's  dual  job  of  radio  and  column- 
ing,  however,  is  not  all  roses  and  orchids. 
If  you've  never  heard  telephones  ring 
madly,  you  should  hear  hers.  There  is 
rarely  a  lull.  If  it  isn't  a  call  giving  a 
story  to  her  newspaper  column,  it's  some- 
one calling  about  the  radio  program.  If 
it  isn't  that,  it's  personal.  If  it  isn't  per- 
sonal, it's  ten  other  things. 

Letters  pour  in.  Telegrams.  Visitors 
drop  around.  Appointments  arrive.  Two 
secretaries  work  at  top  speed  taking  care 
of  the  requirements  of  these  high  pres- 
sure jobs.  And  Louella  herself,  gives  the 
clock  a  run  for  its  minutes. 

Then  Friday,  and  on  this  day  it  is  gen- 
erally a  different  story.  The  column,  of 
course,  is  prepared,  but  there  are  seldom 
any  appointments — seldom  any  visitors — 
seldom  any  going  out  until,  amid  a  flurry  of 
final  orders,  she  departs  for  the  broadcast. 
At  six  the  program  goes  on  the  air.  Some- 
times there  is  a  party  after  the  broadcast. 
Sometimes  just  a  quiet  dinner  at  Louella's 
or  at  the  home  of  one  of  the  stars.  Friday 
night  ends  a  feverish  week.  Saturday 
begins  another. 

Any  Saturday  morning,  perhaps  Norma 
Shearer,  perhaps  Robert  Montgomery,  per- 
haps Bette  Davis,  any  one  of  a  number 
of  stars,  may  be  informed  while  having 
breakfast  and  reading  Louella  O.  Parsons' 
newspaper  movie  column  ; 

"Miss  Parsons  is  calling." 

That  same  star,  answering  the  telephone 
will,  the  chances  are,  respond  to  Louella's 
query : 

"Can  you  appear  next  Friday  on  our 
program?" 
With : 

"All  right.  I'll  do  it  for  you,  Louella." 
They  never  say  no! 

The  End 


I  know  Helen  is  thin,  but 
she's  so  active  we  can't 
put  an  ounce  on  her " 


Here's  how  thousands  of  thin,  underweight 
children  are  adding  a  pound  a  week— or  more 


IS  YOUR  active  youngster  putting  on 
inches  but  riot  putting  on  pounds?  During 
the  fast-growing  years,  children  need  and 
must  have  certain  important  food  essen- 
tials— without  which  their  physical  de- 
velopment is  usually  retarded. 

That's  why  more  and  more  mothers  are 
turning  to  Cocomalt — the  scientific  food- 
drink  that  supplies  six  important  food  es- 
sentials that  help  children  to  gain  in 
weight  and  strength — aids  them  in  build- 
ing strong  bones  and  sound  teeth.  Coco- 
malt  is  rich  in  calcium,  phosphorus  and 
Vitamin  D  for  building  strong  bones  and 
sound  teeth.  It  contains  Iron  for  red  blood 
and  strength — and  proteins  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  solid  flesh  and  muscle.  It  is  rich 
in  carbohydrates  which  supply  food  en- 
ergy needed  for  the  activities  of  children. 

Mothers  write  words  of  praise 

Cocomalt  is  helping  thousands  of  thin, 


IN  MANY  HOSPITALS  today  Cocomalt  is  added  to 
the  regular  diet  to  help  thin,  underweight  and 
undernourished  children  gain  faster. 


underweight  youngsters  gain  weight  in 
a  very  short  time.  If  your  child  is  thin  be- 
cause his  diet  isdeficient  inone  ormoreof 
the  food  essentials  mentioned,  don't  fail 
to  give  him  Cocomalt  as  directed  every  day 
— at  every  meal.  See  if  his  body  doesn't  fill 
out,  his  weight  go  up  week  by  week. 

Cocomalt  comes  in  powder  form  only 
and  is  designed  to  be  mixed  with  milk. 
Delicious  HOT  or  COLD.  At  grocery, 
drug  and  department  stores  in  '/2Tb.,  1-lb. 
and  5 -lb.  air-tight  cans. 

"MY  LITTLE  BOY  was  outgrowing 
his  clothes  but  hardly  gaining  an 
ounce.  A  nurse  told  me  about  Coco- 
malt. At  the  end  of  the  first  month 
he  had  gained  5  pounds." 
Mrs.  M.  Da/ton,  530  E.  29th  St. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"FOR  THE  LAST  4  MONTHS  I  have 
been  giving  my  little  girl  Coco- 
malt. Once  she  was  thin.  But  today, 
she  is  five  pounds  heavier,  and  the 
picture  of  health." 

Mrs.  J.  Hogan,  17  Addison  St. 
Larchmont,  N.  Y. 


(ocomalt 


Cocomalt  is  the  registered  trade -mark 
of  the  K.  B.  Davis  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J. 
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{Continued  from  page  48) 


herself  with  the  philosophy  which  has  car- 
ried her  through  her  life  thus  far.  "What 
is  to  be,  will  be." 

That's  an  ancient  philosophy,  yet  this 
romance  is  as  modern  as  day  after  to- 
morrow's newspaper.  The  radio  brings 
Deane's  voice  to  Stanley.  The  airplane 
brings  Stanley  to  Deane.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  heard  her  sweet  voice  over  the  air 
in  Chicago.  A  few  hours  later  the  two 
of  them  were  dancing  together  in  New 
York,  dancing  with  the  realization  that  all 
too  soon  Stanley  would  be  borne  away 
again. 

"These  partings  are  heartbreaking," 
Deane  said.  "But  it's  better  to  see  him 
for  a  little  while  than  not  to  see  him  at 
all.  We've  stopped  saying  'Goodbye.'  We 
now  say :  'See  you  soon.'  That  makes  it 
easier.  And  there  is  no  other  way.  I've 
determined  to  reach  the  very  top  of  my 
■profession  before  I  even  think  about  mar- 
riage. I  know  now  that  this  is  the  way 
for  me." 

Yes,  it  is  the  way  for  Deane,  and  by 
roughly  sketching  the  pattern  of  her  life 
perhaps  I  can  tell  you  why. 

Just  a  little  over  three  years  ago  Deane 
Janis  was  an  unknown,  pretty  girl  in 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  with  nothing  more  tan- 
gible upon  which  to  ride  to  success  than 
the  ability  to  play  the  piano,  a  nice  but 
untrained  voice  and  tremendous  ambition. 


All  that  ambition  was  directed  toward 
show  business  and,  curiously  enough,  al- 
though she  was  an  only  child  and  her 
father  and  mother  never  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  theatre  in  any  way,  they 
made  no  objections  to  her  trying  her  luck 
in  that  glamorous  profession. 

For  a  while  in  Omaha  she  modeled 
frocks,  as  the  proprietor  of  the  shop  tried 
to  make  the  customers  believe  that  they 
would  look  as  slim  and  as  exciting  in 
the  gowns  as  Deane  did. 

One  summer  she  went  to  visit  an  aunt 
in  Chicago  and  she  never  came  back  home, 
for  there  she  met  someone  who  introduced 
her  to  someone  who  took  her  to  a  Chicago 
radio  station  and  she  got  the  chance  to 
do  a  little  fifteen-minute  sustaining  pro- 
gram— singing  and  playing  her  own  ac- 
companiments. 

That  was  the  first  small  step  and  al- 
though that  alone  was  pretty  exciting, 
Deane  was  not  content  to  wait  for  better 
breaks.  Instead  she  went  to  all  the  music 
publishing  houses  and  asked  their  repre- 
sentatives to  listen  to  her  program  and 
keep  her  in  mind  when  a  band  needed  a 
singer. 

It  was  with  Hal  Kemp's  orchestra  that 
she  landed  a  job.  One  day  Deane  was  a 
little  nobody.  The  next  day  she  walked 
past  the  Black  Hawk  night  club — one  of 
the  very  swanky  college  rendezvous — and 


saw  her  name  picked  out  in  electric  light 
bulbs  on  the  markee. 

Deane  thought  that  was  the  thrill  that 
comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime.  But  she  was 
to  have  an  even  greater  thrill  a  few  years 
later. 

For  eighteen  months  she  sang  with  the 
Kemp  orchestra  and  she  learned  the  mean- 
ing of  showmanship.  She  learned  how  to 
put  a  number  over,  how  with  smiles  and 
grace  to  take  her  audience  with  her  along 
the  paths  of  melody. 

Men  were  mad  about  Deane,  but  she  had 
the  feeling  that  some  day  she  would  meet 
the  right  man.    So  she  only  sang  of  love. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  and  a  half's  work 
she  was  pitifully  tired  so  she  went  to  the 
coast  where  she  met  Stanley. 

Do  you  see,  perhaps,  why  she  decided  to 
return  when  Kemp's  wire  came?  She  had 
sipped  at  success  and  glamour.  She  had 
had  some  remarkable  "breaks."  How  could 
she  put  down  the  cup  when  it  was  half 
full? 

Deane  is  right  in  believing  in  fate.  There 
must  be  some  curious  destiny  which  guides 
the  lives  of  girls  like  her.  There  is  some 
force  which  makes  these  people,  so  rich 
in  charm  and  mystery,  develop  their  talents. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Stanley  was  in 
San  Francisco  most  of  the  time.  New 
York  was  all  the  things  that  Deane  had 
expected  it  to  be.  There  was  adventure 
and  excitement  in  the  very  air  and  her 
triumph  in  Chicago  paled  beside  the  ac- 
claim she  received  at  the  Pennsylvania. 

Even  with  her  natural  gifts  she  wanted 
to  learn  more  and  at  last  she  persuaded  A! 
Siegel  to  coach  her. 

Her  songs,  with  the  orchestra,  had  been 
broadcast  from  the  Pennsylvania  roof, 
which  was  simply  a  foretaste  of  what  was 
in  store  for  her. 

Al  Jolson  asked  her  to  appear  as  guest 
artist  on  his  program  and  from  then  on 
tremendous  things  happened. 

She  was  told  that  she  must  give  an  au- 
dition for  the  Camel  hour.  Happily  she 
wired  Stanley  to  be  thinking  of  her — as 
if  he  were  not  alwavs — and  to  wish  her 
luck. 

Eighty  girls  were  tried  out  for  that 
program  and  the  agonizing  process  of 
elimination  began.  And  each  time  a  few 
girls  were  dropped  during  the  narrowing 
down  stage,  Deane  must  give  another  au- 
dition. 

"I  don't  know  how  I  ever  lived  through 
that,"  Deane  told  me.  "Every  few  days 
they  would  call  me  from  the  station  to 
say  that  another  girl  had  been  dropped 
from  the  list  of  possibilities  and  that  tiny 
would  like  to  hear  me  again.  And  again 
I  would  go  up  there  and  sing.  When  at 
last  there  were  only  five  girls  from  whom 
to  choose,  I  was  so  nervous ! 

"I  decided  to  give  up  hope.  I  took  out 
my  fatalistic  philosophy  and  gave  it  a  good 
airing,  but  it  was  hard  not  even  to  hope. 
For  that  program,  I  knew,  would  mean 
so  much  to  me.  It  was,  actually,  for  that — 
or  for  something  just  as  big— that  I  had 
come  to  New  York.  If  I  could  get  this 
program,  I  might  have  a  chance  of  proving 
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to  myself  and  to  Stanley  that  I  had  been 
right  in  leaving  San  Francisco.  If  I  didn't 
get  it.  I  would  be  a  failure  and  the  sacri- 
fice in  vain." 

Wires  from  Stanley  encouraged  her.  His 
voice  over  the  long  distance  telephone  made 
it  possible  for  her  to  live  through  those 
fateful  weeks. 

And  then  at  long,  long  last  she  was 
called  for  one  more  audition,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  said:  "And  now,  Miss 
Jam's,  will  you  come  into  this  office  and 
sign  your  contract?" 

Here  it  was  then — the  big  break  up  to 
which  all  the  little  breaks  had  been  leading. 

For  now  Deane  Janis  is  one  of  the  com- 
ing radio  singers,  one  of  the  girls  with  a 
tremendous  future.  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Company  is  enthusiastically  behind  her. 
They  predict  that  in  a  couple  of  years 
she'll  be  one  of  their  very  brightest  stars. 

At  first  she  was  terrified  for  fear  her 
part  of  the  Camel  program  might  not  be 
a  success.  But  how  could  it  be  a  failure 
when  she  gave  so  much  to  her  job.  She 
rehearsed  long  and  strenuously.  No  hours 
were  too  long  for  her.  She  worked  as 
hard  to  please  the  actual  audience  watch- 
ing the  Camel  show  as  those  of  us  who 
listen  to  her  voice  at  home. 

She  created  a  setting  for  herself,  using 
all  the  arts  of  showmanship  she  knew, 
every  time  she  stepped  before  the  micro- 
phone and  she  picked  her  clothes  with  care 
so  that  they  would  be  the  last  word  in 
chic. 

After  the  first  few  programs  Deane 
Janis'  mail  began  coming  in  by  the  bagful. 

Stanley  talked  to  her  long  and  earnestly. 
He  thought  that,  perhaps,  now  she  would 


be  satisfied,  that  once  she  had  proved  what 
she  could  do  she  would  be  willing  to  end 
the  separations,  the  fleeting  happy  greet- 
ings,  the  long   heartbreaking  farewells. 

But  Deane  Janis  isn't  ready  for  that  yet. 
The  future  is  colored  too  brilliantly.  In 
spite  of  this  sudden  popularity  she  is  really 
— she  feels — just  beginning.  Why,  it  was 
only  three  years  ago  that  she  was  in  Omaha 
with  nothing  but  hope  and  ambition. 

Her  voice  is  lovely.  She  possesses  that 
rare  quality  of  glamour.  She  is  utterly 
beautiful.  And  the  knowledge  that  she  is 
singing  not  only  to  you  and  you  but  to  her 
sweetheart,  who  may  be  in  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago  or  in  some  small 
mining  town,  gives  her  notes  a  breathless 
vitality,  a  lyric  romanticism. 

And  listening  to  her,  also,  are  her  mother 
and  father,  whose  pride  in  her  achievement 
is  touching.  They  are,  perhaps,  even  a 
little  bewildered  that  their  child  has  gone 
so  far  in  so  short  a  time. 

She  has  had  tentative  offers  from  Holly- 
wood. "But  I  wouldn't  go  to  Hollywood 
for  anything,"  she  told  me,  "unless  I  went 
right — unless  they  wanted  me  to  come 
enough  to  give  me  the  right  sort  of  con- 
tract. I  was  in  Los  Angeles  once  during 
my  trip  to  the  coast  and  I  saw  those  girls 
all  so  eager  to  get  a  chance  in  pictures. 
I  could  not  bear  to  be  just  another  girl  in 
Hollywood  hoping  for  a  break. 

"I  suppose  that  attitude  means  that  I 
don't  care  much  whether  I'm  ever  in  pic- 
tures or  not. 

"That  radio  microphone  thrills  me.  That 
real  audience  is  a  constant  inspiration.  I 
have  the  feeling  that  the  more  I  give  to 
them  the  greater  is  their  response  to  me. 


"And  then  there's  Stanley.  I  must  make 
him  proud  of  me.  1  must  show  him  that 
I  have  a  place  in  the  sun  on  my  own  score 
and  that  I'm  not  just  a  silly  girl  playing 
at  show  business.  That's  why  I've  worked 
so  hard.  That's  why  I  keep  on  work- 
ing. I  know  how  terribly  lucky  I've  been. 
I  know  that  few  girls  have  had  the  breaks 
I've  had  and  I  must  show  myself  that  I 
deserve  those  breaks. 

"And  when  television  comes  I  hope  I'm 
able  to  meet  that  demand,  too." 

And  so  her  rocket  soars  skyward.  Deane 
is  on  her  way  up,  up,  up,  with  that  lovely 
voice,  that  beautiful  earnest  face,  that  slim, 
lithe  figure  and  the  enchanting  way  she  has 
of  wearing  her  ultra  smart  clothes. 

Yet,  as  much  in  love  as  she  is,  who 
can  predict  what  the  future  holds  for  her? 

October  first  is  her  lucky  day — and  she's 
very  superstitious.  On  October  first,  1932, 
she  opened  with  Hal  Kemp's  band  at  the 
Black  Hawk  in  Chicago. 

On  October  first,  1934,  she  opened  with 
the  same  band  in  New  York. 

On  October  first,  1935,  she  sang  her 
first  program  for  Camel. 

Do  you  wonder  that  she  believes  in 
fate  and  the  symbols  fate  produces? 

October  first,  1936?  What  does  that 
hold  for  her?  Marriage?  A  big  radio 
program  all  her  own?  What? 

I  asked  her  if  she  dared  look  that  far 
into  the  future.  She  shrugged  her  shoul- 
ders and  smiled  a  mysterious  smile.  "Who 
knows?"  she  said.  "What  is  to  be  will  be. 
There's  nothing  you  can  do  about  fate. 
I've  had  that  proved  to  me  too  many  times 
ever  to  doubt  it  again." 

The  End 
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\<JiiMp<ui-  CASH  k  OLD  COINS.BILLS  mi  STAMPS^ 

Amazing  Profits!  BUS  OLD  MONEY ! 


There  are  single  pennies  that  sell  for  $100.00.  There  are  nickels  worth  many  dollars  —  dimes,  quarters,  half  dol 
lars  and  dollars  on  which  big  cash  premiums  are  paid.  Each  year  a  fortune  is  offered  by  collectors  for  rare 
coins  and  stamps  for  their  collections.  THE  PRICES  PAID  ARE  AMAZING. 

It  Pays  To  Post  Yourself  on  the  Big  Values  of  Old  Coins  and  Stamps 

Knowing  about  coins  pays.  Andrew  Henry,  of  Idaho,  was  paid  $900  for  a  half-dollar,  received  in  change.  A' 
valuable  old  coin  may  come  into  your  possession  or  you  may  have  one  now  and  not  know  it.  Post  yourself. 
HUGE  PREMIUMS  FOR  OLD  STAMPS — Some  old  stamps  bring  big  premiums.  An  old  10c  stamp, 
found  in  an  old  basket,  was  recently  sold  for  $10,000.  There  may  be  valuable  stamps  on  some  of  your 
old  letters.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  KNOW  HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  THEM. 

Let  Me  Send  You  My  Big  Illustrated  Coin  Folder!  It  Will  Open  Your  Eyes! 

USE  THE  COUPON  BELOW! 


I  Will  PayVS$6,50022 

FOR  ONE  OLD  COIN 

I  PAID  $200.00  TO  J.  D.  MARTIN  OP  VIR- 
GINIA FOR  JUST  ONE  COPPER  CENT. 
'Tlease  accept  my  thanks  for  your  check  for  $200.00 
in  payment  for  the  copper  cent  I  sent  you.  I  appre- 
ciate the  interest  you  have  given  this  transaction.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  do  business  with  a  firm  that  handles 
matters  as  you  do.  I  wish  to  assure  you  it  will  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  tell  all  my  friends  of  your  wonder- 
ful offer  for  old  coins."  Julian  D.  Martin,  Virginia. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  similar  letters  I  am 
constantly  receiving.  Post  yourself !  It  pays ! 
I  paid  Mr.  Manning,  of  N.  Y.,  $2,500  for  a  single 
silver  dollar.  Mrs.  G.F.Adams,  of  Ohio,  received 
$740  for  some  old  coins.  I  paid  W.  F.  Wilharm, 
of  Pa.,  $13,500  for  his  rare  coins.  I  paid  J.  T. 


Neville,  of  N.  Dak..  $200  for  a  $10  bill  he  picked 
up  in  circulation.  I  paid  $1,000  to  Mr.  Brownlee, 
of  Ga.,for  oneold  coin.  Mr.  Brownlee  says:  "Your 
letter  received  with  the  check  f  or$l,000  enclosed. 
I  like  to  deal  with  such  men  as  you  and  hope  you 
continue  buying  coins  for  a  long  time."  In  the 
last  34  years  I  have  paid  hundreds  of  others 
handsome  premiums  for  old  bills  and  coins. 
All  Kinds  of  OLD  COINS,  Medals, 
Bills  and  Stamps  Wanted 

SI. 00  to  $1 ,000  paid  for  certain  old  cents,  nickels,  dimes, 
quarters,  etc.  Right  now  I  will  pay  $50.00  for  1913 
Liberty  Head  nickels  (not  buffalo) ,  $100  for  1894  dimes, 
"S"  Mint;  $8.00  for  1853  quarters,  no  arrows;  $10.00 
for  1866  quarters,  no  motto;  $200.00  each  for  1884  and 
1885  Silver  Trade  Dollars,  etc.,  etc. 

I  HAVE  BEEN  BUYING  OLD  MONEY  FOR  34  YEARS 

Any  bank  in  Fort  Worth  or  Dun  &  Bradstreets  will 
testify  as  to  my  responsibility.  My  volume  of  busi- 
ness, built  on  fair  and  prompt  dealings  for  34  years, 
is  such  that  I  own  and  occupy  my  own  building  devoted 
to  my  coin  business.  You  will  find  every  representa- 
tion I  make  to  be  true  and  not  exaggerated.  It  will 
pay  you  to  do  business  with  me.  Com.  19S8 


Send  the  coupon  below  and  4c  for  my  Large  IlluS' 
trated  Coin  and  Stamp  Folder  and  further  pa 
culars.  Write  today  for  this  eye-opening,  valu 


able  wealth  of  information  on  the  profits  that 
have  been  made  from  old  money.   No  obli 
gation  on  your  part.  You  have  nothing  to 
lose --everything  to  gain.  It  may  mean 
much  profit  for  you.   Est.  34  years. 
Largest  Rare  Coin  Company  in  U.  S. 


FILL  OUT  &  MAIL  NOW 


To  B.  MAX  MEHL,  187  Mehl  Bldg..  FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

Dear  Mr.  Mehl: — Please  send  me  your  Large  Illustrated 
Coin  and  Stamp  Folder  and  further  particulars,  for  which 
I  enclose  4  cents. 


NAME- 


ADDRESS- 


B.MAX  MEHL 

187  Mehl  Buildinq    •    FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS . 


CITY  STATE  
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PARK  GILFORD'S 

FAOEN 


FAY  -Of 


PER  FU 


PA  K  K  6-TILFOKD'S 

F  AO  E  N 

 .  <    f  A  V    -  O  N  1 


IN  TEN  CENT  TUCKA  WAY  SIZES  AS 
ILLUSTRATED  AT  ALL  •,  *  10c  STORES 


(Zomedlanl  'Tktoujk  On  tke 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


I  want  to  make  people  laugh — to  get  down 
to  cases — I've  first  got  to  make  them  nor- 
mal. I've  got  to  get  them  in  the  frame  of 
mind  where  they  can  laugh.  And  then,  and 
only  after  I've  got  them  there,  can  I  give 
them  the  extra  push  and  make  'em  laugh." 

At  precisely  this  moment,  there  in  the 
crowded  Derby,  with  Tom  Mix  limping  in 
on  crutches  (he  broke  his  ankle,  Eddie 
thought),  with  Carole  Lombard  sitting 
across  the  way,  Maxie  Rosenbloom  next  to 
us,  voices  humming  everywhere — a  waiter 
dropped  a  laden  tray  of  dishes  with  a 
nerve-splintering  crash! 

In  an  instant  the  faces  in  that  room 
looked  strained  and  irritably  resentful. 
And  also  in  that  instant  Eddie  half  rose 
in  his  seat  beside  me,  waved  his  napkin 
and  yelled:  "Vivo  La  France!"  at  the  very 
top  of  his  lungs.   I  was  startled.  Everyone 


was  startled.  And  then  they  immediately 
relaxed  and  a  wave  of  laughter  wiped  out 
the  irritability,  soothed  the  frayed  nerves. 
The  frightened  waiter  shot  a  grateful 
glance  in  the  direction  of  the  little  com- 
edian, who  immediately  subsided  and  said : 
"I  don't  think  anyone  knew  it  was  me 
shouting,  do  you?" 

Then  he  added :  "But  that  neatly  illus- 
trates the  point  I  was  just  trying  to  make 
to  you.  Did  you  get  the  faces  in  here  when 
that  happened?  Half  of  them  were  ready 
to  burst  out  crying  from  sheer  nervousness. 
Then  they  laughed.  Why,  the  world  has 
never  needed  laughter  as  it  needs  it  now. 
The  old  gag  about  the  clown  with  the 
breaking  heart,  laughing,  cutting  up — well, 
the  world  is  the  clown  with  the  breaking 
heart  today  and  laughter  must  go  on ! 

"And  you  have  to  be  so  careful,  too, 


The  King's  Jesters  were  a  vocal  trio  until  they  met  up  with  lovely  Marjorie 
Whitney  and  then  the  organization  became  a  mixed  quartette.  They  heard 
Marjorie  singing  with  a  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  orchestra  and  engaged  her. 
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Minetta  Ellen  and  J.  Anthony 
Smythe  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barbour 
in  "One  Man's  Family,"  NBC 
serial  of  American  home  life,  long 
a  favorite   with   radio  listeners. 


making  people  laugh.  There  are  so  many 
raw  surfaces  you  dare  not  touch.  I  often 
wonder,  when  I  go  on  the  air  Sunday 
nights  for  Pebeco  Toothpaste,  whether 
those  who  tune  in  realize,  not  what  I  do, 
but  the  millions  of  things  I  can't  do.  Why, 
I  could  sit  here  with  you  for  three  days 
and  talk  every  minute  of  the  time  and  not 
get  through  telling  you  the  things  I 
can't  do. 

"I  would  never  stutter  on  the  air,  for  in- 
stance. That  surprises  you?  You  think 
stuttering  is  funny  business  ?  Well,  you 
might,  but  there  may  be  somewhere  in  Kan- 
sas or  Nebraska  some  poor  woman  who 
has  spent  her  husband's  last,  hard-earned 
ten  dollars  taking  her  little  boy  to  a  special- 
ist. Her  little  boy,  who  has  a  speech  de- 
fect. Her  little  boy  who  stutters.  When 
she  comes  home  at  night  she  tunes  in  on 
me.  For  relaxation.  And  if  I  should 
come  on  the  air  saying,  stuttering : 
'G-g-good e-evening  ,l-l-ladics  and  g-gents — " 
would  she  think  I  was  funny?  She  would 
not !  She  would  burst  into  tears  and  shut 
me  off  the  air.  No,  it  wouldn't  be  funny 
to  her. 

"No,  you  see?  It's  so  easy  to  bring 
tears.  It's  so  difficult  to  give  laughter. 
There  are  so  many  things  for  people  to 
cry  over.  So  few  things  they  can  all 
laugh  over. 

"I  write  all  my  own  stuff.  That's  easy. 
Takes  me  about  twenty  minutes  to  do  my 
script  for  the  broadcast.  Where  do  I  get 
my  stuff?  Why,  here,  at  this  table  with 
you.  On  the  streets.  Out  of  the  news- 
papers. Everywhere.  There's  too  much 
material,  not  too  little.  But  after  I  write 
it  down,  the  easiest  part  of  it,  I  try  it  out 
before  I  go  on  the  air.  Every  Sunday 
at  noon  I  rehearse  what  I  am  going  to 
do  in  the  evening.  Then  we  take  it  to 
pieces.  We  say  that  maybe  this  bit  will 
offend  the  Irish,  or  that  bit  offend  the  Jews 
or  something  else  offend  the  Methodists. 
.  .  .  This  may  hit  the  old  people  the 
wrong  way.  .  .  .  That  may  touch  the  sensi- 
tive young  moderns,  not  on  their  funny 
bones.  .  .  . 

"Mrs.  Roosevelt  told  Ida,  my  wife,  that 
she  always  hurries  home  to  the  White 
House  Sunday  nights  to  tune  in  on  my 
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I  PICKED  THE  GIRL 
WITH  THE  MOST 

i^UcM.  fail 


SAID 


TULLIO 
CARMINATI 


Read  how 
famous  film 
star  picked 
the  loveliest 
lips  in  Holly- 
wood test. . . 
#  Three  gills     TULLiocARMiNATi,thc  sophis- 

were  with  US      ticated  Hollywood  screen  star, 

when  we  asked     p,cl<,  ,he  moIt  kisiabi'  "«»«  in 
, ,  •     r~   .       unusual  test! 

Tullio  Carmi- 

nati  what  kind  of  lips  men  prefer.  One  girl  wore 
no  lipstick.  The  second  wore  the  ordinary  lip- 
stick. The  third  wore  Tangee.  Instantly  he 
picked  the  girl  wearing  Tangee.  "Her  lips  are 
kissable,  because  they  look  natural,"  he  said. 

Most  men  agree  with  him.  They  like  lips 
that  are  soft  and  natural.  And  that's  the  secret 
of  Tangee's  growing  popularity.  You  avoid  that 
painted  look  with  Tangee,  because  Tangee  isn't 
paint.  It  intensifies  your  own  natural  color . . . 
makes  your  lips  lovely  and  alluring.  If  you 
prefer  more  color  for  evening  wear,  use  Tangee 
Theatrical.  Try  Tangee.  In  two  sizes,  39c  and 
$1.10.  Or,  for  a  quick  trial,  send  10c  for  the  spe- 
cial 4-Piece  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  .  .  .  when  j/ou  buu. 
Don't  let  some  sharp  sales  person  switch  you  to  an  imi- 
tation .  .  .  there's  only  one  Tangee. 

T|  ttbrA/s  Most  Famous  lipstick 
EMDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


'ter  face  powder  ra:£"':z7,, 


ogic 
principle 


★  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM26 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  lo<*(«t«mp»  or  coin).  IVin  Canada. 

SlS  □  Flcsh  □  Rachel  □  L'8ht  Rachel 
Name  


Aildrtn 


<"/'/>_ 


Suite 


Although  continually  referred  to  as  the  best-dressed  of  the  band  leaders, 
Hal  Kemp  naturally  prefers  having  whatever  bouquets  are  to  be  presented 
tossed  in  tribute  to  his  dance  music.  Aside  from  being  featured  each 
Sunday  on  the  Phil  Baker  program,  Hal  plays  regularly  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  City,  where  the  young  collegiate  crowd  considers 
his  dance  music  tops.  And,  after  all,  said  y.c.c.  knows  more  about  dance 
music  than  any  other  crowd.  But,  strangely  enough,  Hal  is  decidedly  a 
family  man,  proudly  boasting  of  two  fine  youngsters  and  a  lovely  wife. 


broadcast.  The  President's  mother,  too. 
And  I  think  that  farmers  tune  in,  too,  and 
tired  housewives  and  mechanics  and 
kids.  .  .  . 

"Know  how  I  test  out  my  stuff?  On 
myself.  I  am  my  own  judge  and  jury. 
You  see,  I've  never  been  a  Broadway  boy, 
one  of  the  sophisticates.  I'm  still  the  fel- 
low who  was  born  over  that  Russian  Tea 
Room  in  the  heart  of  New  York's  East 
Side  Ghetto.  .  .  .  That  grubby  Hester 
Street  brat  who  used  to  do  imitations  and 
sing  and  dance  and  make  jokes  for  push- 
cart vendors  and  old  mothers  and  kids 
who  lived  in  rooms  with  broken  windows 
stuffed  with  rags.  ...  I'm  still  the  lad  who 
was  a  singing  waiter  in  a  Coney  Island 
beer  joint.  .  .  .  And  I  also  remember  the 
ladies  in  sables  and  the  men  in  tails  who 
sat  in  the  front  rows  at  Ziegfeld's  Fol- 
lies. .  .  .  And  so  I  figure  that  what  will 
make  me  cry  will  make  my  fellow  men  cry 
and  what  will  make  me  laugh  will  get  a 
laugh  out  of  all  the  rest  of  us.  .  .  . 

"When  I  talked  about  my  dear  old  friend, 
Will  Rogers,  on  the  air  a  while  back — 
when  I  said  something  about  the  fact  that 
God  had  called  him  up  to  Heaven  because 
things  were  kind  of  sad  up  there  and  Hill 
was  needed — as  1  talked  I  sort  of  choked 
up.  I  was  figuring  how  true  it  was,  that  I 
was  glad  they'd  needed  Hill  there,  but 
how  much  better  it  would  be  for  us  if  he 


could  have  stayed  down  here.  .  .  .  And  I 
figured  that  because  I  felt  as  I  did  while 
I  was  talking,  others  would  feel  the  same 
way. 

"And  Bill's  a  reminder — a  lesson — that 
it's  never  the  wise-cracking,  glamorous 
guy  that  the  world  loves  best  while  he's 
here  and  mourns  the  deepest  when  he's 
gone.  No,  it's  the  plain  guy  with  his  heart 
all  tangled  up  with  all  the  heartstrings  of 
the  world.  .  .  . 

"Radio,"  said  Eddie,  his  dark  brown, 
eager  eyes  deadly  earnest,  "radio  is  the 
greatest  form  of  entertainment  in  the 
world  today.  It's  the  greatest  medium  the 
world  lias  ever  known.  Yes,  greater  than 
movies.  Greater  than  the  theatre.  Greater 
than  Hollywood  and  New  York  and  points 
East  and  West  put  together  and  multiplied 
by  ten. 

"It's  the  greatest  because,  like  I've  said, 
it  reaches  everywhere,  everyone.  It's 
available  in  every  home.  It's  avail- 
able to  every  shut-in,  to  every  youngster 
and  oldster  in  the  world.  The  letters  I  ge' 
from  shut-ins,  from  the  sick,  in  hospitals, 
in  wheel -chairs,  in  prisons — are  all  letter 
about  my  broadcasts.  The  letters  I  ge' 
from  small  town  folks  and  folks  from  th 
OUtlands  are  about  my  broadcasts. 

"It's  this  way — when  a  family  wants  en 
tertainment,    they    may    have    to  figu 
whether  they  can  afford  to  spend  twenty-liv 
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cents  or  forty  cents  or  whatever  it  is  on 
a  movie.  They  may  figure  that  they  can't 
all  afford  to  go,  kids  and  all.  Or  they 
may  have  to  figure  whether  they  can 
leave  the  baby.  Or  maybe  it's  raining  and 
there  aren't  enough  raincoats  and  ga- 
loshes to  go  around.  But  they  can  stay 
home,  all  of  them,  everywhere,  and  listen 
to  the  radio.  All  they  have  to  have  is  a 
dollar  down  and  a  dollar  a  month  for  a 
given  length  of  time — and  the  world  is 
theirs.  Helen  Hayes,  the  President,  Alex- 
ander Woollcott,  Grace  Moore,  Tibbett, 
The  March  Of  Time  .  .  .  even  me! 

"Of  course,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
medal,  that's  one  of  the  very  things  that 
makes  radio  work  more  difficult  than 
movies.  I  mean,  you  have  to  be  so  care- 
ful— about  those  things  you  can't  do.  When 
a  family  goes  to  the  movies  they  know 
what  show  they're  picking.  They  have  a 
pretty  good  idea  what  kind  of  entertain- 
ment they're  getting.  They  don't  have  to 
take  the  kiddies  to  see  sophisticated  stuff. 
But  when  they  press  a  button  they  don't 
know  what  they're  getting.  They  can't 
shop  around  for  it. 

"I'll  tell  you  this — it's  only  just  begin- 
ning, the  radio.  .Only — just — beginning — 

"It's  the  biggest  thing  in  the  world  today. 
It  has  the  most  spectacular,  the  most  in- 
credible future. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  make  a  prophecy? 
And  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about.  I've 
seen  it.  Within  five  years  all  you  are  going 
to  have  to  do  is  to  say  to  your  husband : 
'Katharine  Cornell's  new  show  is  opening 
in  New  York  tonight — I'd  like  to  see  it.' 
And  then  all  you'll  have  to  do  is  press  the 
button  on  your  radio  set,  pick  up  your 


Neila  Goodelle,  radio  favorite,  as 
seen  in  "Perfect  36's,"  an  Educa- 
tional Comedy,  with  Earl  Oxford. 


phone  and  dial  New  York  333,  or  some- 
thing, and  there'll  you  have  it.  Or,  the  next 
night,  you  may  say  :  'Helen  Hayes  opens  in 
Baltimore  tonight — let's  go.'  And  you  dial 
your  operator  and  say  Baltimore  4444,  or 
something  of  the  sort  and  you'll  be  at  the 
opening.  At  the  end  of  the  month  your 
telephone  bill  will  be,  say,  eighteen  or 
twenty  dollars,  and  you  will  have  seen 
every  show  to  be  seen. 

"Yes,  I  mean  television.  It's  on  the 
way.  It's  coming.  It's  here.  And  the 
telephone   companies    will    pay   the  pro- 


^\      f  SMOOTH 

%  ALREADY 
^nm,  ...THANKS 

"Mr         TO  pondS 

■  ^  VANISHING 
t*Sjj  J    CREAM ! 


powder  base!  In  an  in 
our  own  young  skin — i 
>mpletely  "unchapped." 
or  a  smooth  make-up  —  Never  powder 
:  rouge  without  first  smoothing  away 
Highnesses  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream. 
low  your  skin  is  satiny — powder  goes  on 

•   ^ 


".^ /<•.-  ,w'  °u,er  8kin  (,he  eP'- 

S.W®fe^:2i*  dermi.)-dried-out 
Jurf^rVjJ  i?*S*»      particles  on  top  ecu  IT 

W^^MK/i:SvW^      loose,  make  it  rough. 

evenly  without  flaking.  And  even  bitter- 
cold  winds  can't  cause  new  chappings! 
Overnight  for  lasting  softness  —  Every 
night  after  cleansing,  smooth  on  Pond's 


ducers,  the  Shuberts,  the  Theatre  Guild, 
all  of  them,  such  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  each  month  that  the  same 
producers  won't  need  to  economize  and 
have  one  star  in  one  show — they  will  be 
able  to  have  us  all.  They'll  be  able  to 
stage  such  entertainment  as  the  world 
never  has  dreamed  of." 

I  said :  "But  won't  that  be  rather  too 
bad?  The  world  is  going  so  awfully  push- 
button. I  mean,  what  will  happen  to  the 
movie  theatres,  the  legitimate  theatres, 
when  all  we  have  to  do  is  sit  in  our  living- 
rooms  and  push  buttons  and  dial  phones?" 

"That  brings  us  right  back  to  laughter," 
said  Eddie  promptly — Eddie,  who  has  the 
answers  to  everything!  "We  are  a  gregari- 
ous race.  Nothing,  no  mechanical  inven- 
tion in  the  world,  will  ever  alter  the  fact 
that  people  must  get  together  in  groups, 
to  laugh,  to  talk,  to  cry — but  mostly  to 
laugh. 

"When  I  am  on  the  air,  for  instance,  and 
you  and  your  husband  are  listening  in,  you 
may  chuckle  quietly  and  say :  'The  old  boy's 
pretty  good  tonight.'  But  you  chuckle 
quietly.  You  do  not  sit  in  your  living- 
room  and  shout  with  laughter.  But  when 
you  go  to  the  theatre — when  you  come,  as 
I  hope  you  will,  to  see  me  in  my  new 
Goldwyn  opera  'Shoot  The  Chutes' — you 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  burst  out  into 
loud  laughter,  because  the  crowd  is  laugh- 
ing with  you.  It's  a  release — and  such  a 
release  is  a  vital,  a  basic  necessity. 

"People  have  got  to  laugh,"  said  Eddie, 
"they've  got  to  laugh  or  they  die.  That's 
my  answer  to  that  radio  critic  chap  .  .  . 
now  I'm  going  home  and  take  a  sun-bath  !" 
The  End 


Mrs.  Rodman  Wanamaker  II 

of  Philadelphia,  says  :  "Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
makes  every  little  chapped  place  on  my  skin 
smooth  out.  Powder  goes  on  beautifully !  *' 

Vanishing  Cream  for  extra  softness.  It  won't 
shine — won't  smear  the  pillowcase.  In  the 
morning,your  skin  surprises  you.  So  baby-soft ! 

O    njpf q      Pond's,  Dept.  Bl38,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Please  rush  me  special  9-treatment 
PqcIcOOG  tube  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  to- 

gether  with  generous  samples  of  2 
other  Pond's  Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's 
Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10c  for  postage  and  packing. 

Name  

S  t  ree  t  

City   State  

Copyright.  19„6.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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SEE  CHAPPED  SKIN 


INTO  SMOOTHEST  TEXTURE 


IMAGINE  YOURSELF 
— one  minute  with  a  dry, 
chapped  skin  that  catches 
powder  .  .  .  The  next  min- 
ute, skin  so  smooth  you 
can't  feel  a  single  rough 
place!  That's  how  fast  a 
keratolytic  cream  softens 
your  skin. 

That  chapped  skin  is  just  on  top.  It's  a 
layer  of  dried-out  particles,  always  scuffing 
loose — "aching"  to  come  off  entirely.  But 
they  keep  on  clinging,  getting  harsher,  until 
you  take  steps  to— MELT  THEM  OFF! 

A  leading  dermatologist  tells  how  to  do 
this.  He  says: 

"Surface  skin  is  constantly  drying  out. 
Exposure  hastens  this  condition.  hen  a 
keratolytic  cream  (Vanishing  Cream)  is  ap- 
plied, the  dried-out  cells  melt  away,  reveal- 
ing the  smooth  skin  beneath.  Vanishing 
Cream  also  preserves  the  skin's  natural  mois- 
ture and  prevents  further  chapping." 

That's  why  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is  so 
grand  for  rough,  chapped  skin — so  perfect 
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istant,  it  brings  out 
exquisitely  smooth, 
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"A/evet  Jlet  Jlifoe  Seat  you!" 


Try  This  Simple  Treatment 
for  a  Soft,  Smooth  Skin 

I  Wherever  you  find  "heart  appeal"— 
you'll  find  a  skin  that  is  sublimely  fair. 

Do  you  know  the  quickest  treatment  for 
achieving  such  a  skin?  The  answer  is  Italian 
Balm  — the  famous  Original  Skin  Softener 
that  is  guaranteed  (or  your  money  back)  to 
banish  chapping,  roughness,  redness  and  dry- 
ness of  skin  more  quickly  and  at  less  expense, 
than  anything  you  have  ever  used. 

Today,  Italian  Balm  is  the  largest-selling 
preparation  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Canada.  It  combines  sixteen  scientifi- 
cally-chosen ingredients.  Its  mellowness  is 
obtained  by  an  exclusive  blending  process.No 
hands  ever  touch  the  product  while  it  is  being 
made.  Absolute  purity  is  essential  to  any 
preparation  for  use  on  your  hands  and  face  — 
and  absolute  purity  is  one  of  the  many  things 
that  Italian  Balm  assures  you  ...  At  drug  and 
department  stores  in  35c,  60c  and 
$1.00  bottles  and  in  handy  25c  tubes. 
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HANDY 
HOME  DISPENSER 

Nickel  plated,  100%  guaranteed 
Italian  Balm  HOME  DISPENSER 
—  attaches  easily  to  bathroom, 
kitchen  or  laundry  wall  (wood  or 
tile).  Dispenses  one  drop  when  you 
press  the  plunger.  Try  your  drug, 
gist  first — ask  for  the  Dispenser 
Package.  If  he  can't  supply  you- 
then get  one  FREE  by  sending 
ONE  60c  Italian  Balm  carton  (and 
10c  to  cover  pack ing  and  postagej.  or 
TWO  60c  cartons  and  NO  MONEY 
—with  your  name  and  address  —  to 
CAMPANA,  Batavia,  Illinois. 

Italian  Balm 

THE  ORIGINAL  SKIN  SOFTENER 
"America's  Most  Economical  Skin  Protector" 
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cigar !  That  grin  of  his !  The  kick  he 
got  out  of  his  job!  The  kid  was  good 
for  that  tired  feeling. 

One  of  his  best  drugstore  friends  worked 
on  the  Free  Press.  Right  away  Eddie 
wanted  to  become  a  newspaper  man. 
Couldn't  his  friend  find  him  a  job  there? 
He  could — and  did.  In  the  accounting 
department ! 

Poor  unmathematical  Eddie!  Adding 
up  two  cigars,  three  sandwiches,  a  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  soda,  for  a  neighbor,  was  fun. 
But  adding  up  a  lot  of  figures  in  a  stuffy 
ledger  was  a  chore.  So  Eddie  marched 
upstairs  to  the  Big  Boss  and  asked  to  be 
transferred   to   the   editorial  room. 

The  Big  Boss  looked  him  over,  caught 
that  engaging  grin  and  was  amused  in 
spite  of  himself. 

"We  need  an  office  boy  up  here,"  he 
capitulated.    "How  about  it?" 

Only  fourteen  years  old  and  already  a 
newspaperman ! 

Dad,  his  health  broken  by  the  battle  of 
the  poor,  exulted  with  young  Eddie  at 
the  glad  news. 

"Keep  climbing,"  he  told  the  boy. 
"Reaching  the  top  of  any  ladder  is  just 
taking  a  rung  at  a  time." 

That  year  his  dad  died,  a  game  loser  to 
the  end,  with  a  smile  that  never  grew  wry. 


And  the  little  office  boy  began  his 
climbing,  a  rung  at  a  time,  from  cub  re- 
porter to  columnist. 

He  called  his  first  newspaper  column 
"Blue  Monday" — he  who  never  had  known 
that  Monday  feeling !  And  now  thou- 
sands of  customers  found  him  not  only 
amusing,  but  inspiring,  comforting.  They 
loved  his  poems,  written  for  the  American 
type  of  that  decent  chap  his  dad  had  ex- 
tolled— that  average  fellow,  a  bit  shabby 
of  coat,  perhaps,  but  never  of  soul,  a  good 
husband  and  father,  a  kind  neighbor,  a 
true  friend,  the  salt  of  the  earth! 

He  wove  his  verses  around  that  likeable 
working  chap  and  the  things  dear  to  him. 
Home,  wife,  children,  friends,  neighbors. 
He  wrote  poems  about  his  simple  joys — 
the  family  car,  his  golf  or  baseball,  a  day's 
fishing,  his  garden,  his  dog,  radio,  movies, 
his  job.  Eddie  continued  to  count  hard 
work  a  joy! 

Then  came  his  books.  First,  the 
famous  "Home  Rhymes,"  printed  in  the 
family  attic  by  Brother  Harry,  a  printer 
who  could  afford  only  one  case  of  type. 
Eight  hundred  copies,  laboriously  set  by 
hand !  Two  bothered,  besmudged  young 
men  surveyed  the  books  and  wondered 
who'd  buy  'em?  In  an  incredibly  short 
time,  a  first  edition  of  a  new  Guest  book 


Ted  Malone,  whose  "Between  the  Bookends"  program  is  tremendously 
popular,  is  one  of  the  leading  fan-mail  receivers  of  CBS.  He's  another 
Eddie  Guest  when  it  comes  to  poetry  and  genuine  homespun  philosophy. 
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Richard  Crooks,  Metropolitan 
Opera  tenor,  whose  singing  is 
again  a  delightful  feature  of  the 
"Voice   of   Firestone"  program. 


called  for  exactly  fifty  thousand  copies! 

A  star  in  the  writing  world,  the  radio 
world,  and  now  ahout  to  become  a  star 
in  the  movie  world. 

"Free  Press  Building,"  said  my  taxi 
man.  As  I  paid  him,  he  added :  "Thank 
you,  miss.  Remember  me  to  Eddie.  He's 
a  swell  guy !" 

Eddie's  office  was  full,  as  usual.  His 
secretary  gave  me  a  chair  and  a  news- 
paper so  that  I  could  read  all  about  the 
latest  farewell  banquet  they  had  given 
him.  But  it  was  impossible  to  concen- 
trate with  snatches  of  Eddie's  talk  com- 
ing through  the  open  door.  Buoyant, 
breezy,  boyish!  Hollywood  in  a  few 
weeks !  Gee,  he  didn't  know  what  to 
make  of  it!  What  were  his  pictures  to 
be  about?  The  American  home  and  fam- 
ily at  its  best.  Sure,  he  was  taking  his 
wife  and  Janet  to  Hollywood,  but  not 
Bud.  The  boy  was  a  working  man  now, 
a  reporter  on  the  Free  Press,  following 
in  his  dad's  footsteps."  "I've  been  forty- 
years  with  the  old  sheet  " 

I  looked  up  at  the  people  waiting  to 
see  Eddie.  "Just  folks."  A  trembling 
little  old  lady  in  widow's  weeds.  Eddie 
had  written  some  verses  for  her,  she  told 
me,  w'hen  her  husband  died  fifteen  years 
ago.  Now  she  had  to  unveil  a  portrait 
of  him,  make  a  speech,  and  she  wanted 
those  verses. 

A  swarthy,  impatient  youth,  terribly  in 
earnest.  He  glowered  at  me  and  scrib- 
bled short-hand  on  the  blotter.  I  had  a 
feeling  he  was  a  cub  reporter,  on  his  first 
assignment. 

A  tall,  gaunt  man  with  a  gray,  twitch- 
ing face  and  haggard  eyes.  A  type  I 
couldn't  catalogue. 

A  seedy-looking  salesman,  nursing  a  fat 
brief-case.  And  a  prosperous-looking  man, 
dignified,  correct,  looking  impatiently  at 
his  thin,  monogrammed  watch.  A  mil- 
lionaire, perhaps,  not  used  to  being  kept 
waiting. 

"Well,  goodbye,  Eddie,  if  I  don't  see 
you  again — and  God  bless  you!" 

Eddie's  visitor  came  half-way  out — a 
round,  rosy-faced  man  in  a  round  cleri- 
cal collar — then  he  remembered  a  joke 
and  went  back  to  tell  it. 

As  Eddie's  delighted  laugh  frolicked 
through  the  door,  even  the  cub  reporter 
stopped  glowering.    "Good  luck!"  said  the 


Yes — you're  truly  safe — with  Certain- 
Safe  Modess.  No  striking  through! — as 
with  reversible  napkins.  No  soggy  edges! 
For  Modess  has  a  specially  treated  ma- 
terial on  sides  and  back.  Wear  the  blue 
line  on  moisture-proof  side  azvay  from  the 
body— and  complete  protection  is  yours. 


End  "accident  panic" 
-ask  for  Certain-Safe 

Modess! 


Try  N-O-V-0 — the  new  safe  douche  powder.  Cleansing!  Deodorizing!  {Not  a  contraceptive.) 

(At  your  druggist  or  department  store) 
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If  you  like  to  draw,  test  your  sense 
of  design,  color,  proportion,  etc., 
with  our  simple  Art  Ability  Test. 
An  opportunity  to  get  a  frank  opin- 
ion, free,  as  to  whether  your  talent 
is  worth  developing. 

Magazines,  newspapers,  publishers 
and  advertisers  spend  millions  yearly 
for  illustrations.  Design  and  color 
influence  the  sale  of  most  things  we 
buy.  Artists  have  become  important 
to  industry.  Machines  can  not  dis- 
place them.  If  you  have  talent, 
train  it.  Drawing  may  be  your  surest 
road  to  success. 

The  Federal  Schools,  affiliated  with 
a  large  art,  engraving  and  printing 
institution,  has  trained  many  young 
men  and  women  now  serving  in- 
dustry as  designers  or  illustrators, 
capable  of  earning  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  yearly.  Its  Home  Study 
courses  in  Commercial  Art,  Illus- 
trating and  Cartooning,  contain 
exclusive  illustrated  lessons  by  many 
famous  artists.  Practical  instruction 
by  experienced  men  is  the  reason  for 
its  many  years'  outstanding  success. 
Courses  sold  on  easy  payments. 

Send  today  for  Art  Test  and  Free 
Book  explaining  present  opportun- 
ities in  art.  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  below. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS^  Inc. 

2996  Federal  Schools  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Send  me,  without  obligation,  your  Art  Test 
and  Free  Book. 

Name  

Address  
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Age   Occupation. 


BUNIONS  Reduced  Quickly 

Pain  Stops  At  Once!    Write  for 
Free  Sample  of  Kairyfoot  Treatment. 
No  obligation.    Dept.  2712  Fairyfoot  Company 
V22.',  South  Wabash  Avenue,  Chioago.  Illinois. 


MARRIED  WOMEN  EARN  $25-$35 


Est 

eluded. 
Men,  w 


YOO  can  lean  at  home  In  spare  tlmo  to 
be  a  "practical*'  nurse.     One  graduate 
saved  $400  while  learning.    A  housewife 
earned  $430  in  3  months.    Clear,  simple 
Lessons.    Course  endorsed  by  phystelans. 
years     Thousands  of  graduates.    Equipment  ln- 
Iligii  school  not  required.   Easy  tuition  payment!, 
omen  is -lid.   Add  to  your  family  Income  I 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  232,  100  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

c  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 


Cirjf . 


(Slate  whether  Miss  or  Mrs.) 
 State  


_/lt/e . 


Maxine  Gray,  also  known  as  the  Louisiana  Lark,  is  heard  each  Sunday 
evening  on  the  Phil  Baker  broadcast  with  Hal  Kemp's  orchestra.  Maxine 
may  often  be  found  busily  knitting  at  rehearsals.    It's  her  pet  hobby. 


clerical  gentleman  and  this  time  lie  really 
went. 

And  then  there  was  Eddie  in  the  open 
doorway.  Eddie,  with  that  "Good  morn- 
ing, New  Day!  Life,  I  salute  you!"  look 
on  his  face.  Eddie,  all  breathless  buoy- 
ancy, asking  nothing  better  of  a  Mon- 
day morning  than  a  few  mountains  to 
climb. 

The  chirpy  little  lady,  who  looked  like 
the  oldest  inhabitant,  tottered  toward 
him. 

"Eddie!  Eddie!!" 

His  arm  went  around  her  like  a  shot. 

"Sorry,  folks,"  he  said  over  her  shak- 
ing head,  "she  comes  first  " 

He  led  her  over  the  threshold  with 
hands  as  gentle  as  a  son's. 

This  was  life.  Eddie's  genius,  I  knew, 
was  nothing  more  than  a  certain  angle 
on  life,  a  way  with  folks. 

Soon  the  little  old  lady  came  out,  clutch- 
ing her  poem. 

"Remember,  Eddie,"  she  quavered,  "you 
belong  to  Detroit.  Don't  let  those  Hol- 
lywood people  keep  you!" 

"I'd  like  to  see  'em  try!"  laughed  Eddie, 
but  there  was  the  break  of  tears  in  the 
laugh.    "You're  next!"  he  grinned  at  me. 

He  never  sits  straight  in  a  chair.  There 
isn't  a  precise  stitch  in  him,  except  bis 
morals.  His  ties  get  twisted.  I  looked 
him  over,  from  his  nice  gray  suit  and 
little-boy  bow  tie,  to  his  musing  gray 
eyes.  There  he  sat,  pondering  over  some- 
thing, unusually  silent. 
"A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Eddie  I" 


"It's  a  glorious  thing,  life!"  he  said, 
as  if  he'd  just  found  it  out.  "Just  every- 
day living,  from  day  to  day.  That's  what 
I  try  to  show  in  my  poems,  in  my  radio 
work.  It's  what  I  hope  to  show  in  my 
pictures.  The  glory  of  life,  the  beauty 
of  death  .  .  .  Yes,  death !  I'd  like  to  see 
a  death  scene  on  the  screen,  done  as  I 
see  death.  Death  isn't  terrible.  It's  an 
adventure,  like  life.  Yet  the  best  litera- 
ture, the  best  drama  has  always  made 
death  a  calamity  .  .  . 

"Now,  take  life,"  he  went  on.  "Folks 
go  around  trying  to  win  this  champion- 
ship or  that.  They  want  to  excel  in  golf, 
swimming,  tennis.  That's  all  right,  too. 
I'd  like  to  be  a  golf  champion,  myself.  But 
what  they  don't  see  is  that  it's  just  as 
difficult,  just  as  thrilling,  to  live  life  so 
you're  a  winner  at  it.  To  take  the  tum- 
bles ;  to  get  sunk,  but  not  drown,  to  have 
to  live  blind  as,  at  times,  an  aviator  must 
fly  blind — and  not  crack  up.  To  never 
let  life  beat  you." 

He  got  up  to  pace  his  office,  came  back 
to  sit  a-slant  in  his  chair. 

"Who  wants  an  easy  game — a  walk- 
over ?  The  sport's  in  the  odds  you're  up 
against  It's  so  with  life.  The  zest  of 
it  is  in  the  Struggle.  You  can't  make  a 
go  of  living  unless  you  learn  the  rules 
and  play  'em.  .  .  .  But  folks  arc  funny. 
'My  life's  a  mess,'  a  fellow  told  me  the 
other  day.  As  if  it  just  happened.  As 
if  lie  couldn't  do  anything  alxuit  it.  It 
was  his  own  lookout  that  his  life  was  a 
mess.    It  needn't  have  been.    It  was  li is 
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life,  for  him  alone  to  make  or  mar  " 

He  broke  off  suddenly,  gave  an  apolo- 
getic little  cough,  smiled  an  abashed  smile. 
"Hope  I  don't  seem  to  be  preaching,"  he 
said  humbly. 

"What  I  mean  is,"  he  hurried  on, 
"there's  such  a  thing  as  being  a  champion 
in  living.  To  look  back  when  you're  in 
your  fifties  and  see  children  you've  raised 
to  be  decent  kids ;  to  have  taken  the  downs 
with  the  ups  of  married  life;  to  have 
staved  honest  and  kept  your  faith  in  folks ; 
to  have  lived  as  right  as  you  can — and 

never  preached  

"If  a  man  can  look  back  on  a  life 
like  that,  however  obscure  and  humdrum, 
isn't  he  a  champion?  A  champion  in  liv- 
ing?" 

"How  about  a  picture,"  I  said,  "to  illus- 
trate the  story?"  As  I  came  out  to  choose 
it,  that  varied  collection  of  folks  in  the 
waiting-room  looked  eagerly  at  Eddie.  It 
was  the  cub  reporter  who  followed  him 
into  his  office.  Fragments  of  conversa- 
tion came  through  the  open  doorway. 

"You  got  the  job,  then!  Fine!  Don't 
mention  it,  boy.  Glad  to  do  what  I  could. 
To  have  work  to  do,  that's  what  makes 
life  worth  living.  Don't  look  for  the  easy 
way,  the  lucky  breaks.  A  job's  no  fun 
unless  you  put  all  you've  got  into  it  " 

Talking  as  if  his  very  life  depended  on 
helping  that  sulky  young  cub  get  off  on 
the  right  foot. 

"It's  this  way.  If  you're  a  wash-out  as 
an  office  boy,  nobody's  coming  along  to 
say :  'He's  no  good  here — maybe  he'll  do 
better  at  a  desk.'  Instead,  the  boss  will 
say :  'If  he's  no  good  at  this  job,  he  won't 
earn  his  salt  at  another.'    You  don't  get 


promotions  on  a  newspaper,  or  anywhere 
else,  unless  you  rate  'em." 

There  was  a  pause,  a  quick  clearing  of 
his  throat,  that  shy  little  cough — Eddie 
unconsciously  keeps  his  soul  on  top,  shy- 
ing away  from  something  that  might 
smack  of  moralizing! 

"And,  son,  get  this  .  .  .  I've  got  a  boy 
of  my  own  about  your  age  ...  In  any 
decent  job,  it's  character  that  counts.  Don't 
think  I'm  preaching — that's  a  business 
fact !" 

As  the  callow  cub  tore  out,  the  gaunt 
man  with  the  wistful  eyes  crept  in.  "Eddie 
gives  me  back  my  faith  in  life — in  myself," 
he  had  confided  to  me,  over  the  photo- 
graphs I  was  selecting. 

Eddie  had  given  the  cub  a  job  and 
this  poor  wretch,  new  heart.  What  would 
he  give  the  rest,  I  wondered,  as  I  watched 
from  my  quiet  corner. 

The  telephone  kept  ringing.  City  calls, 
long  distance.  Messengers  brought  in 
stacks  and  stacks  of  letters — which  Eddie 
refuses  to  call  fan-mail.  "They're  my 
friends,  all  of  'em !"  Telegrams  came. 
More  calls. 

"Sure!"  he  said  in  answer  to  one.  "We'll 
all  have  a  get-together  before  I  leave.  The 
whole  jolly  bunch  at  my  home.  Nell  will 
fix  it." 

Eddie  has  had  the  same  wife  for  twen- 
ty-five years.  He  still  says  her  name 
with  a  funny  little  tender  inflection. 

He  grinned  at  me  in  passing.  "How's 
it  coming?"  he  said.  I  drew  him  aside 
to  ask  about  the  man  with  the  tragic 
eyes. 

"That's  it,"  he  sighed.  "He  told  me 
he  had  told  you  his  story.    A  periodical 


drunk.  The  finest  fellow,  but  for  that. 
I'm  helping  him  keep  on  the  wagon. 
They've  all  got  their  troubles,  even  the 
bank  president.    See  him?" 

The  millionaire!  I  lifted  incredulous 
eyebrows. 

"What  could  you  give  him,  Eddie?" 
Eddie  chuckled. 

"His  grin,'  he  said.  "He's  got  grit 
and  gumption,  but  he'd  let  the  depres- 
sion get  his  grin." 

Yes,  they'd  all  got  something,  even  the 
salesman.  Not  an  order.  Something  more 
intangible,  immeasurably  more  valuable. 
Some  formula  for  success !  It  was  in  his 
face  as  he  left  the  office,  in  the  set  of 
his  shabby  shoulders,  in  his  chirpy  whis- 
tle as  he  strode  out. 

And  as  Eddie  bustled  about  his  cleared 
office,  he  was  whistling,  too.  That  tune- 
less, off-key  whistle  of  his.  He  deplores 
being  tone-deaf — this  man  who  has  the 
music  of  the  universe  in  him,  who  keeps 
step  to  the  life-throb  of  humanity  itself! 

His  secretary  hurried  him  away.  That 
inevitable  broadcast !  She  thrust  things 
at  him  for  him  to  grab.  He  fairly  flew 
down  the  corridor  to  the  elevators. 

"Goodbye,  Mister  Guest!"  I  called  after 
those  flying  feet.  He  jerked  to  a  sudden 
standstill,  stared  back.  "Whazzat?"  he 
called.    He'd  miss  his  train,  sure ! 

"Goodbye,  Eddie !"  I  called.  "Good 
luck!"  And  in  my  heart  I  said:  "And 
God  bless  you!" 

He  grinned,  waved  and  disappeared. 
"Going  down!"  shouted  the  elevator  boy. 
Yes,  going  down  to  a  world  that  sorely 
needed  Eddie's  grit,  gumption  and  grin ! 
The  End 


Clings  till  you  wash  it  off  ...spreads  farther 


*  MAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST! 


A lovely,  fragrant  face  powder 
that  clings  for  hours— till  you 
wash  it  off!  That  spreads  farther* 
and  does  not  clog  the  pores.  That 
gives  your  skin  a  finish  as  smooth 
as  velvet !  This  is  the  facial  pow- 
der that  Woodbury  skin  scien- 
tists make  for  you. 

Smooth  a  pinch  of  it  on  your 
arm.  Do  the  same  with  the  pow- 
der you're  accustomed  to  use. 
Notice  what  a  large  area  of  your 
skin  Woodbury's  covers !  That  is 
because  it  stays  on  the  surface. 
Does  not  crowd  down  into  the 
pores  and  clog  them. 

Lovely  shades,  too— six  of  them. 
One  will  harmonize  with  your 
complexion.  $1.00,  50c,  25c,  10c. 

*Determined  by  Gar-BakerLab.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Woodbury's 

Facial  Powder 

FREE  — TRY  ALL  SIX  SHADES! 

John  H.  Woodbury,  Inc.,  9162  Alfred  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In Canada) John  H. Woodbury, 
Ltd.,  Perth,  Ontario. 

Please  send  me— free — all  six  shades  of  Wood- 
bury's Facial  Powder,  enough  in  each  sample 
packet  for  several  powderings.  (Paste  coupon 
on  penny  postcard  or  mail  in  envelope — NOW  !  ) 


Atree(_ 
City  


C  1936,  John  H.  Woodbury,  Inc. 
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MEMORABLE  VISIT 
TO    NEW  YORK 

*VSP»  Enjoy  living  at  the  Savoy- 
Plaza  with  its  spacious 
.  .  .  tastefully  furnished 
rooms . . .  outstanding  service 
. . .  delicious  cuisine  .  .  .  and 
exciting  entertainment 
facilities.  With  Central  Park 
at  its  door  and  the  fine 
shops,  theatres  and  subway 
near-by,  this  hotel  is  con- 
venient to  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Savoy-Plaza  awaits  your 
arrival  to  tender  you  with  all 
those  attendant  harmonies  of 
fine  living  that  have  made 
this  hotel  the  favorite  of 
New  Yorkers  .  .  .  Single 
rooms  $5,  $6,  $7  .  .  .  Double 
$7,  $8,  $9  .  . .  Suites  from  $10 


Dancing  and  Entertainment 

MEDRANO  and  DONNA 

World's  Greatest  Exponents 
of   Spanish  Dancing 
• 

DICK  GASPARRE 

and  his  Orchestra 


The  Inimitable 

DWIGHT  FISKE 

in  his  Stories  at  the  Piano 

BASIL  FOMEEN 

and   his  Internationals 

Wi-  PLAZA 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 
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and  they  seem  a  long  way  back  now — 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  if  I  ever  could 
afford  it,  I'd  own  horses  of  my  own. 
And  say,  last  winter  was  great !  It  was 
every  bit  as  swell  as  I  always  thought  it 
would  be,  watching  one  of  my  own  horses 
out  there  racing  in  with  the  others— even 
if  he  were  beaten. 

"There  was  only  one  drawback.  Once 
in  a  while,  one  of  my  horses  would  be 
running  out  at  Santa  Anita  and  I'd  have 
to  be  on  a  movie  set.  Was  that  tough ! 
Or  there  would  be  a  radio  rehearsal  and 
I'd  have  to  drag  my  mind  back  from  that 
race  track  and  get  it  on  my  work.  It 
was  terrible — but  of  course  I  did  it,  be- 
cause work  does  come  first." 

Now  and  then,  as  he  spoke,  Bing  would 
pause  while  his  eyes  remained  glued  on  a 
speeding  thoroughbred  out  there  on  the 
course.  Admiration  showed  in  his  rapt 
gaze  as  it  followed  one  fleet  animal  after 
the  other. 

He  chewed  absently  on  an  unlighted 
cigar  as  he  traced  the  little  cloud  of 
brown  dust  in  the  horse's  wake.  Then  he 
would  return  somewhat  vaguely  to  the 
subject  at  hand. 

"What  was  I  talking  about?  Oh,  yes. 
My  horses  racing  at  Santa  Anita.  Well, 
you  see,  I  didn't  want  to  send  them  to  the 


races  here  in  the  east.  For  one  thing,  I'm 
going  to  be  too  busy  in  the  east  to  bother 
with  horses,  and  for  another,  I'll  be  going 
back  to  the  coast  soon,  and  I  want  my 
horses  where  I  can  see  them.  That's  half 
the  kick  of  owning  them — to  go  out  and 
watch  them  training.  Why,  I'd  almost  as 
soon  watch  them  training  as  see  them 
race. 

"Other  horses  beside  the  three  I  bought 
here?  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Let's  see.  There's 
Zombie — Zombie's  my  favorite.  I  bought 
him  from  the  Greentree  Stable.  That's 
Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney's,  you  know. 
Then  there  are  Saragon,  Miss  Flys,  Uncle 
Gus,  Betty  T. — and  Westie.  Westie  is  ex- 
pecting "a  blessed  event,"  as  they  say  on 
Broadway.  Maybe  it'll  be  the  little 
stranger  that  will  win  the  Santa  Anita  for 
me. 

"They're  all  at  the  ranch,  in  charge  of 
my  trainer,  Albert  Johnson.  Albert's  an 
ex-jockey,  you  know,  and  a  wonderful 
trainer,  too.  Of  course,  he's  the  real  horse 
expert,  not  I.  I  take  his  advice  always, 
and  he's  usually  right.  He  advises  me 
about  buying  horses  and  what  he  says  re- 
garding training  and  racing  goes,  ab- 
solutely. Albert's  boss  around  the  ranch. 
I  just  look  on." 

Incidentally,   Bing's  Albert  has  had  a 


Walter  Winchell,  snooper  supreme,  as  he  appears  at  his  regular  Sunday 
night's  task  of  giving  the  nation  the  news  before  it  happens.  He  edits  the 
Jergens  Journal  of  the  Air.  His  broadcast  has  become  almost  as  popular 
as  his  newspaper  column.  Walter's  life  is  a  hectic  one,  what  with  always 
being  expected  to  be  the  very  first  to  learn  of  anything  important  before  it 
actually  happens.    And,  as  an  inescapable  result,  he's  prematurely  grey. 


RADIO  STARS 

POPULAR  PEGGY  uses  easy 
Tintex  for  Faded  Apparel 
and  Home  Decorations 


The  conductor  of  the  Ford  Symphony 
Orchestra  which  you  hear  each  Sunday 
evening  over  CBS  is  Victor  Kolar,  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Budapest 
several  years  ago  with  another  strug- 
gling young  artist,  Rudolph  Friml.  Na- 
turally, Conductor  Kolar  now  is  partial 
to    the    works    of    Composer  Friml. 


colorful  career  on  the  turf.  He  used  to 
ride  for  Samuel  D.  Riddle,  owner  of  the 
great  Man  O'War.  But  finally  that  bug- 
aboo of  all  jockeys,  Old  Man  Avoirdupois, 
caught  up  with  him,  and  he  had  to  aban- 
don his  profession.  Training  is  about  the 
only  field  open  to  a  jockey  who  becomes 
overweight.  Training  jobs,  particularly 
good  ones,  are  few  and  far  between.  For 
a  long,  long  time  Albert  eked  out  a  pre- 
carious existence  around  the  track,  for  the 
track  was  all  that  he  knew.  He  had  been 
thrifty  while  he  was  making  the  big 
money,  but  so  were  lots  of  depression  vic- 
tims.  His  savings  were  wiped  out. 

However  Albert  had  a  lot  of  friends 
in  the  racing  game  and  whenever  a  job 
bobbed  up,  someone  tipped  him  off  to  it. 
Finally  came  his  chance  with  Crosby.  Vet- 
eran horsemen  who  came  east  after  the 
California  season  closed  last  spring  pro- 
nounce Johnson  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing of  the  young  trainers.  If  anyone  can 
make  Bing's  horses  win,  they  predict,  he 
is  the  man. 

Indeed,  it  was  Johnson  who,  studying  a 
Saratoga  sales  catalogue,  advised  his  boss 
to  buy  the  $300  filly,  Hangover.  Experts 
at  the  sale  told  me  the  singing  star  had 
made  one  of  the  best  buys  of  the  night 
when  he  snared  the  well-bred  youngster 
at  such  a  comparatively  low  price. 

"Ooooh!  Look  at  him!  Just  look  at 
him!" 

Bing's  sharp  nudge  brought  me  back  to 
my  surroundings.  On  the  track  minced 
a  horse,  a  big,  chestnut  beauty,  proud 
head  held  high,  bandaged  pipe-stem  legs 
seeming  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  brown 
racing  strip  without  actually  touching  it. 
I  could  share  the  Crosby  enthusiasm  for 
this  one,  for  every  move  he  made  was 
poetry  in  itself. 

"Would  I  like  to  own  that  fellow !"  my 
excited  companion  thrilled  admiringly. 
"That's  Discovery." 

Discovery,  the  great  champion! 

"Young  Alfred  Vanderbilt  hasn't  any- 
thing on  me,  though,"  Bing  soliloquized 
as  we  walked  past  the  vast,  empty  grand- 
stand. "He's  only  got  one  champ.  I  have 
three  and  believe  me  those  kids  are  world- 
beaters."  The  End 


Peggy  has  not  a  lot  of  dollars. 
But  she  has  a  lot  of  sense. 
So,  every  so  often  she  goes 
over  her  entire  wardrobe  and 
restores  smart  new  color 
to  everything  that  needs  it. 


And  Peggy  does  not  forget  to 
use  Tintex  for  her  faded  home 
decorations,  too.  Her  curtains 
and  drapes,  lamp  shades, 
slip  covers,  etc.,  are  fresh  and 
gay  after  their  Tintexing. 


To  accomplish  this,  Peggy, 
of  course,  uses  Tintex.  She 
knows  that  no  other  tints 
and  dyes  will  give  her  such 
beautiful,  perfect  results 
.  .  .  so   quickly  and  easily. 


Peggy's  friends  envy  the 
variety  and  vivacity  of 
her  wardrobe.  They  say  that 
is  why  she  is  so  popular. 
And  when  they  ask  her  secret, 
she  says,  frankly — "Tintex". 
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I  Couldn't 

EvenTellMy 

Doctor^ 


the  Torture  I 
Suffered" 

An  affliction  I  had  to  bear  in 
silence,  it  was  so  embarrassing! 

IS  THERE  anything  more  painful  than  Hem- 
orrhoids, or,  more  frankly,  Piles? 
The  suffering  is  well  nigh  inexpressible  and 
the  sad  part  of  it  is  that,  on  account  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject,  many  hesitate  to  seek 
relief.  Yet  there  is  nothing  more  crushing  or 
more  liable  to  serious  outcome  than  a  bad 
case  of  Piles. 

Yet  blessed  relief  from  Piles  of  all  forms  is 
found  today  in  the  treatment  supplied  in  Pazo 
Ointment.  Three-fold  in  effect,  Pazo  does  the 
things  necessary. 

3  Effects 

First  of  all,  it  is  soothing,  which  relieves  sore- 
ness and  inflammation.  Second,  it  is  lubricating, 
which  makes  passage  easy  and  painless.  Third, 
it  is  astringent,  which  tends  to  reduce  the  swol- 
len blood  vessels  which  are  Piles. 

Results! 

Pazo  comes  in  Collapsible  Tube  with  Detach- 
able Pile  Pipe  which  permits  application  high 
up  in  rectum  where  it  reaches  and  thoroughly 
covers  affected  parts.  Pazo  also  now  comes  in 
suppository  form.  Pazo  Suppositories  are  Pazo 
Ointment,  simply  in  suppository  form.  Those 
who  prefer  suppositories  will  find  Pazo  the 
most  satisfactory  as  well  as  themost  economical. 

Try  It! 

All  drug  stores  sell  Pazo  -  in -Tubes  and  Pazo 
Suppositories,  but  a  trial  tube  is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. Just  mail  the  coupon  or  a  penny  postcard. 


FREE 


Grove  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Dept.  18-M,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me,  in  PLAIN  WRAP- 
PER, your  liberal  free  trial  size  of  PAZO  Ointment 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY   STATE  


Jllateninj  in  at  Sing  Sing 
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reasoning,  which  sends  the  men  into  trans- 
ports when  they  hear  Walter  O'Keefe,  on 
his  Camel  Caravan  Hour.  Other  variety 
favorites  are  Jack  Benny  and  Mary  Liv- 
ingstone—and Rudy  Vallee.  There  was  a 
time  when  they  sneered  at  Vallee  but  he 
has  been  rising  steadily  in  favor  and  may 
yet  head  the  list.  Of  the  crooners,  the 
favorite  is  Bing  Crosby. 

These  listeners  like  music,  not  jazz,  nor 
Wayne  King's  waltzes — but  sound,  well- 
rhythmed  popular  songs.  None  so  swift 
as  they  to  detect  bad  playing.  In  the 
death  house,  music  is  intensely  appreciated 
— music  and  variety  shows.  The  men  in 
the  CCs  change,  sadly  enough,  so  it  is 
hard  to  make  any  definite  statements  about 
their  likes  and  dislikes,  but  generally 
speaking  these  are  the  programs  they 
like. 

Ranking  and  possibly  surpassing  the 
comedians  in  popularity  are  the  news  flash- 
es and  the  commentators.  Men  behind 
stone  walls  are  parched  for  news.  It  is 
life  to  them.  The  few  newspapers  that 
get  into  the  prison  are  read  to  tatters — 
fifty  men  to  a  single  paper.  I  never  could 
understand  why  the  newspaper  people  shut 
down  on  news.  Radio  news,  if  anything, 
brought  them  more  readers. 

Which  commentator  do  they  like  best? 
This  is  a  hard  question  but  I  suppose 
honors  are  divided  between  Lowell 
Thomas  and  Boake  Carter.  Were  we  to 
omit  either  of  them,  there  would  be  a 
violent  protest.  Kaltenhorn,  of  CBS,  is 
extremely  popular.  And  Walter  Winchell 
has  apparently  split  the  place  into  two 
groups  of  those  who  are  enthusiastic 
about  him  and  those  who  will  have  no  part 
of  his  commentaries.  All,  however,  are 
grateful  for  his  gift  to  Sing  Sing  of  an 
organ  and  of  his  efforts  to  find  jobs  for 
discharged  convicts.  Sport  news  and  re- 
ports of  good  fights  are  eagerly  listened 
to,  Eddie  Dooley  and  Stan  Lomax  being 
tops  in  this  department. 

Among  the  women  singers,  Grace  Moore 
is  most  admired,  with  Jane  Froman  run- 
ning her  a  close  second.  John  Charles 
Thomas  shares  honors  with  John  McCor- 
mack  among  the  male  voices.  We  have  a 
^roup  of  serious  men,  above  the  average 
in  age,  who  request  the  radio  church  ser- 
vices. Their  families  attend  church  and 
they  like  to  feel  that  they  are  participating 
with  them.  Unfortunately  they  are  not  in 
the  majority.  The  ordinary  prisoner  is 
young  and  restless.  He  wants  light  enter- 
tainment— and  as  they  are  in  the  majority, 
they  get  what  they  want. 

l'.very  one  of  the  2,500  men  who  com- 
prise the  population  of  Sing  Sing  has  ear- 
phones in  his  cell  and  can  listen  in,  unless 
ho  is  a  newcomer  or  has  misbehaved.  If 
a  prisoner  gets  into  a  fight  with  a  com- 
panion and  attempts  to  use  a  knife  or 
other  dangerous  weapon,  we  deprive  him 
nl  his  radio  rights.  Newcomers  spend 
the  first  two  weeks  in  the  old  cell  block, 
din  ing  which  time  they  are  put  through  a 
series  of  examinations.  While  this  is  go- 
ing on  they  have  no  radio. 

If  the  prisoners  had  their  way,  letters 


from  them  would  descend  in  carload  lots 
on  radio  stars  they  like.  We  keep  the 
number  down.  There  is  a  prison  rule 
forbidding  the  inmates  to  send  letters 
soliciting  favors  of  any  kind.  However, 
we  let  a  great  many  simple  fan  letters  go 
out.  They  are  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  half-million  letters  which  leave  Sing 
Sing  every  year. 

Another  feature  of  the  radio  in  this 
penitentiary  is  the  inter-prison  broadcast- 
ing system.  When,  for  example,  I  have 
occasion  to  address  the  prisoners  at  chapel, 
a  microphone  carries  my  voice  to  the  men 
in  the  hospital  and  others  unable  to  at- 
tend. This  system  also  is  used  at  football 
games  for  the  men  who  are  sick  or  in  the 
death-house.  One  of  the  prisoners  does 
the  play  by  play  report  and  he  makes  a 
pretty  good  Ted  Husing. 

My  own  broadcasts,  I  am  sincerely 
proud  to  say,  are  well  liked.  I  am  proud 
because  for  this  type  of  program,  the 
Sing  Sing  audience  is  the  most  critical, 
not  to  say  the  most  expert  in  the  world. 
Prisoners  in  many  other  institutions  listen 
in  and  seem  to  find  them  instructive.  My 
hope  is  that  the  message  that  crime  doesn't 
pay — that  it  is  a  sap's  game — will  sink 
deep  into  the  minds  of  those  who  need  it 
most. 

Add  to  the  prisoners,  the  prison  guards, 
the  classes  in  sociology  and  the  police 
officers — many  of  the  latter  being  com- 
pelled by  orders  to  tune  in — who  form  a 
regular  part  of  my  audience,  and  you  will 
agree  that  I  have  the  most  critical  body 
of  listeners  of  anyone  broadcasting.  All 
of  which  means  that  these  broadcasts  have 
to  be  accurate,  that  they  have  to  ring  true 
and  be  true. 

The  stories  I  tell,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  explain,  are  all  drawn  directly  from  the 
lives  of  the  men  who  have  passed  through 
my  hands  during  my  thirty-one  years  of 
prison  life,  sixteen  of  which  have  been 
spent  at  Sing  Sing.  There  is  a  story  in 
every  man  of  the  ninety-odd  thousand  who 
have  gone  through  this  prison  alone.  My 
problem,  you  see,  is  not  in  finding  material 
but  in  selecting  the  stories  from  the  wealth 
of  material  I  have  on  hand. 

Having  decided  on  my  story,  I  write  it 
— throw  it  into  dramatic  form.  That  is 
the  easiest  part  of  the  job.  The  hardest 
is  the  acting.  But  that  is,  after  all,  not 
very  hard  because  in  all  these  programs 
I  am  simply  myself,  doing  what  I  nor- 
mally do,  saying  the  things  I  say  every 
day  in  real  life.  If  I  were  obliged  to  do 
some  other  part,  then  the  job  would  he 
hard  because  I  am  not  much  of  an  actor. 
I  remember  when  these  programs  were 
first  put  on,  the  broadcasting  officials  tried 
to  get  me  to  dress  up.  I  refused.  How- 
ever rotten  I  was — I  was  going  to  con- 
tinue to  he  myself,  I  said.  They  argued 
but  I  finally  won  them  over. 

My  first  appearance  at  the  microphone 
was  way  back  in  1921.  I  was  debating  on 
capital  punishment  with  Senator  Love. 
The  debate  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty 
minutes.  Imagine  anyone  being  allowed 
to  debate  that  long  on  the  air  nowadays  I 
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Its  that  Hard-to-Get-at  "Second  Layer"  of  Dirt 
that  Makes  Your  Skin  Coarse  and  Gray 


Oscar  Shaw,  young  American  baritone 
singer  and  Master  of  Ceremonies  of 
"Broadway  Varieties,"  that  delightful 
radio  offering  on  Friday  evenings  at 
8:30,  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and  started 
his  career  selling  soap.  He  crashed 
the  stage  as  a  chorus  boy  and  since 
has  achieved  an  enviable  reputation 
here  and  abroad.  Recently  starred  in 
London    in    "Honeymoon  Express." 


I  made  other  appearances  as  a  debater  and 
speaker  after  that  but,  curiously,  I  never 
felt  the  slightest  twinge  of  nervousness 
until  this  year — the  fourth  year  of  my  pro- 
gram. When  I  went  on  I  had  a  real  case 
of  stage  fright. 

What  pleases  me  most  is  that  these 
radio  talks  I  give  produce  a  large  grist  of 
fan  mail  from  all  sections  of  the  country 
— and  it  pleases  me  because  the  writers  are 
young  men  and  women  who  have  been 
helped  by  what  I  said,  some  actually 
diverted  from  beginning  a  life  of  crime. 

How  much  the  radio  in  Sing  Sing  helps 
start  the  men  to  thinking  straight  about 
life,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  one  of  several 
factors,  possibly  the  most  important.  It 
serves  to  keep  the  men  from  becoming  de- 
spondent :  it  keeps  them  from  the  despair 
which  makes  anything  possible  after  they 
get  out.  And  anything  that  will  keep 
prisoners  fairly  contented  and  in  contact 
with  a  free  and  unburdened  outside  life, 
in  which  they  cannot  participate  because 
of  a  slip  they  made,  is  invaluable.  To  me, 
a  prisoner  is  an  individual,  to  be  studied 
as  such,  to  be  treated  as  an  individual. 
Judgment  must  be  used.  Depriving  a  dis- 
obedient prisoner  of  his  radio  may  be  the 
worst  thing  I  could  do ;  it  may  be  more 
important — precisely  because  of  his  dis- 
obedience— that  he  should  have  it,  than 
that  his  neighbors,  who  have  learned  to 
take  orders,  should  have  it. 

The  hour  at  which  lights  go  out  and 
radios  go  off  has  always  been  10 :30  in 
the  evening.  But  this  hour  finds  some  of 
the  best  radio  programs  in  full  swing, 
notably  the  March  of  Time,  a  great 
favorite  among  the  inmates.  The  men 
never  were  able  to  hear  the  program 
through.  It  seemed  to  me  and  my  asso- 
ciates that  the  desire  for  a  little  extra  time 
was  legitimate,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  program  which  created  the 
desire  was  one  of  radio's  most  instructive 
broadcasts.  So,  we  have  conceded  the 
point.  Radios  at  Sing  Sing  nowadays  do 
not  go  off  until  10:45. 

The  End 


A  black  slip  under  a  white  dress  will  make  the 
white  dress  look  dark — grayish! 

The  same  holds  true  for  dirt  buried  in  your 
skin.  It  will  make  your  skin  look  dark — give  it 
a  grayish  cast.  It  will  also  clog  your  pores  and 
make  your  skin  large-pored  and  coarse. 

It's  safe  to  say  that  7  out  of  10  women  do  not 
have  as  clearly  white  and  radiant  and  fine  a 
skin  as  they  might,  simply  on  account  of  that 
unsuspected,  hidden  "second  layer"  of  dirt. 

There  is  one  sure  way  to  remove  that  under- 
neath dirt  and  that  is  to  use  a  cream  that  pene- 
trates the  pores. 

A  penetrating  Face  Cream 

Lady  Esther  Four -Purpose  Face  Cream  is  a 
penetrating  face  cream.  It  does  not  merely  lie 
on  the  surface  of  your  skin.  Almost  the  instant 
it  is  applied,  it  begins  working  its  way  into 
the  pores. 

It  goes  to  work  on  the  waxy  dirt,  breaks  it 
up,  makes  it  easily  removable.  When  you 
cleanse  your  skin  with  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream  you  get  dirt  out  that  you  never  suspected 
was  there.  It  will  probably  shock  you  when  you 
see  how  really  soiled  your  skin  was. 

Two  or  three  cleansings  with  Lady  Esther 
Face  Cream  will  actually  make  your  skin 
appear  whiter — shades  whiter.  You  •" 
would  think  almost  that  you  had  bleached  j 
it,  but  that's  the  effect  of  thoroughly  : 
cleansing  the  skin.  When  your  skin  has     j  . 
been  thoroughly  cleansed  it  blooms 
anew,  like  a  wilting  flower  that  has  been 
suddenly  watered.  It  becomes  clear  and 
radiant.  It  becomes  fine  and  soft. 


Supplies  Dry  Skin  with  What  It  Needs 

As  Lady  Esther  Four -Purpose  Face  Cream 
cleanses  your  skin,  it  also  does  other  things.  It 
lubricates  the  skin — resupplies  it  with  a  fine 
oil  that  overcomes  dryness  and  makes  the  skin 
velvety  soft  and  smooth. 

Cleansing  the  pores  as  thoroughly  as  it  does, 
it  allows  them  to  function  freely  again  —  to 
open  and  close  —  as  Nature  intended.  This  au- 
tomatically permits  the  pore's  to  reduce  them- 
selves to  their  normal,  invisible  size. 

Also,  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  makes  so 
smooth  a  base  for  powder  that  powder  stays 
on  twice  as  long  and  stays  fresh.  You  don't 
have  to  use  a  powder  base  that  will  ooze  out 
and  make  a  pasty  mixture  on  your  skin. 

No  Other  Quite  Like  It 

There  is  no  face  cream  quite  like  Lady  Esther 
Face  Cream.  There  is  no  face  cream  that  will 
do  so  much  definitely  for  your  skin.  But  don't 
take  my  word  for  this !  Prove  it  at  my  expense. 

Let  me  have  your  name  and  address  and  I'll 
send  you  a  7- days'  supply.  Just  mail  a  penny 
postcard  or  the  coupon  below  and  by  return 
mail  you'll  get  the  7-days'  supply  of  Lady 
Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  all  five 
shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder.  Write 
today. 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (20)  r  K  E  6 
Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7-day  supply  of  Lady 
Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades  of  your 
Faee  Powder. 

Name  . 


City  State  

{If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont.) 


Address 
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DEMONSTRATES 

MARRIAGE  HYGIENE 


Doctor's 
Prescription 
WINS  PRAISE 
of  MILLIONS 
.  .  Over  45 
Years  of 
Supreme 
Satisfaction 
for  Users! 


MARRIAGE  HYGIENE"— how  much  de- 
pends on  those  words!  Supreme  happi- 
ness for  those  who  find  a  dependable  way — un- 
told doubt  and  fear  for  those  who  do  not.  Why- 
risk  uncertain  solutions  of  but  dangerously 
brief  effectiveness?  Dainty  Boro-Pheno-Form 
suppositories  offer  DOUBLE  effectiveness — 
IMMEDIATE  effectiveness  on  application, 
CONTINUED  effectiveness  afterward. 

Send  now  for  FREE  SAMPLE  which  so  fully 
demonstrates  Boro-Pheno-Form  superiority. 
Learn  how  convenient.  No  bulky  apparatus.  No 
danger  of  overdose  or  burns.  Used  in  perfect 
secrecy  too — no  telltale  antiseptic  odor.  Origi- 
nated as  a  doctor's  private  prescription,  Boro- 
Pheno-Form  quickly  swept  to  nation-wide  pop- 
ularity. Thousands  have  told  of  continuous  sat- 
isfaction for  5,  12,  17,  20  years  and  longer. 

Send  no  money;  mail  the  coupon  for  FREE 
SAMPLE  and  booklet,  "The  Answer,"  which 
sheds  welcome  new  light  on'  'Marriage  Hygiene." 
Dr.  Pierre  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  B-:10 
162  N.  Franklin  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

DR.  PIERRE  CiTeTuC^7:0^-^~p~~B~3~~' 

162  N.  Franklin  St..  Chicago,  Illinois 

Rush  mc  FREE  SAMPLE  of  Boro-Pheno-Form  and 
FREE  BOOKLET  of  Marriage  Hygiene  Facts. 

Name  

Address  

City   State  


Radio's  Jane  Froman  re- 
veals a  few  Hollywood 
facts  in  our  next  issue 
which  moviedom  probably 
won't  like. 


J  he  Best  Remedy 
is  Made  at  Home 


YOU  can  now  make  at  home 
a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following 
this  simple  recipe :  To  half  pint 
of  water  add  one  ounce  bay 
rum,  a  small  box  of  Barbo 
Compound  and  one  -  fourth 
ounce  of  glycerine.  Any  drug- 
gist can  put  this  up  or  you  can  mix  it  yourself  at 
very  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained.  Barbo  imparts 
color  to  streaked,  faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft 
and  glossy  and  takes  years  off  your  looks.  It  will 
not  color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy  and  does 
not  rub  off.  Do  not  be  handicapped  by  gray  hair 
when  it  is  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  it  in.  your  own  home. 
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has  educated  the  public  musically  to  the 
point  where  they  can  thoroughly  enjoy  an 
opera.  Radio  never  hurt  symphony  con- 
certs and  operas  because  they  can't  be 
played  thirty  times  a  night.  Instead,  radio 
brought  the  finest  music  to  people  who 
never  before  had  had  the  chance  to  hear 
it.  I  believe  that  in  music  everyone  pos- 
sesses natural  good  taste.  Radio  helped  to 
develop  that  taste.  It  has  readied  the 
American  public  for  opera.  And  I'm  grate- 
ful. 

"Why,  do  you  know,"  and  in  spite  of 
his  opinion  regarding  good  taste,  Gersh- 
win seemed  amazed,  "  'Porgy'  is  a  finan- 
cial success!" 

We  were  seated  in  the  work-room  on 
the  second  floor  of  his  duplex  apartment. 
There  are  a  great  many  rooms  in  the 
Gershwin  home,  a  living-room  with  two 
pianos  and  many  paintings,  including  a 
Rousseau.  There  is  an  English  den  and  a 
modern  dining-room  and  bar,  and  a  great 
hall,  and  a  studio  where  he  can  paint. 
There  are  many  chairs  and  sofas,  statues 
and  tables.  But  there  is  something  about 
the  little  workroom  that  is  distinctly 
Gershwin.  You  feel  that  here  he  spends 
most  of  his  waking  hours.  Here  is  an 
over-turned  ash  tray,  a  stain  on  the  car- 
pet, and  from  the  wall  hangs  a  Bellows 
prize-fight  scene,  brought  from  the  house 
in  which  Gershwin  lived  ten  years  ago. 

A  piano  stands  near  the  windows.  As 
he  talked.  Gershwin,  not  a  light  man,  was 
seated  upon  it,  and  when  he  grew  excited 
over  "Porgy's''  success,  he  bounced.  The 
piano  creaked. 

"You're  not  Helen  Morgan,''  I  re- 
minded him. 

"But  I  wrote  'The  Man  I  Love!'" 

Composer  of  the  most  discussed  opera 
of  the  day,  George  Gershwin  still  is 
proud  that  he  wrote  a  popular  song.  You 
like  him  for  this. 

"I  hope  some  of  the  'Porgy'  songs  will 
be  popular ;  I  hope  they'll  be  sung  from 
coast  to  coast.  I'm  glad  I  can  write  a 
popular  song,  so  long  as  it's  a  good  song. 
Songs  are  entirely  within  the  operatic 
tradition.  'Carmen'  is  practically  a  collec- 
tion of  song  hits,  and  how  many  know 
that  'The  Last  Rose  Of  Summer'  came 
from  an  opera?" 


He  went  on  to  tell  me  more  about 
"Porgy."  How  he  found  the  cast  him- 
self, most  of  them  never  having  acted 
before. 

"But  they  were  right— so  right  for 
their  parts." 

And  he  hopes  to  bring  "Porgy  and 
Bess"  to  the  air. 

"In  a  sort  of  musical  serial  built  around 
the  main  characters.  I'm  working  out  the 
deal  now.  I  hope  it  goes  over  so  I  can 
stick  around  New  York  and  study." 

While  in  New  York  he  goes  daily  to  a 
psychoanalyst. 

"I'm  a  great  debunker.  I'm  always 
searching  for  the  truth.  Psychology  is 
like  taking  a  college  course.  People  who 
can't  face  themselves  can  never  go  on.  I 
want  to  know  myself  so  I  can  know 
others.  I'm  interested  in  one  thing — life. 
I  want  to  find  its  spark  of  truth,  and  have 
it  come  through  my  music." 

His  mood  changed.  Grabbing  my  hand 
he  raced  me  into  the  studio. 

"Look — my  first  painting  in  two  years 
— DuBose  Heyward." 

Gershwin,  because  he  knows  people,  had 
managed  to  catch  on  canvas  Heyward's 
gentle  expression. 

Then  back  into  the  workroom  where  he 
showed  me  the  desk  upon  which  he  writes 
his  orchestrations. 

"I  designed  it.  See,  it's  on  wheels.  I 
can  move  it  anywhere.  You  press  this — 
a  pencil  sharpener  jumps  out.  Here's  the 
ink  !" 

He  was  all  enthusiasm,  just  as  he  was 
years  ago  when  he  exhibited  two  auto- 
graphed pictures,  one  of  Charles  Chaplin, 
the  other  of  The  Duke  of  Kent,  inscribed : 
"To  George  .  .  .  from  George." 

I  stared  at  him.  Here  was  no  long- 
haired, arty  looking  genius.  Here  was  a 
very  modern  young  man,  one  who  cares 
for  the  things  this  age  offers,  for  fast 
motor  cars  and  a  game  of  golf;  one  who 
is  glad  to  be  siwnsored  not  by  a  King  or 
an  art  lover,  but  by  the  medium  that  is 
attuned  to  his  time — radio.  Gershwin's 
music  is  as  modern  as  broadcasting  itself. 
That  is  why  it  can  speak  for  America 
and  that  is  why  it  can  reach  out,  touching 
the  people  of  today.  Of  this  I  am  con- 
vinced. The  End 


EDITH  MEISER 

Here  is  the  young  lady  who  is  respon- 
sible for  those  radio  dramas  on 
Sunday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  Au- 
thor of  Leslie  Howard's  popular  radio 
series,  "The  Amateur  Gentleman," 
and  of  "The  New  Penny,"  which  serves 
Helen  Hayes  so  delightfully,  Edith 
Meiser  previously  was  noted  for  her 
Sherlock  Holmes  adaptations.  She 
also  is  the  author  of  "Death  Catches 
Up  With  Mr.  Kluck,"  a  popular  novel 
dealing  with  murder  in  a  radio  studio. 
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persistency  in  this  event  and  his  sports- 
manship have  made  Whitney  a  great 
favorite  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
much  as  was  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
in  this  country  when  he  was  sending  over 
his  various  Shamrocks  in  futile  efforts  to 
lift  America's  cup. 

Another  of  Jock's  goals  is  to  back  a 
hit  show  on  Broadway.  He  has  been 
notorious  for  his  failures  along  the  stem. 
Two  years  ago  he  passed  up  chances  to 
back  two  shows,  both  of  which  turned 
out  to  be  tremendous  successes.  One  was 
"Sailor,  Beware!"  and  the  other,  "She 
Loves  Me  Not."  And  that  same  season 
Whitney  took  an  awful  walloping  while 
serving  as  angel  for  that  ill-fated  spec- 
tacle, "Peter  Arno's  Revue.'' 

The  third  of  Whitney's  ambitions  was 
realized  on  Long  Island  last  September, 
when  his  polo  team,  the  Greentrees,  named 
after  his  estate,  won  the  National  Open 
Polo  Tourney.  Jock,  who  wears  eye-glasses 
while  playing  polo,  was  at  the  No.  1 
position,  with  Gerry  Balding,  Pete  Bost- 
wick  and  Tommy  Hitchcock  rounding  out 
the  quartette. 

"Possibly  winning  the  polo  tourney  may 
be  a  good  omen,"  said  Whitney.  "Now 
that  I've  achieved  that  one  ambition,  it  may 
pave  the  way  for  the  others.  I'm  certain 
that  'Jumbo'  will  go  across  in  a  big  way 
and  I  may  be  able  to  round  out  the 
trinity  by  capturing  the  Grand  National 
next  March. 

"Undoubtedly  the  radio  will  help  the 
show.  It  provides  an  excellent  avenue  of 
advertising  and  those  who  tune-in  will  be 
eager  to  see  the  show  when  they  come 
to  town.  For  that  matter,  it  also  should 
attract  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers  who 
otherwise  would  not  be  interested." 

Since  Whitney  is  in  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  in  "Jumbo,"  his  extreme  in- 
terest in  the  show  is  understandable.  Her- 
bert Bayard  Swope,  former  New  York 
editor  and  present  head  of  the  State  Rac- 
ing Commission,  has  about  25  per  cent, 
and  Rose  put  up  the  rest. 

"We've  estimated  that  the  show  must 
gross  close  to  $45,000  a  week  to  break 
even,"  continued  Whitney.  "Here  again 
the  radio  comes  to  our  rescue,  since  the 
return  from  the  broadcasts  pulls  that 
figure  down  to  $32,500.  With  the  seats 
from  forty  cents  to  $4.40,  seven  capacity 
weeks  would  return  the  original  invest- 
ment. 

"You  can  judge  from  those  figures  that 
we've  got  to  have  a  long  run  to  make 
money.  The  show  is  big  in  every  way, 
which  explains  the  repeated  postpone- 
ments of  the  opening.  Billy  wouldn't  open 
until  he  had  everything  set  as  he  wanted 
it  and  in  a  show  involving  a  cast  of  over 
300,  not  to  mention  all  the  animals,  it 
takes  quite  some  ironing  to  remove  the 
wrinkles." 

The  show  went  on  the  air  before  it 
opened  on  the  stage.    The  original  date 


f  SCIENCE  NOW^ 
J  PROVES  THERE'S  J 
NO  EXCUSE  FOR  I 
THOUSANDS  TO  BEj 

V  SKINNY  ^> 
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l^c- discover,. 


L  T!7rt>OT»uBtt?  n°T%ae  food  you 

which  Be»     ec0nd  a"11 


HEIGHT  5  FT. 4 IN. 
WEIGHT  120  LBS. 


10  TO  25  LBS.  GAINED 
QUICK- SAY  THOUSANDS 


NOW  there's  no  need  for  thousands  to  be  "skinny", 
even  if  they  never  could  gain  before.  Here's  a  new, 
easy  treatment  for  them  that  puts  on  pounds  of  nat- 
urally attractive  flesh  —  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real  reason  why  many 
find  it  hard  to  gain  weight  is  they  do  not  get  enough 
digestion-strengthening  Vitamin  B  and  blood-building  BUST 
iron  in  their  food.  Now  with  this  new  discovery  which  35  !N 

combines  these  two  vital  elements  in  little  concentrated   >  ' 

tablets,  hosts  of  people  have  put  on  pounds  of  firm 
flesh,  normal  curves  —  in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining  normal 
good-looking  pounds,  but  also  naturally  clear  skin, 
freedom  from  indigestion  and  constipation,  new  pep. 


7  times  more  powerful 

This  amazing  new  product,  Ironized  Yeast,  is  made  from 
special  cultured  ale  yeast  imported  from  Europe,  the 
richest  known  source  of  Vitamin  B.  By  a  new  process 
it  is  concentrated  7  times  —  made  7  times  more  powerful. 
Then  it  is  ironized  with  3  kinds  of  strengthening  iron. 

If  you,  too,  need  Vitamin  B  and  iron  to  build  you 
up,  get  these  new  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your 
druggist  at  once.  Day  after  day,  as  you  take  them, 
watch  skinny  limbs  and  fiat  chest  round  out  to  normal 
attractiveness,  skin  clear  to  natural  beauty.  With  new 
health  and  glorious  pep  you're  an  entirely  new  person. 


WAIST 
26  IN 

HIPS 
36  IN. 

\ 


Results  guaranteed 


No  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown  you  may  be  from 
lack  of  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron,  this  marvelous 
new  Ironized  Yeast  should  build  you  up  in  a  few  short 
weeks  as  it  has  thousands.  If  not  delighted  with  the 
results  of  the  very  first  package,  money  back  instantly. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we 
make  this  absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package 
of  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on 
the  box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this 
paragraph.  We  will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book 
on  health,  "New  Facts  About  Your  Body."  Remember, 
results  guaranteed  with  the  very  first  package  —  or 
money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co.,  Po^dbv 
Inc.,  Dept.  32,  Atlanta,  Ga.  "^oSti0,"" 
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Qrip-O-Iator 


•The  appetizing,  fragrant  aroma  of  Drip-O-lator 
coffee  and  its  clean,  rich  body,  free  from  muddy  sediment 
has  frrmly  established  a  nation  wide  preference  for 
the  Dnp- O - lator . 

•  Your  dealer  has  many  attractive  models  in  both 
aluminum  and  china  for  party  or  every  day  use.  Decide 
now  to  select  one  of  the  new  models  on  your  next 
shopping  trip.  You  will  find  the  name  stamped  in  the 
bottom  of  the  genuine  Drip-O-lator.  Make  sure  of  it. 
THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO.  -  MASSILLON,  OHIO 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN,  DEPARTMENT  t  RETAIL  STORES 


Hair 

off  as 

I  onco  bad  ugly  hair  era  my  face  and 
HSDDV  '  ' '" "  *  *  "  was  unloved  .  .  .  discour- 
r"W  9  aged.  Tried  depilatories,  waxes,  liquids 
. . .  even  razors.  Nothing  was  satisfactory.  Then  I  dis- 
covered a  simple,  painless,  inexpensive  method.  It 
worked!  Thousands  have  won  beauty,  love,  happiness 
with  the  secret.  My  FREE  Book,  "How  to  Overcome 
Superfluous  Hair,'  explains  the  method  and  proves 
actual  success.  Mailed  in  plain  envelope.  Also  trial  offer. 
No  obligation.  Write  Mile.  Annette  Lanzette,  P.  O. 
Box  4040,  Merchandise  Mart,  Dept.  245,  Chicago. 

THAT 
NEW  WAY 

§ p eclat 

TRIAL 
OFFER 


To  get  lovely  soft  French 
Laundered  effects  in  all 
you  iron ...  no  trick  at  all. 

Just  see  and  feel  the  amazing 
difference  in  your  ironings  when 
you  change  from  the  bother  and 
uncertainty  of  lump  starch  to 
Quick  Elastic.  It's  that  pulver- 
ized, complete  starching  and 
ironing  mixture  thousands  are 
talking  about.  No  sticking.  No 
scorching.  Wonderfully  pene- 
trating, it  restores  elasticity 
and  that  fresh  new  look  and  feel 
to  things.  Your  iron  fairly  glides. 

THANK  YOU  


m 

HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


J  THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  070,  Keokuk,  la.  | 

I      Send  mc  your  trial  olTor  chock  Mod  for  6c  on  the  pur-  ■ 

Irhaseof  alarttelOcpackHffi'of  Quick  Elastic  Starch,  and  I 
your  free  folder,  "That  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch.' 


I 
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Jean  King  (left)  and  Helen  Claire,  both  well-known  dramatic  actresses  and 
favorites  of  the  air-waves,  do  some  of  the  commercial  announcing  and  act 
as  Mistresses  of  Ceremonies  on  the  Saturday  night  "Let's  Dance"  program. 


set  for  the  opening  was  Oct.  26th,  with 
the  first  broadcast  slated  for  Oct.  29th. 
The  broadcast  opened  as  scheduled,  but  the 
opening  night  was  shunted  ahead  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday,  eventually  making 
its  bow  on  Nov.  16th,  after  three  post- 
ponements. 

Rose  was  adamant  about  not  opening 
the  show  until  he  was  satisfied  with  it, 
despite  wisecracks  from  Rroadwayites, 
who  had  been  hearing  about  "Jumbo" 
since  late  July.  When  Nov.  16th  finally 
was  announced  as  the  opening  night,  Ren 
Hecht,  who  with  Charles  Gordon  Mac- 
Arthur,  wrote  the  book,  said:  "What  is  it, 
a  return  engagement  ?" 

"This  show  means  a  161  to  me,"  said 
Rose,  explaining  his  repeated  postpone- 
ments. "When  it  goes  on,  I  know  it  will 
go  on  right.  The  second  act  finish  had 
us  hanging  on  the  ropes  for  weeks,  but 
we've  finally  got  the  ending  for  it  we 
want. 

"As  a  kid  I  was  crazy  about  the  circus, 
like  most  kids,  but  with  me  the  fever 
stuck,  even  when  I  grew  older.  I  used 
to  hop  a  plane  to  different  towns,  just  to 
get  a  look  at  the  circus. 

"  'Jumbo'  is  my  idea  of  what  the  circus 
should  be.  It  has  all  the  frills  that  the 
big-top  shows  had,  plus  a  story  and  music. 
1  believe  that  there  are  other  grown-ups, 
like  myself,  who  would  like  to  see  a  circus 
with  continuity  and  that's  what  I'm  trying 
to  give  them. 

"I  agreed  with  fear  and  trepidation,  to 
put  the  show  on  the  air.  I  knew  nothing 
about  the  radio  and  friends  of  mine  ad- 
vised me  not  to  get  mixed  up  in  it.  They 
said  that  I  would  have  to  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  officials  of  the  sponsors 
and  that  I  would  be  hampered  on  all  sides 
by  amateurs  who  had  their  own  ideas  on 
how  the  broadcast  should  be  handled. 

"Instead,  I  found  no  trouble  at  all. 
Neither  the  radio  officials  nor  the  sponsors 
interfered  with  me  in  any  way.  The 
broadcasts  are  being  run  exactly  as  I 
wished.  And  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  I 
certainly  am  not  sorry  that  I  agreed  to 
the  tie-up.  The  chance  to  put  'Jumbo'  in 
one  hundred  million  kitchens  and  parlors 


every  Tuesday  night  is  an  opportunity 
that  producers  dream  of." 

David  Freedman,  the  "ghost"  of  Eddie 
Cantor,  worked  on  the  continuity.  Al- 
though Hecht  and  MacArthur  were  noted 
for  their  sulphurious  dialogue  in  other 
shows,  such  as  "Front  Page,"  the  book 
for  "Jumbo"  is  meticulously  clean.  No 
purging  will  be  necessary  for  the  radio, 
although  the  story  will  have  to  be  strung 
out. 

Hecht  thought  there  was  too  much  of 
the  play's  first  act  in  the  opening  broad- 
cast. "It  was  almost  verbatim,"  said  the 
playwright.  "If  I  had  my  say,  I  would 
have  introduced  the  circus  idea,  explained 
the  theory  of  the  show,  and  given  more 
songs." 

Freedman's  task  was  to  spread  out 
"Jumbo"  for  the  air.  At  the  rate  the 
story  was  told  in  the  initial  broadcast,  six 
weeks  would  finish  the  program,  and  the 
Texaco  officials,  who  have  replaced  Ed 
Wynn  with  this,  fondly  hope  that  it  will 
run  over  the  air  for  at  least  a  year.  One 
radio  deviation  is  that  Paul  Whiteman's 
band  is  led  by  his  sub-conductor,  Adolpli 
Deutsch,  due  to  another  radio  contract  of 
Whiteman. 

Jimmy  Durante,  whose  proboscis  rivals 
that  of  the  animal  star  of  "Jumbo,"  Rosic 
— a  54-ycar-old  elephant  who  spent  last 
summer  at  Luna  Park,  Coney  Island — is 
just  as  interested  in  the  radio  success  of 
"Jumbo"  as  are  the  show's  backers. 
Jimmy  never  has  been  an  emphatic  hit 
over  the  air.  He  never  approached  his 
movie  popularity,  nor  enhanced  his  repu- 
tation as  a  comic. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  broadcast,  Dur- 
ante fondled  his  script  as  though  it  were 
a  baby.  "Wotta  part,  wotta  part!"  snorted 
the  schnozzola  man.  "Can  them  guys 
Hecht  and  MacArthur  write,  or  can  they 
write?  And  can  I  read,  or  can  I?  Wotta 
surprise  to  mc  friends,  who  thought  I 
was  illiterate.  Me,  the  great  Schnozzola! 
And  now  I'm  'Brainy'  Bowers,  the  circus 
press-agent.  Will  I  go  to  town?  Ilol- 
cha-chol  Maybe  I  can't  pronounce  all  the 
woids,  but  I'll  sure  rassle  'em  until  they 
(|iiit." 
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Although  Durante's  Broadway  reputa- 
tion is  high,  much  of  his  buffoonery  is  of 
the  intimate  kind  and  a  great  deal  more 
of  it  is  visual.  You've  got  to  see  Jimmy's 
grimaces,  his  foot-stampings  and  his  head- 
wagging  to  see  him  at  his  funniest.  Over 
the  air,  he  must  depend  entirely  on  his 
lines.  And  the  lines  Hecht  and  Mac- 
Arthur  have  given  him  in  "Jumbo"  are 
the  best  he  has  had  yet. 

This  is  only  the  fourth  Broadway  pro- 
duction for  the  veteran  of  the  night  clubs, 
although  he  did  several  vaudeville  turns. 
He  appeared  in  "Show  Girl,"  which 
starred  Ruby  Keeler,  and  "The  New 
Yorkers,"  with  Dennis  King  and  Hope 
Williams.  Two  years  ago  he  starred  with 
Lupe  Velez  in  "Strike  Me  Pink,"  the 
first  show  in  which  he  appeared  without 
his  madcap  co-workers,  Lou  Clayton  and 
Eddie  Jackson. 

In  addition  to  Durante,  Donald  Novis 
and  Gloria  Grafton  hold  the  thread  of 
the  story  of  "Jumbo,"  providing  the  sus- 
tained love  interest  and  bringing  to  the 
air  a  singing  team  which  should  prove 
popular. 

A  male  chorus  of  32  voices  adds  to  the 
musical  end  of  "Jumbo."  The  lyrics,  by 
Rodgers  and  Hart,  are  excellent  but,  for 
the  purposes  of  radio  continuity,  the  pair 
may  be  called  upon  to  write  additional 
numbers.  Otherwise  the  Novis-Graf  ton 
romance  may  have  to  resort  to  current 
songs,  which  would  destroy  the  illusion 
of  the  plot. 

Such,  then,  is  "Jumbo"  as  it  comes  to 
the  air.  Surely  it  is  a  peculiar  quirk  of 
fate  which  binds  the  interests  of  three 
such  dissimilar  figures  as  John  Hay  Whit- 
ney, society  man,  sportsman  and  million- 
aire-polo player,  Durante,  who  once  sang 
ballads  in  his  father's  barber  shop  on 
New  York's  lower  East  Side,  and  Billy 
Rose,  the  producer  who  is  "different." 

If  "Jumbo"  is  a  success  on  the  air,  it 
most  certainly  will  be  a  success  on  Broad- 
way (or,  more  properly  speaking,  Sixth 
Avenue,  which  is  where  the  Hippodrome 
is  located)  and  thus  Whitney  will  achieve 
the  second  of  his  trilogy  of  ambitions,  that 
of  being  the  angel  of  a  hit  show. 

If  "Jumbo"  goes  across  the  ether  in  a 
big  way,  Durante  will  have  established 
himself  as  a  radio  favorite.  Jimmy  always 
has  been  a  big  comic  to  New  York's  night- 
club habitues  and  to  movie  fans  and 
"Jumbo"  gives  him  his  best  chance  to 
prove  to  America's  listeners-in  that  he  is 
as  funny  as  his  boosters  claim. 

If  "Jumbo"  is  a  success,  it  means  much 
to  Billy  Rose,  more  than  the  inflation  it 
will  give  his  bank  account.  Rose  always 
insisted  that  the  circus  could  have  been 
shown  to  better  advantage.  Rose,  like  all 
theatrical  producers  since  the  time  of 
Aristophanes,  is  sure  that  he's  right.  And, 
if  Rose  is  right,  then  Barnum  was  wrong. 

Barnum,  right  or  wrong,  was  100  per 
cent,  correct  when  he  said : 

"Jumbo  is  the  biggest  thing  yet." 

And  if  the  radio  puts  the  show  across, 
then  Whitney,  Durante  and  Rose  should 
pay  tribute  to  Phineas  Taylor  Barnum, 
who  has  been  dead  these  forty-five  years, 
but  who  had  the  perfect  formula  for  radio 
success.  Old  P.T.  may  have  fooled  some 
of  the  people  all  of  the  time,  and  all  of 
the  people  some  of  the  time,  but  he  man- 
aged to  please  all  of  the  people  all  of  the 
time.  The  End 
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1  r»  W  5  minutes'  cookmg ,  h  svnr\s.  •  o  use  a 


FREE!  New  Cook  Book  of  Wonders! 

New!  New!  NEW!  Just  off  the  press!  "Magic  Recipes"  is  a  thrilling  new 
successor  to  "Amazing  Short-cuts."  Gives  you  brand-new  recipes — unbelievably 
quick  and  easy — for  pies,  cookies,  candies,  frostings  !  Sure-fire  custards !  Easy- 
to-make refrigerator  cakes!  Quicker  ways  to  delicious  salad  dressings,  sauces, 
beverages,  ice  creams  (freezer  and  automatic).  Address:  The  Borden  Sales  Co. 
Inc.,  Dept.  MM-26,350  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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(Print  name  and  address  plainly) 
This  coupon  may  be  pasted  on  a  penny  postcard. 
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|n  "  Yes,  Madam 

tf\     NOT   ONLY  THAT, 
THEY  GIVE  ADDED 


PROTECTION,  AND 
ARE  SO  CONVENIENT 
AND  DEPENDABLE." 


(P>AlfrO°©°<DEN 

(Pronounced  PAR-hO-JEN) 

•TABLETS  • 

COUND  reasoning  and  commonsense  recom- 
^  mend  the  form,  the  convenience,  and  the  de- 
pendability of  PARIO-GEN  Tablets,  features 
which  are  often  so  difficult  adequately  to  describe. 

They  are  neatly  packaged  in  tubes  almost  as 
small  as  the  daintiest  fountain  pen,  each  tube 
containing  twelve  tablets,  and  may  be  conve- 
niently carried  in  one  s  purse  or  hand-bag,  for 
use  while  traveling  or  at  home. 

A  tablet  dissolves  in  a  few  moments  and  the 
solution  thus  formed  has  been  found  by  thou- 
sands to  be  entirely  adequate  and  dependable 
without  the  use  of  water  or  other  accessories. 

PAR-I-O-GEN  Tablets  are  non-caustic,  stain- 
less, greaseless.  They  provide  an  effective  deo- 
dorant although  practically  odorless.  It  is  a 
long-acknowledged  fact  that  they  offer  the  prac- 
tical, commonsense  answer  to  the  problem  of 


FEMININE  HYGIENE 


The  Price  of  the  Regular  Size 
Tube  of  12  Tablets  Is  $7.00 

FREE  OFFER:  If  you  can  find  a  Druggist 
who  does  not  have  PAR-I-O-GfiN  Tablets  when 
you  ask  for  them,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we'll  send  you  a  trial  package  FREE.  Simply 

address: 

AMERICAN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  92,  420  S.  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


GIVEN! 


MICKEY 
MOUSE 

WRIST  WATCH! 
or  Choice  ol  Cash  Commission  —  Send  No  Money  —  Send 
Name  and  Address!  Boys!  Girls!  Mickeyson  the  dial  and  band 
in  colors!  Chrome  6nish  case  and  bracelet  —  Unbreakable 
crystal.  American  make.  WHAT  A  WATCH!  SIMPLY  GIVE 
AWAY  FREE  pictures  with  famous  Whits  Cloverlna  Salve 
which  you  sell  at  25c  a  box  (giving:  picture  FREE  I)  and  remit 
as  per  premium  plan  book.  Other  watches.  39th  year.  Be 
First,  write  for  trial  order  dozen  Balve  and  pictures  NOW! 
WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO.  INC.,  Pept._lQzF2__ Tyrone,_Pa^ 


BUNIONS 

|  Torture  Needless 

Pain  stops  almost  instantly.  The  swell- 
ne  and  inflammation  is  so  quirkly  re- 
>d  you  can  wear  smaller,  neater  shoes 
we.  Prove  it  on  your own  bunion.  Just 
write  and  say,  "I  Want  To  Try  Pi-dodyne.      Ho  obligation. 

Pedodyne  Co..  180  N.  Wackor  Dr.,  DcpL  R-2I0,  Chicago,  lit. 

rNew  Perfume!- 

SUBTLE,  alluring,  enticing.  Sells  regu- 
larly for  $12.00  an  ounce.  Made  from 
the  essence  of  flowers.  Exquisite! 
A  single  drop  lasts  a  uitekl  It  is:— 

'Temptation" 

To  pay  for  postage  and  handling,  enclose 
only  10c  silver  01  12c  stamps.     (Est.  1872) 

Free  Trial  Bottle 

Paul  Rieger,     1 77 Davis  St.,  San  Francisco— 
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she  had:  ''P.  S. — Guess  who  died?" 

Well,  that  really  was  in  a  letter  Jane 
received.  Naturally  Mr.  Ace  doesn't  de- 
pend on  actual  happenings  for  his  material. 
The  Easy  Aces  have  been  broadcasting 
for  six  years,  two,  three  and  four  times 
a  week.  I  ventured  the  thought  that  it 
must  be  tough  sometimes  to  keep  thinking 
of  new  ideas  all  the  time.  It  was  a  per- 
fect chance  for  Ace  to  enlarge  on  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  job.  But  he  passed  up  the 
bait. 

"The  more  you  do,"  he  said,  "the  easier 
it  is.  One  situation  leads  into  another.  At 
first  our  scripts  were  almost  exclusively 
around  bridge.  We've  got  away  from  that 
now  and  the  subjects  are  much  more  gen- 
eral. 

"I've  found  that  folks  are  interested  in 
two  things,  principally  :  romance  and  finance. 
In  the  current  sequence  we're  doing,  the 
finance  angle  gets  a  play.  Jane,  last  night 
(in  the  script)  unknowingly  bought  a  desk 
at  auction,  for  which  she  paid  $275.  To- 
night she'll  explain  it  to  me ;  you  see,  she 
didn't  realize  she  was  bidding— the  auc- 
tioneer looked  directly  at  her,  and  Jane, 
thinking  he  recognized  her,  nodded  back. 
It  gives  us  a  chance  for  comedy  as  Jane 
explains,  bit  by  bit,  how  she  didn't  really 
buy  the  desk — and  does  she  have  to  keep 
it?" 

"Then  what  happens?"  I  prompted. 

"I  don't  know,  exactly.  I've  got  some- 
thing vague  in  mind,  about  a  secret  drawer 
with  a  large  sum  of  money  in  it,  that  we 
discover  accidentally.  But  before  we  find 
it  out  the  listeners  will  know  it's  there — 
and  will  wonder  whether  we'll  find  it  be- 


fore we  sell  the  desk." 

"So  much  for  finance,"  I  said.  "But 
where  does  the  romance  come  in?"  I 
couldn't  remember  any  particularly  tender 
moments  between  the  Aces  on  the  air. 

"Well,  there's  Margie,  one  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  script,  who  lives  with  us.  Mar- 
gie has  a  nice  laugh,  and  she  takes  the 
place  of  a  studio  audience.  (The  Easy 
Aces  don't  broadcast  to  a  studio  audience.) 

"Margie  had  a  romance  not  long  ago. 
And  there  was  Jane's  brother — in  the 
script.  Do  you  remember  the  sequence 
where  he  finally  got  a  job  as  a  lifeguard?" 

I  remembered  it — you  probably  do,  too. 
As  a  lifeguard  who  couldn't  swim,  Jane's 
brother  got  himself  and  a  girl  saved  by 
another  guard.  The  girl  also  came  to  live 
with  the  Aces,  suffering  from  amnesia. 
Jane's  efforts  to  discover  the  girl's  name 
by  casually  calling  her  a  different  name 
each  time  she  spoke  to  her  made  a  scream- 
ingly funny  act.  Particularly  when  it  de- 
veloped that  the  girl  didn't  recognize  any 
of  the  names  because  her  name  was  Jane 
also — the  only  name  Jane  Ace  didn't  try ! 
If  memory  serves,  I  believe  Jane's  brother 
married  the  girl.    There  was  romance. 

And  speaking  of  romance,  Jane  and 
Goodman  Ace  had  something  of  a  romance 
themselves,  which  led  up  to  their  marriage. 
Their  acquaintance  dated  back  to  high- 
school  days  in  Kansas  City,  where  Good- 
man helped  Jane  with  her  mathematics 
homework.  Even  that  far  back  Ace  had 
his  eye  on  the  pert,  blonde  Jane.  And  his 
eye  stayed  on  her  while  she  finished  high 
school  and  he  went  on  to  journalism  col- 
lege and  a  job  on  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 


It  looks  like  mutinyl  But  it's  just  one  of  those  informal  moments  backstage. 
Xavier  Cugat,  whose  stirring  tango-rhumba  band  is  one  of  those  three  orches- 
tras heard  every  Saturday  night  on  the  "Let's  Dance"  program,  is  trying  out 
some  hot  notes  on  his  wife.  But  Carmen  Castillio,  lovely  Spanish  songstress, 
who  sings  on  the  same  program  with  her  famous  husband,  isn't  having  anyl 
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Do  you  listen  on  Tuesday  evenings  to 
N.T.G.'s  Bromo-Seltzer  show?  Here 
are  those  two  screamingly  funny 
comics,  Tom  Howard  and  George 
Shelton,  in  characteristic  attitudes. 
This  scene,  however,  is  from  one  of 
their  movie  comedies. 

Post.  The  records  don't  show  that  Ace 
broke  any  lances  or  slew  any  dragons.  All 
he  had  was  a  fixed  idea  about  the  future 
Airs.  Ace  and  a  none  too  lucrative  job  on 
a  paper.  Jane's  folks  didn't  think  much 
of  Ace  or  his  job.  They  had  an  inherently 
dubious  attitude  towards  underpaid  news- 
papermen in  general  and  toward  Ace  in 
particular,  even  though  Ace  was  by  now 
drama  reviewer  and  columnist.  He  held 
that  spot  for  twelve  years,  which  brings 
us  to  1928.  Then  Goodman  did  what  all 
good  heroes  of  romance  do — he  married 
the  girl. 

That  same  year  marked  Goodman  Ace's 
radio  debut.  He  began  in  radio  for  the 
same  reason  that  you  or  I  start  fooling  with 
a  new  angle :  an  attempt  to  make  a  few 
extra  dollars. 

His  first  radio  program  was  as  the 
"Movie  Man" — answering  questions  about 
movies.  It  was  free  sustaining,  which 
means  that  he  got  nothing  for  it.  Then  he 
went  on  the  air  with  "Where's  A  Good 
Show,"  a  feature  which  was  paid  for  by 
the  theatres.  Nearing  the  end  of  his  fif- 
teen minutes  one  day,  frantic  wigwags 
from  the  station  manager  told  him  that  the 
performer  to  follow  him  was  late.  Ace 
had  to  hold  the  fort. 

He  dashed  out  to  the  reception-room 
where  Jane  was  waiting,  shoved  her  before 
the  mike  and  started  off  with :  "Hello 
folks,  I  want  you  to  meet  my  room-mate." 
And  for  three  or  four  minutes  Goodman 
and  Jane  talked  of  various  nonsensicalities, 
Jane  taking  her  cues  from  his  pointed  re- 
marks. At  the  end  of  the  performance 
the  Easy  Aces  had  been  born — and  Jane 
collapsed ! 

The  station  and  listeners  liked  the  im- 
promptu act  so  well  that  they  went  on 
regularly,  once  a  week,  for  a  half  hour — 
for  money!  The  money,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  ten  dollars.  Around  this  time, 
also,  Ace  used  to  get  up  at  7 :00  o'clock 
every  Sunday  morning  to  read  the  funnies 
over  the  air.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to 
do  this;  his  stunt  was  to  mark  each  frame 
with  a  gag  of  his  own,  so  that  adults  as 
well  as  children  might  be  amused. 

The  actual  Easy  Aces  program  originated 
with  Goodman  in  bridge  games  the  Aces 
held  with  their  friends. 


Jack  Benny,  whose  grand  sense  of  humor  has  earned  him  legions  of  listeners, 
captured  by  a  gay  group  of  femme  autograph  hunters  on  the  M-G-M  lot 
during  the  filming  of  "Let  Freedom  Ring." 
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that's  me  all  over!" 
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•  "I've  just  been  taking  SERGEANT'S 
Condition  Pills  .  .  .  and  I  feel  like  a  million 
dollars.  We  dogs  need  an  occasional  tonic 
just  like  you  folks." 

"Give  me  CONDITION  PILLS  for  loss  of  ap- 
petite, or  after  I've  been  ill.  Even  if  I'm  well 
a  few  now  and  then  will  help  me  resist  disease. 
They  help  my  blood  after  fever.  Don't  wait,  till 
your  dog's  sick.  Keep  a  box  handy.  Thanks." 

SERGEANT'S  CONDITION  PlLLS  are  made  of 
the  finest  ingredients  carefully  compounded. 
You  can  depend  on  them.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Write  for  your  FREE  COPY  of 
Sergeant's  Book  on  the  care  of  dogs.  It  may 
save  your  dog's  life. 

FREE  ADVICE.  Our  veterinarian  will 
answer  questions  free  about  your  dog's  health. 
Write  fully. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
1970West  Broad  Street      .       .      Richmond,  Va. 

Sev(\eaw\s 

CONDITION  PILLS 


ASK  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


Splendid  opportunities.  Prepare  quickly  in  spare  time. 
Easy  method.  No  previous  experience  necessary, 
common  school  education  sufficient.  Many  earn  while 
learning.  Send  for  free  booklet  "Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography", 'particulars  and  requirements. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
3601  Michigan  Ave.     Dept.  2362      Chicago,  Illinois 


\XP  ONNC/NG 


LEARN  AT  HOME  NEW  EASY  WAY.  Pro. 

fessional  Stage  Method.  Surprise  and  en- 


Be 


,ev.d. 


velop  hidden  talent.  No  music  or  experience  needed.  Be- 
nin dancinB  first  day .  Beginner's  1  uiidiinientalu  and  com- 
plete Professional  Tap  Dance  included.  Equal  to  $40  in- 
struction. Easy  way  to  reduee  or  build  up  lijrure.  For  la- 
dies or  men.  Send  only  $3.75  money  order  for  Complete 
17-Lesson  Course.  Or  send  no  money  (i  f  in  U .  S. )  and  pay 

rostman  $:t.<»H  on  delivery.  No  more  to  pay.  Try  5  days, 
f  not  delimited,  money  refunded  I.imherinir  exercises 
Free  if  you  enroll  now.  THORNTON  DANCE  STUDIOS 
827  Irving  Park  Blvd.,    Suite    147    Chicago,  III. 


BRUSH  AWAY 

2  .GRAY HAIR 

*-    antt  laok.  IO 
^  YEARS  YOUNGER 


Here  is  a  quick,  safe  and 
approved  method.  With  a 
small  brush  and  BROWNATONE  you  just  tint  those 
streaks  or  patches  of  gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde, 
brown  or  black.  Easy  to  prove  by  applying  a  little  01 
this  famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  hair.  Cannot  affect  wav- 
ing of  hair.  Over  twenty-three  years  success.  Guaran- 
teed harmless  Activecoioringagent  is  purely  vegetable. 

If  BROWNATONE  does  not  give  your  gray, 
streaked  or  faded  hair  alluring,  rich,  youthful-appear- 
ing color,  your  money  back.  Only  50c.  At  drug  and 
toilet  counters  everywhere. 


No,  this  isn't  Jumbo,  of  radio  and  Hippodrome  fame.  Nor  is  it  the 
elephant  who  went  for  a  ride  and  walked  home!  This  is  May,  baby 
elephant  of  the  Fleischacker  Zoo,  with  George  Mcllwain  (left),  NBC 
assistant  field  supervisor  of  the  Western  Division,  and  Chatam,  the 
keeper  in  charge  of  the  animals.  The  picture  was  made  during  a  recent 
broadcast  from  the  Fleischacker  Zoo. 


"Jane,"  he  says,  "was  probably  the 
world's  worst  bridge  player.  Our  bridge 
sessions  were  tempered  with  wisecracks 
and  it  seemed  like  a  good  idea  for  a  radio 
show  so  we  tried  it  out  on  the  air.  It 
caught  on  and  we  were  paid  all  of  thirty 
dollars  weekly  for  it.  After  broadcasting 
for  six  months  we  decided  we  must  be 
pretty  good  and  asked  for  fifty  dollars — 
were  refused  and  quit.  Some  of  our  friends 
got  busy  on  the  telephone  for  a  few  days 
and  the  result  was  we  went  back— for  an- 
other sponsor —  for  eighty  dollars!" 

That's  Ace's  way  of  telling  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  their  "friends"  must  have 
included  a  pretty  good  slice  of  the  listen- 
ing public,  or  I  miss  my  guess.  An  adver- 
tising agency  man  from  Chicago  heard  the 
program  about  this  time  and  liked  it. 
Thinking  it  might  be  a  fluke  he  said  noth- 
ing, but  came  back  about  a  month  later 
and  listened  again.  This  time  he  asked 
the  Aces  if  they  would  leave  K.  C.  for 
thirteen  weeks,  at  $500  per  week. 

"We  decided,"  Ace  said,  "that  we  might 
as  well  grab  the  chance  and  make  the  most 
of  it  until  they  got  wise  to  us.  But  I 
didn't  take  any  chances;  I  got  a  leave  of 
absence  from  my  paper  and  kept  the  daily 
column  going  from  Chicago." 

When  their  option  was  taken  up  for  a 
second  thirteen  weeks.  Ace  cut  down  the 
column  to  twice  weekly.  And  when  they 
started  the  third  thirteen  weeks  he  felt 
secure  enough  to  drop  the  column  entirely. 

"At  first  I  used  to  take  all  comments 
and  criticisms  seriously."  Ace  says.  "Wor- 
ried about  them,  in  fact.  We  used  to  have 
an  organist  play  the  theme  song,  'Manhat- 
tan Serenade'  Someone  suggested  that 
an  accordion  would  be  better-  insisted  on 


it.  The  organist  could  play  the  accor- 
dion, but  he  couldn't  have  it  for  the  next 
broadcast.  In  spite  of  that  the  critic  called 
up  after  the  broadcast  and  commented  en- 
thusiastically on  how  much  better  the 
music  sounded !  Since  then  we  don't  pay 
much  attention  to  other  people's  comments." 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door  and  Jane 
Ace  entered.    Goodman  said : 

"Jane,  this  is  Mr.  Hanley  .  .  .  meet  my 
first  wife." 

Jane  sat  down  on  the  couch,  smiled, 
tucked  her  legs  under  her  and  spoke  to 
her  husband  about  her  new  hat. 

"Do  you  like  it?"  she  asked  plaintively. 
Goodman  did.  "Do  you?"  she  demanded. 
I  said  I  thought  it  was  a  truly  delightful 
hat.  "I  ask  everybody  that,"  she  drawled. 
"But  it's  so  hi-i-ghl"  I  didn't  think  it  was 
too  high.  Jane  isn't  so  high  herself,  scal- 
ing five-feet-two.  She's  smiling  most  of 
the  time  and  she  has  a  trick  of  grinning 
and  winking  at  you ;  it's  a  friendly,  confi- 
dential, impersonal  wink.  And  she  talks 
exactly  as  she  does  over  the  air — though 
she  doesn't  say  the  silly  things  the  radio 
Jane  does.  At  this  time  she  was  hungry 
and  said  so. 

"Just  a  minute,"  Goodman  said,  tuning 
up  the  Telcflash  "I'm  on  Kriniriiiorn  in 
this  race."  As  the  race  results  came  over 
the  wire  Ketmemon  wasn't  even  running. 
Then,  in  a  very  close  finish,  lie  came  in, 
the  winner  at  good  odds. 

Now.  I  thought,  we'll  sec  some  real  ex- 
citement. I  was  disappointed.  Ace  grinned 
and  lit  a  fresh  cigar.  "He  won."  he  an- 
nounced. "1  had  t went  J  bucks  on  him. 
Why  didn't  you  eat  this  afternoon,  Jane?" 

Easy  Aces  indeed  ! 

Tut-  End 
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{Continued  from  page  13) 


GEORGE     BURNS     AND     GRACIE  ALLEN 
(CBS). 

The  material  is  invariably  fresh,  and  Grade 
knows  how  to  put  it  over. 

A  AND  P  GYPSIES  (NBC). 

Harry    Horlick's     orchestra    specializing  in 
sprightly  melodies. 

THORNTON    FISHER    SPORTS  REVIEW 
(NBC>. 

Rapid-fire  sports  stuff  with  prominent  guest 
stars  from  the  sports  world. 

ATLANTIC  FAMILY  (CBS). 

Frank  Parker's  energetic  tenor. 

BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS). 

Oscar  Shaw  is  the  m.  c.      Victor  Ar den's 
orchestra.     Guest  stars. 

SINCLAIR    GREATER    MINSTRELS  (NBC). 

Cake-walk  entertainment. 

PHILLIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC). 

Leo  Reisman's  music,  Phil  Duey  and  Johnny 
zvho  gives  the  famous  call. 

VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC). 

Down-to-earth  family  stuff. 

CAMPANA'S  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH  JUNE 
MEREDITH  AND   DON  AMECHE  (NBC). 

Dramas  written  especially  for  the  air. 

RAY  BLOCK  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Lnusual   orchestrations.      Jerry    Cooper  and 
Sally  Singer,  soloists. 

RICHARD  HIMBER'S  STUDEBAKER  CHAM- 
PIONS (CBS). 

Just  try  to  keep  your  feet  from  tapping. 

NIELA  GOODELLE  (NBC). 

A  one-girl  musical  comedy. 

ROSES  AND  DRUMS  (NBC). 

Colorful  drama  of   Civil    War  days   in  the 
South. 

SALT    LAKE    CITY    TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN  (CBS). 

Tonic  for  the  soul. 

MELODIANA  WITH  ABE  LYMAN,  BERNICE 
CLAIRE  AND  OLIVER  SMITH  (CBS). 

Glorifying   melody,  with  Bernice   Claire  the 
stan  dout. 

JERGENS    PROGRAM    WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL  (NBC). 

The  news  before  it  happens. 

LOG  CABIN  (NBC). 

The  boominu  baritone  of  Conrad  Thibault. 

KALTENBORN  EDITS  THE  NEWS  (CBS). 

Where   the   human    interest   element   is  em- 
phasized. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC). 

Long  a  favorite. 

EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY  1 
(NBC). 

Philosophy  and  poetry  in  generous  portions. 

N.T.G.  AND  HIS  GIRLS  (NBC). 

B roadway  on  the  air. 

LUD  GLUSKIN  PRESENTS  (CBS). 

Musical  arrangements  extraordinary. 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  WITH  FRANK 
MUNN  (CBS). 

Fritzi  Scheff  and  Lucy  Monroe  lend  beautiful  j 
assistance  to  the  popular  Frank. 

SETH     PARKER    WITH     PHILLIPS  LORD 
(NBC). 

The  big  city  folks  don't  go  for  this  type  of 
entertainment,  but  down  on  the  farm — .' 

VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS). 

A  helping  hand  for  humanity' s  problems. 

UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC). 

Hayseed  humor  and  tunes. 

THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC). 

Song  and  story  uniquely  presented. 

POPEYE  (NBC). 

Noticeable   improvement,  thanks  to  a  novel 
musical  accompaniment. 

DALE     CARNEGIE     IN     LITTLE  KNOWN 


ION 

Why  does  a  girl  in  love  blossom  glor- 
iously? Because  she  has  the  thrilling 
assurance  that  to  one  person  in  the 
world  she  is  wonderful  .  .  .  adorable 
. .  .  beloved. 

Why  do  Blue  Waltz  cosmetics  help  the 
"lonely"  girl  to  blossom  into  the 
"only"  girl?  Because  they  give  her  con- 
fidence; they  make  her  feel  desirable. 
She  discovers  her  own  loveliness 
through  the  romantic  fragrance  of 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume;  the  satiny  tex- 
ture of  Blue  Waltz  Face  Powder;  the 
tempting  colors  of  Blue  Waltz  Lipstick. 

Say  "Blue  Waltz"  when  you  buy  cos- 
metics. Certified  pure,  laboratory  test- 
ed. 100  each  at  5  and  10  ^  stores. 

Blue  Walla 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  Q 
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THE  UNWED  BRIDE! 


The  crowd  swept  Candy  and  Greg  into  the 
room  where  half  the  college  was  waiting  to  greet 
them  with  cheers.  The  whole  thing  seemed  like 
a  nightmare  to  Candy.  The  congratulations,  the 
music,  the  dull  guilty  ache  in  her  heart.  Only 
last  night  she  had  been  a  carefree  silly  girl  and 
now — now  she  was  living  a  lie!  For  she  dared 
not  tell  the  truth. 

It  was  just  then  that  Tops  yelled  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  know.  Listen, 
everybody!  I'm  going  to  tell  you  about  Greg 
and  Candy.  They  aren't  married!  I  know,  be- 
cause I  heard  the  manager  of  the  roadhouse 
talking.  They  were  up  in  one  of  the  private 
suites  when  the  place  was  raided!  They  just  said 
they  were  married  to  stop  a  scandal!" 

"Of  course  we  have  a  license,"  said  Greg. 
"We'll  go  get  it  now!"  Hand  in  hand  Candy 
and  Greg  ran  down  the  walk  to  his  car.  Candy 
was  trembling  so  that  her  teeth  were  chattering. 
It  was  all  so  ghastly!  "What — what  are  we  going 
to  do?"  she  whispered.  .  .  . 

In  the  FEBRUARY 


What    did    they  do? 
Carol  Kenyon  tells  you 
in    her    thrilling  story, 
"NAUGHTY  GIRL" 


SWEETHEART  STORIES 

Now  on  Sale  Everywhere  10c 
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IN  THE  30'S  YOU'RE 

STILL  A  YOUNG  WOMAN 

GRAY  HAIR 
IS  ONLY  TIRED  HAIR 


Keep  ALL  your  hair  one  even  lively  lus- 
trous, natural,  youthful  appearing  color. 

FARR'S    FOR   GRAY  HAIR 

Most  modern,  perfected  preparation; 
cleanly,  economically  used  in  hygienic 
privacy  of  home.  Costly  expert  attention 
not  needed.  Will  not  wash  off  nor  interfere 
with  curling.  $1.35.  For  sale  everywhere, 
j  FREE  SAMPLE  1 


BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO. 
79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mi 
Send  In  plain  wrapping. 


Name . 
Street . 


I 


1  City  State  

|  STATE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR  I 


■  m 
as 


A 

%old  Mine 

^or  Agents! 

tTERE'S  something  brand  new,  needed  In  every  home. 

*  L  AmazinKVViill  Cleaning  Invention  banishes  old-style  houaeclean- 
iog  mens  and  muss  forever.  No  rags — no  sticky  "dough" — no  red. 
swollen  hands.  No  more  dangerous  stepladders.  Literally  erases  dire 
like  magic  from  walla,  ceilings,  window  shades,  upholstered  furni- 
ture, etc.  Ends  drudgery!  Snvea  redecorating!  Low  priced.  Lasts  for 
years.  Housewives  wild  about  it.  Agents  making  phenomenal  profits. 
SAMPLE  OFFER— Samples  sent  at  our  risk  to  first  person  in  each 
locality  who  writes.  No  obligation.  Get  details.  Be  first— send  your 
name  TODAY/  KRISTEE  MFC.  CO.,    2792  Bar  St..  Akron,  O. 

CONSTIPATED 

SINCE  HER 
MARRIAGE 

FINDS 
RELIEF 
AT  LAST  . 
IN  SAFE  W  ™ 

ALL-VEGETABLE  METHOD! 

It  dated  from  her  marriage — her  trouble  with 
intestinal  sluggishness,  nervousness,  headaches. 
Nothing  gave  her  more  than  partial  relief 
until  she  tried  a  natural  plant  and  vegetable 
laxative,  Nature's  Remedy  (NR  Tablets).  She 
felt  so  much  better  immediately — more  like 
living.  Try  NR's  yourself.  Note  how  refreshed 
you  feel.  NR's  are  so  kind  to  your  system.  So 
effective  in  clearing  up  colds,  biliousness, 
headaches.  Non-  .^^paM 
habit-forming.  A 1  i\  i* 
Only  25c,  at 
drug  stores. 

FREE: 


noftutiful  fivr-rolor  19:tG  Cnlondar-Thormomot.r.  AUo 

HampleH  of  NR  nnd  Turns.  Solid  Htnmp  for  parkinir   I 

I'"  1         to  A.  H.  I^wh  <!o..  Ih-nk    -.1:1.    St.  l*ouln.  Mo. 


Parkyakarkas  is  in  a  spot!  But  what  a  spot!  The  famed  Greek  radio  dialectician, 
appearing  with  Eddie  Cantor  in  Samuel  Goldwyn's  "Strike  Me  Pink,"  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  Goldwyn  Girls.  (Front,  left  to  right)  Mary  Gwynn  and  Vicki 
Vann.  (Second  row)  Charlotte  Russell  and  Gail  Goodson.  (Top)  Gail  Sheridan 

and  Dorothy  Belle  Dugan. 


FACTS  ABOUT  WELL  KNOWN  PEOPLE 
(CBS). 

Inside  facts  galore.  Carnegie  is  the  teacher 
of  many  prominent  commentators. 

MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES  WITH  VIVIAN 
DELLA  CHIESA,  FRANZ  IMHOF  AND 
RALPH   GINSBURGH'S   ENSEMBLE  (CBS). 

Vivian's  soprano  voice  sparkles  throughout. 

JOHNNY  AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  MUSIC 
(CBS». 

Patti  Chapin  is  the  vocalist — which  helps  tre- 
mendously. 

BETWEEN  THE  BOOK-ENDS  (CBS). 

Ted  M alone  is  featured  and  the  program  is 
not  aimed  solely  at  the  intelligentsia. 

BLANCHE  SWEET  BEAUTY  TALK  (CBS). 

I nformativc  chats  by  a  woman  who  really  has 
a  right  to  talk  on  beauty. 

BOB  CROSBY  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Bing's  brother,  but  a  fine  voice  of  his  own. 

SILKEN  STRINGS  WITH  CHARLES  PRE- 
VIN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Olga  Albani  is  the  songstress. 

FRANK  CRUMIT  AND  JULIA  SANDERSON 
(CBS). 

Aided  b\  Jack  Shilkret's  orchestra  and  the 
Three  Jesters. 

MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY  (NBC). 

"All  right — all  right."  Bring  on  your  ama- 
teurs, Major. 

PENTHOUSE  SERENADE  —  DON  MARIO 
(NBC». 

'Tenor  Jack  Fulton  also  is  heard  on  this  pro- 
gram. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  NIGHT  WITH  RAY 
PERKINS  (CBS). 

Ray  docs  his  best  not  to  be  too  much  like  the 
Major.    Arnold  Johnson's  orchestra. 

LADY  ESTHER  PROGRAM  WITH  WAYNE 
KING  AND  ORCHESTRA   (CBS)  (NBC>. 

Most  .soothing  music  on  the  air. 


FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PROGRAM 
(CBS). 

Co-eds  delight. 

MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND  WITH 
RACHEL  CARLAY  AND  ANDY  SAN- 
NELLA'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Lively  is  the  word. 

BOAKE  CARTER  (CBS). 

Boake  makes  ordinary  new's  announcements 
sound  important. 

GABRIEL  HEATTER  (NBC). 

Convincing  commentator. 

HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC). 

Guest  stars  are  helping  this  tremendously. 

EVENING  IN  PARIS  WITH  THE  PICKENS 
SISTERS  (NBC). 

Odette  Myrtil  is  an  outstanding  Mistress  of 
Ceremonies. 

LUM   AND  ABNER  (NBC). 

Ilcy,  Rubel 

MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS). 

Still  strong  competition  for  Amos  'n'  Andy. 

LOIS  LONG'S  WOMAN'S  PAGE  (CBS». 

Informal  hints  for  the  ladies,  introducing 
prominent  guest  stars,  as  well. 

AMOS  'N'  ANDY  (NBCl. 

Outlasting  all  others  and  deservedly  so. 

LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC). 

Radio  listeners  thought  they'd  never  be  able 
to  get  along  without  Floyd  tiibbons,  but  Lowell 
changed  all  that. 

CAPT.  TIM  HEALY'S  STAMP  CLUB  (NBC). 

Capt.  Tim  is  as  good  a  story-teller  as  thcic 
is  on  the  air. 

BEN  BERNIE'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

No  matter  how  many  timM  Ben  pulls  a  gag, 
it's  still  pretty  funny. 

SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC). 

Pi  escntino  the  classics  informally. 
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Meet  Mr.  Joe  Cucco  Nuts  and  Mr.  J. 
Mortimer  Bolds,  two  gentlemen  of 
humanitarian  ideals  and  enormous  in- 
tellectual integrity  who  recently  joined 
the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
staff  in  San  Francisco.  Their  object  is 
to  elevate  radio  and  raise  it  to  a 
positive  zenith.   Or  something! 


HARV  AND  ESTHER  (CBS). 

Teddy  Bergman  is  the  main  attraction. 

JIMMY  FIDLER  (NBC). 

Hollyivood  exposed. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  (CBS). 

Exactly  as  the  title  implies. 

BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CENTURY 
(CBS). 

Fantastic,  but  grown-ups  listen  in  as  well  as 
the  kids. 

BOBBY  BENSON  AND  SUNNY  JIM  (CBS). 

Kid  favorite. 

OG,  SON  OF  FIRE  (CBS). 

Caveman  days. 

JACK  ARMSTRONG,  ALL  AMERICAN  BOY 
(CBS). 

Schoolboy  melodrama.     Lots  of  thrills. 

VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  (NBC). 

Impromptu  interviews,  from  public  places, 
with  the  questions  always  more  amusing  than 
the  answers. 

HOSTESS  COUNSEL  (CBS). 

Tips  for  the  housewife. 

CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS). 

Ambitious  dramatic  presentations  having  to 
do  with  the  history  of  our  country. 

THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE  TAVERN  <CBS>. 

Freddie  Rich  and  his  band,  with  adorable 
Eleanor  Powell,  who  sings  almost  as  well  as 
she  dances. 

TOM  MIX  AND  HIS  RALSTON  STRAIGHT 
SHOOTERS  (NBC). 

Especially  meant  for  the  kiddies,  but  the 
grown  ups  enjoy  tuning  in  on  the  excitement. 

** 

ONE  NIGHT  STANDS  WITH  PICK  AND 
PAT  (CBS). 

The  merry  minstrels  whose  jokes,  unfor- 
tunately, are  from  the  minstrel  era. 

SISTERS  OF  THE  SKILLET  (CBS). 

Real  good  fun,  occasionally. 

LAZY  DAN  (CBS). 

Sings  in  a  lazy  sort  of  way, 

SINGIN'  SAM  (CBS). 

Just  songs. 

MARIE,  LITTLE  FRENCH  PRINCESS  (CBS). 

Romance. 

THE  GUMPS  (CBS). 

They  should  stick  to  the  comic  pages. 

SMILING  ED  (CBS). 

Songs  of  good  cheer  (?)  by  Ed  McConnell. 

LITTLE  ORPHAN   ANNIE  (NBC). 

Strictly  juvenile. 

FIVE  STAR  JONES  (CBS). 

Drama  in  a  newspaper  office. 
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HERE  THEY  COME,  FOLKS!!! 

A  FULL-COURSE  MENU  OF 
YOUR  FAVORITE  FUNNIES! 


You  youngsters  from  six  to  sixty  who  love  the  funnies  will 
welcome  POPULAR  COMICS,  the  greatest  book  of  its  kind 
ever  published. 

Here  at  last  is  a  real  magazine  of  comics.  Famous 
funny-paper  people  romp  from  cover  to  cover  in  POPULAR 
COMICS — and  every  one  is  in  color! 

Just  look  at  this  grand  list  of  some  of  the  well-known  char- 
acters who  appear  in  POPULAR  COMICS.  .  .  . 

Dick  Tracy  •  Skippy  •  Toonerville  •  Smitty  •  Moon 
Mullins  •  Tailspin  Tommy  •  Pam  and  Donald  Dare  • 
Ripley  •  Mutt  and  Jeff  •  Winnie  Winkle  •  The 
Gumps  •  Don  Winslow  of  the  Navy  •  Ben  Webster's 
Page  •  Orphan  Annie  •  King  of  the  Royal  Mounted  • 
Little  Joe  •  Terry  •  Gasoline  Alley  •  Bronc  Peeler  • 
Tiny  Tim.  .  .  . 

Start  now,  with  the  Febru- 
ary issue,  to  follow  the  ad- 
ventures of  your  favorite  comic 
characters. 


B 


popuLRR  comics 
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IT'S  THE 

snniE  GIRL 

LOVELY 
MARIAN  MARSH 

COLUMBIA  PLAYER 
ILLUSTRATES 


TWO  HOLLYWOOD  CURLER 
HRIR  STVLE5 


•  Whether  you  want  lots  of 
curls  or  just  a  few,  Hollywood 
Rapid-Dry  Curlers  will  give 
them  to  you  quickly,  easily, 
and  beautifully  right  in  your 
own  home.  Add  new  charm  to 
your  personality  with  a  smart, 
flattering  hairdress  made  with 
"the  Curlers  used  by  the  Stars!' 

NT  5'  MID  10<  STORES 
MID  nOTIOtl  COUDTERS 


5! 


Week 

und  I  four  Own  Orestes   h  IrLh 
Showing  Latest 

FASHION  FROCK*  / 

•  •  •  ■  Direct  from  factory  ' 


rf 


flA^  No  House-to-House  Canvassing  Necessary 
1  New  kind  of  work  for  ambitious  women  dem- 

"*  as  fa*^  °*  onatratinggorgeousParie-etyleddresseBatdi- 
r±      0*£Cf£S  rect  ^ttctory  prices.  You  can  make  up  to  $22  in 
"\  pR£*^         a  week,  full  or  spare  time,  and  get  all  your 
*^  —        <0       own  dresses  free  of  any  cost  to  wear  and 
Bhow.  Fashion  Frocks  are  nationally  adver- 
tised and  are  known  to  women  everywhere. 
No  Investment  Ever  Required 
We  send  you  an  elaborate  Stylo  Presentation 
in  full  colors  and  rich  fabrics.  Write  fully  for 
details  of  this  marvelous  opportunity,  giving 
age  and  dress  size. 

FASHION  FROCKS,  Inc.  cincfnn.ofo? 


MercolizedWax 


Keeps  Skin  Young 


Absorb  blemishes  and  discoloralions  using 
Mercolized  Wax  daily  as  directed.  Invisible 
particles  of  aged  skin  are  freed  and  all 
defects  such  as  blackheads,  tan,  freckles  and 
large  pores  disappear.  Skin  is  then  beauti- 
fully clear,  velvety  and  so  soft — face  looks 
years  younger.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
your  hidden  beauty.  At  all  leading  druggists. 
Phelactine  removes  hairy  growths 
—takes  them  out— easily,  quickly 
and  gently.  Leaves  the  skin  hair  free. 

-Powdered  Saxolite- 


T— 

I  Reduces  wnnKlcs  ana  ottier  ane-BiRns.  sim- 
I  ply  dissolve  one  ounce  Saxolite  in  naif-pint 
I  witch  hazel  and  use  daily  as  face  lotion. 


Mothinj  Hut  the  Ituth? 


{Continued  from  page  52) 


What  Do  You  Think  of  the  State- 
ment:   "Life  Begins  at  Forty"? 

Frank  Parker:  "I'll  probably  know 
more  about  that  later." 

Nicla  Goodelle:  "I  don't  quite  agree. 
I  believe  life  is  very  exciting  at  sixteen 
and  could  be  said  to  begin  as  early  as 
that." 

Andre  Kostclanctz:  "It  is  a  confession 
of  a  waste  of  time  up  to  the  age  of  forty." 

Jessica  Dragonette :  "I'm  not  forty  yet, 
so  I  can't  give  any  significant  comment." 

Ricliard  Himber:  "I'll  know  in  twelve 
years." 

Benay  Venuta:  "I  believe  it  was  coined 
as  compensation  to  people  who  have  had 
dull  lives  up  to  forty.  I  really  think  life 
begins  at  eighteen — for  a  girl,  anyway." 

Nick  Dawson:  "Mine,  I  think,  began 
at  eighteen.  I  have  read,  or  rather  at- 
tempted to  read.  Mr.  Pitkin's  book  and 
consider  it  platitudinous  tripe." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "I  believe  it  is  very 
probably  true  because  by  that  time  one 
should  have  one's  life  well  under  control 
and  should  have  begun  to  achieve  in  some 
degree  one's  ambitions,  whether  in  a 
career  or  home  or  both — in  my  case,  both." 

Dale  Carnegie:  "I  think  it  is  unduly 
optimistic." 

Deane  Janis:  "Well,  I  certainly  hope 
it  does,  because  I  am  looking  forward  to 
enjoying  life  at  its  fullest  at  that  time." 

Ray  Perkins:  "I  think  it's  a  daisy 
thought." 

Kate  Smith:  "I  certainly  feel  that  life 
should  be  very  pleasant  and  useful  at 
forty." 

John  Charles  Thomas:  "It  begins  at 
forty  if  you  have  lived  sensibly  until  that 
time." 

Patti  Chapin:  "To  me,  it  means  that 
you  don't  really  reach  maturity  until 
forty — at  which  age,  the  knowledge  and 
experience  that  you  have  gleaned  from 
life  enable  you  to  understand  and  enjoy 
to  the  fullest  extent  the  richness  life  really 
has  to  offer." 

Igor  Gorin:   "Twenty  years  too  late." 

David  Ross:  "It  may  be  of  great  help 
to  men  and  women  who  have  lost  confi- 
dence in  themselves,  because  of  the  en- 
croachment of  middle-age.  I  daresay  this 
belief  fires  them  with  new  hope.  Believ- 
ing is  very  close  to  achieving." 

Elsie  Hitc:    "I  think  it's  a  grand  idea." 

John  Barclay:  "There's  no  doubt  alwut 
it." 

Gabriel  Jleatter:  "I  think  it's  true.  It's 
got  to  be  true  in  my  case.  I  am  forty- 
three  and  a  man  of  forty-three  never  had 
a  better  friend  than  Dr.  Pitkin's  celebrated 
phrase." 

Deems  Taylor:  "I  agree  with  it  much 
more  heartily  than  I  did  forty  years  ago." 

Al  Pcarcc:  "I  think  the  statement  is 
true  as  one  does  not  really  begin  to  en- 
joy life  until  around  that  age.'' 

Fritci  Scheff :  "It  does  not  begin  .  .  . 
it  continues." 

Ted  llammcrstcin:  "I  haven't  reached 
forty  yet  so  I  couldn't  honestly  say." 

Babs  Ryan:  "There  may  be  something 
in  it." 


J  sham  Jones:    "Okeh,  if  it  does!" 
Lud  Gluskin:  "Swell!" 

Are  You  Good  at  Keeping  New 
Year's  Resolutions? 

Rudy  Vallce:  "Have  given  up  making 
them." 

A'icla  Goodelle:  "No;  my  intentions 
are  always  good  but  I  usually  find  myself 
slipping  in  a  month  or  two." 

Jessica  Dragonette :  "No!" 

Lud  Gluskin:    "Just  fair." 

Frank  Parker:    "The  best!" 

John  Barclay:  "No.  I  can  always  find 
such  convincing  reasons  why  it  doesn't 
really  matter  whether  they  are  kept  or 
not." 

Gabriel  H cotter:  "Hopelessly  bad.  In 
fact  I  make  mine  almost  daily  and  am 
still  hoping.  Especially  the  one  about 
getting  some  sleep." 

John  Charles  Thomas:  "Yes." 

Ray  Perkins:  "I  try  not  to  make  any, 
and  what's  more  important  I  try  not  to 
have  to." 

Dale  Carnegie:  "Yes,  I  am  excellent — 
for  about  three  days.  I  never  make  them 
any  more." 

Deane  Janis:  "No.  I  start  out  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  but  I  get  off  the 
beaten  track  in  a  very  short  while." 

Benay  Venuta:  "I  make  mental  reso- 
lutions, but  am  pretty  weak  at  keeping 
them." 

Babs  Ryan:  "No — I've  tried — but  didn't 
have  much  success." 

Richard  Himber:  "No,  but  maybe 
that's  because  I  never  make  any." 

Andre  Kostclanetz:  "Perfect!" 

A I  Pcarcc:  "Like  99%  of  the  human 
race,  I  start  out  with  the  best  of  inten- 
tions but  soon  forget  about  them." 

David  Ross:  "To  make  them  is  to 
break  them.  I  therefore  make  no  New 
Year's  resolutions." 

Patti  Chapin:     "So— so." 

In  the  Past  Fifteen  Years  What 
Has  Been  Your  Favorite  Popular 
Song? 

Igor  Gorin:  "Yours  Is  My  Heart 
Alone."     (Franz  Lehar) 

Nicla  Goodelle:  "They  Didn't  Believe 
Me." 

Jessica  Dragonette :  "Sweet  Mystery 
of  Life."    (Victor  Herbert) 

Lud  Gluskin:    "Lady  of  the  Evening." 

Frank  Parker:  "Sweet  Mvstery  of 
Life." 

John  Barclay:    "01'  Man  River." 
Elsie  Hits:    "I'll  See  You  Again." 
Nick  Dawson:    "Cocktails  for  Two." 
Gabriel  Hcatter:     "Dancing  Cheek  to 
Cheek." 

John  Charles  Thomas:    "I  Love  Life." 

Rudy  Vallce:  "Sylvia." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "There  have  been 
too  many  to  choose  from." 

Ray  Perkins:  "The  one  I  made  the 
most  royalties  on,  called  'Under  a  Texas 
Moon.' " 

Dale  Carnegie:  "Zwei  Hcrzcn  in  Drci 
Yicrtcl  Takt." 
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i  A  studio  snapshot  of  a  popular  broadcast.  Manzanares  and  Dolores  are  the  two 
vocalists.  Jose  Manzanares  and  his  unique  South  American  orchestra  may  be 
heard  Sundays  over  the  Columbia  network.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for  radio 
listeners  to  enjoy  the  charm  of  South  American  music,  played  and  sung  in  an 
inimitable  fashion  by  this  group  of  highly  skilled  and  extremely  delightful 
entertainers.  Maestro  Manzanares  has  a  repertoire  of  over  5,000  selections. 


Deanc  Janis:    "Night  and  Day." 
Benay  Venuta:   "How  should  I  know?" 
Kate  Smith:    "I'm  naturally  very  much 
attached  to  'When  the  Moon  Conies  Over 
the  Mountain.'  " 

Ted  Hammer  stein:  "Shine  On  Harvest 
Moon." 

Babs  Ryan:  "Sleep." 
Richard  Himber:  "Make  Believe,"  from 
"Show  Boat." 

Andre  Kostclanetz:  "Dancing  in  the 
I  Dark." 

David  Ross:  "Make  Believe,"  from 
"Show  Boat." 

Patti  Cliapin:  "Thev  Didn't  Believe 
Me." 

Isham  Jones:    "Mighty  Lak  A  Rose." 
Deems    Taylor:     "George  Gershwin's 
'The  Man  I  Love.' " 

Do  You  Read  the  Comic  Strips? 

Rudy  Vallcc:  "No." 
Elsie  Hitz:    "Mr.  and  Mrs." 
Igor  Gorin:     "I  do,  and  I'm  proud  of 
it." 

Niela  Goodcllc:  "Yes,  'Popeye'  in  par- 
ticular." 

Jessica  Dragonette:  "No,  but  I  read 
Wortman's  'Metropolitan  Movies'  faith- 
fully." 

John  Barclay:  "1  kind  of  like  'Mr. 
and  Mrs.' " 


Gabriel  Heatter:  "Yes.  After  reading 
news  bulletins  all  day,  the  comic  strips 
seem  to  be  the  only  sanity  left  in  a  mud- 
dled world." 

Nick  Dazvson:  "'Major  Hoople'  in  the 
Evening  World-Telegram." 

John  Charles  Thomas:  "Yes  .  .  .  dili- 
gently." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "I  try  not  to  miss 
'Major  Hoople'  and  'Out  Our  Way.'  " 

Ray  Perkins:  "Only  when  they're 
funny." 

Deanc  Janis:  "Occasionally,  but  I'm 
not  a  real  lover  of  comic  strips."' 

Benay  Venuta:  "I  always  look  at  the 
pictures." 

Kate  Smith:  "Yes,  indeed,  especially 
'Smitty'  and  the  'Gumps'.  They  are  my 
special  favorites  among  the  funny-sheet 
folks." 

Ted  Hammer  stein :  "Yes,  and  I  get  a 
big  kick  out  of  them." 

Babs  Ryan:  "I  don't  like  to  get  behind 
in  'Orphan  Annie'  or  'Dick  Tracy.' " 

Deems  Taylor:  "Ardently!  And  I  don't 
read  Horatio  Alger  serials  that  call  them- 
selves comic  strips." 

Al  Pcarce:  "No  ...  I  don't  see  any- 
thing funny  about  them." 

Isham  Jones:  "Sometimes." 

David  Ross:  "I  don't  read  the  comics; 
but  I  thoroughly  enjoy  'Mickey  Mouse' 
for  its  poetic  and  imaginative  fun." 


IF  YOU  ARE 

SKINNY 

WEAK,  PALE. 
RUNDOWN! 


Get 

Strength- 
Building 
IODINE 
into  Blood 
and  Glands! 

Science's  New 
Way  to  Build 
Up  Weak,  Nervous, 
Skinny  Folks ! 
Must  Add  S  Lbs. 
in  1  Week 
Or  No  Cost! 

If  yon  are  weak,  skinny 
and  rundown — if  you  go 
around  always  tired, 
nervous,  irritable,  easily 
upset,  the  chances  are 
your  blood  is  thin,  pale 
and  watery  and  lacks 
the  nourishment  needed 
to  build  up  your  strength, 
endurance  and  the  solid 
pounds  of  new  flesh  you 
need  to  feel  right.  Sci- 
ence has  at  last  golf  right 
down  to  the  real  trouble 
with  these  conditions 
and  explains  a  new. 
quick  way  to  correct 
them. 

Food  and  medicines 
can't  help  you  much.  The 
average  person  usually 
eats  enough  of  the  right 
kind  of  food  to  sustain  the  body. 
The  real  trouble  is  assimilation, 
the  body's  process  of  converting 
digested  food  into  firm  flesh,  pep 
and  energy.  Tiny  hidden  glands 
control  this  body  building  process 
— glands  which  require  a  regular 
ration  of  NATURAL  IODINE  (not 
the  ordinary  toxic  chemical  iodine, 
but  the  iodine  that  is  found  in 
tiny  quantities  in  spinach,  lettuce, 
etc.).  The  simplest  and  quickest 
way  to  get  this  precious  needed 
substance  is  Kelpamalt,  the  aston- 
ishing new  mineral  concentrate  from 
the  sea.  Kelpamalt  is  1300  times 
richer  in  iodine  than  oysters,  hitherto 
considered  the  best  source.  With 
Kelpamalt's  iodine,  you  quickly  nor- 
malize your  weight  and  strength  build- 
ing glands,  promote  assimilation, 
enrich  the  blood  and  build  up  a  source 
of  enduring  strength,  Kelpamalt.  too. 
contains  twelve  other  precious,  vitally 
needed  body  minerals  without  which 
good  digestion  is  impossible. 

Try  Kelpamalt  for  a  single  week. 
Notice  how  much  better  you  feel,  how 
well  you  sleep,  how  your  appetite  im- 
proves, color  comes  back  into  your 
cheeks.  And  if  it  doesn't  add  5  lbs 
of  good  solid  flesh  the  first  week,  the 
trial  is  free.  100  jumbo  size 
Kelpamalt     tablets — four     to  five 

times  the  size  of  ordinary  tablets  

cost  but  a  few  cents  a  day  to  use 
Get  Kelpamalt  today.  Kelpamalt 
costs  but   little  at   all  good  drug 

£SJ?«i  n1/,1™'  d?a,le.r  has  not  Wt  received  his  supply, 
send  $1.00  for  special  introductory  size  bottle  of  65  tablets 
to  the  address  below. 

Kelpamaltj^^ 


SPECIAL    FREE  OFFER 


Write  todav  for  fnsciDsting 
Add  Weight  Quickly.  Mine; 
on  the  human  body.  Ne* 
Mrmdard  weight  and  measui 
building.  Absolutely  free. 
662.   27-33  West   20th  St.. 


instructive  50-page  book  on  How  to 
al  Contents  of  Food  and  their  effects 
facta  about  NATURAL  IODINE, 
■ment  charts.  Daily  menus  for  weight 
So  obligation.    Kelpamalt  Co.,  Dept. 

New  York  City. 
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Keep  regular  as  clockwork  if  you  want  to 
feel  like  a  million  and  look  the  same  way. 

If  one  day  goes  by  without  proper  elimina- 
tion of  body  wastes,  take  a  "beauty  laxative" 
and  get  rid  of  those  accumulated  poisons. 

Olive  Tablets  are  ideal  for  assisting  Na- 
ture in  keeping  a  regular  schedule.  Gentle 
and  mild  and  non-habit-forming,  they  bring 
prompt  relief. 

Keep  a  supply  always  handy  on  the  bath- 
room shelf.  They'll  make  a  hit  with  the 
whole  family.  Three  sizes  —  15<!.-30f-60|i. 
AH  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


rWANTEDn 

Women  to  make  hooked  rugs  for  our 
stores.  No  experience  necessary.  Steady 
work.  We  do  the  selling.  Write  at  once. 
HOLLYWOOD  STUDIO  STORES 
5657  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Dept.  3 
Hollywood,  California 


ITCH 

...STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE... 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 

tic, liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Its  gent  le  oils  soothe 

the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  trreaseloss  and  stainless— dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

Free  for  Asthma 
During  Winter 

If  you  surfer  with  those  terrible  attacks  ot 
Asthma  when  it  is  cold  and  damp;  If  raw.  Win- 
try winds  make  you  choke  as  if  each  gasp  for 
breath  was  the  very  last;  If  restful  sleep  is  im- 
possible because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe;  If 
you  feel  the  disease  is  slowly  wearing  your  life 
away,  don't  fail  to  send  at  once  to  the  Frontier 
Asthma  Co.  for  n  free  trial  of  a  remarkable 
method.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether 
you  have  any  faith  In  any  remedy  under  the 
Sun,  send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suf- 
fered for  a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you 
could  learn  of  without  relief;  even  if  you  are 
utterly  discouraged,  do  not  abandon  hope  but 
send  today  for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Address 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  112-A  Frontier  Bldg. 
402  Niagara  .Nlrret,  Buffalo,  New  Vorli 
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Patli  Chapln:  "Yes 
very  amusing.'' 


.  I  find  them 


If  You  Suddenly  Sot  the  Oppor- 
tunity to  Visit  Any  Spot  in  the 
World,  What  Spot  Would  You 
Pick? 

Don  Amcchc:  "Hawaii.'' 

Ralph  Ginsburgh:  "Tahiti." 

Odette  Myrtil:  "Tahiti." 

Parkyakarkus:  "70  degrees  latitude,  130 
degrees  longitude,  North  Atlantic." 

Leo  Reismaii:  "India.'' 

Grace  Moore:  "Madrid,  where  my  hus- 
band was  born." 

Be  mice  Claire:  "I  think  I  should  go  to 
the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  some  drowsy  shore 
resort  .  .  .  and  watch  the  world  drift 
past." 

Harriet  Hilliard:  "Sweden — all  of  it!" 

George  Olson:  "The  wilds  of  Africa." 

Claude  Hopkins:  "Bermuda." 

Eddie  Cantor:  "England.  Greatest  coun- 
try in  the  world  next  to  our  own." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "California." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "England." 

Mark  Warnaw:  "Europe." 

Lanny  Ross:  "Some  place  slightly  tropi- 
cal, where  I  could  indulge  in  my  favorite 
sport,  fishing." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "At  this  time  of  year 
it  would  be  Capri  or  Hawaii." 

Charles  Carlilc:  "City  of  Agra,  India 
...  to  view  the  Taj  Mahal." 

Myrtle  Vail  (of  Myrt  and  Marge): 
"All  the  islands  in  the  South  Seas." 

Deems  Taylor:  "The  Cafe  des  Deux 
Magots.  opposite  St.  Germain-des-Pres, 
Paris." 

Andre  Kostelanctz:  "Lake  Louise." 
Richard  Himbcr:  "New  York." 
Babs  Ryan:  "See  America  First!" 
Ted  Hammer  stein :  "I'd  make  another 


tour  of  the  U.  S.,  then  go  to  China." 

Kate  Smith:  "I  feel  that  nowhere  in 
any  foreign  country  will  I  ever  find  any 
greater  scenic  beauty  than  at  Lake  Placid 
or  Lake  Louise." 

Bcnay  Venuta:  "Tahiti,  Pitcairn  Island 
and  even  Easter  Island." 

Dcanc  Janis:  "Honolulu  .  .  .  the  isola- 
tion .  .  .  the  beaches  with  their  waving 
palm  trees  .  .  .  the  laziness  .  .  .  my  idea 
of  heaven  with  a  capital  'H'." 

Ray  Perkins:  "Paris." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "The  English  coun- 
tryside." 

John  Charles  Thomas:  "Belgium." 

Nick  Dau'son :  "Just  at  the  moment,  the 
Riviera  ...  in  a  different  mood  I  might 
tell  you  something  else." 

Gabriel  Heattcr:  "A  spot  off  the 
Florida  keys  where  Hemingway  says  the 
fish  fight  like  greased  lightning." 

John  Barclay:  "Have  travelled  around 
the  world  and  seen  most  of  the  seven  won- 
ders— but  have  never  been  to  the  western 
national  parks — so  that's  where  I'd  go." 

Lud  Gluskin:  "Vienna." 

Jessica  Dragoncttc :  "Grand  Canyon." 

Elsie  Hitz:  "I'd  like  to  go  to  Switzer- 
land and  see  the  home  of  my  grand- 
parents.'' 

Niela  Goodellc:  "Hawaii." 

Rudy  Vallee:  "My  lodge  in  Maine." 

Fritsi  Schcff:  "India." 

Igor  Gorin:  "Vienna." 

Frank  Parker:  "Venice." 

Al  Poarce:  "I  would  head  straight  for 
the  home  of  my  grandparents  in  Cornwall. 
England." 

David  Ross:  "I  would  go  to  Tahiti.  Be- 
cause there  I  could  achieve  a  beauty  and 
calm  of  living,  merely  through  the  exer- 
cise of  my  indolence." 

Patti  Chopin:  "Hawaii." 

Isham  Jones:  "China." 

The  End 


IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 

IN  THE  MARCH  ISSUE  OF 

RADIO  STARS 

FATHER  COUGHLIN  JUSTIFIES  HIS 
ATTACK  ON  PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT 

Will  you  agree  or  not  with  his  straight-from-the-shoulder 

explanation? 
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Keep  lfounq  and  Heautijjul 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


well-built,  the  ideal  clean-cut  American 
type  of  masculinity.  And  what  does  he 
choose  as  the  qualities  of  a  feminine 
teammate?  Well,  first  and  foremost,  she 
must  be  a  "good  companion,"  whose  in- 
telligence is  an  adequate  teammate  for 
her  beauty.  To  fill  the  "good  compan- 
ion" description  a  girl  must  be  a  good 
sport,  sympathetic,  understanding  and 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Good 
sportsmanship  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
men  and  football  teams ;  it's  Ozzie's  idea 
of  a  very  necessary  feminine  qualification. 
Of  course,  Ozzie  wants  his  companion  to 
have  a  certain  amount  of  chic  and  smart- 
ness ;  any  man  wants  to  be  proud  of  the 
girl  of  his  choice.  But  doesn't  all  that 
sound  like  Ozzie? 

From  Rutgers  to  Verona ;  from  the 
American  to  the  Continental  viewpoint, 
we  meet  the  opera,  concert,  and  radio 
idol,  Nino  Martini.  He  is  the  very  per- 
sonification of  the  title  of  his  first  star- 
ring picture,  "Here's  to  Romance."  Dark, 
with  flashing  eyes,  and  a  responsive  smile, 
(and  what  a  profile!),  he  is  an  ideal  rep- 
resentative of  Latin  charm  and  diplomacy. 
Yes,  diplomacy.  Ask  him  what  type  of 
girl  he  prefers,  and  he  will  say  with  a  dis- 
arming shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a 
laugh :  "But  I  like  all  types  of  girls  .  .  . 
brunettes,  blondes  .  .  .  they  are  all  nice, 
yes?"  Ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the 
American  girl  in  contrast  to  the  women 
of  his  country,  and  he  will  say :  "The 
women  of  my  country  are  beautiful,  but 
the  American  women,  they  are  beautiful!" 


He  will  smile  enthusiastically  over  his 
statement,  and  you  cant  help  but  join 
him,  but  you  take  your  pencil  and  bear 
bravely  on,  trying  to  think  of  a  tricky 
question  on  which  to  corner  a  Latin  dip- 
lomat. "Ah,  yes,  the  women  of  Holly- 
wood are  beautiful,  but  there  are  more 
beautiful  women  in  New  York."  Now 
there's  a  point.  I  begin  to  get  encour- 
aged. 

And  finally  we  find  ourselves  having 
something  of  a  chat  on  the  importance  of 
individuality  where  women  are  concerned. 
Martini  talks  with  his  shoulders,  his 
hands,  and  his  smile  .  .  .  and  his  soft  voice 
that  still  finds  it  difficult  to  put  his 
thoughts  into  hard  American.  "Brunettes 
that  make  their  hair  light,  blondes  that 
make  their  hair  dark,  it  is  all  wrong,"  said 
this  discerning  Continental.  "They  lose 
what  they  are.  They  have  brown  eye- 
brows and  brown  eyes  and  dark  skin  and 
they  bleach  their  hair.  There  isn't  any 
harmony.  They  just  don't  .  .  .  how  would 
you  say  it  ?  .  .  .  match  up.  No  longer  are 
they  individuals.  They're  just  trying  to  be 
something  they  aren't,  and  they  end  up  by 
being,"  here  again  Martini  shrugged  his 
shoulders  expressively,  "well,  I  don't  know 
quite  how  you  would  say  it,  but  they  are 
ver-y  foolish." 

Individuality  is  more  important,  much 
more  important,  in  Martini's  opinion,  than 
stereotyped  beauty.  His  complaint  is  that 
the  women  in  this  country  look  too  much 
alike,  too  much  as  though  they  had  all 
been  poured  into  the  same  mould,  dabbed 


You  don't  have  to  scrub  and  scour  with 
smelly  disinfectants  to  insure  a  clean,  safe 
toilet.  Sani-Flush  is  made  especially  to  do 
this  job  for  you.  It  is  quick,  thorough  and 
harmless.  It  is  odorless.  It  makes  the  bowl 
glisten  like  new  .  .  .  kills  germs  .  .  .  purifies 
the  hidden  trap  that  no  amount  of  scrub- 
bing can  reach. 

Just  sprinkle  a  little  Sani-Flush  in  the 
toilet.  (Directions  are  on  the  can.)  Flush 
it,  and  the  job  is  done.  You  don't  rub  or 
scrub.  Don't  touch  it  with  your  hands.  Rust 
and  stains  go.  Odors  vanish.  The  toilet  is 
safe!  Sanitary!  Sani-Flush  is  also  effective 
for  cleaning  automobile  radiators  (directions 
on  can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  hardware, 
and  five-and-ten-cent  stores — 25  and  10  cent 
sizes.  The  Hygienic  Products  .^n^^t 
Company,  Canton,  Ohio. 

Sand-Flush 


CLEANS  TOILET  BOWLS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Leslie  Howard,  popular  idol  of  the  stage,  movies  and  radio,  with  Mrs.  Howard 
and  their  son,  Ronald,  enjoy  their  dinner  at  the  dinner-dance  of  the  British 
United  Services  Club,  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  of  Hollywood's  Ambassador  Hotel. 


WOULD  YOU 
LIKE  TO  KNOW 

• 

How  a  murderess  was  trapped 
merely  because  she  got  a  per- 
manent wave  .  .  .? 
The  truth  about  a  love  affair  so 
powerful  that  it  led  to  mur- 
der .  .  .? 

The  story  of  the  jilted  suitor  whose 
jealousy  led  him  to  commit  a  most 
shocking  crime  .  .  .? 

Then,  read  the  February 

INSIDE 
DETECTIVE 

"America's  Most  Interesting 
Fact-Detective  Magazine" 

Now  on  Sale  Everywhere  ...  10c 
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MIFFLIN 

MOUTH  WASH 


Large  SIZE 


20 


4  oz.  SIZE   1  0C 


AT  LEADING  5c  and  10c  CHAIN  STORES 


CATARRH  and  smus 

CHART— FREE 

Guaranteed  Relief  or  No  Pay.  Stop  hawking — 
stuffed-up  nose — bad  breath — Sinus  irritation — 
phlegm-filled  throat.  Send  Post  Card  or  letter 
for  New  Treatment  Chart  and  Money-Back  Offer. 

40,000    Druggists    sell    Hall's    Catarrh  Medicine. 

63rd  year  in  business.  .  .  Write  today! 
F.J.  CHENEY  &  CO.        Dept.  32        TOLEDO.  O. 

mm  mm  mm  mm  Send  for  400  FREE  Samples 

WM  gm  MM  MM  Detailed   instruction   FREE.  4 

W  MM  WW  Mm  Coloi  Afghan  Vain  $2.1.4  Ih. 

■  M  Mm  mm    and  Saxony  $3.00  lb.  Shet- 

■  ■■■■■■  land  $2.25  lb.  Tweed  Coat  Yarn 
$2.75  lb.  All  latest  Yarns,  80  different  kinds.  Est.  20  yrs. 
YARN  NOVELTY  CO.  42  (AJ)  North  9th  St.       Phlla.,  Pa. 


First  Aid 

TO  DULL 
LIFELESS 

HAIR 

★ 

Bring  out  its 
natural  color.' 


Lovely  hair  is  your  greatest  beauty  assetl  Bring 
out  its  natural  color — its  lustre — its  beauty  with 
Sheila  Color  Rinse.  Made  in  12  individual  colors. 
It's  harmless  and  may  be  washed  out  by  shampoo- 
ing. For  sale  at  all  10c  stores — 2  rinses  for  10c. 

FREE  package  of  Sheila  Egg  &  Olive  Oil  Sham- 
poo. Send  empty  carton  of  Sheila  Color  Rinse 
and  3c  stamp  to  cover  postage  and  mailing  to 
Sheila,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


roion  rinse 
wave  row  III  II 
EKfi  &  01  III  OIL  SHAMPOO 


Among  those  present  at  a  testimonial  dinner  given  in  honor  of  orchestra  leader 
Abe  Lyman  at  Jack  Dempsey's  restaurant  were  (left  to  right)  Rubinoff,  Abe 
Lyman  himself,  Fred  Waring,  Jack  Denny  and  Glen  Gray.  A  good  time  was  had! 


with  the  same  powder,  rouge,  and  lip- 
stick. 

From  opera  to  crooning,  from  Nino 
Martini  to  Bing  Crosby  .  .  .  we're  cover- 
ing a  lot  of  territory,  aren't  we?  Now 
Crosby  likes  his  women  with  a  sense  of 
humor,  and  he  even  likes  them  a  little 
bossy.  That  is,  he  likes  his  wife,  Dixie 
Lee  Crosby,  to  take  him  in  supervisory 
hand  occasionally.  He  thinks  he  needs 
it.  (/  wouldn't  try  this  advice  too  jar, 
girls!)  But  an  interesting  slant  on  this 
beauty  business  is  that  Bing  believes 
health  is  the  prime  requisite  for  feminine 
beauty  and  for  being  "happy  though  mar- 
ried." Health  is  a  beauty  sermon  I  can 
preach  from  the  housetops.  A  beautiful 
figure,  a  clear  complexion,  sparkling  eyes, 
and  a  radiant  smile,  all  these  are  symlxils 
of  perfect  health.  Bing  ought  to  have  a 
medal  for  giving  health  a  little  publicity 
in  matters  of  beauty  and  romance. 

And  Bing  ought  to  have  a  second  medal 
from  all  of  you  who  get  annoyed  over 
these  constant  "Horv  to  Hold  Your  Hus- 
band" articles.  Bing  wants  to  know  why 
there  aren't  more  articles  on  "How  to 
Hold  Your  Wife."  The  first  is  all  bosh, 
he  says;  it  takes  a  lot  more  talent  to  "Hold 
Your  Wife."  Incidentally,  his  marriage 
is  one  of  those  rare  things  in  Hollywood 
.  .  .  a  happy  marriage. 

We  seem  to  be  ganging  up  on  the  mar- 
ried men  in  this  article,  but  it  does  seem 
that  many  of  the  attractive  radio  stars 
are  married,  doesn't  it  ?  Take  Eddie 
Duchin,  society's  favorite  orchestra  leader, 
and  the  cause  of  much  fluttering  among 
the  debutantes  who  danced  at  the  swanky 
Central  Park  Casino.  He  married  into 
the  Social  Register,  and  he  pays  his  wife 
one  of  the  finest  compliments  any  husband 
can  give.  He  told  me  that  she  has  the 
one  quality  he  admires  most — a  great 
friendliness. 

"A  woman,  to  be  very  lovely,"  says  Ed- 


die Duchin,  "must  have  an  understanding 
of  people  and  why  they  are  what  they  are. 
Most  of  all,  she  must  have  tolerance.  So 
many  other  virtues  go  with  friendliness 
and  gaiety  that  one  might  say  that  if  a 
woman  has  these  two,  she  has  everything." 

And  now  after  all  this  advice  from  the 
Kings  of  the  Air,  how  about  a  little  from 
the  "Pawn,"  Mary  Biddle?  "The  Val- 
entine Vanity  Case"  will  give  you  my  ad- 
vice about  all  this  hearts  and  flowers  busi- 
ness as  I  see  it  in  the  light  of  cosmetics. 
An  understanding  heart  can't  keep  a  nose 
from  being  shiny,  and  I  have  a  perfectly 
swellegant  new  make-up  to  tell  you  about 
that  positively  will  last  you  through  a 
Valentine  dance  that  continues  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning.  You  may  want 
to  be  a  good  sport  and  go  ice-skating  and 
bob-sledding,  but  good  sportsmanship 
doesn't  give  your  skin  the  protection  it 
needs.  And  there's  a  new  kind  of  cream 
that  possesses  a  natural  lubricating  soft- 
ening element  your  skin  will  dote  on  this 
harsh  winter  weather.  But  I'm  giving 
away  the  secrets  of  the  "Valentine  Vanity 
Case."  A  stamped  addressed  envelope  will 
bring  it  to  you.  And  if  you  have  any 
personal  problems  that  are  making  your 
road  to  romance  rocky,  let  me  see  if  I 
can  help  you  with  them. 

The  End 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 

149  Madison  Ave..  New  York.  N. 

Kindly  send  me  your  bulletin 
"The  Valentine  Vanity  Case." 

Name  


Address  

(Please  enclose  stamped  addressed  en- 
velope. Personal  letters  receive  personal 
replies.) 
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-flete  -@te  "The 
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IN-ABC 


First   Prize  $250.00 

Norma  Mark 
716  Avenue  N 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Second   Prize  $100.00 

James  A.  Wapshare 
253  Pomona  Avenue 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Third  Prize  A  $75.00  radio 

Ruth  L.  Frey 
P.  O.  Box  5271 
University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Fourth  Prize ...  Dressing-table  radio 
Ethel  Doran 
5407  Carlton  Way 
Hollywood 
California 


Ten  5th  Prizes  (Max  Factor  Make-up 
Kit  each)  :  Mrs.  P.  F.  Hannibohle.  121 
Broderick  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ;  Mil- 
dred A.  Bradley,  Box  62,  Sheldonville, 
Mass. ;  Dott  Bestan,  604  Jersey  Ave.,  Jer- 
sey City,  N.  J. ;  Gladys  Seward,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  2,  Jackson,  Tenn. ;  Mrs.  Barbara 
Poeking,  1202— 62nd  St.,  Oakland,  Calif.; 
Blossom  Chan,  c/o  Universal  Attractions, 
822  Keith  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Leon- 
tine  Brennan,  2369  N.  Villere  St.,  New 
Orleans,  La. ;  Michelle  Finkler,  Main 
Ave.,  Cor.  Highland,  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Fletcher,  101  King  St.,  Carrollton, 
Ga;  Sidney  Rawitz,  197  Renner  Ave., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

One  hundred  6th  Prizes  ($1.00  each)  : 
Deborah  Siko.  4131  Bailey  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio;  Mrs.  Matt  Stevenson,  c/o  M. 
Kent,  52  Amat  St.,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. ; 
Nellie  E.  Rebyor,  Philadelphia,  N.  Y. ; 
Helen  Pickett.  189  Fifth  St.,  N.  W.,  At- 
lanta, Ga. ;  Evella  Williams,  Crystal 
Springs,  Miss.;  Blanche  Goldsbury,  2128 
Pine  St.,  Murphysboro,  111. ;  Sophie  Pop- 
lavsky,  123  Livingston  Place,  Bridgeport. 
Conn. ;  Willye  Picha,  3218  So.  Jefferson 
Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Marie  Brennan,  4094 
Wilmington  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Martha 
Stewart,  6417  Hillcrest,  Dallas,  Tex. ;  Al- 
bert Manski,  69  Pinckney  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.;  Orpha  M.  Dolph,  22315  Olmstead, 
Dearborn,  Mich. ;  Josephine  McCall,  312 
Berkeley  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  B.  E.  Serv, 
403  N.  7th  St.,  Allentown,  Pa.;  Mrs.  S. 
Stewart,  38  Ellsmere  Ave.,  Waterbury, 
Conn.;  Carl  R.  Canterbury,  1527— 11th 
Ave.,  Moline,  111. ;  Marian  Montilion,  Box 
862,  McGill,  Nev. ;  Winona  Chapin, 
Bethel,  Me.;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Meyers,  Low 
Moor,  la. ;  V.  Osterman,  Northbrook,  111. ; 
Fulton  King,  Meyers  Cave,  Va. ;  Helen 
Lawrence  Terhune,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  New- 
foundland, N.  J.;  Walter  Bartosh,  574  So. 
12th  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Lillian  N.  Lees, 
38  Milk  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass.;  Amy  Mc- 
Carthy, 310— 3rd  Ave.,  W.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
la. ;  Mary  Johnston,  Glenwood  City, 
Wise. ;  Alice  Doheny,  236  Nicoll  St.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. ;  Edythe  Bell,  446  Lincoln 
St.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Irwin  C. 
Smith,  317  E.  High  Ave.,  Bellefontaine, 


Ohio ;  Mrs.  Warren  H.  Hollinshead,  Win- 
grove    Ave.,    Nashville,    Tenn. ;  Alvyn 
Tweedy,  15  Highland  St.,  Taunton,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  Stanley  D.  Wheelock,  559  Berwyn 
St.,  Devon,  Conn. ;  Julia  S.  Woods,  3205 
Lemmon   Ave.,   Dallas,   Tex.;    Frank  J. 
Vasile,  83  Elizabeth  St.,  New  York  City, 
N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Meta  Redmond,  3635  E.  Gee 
St.,  Tacoma,  Wash. ;  Mrs.  Harold  Mur- 
ray, 136  Lyon  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. ;  Viola 
Russo,  594  Cranton  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.; 
Marjorie  Little,  Seekonk,  Mass.;  Eleanor 
L.  Smith,  7460  Williams  Ave.,  Richmond 
Heights,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Ann  Burr,  176 
15th  St.,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Primo  Bastoni, 
75  Summer  St.,  Kingston,  Mass. ;  Eliza- 
beth Hitchings,  P.  O.  Box  64,  Sarasota, 
Fla. ;    Mabel    Holland,    408  Blandwood 
Ave.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. ;  Mrs.  Leland  B. 
Gray,   1217  North  Virginia,  Okla.  City, 
Okla. ;  Mary  B.  Wilson,  165  Avery  Ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Ruth  Wilson,  21  S. 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  Atlantic  City,  N  J.; 
Frank  Rhoads,  923  N.  15th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  Anna  Balconke,  6  State  St., 
Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  E.  Williamson, 
408  N.  4th  St.,  Sunbury,  Pa.;  Mary  F. 
Way,  603  No.  Michigan,  Saginaw,  Mich.; 
Millicent   R.    Kenyon,    160   Raihrad  St., 
Troy,  Pa.;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Ringler,  2818  Nor- 
wood  St.,   Cuyahoga   Falls,   Ohio ;  Elsie 
Monti,  20  Castle  St.,  Plymouth,  Mass.; 
Joseph  C.  Martin,  515  Anderson  St.,  Bis- 
marck, N.  D. ;  Arietta  Althouse,  436  W. 
Main  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. ;  Emily  Har- 
vey, 822 — 39th  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. ; 
Grace  Rotenhagen,  4024  Tholozan  Ave., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Clara  Bith  Russell,  736 
Utah  Ave.,  Butte,  Mont.;  Vivian  E.  Ber- 
trand,    19   Utica   St.,   Lockport,   N.   Y. ; 
Mrs.  Wilma  Baade,  805  So.  Lake  St.,  So. 
Bend,  Ind. ;  Josephine  Dossat,  2733  North- 
wood  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio ;  Jeanne  Krae- 
ger,  1144  N.  9th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.; 
Sam  Shope,  420  W.  Ganson  St.,  Jackson, 
Mich.;  Lillian  Miller,  106  East  End,  Rip- 
ley, Tenn. ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Moran,  2032  Cedar 
St.,  Pueblo,  Colo.;  Ruth  B.  Guilford,  916 
Guiles    St.,   Evanston,    111.:    Mrs.   F.  G. 
Hubbard,  Redwood  Falls,  Minn ;  Angelina 
Root,  5102  Baldwin  Blvd.,  Flint,  Mich. ; 
Fay  C.  Collier,  1162  St.  Paul  St.,  Denver, 
Colo. ;   John   Thayer,    18   Creighton  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Doris  Gordon  Frazer, 
Wainwright  Hall,   118th   St.,  Kew  Gar- 
dens, N.  Y.;  Pearle  Baxter.  40  Kimball 
Rd.,  Watertown,  Mass. ;  Margaret  Beau- 
champ,    1804    Hanover    Ave..  Richmond, 
Ya. ;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Mealey,  2955  Van  Ness 
Ave.,    San    Francisco,    Calif.;  Elizabeth 
Van  Geuder,  452  Randolph  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,   D.    C. ;    Charlotte  Harper, 
Palmer,  Va. ;  Julia  K.  Pagane,  11  Savoy 
Ave.,  Springfield.  Mass. ;  Golden  O.  Dun- 
gan,  P.  O.  Box  428,  Compton,  Calif. ;  Dan 
Brown,  Jr.,   42   Samoset   St.,  Plymouth, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  H.  W.  Wilson,  1159  Green 
St.,   San  Francisco,   Calif. ;    Mrs.   F.  C. 
Matthews.   121   Kemmerling  St.,  Gibson- 
burg,  Ohio;  Mrs.  F.  S.  Naiden,  408  N. 
9th  St.,  Marshalltown,  la. ;   Kenneth  E. 
Kail,  Route  No.  2,  Filer,  Idaho;  Robert 
(Continued  on  page  99) 
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COLORS 


EASY 
OPENER 


Griffin  Manufacturing  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

GRAY  HAIR 

and  DON'T  LIKE  a 
MESSY  MIXTURE.... 
then  write  today  for  my 

FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparler 
for  ©rayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
Stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  I  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottle  and  book  telling  All  About  Gray  Hair. 

ARTHUR  RHODES,  Hair  Color  Expert,  Dept.  3,  LOWELL,  MASS. 


DENISON'S 

PLAYS 


_  Musical  Corned ies.Opei* 
rettas.  Vaudeville  Acts, 
'Minstrels,  Comedy 
Songs,  Make-up  Goods. 
Catalog  Free 

T.S.Denison  &  Co.  623  S.Waoash, Dept.  25.  Chicago 


60 

I  YEARS/ 
lOFHITS/ 


u.  s.  ^ — 
Government 

*     JOBS'  * 


$1260  to  $2100  Year 


Get  ready 
immediately 

New  40  Hour  Week. 


/       FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

/       Dept.  E-322.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

»^  Sirs:  Rush  to  me  without  charge. 
Means  Many  ©  (1)  32-page  book  with  list  of  many 
Post  Office  J*  C.  S.  Government  Big  Pay  Jobs. 
Appointments  o  <2)  Tel1  me  how  t0  set  on  of  these 
MailCou-      *  jobS 

pon  today    I  -Narae  

Sure.  I  Address  
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RADIO  STARS 


I  Relieves 
Teething 
Pains 

WITHIN  1  MINUTE 


WHEN  your  baby  suffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of 
Dr.  Hand's  Tee  thing  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  within  one  minute* 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  is  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  almost  fifty 
years.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by 
doctors  and  nurses  instead  of  the  un- 
sanitary teething  ring. 

JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 


DR.HANDS 

Teething  Lotion 


Buy  Dr.  Hand's  from  your  druggist  today 

. — <ama   i 

CHORE  GIRL 


Moned  t&L 


The  All -Copper,  Sponge  -  Cushio 
Pot  Cleaner.  Yes.  ma'am.  I  ilo  ouickly 

and  thoroughly  all  the  work  ' 
you've  looked  upon  as  "drudgery  for 
years.  Those  pots,  pans  and  oven  glass, 
for  instance.  Why  rub  and  scruh  when  1 
remove  grease,  grime  and 
oven-burn  instantly.  It 
doesn't  bother  me  to  be 
in  "hot  water" —  and 
think  how  it  saves  your 
hands!  I  don't  shred, 
splinter  or  rust  either. 
I'm  just  an  honest,  work- 
aday girl  and  I'll  do  a 
month's  work  for  10c. 
METAL  TEXTILE  CORP.,  Orange,  N.  1. 


ft  IVFN  ~  SADIES  !  34  pc.  COLORED  GLASS  DINNER  SET 

wfcM  or  hfg  CQBh  commission.  Send  name  and  addreaB.  Beau- 
tiful Cherry  Blossom  design.  CHOICE  of  green  or  pink  glass:  6 
plates,  6  tumblers,  6  cups,  G  saucers,  6  nappies,  1  each,  sugar. 
CTSSm,  vegetable  and  platter.  This  is  only  one  of  nearly  a  hundred 
articles  featured  in  onr  catalog,  which  wo  GIVE  for  selling  our  fa- 
mous WHITE  CLOV^RINE  SALVE  for  cuts  bums,  sores,  chaps, 
etc.  to  friends  at  2bc  a  box  with  a  beanti  tally  colored  Art  Picture 
FREE  and  remitting  as  per  now  premium  plan  book.  39th  year. 
WE  ARE  PAIR  AND  SQUARE.  Start  now  by  sending  for  one 
dozen  hoxea.  SEND  NO  MONEY  —  We  trust  yon.  BE  FIRST. 
WILSON  CHEM.  CO.,  Inc.  Dept.  lO-A  Tyrone,  Pa. 


BACKACHES 


WARMTH 


Thousands  who  suffered  miserable  backaches,  pains 
in  shoulders  or  hips,  now  put  on  Allcock's  Porous 
Plaster  and  find  warm,  soothing  relief.  Muscle 
pains  caused  by  rheumatism,  neuritis,  arthritis, 
sciatica,  lumbago  and  strains,  all  respond  instantly 
to  the  glow  of  warmth  that  makes  you  feel  Rood 
right  away.  Allcock's  Plaster  brings  blood  to  the 
painful  spot  .  .  .  treats  backache  where  it  is.  All- 
cock's lasts  long-,  comes  off  easily.  Only  Allcock's  is 
the  original  porous  plaster  .  .  .  guaranteed  to 
bring  instant  relief,  or  money  back.  6  million 
users.  25(!  at  druggists,  or  write 
"Allcock,  Osaining,  N.  Y." 
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ALLCOCK'S 


(Continued  front  page  9) 


is  trying  to  create  an  illusion  for  unseen 
audiences,  to  play  to  two  different  gal- 
leries. And  no  player  can  disregard  the 
people  before  him.  For  these  he  must  be 
concerned  about  his  gestures,  facial  ex- 
pressions and  other  essentials  of  the  stage 
itself.  Therefore  it  is  better  if  he  has 
only  to  concentrate  on  the  little  black 
gadget  that  brings  him  to  his  real  audience. 
Besides,  it  would  be  a  ghastly  thing  if 
the  script  called  for  me  to  be  shot  and 
the  man  with  the  big  cards,  that  tell  people 
how  to  react,  pulled  out  by  mistake  the 
one  marked  'Applause' !" 

Bio-briefs  for  your  scrapboolc: 

George  Burns — Grade  Allen's  Georgie- 
Porgie — was  born  in  New  York.  Made 
his  debut  as  a  dancer  at  Coney  Island 
when  he  was  fourteen.  Played  in  vaude- 
ville throughout  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada and  the  British  Isles.  While  appear- 
ing in  a  New  Jersey  city,  he  met  Grade 
Allen.  They  teamed  together  and  were 
married  in  1926.  Have  enjoyed  an  un- 
interrupted radio  run  since  1932.  He  is 
five  feet  nine  inches  tall  and  weighs  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pounds.  Writes 
most  of  his  own  material. 

Richard  Crooks,  Metropolitan  Opera 
tenor  and  one  of  the  soloists  of  the  Fire- 


stone concerts,  made  his  first  public  ap- 
pearance as  a  singer  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
One  of  the  outstanding  events  of  his  early 
life  was  his  appearance  as  boy  soprano 
with  Madame  Schumann-Heink.  A  native 
of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  he  enlisted  in 
the  626th  Aero  Squadron  during  the 
World  War,  despite  the  fact  that  he  was 
under  age,  and  served  until  the  Armistice. 
He  did  not  actually  choose  music  as  a 
career  until  after  his  return  from  the  war. 
Then  he  sang  in  a  New  York  City  church 
and  with  the  New  York  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. His  debut  was  made  in  Europe, 
followed,  in  1933,  by  his  debut  with  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Opera. 

Harry  Von  Zcll.  one  of  radio's  best 
known  announcers,  was  born  twenty-nine 
years  ago  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  University  of 
California.  Singing  and  playing  the 
ukelele,  he  broke  into  radio  over  KFWB, 
Los  Angeles.  Later  he  abandoned  sing- 
ing for  announcing. 

Popeye  the  Sailonnan,  in  real  life,  is 
Floyd  Buckley,  veteran  NBC  actor.  Sixty- 
one  years  old,  and  young  for  his  years, 
Buckley  was  born  on  a  ranch,  served  in 
border  patrols  and  met  adventure  in  the 
Klondike  and  in  the  Spanish-American 
(Continued  on  page  100) 


The  banjo-eyed  comedian 
earnest  conversation  with 
the  dedication  of  the  Will 


has  his  serious  moments.  Eddie  Cantor  snapped  in 
Gladys  Swarthout,  opera,  radio  and  movie  star,  at 
Rogers  Sound  Stage  at  the  20th  Century-Fox  Studio. 


RADIO  STARS 


{Continued  from  fac/c  97) 


E  Crawford,  4023  University  Ave.,  Des 
Moines,  la.;  Elizabeth  Rankin.  6605  N. 
Ninth  Ave.,  Portland.  Ore. :  Roy  Ander- 
son, 1777  Davis  St..  Muskegon,  Mich.; 
Peggy  Olivo,  15  O'Neill  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I.;  Ethel  A.  Monk,  13  Luzerne  Ave., 
Lee  Park;  Mary  Nichols,  369  North 
South  St.,  Wilmington,  Ohio ;  Helen  R. 
Miller,  715%  South  Newport  Ave., 
Tampa,  Fla. ;  George  E.  Lang,  Carleton, 
Mich.;  Mrs.  Donald  Quinn,  321  Missis- 
sippi Ave.,  Joliet,  111. ;  Constance  Sekalos, 
1063  N.  Harrison  St.,  Chicago,  111.;  Alma 
R.  Dobie,  43  Bowdoin  St.,  Maplewood,  N. 
J. ;  Rose  Lucchesi,  1621  Juniata  St.,  Phila. : 
Mrs.  William  Facey,  Duxbury,  Mass.; 
Maidie  Thomas,  215  Lexington  Ave.,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  Gladys  Malenfant,  128  Nor- 
folk St.,  Auburn,  R.  I.;  Dorothea  West, 
1422  M  St.,  W.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Laura 
M.  Niebling,  142  High  St..  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Fifty  7th  Prizes  (Max  Factor  Lipstick 
each)  :  Graham  H.  Shiner,  451  Thomp- 
son Ave.,  East  Haven,  Conn. ;  Mrs.  J.  E. 
McKean,  2854  Fairfield  Ave.,  Bridgeport, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  N.  Roy.  160  Water  St.. 
Augusta,  Me.;  Mrs.  Bertha  Conklin, 
Richfield  Sta.,  R.  D.  No.  4,  N.  Y.; 
Georgia  Loper,  4129  Shenandoah,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.;  Victor  Gens,  2223  Penn  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Chas.  F.  Nicholas,  41 
Ardoene  St.,  Providence,  R.  I.;  Helene 
Bretschge,  537  Edgewood  Ave.,  Trenton, 
N.  J.;  Janet  P.  Thorsen,  15  Argyle  Rd., 
Brooklyn,  New  York  City ;  Margaret 
White,  123  Nagle  St..  Paterson,  N.  J.; 
Helen  Haskell,  652  Herman  St.,  Burling- 
ton, Wise;  J.  Elizabeth  Milliken,  104 
Hiram  Ave.,  Liverpool,  N.  Y. ;  Grace  M. 
Custer,  2423  Clyde  PI.  S.  W.,  Canton, 
Ohio;  Mrs.  Paul  Amheiser,  1125— 17th 
Ave.,  Altoona,  Pa.;  Alma  E.  Bruso,  931 
Julian  St.,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Esther  Zeabast, 
1260  Nicholas  St.,  Vincennes,  Ind. ;  Mar- 
garet Kaufhold,  142  Rutherford  PI.,  North 
Arlington,  N.  J.;  Gladys  Nail,  Box  15, 
Satsuma,  Ala. ;  Naomi  Trumpfheller,  615 
N.  Wayne  St.,  Kenton,  Ohio;  Ellen  Hof- 
mann,  315  Marvin  Ave.,  Hackensack,  N. 
J.:  Jack  E.  Fry,  1080  Pearl  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.;  Ethel  Johnson.  1915  Carteret, 
Pueblo,  Colo. ;  Mrs.  Howard  Atkinson, 
621  Gladstone  Ave.,  South  Bend,  Ind. ; 
Stephen  Foto,  313  Main  St.,  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark. ;   Arlene   Anderson,   Watertown,  S. 

D.  ;  Genevieve  Flory,  1347  Short  Ave.,  N. 
W.,  Canton,  Ohio;  Mary  Shaw,  19 
Suchar  Road,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio ;  Audrey 
Johnson,  7001  Havelock  Ave.,  Lincoln, 
Neb.;  Mrs.  Paul  Hill,  1130  North  West 
St.,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Poticher, 
P.  O.  Box  1087,  Harrisburg,  Pa.;  Anna 

E.  Johnson,  1540  Shehy  St.,  Youngstown, 
Ohio;  John  M.  Shields,  2814  N.  19th  St.. 
Phila.,  Pa. ;  George  Paul  Lamb,  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  Pa.;  Bob  W.  Jackson,  3 
Curry  St.,  So.  Charlestown,  W.  Va. ; 
Winifred  Hand,  1365  Regent  St.,  Niles, 
Mich.;  Evelyn  Newsome,  19  Traction 
Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio;  Helen  Roman,  P.  O. 
Box  21,  Middleport,  Pa.;  Martha  T.  Tay- 
lor, 597  North  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.;  Ekiora  Onofrio.  138  S.  En- 
terprise St.,  Bowling  Green,  Ohio;  Eula 
M.  Fielding,  30  Spring  St.,  Bath,  Me.; 
Elizabeth  Burgess,  323  So.  Titus  Ave., 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Gladys  Iseminger,  Funks- 
town,  Md. ;  Mrs.  John  A.  Cartwright,  427 
E.  Anderson,  Greencastle,  Ind. ;  Nell  Car- 
penter, Lawndale,  N.  C. ;  Ruth  Blodgett, 


428  Beverly  Ave.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ; 
Isabel  Chizmar.  139  Welles  St.,  Nanti- 
coke.  Pa.;  Raymond  Treat,  102  Wall  St., 
Auburn.  N.  Y. ;  Melvin  Neiman,  455 
Chestnut  St.,  Pottstown,  Pa.;  Ralph  Kas- 
ten,  37  Murrav  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ; 
Mary  E.  Falle'r,  326  Third  Ave.,  Mans- 
field^ Ohio. 

Fifty  8th  Prizes  (Decca-Bing  Crosby 
Phonograph  Record  each)  :  Lois  Wineka. 
R.  D.  No.  5,  York,  Pa.;  Gladys  MacWil- 
lard,  117  South  St.,  Wrentham,  Mass.; 
June  Crum,  Fargo,  N.  D. ;  Rosella  Ros- 
sell,  4824  Eoff  St.,  Benwood,  W.  Va. ; 
Anne  Marie,  304  N.  L  St.,  Crappo,  Ma- 
dera, Calif.;  Mrs.  Frith  Owens,  1702 
Guatemozin  St.,  Laredo,  Tex. ;  E.  Bough- 
ton,  773  Beach  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  Mani- 
toba, Canada ;  Gertrude  Thompson,  De- 
troit Lakes,  Minn. ;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Phillips, 
507  Lauderdale  St.,  Selma,  Ala. ;  George 
H.  Caswell,  Avalon,  Catalina  Island, 
Cahf.;  Blanche  A.  Templeman,  337  W. 
Mason  St.,  Jackson,  Mich.;  Nancy  Te- 
walt,  R.  R.  4,  Box  168,  Tiffink,  Ohio;  C. 
Emery  Stevens,  318  W.  Second  St.,  S., 
Newton,  la. ;  Mary  Elizabeth  Challes,  518 
East  Polk  Ave.,  Harlingen,  Tex. ;  Janice 
Michaelson,  1420  Mattern  Ave.,  Des 
Moines,  la. ;  Dorothy  Okitsu,  P.  O.  Box 
56,  Orilba,  Wash.;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hoover, 
Apt.  9,  Arcadia  Court,  Pontiac,  Mich. ; 
Buddy  Duchett,  35  N.  Linwood  Ave.,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  L.  Kammerer,  7  de  Mott 
Ave.,  Rockville  Centre,  L.  I.;  Sally  Wil- 
liams, 1111  Caldwell  St.,  Greensboro,  N. 
C. ;  G.  H.  Ritchie,  227  Linn  St.,  Peoria, 
111.;  Elizabeth  T.  Southall.  1520  Gwinnett 
St.,  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Fannie  Agoratus.  17 
Main  St.,  Warwick,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Eira 
Evans,  504  Short  St.,  Throop,  Pa. ;  Irene 
Miesemeir,  315  W.  25th  St.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  L.  Earle,  2611  Grant  St.,  Berkeley, 
Calif. ;  Eleanor  Shea,  10  Emrose  Terrace, 
Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Lena  Beritella,  136 
Fifth  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Mooyne 
Chynn,  715  Commercial  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. ;  Elizabeth  Butterworth,  580 
Straight  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. ;  Mildred  L. 
Way,  121  So.  Barbara  St.,  Mount  Joy, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  George  J.  Martin,  1423  South 
12th  St.,  Waco,  Tex.;  Kathryn  Riley,  Rt. 
2,  Box  284,  Fresno,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  James 
S.  Reed,  216  Cummins  St.,  Johnstown, 
Pa. ;  Jean  B.  Reppke,  1800  Meridian  Ave., 
S.,  Pasadena,  Calif. ;  Mrs.  Chas.  Wether- 
bee,  120  Ivy  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  Ruth 
Bray,  8  Collins  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Bar- 
bara Huber,  1211  Holly  Ave.,  Dayton, 
Ohio ;  Wilton  W.  Gloege,"  Box  392,  Orton- 
ville,  Minn. ;  Eula  Carr,  Box  5,  Cumber- 
land, Ohio;  Wayne  Davis,  1111  W.  Ne- 
vada St.,  Urbana,  111.;  Georgia  Ray,  223-- 
78th  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York  City;  Mrs. 
Josephine  B.  Clark,  501  West  High  St., 
Urbana,  111.;  Isabella  I.  Francks,  635  Al- 
tamond  Blvd.,  Trackville,  Pa. ;  Ruth  Cono, 
121  S.  President  Ave.,  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Smith,  Hartwick,  N.  Y. ;  Mil- 
dred Burwell,  1333  Second  St.,  Rensse- 
laer, N.  Y. ;  Joan  Kushman,  296  Wee- 
quahic  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Edith  E. 
Young,  East  Andover,  N.  H. ;  Rose  Ehe- 
mann,  389  Park  Ave.,  West  New  York, 
New  Jersey. 

One  hundred  9th  Prizes  (Sheet  of  "Big- 
Broadcast  Of  1936"  Music  each)  :  Irene 
Marshall,  Dowling  Park,  Fla.;  Helena  M. 
Sweet,  152  Wayland  Ave.,  Cranston,  R. 
{Continued  on  page  101) 


Vivacious  Ella  Logan,  torch  singer 
specialist,  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  NBC  entertainers. 
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DRY  SKIN 


(Ideafmid  k 


ROBS  VICTIMS  OF 
SKIN  BEAUTY! 

Exposure  to  winter — failure  to 
remove  cosmetics  properly — 
harsh  effects  of  alkali  soaps  — 
all  do  their  part  to 
bring  on  ASTEA- 
TOS1S — the  medical 
name  for  DRY  SKIN! 
LANDER'S  OLIVE 
OIL  CREAM  helps  to 
prevent  and  correct 
this  condition.  Use 
it  for  your  cleansing 
and  nourishing 
cream — notice  how  it 
lubricates  your  skin 
as  only  olive  oil  can. 
lOi  at  all  dime  stores. 


WHAT  IS 
ASTEATOSIS? 

Asteatosis  is  the  failure 
of  sebaceous  glands  to 
feed  oil  to  the  skin.  To 
treat  this  condition, 
which  sometimes  pro- 
duces serious  skin  dis- 
orders, physicians  rec- 
ommend Olive  Oil.  At 
the  first  sign  of  Dry 
Skin  apply  Lander's 
Pure  Olive  Oil 
Cream ! 


%0>«  - 


LANDER 


FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


You'll  feel  that  you  know  the 
Broadway-Hillbilly 

WALTER  O'KEEFE 

lots  better  after  you  read  the 
story  about  him  in  the  March 
issue  of 

RADIO  STARS 

BROWN  BLONDES 

WANT  GOLDEN  HAIR? 


V 


Shampoo-rinse  Washes  Hair 
2  to  4  Shades  Lighter 

WHAT  girl  with  dull,  brownish  hair  wouldn't 
give  a  fortune  to  be  the  possessor  of  gloriously 
radiant,  golden  hair?  Any  girl,  of  course.  But  now, 
thanks  to  Blondex,  the  unique  shampoo-rinse,  the 
drabbest,  most  faded  hair  can  be  made  to  gleam 
with  gold  for  just  a  few  cents.  If  you  want  golden 
hair,  try  Blondex  today.  One  shampoo  with  Blondex 
will  wash  your  hair  2  to  4  shades  lighter.  And 
safely,  too,  for  Blondex  is  not  a  harsh  bleach  or  dye. 
Start  today  with  Blondex.  Bring  back  the  golden 
beauty  of  childhood.  Be  a  true,  alluring  golden 
blonde.  Get  Blondex  at  any  drug  or  department  store. 


BLONDEX 


THE  BLONDE  HAIR 
SHAMPOO-RINSE 


Radio  TQamhtin^i 


(Continued  from  page  98) 


Portland  Hoffa  (Mrs.  Fred  Allen),  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  "Town  Hall  To- 
night," compares  her  crowing  with  that  of  the  world's  crowing  champion, 
"Chatterbox  Pete,"  singing  rooster  appearing  as  one  of  the  Town  Hall  amateurs. 


war.  Beginning  his  stage  career  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  Buckley  was  in  the 
original  Floradora  cast  and  was  featured 
in  other  classics  of  the  gay  nineties. 

Cliff  Ar que  tie,  acting  as  editor  and  pub- 
lisher  of  the  "Welcome  Valley  Chronicle" 
while  Edgar  A.  Guest  is  in  Hollywood, 
is  a  Believe-It-Or-\Tot  character.  Be- 
sides being  a  character  actor  and  comedian, 
Cliff  is  a  song,  script  and  comedy  writer, 
producer  of  vaudeville  and  radio  shows, 
artist,  puppeteer,  singer,  sculptor,  cartoon- 
ist, wood  worker,  tap  dancer,  make-up 
expert,  master  of  seven  musical  instru- 
ments— the  piano,  clarinet,  trumpet,  violin, 
guitar,  saxophone  and  trombone.  (Well, 
maybe  not  master,  but  he  can  play  them 
all!)  Also,  at  one  time  or  another,  Cliff 
has  worked  as  a  golf  caddy,  window  dress- 
er, butcher's  helper,  barker  in  an  amuse- 
ment park,  assistant  civil  engineer,  and, 
just  before  he  came  to  Chicago,  he  was 
one  of  Walt  Disney's  sound  men,  record- 
ing noises  to  be  used  in  Mickey  Mouse 
pictures.  He's  only  thirty,  and  he  has 
been  in  show  business  since  he  was 
twelve,  taking  time  out  for  some  of  these 
other  things  when  there  was  no  theatrical 
work  to  be  had  and  he  needed  money. 

Kenny  linker,  young  California  tenor 
and  new  singing  stooge  on  the  Jack  Benny 
program,  earned  the  money  for  bis  musi- 


cal education  by  working  as  a  day  labor- 
er on  the  construction  of  the  Boulder  Dam. 
His  vocal  coach  is  the  brother  of  Donald 
Xovis,  popular  NBC  tenor.  Kenny  was 
born  twenty-three  years  ago  in  Monrovia, 
California.  He  is  tall,  slender,  and  has 
curly  reddish-brown  hair.  His  first  job 
was  singing  as  boy  soprano  in  a  local 
church  choir.     He  is  unmarried. 

Heard  along  the  corridors: 

Horace  Heidt  is  called  the  best  dressed 
man  around  the  Chicago  studios  .  .  .George 
Bums  was  named  George  Birnbaum  by 
his  parents  .  .  .  Xavier  Cugat  was  a  first 
violinist  in  the  Havana  Grand  Opera  Com- 
pany when  he  was  ten  years  old  .  .  . 
Marian  Jordan  (Molly  of  "Fibber  McGcc 
and  Molly")  is  a  sister  of  Charles  Hugo 
of  Hong  Kong,  China,  the  man  who  intro- 
duced talking  pictures  into  the  Orient 
.  .  .  Grace  Moore  is  the  daughter  of  a 
United  States  Army  officer.  Colonel  R.  F. 
Moore  of  Jellicoc,  Tennessee  ...  In  the 
privacy  of  his  home  Fred  Allen  plays  the 
saxophone  and  the  banjo — not  at  the  same 
tune,  however  .  .  .  Phillips  Lord  is  an  in- 
veterate reader  of  mystery  stories  .  .  . 
Aldo  Ricci  is  now  at  the  head  of  two  or- 
chestras, "The  Phantom  Strings,"  for 
concert  music,  and  the  "Rhythmic  Bras- 
(Continued  on  pone  /''-) 
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I.;  Mary  McGlone,  1236  Milwaukee  St., 
Denver,  Colo. ;  Mary  Cabiro,  721  Louque 
Place,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Condon,  Church  St.,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  Mrs. 
I.  H.  Carlson,  Portsmouth,  N.  H.;  Mar- 
garet Esterline,  5105  N.  Meridian  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Marjorie  Gross,  1012 
N.  Crawford  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.;  Jean 
Prylich,  65-22— 56th  Road,  Maspeth,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.;  Edna  L.  Miller,  13619 
Earlwood  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Pearl 
Lindman,  653 — 22nd  St.,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.;  Margaret  A.  Kiner,  618 — 7th  Ave. 
North,  Jamestown,  N.  D. ;  Elizabeth  G. 
Hitchcock,  Windsor,  Mass.;  Kathryn 
Gensbauer.  3756  North  9th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. ; 
Bettie  Brockway,  Beach  Haven,  Pa. ; 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Brown,  10  Elm  St.,  Gran- 
ville, N.  Y. ;  Madelyne  Bruder,  Elora,  On- 
tario, Canada ;  Robert  A.  Blake,  Silver 
Lake,  N.  H.;  Catherine  Silliman,  3129 
Hudson  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio ;  Ger- 
trude Giessler,  1  Leading  St.,  Manton,  R. 
I.:  Mary  E.  Casey,  2417  Valentine  Ave., 
Bronx,  New  York  City;  Catherine  Askey, 
409  S.  Market  St.,  Mechanicsburg,  .  Pa. ; 
Norma  Dennis,  R.  R.  5,  Lafayette,  Ind. ; 
Leslie  D.  Alexander,  Dawes,  W.  Va. ; 
Emily  O'Donald,  Boxwood  Road,  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  Bernice  Tra- 
violi,  125  Van  Buren  St.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.;  Florence  Kohnfelder,  619  W.  175th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Jean  Bushe,  7 
Matilda  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Cecilia  Carl, 
334  So.  9th  St.,  Geneva,  Nebr. ;  Reba 
Meek,  1416  Washington  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio ; 
Catherine  Corrigan,  151  E.  South  St., 
Groton,  N.  Y. ;  Grace  L.  Gregory.  365 
W.  20th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Emma 
Brennan,  3720  Baring  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.;  Mrs. 
J.  C.  Melton,  Box  627,  Electra,  Tex.;  L. 
P.  Gwyn.  1072  South  Barksdale  St., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Lyman  S.  Gray,  Thomp- 
son Road,  Webster,  Mass. ;  Nell  C.  Weiss, 
426  South  West  St.,  Carlinville,  111. ;  Mrs. 
C.  O.  Brannen,  11  Mt.  Nord,  Fayette- 
ville,  Ark. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Maltz,  2988  Tuck- 
ahoe  Rd.,  Fairview,  Camden,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 
William  C.  Clanton,  Black  River,  New 
York;  Marie  Gracey,  15347  Wildemere, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Helen  Durke,  71  Woltz 
Ave..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Edith  Tierney,  1205 
So.  2nd  St.,  Norfolk,  Nebr.;  Grace  Mc- 
Arthur,  3807  Smith  Ave.,  Burnaby,  British 
Columbia,  Canada;  Norma  Bruce,  22 
Legion  Parkway,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. ;  Marie 
Young,  98  Ward  Ave.,  Elkins,  W.  Va. ; 
Kay  Roberts,  1425  W.  Kilbourn  Ave.,  Apt. 
7,  Milwaukee,  Wise;  M.  M.  Bonham,  398 
So.  9th  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif.;  Virginia 
Schmulbach,  3248  Audubon,  East  St. 
Louis,  111.;  Elizabeth  Bell,  120  South 
Congress,  Rushville,  111. ;  Helen  Hood, 
219  Oakwood  Ave.,  Jackson,  Mich.; 
Thelma  M.  Barrett,  71  Sunshine  Rd.,  Up- 


per Darby,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Chas.  McDonnell, 
1506  Hadley  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Thelma 
Pavey,  Box  23,  Fort  Ogden.  Fla. ;  E.  J. 
Hildebrand,  718  West  St.,  Charlottsville, 
Va.;  Jack  E.  Fray,  1080  Pearl  St.,  Den- 
ver, Colo.;  Ellen  Hofmann,  315  Marvin 
Ave..  Hackensack.  N,  J.;  Mrs.  Carrie  J. 
Campbell,  621  Wilfred  Ave.,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Gladys  van  Scott,  397  Yarmouth  Road. 
Rochester,  N  Y. ;  William  Murray,  2601 
State  St..  E.  St.  Louis,  111.;  Pauline  Mus- 
ser,  Pittman,  Ohio ;  Ethel  S.  Abdon, 
245  McGregor  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio ; 
Catherine  Heidel,  Waterville,  Box  312, 
N.  Y. ;  Grace  M.  Custer.  2423  Clyde 
PI.  S.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio;  J.  Elizabeth 
Milliken,  104  Hiram  Ave.,  Liverpool.  X. 
Y. ;  Helen  Haskell,  652  Herman  St.,  Bur- 
lington, Wise. ;  Margaret  White,  123 
Nagle  St.,  Paterson.  X.  J.;  Edna  M.  Ir- 
win, 199  Peace  St..  Stratford,  Conn.;  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Burnett,  305  Columbia  Ave.,  Pull- 
man, Wash.;  Mrs.  G.  E.  Bryant,  1719 
Bancroft  St.,  San  Diego,  Calif. ;  Beryl 
Farrand,  R.  R.  4,  Box  18,  Moscow,  Idaho ; 
Pauline  Calkins,  8023  South  A  St.,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash. ;  Hilda  Nash,  2213  Triumph 
St.,  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  Canada ; 
Marjorie  D.  Cooper,  1424  North  Euclid 
Ave.,  Tucson,  Ariz. ;  Willamine  Hart, 
810  Republic  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Rae 
Kent  Sholberg,  631  Colorado  Ave.,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.;  D.  M.  Davis,  Rt.  5,  Co.  H., 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  Virginia  F.  Rogers, 
185  Summit  Ave.,  Upper  Montclair,  N. 
J.;  Frances  McClure,  Bynum.  Tex.;  Mrs. 
G.  M.  Graham,  410  Hill  St.,  Niles,  Mich.; 
Clarabelle  Hemmer,  251  South  St.,  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y. ;  Marie  H.  Otto,  210  E.  Boul- 
der St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  Lor- 
raine Alstrom,  5017  Queen  Ave.  S.,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn. ;  Harold  J.  Holtz,  26  Mal- 
lon  Rd.,  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Barbara 
Pandak,  4554  Liberty  Rd.,  South  Euclid, 
Ohio ;  Mrs.  Florence  Schmidt,  134  Fall 
St.,  Fastoria,  Ohio;  Anne  MacFreitas,  549 
So.  R.  R.  Ave..  Sta.  Maria,  Calif.;  Nita 
Marie  Mortensen,  409  West  Bijou  St., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. ;  Catherine  Doyle, 
45  Park  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. ;  Mary 
Kayata,  301  West  Court  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  Margaret  Downing,  2107  E.  Lib- 
erty St.,  Savannah,  Georgia ;  Howard 
Robison,  612  W.  Francis  St.,  Grafton,  W. 
Va. ;  Florence  Naples,  11  Providence  St., 
Taftville,  Conn. ;  Eva  Moizelle  Ward,  804 
City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg.,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex.;  Edith  Plant.  191  S.  Main  St.,  Al- 
bion, N.  Y. ;  Harold  R.  Tanner,  41  Mar- 
shall Ave.,  Mohawk.  N,  Y. ;  Mrs.  Geo.  V. 
Roach,  2111  Woodbine  Ave.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  Cora  Riley,  Rugus  Street,  Platts- 
burgh,  N.  Y. ;  Helen  Meyer,  3332  Wis- 
consin Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Stella  Mae 
Owen,  322  W.  B.,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 
The;  Exd 


IN  THE  MARCH  ISSUE  OF 

RADIO  STARS 

An  Enlightening  Interview  with 
POLICE  COMMISSIONER  LEWIS  J.  VALENTINE 
of  New  York  City 

In  which  he  states  that  radio  is  the  greatest  advancement  in  police  work 
since  the  invention  of  finger  printing. 


MUSCULAR 
RHEUMATIC 

PAIN 


It  takes  more  than  "just  a  salve"  to  draw 
it  out.  It  takes  a  "counter-irritant"!  And 
that's  what  good  old  Musterole  is  —  sooth- 
ing, warming,  penetrating  and  helpful  in 
drawing  out  local  congestion  and  pain  when 
rubbed  on  the  sore,  aching  spots. 

Muscular  lumbago,  soreness  and  stiffness 
generally  yield  promptly  to  this  treatment, 
and  with  continued  application,  blessed 
relief  usually  follows. 

Even  better  results  than  the  old-fashioned 
mustard  plaster.  Used  by  millions  for  25 
years.  Recommended  by  many  doctors  and 
nurses.  All  druggists.  In  three  strengths: 
Regular  Strength,  Children's  (mild),  and 
Extra  Strong,  40c  each. 


NEf  JSl  KEEP  WIRES 
E^ilto  OFF  FLOOR 

\%>»"   paM^g    (  LA/WPS  AND  RADIO) 
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JUSTRITE  f 

PUSH  CLIP! 


AT 


TO  ' DANCE  HOME 

Easy  as  A-B-C.  Each  course  complete  in  illustrated 
booklet.  Your  choice  ot: 

BEGINNERS  or  ADVANCED  TAP  I' 
or  BALLROOM  COURSE  S 

Trot;  Tango;  | 

;  Continental,  etc) 
ALL     3     COURSES  $2 

EACH 

_  n  _  with  $2  order— your  choice  one  pair 
I  KE.C,  dancing  taps  or  latest  "Top  Haf* 
— — — -  exhibition  dance.  Dept.  0  5308  Almld. 
BILLY  TRUEHART  Way.  Houston  Tejas 


1 


hair  Joreiie'i  than 

EVER  BEFORE 


STAR. SHEEN  Liquid  Rmse  and  T,n, 
is  used  and  praised  by  Thousands  of 
women  STAR. SHEEN  bnags  out 
natural  color,  fascinating  high-lights. 
Creates  a  new,  lustrous  softness  .  . . 
counter-acts  dullness,  bnttleness  Safe, 
s.mple  ,0  use.  Use  STAR-SHEEN 
after  every  shampoo. 

check  shade.  (  )  platinum 
<  )  henna  ( )  black  ( j  blonde 

(  )  DARK  BftCWN  (  |  GOLDEN  BROWN 


★  STflR-SH€€n 

HOLLYWOOD,  CALIFORNIA 

SOLD  AT  ALL  10c  STORES 
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SIMPLE  SIMON 

MET  A  PIEMAN 

AND  ORDERED  THREE  OR  FOUR; 
HE  NOW  EATS  TUMS 
WHEN  HEARTBURN  COMES  .  .  . 
DON'T  SUFFER  ANY  MORE! 


Stop  SAYING  "NO" 
TO  FAVORITE  FOODS! 

IT  isn't  only  pie  that  disagrees  with  some 
people.  Many  say  that  even  milk  gives  them 
a  gassy  stomach.  The  very  best  foods  may 
bring  on  acid  indigestion,  sour  stomach,  gas, 
heartburn.  Millions  have  found  that  Turns 
bring  quick  relief.  Munch  3  or  4  after  meals  or 
whenever  smoking,  hasty  eating,  last  night's 
party,  or  some  other  cause  brings  on  acid  indi- 
gestion. Turns  contain  no  harsh  alkalies,  which 
physicians  have  said  may  increase  the  ten- 
dency toward  acid  indigestion.  You  will  like 
their  minty  taste.  Only  10c  at  all  druf,'  stores. 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

HOT  A  LAXATIVE 


FREE 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


Beautiful  five-color  1936  Calendar-Thermometer.  Also 
1  samples  of  Turns  and  NR.  Send  stamp  for  packing  and 
i  pontage  to  A.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  Dept.  2B-60,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 

Executive  Accountants  and  G.  P.  A.'e  earn  19,000  to  $16,000  a  rear. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Onlr  12.000  Certified  Public  Ac,-., nut 
ante  in  the  U.S.  We  train  vouthorolr  at  home  iu  spare  time  (or  CP.  A. 
examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  underauperrieion  of  staff  of  C  P  A's, 
including  member!  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  book,  "Accountancy,  the  PTofeeeion  that  Pave." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.2318H,  Chicago 

The  School  That  Hat  Trained  Over  1.2O0  C.  P.  A.'e 


Rubinoff  shows  Alice  Faye  his 
Stradivarius,  valued  at  $100,000. 
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Connie  Boswell,  warm-voiced  Southern  soloist  whose  singing  features  outstand- 
ing song  hits  of  the  day  on  the  "Refreshment  Time"  program  with  Ray  Noble's 
orchestra.  One  of  the  famous  Boswell  sisters,  she  made  her  first  public  ap- 
pearance playing  the  violin  and  piano.    The  sisters  hail  from  New  Orleans. 


strings,"  for  dance  music  .  .  .  The  saddest 
moment  on  Sunday  evening :  When  you 
have  to  decide  between  the  Benny  and 
the  Woollcott  programs  .  .  .  Rachel  Car- 
lay,  vivacious  French  singer  of  the  "Man- 
hattan Merry-Go-Round"  made  her 
operatic  debut  at  seventeen  in  the  lyric 
soprano  role  of  Nedda  in  "Pagliacci,"  at 
the  Theatre  Royal  Monnaie  in  Brussels 
.  .  .  John  Charles  Thomas  decides  momen- 
tous questions  by  tossing  a  coin.  He  did 
it  when  he  chose  between  music  and  medi- 
cine as  a  profession. 

Out  of  our  mail  bag  this  month  came 
three  books  which  seem  to  deserve  special 
mention.  These  are:  "Fan  Mail,"  by 
Lowell  Thomas,  a  collection  of  letters; 
"Air  Storming,"  by  Hendrik  Van  I^oon, 
comprising  forty  radio  talks ;  and  "Radio 
Personalities,"  an  elaborate  year-book  of 
personalities  of  the  air,  reminding  one  in 


presentation  —  and  price 
year  book. 


of  the  college 


Also  a  letter,  from  Frank  B.  Maxim,  of 
Portland,  Maine. 
Mr.  Maxim  writes : 
Dear  Sir: 

After  listening  one  evening  to  the 
final  eoimnereial  aniiouueement  on 
Fred  Allen's  "Totcn  Hall  Tonight" 
program,  in  iMeh  Harry  Von  Zell 
extolled  the  greatness  of  both  Ipana 
and  Sal  Hepatiea.  I  was  astonished  to 
fiear  the  orchestra  burst  forth:  "l':e 
got  a  jeelin'  you're  foolin'!" 

It 'as  he.' 
Well,  one  never  knows! 

Jumbo  on  the  Air 

The  elephant  alter  whom  the  fire  chief 
broadcast  is  named  is  not  used  on  the  pro- 
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gram.  .  .  .  They  can't  cue  the  bulky  beast 
for  the  script  because,  as  Announcer  Louis 
Witten  says :  "An  elephant  doesn't  remem- 
ber that  long."  .  .  .  W  itten  also  is  the 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Jimmy 
Durante  stands  side  wise  at  the  "mike"  be- 
cause his  nose  is  so  long  it  would  knock 
the  "mike"  over  from  the  front.  .  .  .  And 
there  is  so  much  equipment  back  stage  in 
the  New  York  Hippodrome  that  the  NBC 
engineers  are  fearful  that  Billy  Rose's 
hired  hands  will  mistake  their  portable 
control  room  for  a  lion's  cage  some  night 
and  begin  tossing  steaks  into  it.  .  .  .  Which 
steaks,  incidentally,  might  not  be  so  bad, 
what  with  the  extended  hours  of  rehearsai 
required  for  the  broadcast  each  week.  .  .  . 
The  production  and  diction  master,  An- 
nouncer Witten,  says  twenty-five  hours  of 
preparation  is  required  for  every  Tuesday's 
thirty  minutes  on  the  air.  .  .  .  The  time  is 
divided  into  four  hours  for  script  confer- 
ence, eight  for  rehearsal  of  principals,  six 
for  the  band  and  chorus,  and  about  seven 
hours  more  for  calling  everybody  together 
and  the  polishing  off  processes.  .  .  .  Also 
from  the  department  of  statistics  comes  the 
news  that  forty  persons,  aside  from  those 
heard  on  the  air,  are  accessories  before, 
during  and  after  the  broadcast  fact.  .  .  . 
Along  the  lines  of  the  Jumbo  theme,  forty- 
five  hundred  persons  crowd  into  the  Hip- 
podrome to  see  the  Fire  Chief  show  each 
week,  this  number  of  guests  being  three 
times  more  than  the  capacity  of  the  audi- 
torium studio  in  Radio  City,  which  studio 
is  the  largest  in  the  world.  .  .  .  And  the 
demand  for  tickets  to  the  performance  is 
greater  than  ever  before.  .  .  .  There's  a  huge 
Fire  Chief  hat  hanging  over  the  broadcast- 
ing arena,  the  hat,  of  course,  being  a  plug 
for  the  sponsor,  but  the  thing  is  so  built 
of  such  and  such  material  that  it  serves 
as  a  massive  acoustical  property.  .  .  . 

At  the  Zero  Hour 

Fred  Allen,  looking  like  a  lawyer  com- 
ing into  court,  walks  briskly  to  the  "mike," 
takes  his  script  out  of  a  brief  case  and 
puts  it  on  a  stand. 

Helen  Hayes  gets  a  firm  handshake  by 
way  of  encouragement  from  her  husband, 
Charles  MacArthur,  who  attends  every 
"New  Penny"  broadcast. 

Jack  Benny  lights  up  a  fresh  cigar. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  goes  off  to  a  corner 
to  limber  up  the  larynx  by  shouting:  "Me, 
Me,  Me;  My,  My,  My;  Ma,  Ma,  Ma," 
and  sounds  as  if  in  distress. 

Phil  Baker  patiently  explains  a  joke  to 
the  slow-witted  Bottle. 

Mary  Livingstone  powders  her  nose. 

Hal  Kemp  adjusts  a  rubber-band  to  keep 
his  bushy  hair  from  falling  into  his  eyes 
during  the  program. 

Portland  Floffa  looks  for  friends  in  the 
audience. 

Johnny  Green  practises  his  dialect  on 
Don  Wilson. 

Kenny  Baker,  used  to  working  before 
the  cameras,  straightens  out  his  tie. 

Edith  Meiser,  authoress  of  the  Helen 


Hayes  scripts,  finds  a  seat  in  the  corner 
of  the  studio  and  takes  out  her  knitting. 

Emily  1'aas,  Phil  Baker's  "Angel face," 
gets  a  final  hair-combing  from  her  mother, 
who  sits  in  the  wings  during  the  show. 

Don  Voorhccs  always  ties  his  shoe-laces 
tighter. 

Mark  Wamow,  musical  director  for  the 
Hayes  programs,  takes  a  new  unsharpeued 
pencil  from  his  pocket  to  serve  as  a  baton. 
He  uses  a  fresh  one  tor  each  perform- 
ance. 

Beetle  gives  a  final  "voice  level"  of  his 
haunting  inflection  at  the  request  of  the 
control-room. 

Peter  Van  Steeden  unstraps  his  wrist- 
watch  and  hangs  it  on  the  podium. 

Sponsors  just  wait. 

Jack  Benny  Statistics 

To  date,  Jack  Benny  has  sprung  2,48.1 
jokes  since  he  has  been  on  the  air.  Wax- 
ing statistical  on  the  eve  of  his  200th  an- 
niversary which  was  celebrated  over  the 
NBC-WJZ  network,  Sunday.  December  1. 
the  suave  jester  went  to  the  files  for  ma- 
terial for  the  first  time  in  his  comedy 
career  and  emerged  with  some  other 
illuminating  figures. 

66  burlesque  dramatizations  of  famous 
plays  and  films  have  been  staged.  The 
most  successful  was  "Grand  Hotel,"  which 
popular  demand  forced  Jack  to  repeat 
twice. 

36  poems  have  been  recited  by  Mary 
Livingstone,  "Labor  Day,  Oh,  Labor 
Day"  making  the  biggest  hit.  Mary  also  is 
responsible  for  the  popularization  of  two 
national  catch-lines — "O.K.,  Toots,"  and 
"What's  she  got  that  I  haven't  got?" 

55  different  stooges  have  been  used  by 
Jack  from  time  to  time,  including  one 
stooge-team,  the  Chicken  Sisters.  He  has 
worked  for  four  sponsors. 

744  musical  selections  have  been  aired 
on  the  Benny  programs  exclusive  of  17 
attempts  to  play  "Love  In  Bloom."  194 
of  these  have  been  vocals,  the  rest  or- 
chestral. Benny  bandmasters  have  been 
George  Olsen,  Ted  Weems,  Frank  Black. 
Don  Bestor,  Jimmy  Grier  and  Johnny 
Green.  His  singing-stooges  have  included 
Ethel  Shutta,  Andrea  Marsh,  Jimmy  Mel- 
ton, Frank  Parker,  Michael  Bartlett  and 
Kenny  Baker.  Mary  Livingstone  turned 
songbird  on  7  occasions. 

123  letters  "poured"  in  as  the  result  of 
the  first  Benny  broadcast.  Now  his  mail  is 
said  to  average  in  the  vicinity  of  2,000 
pieces  weekly.  More  than  4,500  pages  of 
typed  script  have  been  used  while  he  has 
been  on  the  air.  His  ad-libbed  lines,  of 
which  there  is  no  record,  would  fill  another 
1,000  pages. 

Benny  has  smoked  the  same  brand  of 
cigar — an  eight-inch  long  Havana — during 
each  broadcast.  The  oddest  occurrence 
during  200  broadcasts  took  place  last  spring 
when  Mary  fainted  just  at  the  sign-off.  It 
was  the  occasion  when  Fred  Allen  and 
Portland  Hoffa  made  guest  appearances. 
The  End 
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"MYRT  AND  MARGE" 


Tender  little 
throats  should  be 
healed  the  "moist- 
throat"  way  with 
Pertussin,  which 
stimulates  the  flow 
of  natural  fluids, 
loosens  phlegm  and 
soothes  the  throat. 
Contains  no  harsh 
HH  or  injurious  drugs. 
Will  not  upset  the  stomach  or  spoil  the 
appetite.  It  checks  coughs  quicklyand  safely. 
Doctors  have  prescribed  it  for  30  years. 


Over  1,000,000  doctors'  prescriptions  for 
Pertussin  were  filled  in  one  year,  according  to 
Prescription  Ingredient  Survey  issued  by 
American  Pharmaceutical  Association. 

PERTUSSIN 

"MOIST-THROAT"  METHOD  OF 

COUGH  RELIEF 


FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 


Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc..  440  Washington  St..  N.Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin— quick ! 


Name  

Address 


I'll  P!r.f 


BY  SHOP 
I'll  Finance 
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I  ^P*"      Prepare  for  job: 

■  m  Talking  Pictures.  Tt... 
■  ^  weeks  practical  shop  training 
Employment  Service.  Many  earn  wh 
W  BIG  FREE  RADIO  and  TELEVISION 
Tuition-After-Graduation"  Plan. 
H.  C.  LEWIS,  President,  COYNE 
S OO  S.  Paulina  St.,  Dept.  26-lK. 


IN  12  WEEKS 


WORK-NOT  BY  BOOKS 
Your  Training! 


Work,  Broadcasting, 
'irelesa,  etc.,  by  12 
n  Coyne  Shops.  Free 
le  learnine.  Write  for 
BOOK,  and  my  "Pay- 

RADIO  SCHOOL 

Chicago.  Illinois 


NEVER  TOOK  A 
LESSON  FROM 
A  TEACHER 

yet    Bob    is  the 
envy  of  his  music- 
loving  friends 

You,  too,  can  learn  to  play 
any  instrument  tins  amaz- 
ingly simple  way.  No  expen- 
sive teacher.  Xo  tiresome 
exercises  or  practicing.  You 
learn  at  home,  in  your  spare 
time.  Yet  almost  before  you 
know  it  you  are  playing  real 
tunes!  Then  watch  the  invi- 
tations roll  in — see  how 
popular  you  become.  Yet  the 
cost  is  only  a  few  cents  a  day. 

EASY  METHOD 

You  don't  have  to  be  "tal- 
ented." You  can't  be  too 
young  or  too  old.  No  teacher 
to  make  you  nervous.  Course 
is  thorough,  rapid,  simple 
as  A-B-C.  First  you  are 
tnhf  what  to  do — then  a  pic- 
ture shoicz  you  how  to  do  it 
— then  you  do  it  yourself 
and  hear  it.  In  a  short  time 
you  become  the  envy  of 
your  friends,  the  life  of 
every  party. 

DEMONSTRATION  LESSON  FREE! 
Send  for  free  demonstration  lesson,  together  with  big  fr?e 
booklet    which   gives   you   details  and   proof   that  will 
astound  you.    Instruments  supplied  when  needed — cash  or 
credit.     No  obligation.     Write  letter  or  postcard  today. 

U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 
3952  Brunswick  Bldg.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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LEARN  TO  PLAY 
BY  NOTE 
Piano,  Violin, 
Guitar,  Saxophone, 
Drum.  Ukulele, 

Tenor  Banjo 
Hawaiian  Guitar, 
Piano  Accordion 
Or  Any  Other  I  nstrument 
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(SELECTED    SNICKERS    FROM    POPULAR  PROGRAMS) 


Apropos  of  Grade  Allen's  attempt  to 
put  the  needle  through  the  camel's  eye, 
Grade  remarked: 

GRACIE:  Oh  Georgie  Porgie,  isn't  it 
wonderful  that  scientists  invented  the 
needle  and  saved  so  many  lives? 

GEORGE:  Saved  so  many  lives,  Gracie? 


Why? 

GRACIE:  Because — they  save  millions 
of  lives  by  people  not  swallowing  them. 

(BURNS  &  ALLEN,  Campbell's  To- 
mato Juice  Show.) 


EDDIE:  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
the  entire  play  is  on  these  two  sheets  of 
paper  ? 

PARKYAKARKUS:  Sure.  .  .  .  It's  a 
bedroom  play  and  all  we  need  is  two  sheets. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  AND  PARKYA- 
KARKUS, Pebeco  Program.) 


CANTOR:  Remember  your  friend— 
the  blonde  typist  who  used  to  work  here? 
I  got  her  a  job,  too. 

WALLINGTON  :  I  guess  she's  worked 
for  every  man  in  the  building. 
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CANTOR :  Yes,  Jimmie — she's  on  her 
last  lap. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  AND  JIMMIE 
WALLINGTON,  Pebeco  Program.) 

JANE:  My  father's  a  G-Man. 
GOODMAN:  What  do  you  mean.? 
JANE:  Every  time  lie  writes  it  costs  vie 
a  G. 

(JANE  AND  GOODMAN  ACE,  Easy 
Aces.) 

PICK:  Pat,  does  you  know  what  a  po- 
tato chip  is? 

PAT:  Sho.  It's  a  potato  shaving — 
starched.  -♦- 

PICK:  Mah  good  man,  you  has  been 
drinking. 

PAT:  No  man,  I  ain't  been  drinking. 
I  been  eating  frog's  legs  an'  what  you 
smell  is  the  hops! 

(PICK  AND  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

EDDIE:  I  had  dinner  with  a  friend  the 
other  night  and  was  he  a  crank !  He  says  : 
"Are  oysters  in  season?  I  want  some 
oysters ;  I  don't  want  'cm  too  cold  .  .  .  and 
I  don't  want  'em  too  large,  too  young  or 
too  old  and  I  want  'em  right  away !" 

And  the  waiter  says :  "Okay,  mugg — do 
you  want  'em  with  or  without  pearls?" 

(EDDIE  GARR,  on  Vallee  Varieties.) 

ALLEN:  Motor  car  manufacturers  arc 
getting  pretty  modern,  but  they  still 
haven't  developed  a  special  brake  for 
speeders. 

PORTLAND:  What  kind  of  a  brake? 

ALLEN:  In  the  driver's  leg  when  he 
steps  on  the  gas! 

(FRED  ALLEN,  Town  Hall  To- 
Night.) 

GOODMAN :  Jane,  I'm  ashamed  of 
you.  You  have  no  idea  of  bridge — you 
should  never  have  bid  four  spades  on  that 
band.  You're  probably  the  worst  bidder 
I've  ever  seen. 

JANE:  Yes — and  you're  probably  the 
best  after-bidder  speaker  in  America! 

GOODMAN':  Well,  I've  got  a  yen  for 
some  Chow  Mein. 

JANE:  Oh  tell  me,  how  much  Chow 
Mein  can  you  get  for  a  yen? 

(JANE  AND  GOODMAN  ACE,  Easy 
Aces.) 

MOLASSES:  It  wracks  malt  nerves  to 
look  at  you. 

JANUARY :  Whut's  wrong  with  mah 
looks? 

MOLASSES:  You  looks  like  an  E  flat 
detour  through  Ghitttin  Switch,  Georgia. 

(MOLASSES  AND  JANUARY,  Max- 
well House  Show  Boat.) 


BAKER:  One  of  these  days  I'm  going 
to  give  you  a  piece  of  my  mind! 

BOTTLE:  Oh,  Mr.  Baker — not  your 
last  piece! 

BEETLE:  Believe  it  or  not,  I  sleep  with 
my  brother  on  the  edge  of  a  roof. 

BAKER:  Where's  your  brother  now? 

BEETLE:  This  morning  he  got  up  on 
the  wrong  s.ide  of  bed! 

(PHIL  BAKER,  BEETLE  &  BOTTLE, 
Gulf  Program.) 


PORTLAND:  Papa  has  gone  to  thi 
hospital  on  account  of  housemaid's  knee. 

FRED:  How  could  housemaid's  knee  put 
your  father  in  the  hospital? 

PORTLAND:  Mama  caught  him  sitting 
on  it. 

(FRED  ALLEN  AND  PORTLAND 
IIOFFA,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 

BESSIE  GLASS:  There  are  two  worlds: 
To  be  or  not  to  be  .  .  .  and  I'm  going 
to  be. 

(GERTRUDE  BERG,  House  of  Glass.) 
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DAN:  Mah  cousin,  Delilah,  had  her 
face  lifted. 

JIM:   Had  her  faee  lifted? 

DAN:  Yassuh.  But  it  didn't  take. 
When  de  doctor  give  her  dc  bill.,  her  face 
fell! 

(Lacy  Dan,  OLD  ENGLISH  WAX 
Program.) 

CAROL  DEE:  Well  pappy,  this  is  the 
day  of  the  great  turf  classic,  the  Frank- 
furter Handicap. 

MARTY:  That's  right  .  .  .  wiener  take 


I  asked  that  man:  "What  are 
and  he  said:  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 


all! 

CAROL 
the  odds?' 
Dionne." 

MARTY:  Sure  ...  he  means  five  to 
two!  Now — in  this  play  I  take  the  part 
of  a  Cherokee  Hitch-hiker  named  "In- 
dian Thumber". 

CAROL:  Some  thumb,  eh  kid? 

MARTY:  Quiet,  Carol.  Put  that  hot 
water  bottle  back  in  your  hair  and  keep 
your  wig-wam. 

CAROL:  This  ought  to  be  barrels  of 
fun. 

MARTY:  Yeah — I  heard  the  hoops. 
(MARTY  MAY  and  Carol  Dee,  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System.) 

DIZZY  DEFINITIONS 

Radio  is  stuff  that  I  would  have  a 
smaller  automobile  or  none  at  all  if  it 
weren't  for. 

Gasoline  is  stuff  that  if  you  don't  use 
good  in  your  car  it  won't  run  as  well  as  if. 

Glue  is  what  the  flaps  on  envelopes  would 
stick  down  better  if  you  had  good  on. 

A  desk  is  when  you're  tired  working 
you  don't  sit  at  it. 

Gas  is  stuff  that  if  you  turn  it  on  and 
don't  light  it  the  soft  music  they  play  you 
don't  hear. 

(Col.  Stoopnagle  and  Budd.  FORD  MO- 
TOR Program.) 

JIMMIE:  All  right  .  .  .  let's  go,  Boy 
Scout. 

EDDIE:  Why  do  you  keep  calling  me 
Boy  Scout? 

JIMMIE:  Well,  haven't  you  been 
scouting  for  a  boy  for  twenty  years? 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  JIMMIE  WAL- 
LINGTON,  Pebeco  Program.) 

EDDIE  GARR:  I  ran  into  a  fellow  I 
met  in  Scotland  and  he  says  :  "Mon,  I'm 
glad  to  see  ye.  ...  I  want  you  to  come  to 
my  house  for  dinner — at  216  West  63rd. 
Ye  press  the  button  with  your  elbow,  ye  go 
inside  and  ye'll  see  my  name  on  the  mail- 
box— an'  ye  press  that  button  with  your 
elbow.  When  ye  reach  ma  door  ye  press 
that  button  with  your  elbow  and.  .  .  ." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  I  said.  "What's  all 
this  about  pressing  all  these  buttons  with 
my  dbozv?" 

"Fer  the  love  of  Mike,"  he  says,  "you're 
not  comin'  empty  handed,  are  ye?" 
(EDDIE  GARR,  Vallee  Varieties.) 

BOTTLE:  I'm  not  feeling  well  today. 
I  ate  a  dozen  oysters  last  night. 

BAKER:  Were  they  fresh?  What  did 
they  look  like  when  you  opened  them? 

BOTTLE:  Oh— do  you  have  to  open 
them? 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

(Continued  on  page  106) 


The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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Lovely  Lily  Pons,  greatest  coloratura  soprano  of  a  generation,  practises  long 
hours  every  day.  Despite  her  gratifying  success  in  Grand  Opera,  in  the  concert 
field,  on  the  air  and  now  in  the  movies,  Lily  does  not  relax  in  her  studying. 


(Continued  from  page  105) 


JIM:  What  kind  of  a  house  did  you 
have  in  the  country,  Dan? 

DAN:  We  had  what  I  calls  a  bunga- 
low, Mistuh  Jim. 

JIM:  A  bungalow,  eh? 

DAN:  Yassuh!  De  carpenter  bungled 
de  job  an'  I  still  owe  for  it! 

JIM:  Dan,  does  your  wife  make  your 
salary  go  a  long  way? 

DAN:  Does  she  make  it  go  a  long  way! 
Boss,  she  make  it  go  so  far  dat  none  of 
it  ever  comes  back! 

(Lazy  Dan,  OLD  ENGLISH  WAX 
Program.) 

TOM :  I'm  working  in  a  nut  and  bolt 
factory. 

GEORGE:  What  are  you  doing  in  a  nut 
and  bolt  factory  ? 
TOM:  Nutting. 

GEORGE:  And  they  pay  you  for  that? 

TOM :  Why,  I  do  nutting  faster  than 
anybody  in  the  factory  ! 

(TOM  HOWARD  AND  GEORGE 
S HELTON,  Bromo  Seltzer  Program.) 

PICK:  What  did  dat  last  chicken  din- 
ner cost  you? 

PAT:  Ten  days  in  jail.  An'  den  I  had 
a  terrible  fight  with  my  -wife. 

PICK:  Is  dat  so?  An'  how  did  it  come 
out? 

PAT:  Dey  took  us  bofe  to  de  hospital. 
Doctuh  took  three  stitches  in  my  wife  .  .  . 
den  he  look  at  me  an'  say:  "Anybody 
here  goto  sewin'  machine?" 

(Pick  and  Pat,  ONE  NIGHT 
STANDS.) 

MARY :  I  played  football  at  Vassar. 

JACK :  Go  on — who  could  a  girls'  foot- 
ball team  play  against? 

MARY:  The  Notre  Dames. 

(JACK  BENNY  AND  MARY  LIV- 
INGSTONE, Jello  Program.) 

PAT:  Let's  send  Little  Nell  to  the 
mountains. 

PICK:  We  can't  do  that  .  .  .  there's  b'ars 
in  them  thar  mountains. 

PAT:  Don't  worry  about  Little  Nell  .  .  . 
she  rides  a  bicycle.  She  knows  how  to 
handle  bars. 

(PICK  AND  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

BOB:  Pigs — or  rasorback  hogs — down 
in  Van  Burcn.  Arkansas,  are  certainly 
something.  One  day  a  pig  ate  sixteen  sticks 
of  dynamite.  I  hen  he  crawled  under  the 
barn.  .1  mule  came  up  and  kicked  the  pig. 
blew  up  the  barn,  killed  the  mule  and  blew 
out  the  windows  in  the  house.  And  for  a 
couple  of  days  we  certainly  had  a  mighty 
sick  pig ! 

(BOB  BURNS,  on  Kraft  P  rot/rain. ) 
-♦- 

FANNIE  (As  Pocahontas):  Smitty,  not 
even  a  goodbye  kiss? 

SMITH:  You  would  relish  that? 

FANNIE:  Yeah — you  know — Indian 
relish! 

(f  ANNIE  BRICE,  on  Yallcc  Varieties.) 
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How  ttuuy  lU+t  He*  DuU  lnJUU  M 


DON T  WORRY.  HERES  SOM 
fl  ALWAYS  USE  ,    BUT  FIRS 
TAKE  THAT  OLD  POLISH  OF 
WITH  THIS  REMOVER 


V1ETHIN&  "\ 
T  LET'S 


MY  !  THAT'S  A 
GRAND  -  LOOKING 
BOTTLE,  AND  IT 
WORKS  LIKE  A 
CHAR  M, DOESN'T 
IT  ? 


f  IT'S  CHIC  ?   AND  Y 

ALWAYS  HAVE 
BEAUTIFUL  NAILS 
IF  YOU  USE  IT- 

BUT  COM  E  ON, 
THERE  THEY  ARE . 


But  Jane, wait  !  let  me  ] 
jot  that  name  down '.  i 
C-H-l-C  .  I'M  GOING  TO 
GET  SOME  TOMORROW 
MY  NAILS  LOOK  LOVELY 
--jx      DON'T  TH  EY  ? 


COLORLESS  NATURAL 
ROSE  CORAL  RUBY 
DEEP  ■  SUNTONE 

Also 

CHIC  CUTICLE  REMOVER 
CHIC  POLISH  REMOVER  IPlaiai 
CHIC  POLISH  REMOVER  'OUv. 


MyItHEYARE  PRETTY 
'BADLY  MUSSED  UP 
WHAT  EVER  HAPPENEt 
TO  TH  E  M  ? 

k 


Guess  its  my  nails, 
polish  just  never 
seems  to  last  and  \ 
my  nails  crack  so 
easily. they  never 
look  as  nice 

AS  YOURS. 


IMH  i  I 

Yes !  and  so  does 
the  polish.  how 
do  you  like  thi  s 
new  shade  ? 
OH  !  OH  !  HERE 
COME  THE  BOYS 


OH,  JANE  /  IT'S  A  PERFECTLY 
MARVELOUS  SHADE  ,  AND  SO 
SMOOTH  .  BOB  CAN  HOLD  HANDS 

ALL  HE  PLEASES  TODAY 

WHAT  KIND  IS  IT  ? 


MANICURE  AIDS 


LOOS  ?* 


lO*     AT     ALL     TEN     CENT  STORES 


The  Victorians  had  a  word  for  it,  "Charm";  we  hove  o  word 
for  it,  "Irresistible."  We  not  only  have  a  word  for  it,  we  have 
a  way  for  it 

Buy  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME  if  yoo  wont  to  be  Irresistible.  Be 
fragrant  if  you  want  to  be  pursued.  Men  adcre  fragrant  hair, 
fragrant  lips,  and  soft  frqgrant  skin.  The  satin-smoothness  of 
Irresistible  Face  Powder,  the  soft  blush  of  Irresistible  Rouge, 
the  seductive  coloring  and  creamy  indelibility  of  Irresistible 
Lip  Lure  .  .  .  these  speak  the  language  of  enchantment. 

"irresistible"'  is  the  v/ord  to  say  when  you 
buy  cosmetics.  "Irresistible"  is  the  way  to 
attain   allure.   Certified   pure.  Laboratory^ 
tested  and  approved. 


PERFUME         BEAUTY  AIDS 

IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME,  FACE  POWDER.  ROUGE,  LIP  LUItH 
MASCARA,    COLD    CREAM,    COLOGNE,    B  Rl  I  L  I  AN  Tl  N  E  ,  TALC 

ONLY  10'  EACH  AT  ALL  5  AND  10*  STORES 
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"PINK  TO 

Two  people  meet.  dingy 
Perhaps  there's  a 
quick  flare  of  mutual  admiration  .  .  . 
Then — she  smiles. 

A  flash  of  white  teeth  set  in  firm  gums 
— that's  a  lovely  sight  to  see. 

But  a  glimpse  of  dingy  teeth  and  ten- 
der gums — and  that  magic  moment  is 
smashed  into  bits. 

"PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH "  IS  SERIOUS 

Your  dentist  wants  to  save  you  from  the 
embarrassment,  the  inconvenience,  as 
well  as  the  consequences,  of  unhealthy 
gums.  And  that  is  why  he  warns  you  not 
to  trifle  with  "pink  tooth  brush." 


OTH  BRUSH"  makes  her  evade  a 
teeth  and  tender  gums  destroy  her 

Unhealthy,  ailing  gums  are  common 
because  coarse,  fibrous  foods  have  disap- 
peared from  our  menus.  And  the  soft, 
modern  foods  that  have  replaced  them 
do  not  give  teeth  and  gums  enough  work 
to  do.  Naturally,  they  grow  flabby,  ten- 
der and  sensitive  . . .  and  "pink  tooth 
brush"  is  a  signal  that  they  need  help. 

Start  today  to  massage  your  gums  with 
Ipana — your  dentist's  ablest  assistant  in 
the  home  care  of  your  teeth  and  gums. 
Brush  your  teeth  regularly — as  you  al- 
ways do.  But  make  gum  massage  with 
Ipana  an  equally  regular  practice.  Put 


II  close-ups- 
charm  a  little  extra  Ipana  on 
brush  or  fingertip.  Rub 
it  into  your  gums.  Massage  them  well. 
Back  comes  new  circulation  through  the 
gum  tissues.  New  firmness  develops. 
There's  a  new  and  livelier  feel  to  the  gums. 
A  healthier,  brighter  look  to  the  teeth. 

Remember  that  modern  dentistry  en- 
courages this  double  duty.  So  make  it  an 
unfailing  part  of  your  daily  routine.  Keep 
pyorrhea,  Vincent's  disease  and  gingivitis 
far  in  the  background.  Keep  your  gums 
as  healthy  as  you  keep  your  teeth.  You'll 
make  your  smile  a  swift,  lovely  flash  of 
beauty.  And  you'll  cheer  the  day  you 
changed  to  Ipana  plus  massage. 

is  Y<>ur  d.  "L  home  core 
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"My  complexion 
cleared  up 
like  Magic!" 


A  dull  skin,  blotches,  and  bad  breath  —  these 
may  be  warnings  of  constipation — accumu- 
lated poisons  in  your  system.  When  you 
notice  such  telltale  signs,  do  as  millions 
of  others  do — place  your  confidence  in 
FEEN-A-MINT  and  the  "three-minute 
way."  The  "three-minute  way"  means  that 
you  simply  chew  delicious  FEEN-A-MINT 
for  three  minutes,*  preferably  while  going 
to  bed  —  and  in  the  morning  you  will  find 
gentle  but  thorough  relief.  The  very  act  of 
chewing  makes  FEEN-A-MINT  better.  Its 
tasteless,  medicinal  content  mixes  thor- 
oughly with  saliva  and  goes  to  work  easily, 
gradually  —  not  all  at  once.  No  unpleasant 
after-effects.  And  the  children  love  it  for 
its  clean,  refreshing  taste.  Get  a  box  for 
the  whole  family,  15  cents  and  25  cents— 
slightly  higher  in  Canada. 

*  Longer,  if  you  cure  to 


better 
because 

you 
chew  it 
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ETHEL  M.  POMEROY,  Associate  Editor 


ABRIL  LAMARQUE  Art  Edito: 


LESTER  C.  GRADY,  Editor 
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The  singing  stars  of  "Naughty 
Marietta"  now  lift  their  golden 
voices  to  excite  all  the  world  with 
the  immortal  melodies  of  the  most 
vibrant  and  stirring  musical  of  our 
time  —  "Rose  Marie"  .  . .  The  ro- 
mantic drama  of  a  pampered 
pet  of  the  opera  and  a  rugged 
"Mountie"  torn  between  love  and 
duty,  whose  hearts  met  where 
mountains  touched  the  sky... How 
you'll  thrill  with  delight  as  they 
fill  the  air  with  your  love  songs  — 
"Rose  Marie,  I  Love  You",  and 
"Indian  Love  Call"!  It's  the  first 
big  musical  hit  of  1936— another 
triumph  for  the  M-G-M  studios! 


Thrill  to  Jeanette 
MacDonald  as  she 
sings  "The  Waltz 
Song"  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and 
with  Nelson  Eddy, 
the  immortal  duet 
"Indian  Love  Call" 


DONALD 
NELSON  EDDY 


'SONG  OF  THE  MOUNTIES!' 
300  rugged  male  voices  led 
by  Nelson  Eddy  in  the  most 
stirring  song  Of  our  time! 


o4   Metro-Qoldwyn-Mayer  Picture 

with 

EGINALD     OWEN  ALLAN  JONES 


Directed    by    W.    S .    Van  Dyke 


Produced  by  Hunt  Stromberg 
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Little  Jackie  Heller  with  Moritz,  his  huge  St.  Bernard  pal  .  .  . 
Jack  LaRue  chats  absorbingly  with  Eleanor  "Flying  Red  Horse 
Tavern"  Powell  .  .  .  And  young  Patti,  of  the  Pickens  Sisters, 
apparently  loves  to  do  crossword  puzzles. 

RADIO 
RAM BUN OS 

THINK  IT  OVER 


Do  you  listen  to  your  radio? 

The  question  may  surprise  you.  since,  if  you  are  read- 
ing this  column,  the  chances  are  that  you  are  a  radio 
fan. 

Yet  how  many  people  tune  in  their  radios  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  casual  family  chatter  or  conversation  among 
friends,  or  even  as  a  background  for  a  game  of  bridge, 
or  to  the  perusal  of  the  local  newspaper  or  the  latest 
thriller. 

We  take  our  miracles  so  casually.  Naturally  we 
wouldn't  jump  up  and  exclaim  ecstatically  at  the  won- 
der of  entertainment  that  is  coming  from  that  unim- 
portant-looking little  gadget.  But  let's  at  least  savor 
to  the  full  the  splendid  programs  that  are  the  fruit  of 
years  of  training  and  experience,  of  hours  and  days  of 
planning  and  rehearsal,  and  of  untiring  personal  effort 
from  the  top-flight  artist  down  to  the  most  minor 
mechanician. 

Even  music,  orchestra,  song  or  symphony,  cannot  he 
fully  appreciated  unless  it  is  listened  to  intelligently.  How 
can  the  program  makers  give  us  what  we  want,  unless 
we  tell  them?  And  how  can  we  tell  them,  unless  we  give 
to  the  programs  the  same  undivided  attention  that  they 
give  them  ? 

Good  listeners  make  good  programs! 

WINGS  OF  SONG 

Margaret  Speaks,  lovely  soprano  soloist  of  the  Fire- 
stone programs,  is  a  charming  person  to  talk  with,  frank 
and  friendly  and  modest.  She's  a  devoted  wife  and 
mother  and  gracious  home-maker  as  well  as  a  musician 
of  high  order.  He  fore  she  started  out  on  her  first  trip 
to  Hollywood  to  sing  with  Nelson  Eddy,  Margaret  was 
wondering  if  she  would  like  flying,  having  been  up  hut 
once,  on  a  brief  flight,  years  ago.    Since  then  she  has 
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Do  you  ever  wonder  just  how 
Lazy  Dan  looks  when  he's 
broadcasting?  We  thought 
you'd  like  to  know,  so  here 
he  is — snapped  during  a 
program. 


Airing  the  latest 
news  and  notes 


along  radio  lane 


piled  up  an  air  mileage  of  approxi- 
mately 12,000  miles  a  month  during 
the  winter  series  of  Firestone  con- 
certs. One  week  she  sings  with 
Richard  Crooks  in  Xew  York.  The 
next  week  with  Nelson  Eddy  in  Hol- 
lywood. Then  back  to  New  York 
again — making  two  plane  trips  be- 
tween New  York  and  Hollywood 
each  month. 

On  the  completion  of  "Rose- 
Marie,"  Eddy's  next  movie  with 
Jeanette  MacDonald,  he  began  his 
transcontinental  concert  tour,  and  he 
will  rejoin  the  flying  soprano  on 
Monday.  February  10th,  in  New 
York  City,  to  resume  his  Firestone 
programs  with  Margaret. 

Talk  about  "wings  of  song!" 

"TIME  MARCHES  ON  .  .  ." 

But  all  of  us  cherish  fond  memen- 
toes, tokens  of  some  bright  moment 
that  still  warms  the  heart.  .  .  . 

Frank  Munn.  tenor  star  of  the 
American  Album  of  Familiar  Music, 
still  carries  the  first  prize  he  ever 
won  for  singing — a  gold  watch. 
Munn's  treasured  prize  was  his  re- 
ward for  being  the  best  singer  at  an 
amateur  show  held  at  the  McKinley 
Square    (Continued    on    page  92) 
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I  WON'T  stay  in 
this  house  another 
minute!  the  big  brute- 
complaining  THAT  HIS 
SHIRTS  ARE  FULL  OF 
TATTLE-TALE  GRAY- 
AFTER  iVe  simply 
slaved  over  them. 


whatalotiVe  learned 
in  two  short  weeks! 
look  at  him  today.., 
all  kisses  and  smiles 
because  his  shirts  are 
so  nice  and  white.  mother 
was  right.there§  nothing 
like  fels-naptha  soap 
for  getting  rid  of 

TATTLE-TALE  GRAY... 

THAT  SHOWS  CLOTHES 
AREN'T  REALLY  CLEAN. 


FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP  holds  tuo 
marvelous  dirt- looseners  — 
richer,  golden  soap  with  lots  of 
naptha  added  to  it!  When  these 
two  cleaners  tackle  the  wash, 
even  deep-down  dirt  hustles  out. 


Fels-Naptha  is  safer,  too.  Grand 
for  silk  undies  and  stockings. 
And  it's  easier  on  hands  — be- 
cause there's  soothing  glycerine 
in  every  golden  bar.  Get  some 
today  at  your  grocer's,  s     f^s jM. 


Banish  "Tattle -Tale  Gray" 

with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 
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RADIO 


NANCY  WOOD 


PRESENTS 


KATE  SMITH 


Gay,  life-like  puppets  of  Kate  Smith 
and  George  Rector  illustrate  their 
mutual   interest  in  the   culinary  art. 


"HELLO  everybody.  This  is 
Kate  Smith." 

How  often  you've  heard  that 
cheery  greeting !  The  rich, 
friendly  tones  of  the  speaker's 
voice  hring  instant  recognition 
apart  from  the  spoken  words  and 
you  find  yourself  responding  as 
you  would  to  the  warm  hand- 
clasp of  an  old  friend. 

Well,  after  all,  this  is  an  old 
friend  I  am  presenting  to  you 
here,  this  Catherine  Elizabeth 
Smith,  who  for  years  has  been 
bringing  the  moon  over  the 
mountain  and  into  your  living- 
room  and  who,  in  this  article,  is 
going  to  be  your  Radio  Hostess, 
giving  you  some  of  the  treasured 
recipes  handed  down  by  her 
family  for  generations. 

You've  learned  to  love  Kate 
Smith  for  the  songs  she  sings 
and  the  lovely  way  she  sings 
them,  to  admire  her  for  the  kind 
things  she  does  for  children  and 
soldiers — the  sick  and  distressed 
all  over  the  country.  But  you'd 
love  her  for  herself  if  you  could 
meet  her,  away  from  studio  and 
"mike,"  as  I  did,  in  her  own 
New  York  apartment. 

"1  think  it  has  a  homey,  com- 
fortable look,  don't  you?"  asked 
Kate  when  I  expressed  my  ad- 
miration   for   the   lovely  living- 


Courtesy  Campfirc  Marshmallows 

Southern  Mashed  Potatoes  with 
marshmallow  topping  —  one  of 
Kate    Smith's   favorite  dishes. 


room  in  which  she  greeted  me.  It 
was  indeed  both  homey  and  comfort- 
able, the  type  of  place  you'd  know 
Kate  would  like. 

The  walls  are  in  the  palest,  softest 
shade  of  apple  green,  the  curtains  of 
crushed  rose  damask.  Couches  and 
chairs,  upholstered  in  light  green  silk 
brocade,  boast  of  down-filled  pillows 
into  which  you  sink  in  complete  and 
happy  relaxation. 

A  desk,  as  tall  as  the  nine-foot 
windows,  is  of  Italian  inspiration,  the 
fireplace  mantle  is  American  colonial 
and  the  three  loveliest  of  the  many 
lamps  are  Chinese. 


"My  furnishings  do  not  conform 
to  any  period,  you  will  notice,"  Kate 
explained,  as  she  saw  me  making 
mental  notes  of  my  surroundings. 
"They're  what  I  like,  though — just 
liveable.  I'm  out  of  sympathy  with 
all-modern  interiors,  though  I  don't 
mind  one  or  two  modern  things." 

The  most  conspicuously  modern 
thing  in  Kate  Smith's  living-room  is 
her  radio — a  huge  one,  taking  up  al- 
most one  entire  end  of  the  room. 
But  let's  leave  this  room  and  go  on 
out  into  the  kitchen,  to  which  my 
hostess  led  the  way  with  pride  and 
pleasure. 

Here  you  would  find  that  every- 
thing is  modern  indeed. 

"1  have  every  electric  cooking  de- 
vice imaginable,"  said  Kate,  pointing 
out  these  various  possessions.  "I 
have  an  electric  waffle  iron,  toaster 
and  mixer.  Then,  though  the  mixer 
has  a  reamer  for  fruit.  I  also  have, 
for  good  measure,  an  electric  fruit 
juice  extractor.  And  I  have  three 
electric  percolators — one  of  which 
makes  eighteen  cups  of  coffee!  I'm 
so  electric-minded  that  I  even  own 
a  nut  cracker  and  an  ice  cube  crusher 
which  also  work  by  electricity!" 

The  colors  used  in  Kate's  kitchen 
are  green  and  cream.  The  saucepans 
conform  to  the  general  color  scheme, 
too,  being  of  that  new  enamel  ware 
that   is  green  on  the  outside,  with 


Kate  Smith,  "Songbird  of  the  South/'  who  also  is  an  expert 
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Our  guest  hostess 
likes  to  work  in 
her  cheery  kitchen. 

black  bottoms  for  better  heating 
and  with  measuring  lines  inside 
each  saucepan  which  add  to  their 
practicability.  The  woodwork 
in  the  kitchen  is  cream,  the  lino- 
leum and  curtains  green,  while 
those  two  colors  are  combined 
in  the  gay  edgings  of  the  well- 
stocked  kitchen  shelves. 

Once  we  had  reached  the  cul- 
inary department  it  did  not  take 
me  long  to  discover  that  here 
indeed  is  one  Radio  Hostess  who 
knows  licr  groceries.  That's  not 
meant  to  be  facetious,  either,  for 
though  Miss  Smith  happens  to 
broadcast  these  days  for  the 
A  &  P  stores,  her  cooking  ex- 
perience dates  back  far  beyond 
any  connection  with  her  present 
sponsors. 

"Even  as  a  child,"  she  told  me, 
"I  always  was  allowed  to  fuss 
around  in  the  kitchen.  And  I 
loved  it!" 

She  still  loves  it,  does  Kate. 
So  much  so  that,  to  this  day,  her 
idea  of  joy  is  to  get  out  into  the 
kitchen  and  fix  up  a  scrumptious 
meal  for  her  friends,  or  for  her 
mother,  who  comes  on  fre- 
quently to  visit  her. 

"Mother  is  a  wonderful  all- 
'round  cook,"  Kate  declared  with 
proud  conviction,  "but  she  says 
my  pies  (Continued  on  page  56) 

on  Southern  foods 


Jurtm! 


They're  unprintable!  The  things  that  happen  to 
your  system  when  you  take  a  harsh,  quick- acting 
cathartic.  Good  taste  forbids  a  detailed  description 
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You  OUGHT  to  know,  for  your  best  to  take  Ex-Lax  at  night,  when 

health's  sake,  what  happens  you  go  to  bed.  In  the  morning  you 

when  you  introduce  a  harsh,  drastic  will  enjoy  complete  and  thorough 

laxative  into  your  system.  One  that  relief.  Ex-Lax  works  overnight  with- 

works  too  quickly.  One  that  upsets  out  over-action. 

you,  one  that  creates  a  violent  disturb-  ~     ,  r  , 

„-„    »u  -     u  •   m     i  r     *  Good  for  the  ivbole  family! 

ance... that  rushes  unassimdated  food  J  J  J 

through  your  system  .  .  .  that  rips  Another  thing  people  like  about 
and  tears  its  way,  leaving  you  weak,  Ex-Lax  is  the  fact  that  it  is  equally 
dragged  down  —  internally  abused!      good  for  children  and  adults.  Thus, 

r,  ii  i  vou  need  only  one  laxative  in  your 

But  ...  we  cannot  tell  you  the  3        .      ,    1  f  r 

i  \  medicine  chest.  Millions  or  families 

graphic  details  here  because  they  are  f  „       ,  . 

f  I  .    ~,  •   ■      r     ■,  follow  this  practice. 

too  graphic.  This  is  a  family  maga-  r 

zine  ...  not  a  medical  textbook.         Ex"Lax  has  been  recognized  as 

a  standard,  reliable  laxative  for  29 
Thls  much  we  can  say:  whenever  More        Ie  me  k  than 

you  need  a  laxative,  be  sure  the  one  other  brand  of  laxative  in  the  worId 
you  take  is  correctly  timed.  Be  sure 

it  is  mild  and  gentle.  Ex-Lax  meets  A  J°y  to  take! 

these  important  specifications.  And  here  is  still  another  pleasant 

thing  about  Ex-Lax  ...  it  tastes  just 
Avoid  quick-acting  cathartics!  like  delicious  chocolate.  Isn't  it  fool- 
Beware  of  laxatives  that  work  too  ish  t0  offend  your  taste  with  some 
quickly!  Ex-Lax  takes  from  6  to  8  bltter'  nasty-tasting  laxative?  Don't 
hours  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  It  ever  do  k  aSain  ■  ■  ■  k's  so  needless, 
relieves  constipation  without  violence,  Stop  at  your  druggist's  and  get 
yet  it  is  completely  effective.  Elimi-  a  box  of  Ex-Lax  today,  if  it  isn't 
nation  is  thorough.  And  so  close  to  already  in  your  medicine  chest.  A 
normal  you  hardly  know  you've  box  costs  only  10c.  There  is  a  big, 
taken  a  laxative.  convenient  family  size  at  25c,  too. 

Because  of  its  gentle  action,  Ex-Lax  guard  AGAINST  COLDS!  .  .  .  Remember 

doesn't  leave  you  weak,  as  harsh  these  common-sense  rules  for  fighting 

cathartics  do.  It  doesn't  cause  stom-  colds  — get  enough  sleep  eat  sensibly, 

,  .  T  ,  ,  dress  warmly,  keep  out  or  drafts,  keep 
ach  pains.  It  doesn  t  nauseate  you.  yQur  fJt  kegp  fegul^  wi* 

And  you  don't  need  to  fear  any  _     Ex-Lax,  the  delicious  chocolated 

embarrassment  afterwards.  It  is  laxative.  At  all  drug  stores. 

PLEASE  TRY   EX-LAX                         AT    OUR  EXPENSE! 

(Paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  170  t/l^^ 

Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  g/r* 

I  want  to  try  Ex-Lax.  Please  send  free  sample.  ft^^^c 

ame  

Address  

City  Age  

(Ifjcu  live  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax,  Ltd.,  73b  Notre  Dame  St.  If.,  Montreal)  MM36 

Tune  in  on  "Strange  as  it  Seems",  new  fix-Lax  Radio  Program.  See  local  newspaper  lor  station  and  time 
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THE  CRITICS  VOTE  AND  HERE  ARE  THE  RESULTS 


★★★★ 

FLEISCHMANN  VARIETY  HOUR  WITH 
RUDY  VALLEE  AND  GUESTS  (NBC). 

Current  winner  of  Distinguished  Service 
to  Radio  Award. 

TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC). 

The  wit  of  Fred  Allen,  than  which  there 
is  none  wittier.  Winner  of  last  month's 
award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio. 

THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK  (CBS). 

Two  full  hours  of  the  classics  with  the 
air's  most  popular  symphony  orchestra. 

FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY 
—VICTOR  KOLAR,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS). 

Al-ways  with  an  outstanding  soloist. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CONCERTS  (NBC). 

Erno  Rapcc  conducting  a  dignified  orches- 
tral presentation  with  famed  guest  stars. 

FORD  PROGRAM  WITH  FRED  WAR- 
ING'S  PENNSYLVANIANS  (CBS)  (NBC). 

Fred  and  his  musicians  are  so  versatile 
they  really  don't  need  added  sparkle  from 
guest  stars. 

JELLO   PROGRAM    STARRING  JACK 
BENNY    AND    JOHNNY    GREEN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

Its  Jack's  program,  but  he  gives  everyone 
a  chance  to  "steal"  it  if  they're  able. 

CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

The  voices  of  Lily  Pons  and  Xino  Martini, 
with  Andre  Kost'clanctz  and  his  orchestra. 
"They  satisfy,"  and  how! 

RCA  MAGIC  KEY  (NBC). 

Variety  on  a  high  scale,  picking  up  sur- 
prises from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Frank 
Black  conducting  the  symphony. 

LAWRENCE  TIBBETT,  BARITONE, 
WITH  DON  VOORHEES  AND  HIS  OR- 
CHESTRA (CBS). 

Lawrence  heartily  believes  songs  should  be 
sung  in  our  native  tongue — so  naturally  his 
heart  is  in  all  that  he  sings. 

LUX  RADIO  THEATRE  (CBS). 

liffectivcly  presenting  stars  of  the  stage 
and  screen  in  wcll-knoum  stage  plays. 

JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC). 

It's  undoubtedly  the  homey,  sentimental, 
emotional  quality  of  his  voice. 


RATINGS 

At  present,  there  are  so  many  excel- 
lent programs  on  the  air  the  judges 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  single  out 
the  best  five.  Practically  every  im- 
portant program  has  been  considered, 
but  unfortunately,  space  does  not  per- 
mit a  complete  listing.  The  ratings  are 
as  follows: 

****  Excellent  ***  Good 

**  Fair 

The  ratings  of  the  Board  of  Review- 
are  a  consensus  of  opinions  of  radio  edi- 
tors throughout  the  country  and  do  not 
necessarily  agree  with  the  editorial 
opinions  of  Radio  Stars  Magazine. 

There  has  been  an  amazing  general 
improvement  in  radio  programs.  Today 
there  is  scarcely  a  program  on  the  air 
which  is  without  merit. 


PALMOLIVE  BEAUTY  BOX  THEATRE 
( CBS). 

Favorite  operettas  with  favorite  voices  of 
the  air. 

AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC  WITH  FRANK  MUNN,  LUCY 
MONROE  AND  GUS  HAENSCHEN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

Featuring  popular  compositions  by  Ameri- 
can composers,  and  your  soul  is  in  for  a 
stirring. 

LUCKY    STRIKE    HIT    PARADE  (NBC) 
(CBS). 

The  fifteen  most  popular  hits  of  the  week 
as  you  like  to  hear  'em  played. 

ONE   MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC). 

Interesting,  because  it  might  easily  be  you. 

LOMBARDO  ROAD  (CBS). 

Guy  Lombardo  and  his  brothers;  easy  to 
listen  to,  easy  to  dance  to — whatever  your 
mood  happens  to  be. 

MARCH  OF  TIME  (CBS). 

Important  events  of  the  moment,  thrill- 
ingly  dramatized  for  the  air  with  an  ex- 
ceptionallt  convincing  cast. 


GEORGE  BURNS  AND  GRACIE  ALLEN 

(CBS). 

Gracic  leads  the  comics  of  her  sc.r  and  out- 
distances all  but  a  few  of  the  opposite. 

RICHARD  HIMBER'S  STUDEBAKER 
CHAMPIONS  (CBS). 

His  style  is  being  imitated,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. 

HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL  WITH  DICK 
POWELL,  GUEST  SCREEN  STARS  AND 
RAY  PAIGE'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Louclla  Parsons  and  her  "biggies"  of  the 
screen  arc  the  main  attraction. 


BING  CROSBY  (NBC). 

Assisted  by  the  comical  Bob  Burns  and 
Jimmy  Dorscy's  orchestra. 

ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  (NBC). 

Exciting  dog  stories. 

RAY  NOBLE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS). 

//  takes  an  Englishman  to  show  us  hom 
our  own  dance  music  should  be  played. 

ATWATER  KENT  PROGRAM  (CBS). 

William  Daly's  orchestra  and  guest  start, 
conscientiously  offered. 

PHIL  COOK  (NBC). 

The  man  of  many  voices.- 

SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC). 

Music  and  informality  with  Sigmund  Rom- 
berg and  Deems  Taylor,  the  genial  com- 
posers. 

EASY  ACES  (NBC). 

Just  because  you're  not  interested  in  cards 
is  no  reason  for  missing  this  choice  "Mister 
and  Missus'  comedy. 

"VOX  POP — THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE" (NBC). 

In  which  Mr.  John  Q.  Public  gets  a  chance 
to  answer,  unprepared,  some  darned  in- 
teresting questions  which  invariably  sur- 
pass the  ans~wcrs. 

A  AND  P  GYPSIES  (NBC). 

Sprightly  tunes,  rendered  as  spiritedly  as 
ever. 


CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS). 

History  of  the  nation,  dramatically  un- 
folded. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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1  FREE,  EASY  LESSON . 

by  the  TINTEX  COLOR  MAGICIAN 

JQie&d.  how  you  can 
give  new  fashionable 
color  to  faded  apparel 
and  home  decorations 


'11    Go  over  your  entire  wardrobe  .  .  . 
™   select   your  dresses,  sweaters, 
lingerie,  "undies,"  stockings,  etc.,  that 
are  faded  or  whose  colors  are  dingy  or 
out  -of-  date  .... 


And  don't  forget  your  home 
decorations.  Are  curtains  and 
drapes  faded?  ....  Would  you 
like  to  change  the  color-scheme  of 
slip-covers,  luncheon  sets,  table- 
scarfs,  etc.?  ....  It's  very  simple! 


Now.  .  .  .  here's  all  you  do. 
Choose  the  colors  you  want 
from  the  41  brilliant  Tintex  Colors. 
Dissolve  the  powder  in  a  basin  of 
water,  according  to  directions 
then  just  "tint  as  you  rinse."  Faded 
things  become  their  original  color. 
Or  you  can  give  anything  an 
entirely  different  color  if  you  wish. 


That's  all  there  is  to  it.  Easy, 
isn't  it?  And  what  perfect  re- 
sults ....  just  sheer  color  magic. 
But  be  sure  you  use  Tintex.  Don't 
accept  substitutes.  Tintex,  the 
world's  largest  selling  Tints  and 
Dyes  have  been  proven  "best  by 
test"  of  millions  of  women. 


IVor/Js  Largest  Selling 
TINTS  and  DYES 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  Distributors 


AT  ALL  DRUG,  NOTION  AND  TOILET  GOODS  COUNTERS 


The 


°»  T"      to  every 


no*  °,sd 


KEEP  YOUN.O  AND 


TIME  marches  on  .  .  .  in  cosmetics 
.  .  .  as  it  does  in  every  other  field 
of  achievement.  It's  an  amazing 
thing,  this  cosmetic  business ;  its  de- 
velopment is  linked  with  kings  and 
queens  and  courtesans,  with  the  rise 
and  fall  of  civilization  itself,  and 
with  woman's  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence from  housework.  Time 
marches  on,  but  this  is  the  age  of 
youth  and  of  putting  one's  best  foot 
(or  perhaps  we  should  say,  best 
face)  foremost;  hence  cosmetics  are 
more  important  than  they  ever  have 
been  before. 

Before  we  go  into  a  discussion  of 
our  cosmetic,  weapons  in  this  age  of 
youth,  let's  draw  back  the  curtains 
of  time  for  the  moment  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  most  famous  expo- 
nent of  the  art  of  cosmetics  in  the 
history  of  the  world — Cleopatra. 
If  we  were  to  dramatize  the  prepa- 
rations of  Cleopatra  for  her  famous 
meeting  with  Antony,  we  would 
probably  see  her  going  through  much 
the  same  motions  as  we  do  when 
we  sit  at  our  dressing-tables.  Let 
us  imagine  that  she  has  stepped 
from  her  milk  bath,  one  of  her  much 
publicized  beauty  routines  and  now, 
surrounded  by  solicitous  slave  girls, 
is  busily  engaged  in  applying  her 
make-up.  What  does  she  use? 
Well,  green  paint  on  her  eyelids,  for 
the  same  purpose  that  you  and  I  use 
eyeshadow.  (.Y.  B. — Have  you 
green-eyed  or  gray-eyed  girls  tried 
the  devastating  effect   of   the  new 


green  mascara  along  with  green  eye- 
shadow?) Ah,  yes.  and  black  pig- 
ment for  her  eyelashes  and  eyebrows. 
W  hat  wouldn't  she  have  given  for 
a  nice  creamy  modern  mascara! 
And.  finishing  touch,  henna  colors 
are  applied  to  her  finger  nails  and 
her  palms.  Encouraging  thought : 
Maybe  all  our  modern  men  need  is 
education  along  tlie  line  of  bright 
nail  polish!  Evidently  Antony  was 
intrigued  by  henna  fingertips.  Can 
it  be  that  our  own  Antonys  are  less 
advanced  ? 

The  curtain  of  time  drops  again, 
and  time  marches  on  to  Scene  II  in 
Rome.  What  a  DeMille  bathing 
scene  could  be  picked  up  by  tele- 
vision if  it  were  possible  to  go  hack 
to  the  glory  that  was  Ancient  Rome. 
In  the  year  180  A.  D.  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred public  bathing  establishments 
in  Rome,  some  accommodating  from 
two  to  three  thousand  persons.  It 
seems  that  the  hath  was  quite  the 


recreation  in  those  days,  and  the 
nobility  were  escorted  there  by  their 
slaves  bearing  perfumes  and  creams. 
Incense  was  burned  everywhere,  in 
the  home  and  on  the  street. 

Poppaea,  wife  of  Nero,  Emperor 
of  Rome,  and  perhaps  the  next  most 
famous  of  charmers  to  Cleopatra, 
used  cosmetics  extensively.  She 
whitened  her  skin,  darkened  her  eyes, 
rouged  her  lips  and  cheeks,  and  I 
believe  that  historians  even  have 
found  proof  of  her  bleaching  her 
bair.  Another  modern  practice  of 
Poppaea's  was  the  use  of  a  depila- 
tory wax  for  the  removal  of  super- 
fluous hair. 

Certainly  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that  now,  in  our  present  day  age. 
beauty  is  not  a  luxury,  it  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  not  for  the  favored  few 
but  for  the  many.  We  can  go 
around  to  the  corner  drug-store  and 
purchase  beauty  aids  far  superior 
to  those  that  Cleopatra  with  all  her 
wealth  and  resources  could  obtain. 
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n°  ,  JeP*°n 


Maty 
fiddle 


While  the  art  of  cosmetics  has 
had  its  glamorous  exponents  through 
the  centuries,  it  has  had  its  oppo- 
nents, too,  as  your  mother  or  grand- 
mother can  testify.  But  even  some 
of  its  opponents  have  paid  it  in- 
direct compliments. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  all  the  august, 
white- wigged  judges  of  Parliament 
back  in  the  year  1700,  seriously  ex- 
pounding this  amusing  bit  of  legis- 
lation : 

"Tliat  all  -women  of  whatever 
age,  rank,  profession  or  degree, 
whether  virgin,  maid  or  widow, 
that  shall  from  and  after  such 
Act  impose  upon,  seduce  and 
betray  into  matrimony  any  of 
His  Majesty's  subjects  by  means 
of  scent,  paints,  cosmetic  wash- 
es false  hair,  artificial  teeth, 
Spanish  wool,  iron  stays,  hoops, 
high-heeled  shoes  or  bolstered 
hips,  shall  incur  the  penalty  of 
the  law  now  in  force  against 
witchcraft  and  like  misdemean- 
ours, and  that  the  marriage  up- 
on conviction  shall  stand  null 
and  void." 

The  March  of  Time  will  bring  us 
leap  year  in  1936  and  a  more  sen- 
sible act  of  legislation  for  this  day 
and  age  would  be  one  requiring  all 
women  to  make  the  most  of  cos- 
metics, in  the  interests  of  better 
business  for  ministers,  home  fur- 
nishing concerns,  and  jewelers.  In 
fact,  the  unforgivable  sin  in  any 
modern      (Continued  on  page  68) 
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Let  Camay  open  your  eyes  to 


i      l    tixjl  time-  7  tued  it, 
Svftewl*  3,  1935      V  / 


The  '"picture"'  of  what  every  little 
girl  hopes  to  look  like  when  she 
grows  up — describes  Mrs.  Courtney 
perfectly.  Blue  eyes,  golden  hair  and 
a  complexion  as  smooth  and  as  fresh 
as  a  flower  —  a  complexion  Mrs. 
Courtney  generously  credits  "to 
Camay!" 

There's  never  any  doubt  about 
"Camay's  beauty  aid."  You  can  feel 
those  energetic  little  bubbles  clean 


CAMAY 


your  skin  in  a  way  you  know  must 
be  good  for  it.  You  can  see  the  effect 
of  its  luxurious,  creamy  lather.  You 
can  fairly  watch  your  skin  grow 
smoother,  clearer,  and  more  attrac- 
tive. Begin  with  Camay — today!  Buy 
at  least  a  half-dozen  cakes  from  your 
dealer.  The  price  is  very  low. 

Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 


o 
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The  present  course  of  American  politics, 
Father  Coughlin  believes,  is  tending  inev- 
itably toward  something  resembling  fascism. 


COUGHLIN  JUSTIFIES 

"I  am  in  favor  of  government 
by  law,  not  government  by 
men/'  says  Father  Coughlin 


"Nobody 
made  our 
form  of  gov- 


Roosevelt's  administration  has  gone  beyond  any  If  Roosevelt  should  be  re-elected,  says  Father 

previous  administration  in  concentrating  power  Coughlin,  America  will  have  taken  another  step 

in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  Coughlin  states.  toward  the  end  of  representative  government. 

MTACK  ON  ROOSEVELT! 


"BE  NOT  too  certain  that  there  icill  be  an  election  in 
1936." 

The  cry  of  "dictatorship"  has  been  raised  from  every 
sector  of  the  political  scene  since  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
launched  the  New  Deal.  It  has  been  shouted  from  the 
brassy  throats  of  so  many  rabble-rousers  that  its  dreadful 
implications  have  been  lost.  The  word,  as  applied  to 
American  politics,  has  become  a  bromide. 

Nevertheless,  I  moved  uncomfortably  in  my  chair  when 
I  heard  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Coughlin  pronounce  this 
ominous  sentence  from  the  loudspeaker  of  my  radio.  I 
became  acutely  conscious  of  the  pleas- 
antness of  my  world.  I  pondered, 
with  a  curious  twinge  of  fear,  what 
might  happen  to  my  comfortable  home, 
my  job,  my  bank  account,  my  religion, 
should  a  real  dictator  ever  come  to 
Washington.  I  went  out  to  the  Shrine 
of  the  Little  Flower  and  spent  an  hour 
with  Father  Coughlin.  In  his  warning  he  was  referring 
to  the  possibility  of  a  dictatorship  resulting  from  involve- 
ment of  this  nation  in  a  war.  But  I  wanted  to  hear  some 
of  his  other  opinions  on  a  subject  which  must  be  strongly 
in  his  thoughts  to  prompt  such  a  statement. 

He  told  me  that  he  believes  the  present  course  of 
American  politics  is  tending  inevitably  toward  something 
resembling"  fascism. 

He  said  that  on  the  basis  of  present  indications,  he 
expects  that  President  Roosevelt  will  be  reelected  and  he 


admitted  that,  if  the  New  Deal  is  thus  approved  by 
the  electorate,  America  will  have  taken  another  step 
toward  the  end  of  representative  government. 

But  he  sees  a  strong  glow  of  hope  from  a  new 
source — the  radio. 

Free  and  uncensored  radio  broadcasting,  he  be- 
lieves, will  succeed  in  checking  the  collapse  of  demo- 
cratic government.  "The  free  radio,"  he  declared, 
"has  taken  the  place  of  the  free  press  as  the  bulwark 
of  liberty.  If  free  speech  over  the  air  is  allowed  to 
continue  for  a  few  more  years  we  will  be  able  to 
change  the  present  trend  and  return 
to  real  government  by  the  people." 

Father  Coughlin  explained  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  be- 
lieves President  Roosevelt  should 
be  defeated.  He  is  not  yet  ready  to 
say  that.  He  merely  admits  that  the 
Roosevelt  administration  has  gone 
beyond  any  previous  administration  in  concentrating 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  and  that  a  clear 
vote  of  confidence  in  1936  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
strue otherwise  than  as  a  popular  mandate  to  carry 
the  process  farther. 

"That  sounds  logical,"  I  said.  "But  still  many 
people  are  unable  to  understand  your  attitude  toward 
the  New  Deal.  In  the  popular  view  you  are  ex- 
pected to  be  either  for  Roosevelt  or  against  him.  I 
have  heard  many  of  your  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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WARNER  BROTHERS 
WERE  WRONG  AttO&t 


Kick 


Ray  Lie  Jackson 
16 


LIFE  can  kick  you  upstairs  if  you  refuse  to  go  down. 

It  took  years  of  knocking  against  life  to  find  that  out  for 
myself.  Eighteen  years  of  disappointment  and  oppor- 
tunity.   Eighteen  years  of  failure  and  success. 

I've  learned  a  lot  in  these  years  since  I  started  my 
career  and  now,  looking  hack,  I  see  it  always  has  heen 
the  knocks  and  kicks,  that  seemed  like  terrible  blows  when 
they  were  happening,  that  have  helped  me  all  my  life. 

Helped  me  spiritually  and  mentally,  too.  Every  one  of 
them  has  brought  me  new  wisdom,  new  understanding.  J 
.Made  me  a  little  harder  and  a  little  softer.  Strengthened 
my  armor  against  the  world  and  given  me  just  that  much 
more  tolerance  to  understand  it. 

Starring  in  the  movies  .  .  .  That  long  tour  in  vaudeville I 
.  .  .  Radio  .  .  .  Life  kicked  me  into  every  one  of  them. 

From  the  beginning  it  has  been  like  that.    It  was  be-KI 
cause  of  the  complete  collapse  of  my  life  that  I  had  anyll 
career.    For  you  can't  see  the  thing  you've  put  all  yourB 
faith  and  ideals  into,  the  thing  that  has  meant  most  tol 
you  go,  without  feeling  that  life  is  going,  too.    And  my 
marriage  had  meant  that  to  me. 

I  had  to  do  something.  My  first  thought  was  Holly 
wood,  for,  like  most  girls,  I  had  been  stage  struck  in  m; 
'teens  but  my  early  marriage  had  ended  that  dream.  He 
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Curls  and  earrings 
and  bewitching  eyes, 
flattering  fur  and 
velvet  and  soft  silk. 


William  Haussler 


A  stroll  on  a  snowy 
day  always  has 
meant  wintry  joy 
and  exhilaration. 


But  lovely  Irene  Rich  was  right  about  herself!  And  all  the 
knocks  were  changed  to  boosts  before  she  got  through! 


was  my  chance  to  do  the  thing  I  wanted  to  do.  To  try 
myself. 

But  I  couldn't  take  the  chance.  There  were  my  two 
small  daughters  and  my  mother  to  take  care  of.  I 
couldn't  gamble  with  their  security. 

So  I  went  into  Real  Estate  instead,  out  there  in  San 
Francisco  where  I  had  been  living  at  the  Presidio.  Like 
all  army  officers'  wives  I'd  led  a  nomad  existence.  It 
couldn't  help  but  accent  the  love  I've  always  had  for 
houses.  Staunch,  permanent  houses  whose  lights  flicker 
for  the  same  families  year  after  year  and  whose  gardens 
grow  with  the  children. 

Selling  them  to  the  people  who  wanted  them  as  badly 
as  I  did  myself  seemed  the  next  happiest  thing  to  do  and 
the  most  practical.  And  I  was  doing  pretty  well  and 
finding  that  I  liked  being  out  in  the  world  with  my  own 
wav  to  make — when  the  next  bump  came. 

Just  seventy-six  dollars  worth  of  bumps !  For  that 
was  the  amount  of  the  commission  due  me  that  the  firm 
held  out  on  me.  Much  to  my  chagrin  I  found  myself 
crying  when  the  news  was  broken  to  me.  And  I  had 
thought  of  myself  as  a  great  big  business  woman! 

But  it  meant  so  much  to  me,  that  seventy-six  dollars. 
A  grocer's  bill  that  could  be  paid,  much-needed  coats  for 
my  little  girls.  And  the  money  was  mine.  I  had  worked 
hard  for  it. 

God  bless  that  kick,  say  I,  for  it  sent  me  flying  down 
to  Hollywood  determined  to  take  the  chance  I  hadn't  felt 
entitled  to  before. 

I  worked  as  an  extra  every  day  for  the  two  weeks  I 
had  allowed  myself  as  a  test.  The  Rich  gal  thought  she 
had  struck  a  bonanza.  I  went  a  little  gaga.  Success  in 
the  movies  ...  it  seemed  as  simple  as  snapping  my 
fingers. 

So  I  resigned  my  real  estate  job  and  brought  the  family 


down  and  found  a  little  bungalow  to  live  in  that  I  was 
sure  would  be  exchanged  for  a  palace  in  no  time  at  all. 

It  was  six  weeks  before  I  got  another  job. 

Another  knock  and  more  time  to  think.  Lots  of  time. 
But  awful  as  it  was  then,  it  was  good  for  me.  It  sharp- 
ened my  courage,  made  me  assert  myself  and  go  gunning 
for  the  things  I  wanted.  Prepared  me  for  the  ups  and 
downs  that  confront  every  one  of  us,  for  the  many  days 
to  come  when  I  would  be  turned  away  from  one  studio 
after  another,  for  the  time  when  I  was  about  to  play  a 
part  in  a  picture  and  developed  flu  and  a  raging  fever  the 
first  day  I  was  to  report  on  the  set. 

Again  it  was  the  knock  that  helped.  For  if  I  had 
been  able  to  play  that  part,  and  oh,  how  important  it 
seemed  to  me  at  the  time.  I  would  have  been  working  on 
the  picture  and  would  have  had  to  turn  down  the  biggest 
opportunity  of  all — a  lead  opposite  Dustin  Farnum. 

For  that  offer  came  when  I  was  convalescing  and  so  I 
was  free  to  accept  it.  The  leads  opposite  Will  Rogers 
came  as  a  result  of  that  picture  with  Dustin  Farnum.  So 
did  all  the  other  leads  that  were  to  follow  and  eventually 
stardom  with  Warner  Brothers. 

Back  in  the  old  silent  days  I  never  considered  myself 
an  actress.  After  all,  it  was  all  visual.  Only  one  medium. 
My  friends  were  always  amused  when  I  used  to  list  my 
occupation  on  important  papers  as  housewife.  But  I  felt 
I  didn't  have  the  right  to  call  myself  really  an  actress 
until  I  had  combined  the  two  mediums  of  acting — sight 
and  sound.  It  was  the  thing  I  wanted  to  do,  the  thing  I 
felt  I  had  to  do. 

Then  sound  came  to  Hollywood. 

It  was  the  thing  I  had  been  waiting  for  and  yet  when 
the  dream  came  it  was  to  prove  a  nightmare. 

Sound  .  .  .  Revolution  .  .  .  The  words  were  synonymous 
in  Hollywood.  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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I'M  SURE 
JIM  LIKES  ME 

yet  he  never  takes 
me  out  anymore 


B0Y5  CANT  BE  PROUD  OF  A  tfllU.  WITH  PIMPLY  5KIN— 


I'D  SO  MUCH  PATHER,  TAKE  NAN  — 
\  BUT  THOSE  PIMPLES//  ITS  GOT 


THERE57JIM  WITH  A  STUNNING  LOOKING  \  OH,  NAN'S  A  SIGHT 

THESE  DAYS) 
PIMPLES  ALL  OVEe 


PIMPLES  are  all  too  common  in  the 
years  that  follow  the  beginning  of 
adolescence — from  about  13  to  the  age  of 
25,  or  even  longer.  Important  glands  de- 
velop and  final  growth  takes  place  during 
this  time.  This  causes  disturbances  through- 
out the  body.  The  skin  becomes  over- 
sensitive. Waste  poisons  in  the  blood 
irritate  this  sensitive  skin,  causing  pimples. 

Clear  up  these  adolescent  pimples— with 
Fleischmann's  Yeast.  This  fresh  yeast 
clears  the  skin  irritants  out  of  your  blood. 
Pimples  go.  Your  skin  is  fresh  and  smooth 
again  .  .  . 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  3  times  a  day, 
before  meals— plain,  or  in  a  little  water — 
until  your  skin  clears.  Start  today! 


DISTINGUiSfiElPsE 


TO 


Rudy  Vallee, 
leading  one 
of  his  num- 
bers. 


THE  name  of  Rudy  Vallee  has  become  synonymous  with  radio. 

And  inevitably  so.  Year  after  year,  his  Fleischmann  Variety 
Hour  has  merited  topmost  ranking,  bowing  to  none  as  out- 
standingly popular  radio  entertainment. 

Rudy  Vallee  has  established  himself  as  a  master  showman  of 
the  air.  Not  content  to  coast  along  merely  on  his  distinctive 
personality,  he  has  worked  enthusiastically  to  be  always  several 
jumps  ahead  of  the  other  fellow  in  giving  listeners  the  latest 
and  best  in  radio  enjoyment. 

Although  his  variety  programs  include  artists  of  world  prom- 
inence, yet,  because  of  his  own  showmanly  tact  and  artistry, 
Rudy  Vallee  never  is  overshadowed. 

Comedy,  tragedy,  melodrama,  opera  and  jazz  all  play  a  part 
in  his  programs.  He  has  presented  all  so  capably  and  enter- 
tainingly that  listeners  who  prefer  jazz  enjoy  opera  and  those 
who  favor  drama  have  learned  to  appreciate  comedy. 

To  Rudy  Vallee,  and  to  Standard  Brands  which  make  possi- 
ble his  Thursday  night  broadcasts,  Radio  Stars  Magazine  pre- 
sents its  award  for  Distinguished  Service  To  Radio. 


a 


—Editor. 


of  c"»af/„ 
ra<Jio  f  " 


You've  heard  of  the  Beaux  Arts  Ball,  of  course.  Gaze  on  Miss  Tilda  Getz, 
of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  chosen  as  Broadway's  most  perfect  showgirl,  and  Jimmy 
Durante,  star  of  radio,  stage  and  screen,  in  their  costumes  for  the  ball.  Babs 
Ryan  (over  beyond)  you  know,  of  course.  She  is  discussing  a  new  song  with 
Ray  Noble,  on  whose  program  "Babs  and  Her  Brothers"  now  are  appearing. 
She  writes  most  of  the  novel  arrangements  for  this  clever  trio.  And  there's 
Eleanor  Powell,  delightful  little  singer  and  dancer,  doing  brainwork  as  well  as 
footwork,  for  that  fine,  sparkling  program,  "The  Flying  Red  Horse  Tavern." 


Deane  Janis,  charming  soloist  with  the  Ca- 
mel Caravan,  enjoys  a  bit  of  gay  persiflage 
with  handsome  orchestra  leader,  Glen  Gray. 


Rudy  Vallee,  James  Melton  and  S.  (Roxy) 
Rothafel  at  the  dinner  given  at  Jack  Demp- 
sey's  restaurant  in  honor  of  Mr.  Melton 


The  candid  camera  catches  Ted  Husing  and 
George  Burns  as  they  do  their  stuff  during 
the    weekly    Burns    and    Allen  broadcast. 


Of  course  you  recognize  this  doughty  Nim- 
rod — none  other  than  the  handsome  and 
popular  Conrad  Thibault  enjoying  a  shoot. 


© 


© 


III 


And  here's  glamour,  fans!  Nelson  Eddy,  Fire- 
stone's baritone  soloist  (in  the  top  picture), 
with  Jeanette  MacDonald,  scene  from  "Rose-Marie." 
Another  rose  (in  the  bottom  picture  on  this  page), 
Gladys  Swarthout,  of  "Rose  of  the  Rancho,"  plays 
badminton  on  the  court  of  her  Beverly  Hills  home. 
Atop  the  opposite  page,  two  who  are  familiar  to 
radio  listeners  with  their  ever-popular  "Vox  Pop" 
programs,  Parks  Johnson  (left)  and  Jerry  Belcher. 
Next,  Arnold  Johnson,  the  smiling  gentleman  in 
the  bathrobe,  with  Ray  Perkins  and  three  girls 
of  the  "Singing  in  the  Bathtub"  amateur  contest. 
Cooking  up  a  radio  program  is  a  cinch  compared 
to  cooking  a  dinner,  say  Lum  (Chester  Lauck — left) 
and  Abner  (Norris  Goff)  (bottom  of  this  column). 
The  top  picture  (outside  column)  radio  fans  will 
recognize  as  Phil  Baker,  with  an  armful  of  joy — 
little  Stuart  Henry  Baker  and  Margot  (Miss  Muffet). 
And  the  last  and  bottom  picture  of  the  outside 
column  on  the  opposite  page  is  popular  Durelle 
Alexander,  featured  on  Paul  Whiteman's  program. 
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"IX)  you  think  radio  work  interferes  with  a  screen 

career  ?" 

Now,  that's  a  swell  question  to  ask  a  girl  who  is  right 
in  the  middle  of  a  dance  rehearsal,  hut  when  Joan  Craw- 
ford is  working,  that's  practically  the  only  way  you  can 
catch  her.    Between  steps — or  on  the  upbeat,  as  it  were. 

By  now  Joan  has  her  breath  and  she  sits  down  to  con- 
sider the  question  at  hand. 

"Yes,"  is  her  answer.  "I  think  a  weekly  radio  pro- 
gram, for  a  dramatic  actress,  definitely  interferes  with  a 
screen  career.  In  fact,  in  my  case,  I  believe  it  would 
probably  cut  it  off  entirely.  I'm  sure  a  radio  broadcast 
every  week  would  leave  me  hardly  enough  time  to  see 
movies,  not  to  mention  working  in  them  " 

Joan  explains  her  statement:  "You  see,  I've  always 
hoped  to  do  a  play  on  Broadway  and,  for  that  reason,  I'd 
be  frightened  to  death  of  a  radio  appearance  without  a 
thorough  rehearsal.  By  thorough  I  mean  several  days, 
and  you  can  see  how  much  time  that  would  leave  me  for 
screen  work. 

"Besides,  1  honestly  don't  believe  that  enough  good 
dramatic  material  can  be  provided  for  a  week-after-week 
program.    For  example,  I  once  was  offered  a  13-week 
contract  on  the  air  and  I  accepted  it  with  the  provision 
24 


that  thirteen  good  dramatic  sketches,  or  radio  versions 
of  stage  hits,  be  furnished  before  I  signed  the  contract. 
Well,  we  dug  and  we  dug.  but  after  the  fourth  tentative 
program  we  had  nothing  that  sounded  presentable,  so  1 
felt  that,  for  my  own  good.  I  should  reject  the  offer. " 

Don't  gather  from  this  that  Joan  is  not  interested  in 
radio.    The  Crawford  gal  is  smart  and  along  with  all 
her  glamour  she  has  brains,  a  commodity  often  useful  toj 
ladies  both  before  and  after  the  glamour  wears  off.  Joan] 
believes  that  radio  is  excellent  training  for  the  stage  and  j 
a  grand  medium  for  the  improvement  of  the  voice  fori 
both  stage  and  screen  work.    It  can  safely  be  predicted 
that  you'll  be  hearing  the  Crawford  voice  on  your  favor-l 
ite  network  several  times  during  the  coming  year,  for  her  J 
new  contract  with  Metro-Goldwyn-Maver  stipulates  that 
she  will  be  allowed  to  appear  on  at  least  three  or  tour 
radio  programs  during  1936. 

"If  1  had  my  own  way  about  it,"  she  continues.  "I  I 
should  like  to  do  seven  or  eight  broadcasts  a  year.    I 'ml 
sure  that,  in  the  course  ot  a  year.  1  could  find  that  many  j 
dramatic  vehicles  which  I  liked  well  enough  to  do  sonic 
strenuous  work  on." 

Up  to  now  Joan  has  done  only  two  radio  broadcast* 
Several  vears  ago  she  appeared  on  the  Hall  of  Fame  pro 


Hurrell 


Allure  and 
loveliness 
personified, 
in  a  form- 
fitting  and 
eloquent 
costume  of 
shimmering 
satin  crepe 


A  weekly  radio  program  would 
seriously  interfere  with  a 
screen  career,  Joan  believes 


gram  in  a  radio  version  of  Sadie  McKee,  one  of  her 
screen  roles.  Then,  a  few  months  ago,  on  the  Lux  hour, 
she  did  Within  the  Law,  playing  the  role  she  portrayed  on 
the  screen  in  Paid.  She  enjoyed  the  last  broadcast  im- 
mensely, despite  what  she  said  was  a  terrific  case  of  "the 
jumps." 

"Things  all  happened  at  the  end  of  a  rather  hectic 
week,"  said  Joan.  "You  see,  I  was  married  on  Friday, 
spent  three  days  rehearsing  and  did  the  broadcast  Mon- 
day evening.  By  that  time  I  had  mike  fright  all  over  the 
place  and,  to  make  things  worse,  just  a  moment  or  two 
before  I  was  to  go  on,  a  horrible  thought  struck  me.  I 
kept  thinking  that  in  all  America  there  was  no  one  home 
— that  all  across  the  continent  there  wasn't  a  single  radio 
turned  on  and  that  I  was  about  to  go  into  my  dramatics 
for  the  sole  edification  of  great  bundles  of  nothing  but 
space !" 

You  will  admit,  no  doubt,  that  such  a  thought,  teamed 
with  a  fine  case  of  high-class  jitters,  is  quite  a  handicap 
for  any  actress  about  to  project  her  voice  into  millions — 
well,  thousands — of  homes  throughout  the  land.  But 
that  wasn't  all,  says  Joan.  From  that  point  on  the  situa- 
tion grew  more  grave.    Let  her  tell  it : 

"Franchot  informed  me  later  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Paul  Whiteman  has  made  radio  history.     He  is  not  merely 


HE  studio  rehearsal  goes  on  and  on.  It  is 
now  nearly  5  P.  M.  The  whole  company  of 
Paul  Whiteman's  Greater  Music  Hall  has  been 
at  it,  more  or  less  steadily,  since  mid-morning, 
and  in  another  half-hour  probably  will  be 
ready  for  the  Dress,  or  dress  rehearsal. 
Paul  Whiteman  sits  out  in  the  body  of  the  lit- 
tle theatre  by  himself,  one  leg  thrown  over  the  arm  of 
the  seat.  Half  the  time  he  does  not  even  glance  up  at 
the  stage ;  only  thoughtfully  strokes  a  moustache  that  is 
really  nothing  to  stroke,  for  it  is  pruned  down  to  the 
proportions  of  an  eyebrow.  Every  few  minutes  someone 
comes  over  to  consult  him. 

Piece  after  piece,  part  after  part,  is  done  over  and  over 
again,  the  assistant-conductor  carrying  on.    It  all  seems 


very  confusing,  without  head  or  tail.  Players  and  artists 
are  scattered  all  over  the  place ;  continually  chatting, 
chaffing,  studying  scripts  aloud  and  humming  airs.  The 
stage  is  a  litter  of  instruments,  music-stands,  microphones 
and  gadgets.  Nearly  all  the  musicians  have  their  coats 
off  and  are  chewing  gum  in  jazz  tempo.  Ramona,  who 
figured  prominently  as  a  hotcha  singer  and  pianist  with 
Whiteman  and  his  band  in  the  talkie,  "Thanks  a  Mil- 
lion," can't  seem  to  make  herself  behave  and  tap-dances 
and  waves  her  hands  whenever  the  music  is  lively,  or 
waltzes  with  the  prompter  whenever  it  is  sad.  That  is 
the  key  and  the  key-note  of  the  whole  rehearsal.  Care- 
free, happy,  mimicking;  in  the  authentic  jazz  spirit  of  a 
melodious  gathering  of  the  negroes  in  the  cane-brake ; 
nevertheless,  with  seriousness  that  approaches  solemnity 
and  the  resultant  melody  of  a  shuffling  black  "natural." 

Paul  will  explain  it:  "Jazz?  Why,  it's  only  an 
idiom.  A  melodic  mood.  A  folk  music.  But 
you  won't  get  it ;  you  won't  understand  it  unless 
vou  feel  it !    The  conductor  and  his  musicians 


''The   King   of   Jazz/'  -  he 


also    is    its   foster  father 


have  got  to  be  jazz  before  they  can  play  it  so  it  will  get 
you." 

Paul  is  a  symphony  in  brown  today:  A  double-breasted 
brown-striped  suit,  brown-collared  shirt,  tan  shoes;  then 
the  symphony  goes  jazz  with  burnt-orange  socks  and  a 
enmson  necktie. 

Two  awe-struck  visitors  are  admitted  and  sit  timidly 
in  a  far-corner.  They  look  about  in  vain  for  that  ma- 
jestic Paul  Whiteman  they  had  seen  the  night  before 
come  a-riding.  astride  a  white  horse,  into  the  arena  of  the 
New  York  Hippodrome,  in  "Jumbo,"  wearing  a  long 
cloak  and  a  Hussar's  gaudy  uniform,  balancing  a  silver 
baton,  his  famous  band  in  dazzling  uniforms  marching 
bravely  behind  him.  Or  perhaps  they  are  looking  for  the 
world-renowned  conductor — bracketed  with  Toscanini — 
ulio  with  serious  mien  mounted  the  podiums  of  the  most 


celebrated  and  sacred  music  chambers,  halls  and  centers 
around  the  world,  courageously  and  convincingly  carrying 
the  message  of  true  American  melody  into  the  strong- 
holds of  the  older  classical  forms  of  music.  The  White- 
man  whom  Europe  crowned  The  Jazz  Kin;/  and  there- 
after proceeded  to  include  at  least  one  American 
jazz  number  in  practically  every  distinguished  mixed 
program. 

Paul  does  not  bat  an  eyelash  as  Mr.  Joseph  Bentenelli. 
the  renowned  operatic  tenor,  breaks  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  aria  from  "Rigoletto."  He  studies  very  hard  over  a 
piece  of  music  marked,  "Paul's  Copy,"  with  a  moon-face 
drawing  of  identification.  But  when  Miss  Alpert.  the 
whirlwind  jazz  pianist,  finishes  a  fiery  Gershwin  piece,  he 
raises  his  hands  and  applauds :  "You  did  that  damn  fine, 
little  girl !"  {Continued  on  page  84) 


Here  are  some,  we  think,  mighty  interesting  views  of 
our  modern  music  master,  Paul  Whiteman.  That's  his 
father,  Wilberforce  J.  Whiteman,  with  him  in  the  first 
picture.  Paul  is  showing  him  his  design  for  the  Elfrida 
Whiteman  Scholarship  medal,  yearly  presented  in  memory 
of  his  mother.  And  the  next  two  pictures  show  Paul 
with  Lou  Holtz  and  Helen  Jepson,  both  having  appeared 
on  his  Music  Hall  program.  And  next  is  Mrs.  Whiteman 
(Margaret  Livingstone),  helping  Paul  arrange  a  program. 

4y  -t/entif  -Q&ett  Phillip! 
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"CIVILIZATION  must  change,  or  die!"  In  these  words 
Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon,  who  goes  on  the  air  each 
Thursday  and  Sunday  evening  in  Studio  HE  of  Radio 
City,  expresses  the  spirit  of  his  series  of  programs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  these  hroadcasts  to  present  in  a 
brief  and  very  human  fashion  certain  important  pages  of 
history,  so  that  we  who  listen  and  understand  may  recog- 
nize the  parallels  between  those  bygone  periods  and  our 
own  and  thus  interpret  the  present  and  future  in  terms  of 
the  past.  You  who  already  are  listeners  to  his  programs, 
know  how  amusingly  informative  are  these  talks,  and 
what  a  fascinating  game  this  drawing  of  parallels  becomes. 

Before  the  hand  of  the  clock  should  reach  the  appointed 
minute  for  his  broadcast  to  begin  we  discussed  some  per- 
tinent questions. 

"Is  radio  perceptibly  changing  the  course  of  history?" 
I  asked  him. 

Sketching  one  of  his  inimitable  pictures  on  the  fly-leaf 
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of  his  latest  book,  he  ruminated: 

"History  has  a  way  of  changing  itself,  because  history! 
after  all,  is  merely  the  record  of  certain  natural  events 
and  nature  has  her  own  way  of  changing  things,  regard-^ 
less  of  radio  or  the  movies  or  the  flying  machine.  .  .  J 

"It's  up  to  us  to  find  out  how  nature  is  changing  the  hu- 
man  race.  So  far,  most  of  the  great  discoveries  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  human  race  have  done  exceedingly  little! 
to  make  the  human  race  any  happier.  Nature  takes  care  of  j 
the  Big  Outlines,  but  the  human  race  can  fuss  around 
with  the  details,  and  it  has  done  so  .  .  .  turning  into  en-| 
gines  of  death  explosives  meant  to  remove'  stumps  anm 
bore  tunnels  .  .  .  using  aeroplanes  for  the  same  purpose 
.  .  .  using  radio  for  the  dissemination  of  the  vilest  sor^ 
of  nationalist  propaganda  .    .    .  usini^  for  purjKises  ofi 
destruction — mutual  destruction,  of  course — everything 
that  was  given  to  us  to  make  life  happier  and  less  burden- 
some. .  .  . 

"What  Nature  is  trying  to  accomplish  just  now,  I 
couldn't  possibly  tell  you.  .    .   .   Nature  is  exceedingly^ 
aristocratic — but  why  Nature  just  now  has  pushed  the 


Two  glimpses  of  Hendrik  Willem  van  Loon.  The  "Time 
Cards,"  drawn  by  himself,  mark  how  his  period  nears 
its  close.  When  announcer  Alois  Havrila  holds  up  the 
tortoise  card,  it  means:  "Five  minutes  to  go."  The 
elephant  signals  two  minutes  are  left.  And  the  man 
hanging  from  the  gallows  indicates  the  last  minute. 


Mucker  and  the  Moron  so  completely  to  the  fore  .  .  . 
that  puzzles  me,  but  I  can  find  no  answer." 

"Do  you  think  these  broadcasts  of  yours  are  awakening 
public  consciousness?"    I  suggested.    "Do  we  learn 
any  lessons  from  history?" 

Mr.  Van  Loon  shook  his  head.    His  eyes  were 
thoughtful.    "Do  I  think  my  own  work  has  done 
any  good  ?  .  .  .  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  sin- 
cerely grateful  to  NBC,  or  rather,  to  John  Royal, 
who  took  this  risk  to  let  me  have  a  chance  to 
preach  my  own  Gospel  of  Tolerance,  based 
upon  a  feeling  that  all  of  us  know  so  little 
that  there  is  little  use  in  killing  each  other 
off  about  things  we  never  can  find  out  any- 
way .  .  .  and  I  am  grateful  that  I  never 
have  had  any  sort  of  censorship  .  .  .  and 
I'm  sincerely  grateful  to  the  people  who 
write  me,  not  the  ordinary  fan  letters, 
but  who  continue  on  paper  the  dis- 
cussion which  we  had  hegun  on  the 
air.    Tt  (Continued  on  page  76) 


The  old  maestro  caught  kissing  I 
Ben  Bernie  salutes  Robin,  bride 
of   Billy  Wilson,  singer  (left). 


Ben  Bernie  and  Bing  Crosby  get 
together  for  a  chat  out  at  the 
Paramount  studios  in  Hollywood. 


THE  OLD  MAESTRO 


TEACHERS  and  correspondence  schools  tell  us  that 
every  story  must  have  motivation.  Accordingly  we  go 
back  quite  a  few  years  to  the  day  when  a  youth,  bearing 
the  cumbersome  name  of  Ancelowitz  and  an  even  more 
cumbersome  suitcase,  staggered  bravely  forth  to  make 
his  way  in  the  world. 

The  suitcase  was  sheet  iron,  the  proud  product  of  the 
elder  Ancelowitz,  who  was  a  blacksmith.  And  the  moti- 
vation was  a  burning  desire  to  be  an  actor. 

The  result,  today,  is  the  Old  Maestro,  who  stands  before 
an  orchestra  and  behind  a  microphone ;  who  addresses 
his  listeners  as  "youse  guys  and  youse  gals ;"  who  speaks 
of  his  band  as  "all  the  lads,"  who  says  "yowsuh"  and 
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"s'elp  me" — in  short,  the  result  is  Ben  Bernie,  himself. 

The  gradual  evolution  from  obscure,  struggling  young 
vaudevillian  to  radio  star  is  not  unprecedented.  Where 
then,  say  you,  is  the  mystery?  Any  number  of  today's 
shining  lights  have  climl>ed,  some  with  dizzying  rapidity, 
from  obscurity  to  fame  and  fortune.  But  there  is  this 
difference :  almost  every  case  of  stardom  had  well-defined 
symptoms,  a  definite  talent  of  some  sort,  a  distinctive 
individuality. 

Rudy  Vallee,  all  during  the  time  when  he  was  blowing 
a  saxophone  as  a  comparatively  unknown  musician,  bad 
his  style  of  singing.  When  it  finally  reached  the  public 
a  great  crooner  was  born.  Whether  or  not  von  like  Vallee's 


What  is  Ben  Ber- 
nie  like?  Who 
is  the  person 
behind  "The 
Old  Maestro?" 


Hy  (Jack  4janletj 


style,  it's  his  way  of  singing.  Joe  Penner  had  been  doing 
the  same  type  of  eccentric  comedy  for  years,  with  little 
or  no  results,  until  radio  catapulted  him  to  fame. 

Ben  Bernie  is  known  as  an  orchestra  leader — the  Old 
Maestro.  But  he  doesn't  literally  lead  the  orchestra.  All 
the  technical  details  of  arrangements,  rehearsing  and  so 
on,  are  managed  by  a  competent  staff,  with  Mickey  Gar- 
lock,  the  first  violinist  doing  most  of  the  actual  conducting. 

A  comedian?  Even  Ben's  most  ardent  admirers  would 
hardly  class  him  as  a  radio  comic,  judged  solely  by  comedy 
standards.  That  leaves  only  one  remaining  possibility : 
the  Maestro,  then,  must  be  a  Personality. 

To  plumb  the  Maestro  Mystery,  (Continued  on  page  SO) 
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Myrt  and  Marge,  radio's  famous  mother  and 
daughter  team,  find  the  long  hard  road  to 
success  is  a  lot  of  fun !     Here's  their  story 


"THERE  isn't  anything  Mother  couldn't  do,  if  she 
wanted  to." 

It  is  Donna  Damerel.  whom  you  know  as  Marge 
of  "Myrt  and  Marge,"  speaking.  And  Mother  is 
Myrt  herself,  in  private  life  Myrtle  Vail  (Dam- 
erel). For  off  the  radio  as  on,  they  are  mother 
and  daughter. 

Talking  with  Myrt  and  seeing  the  evidences  of 
her  many  and  varied  talents,  you  agree  with  Donna. 
Myrt  is  small  and  hlonde,  her  hair  curled  softly 
around  her  face,  but  the  glance  of  her  blue-green 
eyes  is  clear  and  direct,  her  lips  and  chin  firm. 
She  is  a  pleasant  admixture  of  charm  and  effi- 
ciency, of  good  looks  and  abounding  energy.  Alert, 
dynamic,  gay,  with  strong,  determined  will  and 
unfaltering  spirit,  you  feel  that  she  is  completely 
mistress  of  her  fate  and  that  her  own  qualities — 
her  natural  gifts,  her  determination,  her  willingness 
to  work  and  work  hard — are  responsible  for  her 

No  doubt  you've  heard  of  the  visit 
of  Myrt  and  Marge  to  Hawaii.  Here 
they  are  sampling  the  Hawaiian  poi. 

I\.n  I'.-h-ui.  I'ress  Bureau  I'hoto 


success   in   life,   and   she   has   been   successful ! 

If  she  had  not  been  like  that,  her  story  would 
have  been  different.  But  she  was  like  that.  .  .  . 

Something  of  those  same  characteristics  already 
must  have  been  evident  in  the  fifteen-year-old  girl 
who  ran  away  from  home,  from  a  quiet,  dignified 
family  with  no  theatrical  ties  or  traditions,  to  go 
on  the  stage.  She  had  no  training,  no  inherited 
talent  for  acting,  but  she  had  beauty  and  charm 
and  wit.  . 

It  was  in  those  exciting  early  days  that  she  met 
George  Damerel,  who  created  the  role  of  Prince 
Danilo  in  the  Chicago  company  of  "The  Merry 
Widow"  and  was  the  matinee  idol  of  his  day.  At 
sixteen,  she  married  Damerel,  some  years  her 
senior,  and  continued  with  the  career  that  was 
shaping  itself  so  pleasantly  and  successfully.  For 
years  they  knew  a  deeply  satisfying  popularity  and 
success.   Sometimes  their  careers  took  them  down 

Myrt  (Mrs.  George  Damerel)  and  Marge 
(Mrs.  Gene  Kretringer)  are  mother 
and   daughter   really   as   on   the  air. 

Maurice  Seymour 


separate  roads,  but  often  they  played  together  in  vaude- 
ville, putting  on  an  elaborate  act,  featuring  the  operettas 
which  were  so  popular  in  those  (lays.  Many  ot  these 
.\Tvrt  wrote  herself. 

Atthe  height  of  their  success  Myrt  and  her  husband 
retired  arnl  invested  their  considerable  fortune  in  real 
estate.  As  tu  so  many  others,  it  seemed  a  safe  and 
lucrative  investment  and  promised  a  life  of  ease,  ot 
pleasure,  at  homeland  abroad.  Hut  the  bubble  burst  for 
them,  as  for  so  manV  1930  found  them  living  in  a  small 
Chicago  suburb.  hesctNbv  worries,  deprived  of  their  hard- 
earned  money  and  all  their  dreams. 

But  you  couldn't  expect  Myrtle  to  admit  failure  or 
adjust  herself  to  poverty  !\A  recalcitrant  oil  stove  was 
the  final  spur  to  her  dormatu  ambition — its  refusal  to 
behave  properly  and  do  what  it  was  supposed  to  do  was 
just  too  much  to  bear.  \ 

"]  am  going  to  do  something  al>W  this!"  she  exclaimed 
— and  she  didn't  mean  the  oil  stove ! 

What  she  did  is  one  of  the  amaXing  stories  of  radio. 
Chance  played  its  part.  Having  a  touch  of  indigestion 
in  the  night,  she  reached  out  for  a  stiQk  of  chewing  gum 
on  her  bedside  table.  \ 

And  as  she  twiddled  idly  with  the  wrapper,  the  great 
idea  was  born!  Here  was  Wrigley,  great  advertiser  that 
he  was,  ignoring  radio  and  its  possibilities.  He  had  no 
program  on  the  air!    Her  eyes  gleamed  purposefully. 

"I  decided  1  wras  heaven-elected  to  remedy  that!"  She 
laughed  reminiscently — the  same  warm,  rihrant  laugh 
that  comes  so  pleasantly  over  the  air. 

She  may  laugh  at  herself  now  and  marvel  a  little  at 
her  own  self -confidence,  but  she  was  right  I  And.  for- 
tunately, no  one  succeeded  in  discouraging  her.  Her 
family  and  friends  laughed  at  her — it  was  absurd,  im- 
possible. She  did  not  know  Mr.  Wrigley-j-she  knew 
nothing  about  radio.  Besides — oh.  there  were  dozens  of 
obvious  remarks  made  that  might  easily  have  disheartened 
her.  But  her  eyes  shone  and  her  thoughts  were  busy.  In 
vaudeville  days,  she  often  had  written  the  acts  in  which 
she  played.  She  could  write  catchy  little  song*,  sparkling 
dialogue.  .  .  .  She  hummed  softly  to  herself]  and  began 
to  make  her  notes.  She  would  ■have  two  maid  characters, 
a  mother  and  a  daughter.  She  would  call  them? Myrt  Spear 


The   lovely   snow-capped  peaks 
Mt.  Rainier  tower  above  Myrt  and 
Marge,  posed  by  the  mirroring  lake. 


and  Marge  M inter.  .  .  .  Donna,  who  had  been  appearing 
in  a  C  hicago  night  club,  could  play  the  latter  part.  .  .  . 

So  it  took  shape  in  her  mind  and  on  paper.  And  a  few 
months  later  she  was  talking  to  Mr.  W  illiam  Wrigley,  Jr., 
himself,  explaining  her  ideas,  offering  her  script.  She  had 
pawned  the  last  of  her  fine  rings  to  buy  a  new  outfit  for 
this  crucial  interview  with  the  famous  magnate.  Every 
woman  knows  the  importance  of  clothes.  Perhaps  it  was 
just  that  added  assurance  that  came  from  the  knowledge 
that  she  was  well  and  becomingly  dressed  that  enabled 
her.  a  novice  in  a  new  field,  to  sell  her  brain  child. 

A  brief  three  weeks  later,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life. 
Myrt  faced  a  microphone — on  a  nationwide  hook-up! 

Hut  success  in  the  new  field  was  not  to  be  achieved  so 
easily.  Myrt  and  Donna  found  that  their  stage  experience 
was  valueless  in  this  new  and  different  career,  the  odds 
against  them  terrific.  Although  they  went  over  wonder- 
fully at  first,  everyone  said:  "It  is  just  a  flash  in  the  pan. 
They'll  never  last."  Hut  that  was  five  years  ago,  and 
"Myrt"  and  "Marge"  have  been  on  the  air  continuously 
ever  since !  They  had  begun  at  the  top — they  had  to 
stay  there! 

''But  oh,  was  it  hard  work!"  Donna  said  softly. 

Hut  Donna  was  her  mother's  daughter  and  had  been  to 
the  same  school — a  hard,  demanding  school  in  which  there 
is  no  room  for  failures.  For  in  the  Damerel  family, 
history  repeats  itself.  At  sixteen.  Donna,  yearning  for 
a  stage  career,  begged  her  parents  to  take  her  with  them. 
She  had  been  living  with  her  grandmother  and  younger 
brother  in  Chicago,  attending  school.  But  her  dancing 
feet  were  eager,  impatient  to  'tread  the  boards'.  She  was 
clever  at  the  Charleston,  then  at  its  height,  and  her  parents 
finally  yielded  to  her  pleas. 

She  must  have  been  adorable  in  that  first  part,  a  slim, 
wide-eyed  child  with  a  shy.  sweet  smile.  Dressed  in  a 
quaint  old-fashioned  costume,  she  danced  modestly  to  the 
strains  of  "You  Were  a  Dandy  and  I  Was  a  Belle" — but 
the  costume  and  demureness  were  shed  as  the  music 
changed  to  "Sweet  Georgia  Brown"  and  the  slim  legs  and 
nimble  feet  executed  the  complicated  steps  of  the  Charles- 
ton. Her  youth  and  beauty  and  a  certain  shyness  she  has 
never  lost  were  a  refreshing  adjunct  to  her  agility.  She 
was  an  immediate  hit  and  tasted  (Continued  on  page  88) 

An  informal  shot  of  our  two  stars 
in  their  Chicago  apartment,  run- 
ning over  their  song-hits  together. 

Jun  Jujita 
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TROUBADOUR -1936  MODE! 


"Dishing  out  the  baloney,  is 
not  Walter  O'Keefe's  idea  of 
his  radio  job.  Here's  what  it 
actually  does  mean  to  him 

Hy  £durald.  22.  S&mmh 


AST   summer   when   Walter   O'Keefe  was 
rusticating  in  a  white  colonial  mansion  among 
the  hills  of  western  Connecticut,  he  happened 
to  run  into  a  native  of  the  region  down  at  the 
cross-roads  filling  station. 
The  native  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"You  Walter  O'Keefe?"  he  queried. 
Walter  admitted  that  he  was. 

"Understand  you've  rented  the  Watson  place?"  the 
native  pursued. 

Walter  admitted  that  he  had. 

"Hhm,"  said  the  native,  "I've  been  through  that  place. 
Hauled  gravel  for  the  swimming  pool.  So  you're  living 
there.  Say — not  a  bad  swap  for  dishing  out  the  baloney 
on  the  air  a  couple  of  times  a  week !" 

Walter  was  telling  me  about  it  several  months  later. 
He  actually  had  a  half  hour  free  for  the  first  time  in 
weeks.  But  he  was  allowing  himself  the,  luxury  of  going 
to  a  football  game  the  next  day,  so  he  was  planning  to 
work  all  the  following  Sunday  to  make  up  for  it. 

"That  remark  typifies  the  popular  conception  of  a  radio 
comedian's  life  better  than  anything  I've  ever  heard,"  he 
grinned.  "'Dishing  out  the  baloney  a  couple  of  times 
a  week!'  The  listeners  think  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  If 
they  only  knew  the  half  of  it ! 

"One  night,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  the  Columbia  Play- 
house, dog-tired  after  finishing  my  later  broadcast  to  the 
west  coast,  I  heard  one  of  the  curb-loungers  say : 

"  'There  goes  O'Keefe — off  for  a  round  of  night  clubs. 
I  bet!' 

"That's  all  part  of  their  picture.  They  like  to  think  of 
the  radio  comedian  as  a  crack-brained,  harum-scarum  sort 
of  a  guy,  dashing  up  and  down  the  Gay  White  Way  with 
a  blonde  on  each  arm,  pausing  just  long  enough  in  his 
mad  career  to  get  off  a  few  hot  ones  into  the  microphone 
— and  then  on  his  way  again.  And  they  see  him  winding- 
up  his  days  behind  the  eight  ball  in  an  indigent  actors' 
home,  a  good  fellow  while  he  had  it. 

"They  forget  that  the  career  of  the  entertainer  has 
changed.  'The  wandering  minstrel  old,  a  thing  of  rags 
and  tatters,'  who  kept  his  repertoire  of  songs  under  his 
hat  and  his  quips  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue,  would  scarcely 
recognize  his  lineal  descendant. 

"The  Radio  Troubadour  of  1936  is  a  business  man,  in- 
distinguishable from  any  other  business  man.    He  keeps 
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Here  are  two  views 
of  our  1936  Trouba- 
dour, Walter  O'Keefe. 
And  the  lady  above, 
of  course,  is  Deane 
Janis,  singer  with 
the   Camel  Caravan. 


office  hours,  delegates  as  much  work  as  he  can  to  his  asl 
sistants,  spends  a  good  deal  of  his  time  behind  a  flat! 
topped  desk,  sits  in  on  conferences,  and  plays  golf  whefl 
he  gets  the  chance. 

"When  evening  comes  you'll  be  much  more  likely  to 
find  him  at  home  by  the  fireside  with  his  family  than  our 
making  the  rounds  of  the  night  clubs.  And  no  one  who 
hasn't  snatched  hot  dogs  from  station  lunch  wagons  be- 
tween trains  or  pulled  into  a  strange  town  at  two  a.  m 
can  fully  appreciate  just  what  a  luxury  that  is. 

"I've  done  all  the  rest  of  it.  I've  worked  in  places  run 
by  gangsters.    I've  sung  in  night  clubs  where  you  had  U> 
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shout  down  the  customers.  I've  played  a  different  tank 
town  every  night  for  weeks  on  end.  I've  gone  to  hed  at 
dawn  and  got  up  at  night.  Now  I'm  in  radio.  I  don't 
have  to  do  it  any  more.  And  I  hope  I'll  never  have  to 
do  it  again.  I'm  crazy  ahout  my  wife.  I'm  the  father  of 
that  marvelous,  that  unique  child,  Michael  O'Keefe,  and 
I  get  a  great  kick  out  of  my  work.  I  guess  that's  enough 
for  any  man." 

( )'Keefe,  the  master  of  ceremonies  on  one  of  the  most 
popular  shows  on  the  nation-wide  Columbia  network,  has 
come  a  long  way  from  the  day  of  his  professional  debut 
in  a  borrowed  dress  suit  several  sizes  too  big  for  him,  as 
second-row-third-from-the-left  in  the  Notre  Dame  Glee 
Club. 

Out  of  the  story  that  he  told  me  I  tried  to  find  some 
reasons  for  his  rather  astonishing  progress.  There  seemed 
to  be  two. 

One  was  a  piece  of  advice  given  him  by  a  friend  on  the 
occasion  of  Walter's  first  promotion  from  office  boy  and 
sweeper-outer  of  the  South  Bend  News-Times  to  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Fort  Wayne  News- 
Sentinel. 

"Walter,"  said  his  friend,  "whatever  you  decide  to  do 
— if  you  want  to  make  money,  multiply  yourself." 

Walter  never  forgot  that.  Every  chance  he  got,  he 
multiplied  himself  by  multiplying  his  audience,  going  from 
neighborhood  entertainments  to  vaudeville  to  picture 
houses  to  movies  themselves  and  finally  to  radio,  where,  of 
course,  his  audience  on  any  given  Tuesday  or  Thursday 


Characteristically  he  didn't  let  his  loneliness  get  him 
down.  He  started  out  whistling  up  the  street,  ringing 
doorbells  and  asking  if  anyone  wanted  a  boy  to  help  with 
the  furnace  as  part  of  his  board.  At  one  of  the  houses 
Mrs.  Knute  Rockne  came  to  the  door.  The  Rocknes 
took  him  in  and  were  like  foster  parents  to  him  all  dur- 
ing his  stay  in  college. 

Word  soon  got  around  that  Walter  had  a  voice.  But 
that  didn't  turn  out  to  be  such  a  good  break,  either,  be- 
cause he  soon  was  in  such  demand  for  off-campus  activ- 
ities that  he  had  no  time  for  his  studies.  One  of  the 
college  priests  finally  came  to  his  rescue  by  ruling  that 
Walter  would  have  to  be  paid  for  his  extra-curricular 
entertaining. 

After  college.  Walter  had  a  try  at  the  advertising  busi- 
ness. But  he  couldn't  seem  to  stay  away  from  the  songs- 
and-patter  racket.  So  before  long  he  found  himself  on 
the  vaudeville  stage. 

"It  was  the  kind  of  an  act  for  which  the  agents  used 
to  wire :  'Can  pencil  in  for  three  days  at  Kalatiwzoo  sub- 
bing far  animal  act,'  "  O'Keefe  recalled. 

Finally  he  got  his  chance  for  a  week's  billing  at  a 
vaudeville  house  on  a  big-time  circuit.  He  had  dreamed 
of  that  chance  for  months.  When  he  stepped  out  on  the 
stage,  he  was  so  excited  he  got  the  lines  of  his  song  all 
twisted  up,  so  that  the  audience  didn't  know  what  to 
think.  But  O'Keefe  knew  what  to  think.  He  thought  he 
was  through. 

But  instead  of  walking  off,  he  stopped  and  began  to 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  O'Keefe 
enjoy  the  scenery  in  the 
lovely  garden  of  their 
Western  Connecticut  home. 


It  looks  like  a  large 
doughnut  to  dunk  in  that 
cup  of  coffee!  But  maybe 
Walter  is  equal  to  itl 


And  here  is  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  O'Keefe's — Baby 
Michael  and  Daddy  Walter 
front   of   their  home. 


night  is  multiplied  many  thousand  times.  And  he  has 
found  that  his  friend's  advice  worked.  Every  time  his 
audience  went  up,  his  pay  check  went  up.  Thus  he  finds 
himself  today  in  radio  and  big  business. 

The  other  clue  to  his  success  is  the  knack  he  has  al- 
ways had,  a  knack  which  seems  to  consist  of  an  unbeat- 
able combination  of  courage  and  resourcefulness,  for 
turning  bad  breaks  into  good  ones. 

From  the  time  he  left  his  home  in  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut and  went  out  to  Notre  Dame,  a  homesick  kid  with- 
out friends,  with  very  little  money,  he  has  had  that  knack. 


gag  about  it.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  them  with  him 
and  he  turned  his  act  into  a  sensation.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  his  informal  ad-libbing  style  which  was  later 
to  make  him  famous  as  a  master  of  ceremonies. 

-He  really  was  just  catching  hold  in  vaudeville  when  he 
was  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis.  This  was  the  worst 
break  of  all !  But  as  soon  as  the  first  horror  of  it  had 
passed  and  he  knew  he  wasn't  going  to  be  crippled,  lie 
settled  down  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  First  he  wrote  a 
play.  Then  he  started  writing  song  lyrics.  The  play 
never  was  produced.  But  he  (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Here  is  fair 
Harriet  with 
her  very  own 
blonde  hair. 


"I  CAN'T  get  over  it!"  exclaimed  Harriet.  "I  simply 
cannot  get  over  it  .  .  .  the  movies  .  .  .  the  radio  .  .  .  tin- 
difference  .  .  . 

"I  can't  get  over  the  difference  there  would  have  been 
in  my  life,  in  our  lives,  Ozzie's  and  mine,  if  we  had  been 
in  Hollywood  making  pictures  instead  of  on  the  air  mak- 
ing music. 

"I  can't  say  that  I  find  any  great  difference  in  the  per- 
sonalities of  the  screen  and  radio  people.  I  really  don't 
know  enough  picture  people  as  yet.  But,  all  show  people 
are  the  same,  intrinsically,  I  think.  They  all  have  warm 
hearts  and  generous  impulses  and  friendliness.  They're 
all  just  swell.  I  ought  to  know,  too.  Being  as  I  was 
carried  on  the  stage  for  my  first  appearance  at  the  ripe  old 
age  of  six  weeks,  spoke  my  first  lines  at  the  age  of  three 
and  retired  from  the  profession  along  around  seven  in 
order  to  learn  three  or  four  Rs  at  St.  Agnes  Academy  in 
Kansas  City.  I  boarded  there  for  about  eleven  years.  The 
same  school,  by  the  way,  which  Joan  Crawford  attended 
a  bit  before  my  time.  And  my  mother  was  an  actress  and 
my  father  a  producer,  so  I  came  by  the  theatre  naturally 
and  all  of  the  people  in  the  entertainment  world  are  so 
much  my  own  people  that  I  don't  think  I  could  draw 
comparisons. 

"But  the  thing  I  can't  get  over  is  the  difference  between 
being  on  the  air  and  being  on  the  screen. 

Down  in  the  left  corner,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oswald  George  Nelson,  better  known  as 
Ozzie  Nelson  and  Harriet  Hilliard.  And 
below,  Harriet  with  Randolph  Scott,  in 
a  scene  from  "Follow  the  Fleet,"  the 
ively  new  RKO-Radio  musical  film. 
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"I'm  just  amidships  of  my  first  picture  and  that's  all  I 
need  to  show  me  the  difference.  Why,  in  Hollywood,  in 
the  movies,  you  have  every  advantage,  every  glamour, 
every  resource  toward  attractivness  known  to  the  ingenu- 
ity of  man.  You  have  make-up,  gorgeous  clothes,  mag- 
nificent settings,  expert  lighting.  You  can  use  your  face 
and  your  body  and  do  things  with  your  hair  and  your 
eyes  and  your  hands  and  your  feet,  you've  got  all  of  your- 
self to  work  with,  and  you  have  camera  experts  and  sound 
experts  and  battalions  of  experts  hovering  over  you,  their 
lives  dedicated  to  the  service  of  beautifying  you  if  you're 
not  a  born  beauty,  enhancing  your  beauty  if  you  are.  If 
ever  there  was  a  place  where  a  sow's  ear  can  be  trans- 
formed into  a  silk  purse,  Hollywood  is  that  place !  Why, 
a  girl  would  have  to  be  absolutely  an  Ug  not  to  look  attrac- 
tive in  pictures ! 

"It's  easier,  I'll  say  that,  to  make  the  grade  in  pictures 
than  it  is  to  do  so  on  the  air. 

"For  on  the  air  we  are  shorn,  we  are  absolutely  stripped 


She  looks  like  a  fine  bet  for  the.  movies,  doesn't 
she?  And  Harriet  now  is  cutting  the  corners  to 
stardom.  Do  you  prefer  her  blonde  or  bru- 
nette? (Her  hair  was  dyed  for  "Follow  the  Fleet.") 


and  denuded  of  everything  but  a  voice.  Just  a  little,  lone, 
solitary  thread  of  a  voice  is  all  we  have  to/ sell'.  And  you 
can't  put  greasepaint  on  a  voice,  nor  light  it,  nor  doll  ii 
up,  nor  anything.  And  into  that  voice,  that  all-by-itself 
voice,  must  be  packed  and  crammed  all  of  the  glamour,  the 
appeal  and  sex  appeal  and  beauty  and  ^race  and  come- 
hither  and  what-have-you  that,  in  pictures,  we  are  plastered 
with.  If  we  haven't  got  some  one  qualification  or  another 
for  the  screen,  they  can  give  it  to  us.  They  didn't,  for 
instance,  want  me  to  be  a  blonde,  so  they  changed  me  into 
a  brunette.  Child's  play.  But  you  can't  give  anything  to 
a  voice— no  one  can  help  you  on  the  air.  You  can't  give 
a  voice  lighting,  nor  sets,  nor  glamour.  We  on  the  air 
have  not  even  our  bodies  to  help  us  out — no  faces,  no 
hands,  nor  feet,  nor  hair,  nor  eyes.  We  have  only  a 
voice  and  that  voice  has  to  do  the  whole  job,  or  else.  .  .  . 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  please.  I  don't  mean  to 
imply  for  one  moment  that  you  don't  have  to  have  ability, 
and  a  lot  of  it,  to  get  on  in  (Continued  on  page  70) 
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When  you  listen  to 
Dorothy  Lamour  it's  well 
for  you  to  realize  what 
a  beautiful  young  lady 
she  really  is  in  person. 
Her  voice  does  not 
belie  her  appearance. 


^/  Peatce  and 


A  program  hilariously  bent  on  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  Old  Man  Gloom  is 
Al  Pearce  and  His  Gang,  presented  by 
Pepsodent.  In  the  upper  left  hand  corner 
is  jovial  Al,  himself;  to  the  right  is  Andy 
Andrews,  singing  comic;  left  center  is  Ar- 
lene  Harris,  the  chatterbox;  'ight  center 
is  Harry  Foster,  tenor;  and  lower  left  is 
blonde-headed  Mable  Todd. 


Some  glimpses,  not  goofy,  of  the 
Grade  Allen  you  have  not  met 

2?y  Kutk  (feti 


OU'VE    heard    that    time-worn  expression 
"dumb  like  a  fox,"  a  thousand  and  one  times, 
perhaps — but  if  there  is  a  person  whom  it  fits 
like  the  Prince  of  Wales'  best  Sunday  uniform, 
that  person  is  that  dumbest  of  all  Dumb  Doras, 
radio's  Grade  Allen. 
Did  you  read  what  she  said  when  she  got  back  from 
that  trip  to  Europe  with  her  husband,  George  Burns? 
"Why,  Europe's  the  funniest  place!     Everybody  over 
there  is  a  foreigner!" 

There's  no  telling  how  many  millions  of  men,  women 
and  children  have  listened  to  Gracie  and  George  during 
the  four  years  they've  been  on  the  air — but  you  can  bel 
your  last  dime  that  if  the  New  Deal  ever  gets  around  to 
having  them  surveyed,  ninety-nine  point  three  per  cent  of 
them  will  agree  that  Grade's  so  dumb  she  thinks  the  AAA 
is  the  baseball  league  where  Dizzy  Dean  got  his  start. 

But,  if  several  millions  of  radio  listeners  didn't  laugh 
at  Gracie's  dumbness,  she  wouldn't  be  living  in  that  charm- 
ing penthouse  on  Park  Avenue.  Nobody  knows  that  bet- 
ter than  Gracie — that's  why  she  keeps  on  being  dumb. 
Of  course,  when  those  few  millions  who  laugh  at  her  stop 
to  think  about  it,  they  know,  too,  that  Gracie  isn't  really 
dumb.  They  know  that's  just  part  of  the  act ;  it's  in  the 
script.  But  what  they  don't  know  and  wouldn't  ever  guess 
is  not  how  dumb  Gracie  isn't,  but  how  smart  she  is.  No 
one  would  guess  that  who  hadn't  seen  her  in  the  one  place 
where  she  can  stop  being  radio's  highest  priced  comedi- 
enne and  assume  the  role  of  Mrs.  George  Burns,  house- 
wife, mother  and  business  partner.  That  one  place  is  in 
her  home. 

That  sounds  suspiciously  like  a  gag,  because  every  time 
a  feminine  star  of  the  stage  or  the  screen  or  the  air 
achieves  sufficient  importance  to  engage  a  press  agent,  the 
said  press  agent  immediately  makes  it  his  first  duty  to  in- 
form the  world  at  large  that  his  client  is  a  true  home 
woman  and  that  she  never  is  happier  than  when  in  the 
kitchen  broiling  a  nice  tasty  dish  of  pate  de  foi  gras. 

But  Gracie  isn't  one  of  these  phoney  "home  women." 
She  never  goes  into  the  kitchen  except  during  her  regular 
tours  of  inspection.  She's  smart  enough  to  know  that  she 
can  hire  a  good  cook  and  keep  George  Burns  happy  and 
his  digestion  hitting  on  all  twelve.  But  her  home  runs  like 
clock-work.  Her  servants  are  well  trained.  The  chil- 
dren's nurses  are  effident.  There  is  never  a  domestic  hitch 
to  mar  the  even  tenor  of  the  Burns  menage.  Any  simper- 
ing idiot  whose  knowledge  of  domestic  science  stops  at 
knowing  how  to  open  a  can  can  pose  for  a  publicity  pic- 
ture,, clad  in  a  gingham  apron  and  standing  before  the 
kitchen  range — but  it's  an  art  to  {Continued  on  page  62) 
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If  th'n  Gracie 
♦  he  siren — or 
••Miltie-Wilti.Y' 
lovely  nemesis? 

■  ■ 


HOW  DID 
THEY  ©ET 
ON  THE  AIR  ? 


Some  of  radio's  fledgling  stars 
tell  us  how  they  won  their  jobs 


Deane  Janis  (circle) 
sings  with  the  Camel 
Caravan.  At  the  far 
left  is  Lucy  Monroe, 
now  on  several  pro- 
grams. (Center)  Dur,- 
elle  Alexander,  of 
the  Whfteman  broad- 
casts, and  (left)  Niela 
Goodelle,  talent  plus. 


HOW  did  they  get  their  jobs? 

Twelve  months  ago  many  of 
this  season's  radio  stars  were  un- 
known. Today  they've  become  the 
current  year's  microphone  genera- 
tion. You  hear  their  voices  on 
sponsored   programs,  or,  if  you 

frequent  the  networks,  you  see  dozens  of  new  faces  at 
broadcasts  and  rehearsals. 

No  one  seems  to  be  able  to  tell  outsiders  how  this  mys- 
terious feat  of  landing  a  fat  commercial  air  contract  is 
accomplished.  Yet  here  are  some  thirty-odd  recent  out- 
siders who,  as  happens  each  season,  have  accomplished 
that  very  thing.  And  you,  if  you've  radio  ambitions  of 
your  own,  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  how  they  did  it 
and  why  you  can't  do  it,  too. 

You  may  try  to  find  out  how  the  new  stars  landed  their 
jobs  but  unless  you're  on  the  inside  you  seldom  get  full 
details.  Maybe  you'll  read  stories  about  them.  The 
stories  will  give  complete  biographical  details  until  sud- 
denly a  nice  vague  paragraph  begins :  "It  was  natural  that 
radio  should  be  Miss  So-and-so's  next  step,  and  an  audi- 
tion won  her  a  commercial  contract,"  or  "Mr.  Doe  soon 
found  himself  recruited  into  the  ranks  of  radio,"  or 
"Radio  took  note  of  Miss  Blank  and  invited  her  to  try  out 
for  the  Such-and-such  program,"  and  so  on.  And  you 
still  don't  know  how  they  actually  went  about  getting  that 
audition,  or  getting  recruited,  or  taken  note  of.  The 
landing  of  ether  jobs  seems  to  be  the  one  phase  of  the 
industry  that  is  never  bared  by  publicity. 

So  the  best  wav  to  obtain  full  information  seemed  to 


be  to  ask  the  new  stars.  That's 
what  Fve  done.    And  you.  who 
naturally  befieve  that  "pull."  suc- 
cess in  an  amateur  contest,  or  es- 
tablished   prominence    in  some 
other  field  of  entertainment  are 
about  the  only  paths  into  radio, 
have  a  surprise  coming  to  you.    This  season's  crop  of 
fresh  talent  is  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  still  are  more 
ways  of  breaking  into  radio  that  you  can  shake  a  stick  at. 

I'm  going  to  tell  you,  shorn  of  life  histories  and  vague 
statements,  the  honest  truth  that  an  outstanding  group  of 
the  air's  newcomers  told  me  when  I  asked  them  indi- 
vidually : 

"How  did  you  get  on  the  air?" 

Take  the  case  of  Niela  Goodelle.  A  few  months  ago, 
at  the  date  of  this  writing,  Niela  was  desperately  out  of 
work.  She'd  been  on  the  road  with  the  Follies  too  long 
for  Broadway  to  remember  what  slight  fame  she  had 
along  its  star-studded  thoroughfare.  She'd  auditioned  for 
both  networks  and  been  rejected.  Her  future  was  so 
generally  black  she  was  about  to  desert  show  business  for 
the  more  secure  career  of  marriage  to  a  Middle  West 
lawyer. 

Then  she  became  the  sole  bright  star  of  the  Cutex 
program  on  Sunday  nights. 

What  happened  ?  As  Niela  told  it  to  me,  George 
Piantidosi  of  the  Harms  Music  Company  gave  her  a  per- 
sonal note  to  Al  Jolson.  Niela  had  plugged  many  a 
Harms  tune  for  Mr.  Piantidosi  and  in  return  for  her 
remembered    kindness   he    (Continued    on    page  72) 
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Lewis  J.  Valentine,  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 


TO  THE  average  family  grouped  comfortably  about  a 
loudspeaker,  radio  is  important  principally  because  it 
brings  into  the  living-room  the  dulcet  tones  of  a  romantic 
tenor,  the  rhythm  of  a  famous  band  or  the  gags  (not 
always  funny)  of  a  high-salaried  comic.  Perhaps,  in 
some  households,  its  importance  is  rated  by  the  fact  that 
it  enables  one  to  get  the  thrills  of  a  football  game  which  is 
being  played  thousands  of  miles  away,  because  it  brings 
the  baseball  scores,  or  because  it  carries  the  progress,  poll 
by  poll,  speech  by  speech,  of  a  national  convention. 

As  a  provider  of  entertainment  and  dispenser  of  news, 
there  is  no  question  that  the  radio  ranks  high  in  American 
life.  There  is,  however,  another  side  to  radio,  a  side 
which  fiction  writers  and  movie  scenarists  are  just  dis- 
covering— the  value  of  radio  in  America's  unending  war- 
fare against  criminals. 

On  this  subject  no  one  is  better  qualified  to  speak  than 
Lewis  J.  Valentine,  New  York  City  s  police  commissioner 
and  the  head  of  the  greatest  crime-fighting  force  in  the 
world,  despite  what  the  mystery-writers  say  of  London's 
Scotland  Yard  or  the  scientific  Surete  of  Paris.  Commis- 


sioner Valentine,  whose  task  is  the  policing  of  over  seven 
millions  of  people,  is  head  of  the  largest  radio  patrol  in 
the  world  and  he  finds  it  a  great  aid  to  his  department. 

"I  consider  radio  the  greatest  advancement  in^  police 
work  since  the  invention  of  finger  printing,"  declared 
Commissioner  Valentine.  "The  cataloguing  of  finger- 
prints was  a  great  aid  to  police  in  determining  who  had 
committed  a  crime,  but  radio  often'  aids  in  apprehending 
the  criminal  in  the  very  act,  moire  frequently  preventing 
the  crime  before  it  is  committed. 

"Consider  the  figures  of  our  radio  patrol  and  you'll 
have  no  trouble  in  appreciating  the  assistance  it  has  been 
to  the  police  department  We  started  the  system  on 
February  23rd/ 1932,  and  in  ten  months  of  that  year  made 
1,029  arrests,  which  number  was  increased  to  -3,330  the 
following  year  and  4,641  last  year.  In  September  of 
1935,  the  radio  patrol  already  had  accounted  for  4,517 
arrests,  indicating  that  the  same  proportional  progress  is 
being  made.  The  crews  of  these  radio  cars  annually  re- 
cover $1,100,000.00  worth  of  property.  /  / 

"The  New  York  Police  Department  has  497  ears 


After  the  escaping 
murderers  sped  the 
police  radio  car. 


Here  is  Commissioner  Valentine,  swift 
nemesis  of  criminals  and  very  capable 
and  active  guardian  of  public  safety. 


tells   of   the"  remarkable 

equipped  with  receiving  sets,'' as  well  as  ten  boats  and  two 
motorcycles.  There  are  233  cars  on  duty  every  hour  of 
the  day  and  night,  with  two  uniformed  policemen  in  each, 
as  well  as  ten  squad  cars,  each  carrying  four  detectives. 
And  the  squad  cars,  of  course,  are  not  readily  recognizable 
as  department  cars. 

"There- lire  312  square  miles  of  territory  to  police  in 
New  York^  but  the  cars  are  so  distributed  that  one  can  get 
to  the  scene  of  a  crime  two  minutes  after  the  alarm  is 
turned  in.  The  Department  receives  about  100  calls  a 
day,  as  well  as  answering  about  the  same  number  of 
fire-alarms.  Incidentally,  the  speed  with  which  radio 
cars  answer  fire  alarms  has  resulted  in  a  noticeable  de- 
crease in  false  alarms,  always  a  source  of  serious  annoy- 
ance to  the  fire  department." 

Commissioner  Valentine,  on  a  visit  to  Boston  last 
spring,  experimented  with  two-way  radio,  in  which  the 
police  cars  also  transmit  messages.  He  was  quick  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  such  a  system  but  he  believes  that,  for 
the  present,  it  would  be  impractical  to  install  it  in  the  cars 
of  the  New  York  department. 

"First  of  all,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  expense  to  in- 
stall transmitting  sets  in  our  police  cars,"  explained  the 
Commissioner.  "Then,  again,  in  New  York  there  is  al- 
ways a  telephone  handy.  There  are  1,500,000  public  and 
private  phones  in  New  York,  as  well  as  1,500  police  signal 
booths,  located  at  strategic  points.  That  gives  the  patrol 
cars  and  citizens  abundant  opportunity  to  communicate 
with  Headquarters." 

All  police  calls  are  taken  at  Headquarters,  240  Center 
Street,  Manhattan,  where  there  are  twelve  operators  on 
duty  at  all  times,  working  in  the  regular  eight-hour  shifts 
of  the  police  department,  4  P.M.  to  midnight,  midnight 
to  8  A.M.  and  8  A.M.  to  4  P.M.  There  also  is  another 
series  of  switchboards  there,  to  handle  the  routine  calls  of 
the  department,  leaving  the  others  uncongested  for  alarms. 

The  radio  department  is  under  the  supervision  of  Dep- 
uty Chief  Inspector  Gerald  Morris,  Superintendent  of 
Telegraph.  It  was  Inspector  Morris  who  revealed  that 
September  was  the  busiest  month  of  the  year  for  alarms, 
due  possibly  to  people  returning  from  summer  vacations 
and  discovering  that  their  homes  had  been  broken  into 
and  that  the  evening  was  the  busiest  time  for  calls,  with 
family  arguments  drawing  calls  from  neighbors,  burglaries 
being  discovered  and  robberies  being  attempted. 

As  soon  as  an  alarm  is  received  at  Headquarters  it  is 
conveyed  to  an  announcer,  who  sits  at  a  huge  U-shaped 


work   done  by  police  radio  cars 


table,  with  maps  of  the  five  boroughs  before  him.  Spread 
out  over  the  maps  are  black  metal  discs,  representing  the 
location  of  the  radio  cars,  with  white  numerals  indicating 
the  car.  He  writes  out  the  alarm,  perceiving  at  a  flash 
what  cars  are  nearest  the  scene,  and  hands  it  to  another 
announcer  who  broadcasts  it. 

As  soon  as  cars  are  sent  on  a  call,  the  discs  are  turned 
upside  down,  with  the  numbers  showing  red  on  the  re- 
verse side.  If  another  alarm  comes  from  that  neighbor- 
hood, those  cars  are  not  called  on  again,  but  others  which 
are  nearest  the  scene  are  sent.  A  car  which  answers  a 
call  is  not  given  another  assignment  until  it  has  reported 
by  telephone. 

A  metal  ring  encircles  any  disc  which  represents  a  car 
that  reports  mechanical  difficulties  and  a  radio  repair  car 
is  dispatched  immediately.  A  time  signal  is  transmitted 
every  half-hour  as  a  check  on  the  receiving  sets.  All  cars 
receive  the  alarms,  but  only  those  assigned,  and  any  cars 
of  the  Detective  Division  which  happen  to  be  within  a 
radius  of  five  blocks,  proceed  to  the  scene. 

Police  Headquarters  is  the  center  of  a  teletype  system 
which  embraces  eight  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Delaware,  Massachu- 
setts and  Rhode  Island.  All  police  alarms  from  these 
States  are  automatically  received  and  filed.  Those  in 
which  the  New  York  City  police  can  assist  are  acted  upon 
immediately. 

Asked  to  give  a  few  examples  of  the  efficacy  of  radio 
patrol,  Commissioner  Valentine  smiled.  "There  are  so 
many  each  month — each  day,  in  fact — that  it  is  impossible 
to  single  out  the  most  important  examples,"  he  answered. 
"However,  I  recall  a  few. 

"A  hardware  merchant  in  the  Wallabout  Market  section 
of  Brooklyn  phoned  in  and  said  that  some  men,  who  had 
purchased  a  quantity  of  cutlery  from  him,  had  given  a 
counterfeit  five-dollar  bill  in  payment.  He  gave  the 
license  number  of  their  car  and  a  description  of  the  men. 

"The  alarm  was  broadcast  immediately.  A  cruiser  car 
with  detectives  was  sent  to  the  home  address  obtained 
from  the  license  tag.  It  takes  just  one  minute  for  the 
department  to  obtain  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner 
of  any  New  York  State  license  tag.  A  regular  radio 
patrol  car  picked  up  the  suspects  in  another  section  of 
Brooklyn.  They,  of  course,  denied  their  guilt,  but  a  search 
of  the  car  revealed  the  cutlery  they  had  purchased  with 
the  counterfeit  money.  It  resulted  in  the  arrest  of  a  long- 
sought  gangster,  often  suspected  {Continued  on  page  54) 


RADIO  STARS 


Wherein  our  radio  favorites  bravely 
attempt  to  answer  fans'  questions 


Virginia 
Verrill's 
program 
is  "Vocals 
by  Ver- 
rill  ." 
Conrad 
Thibault 
is  again 
on  the 
"Show- 
boat." 


Helen  Mar- 
shall sings  on 
Sigmund 
Romberg's 
program. 
Odette 
Myrtil,  of 
"Evening 
in  Paris." 


Is  There  Any  Talent  Elsewhere 
in  Your  Family? 

Helen  Jepson:  "My  daughter 
seems  to  be  a  bundle  of  rhythm."' 

Pat  Padgett:  "If  there  was  any 
talent  anywhere  in  mv  family  1 
wouldn't  be  answering  this." 

Pick  M alone:  "My  wife  wants  to 
know  what  you  mean  by  elsewhere." 

Jessica  Dragonette :  "All  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family  are  musical  and 
literar\ 

John  Barclay:  "Mv  mother  is  a 
very  talented  writer.  artist  and  a 
powerful  public  speaker.  I  am  the 
only  professional  in  the  family." 

Gabriel  Heatter:  "Lots  of  it.  But 
they  are  all  in  the  business  world 
where  each  day  isn't  a  nightmare  of 
care  and  worry.'' 

Nick  Dawson:  "My  father  had  a 
fine  baritone  voice  and  considerable 
dramatic  ability.  My  sister  has  a 
lovely  soprano  and  her  children  are 
quite  musically  inclined." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "My  uncle. 
Oley  Speaks,  the  composer,  not  to 
mention  my  mother  and  father  who 
were  both  musical.  My  mother 
taught  and  played  piano :  dad  sang 
and  also  played  several  instruments. 
One  brother  is  quite  musical — plays 
the  piano  well." 

Ray  Perkins:  "Sister  Grace  Per- 
kins (Mrs.  Fulton  Oursler)  is  a 
novelist,  scenarist,  and  short  stor} 
writer  of  some  prominence,  Sister 
Bobby  Perkins  was  in  musical 
comedy  until  her  marriage  a  few 
years  ago.  My  daughter,  Wendy 
Gav  Perkins,  is  a  ballet  dancer  at  the 
age  of  three.  The  rest  of  the  family 
are  great  listeners." 

Benay  Vetiuta:  "My  younger 
sister  is  a  popular  singer  in  Holly- 
wood, also  does  designing.  My  pa- 
ternal grandmother  was  an  artist." 

Patti  C  ha  pin:  "My  entire  family 
is  rather  musical.    Mv  mother  used 


to  sing  beautifully.  One  of  my 
sisters  is  a  graduate  of  Curtis  Insti- 
tute, another  sang  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
One  of  my  brothers  conducted  for 
Meyer  Davis  for  about  ten  years — 
in  fact  each  of  my  brothers  and 
sisters  either  sings  or  plays  some  in- 
strument." 

Rudy  Vallee:  "My  sister  is  musi- 
cal, and  my  brother  is  talented  in  the 
writing  and  sketching  fields." 

David  Ross:  "My  father  is  a  poet 
and  philosopher.  My  mother,  when 
a  girl,  was  a  gifted  musician.  My 
two  sisters  are  students  of  sociology  ." 

Al  Pearce:  "Yes — my  brother  Cal 
is  an  excellent  singer  and  has  sunt; 
duets  with  me  since  1915.  both  on 
the  stage  and  over  the  air." 

Niela  Goodelle:  "Yes.  My  mother 
was  a  singer  and  my  grandmother  a 
pianist." 

Mark  li'arno7v:  "1  expect  my  sonj 
to  become  a  great  violinist  some  day. 
My  opinion,  however,  is  reserved  on 
this    point    since   he    still    is  very; 

young." 

Lanny  Ross:  "My  mother  is  anj 
accomplished  pianist." 

Charles  Carlile:  "The 
family  sings,  dances,  drinks, 
a  good  time  in  general." 

Ralph  Ginsburgh:  "My 
a  very  talented  pianist." 

Don     Amcchc:  "My 
brother,  age  twenty,  is  now  playing | 
the  part  of  Jack  Armstrong,  'All] 
American  Hoy."  " 

Bernice  Claire:  "My  brother! 
plays  a  mean  harmonica." 

Harriet  Hilliard :  "  M  other-actress  j 
Dad — a    director;    and    Ozzie.  o( 
course." 

George  Olsen:   "And  how!  Ktlu 
Shutta." 

Eddie    C  antor:  •  "My  daughter.) 
Marjorie,  aged  twenty,  writes;  Edni 
sixteen,  plays  piano  and  has  severa 
compositions  to  her  credit.  The  othe 
three  eat,  (Continued  on  page  1C" 
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DISCRIMINATING  WOMEN   ARE  TALKING  .  .  .  ABOUT   CAMEL'S   COSTLIER  TOBACCOS! 


Miss  Mary  de  Mumm 

"Camel's  flavor  is  so  mild  that  you 
enjoy  the  last  one  as  much  as  the 
first.  In  the  enjoyment  of  smok- 
ing and  in  its  effect,  Camels  cer- 
tainly make  a  great  difference." 


Miss  Vivian  Dixon 

"I  always  smoke  Camels — they're 
so  much  milder  and  smoother.  And 
I  never  get  tired  of  their  flavor. 
Camels  never  give  me  that  'I've 
been  smoking  too  much'  feeling." 


Miss  Mimi  Richardson 

"Smoking  a  Camel  is  the  quick- 
est way  I  know  to  relieve  fatigue. 
Camels  always  refresh  me.  And 
I  love  their  taste.  They  seem  to 
be  milder  than  other  cigarettes." 


Mrs.  Langdon  Post 

"Enthusiasm  is  very  contagious. 
Look  at  the  way  the  smart  young- 
er set  are  all  smoking  Camels.  I 
think  I  know  why.  Camels  never 
affect  your  nerves." 


You  either  like  Camels  tremendously 
or  they  cost  you  nothing 


We  have  a  vast  confidence  in 
Camels.  First,  we  know  the  to- 
baccos of  which  they  are  made 
— and  what  a  difference  those 
costlier  tobaccos  make  in  mild- 
ness and  flavor.  Then,  too,  we 
know  thegenuine  enthusiasm  so 
many  women  have  for  Camels. 

We  are,  naturally,  most  anx- 
ious to  have  you  try  Camels — 
to  smoke  a  sufficient  number 
to  be  able  really  to  judge  them. 
And  of  course  it's  only  fair  that 
such  an  experiment  be  made 
at  our  risk.  If  you  don't  like 
Camels,  they  cost  you  nothing. 
If  you  do  like  them — and  we're 
sure  you  will  —  their  flavor,  their 
mildness,  the  new  pleasure 
you'll  get  from  smoking  them, 
will  make  this  experiment  worth 
your  while. 

We  invite  you  to  read  and 
accept  our  money-back  offer. 


Q]loney-C&>ac(c  (^Jnvllaiion 
rxj  (Camels 

Smoke  10  fragrant  Camels.  If  you  don't 
find  them  the  mildest,  best -flavored 
cigarettes  you  ever  smoked,  return 
the  package  with  the  rest  of  the  ciga- 
rettes in  it  to  us  at  any  time  within  a 
month  from  this  date,  and  we  will  refund 
your  full  purchase  price,  plus  postage. 

(cflgned) 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
Winston- Salem,  North  Carolina 


©  1936.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS! 


Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS— Turkish  and 
Domestic — than  any  other  popular  brand. 


RADIO  STARS 


Miss  Phyllis  Konta,  whose  fresh,  glowing  beauty  startled  society  at  her  debut, 
says:  "I  use  Pond's  Cold  Cream — how  could  I  have  blackheads  or  blemishes! " 


3  Common  Skin  Fault; 


zvzfA  f/ie  ~ame 
Yace 


-%urUnder  SJdn 


ASK  any  girl  what  skin  fault  bothers 
JTx.  her  most — A  surprise,  if  it  isn't 
one  of  these!  Blackheads  and  blemishes 
are  forever  coming,  once  they  get  a  start. 
Every  new  one,  a  new  embarrassment. 
And  who  does  not  fret  over  coarse  pores  ? 

The  three  commonest  skin  faults — 
and  the  ones  that  show  up  most.  Anv 
one  of  them  can  spoil  the  prettiest  face! 

All  three  have  the  same  secret  begin- 
nings—  in  the  under  layers  of  your  skin! 
Learn  to  strike  at  them  there,  where  they 
start — and  you  have  the  key  to  getting 
rid  of  them. 

L'nderneath,  tiny  oil  glands  are  over- 
worked. They  give  off  a  thick  clogging 
oil.  Pores  stretch.  Dirt  settles  in  them. 
Blackheads!  .  .  .  Later,  blemishes. 

But  it's  simple  to  fight  off  all  three. 
You  can  rouse  that  faulty  underskir, 
keep  little  glands,  nerves  and  cells  func- 
tioning healthily— with  the  regular  use 


Miss  Eleanor  Roosevelt 

daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Latrobe 
Roosevelt  of  Washington,  D.  C.  Her  skin  is 
fine  textured, delicate.  "Pond's  Cold  Cream," 
she  says,  "freshens  and  tones  my  skin.  For 
year*  it  has  kept  my  pores  6ne  as  can  be." 


How  they  begin 

Below  that  dark  top 
layer,  oil  gland  s, 
nerves,  cells  must  be  active 
to  keep  your  outer  skin  fine, 
smooth,  clear.  When  they 
fail,  skin  faults  start ! 


of  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  For,  Pond's  spe- 
cially processed  oils  sink  deep — loosen 
that  clogging  matter.  As  you  pat  it  in 
smartly,  you  reach  your  underskin  — 
stimulate  it  deep  down! 

Every  Night,  bring  out  the  dirt,  make-up, 
and  skin  secretions  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Wipe  it  all  off.  Now  apply  more  cream.  Pat  it 
in  hard  —  to  get  at  that  neglected  underskin! 

Every  Morning,  and  during  the  day,  repeat 
this  treatment.  Your  skin  comes  softer  every 
time.  Powder  goes  on  beautitully. 

Keep  up  these  Pond's  patting  treatments. 
As  blackheads  soften,  take  a  clean  tissue — 
press  them  right  out.  Now  blemishes  stop 
coming.  Your  skin  becomes  finer  textured. 
Your  whole  face  takes  on  new  winning  charm! 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  pure.  Germs  cannot 
live  in  it. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept.C-128,  Clinton,  Conn. 

Rush  special  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for 

0  treatments,  with  generous  samples  of  i  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 

1  enclose  lot  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name  .  


Street, 
City_ 


Copyright.  1936.  Pond's  Exrraci  Company 
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is  your 


Five\fears 
Yoi 


•  Use  a  lipstick  that's 
warranted  to  make 
your  Mouth  look 
Young  and  Appealing 

IF  YOUR  LIPS  are  ever  dry  and 
rough  looking  .  .  .  marked  with 
little  crinkly  aging  lines  like  the 
lines  on  a  peeled  orange  ...  try  the 
new  Cutex  Lipstick.  See  if  it  doesn't 
take  off  5  years! 

CutexLipstick  is  warranted  to  con- 
tain a  special  oil  to  nourish  your  lips 
and  keep  them  young  looking.  Cutex 
Lipstick  stays  on  for  hours  without 
drying  your  lips.  It's  delightfully 
smooth,  yet  never,  never  greasy. 

No  streaking,  no  ugly  color  rim. 
There's  no  excuse  today  for  dry, 
rough  lips.  Try  Cutex  Lipstick  today 
and  be  young!  At  your  favorite 
store.  50f!  in  4  smart  colors— Natural, 
Coral,  Cardinal  and  Ruby  to  har- 
monize with  Cutex  Liquid  Polish. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 

CUTEX 


M&nkattani  Minute  Men 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


but  rarely  convicted.  He  is  now  in  prison. 

"Another  of  the  cases  to  the  credit  of 
the  radio  patrol  is  the  prevention  of  a 
suicide.  A  woman  called  excitedly  one 
morning  to  say  that  she  had  discovered  a 
note  from  her  roommate  in  which  the  lat- 
ter said  she  was  going  to  commit  suicide 
by  jumping  from  a  mid-town  building  at 
noon.  She  gave  a  discription  of  her  room- 
mate and  at  11.58  police  from  a  radio 
car  found  the  woman  on  the  observation 
tower  of  the  building  and  thwarted  her 
effort.  Without  radio,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  police  to  act  as  quickly 
as  they  did  in  this  case.  And  had  they 
been  two  minutes  later,  there  would  have 
been  a  suicide. 

"Just  as  in  that  instance,  the  radio  isn't 
always  used  for  the  apprehension  of  crimi- 
nals. I  recall  a  case  in  Brooklyn,  involving 
a  bed-ridden  cripple,  an  old  lady.  Late 
one  night,  all  alone  in  her  apartment,  she 
fell  from  her  bed  and  was  unable  to  rise. 
She  called  the  police,  by  tugging  the  phone 
from  a  stand  near  the  bed,  and  explained 
her  predicament.  A  radio  car  was  dis- 
patched to  the  address,  the  police  entered 
by  way  of  the  fire-escape  and  lifted  the 
woman  back  to  her  bed. 

"The  celerity  with  which  radio  enables 
the  police  to  act  is  shown  by  an  attempted 
hold-up  in  Brooklyn.  A  man  called  in 
from  the  Parkville  section  to  say  that  he 
had  been  held  up  and  that  his  assailant 
had  fled  in  a  Manhattan-bound  subway 
train.  On  receipt  of  the  alarm,  a  police- 
man of  a  radio  car  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  crime,  descended  to  the  subway 
tracks  and  flagged  a  train  as  it  was  ap- 
proaching a  station.  From  the  broadcast 
description,  he  was  able  to  pick  his  man 
out,  bring  him  back  to  the  scene  for  iden- 
tification and  make  the  arrest.  That  cer- 
tainly would  have  been  impossible  without 
the  use  of  radio. 

"Over  our  teletype  machine  we  received 
an  alarm  from  the  Xew  York  State 
Police  one  night,  telling  of  a  murder  in 
Peekskill,  Xew  York,  about  forty  miles 
up-State.  It  reported  the  license  number 
of  the  stolen  car  in  which  the  murderers 
had  fled.  Within  a  few  hours  the  car  was 
stopped  on  the  Bowery,  the  suspected  mur- 
derers arrested  and  returned  to  Peekskill 


Wendell  Hall,  NBC's  "Red-Headed 
Music    Maker,"    goes  sledding. 


where  they  stood  trial  and  were  convicted 
"Not  the  least  important  part  radio  play 
in  police  work  is  the  mobility  it  gives  us 
At  4  A.  M.,  a  time  of  the  morning  whe 
many  loads  of  valuable  merchandise  ar 
unloaded,  we  received  the  report  that  ai 
empty  Alack  truck  had  been  stolen  i 
lower  Manhattan.  The  alarm  was  broad 
cast,  with  a  description  of  the  truck,  an 
a  radio  car  picked  it  up  shortly  afterwar 
in  Brooklyn. 

"Instead  of  stopping  the  truck  at  once 
the  police  trailed  it  to  a  garage.  Ther 
they  arrested  three  men  and  recovered 
load  of  eggs,  which  had  been  stolen,  bu 
the  theft  of  which  had  not  yet  been  re 
ported  to  us.  The  arrested  men  talke 
and,  on  their  information,  another  radi 
car  was  sent  to  a  Manhattan  address  wher 
two  men,  who  were  awaiting  the  arriva 
of  the  stolen  truck,  also  were  taken  int 
custody." 

Thus  did  Commissioner  Valentine  recite 
the  various  uses  of  the  radio  patrol,  a 
force  which  effectively  and  protectively 
manages  to  blanket  the  largest  city  in  the 
world.  Incidentally,  the  police  department 
also  is  licensed  to  broadcast  to  ships  at 
sea  and  has  for  this  purpose  a  transmitting 
station  with  a  range  of  200  miles.  In  the 
event  of  a  maritime  disaster  within  the 
vicinity  of  Xew  York,  this  station  would 
be  invaluable,  since  it  would  enable  the 
concentration  of  ambulances  at  whatever 
point  survivors  were  landed. 

With  a  waterfront  of  587  miles,  such 
a  station  is  a  necessity  for  Xew  York's 
police.  It  is  separate  from  the  regular 
radio  broadcasts,  although  located  in  the 
same  room  and  it  sends  and  receives  its 
messages  in  the  International  Code. 

While  you  may  have  thrilled  in  the  j 
movies  to  the  "Calling  All  Cars!  Calling 
All  Cars!"  signal,  so  popular  with  the] 
cinema  crime  authors,  Xew  York  Cityj 
broadcasts  its  alarms  less  sensationally.  | 
Its  signals  are  opened  by  calling  the  num-  ] 
ber  of  the  cars  assigned  to  the  alarm. 

The  Xew  York  Police  transmitters  I 
operate  on  a  frequency  of  2,450  kilocycles,  I 
or  122.4  meters.  They  do  not  broadcast  I 
in  code,  but,  for  expediency's  sake,  list  the  I 
reason  for  the  alarm  by  one  of  three  num- 1 
bers,  30,  31  or  32.  The  first  is  to  investi- 1 
gate  suspicious  persons  or  circumstances,] 
the  second  to  arrest  a  specified  individual,  I 
while  "32"'  means  that  a  crime  lias  been  J 
committed. 

To  the  question,  how  valuable  is  radio 
in  police  work,  you  have  only  to  consider  I 
the  grand  total  of  the  radio  patrol  of  the  I 
Xew  York  Police  Department  for  43 1 
months— 13,517  arrests  and  the  recovery  I 
of  nearly  a  half-billion  dollars  in  stolen  I 
property.  So  the  next  time  you  twirl  the  I 
dial,  remember  that  radio  not  only  hriugsv 
crooners  into  your  home,  but  serves  tol 
keep  criminals  out.  And  while  you  can  f 
tunc  out  any  program  which  doesn't  ap- 
peal, there  is  no  such  avenue  of  escape] 
for  the  criminal.  Radio,  the  watchdog  I 
of  science,  is  throwing  a  ring  of  blue-coats] 
around  him  every  hour  of  the  twenty -tour.' 
The  End 
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WHY  SHOULDN'T  I  TAKE  IT  EASY  ON  WASHDAY 
WHEN  THERE'S  A  MODERN  SOAP  THAT 
SOAKS  CLOTHES  WHITER  AND  BRIGHTER 
WITHOUT  SCRUBBING  OR  BOIL- 
ING? NOT  ONLY  THAT,  BUT- 


Rinso  actually  makes  my  clothes  last  2  or  3  times  longer. 
That's  because  Rinso's  active  suds  safely  lure  out  dirt  and 
get  clothes  whiter  and  brighter  without  harsh  washboard 
scrubbing.  Even  stubborn  dirt  on  cuffs  and  edges  yields  to 
a  little  gentle  rubbing  between  the  fingers. 

Rinso  gives  thick,  sturdy,  lasting  suds  —  even  in  hard- 
est water.  No  chips,  bar  soaps  or  powders  ever  needed. 
Wonderful  suds  for  dishwashing  and  all  cleaning.  They  get 
rid  of  grease  like  magic.  Dishes  don't  have  a  greasy  film 
left  on  them.  And  Rinso  is  kind  to  your  hands  —  it  doesn't 
make  them  red,  rough  looking.  Try  Rinso  —  and  see! 

Grand  for  washers,  too  ' 
Rinso  is  recommended  by  the  makers  of  33  famous  washers 
for  safety  and  for  whiter, 
brighter  washes.  Tested 
and  approved  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 
Buy  the  BIG  economical 
household  package. 


THE  BIGGEST-SELLING  PACKAGE  SOAP  IN  AMERICA 


Kinso 

•         THE  C,DM.nu  ittfi  J 


THE  GRANULATED 
SOAP 


BOO"* 


a 


M0* 


I  OPENED  IT  AND  FOUND  A 

CAKE  OF  LIFEBUOY  !  MY  FACE 
FLAMED.  IN  A  FLASH  I 
REALIZED  MY  TROUBLE  _*B.O.'' 


SOMEHOW  I  COULDNT  PLEASE  MY 
PATIENTS.  TIME  AFTER  TIME  I 
WOULD  BE  DISMISSED  FROM  A 
CASE  AFTER  A  FEW  DAYS 


OF  COURSE  I  BEGAN  USING 
LIFEBUOY  AT  ONCE.  NEVER 

AGAIN  HAVE  I  BEEN 
DISMISSED  FROM  A  CASE. 
NOW  I  HAVE  A  FINE  POSITION 
IN  A  DOCTOR'S  OFFICE  — 
THANKS  TO  LIFEBUOY  I 


THEN  I  TOOK  CARE  OF  A  DOCTORS 
WIFE  WITH  A  BROKEN  HIP.  SHE 
ALWAYS  INSISTED  ON  LIFEBUOY 
FOR  HER  BATH.  WHEN  I  LEFT 
SHE  GAVE  ME  A  MYSTERIOUS 
PACKAGE 


MISS  X,  I  NEVER 
CEASE  TO  MARVEL 
AT  THE  FRESH 
CLEARNESS  OF 
YOUR  COMPLEXION ! 


I  CAN 
THANK 
LIFEBUOY 
FOR  THAT! 


Protect  your  complexion  with  gentle, 
cleansing  Lifebuoy!  See  your  skin 
smoother,  younger!  "Patch"  tests  on  the 
of  hundreds  of  women  prove  Lifebuoy  is 
milder  than  many  so-called  "beauty  so 

A  timely  warning! 

This  letter  in  picture  form, 
from  a  real  nurse,  is  a  real 
warning  to  everybody.  Use 
Lifebuoy!  It  purines  pores, 
stops  "B.O."  (body  odor). 

Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau 


deep- 
grow 
skins 
20% 
aps." 
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Don't  be  annoyed  by  rust  stains,  spots  and 
incrustations  in  a  toilet  bowl.  They're  easy 
to  remove.  Without  unpleasant  scrubbing. 
Let  Sani -Flush  do  the  work  for  you. 

Sani-Flush  is  a  scientific  formula,  created 
to  remove  ugly  marks  from  toilet  bowls.  Buy 
a  can.  Try  putting  a  little  in  the  bowl.  (Fol- 
low directions  on  the  can.)  Flush  the  toilet. 
See  how  the  porcelain  sparkles!  Odors  are 
killed,  not  covered  up.  Sani-Flush  is  odorless. 

You  can  purify  the  hidden  trap  under  the 
toilet  bowl  with  Sani-Flush.  No  other 
cleaning  method  can  do  this.  Sani-Flush  is 
also  effective  for  cleaning  automobile  radiators 
(directions  on  can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug, 
hardware,  and  five-and -ten-cent  stores — 25 
and  10  cent  sizes.  The  Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Sani-Flush 


SS*HSToaE  WlTHOUTSCO^Jjjl 


Your  Iron  Fairly  Glides! 


This  modern  way  to  hot  starch  offers 
you  advantages  worth  knowing. 
Simply  add  boiling  water  to  dissolved 
Quick  Elastic— nomixing,  nocooking, 
no  bother  as  with  lump  starch.  Ends 
stickingand  scorching.  Restores  elas- 
tici  ty  and  that  soft  charm  of  newness. 


Special 

TRIAL 

OFFER 


THANK  YOU 


J  THE  HUBINGER  CO.,  No.  980,  Keokuk,  la. 

Send  me  your  trial  offer  cheek  good  for 5c  on  the  pur- 
chase of  a  larpe  10c  package  of  Quick  Elastic  Starch,  and 
your  free  folder,  "That  Wonderful  Way  to  Hot  Starch." 


Name  . 


Address 
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and  cakes  are  better  than  hers !  I'm  a 
pretty  good  baker,  I  guess,  for  I  can 
make  bread  and  rolls  and  coffee  cakes,  as 
well  as  the  more  showy  sweets.  And  my 
doughnuts  are  great !" 

Her  chuckle  as  she  said  this  was  a  de- 
light to  hear. 

"I  use  a  yeast-raised  dough  for  my 
doughnuts,"  she  continued ;  "they're  real 
old-fashioned,  you  see.  I  can  make  up  a 
batch  of  four  dozen  and  in  two  days 
they're  all  gone !" 

Kate  didn't  tell  me  how  many  of  these 
^lie  herself  consumes,  but  as  she  refuses 
to  diet  I  imagine  she  cooperates  in  the  in- 
roads on  this  generous  supply. 

For  Kate  likes  to  eat  and  insists  upon 
having  food  with  her  meals.  No  bird 
rations  or  calorie  charts  for  her !  No 
anaemic  piece  of  lettuce  tastefully  (?) 
dressed  in  mineral  oil,  masquerading  as  a 
lunch !  No  dinner  consisting  of  a  lean 
lamb  chop  and  a  slice  of  pineapple !  No 
meal,  actually,  that  would  even  remotely 
conform  to  the  Hollywood  Diet,  ever  ap- 
pears in  Kate's  home.  That's  why  a  bid 
to  dine  at  her  house  is  not  "just  another 
dinner  invitation,"  but  a  golden  opportunity 
to  learn  what  an  honcst-to-goodness  home- 
cooked  meal  should  be. 

This  is  a  menu  for  a  dinner  typical  of 
one  that  would  be  served  at  Kate  Smith's. 
I  wrote  it  down,  word  for  word,  as  she 
gave  it  to  me. 

Menu  for  Kate  Smith's  Favorite 
Dinner 
Chilled  Tomato  Juice 
Virginia  Fried  Chicken 
Southern  Marshmallow  Szvcet  Potatoes 
Green  Peas 
Currant  Jelly 
Home- Made  Parker  House  Rolls 
Kate  Smith's  Fruit  Salad 
Grandmother's  Chocolate  Layer  Cake 
Coffee 

Here,  in  her  very  own  words,  too,  is 
Kate's  description  of  the  various  dishes 
that  appear  on  her  menu,  given  without 
hesitation  when  I  begged  her  to  let  me 
have  them. 

"Of  course  you  can  have  my  recipes," 
Kate  assured  inc.  "I  always  cook  by  a 
recipe,  too,  although  I  have  a  habit  of  tast- 
ing as  I  go  along.  Some  of  my  recipes 
I've  typed  out  myself  for  future  reference, 
although  I  have  a  line  memory  and  can 
remember  a  lot  of  them  by  heart.  Others 
I  have  scrawled  on  bits  of  paper  from  time 
to  time.  I'm  always  going  to  get  them 
copied  in  a  more  legible  form  but  I  never 
seem  to  get  around  to  it." 

(And  no  wonder,  when  you  think  that 
Kate  broadcasts  three  times  a  week,  with 
the  necessary  rehearsals,  of  course,  and 
that  besides  this  she  does  extensive  charity 
work.  But  this  girl — Kale  is  only  twenty- 
seven,  you  know — seems  to  thrive  on 
work !  At  one  time  she  appeared  at  the 
Palace  in  New  York  for  eleven  consecu- 
tive weeks,  breaking  all  records  for  that 
theatre,  carried  out  her  broadcasting  sched- 
ule and  threw  in  some  hospital  work  for 
good  measure.    And  in  over  1200  broad- 


casts since  Kate  has  been  on  the  air,  she 
has  missed  only  one  scheduled  program 
because  of  illness.  Who  said  that  you 
must  diet  to  keep  well?) 

"Let's  start  with  the  first  course,"  di- 
rected Kate  as  I  got  out  pencil  and  paper 
and  copied  down  what  she  said.  "Gener- 
ally I  like  to  begin  a  meal  with  a  fruit 
cup,  but  since  we  have  included  a  fruit 
salad  it  would  be  better  to  have  tomato 
juice  as  a  starter." 

Kate's  the  gal  who  knows  a  balanced 
meal  when  she  sees  one ! 

"I  make  my  own  tomato  juice,"  she  went 
on.  "I  strain  a  can  of  tomatoes,  add  a 
little  salt  and  sugar — I  go  by  taste  entirely 
for  the  amount,  as  tomatoes  vary — then  I 
put  in  a  few  drops  of  Worcestershire 
sauce.  I  also  add  water  because  I  like 
very  thin  tomato  juice.  It  must  be  served 
thoroughly  chilled. 

"Next  on  my  menu  we  have  chicken, 
cooked  as  I  was  taught  to  cook  it  in  Vir- 
ginia. I'll  give  you  the  recipe  for  that,  all 
typed  out — so  many  fans  asked  for  this 
recipe  that  I  always  have  an  extra  supply 
on  hand.  I  also  have  a  copy  for  you  of 
the  directions  for  making  Mashed  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Southern  style.  It's  a  family 
favorite. 

"I  cook  peas  with  a  little  bit  of  sugar 
to  make  them  sweet  and  a  tiny  pinch  of 
soda  to  keep  them  green.  Not  too  much 
soda,  mind  you,  or  they'll  pop  out  of  their 
skins !  Of  course  they  should  be  boiled 
gently  in  as  little  water  as  possible,  in  an 
uncovered  saucepan. 

"W  ith  this  chicken  dinner  I  always  serve 
home-made  Parker  House  rolls  and  currant 
jelly.  If  I'm  too  busy  to  make  the  rolls, 
Frieda,  my  housekeeper-cook,  can  follow 
my  recipe  perfectly."  (You  will  be  able 
to,  too.  I'll  tell  you  later  on  how  to  get 
a  copy  of  this  recipe.) 

"Following  the  main  course  comes  a 
fruit  salad.  The  one  I  mentioned  before 
is  a  swell  one  and  such  a  special  favorite 
of  mine  that  I'd  be  delighted  to  have  you 
name  it  after  me."  (Which  I  did,  as  you 
will  see  from  the  menu.)  "These  are  my 
directions  for  making  it : 

Kate  Smith's  Fruit  Salad 

1  package  lime-flavored  gelatin 

2  cups  ivatcr 

1  cup  small  green  seedless  grapes 
%  cup  chopped,  pitted  dates 
I/2  apple,  diced 
1  small  banana,  diced 
%  cup  coarsely  broken  nut  meats 

"Dissolve  lime  gelatin  in  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  on  the  package 
in  which  it  comes.  Chill  until  it  begins  to 
set.  Add  the  grapes  which  have  been  cut 
in  halves  lengthwise,  the  dates,  apple,  ba- 
nana and  nut  meats.  Fold  these  into  the 
gelatin  mixture  carefully.  (Don't  beat 
them  in,  says  Kate,  or  the  mixture  will 
get  frothy.)  Turn  mixture  into  individual 
molds  which  -have  been  rinsed  in  ice  water. 
When  firm,  unmold  each  on  a  single  leaf 
of  crisp  lettuce.  Garnish  with  a  dab  of 
whipped  cream  topped  with  a  red  Mara- 
schino cherry,  to  add  color. 
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"The  chocolate  layer  cake  that  I  always 
serve,"  Kate  went  on,  when  she  was  sure 
that  I  had  everything  written  down  cor- 
rectly, "is  one  made  according  to  a  recipe 
of  my  grandmother's.  She's  my  mother's 
mother  and  both  she  and  my  grandfather 
are  simply  wonderful  for  their  age.  We 
are  an  exceptionally  long-lived  family — 
my  great-grandmother  having  lived  to  be 
ninety-six !  There  were  fourteen  in  her 
family,  for  whom  she  did  all  the  cooking 
(together  with  the  house  work  and  some 
of  the  farm  work  during  the  harvest). 
Her  meals  must  have  agreed  with  her  chil- 
dren, for  five  of  them — my  grandmother's 
sisters — are  still  living,  and  they  range  in 
age  from  sixty-two  all  the  way  up  to 
eighty-nine ! 

"My  grandmother  is  a  fine  cook — every- 
thing Mother  and  I  know  about  cooking 
she  taught  us.  Her  chocolate  cake  is  the 
best  of  all  the  marvelous  things  she  bakes," 
said  Kate  with  conviction.  "The  layers 
have  a  rich  yellow  color  given  them  by 
the  three  yolks  called  for  ;  while  the  icing, 
which  is  made  from  the  reserved  whites, 
is  a  dark  chocolate-y  brown  and  sticky. 
It  never  really  gets  hard,  you  see,  and 
it  never,  never  cracks.  It  doesn't  have  to 
be  cooked,  either,  which  is  another  thing 
that  recommends  it." 

Well,  that's  a  point  that  should  recom- 
mend it  to  all  of  us,  isn't  it?  I'm  glad 
to  report  that  I  also  can  praise  Kate's  other 
recipes  as  enthusiastically  as  I  do  this  one. 
You  will  find  those  that  I  have  not  given 
you  already,  in  this  month's  recipe  leaflet : 
the  Virginia  Fried  Chicken,  the  Marsh- 
mallow  Sweet  Potatoes  and  the  Parker 
House  Rolls — as  well  as  "Grandmother's 
Chocolate  Layer  Cake"  with  the  "sticky" 
frosting ! 

If  Kate  sends  her  doughnut  recipe  in 
time  (she  couldn't  find  it  when  I  was  there 
but  promised  to  send  it  along  later),  I'll 
be  able  to  include  that,  too. 

Want  to  have  them  all,  free?  Well,  just 
send  in  the  coupon  at  the  end  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Then  you,  too,  will  be  able  to  make 
all  these  treats.  Just  think  that,  as  you 
serve  these  dishes  proudly  to  your  family 
or  your  friends  in  your  home,  Kate  Smith 
may  be  serving  the  identical  dishes  in  her 
own  New  York  apartment ! 

So  if  you  want  to  be  as  buoyant  as  this 
fine  singer  and  charming  young  woman, 
acquire  some  of  her  reasons  for  being  jolly 
by  sending  for  her  very  own  recipes,  this 
very  day ! 

PS.  Please  don't  bother  Kate  with 
your  reci[>e  requests.  We've  had  hundreds 
of  copies  printed  up  in  leaflet  form  and 
she  zvould  just  turn  your  requests  over  to 
us  to  fill,  anyivay.  But  fill  them  zve  will — 
and  gladly. 


THE  RADIO  HOSTESS  DEPARTMENT, 
RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE, 
149  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  Kate  Smith's  very 
own  recipes  for  her  favorite  foods — 
at  absolutely  no  cost  to  me. 


NAME. 


STREET  

CITY   STATE. 


WHAT  A  SURPRISE  WHEN  YOU  TASTE  IT! 


A millionaire's  dish"  is  exactly 
right.  If  you  had  a  high-priced 
chef  in  your  kitchen,  he  couldn't  pre- 
pare spaghetti  that  would  [taste  any 
more  delicious  than  Franco -American! 

Eleven  different  ingredients  are  used  to 
make  the  sauce.  Zestful  tomato  puree  is 
smoothly  blended  with  golden-mellow 
Cheddar  cheese,  then  skillfully  seasoned 
to  savory,  mouth-melting  goodness. 
"Perfect!"  you'll  exclaim  when  you 
taste  it  "The  best  spaghetti  I  ever  ate." 

Costs  less  than  home-cooked 

Imagine,  you  actually  pay  less  than  3^  a 
portion  for  this  delectable  dish. 
A  can  holding  three  to  four 
portions  is  usually  no  more  than 
ten  cents.  That  wouldn't  cover 
the  price  of  all  your  ingredients 
plus  the  cost  of  cooking  them 
at  home,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
time  and  trouble  you're  saved. 


No  cooking  or  fussing  needed;  simply 
heat  and  bring  to  the  table.  "And  it  actu- 
ally tastes  better  than  home- cooked," 
women  declare.  No  wonder  so  many 
are  changing  to  Franco-American. 

Delicious  "economy"  meals 

Are  you  worried  over  rising  food  costs? 
Is  it  hard  to  plan  economical  menus 
your  family  will  enjoy?  Call  on  Franco- 
American  to  help  you!  Its  tempting, 
piquant  sauce  adds  savory  zest  to  a  sim- 
ple meal,  gives  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
a  truly  "expensive"  flavor,  transforms 
left-overs  into  a  dish  fit  for  a  king. 
And  here's  another  saving. 
Franco -American  contains  so 
much  real  food  value  it  can 
easily  take  the  place  of  meat 
at  lunch  or  supper.  Order 
several  cans  from  your  grocer 
today.  Your  family  will  love 
it — and  so  will  your  budget! 


MADE      BY      THE      MAKERS     OF      CAMPBELL'S  SOUPS 
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k  TEETH 
LOOK 


-nemuae /)/ie  tided  a 
half  way  tootk Jba4te 

Don't  waste  another  day  on  half  way 
dental  care.  Superficial  cleansing  may 
keep  your  teeth  white — for  a  while! 
But  when  your  neglected  gums  grow 
soft  and  tender,  all  the  half  way 
measures  in  the  world  won't  preserve 
your  teeth. 

Now — while  your  teeth  are  still  firm 
and  sound — replace  half  way  care 
with  the  tooth  paste  that  does  both 
jobs.  Forhan's  whitens  your  teeth  and 
fights  the  menace  of 
spongy  gums  at  the 
same  time. 

Why  quit  half  way 
in  caring  for  your  teeth 
when  Forhan's  gives 
two- fold  protection  at 
the  price  of  most  or- 
dinary tooth  pastes? 
Be  safe.  Get  Forhan's 
today! 

Forhan's 

does   /cleans  teeth 

BOTHJOBS  \SAVES  GUMS 


Your  Kodak  Picture 
ENLARGED 

mrr  sxioincn 
rKrr  enlargement 

I  I  ILL  of  any  SNAPSHOT 

Your  favorite  snapshots  of 
children,  parents  and  loved 
ones  are  more  enjoyable 
when  enlarged  to  8x10  inch 
size — suitable  for  framing. 
These  beautiful,  permanent  enlarge- 
ments bring  out  the  details  and  fea- 
tures you  love  just  as  you  remember 
them  when  the  snapshots  were  taken. 
Just  to  get  acquainted,  we  will  enlarge  any 
kodak  picture,  print  or  negative  to  8x10 
inches — FREE — if  you  enclose  25c  to  help 
cover  our  cost  of  packing,  postage  and  cler- 
ical work.  The  enlargement  itself  is  free. 
It  will  also  be  beautifully  hand  tinted  in 
natural  colors  if  you  want  it.  We  will 
acknowledge  receiving  your  snapshot  im- 
mediately. Your  original  will  be  returned 
with  your  free  enlargement.  Pick  out  your 
snapshot  and  send  it  today. 

GEPPERT  STUDIOS  Des  Moines.lowa 


(Continued  from  page  39) 


sold  the  title  to  the  movies,  got  the  songs 
published  and  on  the  strength  of  them 
got  hired  out  to  Hollywood  as  a  song 
writer. 

Then  the  first  song  boom  passed  and 
O'Keefe  found  himself  back  in  New  York 
with  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  He  spent  the 
dollar  on  a  kidding  wire  to  Tex  Guinan 
and  as  a  result  she  sent  for  him  to  come 
and  do  his  kidding  for  dough  on  her  floor 
show. 

For  several  years  O'Keefe  worked  in 
the  gayest  spots  of  the  prohibition  era,  for 
Tex  Guinan,  for  Barney  Gallant,  and 
others.  All  the  time  he  kept  wishing 
someone  would  offer  him  a  nice  nine-to- 
five  job  that  paid  well.  But  every  offer 
always  turned  out  to  be  from  another 
night  club.  This  was  especially  true 
after  he  had  married  Roberta  Robinson, 
the  stage  star.  Walter  wanted  to  settle 
down.  But  working  such  cockeyed  hours 
as  he  did,  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope. 


Finally  he  got  his  chance  at  radio.  But 
that  didn't  turn  out  to  be  such  a  good 
break  as  it  seemed,  either.  On  his  first 
show  he  followed  Winchell  and  his  job 
was  to  be  as  much  like  Winchell  as  pos- 
sible. That  cramped  him  because  his 
style  was  so  different.  But  he  managed 
to  turn  it  to  advantage  by  injecting 
enough  of  his  personality  into  it  so  that 
he  was  signed  by  Xestle  the  following 
season.  Then  came  his  present  spot  on 
the  Camel  Caravan. 

That  suits  him  right  down  to  the 
ground.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  lead  that  normal  life  he  always  hasj 
dreamed  about.  There  is  more  to  this 
life  than  meets  the  eye,  in  fact  enough 
to  confound  his  Connecticut  neighbor  who 
thinks  all  he  has  to  do  is  dish  out  the  I 
baloney  twice  a  week. 

First,  there  is  the  matter  of  scripts. 
He  doesn't  sit  up  waiting  for  inspiration 
to  strike  him  in  the  small  hours  of  the 


Sally  Singer,  one  of  the  soloists  on  the  Ray  Block  Musical  Toast  program. 
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morning,  according  to  the  popular  notion. 
He  gets  his  ideas  by  methodical  pains- 
taking research,  combing  through  hun- 
dreds of  newspaper  clippings,  studying  the 
popular  fads  and  fancies  to  see  which 
ones  can  be  turned  into  a  laugh. 

"The  job  of  being  a  comedian  is  more 
like  being  editor  of  a  magazine  or  a  news- 
paper than  anything  else,"  he  said.  "The 
most  important  part  of  it  is  digging  up 
ideas  which  can  be  applied  on  the  radio. 
The  matter  of  making  them  funny  is  mere 
routine.  Sometimes  an  idea  can  be  stretched 
into  a  series. 

"One  of  our  most  successful  series  was 
the  hillbilly  sketches.  But  this  couldn't 
go  on  forever.  The  comic  possibilities 
were  limited.  There  was  the  yelling,  the 
shooting,  the  dirt,  the  illiteracy — and  that 
was  the  end  of  it. 

"Now  we  have  a  new  series  of  family 
sketches,  "The  O'Heels,"  which  seems  to 
be  catching  on  in  fine  shape  and  which 
gives  us  a  much  broader  scope. 

"We  whip  the  scripts  into  shape  on 
days  when  we  aren't  rehearsing,  and  we 
work  on  them  from  nine  to  five. 

"There  are  as  many  angles  to  this  job 
as  there  are  to  any  other  business  enter- 
prise. Busiest  of  all,  of  course,  are  the 
days  we  broadcast,  with  rehearsals,  in 
which  we  weld  the  final  show  together, 
lasting  from  noon  until  air-time. 

"As  air-time  approaches,  the  tension 
grows.  The  business  of  warming  up  the 
studio  audience  always  is  an  exacting 
one.  Then  there  is  the  show  itself  and, 
after  the  show,  the  rehearsal  of  the  next 
script  which  we  now  test  out  before  an 
audience.  And  after  that  comes  the  re- 
broadcast  to  the  coast  from  11 :30  to  mid- 
night. 

"But  I'm  down  at  the  office  again  the 
next  morning  at  nine.  For  there  are  many 
details  to  be  attended  to.  There  is  the 
matter  of  digging  up  old  songs  and  giv- 
ing them  a  new  twist.  The  old  classics 
seldom  have  the  right  appeal  just  as  they 
stand.  But  they  usually  give  me  the  germ 
of  an  idea  for  a  new  one  in  the  old  tear- 
jerking  vein.  For  example,  one  of  the 
current  successes :  "Father  Put  the  Cozv 
Away  and  Kcef>  It  Out  of  Sight,  'Cause 
I  Am  Heavy-Hearted  and  Cannot  Milk 
Tonight  .  .  .'  I  found  an  old  song  in  the 
library  with  the  same  idea,  and  then  wrote 
the  new  lyrics  for  it. 

"And  believe  me,  it  takes  some  digging 
to  find  them.  So  you  see,  in  addition  to 
being  in  the  idea  business,  we  also  are  in 
the  song  business. 

"Then  there  are  the  million  and  one 
things  you  can't  catalogue,  the  fan  mail, 
the  pictures,  the  interviews  and  the  con- 
tracts. 

"And  the  whole  thing  has  to  move  on  a 
schedule  which  is  just  as  rigid  as  the  pro- 
duction and  shipping  schedule  of  any  big 
business  firm.  Your  scripts  have  to  go 
to  the  typist  at  a  certain  hour  and  from 
the  typist  to  the  waiting  staff  of  mimeo- 
graphers  and  from  the  mimeographers  to 
the  client. 

"And  that's  what  my  friend  from  Con- 
necticut calls  'dishing  out  the  baloney  a 
couple  of  times  a  week.'  Well,  it's  okay 
by  me.  I'll  continue  to  dish  it  out  as  long 
as  the  public  will  take  it — provided  I  can 
sit  at  home  three  or  four  evenings  a  week 
— parking  my  dogs  on  the  andirons." 
The  Exd 


•  "Oo-hoo,  Mother! 
Come  right  away — 
Sister's  getting  all 
fixed  for  a  big  cry. 
And  you  know  how 
catching  it  is!  If  she 
cries,  I'm  going  to, 
too  —  'cause  she's 
my  own  twin  and  I 
feel  so  sorry!" 


•  "See  here — this 
ivoolly  sweater's 
making  her  a  little 
bit  prickly.  Hoiv 
well  I  know  the  feel- 
ing! Wouldn't  a  few 
shakes  of  our  slick, 
smooth  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  be  just 
the  thing?" 


•  ''Some  for  me, 
too?  Oh,  how  nice!  I 
just  love  to  feel  that 
soft,  slippery  pow- 
der going  all  tickly 
down  my  neck.  Let's 
not  have  it  just  at 
bath-time  —  let's 
have  it  often!  Then 
we'd  never  cry!  " 


&»'■> 

+ 

•  "I'm  Johnson's  Baby  Powder . . .  the  best  care- 
taker for  babies'  tender  skins!  My  silky  smooth- 
ness wards  off  chafes  and  rashes  — for  Fm  made 
of  finest  Italian  talc.  No  gritty  particles  and  no 
orris-root  .  .  .  Try  Johnson's  Baby  Soap,  Baby 
Cream  and  Baby  Oil,  too." 
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two  forms  of 
Winx  Mascara 
which  gives  you 

LONG,  LOVELY 

LASHES 

so  fascinating  to  men! 

by  LOUISE  ROSS 

UROM  Paris  comes  the  secret  of  this  super- 
■*■  mascara  called  Winx.  Instantly,  it  gives 
your  lashes  a  natural  accent.  It  makes  skimpy, 
pale  lashes  look  luxurious,  sparkling,  alive! 

You'll  never  realize  the  power  of  beauti- 
ful eyes  until  you  try  either  Cake  or  Creamy 
Winx— my  perfected  formula  of  mascara  that 
keeps  lashes  soft,  alluring.  Your  eyes- 
framed  with  lashes  darkened  by  Winx— will 
have  new  mystery,  new  charm. 

So  safe— smudge-proof,  non-smarting,  tear- 
proof— Winx  is  refined  to  the  last  degree. 
Yet  so  quick  to  apply— a  morning  applica- 
tion lasts  until  bed-time. 

Millions  of  women  prefer  Winx  to  ordi- 
nary mascara.  New  friends  are  adopting 
Winx  every  day.  Without  delay,  you,  too, 
should  learn  the  easy  art  of  having  lustrous 
lashes.  Just  go  to  any  toilet  counter  and  buy 
Winx.  Darken  your  lashes— note  the  instant 
improvement. 

Winx  is  presented  in  two  convenient  forms 
—the  ever-popular  Cake  (in  a  box)  and  the 
new  Creamy  (in  a  tube).  Each  includes  my 
perfected  formula.  They  differ  only  in  form. 
Each  form  has  its  enthusiasts— hence  I  offer 
both.  They  are  for  sale  at  all  10c  counters.* 


MY 


(Joan  tfiaurfrotd  Jlllce!  Radio,  Hut — 


WINX 


-0M  y 


if  If  you  art  not  near  a  10c  store,  you  may 
order  direct  from  Ross  Company,  243  West 
17th  Street,  New  York  City,  by  sending  10c, 
checking  whether  you  wish  □  Creamy  □  Cake 
□  Black  □  Brown  □  Blue. 

Name   

Street  

_(_^  M^36 
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that  he  looked  at  me  just  as  the  announcer 
said  'Quiet,  please,'  and  to  his  amazement 
he  saw  the  most  terrified  young  lady  it 
had  ever  been  his  lot  to  encounter.  My 
teeth  chattered,  and  I  remember  whisper- 
ing :  'I  can't  go  on'." 

The  Tone  presence  must  have  helped,  for 
somewhere  in  those  few  seconds  Joan 
found  her  voice  and  went  on  to  what 
everyone  said  was  a  swell  performance. 

The  fact  that  people  congratulated  her 
still  amuses  Joan,  for,  as  she  says :  "The 
character  I  played  was  supposed  to  be 
nervous  and  jittery  throughout  the  first 
act,  and  my  first  act  jitters  came  without 
any  beckoning  to  the  Muses.  Some  may 
call  it  acting,  but  I  call  it  being  just  plain 
scared." 

A  sincere  assurance  that  her  work  had 
been  excellent  in  every  respect  brought  a 
slight  snicker  from  Joan. 

"I  was  just  thinking,''  she  said.  "I  won- 
der how  my  jitters  would  have  registered 
if  I  had  been  doing  a  nice,  light  comedy?" 

Joan  thinks  screen  actresses  are  prob- 


ably better  fitted  for  radio  than  stage  stars, 
since  they  are  accustomed  to  the  micro- 
phone and  are  familiar  with  the  tricks  it 
can  play  on  one's  voice.  And  she  is  gen- 
uinely sorry  about  Helen  Hayes'  decision 
to  give  up  the  screen  and  devote  her  time 
to  radio  and  the  stage. 

"I  know  Helen  was  sincere  when  she  an- 
nounced her  retirement  from  the  screen," 
she  said.  "Helen,  naturally,  loves  the  stage 
and  her  work  on  Broadway  allows  her  time 
to  prepare  for  her  radio  broadcasts.  Her 
decision,  however,  is  Hollywood's  loss,  for 
she  is  one  of  the  most  charming  women  I 
ever  have  known." 

Joan  also  is  firm  in  her  conviction  that 
radio  and  the  movies  are  doing  things  to 
the  voices  of  some  of  our  better  opera 
stars.  A  singer  comes  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  where  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  using  all  the  volume  his  voice 
can  command,  gets  introduced  to  the  radio 
microphone  and  finds  himself  modulating 
many  of  his  fine,  full  tones.  For  example, 
Joan  recalls  one  opera  star  who,  after  a 


Here  is  an  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  episode  in  the  process  of  creation.  Freeman 
F.  Gosden  (Amos)  standing,  and  Charles  J.  Correll  (Andy)  seated,  pause  to 
read  over  a  few  lines  of  their  script.  The  famous  entertainers  write  their 
scripts  the  same  day  they  are  broadcast.  They  work  together  in  creating 
the  lines.    Andy  does  the  typing. 
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number  of  weekly  radio  broadcasts,  ap- 
peared in  concert  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Symphony  Orchestra.  His  high  notes 
were  clear  and  distinct  but  some  of  the 
lower  register  could  not  be  heard  past 
the  first  few  rows. 

"If  I  were  an  opera  singer,"  said  Joan, 
"I'd  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  microphone  before  I  ven- 
tured into  radio  or  pictures.  After  all,  the 
voice  is  more  important  than  its  mechanical 
reproduction,  and  a  singer,  rather  than 
modulate  a  tone  that's  meant  to  be  full, 
should  insist  that  the  microphone  be  moved 
far  enough  from  him  so  that  he  may  sing 
in  his  natural  voice." 

She  admires  Lawrence  Tibbett  for  doing 
just  that  when  he  first  came  to  Holly- 
wood. The  first  day  of  recording,  his  pow- 
erful voice  broke  the  mechanics  of  six 
microphones.  When  the  studio  insisted 
that  he  sing  in  a  softer  voice,  he  refused 
and  demanded  the  microphones  be  moved 
farther  from  him.  He  won  the  argument. 
If  an  opera  star  yields  to  the  dictates  of 
the  mike,  thinks  Joan,  he'll  wake  up  one 
morning  and  find  himself  a  crooner. 

Joan  enjoys  radio  and,  although  she's 
not  a  chronic  tuner-in,  she  listens  often. 
Her  favorite  program,  next  to  last  year's 
Metropolitan  Opera  broadcasts,  is  the 
Sunday  afternoon  concert  of  the  New  York 
Philharmonic  Society.  She  likes  good 
dance  music  when  she's  in  the  mood  for  it, 
and  is  simply  mad  about  a  good  blood- 
curdling murder  mystery. 

"  'The  Witches'  Hour'  on  Friday  nights 
is  one  of  my  favorites.  I  practically  freeze 
with  terror,  but  I  love  it.  Which  reminds 
me,  I  must  tip  off  Dorothy  Parker  and 
Phyllis  (Mrs.  Fred)  Astaire.  The  three 
of  us  are  probably  the  worst  horror  ad- 
dicts in  Hollywood." 

The  program  she  remembers  most  vivid- 
ly, however,  is  a  mild  and  folksy  affair — 
one  of  those  family  programs.  Joan  list- 
ened to  this  one  every  morning  at  ten. 
while  she  reclined  in  her  patio  enjoying 
her  daily  sun  bath.  Everything  was  lovely 
until  one  morning  she  became  so  interested 
she  forgot  to  turn  over  at  her  customary 
fifteen-minute  interval,  and  the  result  was 
that  quantities  of  thoroughly-baked  Craw- 
ford served  for  several  days  as  a  reminder 
of  her  favorite  morning  program. 

So  there  you  have  Joan's  attitude  toward 
radio.  She  likes  it  but  you  will  probablv 
agree  with  her  that,  for  a  hard-working- 
dramatic  actress,  an  active  career  on  the 
screen  would  never  be  happily  married  to 
an  active  career  on  the  air.  One  or  the 
other  would  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
she  ever  deserts  the  screen  for  the  stage, 
even  temporarily,  it  wouldn't  be  surprising 
to  find  her  working  off  her  excess  energy 
on  a  weekly  broadcast. 

And  if  you  think  the  Crawford  mike 
fright  isn't  genuine,  or  that  it's  simply 
an  act,  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
she  has  in  her  possession  a  complete  re- 
cording of  her  Within  The  Law  broad- 
cast— and  she  has  never  played  it! 

"A  few  weeks  ago  I  rounded  up  my 
courage  and  put  it  on  the  phonograph," 
explains  Joan,  "but  as  soon  as  my  name 
was  announced,  the  radio  jitters — or  what- 
ever it  is— got  me  and  I  yanked  the  record 
from  the  machine.  Right  now  it  reposes 
on  a  back  shelf  at  home,  where  I  guess 
it's  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  its  days." 
The  End 


HEART-BROKEN 


until  she  took 


her  dentist's  advice 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
with  the  Teeth! 

MAKE  sure  you  don't  have  bad  breath! 
Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 
penetrating  foam  removes  all  the  decaying 
food  deposits  lodged  between  the  teeth,  along 
the  gums  and  around  the  tongue — which  den- 
tists agree  are  the  source  of  most  bad  breath. 
At  the  same  time,  a  unique,  grit-free  ingredi- 
ent polishes  the  enamel — makes  teeth  sparkle. 

Try  Colgate  Dental  Cream— today!  Brush 
your  teeth  .  .  .  your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  . 
with  Colgate's.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied after  using  one  tube,  send  the  empty  tube 
to  COLGATE,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  We  will 
gladly  refund  TWICE  what  you  paid. 


COLGATE 
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DEMAND  A  POLISH 
THAT  DOESN'T  STREAK  OR  PEEL 


GLAZO'S  AUTHENTIC  COLORS 

WEAR  2  TO  4  DAYS  LONGER 

1A/HAT  are  the  things  that  every 
"•smart  woman  expects  of  her  nail 
polish?  It  must  be  outstandingly 
lovely!  It  must  apply  easily  and  evenly, 
without  streaking.  It  must  wear  long 
and  gracefully,  without  peeling  or  chip- 
ping—or your  nails  will  soon  look 
shabby. 

Glazo's  glorious  colors  are  approved 
by  beauty  and  fashion  authorities. 
Glazo  has  solved  the  streaking  problem 
—  and  it's  the  easiest  to  apply,  with  its 
special,  improved  brush.  And  because 
Glazo  is  so  superior  in  quality,  it  wears 
days  longe--  than  you've  been  accus- 
tomed to  expect. 

Just  try  Glazo,  and  discover  how 
lovely  your  hands  can  be.  Formerly 
much  more,  Glazo  Manicure  Prepara- 
tion are  now  only  20  cents  each. 


4jave  Ifou  Met  Mu.  (feotje  £uln!L? 


GLAZO 


(Continued  from  page  44) 


run  smoothly  and  efficiently  an  establish- 
ment like  that  of  Gracie  and  George. 

Fifteen  minutes  in  the  luxurious  living- 
room  of  that  Park  avenue  penthouse 
would  dispel  any  idea  that  Gracie  has, 
except  professionally,  the  least  trace  of 
dumbness.  Next  best,  perhaps,  might  be 
a  few  glimpses  of  the  real  Gracie — Gracie 
off  the  air,  off  the  stage,  off  the  screen. 

There  is,  for  instance,  Gracie,  the  wife. 

"George  comes  and  goes  as  he  pleases," 
explains  Gracie.  "Of  course  I  don"t  in- 
terfere with  him,  or  ask  him  where  he's 
going,  or  where  he's  been.  Do  you  sup- 
pose we'd  have  stayed  married  this  long, 
or  be  as  happy  together  as  we  are.  if  I  did 
things  like  that?  That's  particularly  true 
in  Hollywood.  After  a  day  in  the  studio. 
I  have  to  be  in  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  or  I'm 
a  wreck  the  next  day.  George  doesn't 
need  as  much  sleep  as  I  do.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  I  should  make  him  turn  the 
lights  out  at  ten  o'clock?  Is  there  any 
sense  in  my  objecting,  just  because  I'm 
tired,  if  he  wants  to  go  down  to  the  Brown 
Derby  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
sandwich  with  the  boys?" 

Then  there  is  Gracie  the  business  part- 
ner. 

"George  has  a  big  office  and  a  large 
staff,  you  know,"  explains  Gracie.  "Of 
course,  that's  necessary,  with  all  our  radio 
and  movie  work.  But  that's  one  place  I 
never  go.  The  office  is  George's  end  of  the 
business.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  even 
telephone  him  there  unless  it's  very,  very 
important.  Xo  man  likes  to  be  disturbed 
at  the  office  by  his  wife.  As  far  as  our 
work  is  concerned.  I  never  even  see  the 
script  until  rehearsal.  Often  I  don't  think 
so  much  of  some  of  the  jokes,  but  I  notice 
that  usually  the  ones  I  like  least  go  over 
best,  so  I've  found  it's  better  to  leave  all 
that  to  George.   He  knows  best." 

Take  a  look  at  Gracie  the  artist. 

"I  don't  know  why  people  have  the 
idea  the  British  lack  a  sense  of  humor." 


declared  Gracie,  speaking  of  her  trip 
abroad.  "British  audiences  appreciate  a 
joke  just  as  much  as  American  audiences. 
Why,  sometimes  they  simply  go  wild — 
stamp  their  feet,  shout,  applaud.  No  doubt 
the  misconception  concerning  their  sense 
of  humor  is  due  largely  to  the  difference 
in  the  colloquial  idiom.  I  remember  when 
George  and  I  played  in  London  the  first 
time,  seven  years  ago,  we  were  horrified 
because  all  of  our  gags  fell  flat.  There 
happened  to  be  another  American  troupe 
on  the  bill  and  I  asked  them  about  it. 
When  they  explained,  I  saw  what  wa  i . 
wrong  at  once.  One  of  our  gags,  for 
example,  revolved  about  the  word  'hug.' 
Now  it  seems  that  the  British  do  not  use 
the  word  'hug.'  Naturally,  they  didn't  get 
the  gag.  That  night,  we  changed  it  t  i 
'cuddle,'  and  it  stopped  the  show.  We 
had  another  joke  about  playing  'post 
office'  that  brought  as  much  response  as 
though  we'd  been  reading  an  excerpt  from 
the  Congressional  Record — only  it  wasn't 
that  funny.  Well,  I  discovered  that  in 
England  they  call  that  game  'postman's 
knock,'  and  when  we  made  the  change, 
the  gag  went  over  better  than  it  ever  had 
on  this  side  of  the  ocean." 

Gracie  met  George  Burns,  years  ago, 
when  he  was  playing  in  a  place  called 
Union  Hill,  in  New  Jersey.  She'd  gone 
backstage  with  a  girl  friend  who  was  on 
the  bill.  George  had  an  act  and  Gracie 
had  an  act.  When  they  decided  to  team  up. 
they  talked  things  over  and  Gracie  per- 
mitted George  to  use  his  act  for  the  team 
instead  of  hers.  Hers  required  scenery, 
which  cost  $300,  and  his  didn't. 

The  way  the  act  was  written,  George 
was  the  star  and  Gracie  was  the  stooge, 
although  the  word  "stooge"  hadn't  been 
coined  then.  George  had  all  the  funny 
lines,  and  Gracie  had  none.  But  when  they 
tried  out  the  act,  Gracie  got  all  the  laughs 
because  she  was  so  dumb.  Now  if  Gracie 
had  been  as  dumb  as  she  seemed,  then  and 


The  "Hollywood  Gossip"  broadcast.  Don  Wilson,  an- 
nouncer, (left)  with  Jimmy  Fidler  and  Margaret  Macdonald 
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there  the  promising  partnership  would  have 
dissolved  because,  having  garnered  all  the 
laughs.  Gracie  would  have  gone  "prima 
donna,"  as  they  say  in  show  business.  But 
Gracie  and  George  knew  that  no  matter 
which  one  got  the  laughs,  if  there  -were 
laughs,  there  would  be  money  at  the  box- 
office,  so  George  re-wrote  the  act,  and 
from  then  on,  Gracie  was  the  "funny  man." 

There  is  also,  beside  these  many  other 
selves  of  Gracie  Allen's,  that  of  Gracie, 
the  mother.  Everyone — or  at  least  every 
one  of  the  millions  who  follow  George  and 
Gracie  on  the  air — knows  about  the  two 
children  George  and  Gracie  adopted.  San- 
dra Jean  is  two,  and  Ronald  John  is  a 
pink  and  white  three  months.  George  and 
Gracie  always  wanted  to  adopt  a  baby,  but 
while  they  were  in  vaudeville,  they  simply 
couldn't.  You  can't  bring  up  a  child  in 
a  wardrobe  trunk.  Now  that  their  time  is 
divided  between  New  York  and  Holly- 
wood, they've  realized  their  ambition. 
Gracie  was  talking  of  the  children  when 
Sandra  Jean's  nurse  brought  her  in  from 
a  romp  in  Central  Park,  pink  cheeked, 
healthy,  gurgling  joyously.  Gracie  kissed 
her  tenderly. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  "that  all  her  life 
will  be  as  happy  as  she  has  made  mine." 
Here  was  Gracie  the  mother. 
"Will  I  tell  her  she's  adopted  when 
she's  older?"  Gracie  repeated,  in  reply  to 
a  question.  "I  surely  will.  I'll  tell  her 
what  adopted  really  means,  how  sweet  it 
is.  She'll  understand  that  George  and  I 
really  wanted  her,  that  we  picked  her  out 
because  she  was  so  lovely  and  so  dear. 
She'll  know  that  we  wanted  her  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world  and  that 
we  loved  her  from  the  very  first  moment 
we  saw  her." 

Gracie's  green-gray-brown  eyes  flashed 
when  I  asked  her  if  it  was  true  that  she 
had  said  she  hoped  Sandra  Jean  would 
not  grow  up  with  an  ambition  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  adopted  parents 
and  go  on  the  stage. 

"I  read  that,"  she  said  vehemently,  "and 
I  wish  you'd  do  me  a  favor  and  set  it 
straight.  I  never  said  any  such  thing. 
W  hat  I  did  say  was  that  I'd  never  at- 
tempt to  force  either  of  the  children  into  a 
theatrical  career.  I  have  no  plans  what- 
ever for  either  of  them  beyond  their  edu- 
cation. Their  lives  are  their  own,  to  do 
with  as  they  please.  If  they  want  to  go 
on  the  stage,  well  and  good.  They  will 
have  every  assistance  George  and  I  can 
give  them.  If  they  don't  want  to  go  on 
the  stage,  we  certainly  won't  try  to  in- 
fluence them.  George  and  I  owe  a  lot  to 
the  stage  and  the  radio  and  the  movies, 
and  we  love  them.  But  parents  have  no 
right  to  dictate  to  children  how  they  shall 
live  their  lives.  I  consider  my  duty  toward 
Sandra  Jean  and  Ronald  is  to  send  them 
out  into  the  world  healthy  physically  and 
with  the  best  possible  educations  along 
the  lines  they  feel  they  would  like  to  fol- 
low. Then  they're  on  their  own.  I  don't 
care  what  they  want  to  do  as  long  as  it 
makes  them  happy." 

Dumb?  Well,  you  be  the  judge.  But 
before  you  stop  to  consider,  there  is  one 
more  Gracie  you  should  see. 

There  is  Gracie,  the  woman. 

"Would  I  quit  working?"  exclaims 
Gracie.  "I'd  quit  in  a  minute,  if  I  could 
— now  that  I  have  the  children." 

The  End 


.till  the  right  powder^,  ^f/fttffe 
changed  her  into  affyilt'P 
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"ON'T  you  often  find  yourself 
being  called  a  blonde  by  some — "not  a 
blonde"  by  others?    This  girl,  too  .  .  . 

Her  hair  still  has  some  of  its  baby 
blondeness.  Her  skin  is  very  fair.  Yet, 
with  the  powder  she  used,  she  looked 
mousy,  dim — a  plain  in-between. 

The  Color  Analyst  told  her  to  try  a 
blonde's  pet  shade — Pond's  Natural.  It 
made  her  over!  Her  skin  brightened 
with  a  delicate  flush,  a  luminous  look. 
She,  herself,  said:  "Pond's  Natural 
lights  up  my  skin  so  much  that  even 
my  hair  and  eyes  have  more  of  that 
true-blonde  sparkle!" 

New  shades  add  life 

What  Natural  does  for  near-blondes 
— one  of  the  other  Pond's  shades  will  do 
for  you.  They  all  add  life  to  the  skin. 

A  new  discovery  made  this  possible. 
With  an  optical  machine  (see  small  pic- 
ture above)  Pond's  color-analyzed  over 
200  girls'  skin — all  types.  They  saw 
what  Nature  uses  to  bring  beauty.  Ac- 
tual tints  hidden  in  the  skin  itself! 

Take  a  blonde  skin,  for  instance.  A 
hidden  tint  of  bright  blue  gives  it  that 
dazzling  transparency.  While  a  creamy 
skin  gets  its  glowing  enchantment  from 
a  hidden  note  of  brilliant  green! 

Now  Pond's  has  invisibly  blended 
these  beauty  tints  into  new,  different 
shades  of  powder.  Thus,  you  can  powder 


Over  200  girls'  skin  color-analyzed  to  find 
hidden  beauty  tints — now  blended  in- 
visibly in  Pond's  new  powder  shades! 

"life"  into  your  skin!  Dull  skins,  pale 
skins,  sallow  and  florid — each  gets  the 
very  tint  it  needs  from  one  of  these  .  .  . 

natural  brings  a  fine  transparency 
rose  cream  brings  a  brighter  radiance 
brunette  brings  soft,  creamy  clarity 
rose  brunette  brings  a  warm  glow 
light  cream  brings  a  pearly  tone 

Pond's  Powder  spreads  evenly,  clings. 
Glass  jars  show  shades,  keep  the  per- 
fume. Prices  reduced — 35ff  and  70(5. 
Boxes,  10^  and  20c-,  increased  in  size. 
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5  Lively  New  Shades 
Mail  coupon  today 

(This  offer  expires  May  I,  1936) 

POND'S,  Dept.  C126,  Clinton,  Conn.  Please 
rush,  free,  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  new 
Powder,  enough  of  each  for  a  thorough  5-day 
test. 


Name  _ 
Street. 
City  


_State_ 


Copyright,  1936.  Pond'B  Extract  Company 
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GERMS- you 
might  as  well  scram. 
I'm  covered  with 
Mennen  Oil 


"Sleeping's  such  a  pleasure  and  comfort, 
nowadays.  Not  much  reason  left  to  cry — 
cause  my  skin  feels  so  good,  and  I  know 
I'm  protected  'gainst  germs  and  infection 
— with  this  famous  Mennen  Antiseptic 
Oil.  They  told  my  wonderful  mummy 
about  it  at  the  hospital.  Seems  nearly  all 
the  hospitals*  now  give  their  babies  a 
body-rub  with  this  oil — all  over,  everv 
day.  Gee,  hospitals  and  mothers  are  swell 
to  babies— protect  us  from  chafing,  chap- 
ping and  most  of  all  from  those  nasty, 
dangerous  germs  that  cause  infection 
Well,  I  think  I'll  dream  now   .  . 

*Ncarly  all  the  hospitals  that  are  important 
in  maternity  work  use  Mennen  Antisepti: 
Oil  on  their  babies,  daily  Yout  baby  de- 
servo  It,  too.  ^.~"VVVfl/YWUV\ 
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Everything  changed  over  night.  Scen- 
ario writers  had  to  learn  a  new  technique. 
They  hadn't  discovered  yet  that  the  sweet, 
flowering  language  that  looked  perfectly 
all  right  as  printed  subtitles  sounded 
ridiculous  on  an  actor's  lips. 

It  changed,  of  course,  after  audiences 
laughed  one  star  after  another  off  the 
screen.  But  it  was  too  late  to  save  the 
careers  of  the  victims.  Badly  written 
lines,  voices  distorted  through  a  fumbling 
new  sound  device  that  needed  perfecting, 
had  ruined  them. 

There  were  lines  like  that,  stupid  and 
utterly  ridiculous,  on  the  dialogue  sheet 
of  the  picture  I  was  to  do.  I  read  them 
out  in  a  rehearsal  of  the  scene  and  sud- 
denly I  knew  I  couldn't  go  on  with  it. 
Come  what  may,  I  couldn't  speak  those 
silly  lines. 

I  struggled  through  them  again  and  sud- 
denly I  turned  to  the  director. 

"I  can't  say  words  like  these."  I  was 
trying  to  be  calm  and  knowing  that  I 
wasn't  succeeding  at  all.  "They're  trite 
and  meaningless  and  an  insult  to  the  in- 
telligence of  any  audience  who'll  have  to 
listen  to  them.    I  can't  do  it!" 

He  didn't  see  it  my  way.  No  one  did. 
After  all,  a  studio  can  afford  to  gamble 
on  a  single  picture.  A  star  can't.  Re- 
fusing to  speak  those  lines  cost  me  almost 
half  a  million  dollars.  Four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  to  be 
exact,  for  that  was  the  amount  of  my 
contract  with  the  studio.  And  I  cancelled 
that  contract  rather  than  speak  those  lines 
that  would  have  made  me  a  laughing 
stock. 

An  awful  lot  of  money  and  don't  think 
I  didn't  know  it!  It  may  sound  like  a 
quixotic  gesture,  as  silly  as  that  of  the 
man  I  once  saw  light  his  cigar  with  a 
fifty-dollar  bill.  But  I  had  to  do  it. 
Something  worth  immeasurably  more  to 
me  than  almost  half  a  million  dollars  was 
at  stake — my  pride  in  myself,  in  my  work, 
in  the  career  I  had  put  years  into. 

The  next  morning  I  read  Warner 
Brothers'  account  of  the  matter  in  the 
paper  that  was  brought  up  with  my 
breakfast  tray. 

"We  feel  Irene  Rich  can't  wake 
the  transition  between  silent  and  talk- 
ing pictures." 

I  gulped  down  my  coffee  and  read  the 
words  again  and  all  the  other  words  the 
Warner  Publicity  department  had  strung 
together  as  their  excuse  for  letting  mc  go. 

Letting  me  go!  And  I  was  the  one  who 
had  cancelled  my  contract  with  them! 

An  awful  thing  to  sec  in  print,  even 
though  I  knew  the  injustice  of  it.  Still, 
untruths  can  cut  as  deeply  as  truths. 
Deeper  sometimes. 

"Irene  Rich's  voice  is  not  adequate 
jor  sound  pictures." 

That  was  the  hardest  thing  of  all  to 
read.    It  shook  my  confidence  terribly. 


But  it  was  those  words  that  led  me  to 
Radio. 

Now  that  I  am  only  a  voice  I  can 
laugh  at  that  sentence.  But  I  couldn't 
laugh  that  morning.  Now,  after  these 
years  in  Radio  when  I  have  had  to  rely 
on  my  voice  and  only  my  voice  to  reach 
my  audiences,  I  can  see  that  it  was  a  good 
thing  tor  me  that  that  unflattering  story 
was  printed. 

For  even  if  I  had  wanted  to  sit  back 
and  indulge  in  an  orgy  of  self  pity  I 
couldn't  do  it.  I  had  to  prove  myself  to 
myself.  After  all,  the  success  that  had 
come  to  me  in  the  silent  movies  might 
have  been  a  fluke.  I  had  to  show  Holly- 
wood that  the  Rich  girl  could  be  heard  as 
well  as  seen. 

So  I  contracted  for  a  vaudeville  tour 
through  the  country.  It  gave  me  some- 
thing I  couldn't  have  got  in  any  other 
way.  A  knowledge  of  my  own  country 
and  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  every  state 
in  it.  Meeting  old  friends  I  had  ma  Is 
through  my  pictures,  making  new  ones. 
But  most  of  all,  I  felt  I  was  really  acting 
for  the  first  time  in  my  career. 

Afterward  I  went  back  to  Hollywood. 
It  was  fun  going  back.  Taking  my  place 
in  the  new  Hollywood.  Having  mother 
and  the  girls  with  me  again.  Being  with 
old  friends,  getting  acquainted  with  my 
home  all  over  again. 

Grand  to  be  playing  opposite  Will 
Rogers  once  more  in  the  three  sound  pic- 
tures I  made  with  him.  Making  "The 
Champ"  with  Wallace  Beery  and  Jackie 
Cooper.  And  it  was  an  incentive  rather 
than  a  regret  to  be  playing  leads  in  sound 
pictures  instead  of  starring  in  silent  ones. 
To  be  building  a  career  again  in  this  new 
medium. 

Other  offers  came.  I  was  eager,  too 
eager.  For  in  my  enthusiasm  I  accepted 
an  offer  to  make  two  "Quickies."' 

The  "Quickies"  lived  up  to  their  name. 
The  two  pictures  were  finished  in  nine 
days  and  nine  nights.  Days  and  nights 
of  constant  driving,  of  utter  exhaustion. 

And  when  they  were  finished  I  felt 
that  I  was  nearly  finished,  too,  mentally 
and  physically.  The  face  that  looked  back 
at  me  from  my  mirror  that  night  was 
drawn  and  haggard  and  I  was  too  ex- 
hausted even  to  get  into  bed.  If  this  sort 
of  thing  kept  on  I  would  be  through. 

Life's  fender  was  bumping  me  again 
and  I  decided  to  roll  out  from  under. 

Radio !  The  thought  came  like  an  in- 
spiration. The  third  medium  of  acting. 
I  wanted  to  try  it.  First  my  career  had 
been  all  visual,  then  the  vaudeville  tour 
had  given  mc  the  combination  of  sight 
and  Sound,  now  I  wanted  to  try  being  only 
a  voice. 

At  three  in  the  morning  I  took  a  plane 
for  New  York  and  the  next  day  I  present 
ed  myself  at   the   National  Broadcasting 
Studios. 

1  had  been  broadcasting  only  a  few 
months  when  some   friend-,  asked  me  to 
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Kenny  Baker,  twenty-two-year-old 
tenor,  has  made  a  sure  place  for  him- 
self in  the  radio  sun  as  the  singing 
comic  of  Jack  Benny's  Sunday  show. 

see  a  movie  with  them,  one  that  had 
proved  a  terrific  sensation.  The  theatre 
was  so  crowded  we  had  to  stand  in  back 
for  a  while  waiting  for  seats.  We  couldn't 
see  the  picture  but  we  could  hear  the 
voices  of  the  actors. 

Somehow  in  themselves  those  voices 
sounded  flat  and  dull.  I  wondered  how 
this  particular  picture  could  have  caused 
the  stir  it  had.  Afterward,  seeing  the 
actors  as  well  as  hearing  them,  I  saw  that 
every  one  was  right.  It  was  a  grand  pic- 
ture and  the  dialogue  was  perfect.  But 
the  voices  alone  had  meant  nothing. 

In  Radio  they  must  mean  everything. 
I  realized  then  that  radio  has  carried 
sound  far  above  the  theatre  or  talking  pic- 
tures. For  it's  the  only  way  we  in  radio 
have  of  reaching  our  audiences. 

It's  been  grand,  these  years  in  Radio 
and  I'm  deeply  grateful  for  them.  The 
biggest  thrill  of  all  came  on  the  night 
when  I  first  went  on  a  nation-wide  hook- 
up. I  had  scarcely  gone  off  the  air  that 
night  when  telegrams  and  telephone  calls 
came  in  from  friends  all  over  the  country. 

Somehow  they  did  not  seem  so  far  away 
after  all  .  .  those  friends.  It  was  a  grand 
feeling  to  be  with  them  all  again.  Dif- 
ferent somehow  from  what  it  had  been 
in  pictures  or  on  the  stage.  For  then  they 
had  to  go  into  theatres  to  see  me.  Now 
I  was  going  into  their  homes.  Sitting  be- 
side the  fires  in  their  living-rooms,  talk- 
ing to  them  as  they  busied  themselves 
around  their  kitchens,  trailing  along  the 
roads  with  them  in  their  cars. 

I  am  with  them  all  again,  the  old 
friends  and  the  new  ones  Radio  has 
brought  me  and  when  the  signal  is  flashed 
and  I  know  I'm  about  to  go  off  the  air 
after  a  broadcast,  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
visiting  with  all  of  you  who  are  listening. 

And   when   I   say   "Good   night,"  you 
know  that  I  mean  you,  each  and  every  one. 
The  End 


End  "accident  panic" 
-ask  for  Certain-Safe 

Modess! 


Try  N-O-  V-0 — the  new  safe  douche  powder.  Cleanses!  Deodorizes!  (Not  a  contraceptive.) 

At  your  druggist  or  department  store 
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DNE  IN  GOOD  TASTE 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


iMaybelline  eye  beauty 
aids  have  been  the  choice 
of  fastidious  women 
the  world  over  \" 
for  more  than  18 
years.  From  chic 
Paris  to  smart  New- 
port, these  pure  an 
harmless  cosmetics 
may  be  found  on  th 
dressing  tables  of  the  most 
exquisitely  groomed 
women.  The  name  May- 
bhlline  is  synonyn 
with  highest  quality : 
absolute  purity. To  insist 
on  M  a  ybelline  is  to  be 
definitely  assured  of  i 
eye  beauty  at  its 
best.  All  Maybelline 
eye  beauty  aids  are  obtainable 
at  leading  ten  cent  stores.        .  M°rb«";™ 

©  preparations  have 

this  approval . 


MASCARA  .  .  EYE  SHADOW  .  .  EYEBROW  PENCIL 
EYELASH  TONIC  CREAM   .    .   EYEBROW  BRUSH 
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Jane  laughed.  "I  never  knew  I  had  so 
much  wrong  with  my  face !  I  think  we 
all,  men  and  women,  unconsciously  look 
in  the  mirror  and  say  to  ourselves  :  'Well, 
that  face  really  isn't  so  bad,'  but  when  a 
make-up  man  gets  to  work,  the  greatest 
beauty  on  earth  would  be  astonished  at  her 
defects  I" 

The  scrutinizing  camera  detects  the 
slightest  imperfection.  Jane  had  to  have 
one  side  of  her  jaw  shaded  because  it  is  a 
little  wider  than  the  other  side  of  her 
face.  And  one  eyelid  has  a  tendency  to 
slant  upwards,  so  that  had  to  be  pulled 
down  with  adhesive  tape  before  make-up 
was  applied.  These  slight  imperfections 
are  never  noticed  by  an  observer  or  the 
ordinary  camera,  but  the  strong  lens  of 
the  moving  picture  camera  reveals  all. 
Jane  got  a  slight  case  of  inferiority  com- 
plex in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  is  more 
beautiful   than  her  photographs. 

Normal  vanity  isn't  all  Hollywood 
took  away  from  her.  Hollywood  and  the 
great  open  spaces  ruined  her  golf.  Jane, 
who  has  a  passion  for  golf,  has  renounced 
the  game  for  at  least  a  year.  The  tre- 
mendous size  of  the  golf  courses  defeated 
her.  Jane  always  has  been  privately,  very 
proud  of  her  scores,  but  there  her  score 
usually  was  in  three  figures  on  the  17th 
hole  and  she  was  fagged  and  very  cross 
about  it.  Fortunately,  there  were  both  a 
swimming  pool  and  a  tennis  court  on  the 
former  Cantor  house  grounds,  and  now 
Jane  sticks  to  tennis.  "At  least  all  ten- 
nis courts  are  the  same  size,"  she  says 
consolingly. 

While  in  Hollywood,  rumor  had  it 
that  radio  wasn't  signing  her  up  for 
regular  programs,  just  for  guest  star 
broadcasts.  It  was  said  that  she  was 
asking  too  much  money  for  each  appear- 
ance to  put  her  under  a  weekly  contract. 
Jane  usually  does  as  Don  says,  and  Don 
had  an  idea  that,  as  long  as  she  was  work- 
ing at  the  art  of  singing,  she  should  get 
enough  money  from  it  to  keep  her  in  her 
old  age.  Don  isn't  officially  her  manager, 
but  he  has  the  final  okay  about  what 
Jane  does — that  is,  at  least,  in  the  business 
world,  and  the  guess  is  in  other  things,  too. 

"I  don't  believe  in  a  husband  managing 
a  wife's  business  affairs,  or  vice  versa,'' 
Jane  explained.  "It  is  apt  to  spoil  the 
sweetness  of  home  and  marriage.  You 
see,  you  arc  bound  to  argue  with  a  mana- 
ger and  he  with  you,  and  if  the  manager 
is  your  husband,  arguments  are  apt  to 
pop  up  at  breakfast  and  so  on  through 
the  day.    I  love  Don  too  much  for  that." 

The  telephone  rang.  Fortunately  Don 
answered  and  was  busy  talking  when 
Jane  added  in  a  slight  whisper:  "Of 
course  I  take  all  my  problems  to  him, 
he  is  so  much  smarter  than  I  in  business, 
hut  I'd  never  let  him  know  I  think  so." 
Spoken  like  a  devoted  wife,  Jane ! 

This  husband-and-wife-in-business  situ- 
ation has  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. Already  it  has  got  her,  temporar- 
ily at  least,  the  reputation  of  being  high 
hat.  In  Hollywood  considerable  difficul- 
ties arose  for  Jane  out  in  Warners  studios 


because  of  Don.  Jane,  you  see,  has  a  rule 
that  in  any  and  all  public  appearances, 
she  will  not  kiss  anyone  except  her  hus- 
band. In  the  picture,  "Stars  Over  Broad- 
way," there  is  a  scene  in  which  James 
Melton,  the  new  moving  picture  success 
out  of  radio,  is  to  kiss  Jane.  All  through 
rehearsals  this  was  not  done,  but  when 
it  came  to  the  actual  shot,  Jimmie  up  and 
grabbed  Jane,  as  the  script  demanded,  and 
kissed  her  soundly.  Jane  has  not  spoken 
to  Jimmie  from  that  day  to  this,  which 
made  further  and  future  working  condi- 
tions extremely  trying  to  everyone.  Pic- 
ture people  don't  forget  such  things,  and 
such  an  episode  often  makes  barriers  on 
the  road  to  success.  Is  it  due  to  a  mana- 
ger-husband, or  to  Jane's  youthful  outlook 
or.  her  road  to  fame? 

But  it  must  be  granted  that  Jane  has  a 
weakness  for  Donald  Ross-es.  The  first 
boy  who  ever  courted  her  was  a  Donald 
Ross  whom  she  met  while  studying  jour- 
nalism at  the  University  of  Missouri.  He 
lives  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  But  her  own 
Donald  Ross,  she  met  and  married  while 
attending  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of 
Music. 

An  old  acquaintance  of  Jane's  once  said, 
early  in  her  radio  career :  "The  only 
trouble  with  that  girl  is  that  she  doesn't 
care  what  she  does  as  long  as  she  sings. 
She  doesn't  care  about  public  appearances 
one  bit  and  would  as  soon  sing  at  home 
over  some  knitting  as  to  be  a  big  star." 

That  gives  a  very  true  slant  on  Jane 
Froman's  character.  She  doesn't  care, 
really,  as  long  as  she  can  sing.  Don  has 
managed  to  teach  her,  alter  years  of 
coaching,  that  as  long  as  she  does  love 
singing,  she  might  as  well  be  paid  for  it. 
This  may  account  for  the  sudden  rise  in 
price  in  order  that  the  deep,  blue  con- 
tralto voice  be  heard  on  the  air.  How- 
ever, perhaps  Jane  has  changed  her  mind 
a  bit,  for  there  are  a  couple  of  big  com- 
mercial contracts  that  may  be  signed  by 
her  almost  any  day  now. 

"What  do  you  intend  to  do  now?"  I 
asked. 

"What  I  would  like  to  do,  I  hope,"  Jane 
replied.  "You  see,  Don  and  I  have  led 
such  a  gypsy  life — we  love  it.  and  I  think 
it  would  be  ever  so  much  fun  to  spend 
six  months  of  the  year  in  Hollywood  and 
six  months  here  in  New  York,  on  the  air. 
For,  while  I  loved  the  people  in  Holly- 
wood, I  honestly  do  not  like  the  coast.  It 
makes  me  sleepy  and  loggv.  I  wanted  to 
sleep  the  whole  time  I  was  out  there  and 
that's  not  like  me,  you  know." 

Indeed  it  is  not!.  If  you  met  Jane 
Froman,  you  would  he  charmed  by  her 
vivacity,  her  high  coloring  and  sparkling 
blue  eyes  that  bespeak  tier  youth.  She 
shuns  black  gowns  which  make  her  look 
grown  up  and  dignified.  Her  clothes  ex- 
press her  personality.  And  here's  an  in- 
teresting sidelight  about  this  slight  girl 
whose  voice  is  heard  by  millions.  She  de- 
signs and  makes  her  own  clothes,  and  is 
a  contender  for  the  title  of  the  best- 
dressed  woman  in  the  NBC  Radio  City 
studios.     But  her  domesticity  ends  there. 
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While  Joy  Hodges  was  vocalizing  with 
Jimmy  Grier's  band,  as  the  featured 
soloist,  scouts  from  the  movie  studios 
discovered  her.  You'll  see  her  in  "Fol- 
low the  Fleet,"  with  Ginger  and  Fred. 

She  hates  cooking  and  loves  sports  and 
music. 

"I  can't  live  without  music,  which  is 
probably  why  I  never  could  live  happily 
permanently  on  the  coast,  I  always  would 
want  to  be  in  Xew  York  during  the  opera 
and  concert  season.  And  then  I  do  love 
that  old  microphone !  I'm  at  home  there. 
I  know  I  belong  there  and  always  will  be 
received  on  the  air." 

Jane  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 
She  doesn't  believe  she  is  a  moving  pic- 
ture star  and  is  the  first  to  say  she  may 
be  the  well-known  "flop"  in  pictures.  But 
she  can  take  it. 

Her  first  break  in  radio  came  through 
Paul  Whiteman,  in  Chicago.  She  had  a 
chance  for  an  audition  with  him  and  took 
it.  As  she  stepped  up  to  the  mike  to 
do  her  bit  for  the  Jazz  King,  she  slipped 
and  fell,  turning  her  ankle  badly,  or  so 
she  thought.  Anyway,  she  picked  herself 
up  and  stood  before  the  mike,  forgetting 
as  best  she  could  the  terrific  pain  in  her 
ankle,  and  sang  for  all  she  was  worth. 
The  audition  over,  Jane  tried  to  step 
away  from  the  little  black  box,  and  cried 
out  in  pain.  A  doctor  was  called  and 
then  an  ambulance.  She  was  whisked  to 
a  hospital  where,  under  an  anaesthetic,  a 
broken  ankle  bone  was  set.  But  Jane  got 
the  job.  Her  first  broadcast  was  made  a 
few  weeks  later  with  her  leg  still  in  a 
plaster  cast.    Yes.  Jane  has  courage ! 

In  Hollywood  she  downed  her  nervous- 
ness and  determinedly  went  on  in  spite  of 
the  scepticism  abroad  concerning  her 
stuttering.  There  was  much  speculation 
as  to  whether  or  not  she  could  make  the 
moving  picture  grade  because  of  this  ten- 
dency which  has  haunted  her  from  her 
youth.  It  is  tragedy  to  Jane.  She  is 
supersensitive  about  it.  And,  being  sen- 
sitive, she  is  nervous.  The  excitement  of 
the  first  shots  in  Warners  studios  only 
pronounced  the  otherwise  almost  un- 
noticed stuttering.  Hollywood  was  doubt- 
ful, retakes  were  made  which  were  bet- 
ter. For  years  she  valiantly  has  tried 
to  overcome  this  and  has  succeeded  won- 
derfully as  far  as  radio  is  concerned.  Why 
shouldn't  she  accomplish  the  same  thing 
on  the  screen?  We  feel  she  will.  She 
has  the  fine  courage  and  love  of  life  that 
makes  all  things  possible. 

The  End 


WE'RE  FOOLS  ABOUT  KOOLS— Who  doesn't  rave  about  this 
cigarette  that's  mildly  mentholated  to  refresh  the  throat,  smoothly 
blended  to  please  the  taste,  cork-tipped,  and  packed  with  a  valuable 
B  &  W  coupon  good  for  handsome  premiums?  (Offer  good  in 
U.  S.  A.  only.)  If  you've  never  tried  KGOLS,  you're  missing  the 
parade!  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky. 


SAVE  COUPONS  .  .  .  MANY  HANDSOME  NEW  PREMIUMS 


Cigarette  Box — Two  shades  of  lami- 
nated wood.  Chrome  knob.  100  coupons 


FREE.  Write  for  illustrated  24-page 
B  &  W  premium  booklet.  No.  10 


Silex  Coffee  Maker — Pyrex  and  chrome. 
Electric.  Makes  8  cups  . .  .  475  coupons 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES. ..NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES. ..ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 
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SSvous  and  out  of  sorts 


—there  is  usually  a 
definite  reason  for  this 


Now  let's  reason  sensibly 

Don't  try  to  get  well  in  a  clay  . . .  this  is 
asking  too  much  of  Nature.  Remember, 
she  has  certain  natural  processes  that  just 
cannot  be  hurried. 

But  there  is  a  certain  scientific  way  you 
can  assist  by  starting  those  digestive  juices 
in  the  stomach  to  flowing  more  freely  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  a  balanced  mineral 
deficiency  the  body  needs. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  pale,  tired  and  run- 
down ...  a  frequent  sign  that  your  blood- 
cells  are  weak — then  do  try  in  the  simple, 
easy  way  so  many  millions  approve — by 
starting  a  course  of  S.S.S.  Blood  Tonic. 

You  may  have  the  will-power  to  be  "up 
and  doing''  but  unless  your  blood  is  in  top 
notch  form  you  are  not  fully  yourself  and 
you  may  remark,  "I  wonder  why  I  tire  so 
easily."' 

Much  more  could  be  said — a  trial  will 
thoroughly  convince  you  that  this  way,  in 
the  absence  of  any  organic  trouble,  will  start 
you  on  the  road  of  feeling  like  yourself 
again.  You  should  soon  enjoy  again  the  sat- 
isfaction of  appetizing  food  . .  .  sound  sleep 
. . .  steady  nerves  ...  a  good  complexion  .  . . 
and  renewed  strength. 

S.S.S.  is  sold  by  all  drug  stores  in  two  sizes. 
The  $2  economy  size  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
$1.25  regular  size  and  is  sufficient  for  two 
weeks  treatment.  Begin  on  the  uproad  today. 

©  S.S.S.  Co. 
Do  not  be  blinded  by  the  efforts  of  a 
few  unethical  dealers  who  may  suKKest 
that  you  (ramble  with  substitutes.  You 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  S.S.S.  be  6up- 
pliedyouon  request.  Its  long  yearsof  pref- 
erence is  your  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 


Makes  you 
feel  like 
yourself 
again 
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(Continued  from  page  13) 


woman  is  unattractiveness.  Marriage,  on 
conviction  of  any  wife  being  found  guilty 
of  carelessness  and  ill-grooming,  ought  to 
stand  null  and  void. 

Let  us  stop  and  reconnoitre  as  to  what 
weapons  modern  science  has  given  us  to 
fight  the  "ravages  of  time."  what  safe- 
guards it  has  given  wives  for  keeping 
lovely.  Xot  so  many  years  ago  all  women 
thought  that  when  they  reached  forty, 
they  would  have  to  say  farewell  to  all 
glamour  and  romance.  Not  so  today.  The 
woman  of  fair  and  forty  no  longer  screws 
up  her  hair  in  a  tight  little  knot  at  the 
back  of  her  head  without  so  much  as  a 
glance  in  the  mirror.  No  longer  does  she 
screw  up  her  mouth  in  a  tight  little  line, 
either,  to  express  her  disapproval  of  lip- 
stick and  all  such  fol-de-rol. 

The  woman  who  is  fair  and  forty  now- 
adays gets  a  becoming  permanent  with 
neat  swirls  or  curls  at  the  neckline,  and 
if  you  sat  behind  her  at  the  radio  theatre, 
you  would  think  that  she  was  in  her 
twenties.  In  fact,  if  you  faced  her  after 
the  broadcast,  she  still  might  deceive  you 
into  thinking  that  she  was  thirty-ish. 

If  an  older  woman  has  straggly  hair, 
she  is  down  and  out  from  the  start.  Site 
should  have  scalp  treatments  and  a  good 
permanent. 

'Way  back  in  the  time  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  a  woman  had  to  be  a  martyr 
to  achieve  curly  hair,  unless  she  hap- 
pened to  be  born  with  it.  The  Egyptians 
recognized  that  the  form  of  the  hair 
could  be  changed  by  moisture  and  heat 
and  so  these  ancient  beauticians  wound 
their  hair  on  round  wooden  sticks,  packed 
it  in  a  thick  mud,  and  allowed  it  to  dry  in 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  To  effect  a  change 
in  color  at  the  same  time,  henna  often 


was  mixed  with  the  mud.  W  hen  this 
mud  was  thoroughly  dry,  the  caked  earth 
was  removed  from  the  hair  and  heavy 
grease  was  applied  to  make  it  lustrous. 

Today,  of  course,  a  permanent  wave 
can  be  had  with  both  speed  and  com- 
fort. But  if  you  are  thinking  of  having 
a  permanent,  let  me  remind  you  of  these 
three  things :  first,  your  hair  and  scalp 
must  be  in  condition  to  take  a  good  per- 
manent ;  second,  your  operator  should  be 
chosen  with  as  much  care  proportionately 
as  you  expect  results  from  your  perma- 
nent wave;  third,  your  permanent  waving 
method  should  offer  you  the  safeguard 
of  your  own  personal  hygiene  through 
the  use  of  individual  sealed  pads. 

All  of  us  want  lustrous  hair  but  we 
don't  want  a  heavy  grease  to  make  it 
lustrous.  \Ye  have  light  brilliantines 
available,  hair  rinses  that  give  a  tiny  tint 
of  colorful  highlight,  and  sturdy  firm- 
bristled  hairbrushes,  all  for  the  sake  of 
honest-to-goodness  lustre. 

All  women,  whether  twenty  or  sixty 
years  young,  want  to  have  lovely  com- 
plexions. If  you  see  a  woman  of  forty 
whose  skin  looks  thirty-ish,  you  can  pretty 
safely  judge  that  she  is  conscientious  about 
giving  her  skin  the  proper  cleansing, 
stimulation  and  lubrication. 

During  the  March  of  Time  in  recent 
years,  cosmetics  gave  birth  to  quintuplets 
for  the  care  of  the  skin :  one,  mild  facial 
soaps ;  two,  cleansing  creams ;  three,  as- 
tringents;  four,  lubricating  creams  (some- 
times called  nourishing  or  tissue  creams)  ; 
five,  protective  creams.  Wise  women  see 
that  these  quintuplets  nurse  along  the 
youth  of  their  skins.  The  first  years  are 
the  shaky  ones  for  the  infants,  but  the 
vcars    after    reaching    the  twenty-fifth 


Eddie  Cantor,  Sally  Eilers  and  Parkyakarkus,  in  a  scene  from  the  Samuel 
Goldwyn  picture,  "Strike  Me  Pink." 
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mark  are  the  shaky  ones  for  the  women 
who  want  to  keep  young  and  beautiful.  A 
beautiful  girl  is  an  accident,  so  to  speak. 
A  beautiful  woman  is  an  achievement. 

The  chief  concern  of  every  older 
woman  should  be  perfect  grooming  from 
head  to  foot,  especially  from  head.  Make- 
up can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  encourage 
the  illusion  of  youth.  It's  a  smart  trick 
for  the  older  woman  to  use  a  lighter 
powder  for  her  neck  than  the  one  she  uses 
on  her  face.  Rouge  helps  to  conceal  circles 
under  the  eyes.  And  it's  a  good  idea  to 
discard  the  ashes-of-roses  rouges  for 
younger,  more  natural  colors. 

Think  how  ghastly  it  would  be  if  we 
had  only  a  dead  white  or  a  bright  pink 
shade  of  powder  from  which  to  choose,  as 
used  to  be  the  case  in  what  folks  still 
fatuously  call  the  "good  old  days."  A 
girl  as  young  as  Patti  Pickens  probably 
would  have  had  to  depend  on  a  bit  of 
red  calico  surreptitiously  dampened  to 
rub  a  little  color  on  to  her  cheeks,  in  those 
days  of  the  Floradora  Sextette. 

The  rouge  in  our  compacts  today  is 
far  advanced  from  the  coarse  telltale 
rouge  of  yesteryear.  Which  leads  me  to 
the  new  color  discovery  in  rouge  that  I 
want  to  tell  you  about.  It  has  been 
tested  on  six  hundred  and  eighty  women 
of  all  types  and  ages,  and  is  the  result  of 
several  years'  experimentation.  And  now 
I'm  able  to  offer  to  you  the  opportunity 
to  test  it  out  for  yourself ;  to  find  out 
which  shade  is  really  your  shade ;  to  find 
out  which  method  of  application  is  your 
method,  depending  on  the  type  of  face 
you  have.  This  rouge  guide  that  is  being- 
offered  you  absolutely  free  is  not  only 
unique  in  allowing  you  to  try  out  four 
different  shades  of  rouge,  but  in  showing 
you  by  picture  and  diagram  exactly  how 
to  apply  the  rouge. 

There  are  twelve  beautifully  colored 
photographs  of  different  shaped  faces,  and 
the  right  and  the  wrong  way  of  applying 
rouge  for  each  type  of  face  is  illustrated 
photographically  and  by  diagram.  How 
very  strange  it  would  sound  to  those  who 
lived  in  the  Victorian  age  to  hear  us  talk 
about  this  new  theory  of  "re-shaping''  or 
"re-proportioning"  our  faces.  In  those 
days  if  you  had  a  long  nose  or  hollow 
cheeks  or  a  receding  chin,  why  you  just 
did,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  But 
this  rouge  guide  explains  how  with  the 
proper  application  of  rouge  it  is  possible 
to  re-shape  the  face,  and  give  the  illusion 
of  a  shorter  nose  or  a  stronger  chin,  or 
rounder  cheeks.  This  booklet  guide  really 
is  the  best  thing  I  can  offer  you  next  to 
a  lesson  in  make-up  by  television. 

Better  clip  this  coupon  and  send  it  in. 


Mary  Biddle, 
RADIO  STARS, 
149  Madison  Ave, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  the  New  Rouge 
Guide. 

Name  

Address  

Kindly  enclose  three  cents  in 
stamps.  Enclose  stamped  addressed 
envelope  in  addition  to  stamps  if 
you  wish  personal  questions  an- 
swered. 


Would  you  punish  a  child  for  this? 


Should  A  child  be  spanked  when  he 
refuses  to  take  a  laxative  he  hates? 
Millions  of  mothers  say:  "NO!" 

They  believe  in  working  with  the  child 
— not  against  him.  So  when  their  children 
need  a  laxative  they  use  one  all  young- 
sters love  to  take  —  Fletcher's  Castoria! 


Fletcher's  Castoria  has  no  strong,  purg- 
ing drugs.  It  won't  form  a  habit — and  it 
will  never  cause  griping  pains. 


Do  you  know  that  even  the  taste  of 
Fletcher's  Castoria  is  made  especially 
for  children?  It's  one  laxative  they  take 
without  struggling.  And  that's  might// 
important.  For  the  gagging  a  child  under- 
goes when  forced  to  take  a  bad-tasting 
laxative  can  seriously  upset  his  digestion. 


Your  druggist  sells  Fletcher's  Castoria. 
Get  the  thrifty  Family-Size  Bottle 
tonight.  The  signature  Chas.  H.  Fletcher 
appears  on  every  carton. 


CASTORIA 

The  Children's 
Laxative 


But  good  taste  is  only  one  reason  why 
you  should  rely  on  Fletcher's  Castoria. 
Another  reason  is  .  .  .  Fletcher's  Castoria 
is  SAFE,  gentle  —  yet  thorough. 

Unlike  some  "grown-up"  laxatives, 


from  babyhood  ro  11  years 
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£aliet  to  (jet  In  ftictutel 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


Nine  women  out  of  ten  turn  their  backs  to 
the  light  because  they  think  it  unflattering; 
but  make  this  test;  you'll  never  do  it  again! 

First,  make  up  your  face.  Then  take  your 
KuRLASH  and  curl  the  lashes  of  one  eye. 
Touch  them  with  Lashtint  and  put  a 
little  Shadette  on  the  upper  lid.  Now  take 
your  hand  mirror  and  seek  the  full  light  of 
your  brightest  window.  You'll  find  that  one 
side  of  your  face  seems  infinitely  better  look- 
ing .  .  .  softer,  lovelier  in  coloring,  with 
starry  eye  and  sweeping  lashes. 

You'll  know  then  why  the  loveliest  women 
use  KURLASH  daily.  ($1  at  good  stores.) 


At  the  same  window  you'll  have  a  chance  to 
see  how  naturally  Lashtint  darkens  and 
beautifies  your  eyelashes  .  .  .  without  look- 
ing "made-up"  either!  It  comes  in  4  shades, 
in  a  special  sponge-fitted  case  to  insure 
even  applications.  $1,  also.  And  the  same 
holds  true  of  Shadette.  Even  in  the  dav- 
time  it  isn't  obvious — just  glamourous.  In 
10  subtle  new  shades  at  just  75c  each. 

f  <y       •  Have  you  tried 

Twissors — the  new 
tweezers  with  scissor 
i      I      handles — marvel- 
ously  efficient — 25c. 

Write  Jane  Heath  for  advice  about  eye  beauty.  Gioc  pour 
coloring  Jor  personal  beauty  plan.  Address  Dept.  MM-3. 


The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kurtash 
Co/nitai  y  of  Canada,  al  Toronto,  J. 


pictures.  But  I  do  mean  that,  given  the 
ability  to  begin  with,  you  are  given  all  the 
rest.  On  the  air  you  get  the  air — just 
atmosphere  and  nothing  more." 

At  which  exclamatory  moment  Ginger 
Rogers  dropped  breathlessly  into  a  chair  at 
our  table  in  the  RKO  commissary,  said  she 
would  only  stay  a  moment,  and  dropped 
a  wee  gift  box  into  Harriet's  black- 
suited  lap.  The  gift  box  revealed,  when 
Harriet  excitedly  opened  it,  a  miniature 
engagement  ring  for  her  charm  bracelet, 
a  ring  a  bit  too  small  for  a  Lilliputian's 
little  finger — a  sliver  of  gold  wire  bear- 
ing a  minute  diamond  about  as  big  as  a 
drop  of  April  dew. 

"Oh!"  cried  Harriet,  leaning  over  the 
salad  to  hug  Ginger.  "Oh,  how  simply 
too  darling — both  it  and  you  I" 

Ginger  waved  a  brisk,  dispensing  hand. 
"Think  nothing  of  it,"  she  said. 

Harriet  turned  to  me,  her  moonstone 
gray  eyes  a-light.  "For  my  charm  brace- 
let," she  explained,  holding  the  bijou  up 
for  me  to  see.  "You  see,  I  have  the  story 
of  my  life  in  charms — this  tiny  gold  mike 
for  my  first  commercial,  this  camera  for 
my  first  picture,  the  wedding  ring  for  my 
first  (certainly)  marriage  .  .  .  Mark  Sand- 
rich  gave  me  this  tiny  golden  chair,  with 
the  little  golden  figure  of  a  man  seated 
on  it,  to  symbolize  himself,  my  first  direc- 
tor— and  now  I  have  the  engagement 
ring,  from  Ginger!" 

The  two  girls  chatted  a  moment  about 
their  picture,  the  Ginger  Rogers-Fred  As- 
taire  picture,  "Follow  The  Fleet,"  in  which 
Harriet  makes  her  first  screen  appear- 
ance— about  a  date  they  were  making  for 
dinner  at  Ginger's  house.  Harriet  con- 
fided to  me  that,  the  night  before,  she 
had  called  her  Ozzie  on  long  distance  from 
Hollywood  to  New  York,  and  that  he  had 
called  her  tivice.  They  had  said  nothing 
except  that  they  were  lonely.  It  was  won- 
derful, Harriet  said,  how  much  you  could 
find  to  say  about  being  lonely,  when  you 
were.  She  said  that  she  was  leading  the 
life  of  a  hermit  crab  here  in  Hollywood, 
doing  nothing  but  work,  going  nowhere. 
Ginger  suggested  that  she  think  up  things 
for  Harriet  to  do.  "Tell  you  what," 
I  quoth  Ginger,  "I'll  think  up  all  the  things 
|  I'd  like  to  do  myself  and  can't,  and  you 
I  can  go  forth  and  do  them  for  me."  Har- 
riet then  confessed  that  when  "The  Hand'' 
broadcasts  over  the  Bakers'  Broadcast 
every  week,  she  sits  with  both  ears  glued 
to  the  radio  and  listens  with  tears  in  her 
eyes  because  the  Girl  in  the  Band  isn't 
there.  She  told  Ginger  about  the  sump- 
tuous mink  coat  her  Ozzie  had  sent  her  for 
Christmas,  about  the  watch  she  had  sent 
her  Ozzie.  "Because"  she  said,  "Time, 
like  love,  never  dies  .  .  ."  She  added  that 
she'd  probably  be  back  witli  the  Band 
before  so  very  long.  Ginger  laughed 
and  said  she'd  heard  different — that  Har- 
riet is  destined  for  Hollywood  for  some 
time  to  come,  if  Hollywood  has  anything 
to  say  about  it.  Harriet  declared  that 
only  Ozzie  had  anything  to  say  about 
her.  And  then  Ginger  left  to  go  back  to 
rehearsing  with  M.  Astaire. 
Harriet  said:     "She's   been  perfectly 


marvelous  to  me,  Ginger  has,  in  abso- 
lutely every  possible  way.  She's  the 
grandest  girl  in  the  world  and  I  don't 
mean  maybe !  The  most  generous.  She's 
made  me,  a  bride  of  three  days  torn  from 
her  bridegroom's  side,  feel  happy  and  at 
home  in  Hollywood — and  that's  friend- 
ship.   I'm  crazy  about  her !" 

And  by  the  way,  for  those  of  you  who 
never  have  seen  Harriet  with  Ozzie  Nel- 
son's Band,  who  have  not  yet  seen  her 
in  "Follow  The  Fleet,"  it  may  interest 
you  to  know  that  the  voice  you  surely 
must  have  heard  on  the  air  emanates  from 
a  quite  devastatingly  pretty  girl.  I  don't 
know  with  whom  I  can  compare  her.  She 
wears  a  dark  wig  in  "Follow  The  Fleet." 
which  may  change  her.  I  don't  know 
how  she  will  photograph  in  this  first  pic- 
ture, but  with  her  own  naturally  blonde 
hair  and  pale  skin  and  gray  eyes  and 
chic  ensemble,  she  might  come  close  to  a 
very  young  Carole  Lombard. 

"Speaking  of  Hollywood,  did  you  hear 
of  the  fluke  that  landed  me  in  'Follow 
The  Fleet'?"  Harriet  laughed  her  husky 
contralto  laugh.  "Well,  you  know.  I 
came  out  here  expecting  to  play  a  bit  part 
in  'Two  In  The  Dark.'  One  fine  day  a 
mistake  was  made  in  one  of  the  projection- 
rooms.  Mark  Sandrich,  the  director,  had 
asked  to  have  a  certain  test  run  for  him. 
When  he  entered  the  darkened  room  an- 
other test,  by  error,  was  being  run — mine. 
Mr.  Sandrich  started  to  walk  out,  ready 
to  give  the  operator  or  someone  a  few 
pieces  of  his  mind  when  I  began  to  speak 
.  .  .  I  should  lament  about  nothing  but  a 
voice  to  use,  since  it  was  my  voice  and 
nothing  else  but  that  stopped  Mr.  Sand- 
rich at  the  door,  made  him  turn  around 
again,  sit  down  and  see  the  test  through. 
When  he  got  up  to  leave  again  it  was  to 
ask  me  to  play  the  second  lead,  opposite 
Randolph  Scott,  in  Ginger  and  Fred  As- 
tairc's  'Follow  The  Fleet.'  Of  course, 
such  a  fairy-tale  fluke  as  this  might  hap- 
pen on  the  air,  too — it's  just  one  of  the 
miracle-mistakes  of  the  make-believe 
world. 

"Well,  anyway,  to  get  back  to  the  dif- 
ference between  what  life  might  have 
been  for  Ozzie  and  me  if  we'd  been  in 
Hollywood  instead  of  on  the  air  .  .  . 

"One  thing  is  certain,  our  romance' 
would  have  started  years  sooner  than  it 
did.  You  see,  I've  been  with  Ozzie's  band 
for  about  five  years.  It's  the  only  band 
I  ever  was  with.  I'm  the  only  girl  the 
band  ever  had.  Ozzie  always  said  that  he] 
didn't  want  a  girl  with  his  hand.  Then 
he  saw  a  perfectly  dreadful  short  I  made 
ages  ago,  singing  and  dancing  and — and 
he  sent  for  me. 

"Anyway,  for  months  we  were  just  boss! 
and  employee-  and  when  we're  working,"] 
said  Harriet,  "even  now  we're  still  boss! 
and  employee.  I  take  my  orders  from 
Ozzie.  Whatever  he  says  goo.  Well, 
anyway,  after  the  first  few  months.  Ozzie] 
began  to  ask  me  to  go  out  with  him  nowl 
and  then.  I  really  think  it  was,  at  first.] 
because  there  was  no  one  else  to  go  with! 
him!  I  mean,  Ozzie  likes  to  date  only] 
very  nice  girls  and  very  nice  girls  don't" 
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make  dates  for  two  and  three  in  the  morn- 
ings. And  as  the  band  plays  until  the 
small  hours  there  was  no  one  but  me  for 
Ozzie  to  ask  out.  But — here  is  the  sad 
part  of  it — I  really  couldn't  be  said  to 
look  my  best  when  I  went  out  with  Ozzie. 
After  all,  at  two  in  the  morning,  after 
rehearsing  most  of  the  day,  perhaps,  and 
working  all  of  the  night,  one  isn't  the 
cream  of  the  cream,  so  to  speak.  I  was 
tired.  I  was  let  down.  I  didn't  have 
enough  pep  to  fix  up  my  face,  to  dress 
up  specially.  We  just  sort  of  slumped 
into  the  nearest  cafe  for  some  coffee  and 
buns.  There  was  no  thrill  of  a  rendezvous. 
There  was  none  of  the  filip  of  the  un- 
expected. We'd  been  seeing  and  hearing 
each  other  for  hours.  Ozzie  might  have 
been  bawling  me  out  that  morning.  Just 
the  boss  and  his  secretary  having  a  bite 
after  hours  .  .  . 

"Then,  during  the  summers,  the  band 
went  on  the  road.  We  did  all  of  the 
small  towns,  one  night  stands.  Lots  of 
train  catching.  Stuffy  hotels.  All  of  the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  the  road.  No 
dalliance  on  beaches,  no  moonlit  gardens 
for  us — none  of  the  settings  where  ro- 
mance is  supposed  to  flourish. 

"And  so  it  wasn't  one  of  those  sudden, 
glamorous  dizzy  romances  when  the  stars 
suddenly  begin  to  siczzz  and  the  moon 
turns  a  somersault.  No,  with  Ozzie  and 
me  it  was  a  business  relationship  maturing 
into  a  friendship  and  a  friendship  ripen- 
ing into  love.  We  knew  all  about  each 
other,  Ozzie  and  I.  We  knew  each  other 
at  our  best  and  also  at  our  worst.  We 
knew  each  other  when  we  were  tired, 
when  we  were  excited,   when   we  were 


When  Harriet  Hilliard  left  the  "Bakers' 
Broadcast"  to  make  pictures  in  Holly- 
wood, pretty  Billie  Trask  (above)  was 
chosen  to  take  her  place. 

hot  and  dusty  and  in  a  hurry,  when  things 
went  well  and  when  things  went  wrong. 
We  were  together  under  all  kinds  of  con- 
ditions and  in  all  sorts  of  environments. 
And  then,  quite  naturally,  as  one  install- 
ment of  a  serial  story  follows  the  one 
preceding  it,  we  began  to  talk  about 
when  we  are  married'.  I  don't  even  re- 
member the  first  time  it  was  mentioned 
between  us.  I  just  remember  how  we 
decided  not  to  be  married  until  we  had 
saved  a  certain  amount  of  money.    I  re- 


member how  we  talked — and  still  talk — 
of  the  farm  we  want  to  have  someday  in 
Connecticut.  And  I  remember  the  night 
in  Texas,  driving  in  Ozzie's  car  from  one 
town  to  another,  when  Ozzie  suddenly 
leaned  forward  and  said  to  the  chauffeur : 

"  'Miss  Hilliard  and  I  are  going  to  be 
married  when  we  reach  Neiv  York!' 

"The  car  swerved  so  abruptly  we  all 
but  landed  in  the  ditch  instead  of  at  the 
altar !  Our  chauffeur  hadn't  even  sus- 
pected it,  he  said.  No  one  had,  really. 
We'd  kept  it  all  very  quiet.  Ozzie  dis- 
likes gossip  about  personal  affairs.  And 
so  we  were  married,  at  home,  a  family 
wedding  with  Ozzie's  folks  and  mine — 
and  three  days  later  I  left  for  Hollywood. 

"I  didn't  want  to  come.  Ozzie  made 
me.  And  Ozzie  is  the  Boss  with  me.  What 
he  says  goes.  He's  always  advised-  me 
about  my  career  and  I've  always  taken 
his  advice  without  a  thought  of  arguing. 
And  he  takes  one  order  from  me !"  Har- 
riet laughed,  something  very  tremolo-ten- 
der in  her  voice.  "Ozzie  had  his  nose 
broken,  you  know,  playing  football. 
People  have  suggested  to  him  that  he 
should  have  it  'fixed' — well,  /  put  my  foot 
down  on  that.  Ozzie  with  any  other  nose 
wouldn't  be  Ozzie  at  all  and  I  wouldn't 
want  even  Hollywood  to  alter  him !  I 
believe  he'll  be  in  Hollywood,  eventually. 
He  should  be  on  the  screen.  I  sort  of 
feel  it  in  my  bones — but  if  he  doesn't," 
said  Harriet,  very  seriously,  "then  I  don't 
know  how  it  will  work  out  for  us.  I  shall 
do  as  Ozzie  says — I'll  never  get  over 
that,  either!"  laughed  Harriet.  "I  don't 
want  to  get  over  it!" 

The  End 


ROUGH  POWD  E  R  CATC  HERS 


AT  A  TOUCH! 


which  melts  off  dried  surface  cells.  This 
explains  how  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
smooths  skin  so  quickly! 

Touch  it  to  your  face.  There  and  then 
you  feel  every  roughness  melt  away,  disap- 
pear. Look  again  and  see  how  soft  your  skin 
is.  Powder  can't  "catch"  on  a  skin  like  this! 
For  a  smooth  make-up  —  Never  powder 
right  on  your  bare  skin.  First  film  on  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  to  smooth  away  every 
powder-catching  roughness.  Skin  becomes 
soft.   Make-up  goes  on  evenly  and  clings. 

Overnight  for  lasting  softness  —  Every 
night  after  cleansing,  smooth  on  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  While  you  sleep,  it  brings 


^j*'*  - Cross-section 
of  outer  skin 
(the  epidermis)  showing  how 
<lried-out  cells  on  top  skin  flake 
loose,  thus  "catch"  powder. 


SKIN  FEELS  BABY-SOFT. . .  SMOOTH 

You  know  those  flaky  little  bits  that  rough 
up  your  skin? — especially  on  your  nose  and 
chin.  Such  powder  catchers! 

They  are  really  countless  little  cells,  for- 
ever drying  up.  Flaking  off  on  the  top  of 
your  skin!  This  is  a  natural  process  which 
goes  on  day  in,  day  out — the  skin's  way  of 
throwing  off  old  dead  cells. 

"Then  how  can  skin  come  smooth?" 

You  can  melt  away  those  powder  catchers! 
A  leading  dermatologist  says: 

"Although  cells  on  surface  skin  are  con- 
stantly drying  out,  becoming  horny — they 
can  be  melted  off  instantly  with  a  keratolytic 
cream  (Vanishing  Cream).  Then  the  young 
cells  beneath  come  into  view  and  the  skin 
has  the  smoothness  of  a  child's." 

Do  this  yourself  with  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream.    It  has  that  keratolytic  property- 


Mrs.  Alexander  Cochrane  Forbes 

Crandniece  of  MRS.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 
says:  "Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  melts  away  rough- 
nesses .  .  .  keeps   my   skin  smooth  for  powder." 

your  skin  an  extra  softness.  Your  face  is 
cool,  not  a  bit  greasy.  Next  morning,  you"U 
find  your  skin  decidedly  softer! 

ft.Djorrk  POND'S,  Dept.  C138.  Clinton,  Conn. 
O  "  ■  I  w  Rush    8-piece    package  containing 

Pflflf nflA  special  tube  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
■  UWKUgC  Cream,  generous  samples  of  2  other 
Pond's  Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face 
Powder.   I  enclose  lOp  for  postage  and  packing. 

Name  


Street- 
City— 


-State. 


Copyright.  1936.  Pond's  Extract  Compan? 
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-f/ow  ffld  'TltQij  CfQt  on  the  -flit? 


{Continued  from  page  45) 


YOUR  visit  to  New  York  will 
still  be  more  enjoyable 
when  you  stop  at  this  renowned 
hotel  ...  At  our  very  door  are 
spread  the  broad  acres  of 
Central  Park  .  .  .  Should  your 
appetite  lag,  our  cuisine  offers 
temptation  irresistible.  You'll  be 
handy  to  the  subway,  buses  and 
the  finest  shops,  close  to  Radio 
City  and  the  theatres,  only 
fifteen  minutes  from  Wall  Street. 

Single  rooms  $5,  $6,  $7. 
Double  $7,  $8,  $9  .  .  .  Suites  from  |I0 

• 

THE  NEW  SAVOY  ROOM 
and  the 

CAFE  LOUNGE  and  SNACK  BAR 

are  two  beautiful  rooms  that  set  the 
pace  in  delightful  entertainment.  At- 
tractive appointments;  charming  at- 
mosphere; orchestras  that  lend  en- 
chantment to  dancing.  Popular  for 
Luncheon,  The  Cocktail  Hour,  Dinner 
and  After  Theatre  Supper. 

SAVOY-  PLAZA 

Henry  A.  Rost,  Managing  Director 
George  Suter,  Resident  Manager 

FIFTH  AVE  .  58th  TO  59th  STS  •  NEW  YORK 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIW 
llllfllllllllMllllllllllllllllHlllim 


arranged  that  she  see  the  then  master  of 
ceremonies  of  the  Shell  Chateau  program. 

Jolson  listened  to  her  sing  and  play, 
gave  her  a  one-time  guest  spot  on  his  show. 
Cutex  officials  happened  to  be  tuned  in, 
liked  her  work,  offered  her  a  contract. 

Now  that  she's  on  the  inside  of  the  air 
industry,  Niela  tells  me  that  she  believes 
she  could  have  broken  into  radio  quicker 
if  she'd  gone  to  a  good  radio  agent — but 
that  was  something  she  didn't  know  when 
she  was  job-hunting.  Agents  usually  are 
informed  of  all  openings  and  have  suffi- 
cient contacts  to  arrange  auditions  for  their 
clients.  It's  a  shorter  route,  Miss  Goodelle 
informs  me,  than  waiting  around  to  dis- 
cover a  friend  who  happens  to  know  a 
celebrity. 

Josephine  Antoine,  the  new  young 
operatic  soprano  who  is  co-starred  with 
James  Melton  on  the  Palmolive  Beauty 
Box  Theatre  broadcasts,  landed  in  radio 
without  turning  one  little  finger  in  its 
direction.  An  NBC  talent  scout  heard  her 
sing  in  the  Opera  Association  at  Lake 
Chatauqua  last  summer.  He  invited  her 
to  audition  at  Radio  City  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. She  did,  and  two  weeks  later  was 
put  under  contract  as  a  sustaining  artist. 

"One  morning  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  adver- 
tising agency,"  she  explained.  '"They  said 
they'd  heard  my  sustaining  programs  and 
asked  me  to  come  down  and  audition  for 
them  that  afternoon.  I  went  and  sang  two 
songs.   There  were  forty  girl  singers  there. 


We  didn't  even  know  what  job  we  were 
trying  for." 

It  was  stardom  on  the  Palmolive  show. 
Josephine  landed  it.  And  she  adds,  frank- 
ly, that  if  she  had  to  break  into  radio  all 
over  again  she  hasn't  the  remotest  idea 
how  she'd  go  about  it. 

There's  a  chance  for  every  radio  aspir- 
ant to  learn  something  from  the  experience 
of  Morton  Bowe,  newly  featured  tenor 
on  Sigmund  Romberg's  Swift  program. 
If  ever  a  newcomer  had  network  entrees 
and  contacts  galore  Morton  did.  Yet  he 
had  to  fight  practically  unaided  for  his 
present  position. 

Morton  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
youngest  nationally-known  concert  tenor 
on  the  American  stage.  For  five  years, 
with  Boston  as  his  headquarters,  he'd  been 
an  exclusive  artist  for  the  Yankee  net- 
work. Yet  when  that  contract  had  run  out 
and  he  came  to  New  York  seeking  further 
radio  opportunity,  his  many  letters  of 
introduction  and  recommendation  to  in- 
fluential persons  got  him  exactly  nowhere. 
He  was  another  of  a  great  surplus  of  ex- 
cellent tenors. 

Morton  had  some  savings  which  he  used 
to  keep  him  in  Manhattan.  Every  morn- 
ing he  made  the  rounds  of  such  sources  of 
radio  information  as  he  knew  about.  When 
he  discovered  that  Frank  Parker  was 
leaving  the  Cavaliers  Quartette,  he  dug 
out  one  of  his  old  letters  of  introduction, 
used  it  to  get  by  an  impassable  studio  re- 
ceptionist, walked  into  the  program  direc- 


A  new  portrait  of  Connie  Gates,  lovely  young  NBC  singer. 
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tor's  office  and  pleaded  for  an  audition. 
He  got  the  job. 

"Through  my  association  with  the 
Cavaliers  I  made  inside  radio  contacts," 
he  explained.  "I  began  to  know  people, 
to  hear  of  what  more  remunerative  open- 
ings were  available.  When  word  got 
around  that  the  Romberg  show  was  look- 
ing for  a  tenor,  I  knew  what  to  do.  Mind 
you.  I  didn't  wait  to  be  asked  to  audition 
— I'd  most  likely  still  be  waiting  if  I  had. 
I'd  learned  enough  to  go  to  the  advertis- 
ing agency  that  was  producing  the  pro- 
gram, identify  myself  and  request  a  try- 
out.    Fortunately  I  was  signed." 

Morton  thinks  it's  a  good  idea  to  enter 
radio  via  an  already  established  quartette 
— or  trio,  duo,  chorus  or  orchestra.  Jobs 
within  a  group  are  easier  to  get  and  after 
you're  in  you  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  ropes  of  the  industry.  There's  only 
one  way,  the  tenor  informs  me,  that  he 
would  not  try  to  break  in,  were  he  doing  it 
over  again.  That  way  is  the  amateur 
hour.  He  bases  his  belief  on  the  fact  that 
amateurs  broadcast  under  the  stigma  of 
being  classed  as  amateurs,  that  it  isn't  a 
fair  break  for  a  person's  whole  future  to 
Ihinge  on  a  single  coast-to-coast  chorus. 
Persons  who  hold  out  for  a  professional 
laudition,  even  if  they  have  to  wait  and 
jwork  for  it,  are,  he  believes,  being  much 
wiser  about  their  careers. 

But  that,  he  would  remind  you,  is  merely 
jone  man's  opinion.  Other  new  stars  think 
differently  on  the  matter. 

Lucy  Monroe,  youngster  singing  star  of 
"The  American  Album  of  Familiar  Music," 
"Lavender  And  Old  Lace"  and  "Hammer- 
stein  Music  Hall,"  will  admit  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  she  secured  her  radio  job 
through  pull,  drag  or  any  other  word  you 
know  for  influence.  Her  mother,  Anna 
Laughlin,  was  a  famous  soubrette  of  the 
early  nineteen-hundreds.  When  Lucy 
wanted  an  entree  into  radio  she  went  to 
in  old  friend  of  her  mother's,  named 
Clarke  Bostock,  a  well-known  vaudeville 
booking  agent,  and  asked  him  to  assist  her. 
Mr.  Bostock  made  a  telephone  call  to  the 
iroduction  chief  at  NBC — and  a  few  days 
ater,  just  like  that,  Lucy  had  auditioned 
jefore  the  sustaining  board  and  been  put 
jnder  contract  for  the  Goodrich  program. 

It  was  through  this  position  that  she 
formed  a  friendship  with  Frank  Parker. 
Frank,  she  tells  me,  is  directly  responsible 
lor  the  positions  she  now  holds.  He  intro- 
duced her  to  executives  at  the  agencies 
producing  those  programs.  They  audition- 
d  her  on  Parker's  recommendation.  She 
lad  the  ability  to  back  up  all  the 
Jrophecies  he  had  made  for  her  and  on 
hat  score  she  became  a  star. 

Lucy  says  she  can't  think  of  a  nicer, 
asier  way  to  break  into  radio,  provided  a 
yerson  has  sufficient  talent.  Knowing  the 
ight  people,  it  seems,  is  one  of  the  most 
lirect  routes  into  the  inner  offices  of  the 
ir  moguls.  And  how  can  you  get  to 
now  the  right  people? 
"Wherever  you  make  your  start  in  show 
msiness,"  she  answered,  "it's  inevitable 
hat  you'll  gradually  meet  people.  Culti- 
ate  the  right  social  contacts  with  them. 
5e  friendly  toward  the  hoofer  or  chorus- 
irl  in  your  next-door  dressing-room — to- 
norrow  he  or  she  may  be  an  influential 
tar.  This  isn't  'using'  friends,  rather  it's 
he  oldest  rule  practised  in  every  field  of 
lusiness  endeavor.    For  people  often  con- 


(jo/tai  Gfie^lvcnutd  wuxima  to 

THIS  MAM'S 

ran  i  at 


'  Here  comes  Helen — within  a  minute  of  the  time  she  promised  in  her  letter! 
Isn't  it  grand  she  can  get  home  so  often .  . .  "(You  see,  Helen  comes  home 
from  Stevens  College  nearly  every  week-end — without  losing  an  hour  of  class 
time,  or  making  a  big  dent  in  her  allowance.) 

Give  Dad  credit  .  .  .  he's  the  one  who  started  this  Greyhound  habit,  four 
years  ago.  It  was  Dad  who  showed  his  boss  how  to  cut  sales  travel  expense 
in  half,  by  switching  to  Greyhound.  At  once,  they  found  that  they  could 
reach  dozens  of  new  towns,  and  dig  up  a  lot  of  profitable  new  business.  No 
wonder  Dad  is  slated  for  the  sales  manager's  job. 

Mother  was  a  little  blue  when  the  family  moved  here  from  Centerville,  but 
how  she  has  brightened,  since  Greyhound  has  given  her  a  quick,  easy  way 
to  visit  her  friends  back  in  the  old  home  town,  and  to  make  occasional 
shopping  trips  to  the  big  city ! 

Isn't  it  fine  when  old  folks  take  a  new  lease  on  life?  Grandmother  will 
never  forget  that  eventful  trip  last  spring,  through  the  glory  of  western 
mountains,  to  visit  her  daughter  out  on  the  Coast.  She  contends  that  Grey- 
hound bus  drivers  are  just  as  gallant  as  the  young  men  of  her  girlhood. 

But  let  Jimmy  have  the  last  word  .  .  .  "Say!  I  oughta  know  all  about 
Greyhound  buses!  Our  basketball  team  chartered  one  of 'em  for  our  last  out- 
of-town  game  —  and  we'll  save  enough  this  season  to  get  new  uniforms." 
Greyhound  travel  is  at  its  best  in  winter  and  early  spring  . . .  buses  thoroughly 
warm  and  comfortable,  manned  by  drivers  who  have  held  highest  national 
safety  records  for  years.  Why  not  plan  your  next  trip  this  way? 

PRINCIPAL  GREYHOUND   INFORMATION  OFFICES 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  E.  9th  &  Superior 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA  Broad  St.  Station 

CHICAGO,  ILL  12th  &  Wabash 

NEW  YORK  CITY  Nelson  Tower 

BOSTON,  MASS   230  Boylston  St. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C  

1403  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. 

DETROIT,  MICH  Tuller  Hotel 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO   630  Walnut  St. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA  

1100  Kanawha  Volley  Bldg. 


FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS  .  .  8th  &  Commerce  Sts. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  Pine  &  Battery  Streets 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  ...  509  6th  Ave.,  N. 

LEXINGTON,  KY  801  N.  Limestone 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA   400  N.  Rampart  St. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN  146  Union  Ave. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  .  .  .  Broadway  &  Delmar  Blvd. 

RICHMOND, VA  412  E.  Broad  St. 

WINDSOR,  ONTARIO  .  .  .  1004  Security  Bldg. 

LONDON,  ENGLAND  

A.  B.  Reynoldson,  49  Leadenhall  St. 


GREYHOUND 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  PICTORIAL  FOLDER,  TRIP  INFORMATION 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  to  nearest  Greyhound  information  office  (listed  above),  for  interesting  pictorial  folder, 
low  rates  and  suggested  routes  for  any  trip  you  may  have  in  mind.  Place  check  mark  here,  if  you  wish  information  on 
trips  to:  FLORIDA,  GULF  COAST,  NEW  ORLEANS  □,  CALIFORNIA  □,  GREAT  SOUTHWESTD. 

Name  

Address  


.MM-3 
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TO  CLEAR  UP 
SKIN  TROUBLES 

Try  This  Improved 
Pasteurized  Yeast 
That's  Easy  to  Eat 

TN  case  after  case,  pimples,  blotches, 
1  and  other  common  skin  troubles 
are  caused  by  a  sluggish  system.  That  is  why 
external  treatments  bring  you  so  little  last- 
ing relief. 

Thousands  have  found  in  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  an  easy  way  to  correct  skin  blemishes 
caused  by  digestive  sluggishness. 

Science  now  knows  that  very  often  slow, 
imperfect  elimination  of  body  wastes  is 
brought  on  by  insufficient  vitamin  B  com- 
plex. The  stomach  and  intestines,  deprived 
of  this  essential  element,  no  longer  function 
properly.  Your  digestion  slows  up.  Poisons, 
accumulating  in  your  system,  cause  ugly 
eruptions  and  bad  color. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  supply  the  vitamin 
B  complex  needed  to  correct  this  condition. 
These  tablets  are  pure  yeast — and  yeast  is 
the  richest  known  food  source  of  vitamins  B 
and  G.  Thisimproved  yeast  should  strengthen 
and  tone  up  your  intestinal  nerves  and 
muscles.  It  should  soon  restore  your  elimi- 
native  system  to  healthy  function. 

With  the  true  cause  of  your  condition  cor- 
rected, pimples  and  other  common  skin 
troubles  disappear.  And  you  feel  better  as 
well  as  look  better. 

Don't  confuse  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  with 
ordinary  yeast.  These  tablets  have  a  pleas- 
ant, nut-like  taste  that  you  will  really  enjoy. 
And  pasteurization  makes  them  utterly  safe 
for  everyone  to  eat.  They  cannot  cause  fermen- 
tation and  they  contain  nothing  to  put  on  fat. 

A  ny  druggist  will  supply  you  with  Yeast  Foam 
Tablets.  The  10-day  bottle  costs  only  SOc.  Get 
one  today.  Refuse  substitutes. 

YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

You  may  push'  this  on  a  prmiy 
post  card 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.  MM — 3-36 
1750  North  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  introductory  package  of  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets. 


Name  

Address  -   

City  State. 


And  here's  another  popular  young  singer,  Loretta  Lee, 
whom  you  may  hear  with  the  "Lucky  Strike"  program. 


stitute  one's  steps  up  the  ladder  of  success 
as  much  as  do  talent  and  hard  work." 

Several  months  ago  Durelle  Alexander, 
featured  songstress  on  Paul  Whiteman's 
broadcasts,  was  stranded,  practically  penni- 
less, with  a  down-and-out  orchestra  in 
Cleveland.  She  read  an  advertisement  in 
/  'aricty.  which  stated  that  Harry  Salter's 
Orchestra  was  looking  for  a  girl  singer. 
She  bought  a  bus  ticket  for  her  first  trip 
to  New  York,  rode  all  night  on  a  bumpy 
rear  seat,  found  her  way,  the  following 
afternoon,  to  Mr.  Salter's  office  atop  the 
Park  Central  Hotel.  In  competition  with 
exactly  eighty-two  applicants  she  was 
selected  for  the  position  and  since  Salter's 
band  was  furnishing  several  sustaining 
programs  a  week  to  the  networks,  she 
found  herself  on  the  air. 

Archie  Bleyer,  orchestra  leader,  heard 
her,  wanted  her  to  go  on  the  road  with  his 
aggregation.  Durelle  preferred  remaining 
in  New  York.  Bleyer  was  sufficiently  im- 
pressed with  her  ability  to  suggest:  "You 
deserve  a  featured  spot  on  the  air.  I'm 
going  to  ask  Paul  Whiteman  to  audition 
you." 

"Mr.  Whiteman  was  busy  that  day,"  she 
recalled.  "He  said  I  could  come  to  his 
rehearsal  and  wait  until  he  had  a  free  mo- 
ment. I  waited  from  noon  until  six-thirty 
and  finally  lie  instructed  Roy  Bargy  to 
play  two  choruses  of  two  of  my  numbers 
for  me,  and  disappeared  into  the  control 
room.  I  sang,  and  before  I'd  finished  the 
second  tune  Mr.  Whiteman  came  out  and 
said:  'What's  your  name  again,  little  pHf* 


and  I  told  him  and  he  said:  'You're  great  1 
You'll  do.  Telephone  my  secretary  about 
a  contract  early  in  the  morning.' " 

So  now  Durelle's  an  outstanding  starlet. 
And  because  nothing  but  sheer  ability  and 
hard  work  got  her  her  job  she  says  she] 
thinks  answering  an  advertisement  is  as] 
fine  a  method  as  any  to  crash  the  gates! 
of  radio. 

Carol  Dee,  comedian  Marty  May's  pert 
little  stooge,  landed  in  radio  in  just  about] 
the  easiest  way  possible.  Once  she'd  been! 
mistress  of  ceremonies  in  a  Boston  theatre.] 
Marty,  then  vaudevillian,  had  met  her] 
there,  admired  her  work,  and  for  a  larkj 
had  written  her  into  his  act  for  the  week] 
as  straight-woman.  She  did  a  good  job. 

So  when  CBS  was  signing  Marty  for  a| 
series  and  asked  him :  "Who  stooges  fori 
you?"  he  remembered  the  week  in  Boston] 
and  answered  :  "A  girl  named  Carol  Dee  J 
does — if  I  can  locate  her." 

"So  here  came  a  telegram,''  Carol  told] 
me,  "offering  me  an  air  -.pot  with  Mr.] 
May,    That  was  all  and — and  here  I  anul 

"If  I  were  doing  it  over  again,  trying  to] 
break  into  radio,  I'd  be  sure  to  make  the] 
most  of  every  opportunity  I  had.  Like] 
that  week  years  ago  in  Marty's  act — if 
was  a  little  thing  but  it  produced  grea 
results.  Maybe  it  I'd  worked  harder  o 
other  opportunities  I've  had,  I'd  have  bee 
on   the  air   long   before  now.". 

The  Tune  Twisters,  lately  featured  o 
the  smooth  broadcasts  of  Kay  Noble's  O 
diestrn,    owe    their    new    radio  jobs 

twenty -three-year-old  Andy  Love,  pilot  o 
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the  trio.  Andy  and  two  of  his  prep- 
schoolmates  used  to  sing  together  on  New- 
York's  local  station  WOV.  One  of  the 
other  two  boys  was  orchestra  leader  Emil 
Coleman's  son,  and  Coleman  naturally 
fathered  the  trio's  serious  efforts  and 
finally  let  them  sing  with  his  hand. 

The  group  broke  up  when  the  boys  went 
to  separate  colleges,  but  in  the  meantime 
Andy  Love  had  formed  a  fast  friendship 
with  Frank  Luther.  Andy  couldn't  go  to 
college,  so  Frank  introduced  him  to  Paul 
Whitcman,  who  liked  his  voice  enough  to 
give  him  a  solo  spot  with  his  band. 

"Soon  after  I  was  established  with  Mr. 
Whiteman  I  made  radio  contacts  of  my 
own,"  explained  Andy.  "I  wanted  a  trio 
again  so  I  got  hold  of  Jack  Lathrop  and 
Bob  Walker,  two  singers  I'd  met,  and  we 
rehearsed  a  long  time  and  then  I  asked 
Ray  Noble  to  listen  to  us. 

"I  believe  that  small  stations  offer  one 
of  the  very  best  ways  to  get  a  start  in 
radio.  Auditions  at  small  stations  can  be 
got  by  simply  walking  in  and  asking  for 
them,  and  after  you're  on  the  air  you 
have  a  chance  to  attract  attention  and  to 
meet  people.  I  can't  think  of  any  route 
into  radio  that  offers  better  experience  or 
more  sure  opportunity  for  bigger  things." 

Vivian  Delia  Chiesa,  sensational  young 
songstress  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  Foot- 
saver  Shoes  program,  never  had  sung  into 
a  microphone  in  her  life  until  six  months 
ago.  She  read  in  the  Tribune  of  an  ama- 
teur contest  to  be  sponsored  by  Chicago's 
Station  WBBM,  entered  it  and  won  first 
place  over  2,500  contestants.  When  news 
of  that  reached  CBS,  the  network  natu- 
rally sought  her  signature  on  a  contract. 


And  now  Miss  Delia  Chiesa  possesses  one 
of  the  brightest  futures  on  the  air. 

"Consequently  I'm  a  staunch  believer  in 
the  amateur  hours,"  she  said  to  me.  "I 
got  my  start  that  way,  and  I  believe  that, 
if  you  have  something  to  offer,  the  ama- 
teur contests  give  you  a  fair  chance  to 
offer  it.  In  fact,  they're  the  luckiest 
breaks  ever  offered  yet  to  newcomers." 

Deane  Janis,  redheaded  singer  who 
walked  away  this  season  with  Annette 
Hanshaw's  old  star  spot  on  Camel  Cara- 
van, got  her  job  through  a  certain  Broad- 
way vocal  coach  named  Al  Siegel.  Mr. 
Siegel,  it  seems,  specializes  in  taking 
youngsters  of  special  talent  under  his  tu- 
telage, coaching  them  to  the  proper  degree 
of  professionalism,  placing  them  in  good 
radio  jobs  and  collecting,  as  his  reward, 
a  percentage  of  their  future  salaries.  It 
was  he  who  launched  Ethel  Merman, 
Thelma  Leeds  and  others. 

One  night  Siegel  heard  Deane  singing 
with  Hal  Kemp's  band  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel.  He  invited  her  to  study  with  him, 
changed  and  improved  her  song  delivery 
style,  secured  an  audition  for  her  for  the 
Camel  spot.   Deane  won. 

"If  it  weren't  for  Mr.  Siegel,"  she  de- 
clares, "I'm  sure  I'd  still  be  trying  to 
break  into  commercial  radio.  Consequently 
I  endorse  study  under  a  capable,  influential 
coach.  If  I  were  trying  to  break  in  again, 
that's  what  I'd  look  for — and  if  I  couldn't 
find  that  I'd  ask  around  among  radio  peo- 
ple until  I  found  the  name  of  a  good 
agent.  Those  are  the  men  who  really  can 
get  big-time  auditions  for  you." 

The  story  behind  nineteen-year-old  Flor- 
ence Baker's  job,  as  leading  lady  in  the 


several  XBC  dramatizations,  is  one  that 
would  be  hard  to  duplicate  on  Radio  Row. 
For  years  she'd  been  doing  bits  of  air 
roles  for  bits  of  checks,  and  it  looked  as 
though,  for  all  her  inside  contacts  and 
efforts  to  progress,  she  was  stuck  in  the 
rut  of  the  bit-artist. 

When  she  heard  of  the  lead  vacancy 
on  a  new  commercial  she  didn't  stop 
to  ask  help  of  those  persons  she'd  asked 
it  of  before.  She  simply  walked  into  the 
offices  of  the  program's  advertising  agency, 
brushed  by  a  dozen  or  so  adamant  secre- 
taries, confronted  the  startled  radio  di- 
rector and  blurted  out: 

"I'm  Florence  Baker.  Look  here — I  can 
do  a  good  job  in  that  leading  role !  I  can 
prove  it  to  you.  I  want  a  try  at  it  any- 
way " 

She  didn't  get  the  audition — that  is,  not 
until  the  director  had  tried  out  a  score  of 
other  actresses  with  no  success.  Then  she 
not  only  got  her  audition  but  her  job  as 
well. 

"I  think  they  gave  it  to  me  to  get  rid 
of  mc  around  the  office,"  Florence  con- 
fided. "Anyhow,  that's  one  way  of  getting 
yourself  somewhere.  I've  stopped  depend- 
ing on  friends  and  contacts  to  help  me. 
I'm  fending  for  myself  from  now  on.  It's 
a  shorter,  more  satisfactory  way  to  get 
ahead." 

So  there  you  are.  Agents,  friends,  local 
stations,  answering  ads,  vocal  coaches,  am- 
ateur contests,  'pull',  your  radio  contacts 
or  sheer  hard  work — all  are  proven  means 
of  breaking  into  an  ether  career. 

Why  not  try  some  of  them  over  on  your 
own  ambitions  ? 

The  End 


MOMENT 
OF  ALL 


Try  PLAT-NUM  today. 
It's  ioc  and  comes  in  12 
true-tone  shades  in  the 
oversize  bottle  to  which 
you  are  entitled.  You'll 
find  it  on  sale  at  any  5 
and  10  cent  store. 


FREE 


Send  4c  in  stamps  and  we  -will  send 
to  you  this  interesting  informative, 
stiff  cover  booklet  on  the  beautifying 
of  your  arms,  hands  and  fingers. 


PLflT-nUfTl  LABORATORIES  80  FIFTH  AVE.,  I1EW  YORK 


HANDS  play  an  all-important  part  in  tie  drama  or  romance.  Intimate 
little  gestures,  subtle  handclasps,  pulse-stirring  contacts  .  .  .  truly,  hands 
speak  the  language  of  love.  Is  it  not  essential,  then,  that  they  he  kept 

always  well  groomed  that  finger  nails  he  kept  petal-pink  and  shining,  the 

lovely  complement  to  a  lovely  hand?  PLAT-NUM  nail  polish  has  the 
unusual  ahility  to  transform  your  nails  .  .  .  gives  them  a  soft,  shimmering, 
satin-like  surface.  PLAT-NUM  goes  on  smoothly,  sets  evenly,  is  long 
lasting  and  does  not  chip,  crack,  peel,  fade  or  streak. 

PLflT-num 
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"SHE  HAD  THE  KIND 
OF  LIPS  MEN  LIKE 


TO  KISS" 


<k  SA,D 
GARY 

COOPER 


Popular  male 
star  gives  his 
reasons  for 
choosing  the 
Tangee  Girl 


•  We  presented  gary  cooper,  star o( "Desire", 
three  lovely  girls  a  Paramount  Picture,  picks  the 
to  Gary  Cooper.     most  kissable  lips  in  lipstick  test. 

One  wore  the  ordinary  lipstick  . . .  one,  no  lip- 
stick . . .  the  third,  Tangee. 

"Her  lips  look  kissable,"  he  said,  choosing 
the  Tangee  girl,  "because  they  look  natural." 

And  other  men  agree.  They  don't  like  to  kiss 
lipstick  either,  and  that's  why  Tangee  is  so  much 
in  vogue  today.  Tangee  makes  your  lips  glow 
with  natural  color,  but  it  avoids  "that  painted 
look,"  because  Tangee  isn't  paint.  It  you  prefer 
more  color  for  evening,  use  Tangee  Theatrical. 
Try  Tangee.  In  two  sizes,  39c  and  $1.10.  Or,  for 
a  quick  trial,  send  10c  for  the  special  4-Piece 
Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  .  .  .  When  you  bug. 
Don't  let  some  sharp  sales  person  switch  you  to  an  imi- 
tation  .  .  .  there's  only  one  Tangee. 


*  4  PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM36 

417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Comnact,  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10£  (scamps  or  coin)  15£  ia  Canada. 

Shlde  □  Flesh  □  Rachel   □  Light  Rachel 


Name- 


i-ici^o  Print 


City_ 


State- 
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has  been  a  grand  experience — but  when 
you  ask  me  whether  it  did  any  good,  I 
must  answer :    I  hardly  think  so.  .  .  . 

"People  who  already  felt  more  or  less 
the  way  I  do  about  things  undoubtedly 
got  some  consolation  from  my  talks.  .  . 
we  are,  after  all,  all  of  us,  in  the  same 
boat.  But  the  average  listener  never  would 
have  understood  what  I  meant  and  would 
have  despised  himself  if  he  had  tried  to 
do  so.  He  is  being  told,  all  day  long,  by 
radio  and  movies  and  editorials,  that  he 
is  a  fine  bright  fellow  and  if  he  fails  to 
understand  something,  that  is  the  fault  of 
the  man  who  speaks  or  writes  and  not  of 
the  man  or  woman  who  listens  or 
reads.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  believe  that  any  teaching  can 
ever  hope  to  have  any  lasting  effect  unless 
the  teacher  says  to  the  pupil :  'Come  and 
get  it  and  work  your  damn  head  off  to  get 
it!'  Nature  doesn't  believe  in  short  cuts, 
and  neither  do  I — but  our  whole  world 
is  based  upon  short  cuts — so  what  is  the 
use  of  debating  the  point  ?" 

"Do  you  believe,"  I  ventured,  ''that  radio 
influences  its  listeners  more  than  they  are 
influenced  by  the  newspapers?" 

"I  don't  know.  .  ."  His  eyes  crinkled. 
"I  don't  know  whether  radio  influences 
people  more  than  newspapers  do.  Our 
newspapers,  of  course,  are  not  a  source 


of  enlightenment  and  are  not  meant  to 
be.  They  are  printed  to  be  sold.  In  a 
world  dominated  by  the  Mucker  and  the 
Moron,  the  person  who  most  closely  ap- 
proaches the  ideas  of  the  M  and  M  will 
sell  the  largest  number  of  papers.  And 
that,  after  all,  is  the  only  thing  that  in- 
terests 99%  of  our  newspaper  owners.  .  .  . 

"I  won't  make  the  usual  accusation,  that 
radio  does  not  encourage  education.  It 
gives  generously  to  Educators.  They  are, 
perhaps,  the  worst  performers  on  the 
air.  .  .  they  can  neither  talk  decent  English 
nor  interest  their  audiences  and  their  ideas 
are  fifty  years  behind  the  times,  unless 
they  are  sentimental,  when  they  do  a 
Shirley  Temple  act  and  degrade  into 
radio  children — perhaps  the  most  terrible 
developmenrt  of  the  air-machine.  .  .  . 

"By  and  large,  in  America,  radio  does 
the  best  it  can.  The  men  who  run  it  .  .  . 
as  I  have  discovered  to  my  own  delight 
.  .  .  the  announcers  and  the  production 
managers  are  infinitely  better,  more  edu- 
cated, more  intelligent,  damn  serious 
bright  fellows  .  .  .  the  men  who  run  it 
are  entirely  superior  to  their  job.  On  com- 
mercial programs,  they  have  to  dry-nurse 
all  the  imbecilities  of  the  sponsors  and  the 
sponsors'  wives  (God  have  mercy  on  the 
poor  devils!)  and  the  advertising  agencies 
with  their  inscrutable  policies   of  safety 


Ireene  Wicker,  the  Singing  Lady,  carefully  notes  Bob  Becker's  instructions 
on  preparing  the  Wicker  dog,  Mike,  for  a  dog  show.  Ireene's  daughter, 
Nancy,  is  interested,  too.  Ireene  was  a  recent  guest  on  Bob's  program. 
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Lawrence  Tibbett,  booming  bari- 
tone, sings  with  Maria  Silveira. 

first.  If  our  ancestors  had  followed  that 
policy  of  'safety  first,'  we  now  still  would 
be  hanging  from  the  branches  of  a  tree !" 

He  spoke  quietly,  drily,  drolly,  even,  but 
there  was  in  his  voice  the  force  of  con- 
victions long  felt,  earnestly  followed. 

Let  me  tell  you,  in  case  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  him,  something  about  this 
really  big  man. 

Very  early  in  life  Hendrik  Willem  van 
Loon  discovered  the  value  of  doubt.  He 
was  born,  January  14th,  1882,  in  Rotter- 
dam, Holland.  Around  the  corner  from 
his  home  stood  a  statue  of  Erasmus,  Dutch 
scholar  of  the  Renaissance.  Legend  had 
it  that  once  every  hour  the  massive  figure 
turned  a  page  in  the  stone  book  held  upon 
its  knees.  While  other  children,  accept- 
ing the  tale  as  truth,  went  off  skating  on 
the  canals,  Master  van  Loon  remained  to 
watch  for  the  miracle.  And  when  none 
transpired  before  his  unwinking  gaze,  he 
realized  that  it  was  folly  to  confuse  legend 
with  truth.  From  that  day  on  he  has 
questioned  every  dictum,  every  axiom,  in- 
tent on  gleaning  from  the  golden  harvest 
of  history  and  hope  one  shining  kernel 
of  truth. 

When  he  was  twenty-one,  van  Loon 
came  to  America.  He  graduated  from 
Cornell  University  and  took  a  postgraduate 
year  at  Harvard.  Then,  in  1906,  he  went 
to  Russia  as  correspondent  for  the  Asso- 
ciated Press. 

"And  quite  recently,"  he  commented 
ironically,  "I  was  listed  by  the  head  of  a 
women's  patriotic  organization  as  a  'Red' 
— because  I  had  lived  in  Russia !" 

Leaving  Russia,  van  Loon  spent  four 
years  in  Munich,  acquiring  a  Ph.D.  And 
during  the  next  three  years  he  lectured 
on  history  and  art  at  various  American 
universities,  where  he  developed  his  gift 
tor  rescuing  history  from  the  dreariness 
of  dusty  data  and  making  it  popular. 

At  this  time,  too,  he  began  to  write. 
His  first  book,  "The  Fall  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,"  was  published  just  before  the 
world  plunged  into  war.  In  1914  the  As- 
sociated Press  sent  him  to  Belgium,  where 
he  was  during  the  German  invasion.  Later 
he  acted  as  correspondent  in  England, 
France,  Italy  and  Switzerland. 
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Do  ijou  know  the 
8th  WOMAN  ? 

Why  be  miserable,  or  even  uncomfortable 
certain  days  of  every  month?  Be  that 
eighth  woman  who  lets  Midol  carry  her 
serenely  through  those  difficult  days. 
There  used  to  be  eight  million  sufferers 
every  month.  Today  a  million  women  are 
smart  enough  to  use  Midol  and  escape 
this  regular  martyrdom  to  pain. 

You  can  depend  on  Midol.  Tiny  tablets, 
perfectly  pleasant  to  take.  Not  narcotic. 
A  merciful  medicine  which  specialists 
recommend  for  regular  pain.  Nature 
doesn't  make  the  woman  who  uses  Midol 
give  up  a  cherished  "date"  for  the  theatre 
—  or  even  a  dance.  It  means  freedom! 

This  truly  remarkable  medicine  may 
be  taken  any  time,  preferably  at  the  first 
sign  of  approaching  pain,  to  avoid  the 
suffering  altogether.  But  Midol  is  effec- 
tive even  when  the  pain  has  caught  you 
unaware  and  has  reached  its  height.  It  is 
effective  for  hours,  so  two  tablets  should 
carry  you  through  your  worst  day. 

You  get  these  tablets  in  a  trim  little 
aluminum  case.  All  druggists  have  them 
— they're  usually  right  out  on  the  toilet 
goods  counter.  Or,  clip  coupon: 


An  enjoyable  evening,  no  trace  of  pain;  the 
time  of  month  forgotten — thanks  to  Midol. 


15u/ it  (g)  foee/ 

For  the  proof  that  Midol  does  relieve  periodic  pain, 
send  for  a  free  trial  box  to  MIDOL,  Dept.  £-56, 
170  Varick  St.,  New  York. 

Name  

Street  , 


During  one  of  his  many  trips  across  the 
ocean  at  this  time  the  Dutch  ship  on  which 
he  was  travelling  was  struck  by  a  bomb. 

"It's  a  fearsome  experience,"  he  con- 
fessed, "to  see  the  rockets  go  up  I  When 
you  hear  the  SOS,  it's  somehow  reassur- 
ing. But  when  that  has  stopped,  and  only 
the  rockets  remain  to  call  for  help,  it's 
terrifying." 

However,  he  survived  the  hazards  of 
war  and  returned  to  America  to  write  more 
books.  In  1920  he  had  three  to  his  credit, 
"The  Fall  of  the  Dutch  Empire,"  "The 
Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom,"  and  "The 
Golden  Book  of  the  Dutch  Navigators." 

"But  nobody  read  them !"  Again  his 
eyes  crinkled  in  a  smile.  "The  royalties 
wouldn't  even  buy  beans  !" 

But  he  got  the  beans  on  credit  and  be- 
gan a  new  book,  "Ancient  Man,"  which 
became  a  best  seller.    In  1922  "The  Story 


of  Mankind"  won  him  the  Newberry 
medal,  and,  although  its  publishers  had 
believed  it  wouldn't  sell,  it  went  into  thirty 
editions  and  was  translated  into  more  than 
a  dozen  languages. 

Other  books  followed,  "The  Story  on 
the  Bible,"  "The  Life  and  Times  of  PeteJ 
Stuyvesant,"  and  "Van  Loon's  Geography! 
among  them.  He  was  for  a  time  an  asso-J 
ciate  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun.  He  wai 
head  of  the  history  department  at  AntiocB 
College  in  Ohio.  And  he  has  been  a  resil 
dent  of  Connecticut,  France,  New  YorB 
and  Holland. 

He  lives,  at  present,  in  a  colonial  manJ 
sion  overlooking  Long  Island  Sound — a 
comfortable,  pleasant  house  set  amid  roll-1 
ing  green  lawns.  He  has  two  studios,  ona 
used  for  painting  and  the  other  for  writ! 
ing.  He  recently  published  a  new  book! 
"Air  Storming,"  which  comprises  fortyl 
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Conductor  Ray  Block  of  CBS, 
popular  Saturday  night  favorite. 

two  of  his  radio  talks — talks  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  which  he  gives  as  much  thought 
and  effort  as  to  a  chapter  of  a  book. 

Looking  at  this  man,  big  in  stature,  big 
in  heart  and  mind,  a  man  with  friendly, 
discerning  eyes,  with  a  face  "charged  with 
the  memories  of  a  keen  and  various  exis- 
tence," a  man  with  the  sense  of  humor  that 
is  the  companion  of  understanding  and  in- 
tegrity, one  realizes  that  his  is,  indeed,  a 
voice  to  which  we  may  profitably  and 
pleasurably  listen.  Just  the  twist  of  a 
little  gadget,  and  all  this  rich  experience 
and  understanding  are  ours. 

"We  need  it !"  I  murmured. 

He  smiled  somewhat  wryly.  ''The  radio," 
he  asserted,  "cannot  rise  above  the  public 
it  serves.  That  is  my  old  quarrel  with 
the  brethren  from  the  left  .  .  .  what  use 
giving  people  other  and  perhaps  better 
laws,  unless  you  first  of  all  make  over  the 
people  themselves  ....  Otherwise  you 
merely  pour  the  same  old  sour  wine  into 
new  bottles  .  .  .  but  the  wine  tastes  just  the 
same — just  as  sour. 

"The  machine  age,  introducing  the  gad- 
get age,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  in- 
competent not  only  to  get  by  but  to  assert 
themselves  as  never  before.  Until  Nature 
sees  fit  to  remove  them  from  the  stage, 
and  there  seems  little  likelihood  of  that 
just  now,  radio  will  about  remain  where 
it  is  .  .  .  intelligent  people  trying  to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  a  public  which  does 
not  deserve  anything  better  than  what  it 
is  getting. 

"I  realize  that  that  leaves  about  3%  of 
our  populace  without  representation,  but 
that  can't  be  helped.  The  ancient  Romans 
were  in  the  same  fix  when  the  barbarian 
tide  swept  across  Europe.  The  barbarian 
tide  once  more  is  sweeping  across  the 
world  and  the  minority  will  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it  .  .  .  fight  a  few  rearguard 
actions  (as  I  have  been  doing)  and  wait 
for  the  change  .... 

"That  change  will  have  to  come,  for 
the  present  rulers  of  the  world  are  so 
incompetent  that  civilization  will  either 
have  to  change  its  ways  or  perish. 

"In  either  case,  the  result  will  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  yours  truly." 

And  now  the  hand  of  the  clock  is  on 
the  appointed  hour.  Van  Loon  is  on  the 
air  .  .  .  we  don't  want  to  miss  a  word! 
The  End 


NOSE  PORES 


Largest  Pores  on  Your  Body— 
A  Test  of  Your  Cleansing  Methods! 

The  pores  on  the  nose  are  the  largest  on  your  body.  For  this  reason, 
if  allowed  to  become  clogged  with  waxy  excretions,  they  will  become 
conspicuously  large  and  noticeable. 

The  pores  on  your  nose,  therefore,  are  a  good  test  of  your  skin- 
cleansing  methods.  If  the  pores  are  plugged  with  waste  matter 
and  gaping  large,  it's  a  sign  your  methods  are  insufficient. 
By  keeping  your  pores — and  this  includes  the  pores  of  your 
nose — thoroughly  clean,  you  can  keep  them  normal  in  size, 

I    invisibly  small. 

I 

A  Penetrating  Cream  Required 

To  get  at  the  dirt  and  waxy  matter  that  accumulates  in 
your  pores,  you  must  use  a  face  cream  that  penetrates, 
one  that  actually  works  its  way  into  the  pores.  Such 
a  cream  is  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream.  It  does  not 
merely  lie  on  the  surface  of  your  skin.  It  actually 
penetrates  the  pores,  and  does  it  in  a  gentle  and 
soothing  manner. 

Penetrating  the  pores,  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream  goes  to  work  on  the  imbedded 
dirt  and  waste  matter.  It  dissolves  it 
— breaks  it  up — and  makes  it  easily 
removable.  In  a  fraction  of  the 
usual  time,  your  skin  is  thor- 
oughly clean. 

Cleansed  perfectly,  your 
pores  can  again  function  freely 
—  open  and  close  as  Nature  in- 
tended. Automatically  then,  they 
reduce  themselves  to  their  normal  small 
size  and  you  no  longer  have  anything 
like  conspicuous  pores. 

Lubrication,  Also 

As  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  cleanses 
the  skin,  it  also  lubricates  it.  It  re- 
supplies  it  with  a  fine  oil  that  over- 
comes dryness  and  keeps  the  skin 
soft  and  smooth. 

Make  a  test  on  your  face  of  Lady 
Esther  Face  Cream.  See  for  your- 
self how  thoroughly  it  cleans  out 
the  pores.  Mark  how  quickly 
your  pores  come  down  in  size 
when  relieved  of  their  choking 
burden.  Note  the  new  life  and 
smoothness  your  skin  takes  on. 
One  test  will  tell  you  volumes. 

See  For  Yourself ! 

All  first-class  drug  and  department  stores  sell 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream,  but  a  7- days'  supply  is  free  for 
the  asking.  Just  mail  the  coupon  below  or  a  penny  postcard  and  by  re- 
turn mail  you'll  receive  the  cream — PLUS  all  five  shades  of  my  exquisite  Lady 
Esther  Face  Powder.  Write  today. 


^21) 


FREE 


( You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.) 
Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  7- days'  supply  of  Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose 
Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades  of  your  Face  Powder. 

Name  

Address — — — ■ — !  

City  .  


-State 


|  If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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That   +   +  + 
something  extra: 


When  you  see  a  new  brand  of  face  pow- 
der, you  sniff  it  —  and  like  it  better  if  it's 
pleasantly  perfumed. 

In  the  same  way,  you're  sure  to'  prefer 
Frostilla  Lotion  for  your  hands.  It  has  that 
something  extra— fragrance  —  and  it's 
much  nicer  than  lotions  with  no  odor  or  a 
medicinal  smell ! 

No  need  to  tell  you  how  well  it  corrects 
chapped  skin  and  brings  smooth  loveli- 
ness— for  it's  been  doing  that  successfully 
for  years ! 

35c,  50c,  $1  sizes.  Travel  size  at  ten-cent  stores. 


FROSTILLA 


S-,H  I  N 


•  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mcrcolizcd  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mcrcolizcd  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolizcd  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mcrcolizcd  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 
TTSE  Saxolite  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stlmu- 
^  latlng  skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olliness.  Dis- 
solve Saxolite  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

rpRY  Phelactlne — the  "different"  depilatory. 
1  Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 

Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 


your  reporter  went  to  see  Ben  Bernie  in 
action. 

A  rehearsal  was  in  progress.  The  or- 
chestra was  lounging  on  the  stage  of  the 
huge  Radio  City  studio,  looking  bored 
as  only  dance  musicians  can  look.  Off 
to  one  side  two  young  couples  were  talk- 
ing and  laughing.  A  brisk  young  wo- 
man named  Eleanor  said :  '"That's  the 
newlyweds'  corner.  Just  last  night  Billy 
Wilson,  the  singer  with  the  band,  mar- 
ried Robin  Ainesley."  The  other  couple 
was  Dick  Stabile  (one  of  the  boys)  and 
Gracie  Barrie. 

And  here  a  word  about  Eleanor.  Elea- 
nor Smith  is  the  Bernie  confidential  sec- 
retary, major  domo  and  ministering 
angel.  She's  small,  blonde,  efficient  and 
manages  to  take  care  of  seven  different 
things  at  once  without  getting  anyone's 
goat.  Bernie  "inherited"  her  from  a 
Superior  Court  judge  in  Chicago,  and  I'll 
bet  he's  glad. 

Billy  Wilson,  the  blonde  young  groom, 
watched  a  photographer  push  his  pert 
blonde  bride  practically  into  the  arms  of 
the  Old  Maestro,  who  planted  a  chaste 
kiss  on  her  cheek  while  flash  bulbs  flared 
and  cameras  clicked. 

"That's  the  first  time  the  Maestro  ever 
had  his  picture  taken  kissing  anyone," 
Eleanor  confided.  "It  really  was  a  ro- 
mantic story,"  she  went  on.  "Robin  and 
Billy  met  out  on  the  coast  when  we  were 
making  'Stolen  Harmony,'  and  she  came 
all  the  way  across  the  continent  to  marry 
Billy.  Dick  Stabile  and  Gracie  Barrie 
are  newlyweds,  too." 

The  romantic  foursome  was,  at  the  mo- 
ment, practicing  the  Lindy  with  a  dash  of 
Truckin'  while  the  orchestra  played  a  tor- 
rid chorus  of  Dinah.  Fannie  Brice,  who 
was  to  be  guest  star  of  that  show,  was 
complaining  about  the  typing  of  her 
script.  Ben  Bernie  stood  on  the  stage, 
watching,  puffing  on  his  cigar. 

"Eleanor,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  Maestro?" 

"Type  this  over  for  Miss  Brice — triple 
space." 

"Yes,  Maestro." 

"Eleanor!"  Another  voice,  this  time. 
"Have  you  got  another  copy  of  the 
script?"  Eleanor  could  get  one. 

"Eleanor  I"  Her  name  floats  through  the 
air. 

"Yes,  Maestro?" 

"Have  you  got  that  change?"  Bernie 
and  Fannie  Brice  were  rehearsing  a  com- 
edy hit.  "It's  colossal — stupendous — in 
fact,  terrific,"  he  read.  "Make  that : 
'it's  colossal,  stupendous — in  fact,  it's 
pretty  good.' " 

Somebody  laughed.  It  wasn't  your  re- 
porter. I  had  liked  it  better  with  the 
original  tag,  attributed  to  Goldwyn : 
" — in  fact,  it's  almost  mediocre!" 

"I've  got  it,  Maestro."  Then  Miss 
Hrice  wanted  her  script  pasted  on  card- 
hoard.  Eleanor  attended  to  that,  at  the 
same  time  arranging  to  have  a  visitor  ad- 
mitted and  telling  me  that  the  Maestro 
had  sat  up  all  night  with  his  friend,  Phil 
Baker,  helping  Phil  routine  his  show  when 


he  made  his  radio  debut.  According  to 
her,  it  was  Bernie  who  suggested  "Beetle," 
the  voice  from  the  air. 

Ben  and  Fannie  Brice  were  reading 
gags  from  the  script  which  Ben  writes 
himself,  assisted  by  Harold  Wyler.  The 
script  didn't  seem  very  funny. 

"Have  you  seen  my  last  picture?" 
Bernie  was  reading. 

"I  hope  so,"  Fanny  said. 

"Do  you  realize,"  Ben  went  on,  "that 
Universal  zvanted  me.  .  .  .  Warner  Brothers 
wanted  we.  .  .  .  Fox-Twentieth  Century 
zvanted  me.  .  .  .  M-G-M  zvanted  me.  .  .  ." 

"Yeah,  read  La  Brice,  "they  all  zvanted 
you — to  stay  zvith  Paramount!" 

A  sudden  light  flashed — another  flash- 
light Fanny  said :  "Every  time  one  of 
those  goes  off   it  blinds  me." 

But  a  light  had  flashed  in  my  mind 
at  the  same  time.  It  harked  back  to  one 
of  Ben  Bernie's  stage  appearances,  long, 
long  ago.  For  an  encore  Bernie  pulled 
a  letter  out  of  his  pocket  which  he  ap- 
parently read  to  the  audience. 

"I'd  like  you  to  listen  to  this,  folks," 
he'd  say.  "'Dear  Mr.  Bernie — We  are 
happy  to  inform  you  that  since  you  have 
been  recording  for  the  Columbia  Phono- 
graph Co.  our  record  sales  have  increased 
five  hundred  per  cent.  Signed:  The  Vic- 
tor Recording  Company.'" 

It  wasn't  new  then  but  it  got  a  laugh. 
I'll  venture  this  last  variation  still  gets 
a  laugh  on  the  air.  And  there — if  any- 
where— seems  to  be  the  reason  for 
Bernie's  popularity.  He  gives  them  what 
they  know.  There's  no  scintillating  wit  or 
clever  new  gags  that  one  has  to  think 
about.  Any  gag  writer  will  admit  that 
the  best  gags  are  the  old  gags.  The  Old 
Maestro  apparently  subscribes  to  the  same 
principle.  For  innumerable  years  he  did 
almost  exactly  the  same  band  act  in  vaude- 
ville, with  hardly  a  line  changed  in  his 
ostensibly  ad  lib  chatter.  And  he  still 
uses  many  of  the  same  lines  in  various 
forms.  A  few  years  back  one  of  the 
slang  fads  on  Broadway  was  the  addition 
of  an  "A"  on  the  end  of  words.  Main- 
Stemmers  would  say :  "She  gave  me 
this-a  and-a  that-a."  Everybody  was 
doing  it — for  a  while — then,  like  all  pass- 
ing fads,  it  died  down.  But  Bernie  has 
retained  some  of  this  in  his  "most a  of 
the  besta,"  along  with  other  catch  phrases 
that  the  listening  public  has  come  to  iden- 
tify with  him  as  his  own,  through  re- 
peated usage. 

Casting  back  through  the  years  Ben 
Bernie  has  been  broadcasting,  few  lines 
emanating  from  him  linger  in  the 
memory ;  hardly  enough  to  rate  him  a 
clever  ad  lib  personality.  The  high  light 
perhaps,  was  his  radio  plea  during  the 
height  of  the  depression:  "Come  bach, 
Prosperity — all  is  forgiven!"  It  was  a 
good  line,  wherever  it  came  from,  but 
memory  fails  to  produce  many  others. 

Ben  started  as  an  orchestra  leader  when 
the  stage  band  craze  was  just  beginning. 
Henry  Santrey's  was  the  only  stage  band 
in  vaudeville  combining  comedy  with 
music.     Ben  Bernie,  after  the  dissolution 
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When  Joe  E.  Brown,  Hollywood 
comic,  appeared  in  "The  Show 
Off"  on  a  recent  Lux  Radio  The- 
atre program,  it  was  generally 
agreed  his  performance  was  lots 
better  than  most  of  the  other 
Hollywood  guests  who've  been  on 
the  hour. 


of  the  Bernie  and  Baker  team,  had  been 
doing  a  single  act,  and  observing  the 
growing  craze  for  stage  bands  he  decided 
to  go  out  with  a  band  of  his  own. 

Not  being  an  orchestra  musician,  in- 
stead of  organizing  an  outfit  he  took  over 
a  "set"  band,  intact.  It  was  conducted 
by  one  Don  Juelle,  who  hired  the  band  out 
to  Bernie,  including  himself,  though  it  was 
billed  as  Ben  Bernie's  orchestra.  There 
were  various  difficulties  which  eventually 
resolved  into  an  exit  for  Juelle,  while 
Bernie  went  on  with  the  band. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  Lombardo, 
Himber  or  Duchin  glittering  in  the  musi- 
cal firmament.  About  that  approximate 
period  Vincent  Lopez  had  a  little  six- 
piece  band  playing  for  Pat  Rooney's 
vaudeville  act ;  Rudy  Vallee  was  learn- 
ing to  toot  a  sax  and  Paul  Whiteman 
was  setting  the  country  on  its  collective 
ears  with  his  oustanding  music — by  far 
and  away  the  top  band  of  them  all.  Paul 
Specht  was  runner  up  with  comparatively 
few  other  big-time  musical  organizations. 

Bernie's  act  wowed  'em.  He  had  an 
excellent  stage  band — Jack  Pettis  was  one 
of  the  stars  to  emerge  from  it — and  audi- 
ences laughed  at  his  razzing  of  the  vari- 
ous  boys   in   the  outfit. 

"This  is  Joe,"  Ben  would  say.  "Joe  is 
our  arranger.  He  arranges  the  chairs. 
Say,  Joe,  those  arrangements  you  made 
last  night  were  terrible — the  girls  never 
did  show  up."  Or:  "This  is  Frank,  our 
banjoist.  Frank's  a  great  traveler.  He 
just  got  back  from  New  Mexico.  ...  I 
suppose  you  noticed  the  cactus  on  his 
upper  lip."  Frank,  of  course,  having  a 
moustache. 

Audiences  were  less  sophisticated  in 
those  days,  maybe.  Or  maybe  not— 
they're  still   laughing   at   practically  the 
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evatle  magic/ 


The  whole  world  is  diligently  striving  to  educate  women  to  develop 
greater  personal  charm  and  beauty  —  and  the  now  recognized  outstanding 
beauty  secret  is  the  Linit  Bath,  for  its  results  are  immediate,  and  it  is 
amazingly  economical. 

^  Just  imagine  stepping  out  of  your  bath  and  after  drying,  finding  that 
your  skin  is  soft  and  satiny  smooth  as  a  rose  petal. 

^  Prove  to  yourself  this  claim  made  for  the  Linit  Bath,  by  making  this 
simple  test  on  your  hands.  Dissolve  some  Linit  in  your  basin  water,  wash 
your  hands  as  usual  and,  after  drying,  jeel  your  skin.  It  will  be  soft  and 
smooth  as  the  rarest  old  velvet.  This  is  also  the  immediate  result  obtained 
when  Linit  is  used  in  your  tub  water,  for  the  Linit  Bath  accomplishes  the 
same  thing  for  the  entire  body. 

^  And  remember,  the  Linit  Beauty  Bath  does  away  with  the  damp  or 
semi-dry  feeling  of  the  skin  that  usually  follows  an  ordinary  bath.  Linit 
leaves  on  the  skin  an  exceedingly  fine  porous  coating  of  powder  which 
absorbs  perspiration  without  clogging  the  pores,  makes  dusting  with  bath 
talcum  unnecessary  and  imparts  to  the  body  an  exquisite  sense  of  per- 
sonal  daintiness. 


Don't  overlook  the  directions  on  the  Linit  package — recommending 
Linit  for  starching.  Linit  makes  even  ordinary  cotton  fabrics  look  and 
feel  like  linen. 


LINIT  IS  SOLD 


ALL  GROCERS 


The  Batltwny  to  a 
Soft,  Smooth  Sl(in 
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FEMININE 
HYGIENE 


NOTHING  COULD  BE  EASIER 

Norforms  are  small,  conven- 
ient, antiseptic  suppositories 
completely  ready  for  use.  They 
require  no  awkward  apparatus 
for  application.  They  leave  no 
lingering  antiseptic  smell 
around  the  room  or  about  your 
person.  They  are  dainty  and 
feminine,  soothing  and  deodor- 
izing. Many  women  use  them 
for  th  is  deodorizing  effect  alone. 


Every  DAY,  more  and  more  wo- 
men are  adopting  Norforms  as  the  most 
modern,  convenient  and  satisfactory  form 
of  feminine  hygiene. 

Norforms  are  easy-to-use  antiseptic 
suppositories  that  melt  at  internal  body 
temperature,  and  spread  a  protective,  sooth- 
ing film  over  delicate  internal  membranes 
—an  antiseptic  film  that  remains  in  effec- 
tive contact  for  many  hours. 

0  A  distinctive  and  exclusive  feature  of  Nor- 
forms is  their  concentrated  content  of  Para- 
bydrecin  —  a  powerful  yet  harmless  antisep- 
tic developed  by  Norwich,  makers  of  Un- 
guentine. Parabycl 'rechi  kills  germs,  yet  Nor- 
forms are  positively  non-injurious.  There  is 
no  danger  of  an  "over-dose"  or  "burn." 

MILLIONS  SOLD  EVERY  YEAR 

Send  for  the  Norforms  booklet  "The  New  Way."  It 
gives  further  facts  about  modernized  feminine  hy- 
giene. Or,  buy  a  box  of  Norforms  at  your  druggist's 
today.  1  2  in  a  package,  with  leaflet  of  instructions. 
The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  New  York. 


NORFORMS 


same  gags.  What  sold  the  gags,  more 
than  their  intrinsic  comedy,  was  Bernie's 
way  of  delivering  them,  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  with  a  smug  air  of  assurance, 
a  complacent  suavity  that  convinced  the 
audience  that  they  must  be  funny. 

There  was  none  of  the  mangled  English 
that  Ben  now  affects.  Other  performers 
have  used  that,  as  one  comedy  device  of 
many.  Bernie  kept  it  up — it  dates  back 
to  his  first  broadcasts  from  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  in  1922.  It's  hardly  the  outcrop- 
ping of  a  distinctly  personal  style.  It's 
more   the   suavity   of  a  medicine-spieler. 


Another  reason  for  Bernie's  reputation 
as  a  funny  man  is  in  those  early  broad- 
casts when  most  orchestras  contented  them- 
selves with  stilted,  dignified  announcements. 
But  Bernie  wasn't,  basically,  a  musician 
or  orchestra  leader.  He  was  a  vaude- 
ville performer  and  so  was  probably  the 
first  radio  bandleader  to  adopt  an  informal, 
clowning  style.  With  no  list  of  high- 
priced  comedians  and  comedy  script 
writers  cluttering  the  ether,  his  informality, 
suavely  scrambled  grammar  and  sponsor 
kidding  were  something  new  that  caught 
public  fancy.   And  apparently  it  still  holds 
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Known  Ic  Physicions  os  "Vagiforms 


Coast  fans  have  become  particularly  fond  of  Isabel  Vecki,  stage  and 
screen  actress,  now  a  member  of  the  NBC  acting  staff  in  San  Francisco. 
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Connie  Boswell,  heard  each  Wed- 
nesday evening  as  soloist  with 
Ray  Noble  and  his  Refreshment 
Time  Orchestra,  is  a  native  of 
New  Orleans.  She  made  her  first 
appearance  as  a  'cellist. 

its  place  among  more  brilliant  wit  today. 

Ben  was  at  the  mike,  now,  rehearsing 
a  comedy  number  called  "Mamma  Makes 
Me  Practice."  He  talked  it  into  the 
mike,  and  there  were  interludes  where 
Micky  Garlock  scraped  a  few  discordant 
notes  on  his  fiddle,  like  a  kid  practising. 

Then  Fanny  Brice  took  the  mike  to 
sing  "Rose  of  Washington  Square,"  con- 
vulsing the  boys  with  her  dialect,  while 
Bernie  sat  in  the  control  room  listening 
and  combing  sponsors  out  of  his  hair. 

"The  Maestro  never  times  a  broadcast," 
Eleanor  confided.  "He's  the  only  leader 
on  the  air  who  doesn't.  He  judges  the 
time  instinctively  and  then,  if  there  are  a 
few  seconds  over  or  under,  he  makes  it 
up  with  the  medley  he  plays  at  the  end." 

Miss  Brice  had  finished  the  number, 
and  Ben's  voice  came  booming  out  of  the 
speaker  over  the  stage. 

"Terrific,  terrific,  terrific,  Fanny,"  it 
said.  "Now  Mickey — take  it  over,  from 
the  top,  so  we  can  get  the  time  on  it." 

Apart  from  his  radio  personality,  Bernie 
is  rather  abstracted  and  not  especially 
articulate.  He  gives  the  impression  that 
he's  hardly  aware  of  you;  as  though  he's 
not  particularly  interested,  with  his  mind 
on  something  else,  even  while  going 
through  the  motions  of  conversation. 

One  remark,  made  by  Ben  Bernie,  will 
stand  with  this  reporter  as  an  all-time 
high  for  devastating  comedy,  however.  It 
was  delivered  many,  many  years  ago.  Ben 
had  just  achieved  success  with  his  first 
band  and  had  dropped  into  the  re- 
hearsal of  a  second  band  which  was  to 
do  essentially  the  same  act  on  another 
circuit,  minus  Ben,  of  course.  He  ex- 
amined photographs  of  the  musicians  in 
conventional  band  poses.  One  young  lad 
in  the  foreground  attracted  his  attention. 
Ben  pointed  to  the  picture  and  spoke  to 
the  boy  in  question. 

"Are  those  your  feet?"  he  said,  pointing 
them  out.  The  boy  admitted  it,  noting 
that  they  were  pointing  inwards. 

"What'll  you  take  for  them?"  said 
Bernie. 

I  ought  to  remember.  ...  I  was  the  guy ! 
The  End 


^mlJ>£OldySkft*™  you  added 
charm.  Go  there  every  week.  And,  to  help  beautify  the  natural 
shape  of  your  mouth  and  lips,  enjoy  DOUBLE  MINT  gum  daily. 


International  stage  and  screen 
star — Miss  Heather  Thatcher 
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IMPORTANCE 
OF  GOOD  » 
COFFEE  £. 

TO  -m&n. 


Most  men  take  their  coffee  seriously.  Meals 
may  not  always  be  a  perfect  delight,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  one  finishing  touch 
—  GOOD  COFFEE  — should  ever  fall  short 
of  perfection.  If  you  follow  the  instructions, 
with  every  genuine  Drip-O-lator  you  can  make 
perfect  coffee  every  time.  Look  for 
the  name  in  the  base. 
It  is  your  guarantee  of 
satisfaction. 

THE  ENTERPRISE 
ALUMINUM  CO. 

MASSILLON,  OHIO 


THE  ORIGINAL  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN,  DEPARTMENT  &  RETAIL  STORES 


J7A  ^CHORE^C]RL_ 

The  All-Copper.  Sponge-Cushioned  Pot 
Cleaner.  The  Big  Moment  in  anyone's 
kitchen.  I  do  nil  the  things  you  don't  like 
to  do.  I  keep  clean  ami  bright  all  those 
pots  ami  pans  (anil  oven  glass)  that  are 
forever   getting   greasy   and   grimy  anil 
soiled  with  burnt-in  fats  or  charred  with  pas- 
try crust.  It's  no  trouble  for  me  to  whisk  it 
all  away  in  jig-time  and  save  at  least  15 
minutes  after  each  meal.  I'm  a  glutton  for 
work,  yet  I'm  kindly  on  pans  and  never  dan- 
gerous on  hands  because  I'm  a  well-knit,  all- 
copper  cleaner  that  doesn't  shred,  splinter  or  rust.  I'm 
ready  to  move  in  and  go  to  work  today.  Salary:  10c  a  month. 
METAL  TEXTILE  CORP..  Orange,  N.  J. 


ni  ?/2>  KEEP  WIRES 
EASViSsOFF  FLOOR 

(LAMPS  AND  RADIO) 


A  neat  job  instantly.  No  dam- 
age to  woodwork.  No  tools 
needed.  Set  of  eight  colored 
clips  to  match  vour  cords.  10c. 
At  Kreage't  


I 


Modern  Music  Maitet 


invites  Ifouf 

>  TTERE'S  an  invitation  to  be 
a  Larkin  Club  Secretary. 
Just  by  introducing  our  new- 
Edna  May  Dress  Club  you  can 
earn  charming  frocks  for  your- 
self, as  well  as  other  big  Re- 
wards. Get  our  new  Edna 
May  Dress  Folder  just  off  the 

press!  It  brings  you  America's  great- 
est dross  bargains  I  ike  the  smart  lit- 
tle street  frock  in  this  ad  vcrtisement. 

Mail  a  postcard  to-day.  Just  say: 
'Send  me  the  Edna  May  Dress  fol- 
der and  Club  information." 
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La 

C 

564  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


It  puts  him  in  fine  fettle  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 

"What  million-dollar  contract?"  he 
asks,  pushing  back  his  thinning  black  hair 
as  though  it  had  been  a  mane,  to  cover 
the  round  bald  spot.  "Oh,  yes,  I  did  sign 
a  §10,000-a-week  contract  to  appear  be- 
fore the  mike  for  the  next  three  years. 
I  suppose,  if  anyone  wants  to  put  it  that 
way,  it  really  amounts  to  a  million  and  a 
half.  But  that  isn't  all  sugar,  you  know. 
These  other  boys  and  girls  hanging  around 
the  studio  here  and  making  a  noise  once 
in  a  while,  stand  me  back  about  $7,800  a 
week.  And  there  are  other  financial 
headaches  as  well. 

"And  while  we're  on  that,  I'll  confess 
that  I  have  thought  for  a  long  time  that 
too  many  of  us — I  don't  mention  some  of 
the  other  highly-paid  orchestra  and  band 
leaders — who  have  been  satisfied  to  make 
so  much  out  of  radio  and  put  nothing 
back."  He  rolled  back  his  forehead  into 
a  four-furrowed  frown  that  hid  his  boy- 
ishness under  a  cloud  for  a  few  minutes. 

At  this  point,  the  studio  manager  enters 
unexpectedly  and  gives  the  trombonist, 
the  piccolo  player  and  one  of  the  girls  a 
call  down  for  smoking.  "Can't  you  see 
that  sign?    That  means  you — all  of  you!" 

A  twinkle  comes  into  Paul's  dark  eyes. 
"Hi,  Bill !"  he  calls,  giving  him  the 
prairie  high  sign,  his  big  cigar  smoking 
between  his  fingers.  Jovial  Paul  White- 
man  can  get  away  with  anything  like  that. 

"With  all  these  big  contracts,  unbe- 
lievable programs,  radio  sets  developed 
to  the  nth  degree  and  an  eager  audience 
of  one  hundred  million  or  more  always 
listening  in,  we  may  make  the  common 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  future  is  all 
in  the  bag.  True,  we  have  a  number  of 
seasoned  and  trained  bands,  orchestras 
and  leaders  brought  up  with  and  in  the 
radio  tradition.  Thus  far  we  depend  too 
much  on  personalities ;  there  still  is  a 
good  deal  of  musical  noise,  mistakenly 
called  jazz  rhythm  and  music.  But  it's 
all  a  new  field,  a  new  medium,  a  new  art, 
with  a  score  of  new  professions  to  be 
developed  from  it.  But  where  can  a 
talented  young  composer  or  musician 
learn  these  new  avenues?  There  is  a  great 
science  and  a  greater  art  back  of  all  of 
it.  But  the  over-worked  leaders  in  the 
field  have  no  time  to  give  it  the  proper 
consideration,  thought  and  research.  There 
in  no  school,  no  training  ground,  no  labo- 
ratory. As  a  result,  even  jazz  composi- 
tion, as  young  as  it  is,  is  beginning  to 
die  out  and  there  has  not  been  a  work 
of  orchestral  stature  in  that  good  mood 
since  Gershwin's  'Rhapsody  in  Blue.'  We 
men  who  are  at  the  top  in  radio,  for  the 
most  part,  'just  grew,'  like  Topsy.  Many 
of  us  without  altogether  knowing  what  it 
was  all  about.  An  army  of  younger 
generation  are  eager  and  promising.  But 
where  are  they  going  to  learn  it?  The 
field  is  full.  When  I  say  radio  music,  I 
am  thinking  of  the  jazz  music — the  study 
of  which  offers  the  greatest  field  for  the 
young  composer  or  would-be  conductor 
today.  Never  was  a  field  more  highly 
specialized. 


"I  made  up  my  mind  there  were  but  two 
things  that  could  give  the  problem  its 
sound  and  proper  foundation.  I  have 
taken  steps  to  found  a  Museum  of  Jazz 
at  Williams  College.  A  repository  for 
earliest  manuscripts  of  composition  and 
arrangement  of  folk  melodies  and  jazz 
music  of  modern  America,  together  with 
the  actual  musical  instruments,  from  the 
zim-zim  to  the  electric  guitar — all  with  a 
direct  bearing  on  radio  as  a  medium.  Make 
Williams  the  great  center  for  the  study  of 
our  native  jazz  music,  as  great  as  Har- 
vard is  a  medical  center,  for  example. 
The  only  place — so  far,  at  least — where 
American  musicians  can  study  true  Amer- 
ican folk  music  from  the  ground  up.  And 
all  this  works  in  with  the  Elfrida  White- 
man  Scholarship,  which  I  already  have 
established  in  memory  of  my  mother,  who 
once  suggested  it  to  me." 

Only  a  comparatively  few  persons  have 
a  real  idea,  and  only  one  in  a  million 
amongst  that  few  have  the  rare  gift  and 
guts — the  intelligence,  the  courage,  the 
tight  and  the  persistency — to  carry  an 
original  idea  through  years  and  years,  in 
the  face  of  discouragement,  disbelief, 
ridicule  and  massed  public  opinion.  Paul 
Whiteman's  idea  has  made  radio  history. 
For  Whiteman  is  not  merely  The  King 
of  Jazz,  but  he  also  is  its  foster-father  as 
well. 

Whenever  he  tells  about  it,  Paul  makes 
light  of  it,  by  going  into  an  impersona- 
tion, as  though  it  were  a  Bedtime  Story. 
"Now,  boys  and  girls  of  the  radio,  old 
Grandpap  Whiteman  made  his  first  radio 
appearance  just  fifteen  years  ago,  come 
Washington's  Birthday,  1936,  which  at 
least  makes  me  the  musical  granddaddy 
of  the  broadcast.  Yessir,  mine  was  the 
first  band  to  play  'The  Star  Spangled 
Banner'  over  the  air.  I  had  had  my  little 
eye  on  this  'loud-speaker  stuff'  for  a  long, 
long  time.  I  was  playing  over  at  tin- 
Palais  Royale  on  Broadway,  when  the 
Subject  was  brought  up.  There  were  no 
government-controlled  airways  in  those 
days.  WJZ  was  still  unborn.  My  band 
and  I  put  our  instruments  under  our  arms 
and  took  the  Tube  over  to  Jersey  where 
the  Westinghouse  Broadcasting  plant  was 
located.  There  were  no  over-crowded 
programs  and  no  fixed  hours  with  bells  to 
choke  you  off.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
studio  a  minister  had  just  gone  on  the 
air  with  a  speech  about  George  Washing- 
ton. We  waited  a  half  hour  for  him  to 
stop.  He  simply  wouldn't  shut  up  and  we 
couldn't  exactly  kill  him,  for  he  was 
honestly  doing  the  best  he  could.  They 
did  the  next  best  thing  and  'killed'  the 
mike,  and  while  he  contiued  to  talk  over 
a  dead  microphone,  we  took  it  away  and 
played  the  National  Anthem  and  a  couple 
of  other  pieces.  On  our  way  back  to  New 
York,  we  passed  a  loudspeaker  and  heard 
our  minister  still  talking,  with  no  idea 
that  he  had  been  nuifllcd  for  twenty  min- 
utes. 

"How  much  did  I  get  for  that  broad- 
cast? Exactly  nothing,  in  dollars.  But 
it  showed  me  how  I  could  put  over  my 
big  idea.    The  Jazz  Idea,  I  mean.  True 
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Jack  Hylton,  English  dance  favor- 
ite, is  now  well  established  with 
American  dance  lovers,  thanks  to 
his  radio  programs.  Has  been 
honored  by  King  George. 


American  music  for  American  people — 
and  others,  if  they  would  stand  for  it. 

"We'll  have  to  go  back  a  few  years  in 
Whiteman  history  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
it  all.  You  see,  my  musical  education 
was  begun  with  a  great  handicap  and  I 
hope  I  never  get  over  it !  From  the  time 
I  began  studying  the  violin  at  the  age  of 
six,  until  I  was  fired  from  an  orchestra 
years  later  for  being  'too  good'  for  my 
job,  all  I  knew  was  'good  music' — classic- 
al music,  I  mean.  I  got  it  at  home  three 
times  a  day  at  meals,  because  my  father 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Musical  De- 
partment of  the  Denver  Public  Schools. 
Besides,  my  mother  was  a  trained  choir 
singer  of  no  mean  reputation.  Both  of 
them  knew  the  principles  of  music  and 
tried  to  teach  them  to  me.  So,  it  was  in 
my  bones  to  such  an  extent  they  had  me 
playing  in  a  symphony  orchestra  at  the 
age  of  eleven.  First  I  played  the  violin 
and  later  the  viola,  but  always  good  music. 
You  betcha !  From  pretty  early  days  I 
noticed  one  thing.  Good  music  audiences 
were  always  made  up  of  the  same  smug 
little  circles  of  intelligentsia.  The  man 
in  the  street,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  homes  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  'four  million'  were  left  out  of  this 
wonderful  treat.  We  good  music  players 
did  not  speak  their  musical  language ;  they 
did  not  understand  ours.  But  for  all  my 
worry,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  that 
could  be  done  about  it. 

"I  saw  the  light  in  about  the  last  dark 
place  that  anyone  would  expect  to  find  it 
■ — out  on  the  Barbary  Coast  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  always  had  had  a  band,  from 
away  back  in  school  days  and  now  I  found 
myself  the  leader  of  an  orchestra-band  in 
Tait's  Place  on  the  Barbary  Coast.  We 
had  to  play  to  suit  our  audience  in  that 
place.  It  meant  a  task  of  musical  ar- 
rangement or  interpretation.  In  time,  I 
caught  their  idea  of  rhythm.  And  from 
that  moment  I  had  the  Big  Idea.  It  was 
the  beginning — as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
at  least — of  conscious  jazz. 

"I  didn't  get  the  whole  idea  right  off. 
In  fact  my  education  in  the  development 
of  jazz  music  took  years.  History,  origins, 
evolution.  We  didn't  invent  jazz ;  we  only 


Do  you  know  anybody 

who  deserves 


MEN  avoid  her.  Girls  refuse  to 
bother  with  her. 
"A  careless,  untidy  person  who  is 
unpleasant  to  be  with" — that's  the 
way  they  think  of  the  girl  who  carries 
the  ugly  odor  of  underarm  perspira- 
tion on  her  person  and  clothing. 

Too  bad.  For  she  misses  so  many 
good  times.  Her  real  friends  would 
like  to  tell  her  what  the  trouble  is, 
but  after  all,  they  feel,  the  girl  of 
today  should  be  alert  to  the  danger 
of  underarm  odor  in  herself. 

She  should  know  that  the  under- 
arms need  special  daily  care.  Soap 
and  water  alone  are  not  enough. 

And  the  modern  girl  knows  the 
quick,  easy  way  to  give  this  care. 
Mum! 

Half  a  minute,  when  you're  dress- 
ing, is  all  you  need  to  use  Mum.  Or 
use  it  after  dressing,  any  time.  For 
Mum  is  harmless  to  clothing. 

It's  soothing  to  the  skin,  too.  You 
can  use  it  right  after  shaving  the 
underarms. 

And  you  should  know  this — that 
Mum  prevents  every  tr^ce  of  per- 
spiration odor  without  affecting  per- 
spiration itself. 

Don't  label  yourself  as  "the  girl 
who  needs  Mum."  Use  it  regularly 
every  day  and  you'll  be  safe!  Bristol- 
Myers,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,NewYork. 


MUM 


USE  MUM  ON  SANITARY 
NAPKINS,  TOO  and  you'll 
never  have  a  moment  s  worry 
about  this  source  of  unpleas- 
antness. 


takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 
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BUY  DIRECT  -FROM  LABORATORIES! 

Amazing  New  1936  Super  Deluxe 
MHAITUM  A4  I  DWt$T 

5*  BAND 
RADIO 


Tim**** 

QASGt  OV 
qToZ400 


VERYWH  ERE 

radio  enthusiasts! 
are  praising  this| 
amazingly  beau- 
tiful, bigger,  better, 
more  powerful, 
super  selectivel 
14-tube  5-bandl 
radio.  Out-performs  I 
$150  to  $200  radios  on  a  side-by-side 
test  —  and  will  thrill  you  with  its 
glorious  Acousti  Tone,  crystal-clear 
"concert"  realism — and  magnificent 
foreign  reception.  Never  before  so 
much  radio  for  so  little  money!  Before 
you  buy  any  radio,  write  for  the 
FREE  40-page  1956  catalog  TODAY  1 

50  ADVANCED  1935  FEATURES 

Scores  of  marvelous  fea- 
tures, many  of  them  ex- 
clusive, explain  Midwest 
super  performance  and 
thrilling  world-wide  re- 
ception...and  prove  why 
nationally  known  orches- 
tra leaders  like  George 
Olsen,  Jack  Denny,  Fred 
Waring,  use  the  Midwest 
in  preference  to  more 
costly  makes.  This  ad- 
vanced 5-band  set  enables 
you  to  switch  instantly  from  American 
programs  to  Canadian, police,amateur, 
"secret,"  experimental,  airplane  and 
ship  broadcasts  —  to  the  finest  and 
most  (fascinating  programs  from 
Europe,  Asia,  Australia, and  S.America. 

DIAL  DIRECT  WITH  LABORATORIES 

No     middleman's    f  a  *  iin 

>AVC 


profits 


50f 


to  pay — you 
buy  at  wholesale  price  direct  from 
laboratories  .  .  .  saving  30%  to  50%. 
Increasing  costs  mean  higher  prices 
soon.  Take  advantage  of  Midwest's 
sensational  values.  As  little  as  $5.00 
down  puts  a  Midwest  in  your  home  on  30  days 
free  trial.  You  are  triply  protected  with: 
Foreign  Reception  Guarantee,  Parts 
Guarantee,  Money-Back  Guarantee! 

^MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  fat 


Ime  30  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 
W40PAGE  FOUR-CO  LOB  "T*^  CATALOG 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP. 
Dept.  17R  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  send 
mc  your  new  FREE  catalog  and  com- 
plete details  of  your  liberal  30- day 
FREE  trial  offer.  This  is  NOT  an  order. 


User  -  Agents 
Male  Eaty 
Extra  Money 

Checl    |  1 

Here    |  | 

for  details 


Name  

Addreu 
Town  


-State. 


Check  □  if  inreremd  in  MidwCTt  AI|.W.v«  Battery  R«dio  ' 

WORK  FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT 


FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 


START  $1260  to 

$2100    YEAR  >      Dept." F-323.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

fOWirs:  Rush  without  charge.  Un- 
common Education p  p,lKt.  book  ffitfa  |,a,  0f  |j  S.  Uovern- 
Jisiially  Sufficient  .S  in  ant  Jobs.  (2)  Tell  me  how  to  get 
lv,E  o  one  of   these  jobs.    Send  sumplo 

,.VV?.'V,EN  <J  caching. 

Mall   Coupon      ,  Name  

Today  SURE.  /Address  
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discovered  it.  Nor  did  it  come  to  us 
from  Africa  in  a  real  sense,  although  it 
was  all  in  the  rhythm  of  the  tom-tom,  the 
zim-zim  and  the  native  drum.  Jazz  orig- 
inated not  in  pure  African  music  but  in 
the  interpretations,  first  of  familiar  airs, 
made  by  the  transplanted  negro  into  his 
own  idiom.  As  time  passed,  a  curious 
evolution  led  to  an  adaptation  of  mood 
that  caught  the  very  soul  of  the  musical 
expression  of  the  American  people. 

"What  is  American  jazz?  Well,  take, 
for  example,  a  phonograph  record  that 
Kreisler  once  made  of  his  interpretation 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  It  was  a  gorgeous 
piece,  in  the  highest  classical  tradition 
and  mood,  and  many  thousands   of  the 


intelligentsia  bought  it  and  reveled  in  it. 
Years  later,  I  took  the  same  musical  com- 
position, "The  Song  of  India,"  and  ar- 
ranged and  conducted  it  in  the  jazz  mood 
and  rhythm  and  it  sold  to  the  tune  of  four 
million  !  I  didn't  do  anything  more  than 
translate  it.  Or  put  it  this  way:  If  we 
want  to  be  sure  that  every  American 
listener  from  the  Kentucky  mountains  to 
the  Maine  woods,  from  the  Arizona  desert 
to  the  orchards  of  Oregon — for  the  radio 
covers  all  that  and  more — if  we  want 
every  listener  to  understand  every  last 
word,  every  musical  note — if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  heart  to  heart  communion — then 
we've  got  to  talk  in  the  vernacular.  Use 
the  American  idiom.    You  can  give  them 


Nancy  Flake,  featured  soloist  of  Frank  Dailey's  orchestra,  has  just  turned 
eighteen.    Started  out  to  be  a  dramatic  actress,  but  Frank  intervened. 
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You'd  never  guess  who  this  horri- 
ble looking  creature  is  unless  we 
told  you.  It's  your  old  friend, 
Nelson  Eddy,  as  King  Amonasro, 
in  "Aida." 


the  most  complicated  pieces  the  Old  Mast- 
ers ever  wrote,  if  you  will  but  translate 
it  into  their  language.  The  American 
modern  music  language  is  jazz!  It  is 
practically  the  only  one  of  the  great  Arts 
to  which  we  have  contributed  importantly 
as  a  people." 

"All  ready  for  the  Dress!"  called  the 
assistant  conductor  from  the  stage. 

In  a  flash  we  have  that  other  Paul 
YVhiteman.  He  goes  jazz.  He  sails  up  to 
the  stage  with  a  syncopated  step,  snapping 
his   fingers,   his   shoulders   keeping  time. 

"B-honncing  B-hall,  boys  and  girls !" 
cries  Paul,  executing  a  few  steps  as  he 
seizes  his  light  ivory  baton  and  faces  his 
orchestra  for  the  opening  bars. 

The  announcer  stands  before  the  mike. 
He  ends  his  commercial  with :  "I  give  you 
— Paul  Whiteman !" 

"Great  applause  from  the  audience  as 
Paul  Whiteman  steps  up — "  clowns  Pro- 
fessor Paul  aside  to  his  family  audience, 
who  grin  from  ear  to  ear. 

" — And,"  continues  the  announcer,  "Paul 
Whiteman's  Band !" 

The  same  spirit  of  fun  and  horseplay 
runs  right  through  the  dress  rehearsal. 
Although  working  since  morning,  weary, 
perspiring,  they  swung  into  it  and  fol- 
lowed through  without  a  flaw.  Carefree, 
but  never  careless ;  happy,  but  not  happy- 
go-lucky;  rocking  with  the  intoxicating 
rhythm,  bubbling  over  with  it ;  keeping 
time  with  their  feet,  their  heads,  their 
shoulders ;  rolling  their  eyes.  Altogether 
themselves  an  echo,  a  replica,  of  the  negro 
and  his  manner  and  rendering  of  rhythm. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  sum  of  all  these 
lesser  known  phenomena  that  led  to  his 
being  crowned  King  of  Jazz,  coupled  with 
that  life-long  background  of  good  music, 
that  alone  could  teach  him  perfect  balance 
and  give  him  the  unique  power  of  getting 
out  of  each  instrument  every  bit  of  music 
that  is  in  it. 

The  End 


NO  WONDER  SHE 
NEVER  HAS  A  DATE 
.SHE'S  SO 

SKINNY! 


\ 


I M  HAVING  GRAND 

TIMES  SINCE  I 
GAINED  12  POUNDS 


f 


> 


NO  LONGER  ASHAMED  OF  MY  FIGURE 


ALWAYS  PLENTY  OF  BOYFRIENDS 


foeed  by  professional  model* 


HowThousandsQuicklyGain 
5  to  15  lbs.  This  New  Way 

THERE'S  no  excuse  today  for  thousands  of 
men  and  women  to  be  "skinny"  and  friend- 
less, even  though  in  the  past  they  could  never 
gain  an  ounce.  For  here's  a  new  easy  treatment 
for  them  that  puts  on  solid,  naturally  attractive 
pounds  —  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real  reason  why 
many  And  it  hard  to  gain  weight  is  they  do 
not  get  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in  their 
daily  food.  Now  with  this  new  discovery  which 
combines  these  two  vital  elements  in  little  con- 
centrated tablets,  hosts  of  people  have  put  on 
pounds  of  firm  flesh— the  women  normal  curves 
—  in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining  nor- 
mal good-looking  pounds,  but  also  naturally 
clear  skin,  freedom  from  miserable  indigestion 
and  constipation,  glorious  new  pep. 

7  times  more  powerful 

This  amazing  new  product,  Ironized  Yeast,  is 
made  from  special  cultured  ale  yeast  imported 
from  Europe,  the  richest  known  source  of  Vita- 
min B.  By  a  new  process  this  yeast  is  concen- 
trated 7  times — made  7  times  more  powerful.  Then 
it  is  ironized  with  3  kinds  of  strengthening  iron. 

If  you.  too,  need  Vitamin  B  and  iron  to  build  you  up. 
get  these  new  lionized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  druggist  at 
once.  Then,  day  after  day,  as  you  take  them,  watch  skinny 
limbs  and  flat  chest  round  out  to  normal  attractiveness,  skiu 
clear  to  natural  beauty — you're  an  entirely  new  person. 

Results  guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown  you  may  be  from  lack 
of  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron,  this  marvelous  new  Ironized 
Yeast  should  build  you  up  in  a  few  short  weeks  as  it  has 
thousands.  If  you  are  not  delighted  with  the  results  of  the 
very  first  package,  your  money  will  be  instantly  refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we  make  this 
absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized  Yeast 
tablets  at  once,  cut  out  seal  on  box  and  mail  it  to  us  with 
a  ciipping  of  this  paragraph.  We  will  send  you  a  fascinating 
new  book  on  health.  "New  Facts  About  Your  Body."  Re- 
member, results  guaranteed  with  very'  first  package — or  money 
refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept. 
33,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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I    REMINGTON-UNDERWOOD,  ETC. , 
J^^^L  and easy termaon  limited 
eopplyonly.  Ailbrandnew,ap-to-date 
—4  row  keyboard.  Fully  Guaranteed, 


roMRlIS 

10  *a  Day*  Easy  Terms 


Brand  New*™,  wm 

SEND  NO  M  ON  E  Y—  1 0  Day  Trial  UNLV  #  I  up 

Bend  for  special  new  literature  and  money-savins,  easy  pay  plan  with 
lOday  trial  offer.  Alnoamazlng  bargains  in  standard  slxe,  rebuilt 
office  models  on  FREE  trial  off.-r    LIBERAL  ALLOWANCE  —  OH 

your  old  typewriter  during  this  sale.   ... 

-    .         Z-        ■  t   _  -     231  W.  Monroe  St. 

International  Typewriter  Exch.,  Dept.  36i.  Chicago 

Perfumes 

SUBTLE,  fascinating,  alluring.  Sell 
regularly  for $12.00  an  ounce.  Made 
from  the  essence  of  flowers: — 


Send  only 

20/ 


Three  odors: 
Gardenia 
Esprit  de  France 
Perfection 
A  sinalt  drop  last* 
a  wetkl 

To  pay  for  postage  and  handling 
send  only  20c  (silver  or  stamps)  for 
3  trial  bortles.  Only  one  set  to  each 
new  customer.  PAUL  R1ECER, 
210  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


(Continued  from  paiic  33) 


the  first  sweet  draught  of  success. 

But  the  dancing  feet  soon  found  a  hard 
path  beneath  them.  On  her  own,  on  the 
road,  married  at  seventeen  to  a  boy  in 
the  company,  Donna  found  herself  strand- 
ed, broke,  miserable.  But  even  in  her 
darkest  moments,  she  was  too  proud  to 
write  to  her  parents.  This  was  part  of 
the  game.  She  must  fight — and  win — her 
own  battles.  The  impetuous  marriage 
had  not  weathered  the  gales  and  Donna, 
hardly  more  than  a  child  herself,  was  left 
with  a  baby  boy  to  fend  for. 

Donna  is  a  tiny  thing,  slim  and  dark, 
with  enormous  velvety  brown  eyes  set 
wide  apart  in  a  small  oval  face.  Her  nose 
is  straight,  her  lips  softly  curving — per- 
fect features  for  movies  or  television ! 
There  is  nothing  in  her  youthful  beauty  to 
reveal  the  grit,  the  strength  of  purpose, 
that  carried  her  through  her  harrowing 
experiences.  And  nothing  in  her  un- 
affected charm,  her  vivacity  and  gaiety,  to 
suggest  that  she  ever  had  been  un- 
happy .  .  . 

Today,  successful  in  her  career,  happily 
married,  she  finds  life  good  indeed.  She 
is  a  domestic  little  person,  thoroughly 
enjoying  the  new  home  she  runs  herself. 
Two  years  ago,  she  was  married  to  Eu- 
gene Kretzinger,  who  also  is  in  radio. 
Gene  and  his  brother  Charlie  are  a  har- 
mony team  and  occasionally  perform  on 
the  "Myrt  and  Marge''  program.  Donna 
and  Gene  live  in  a  large  and  luxurious 
apartment  on  the  near  north  side  of  Chi- 
cago.   To  them  everything  is  fun.  They 


have  an  unquenchable  zest  for  living  and 
a  keen  appreciation  of  their  good  fortune 
and  delight  in  their  family,  which  cen- 
ters about  Charles,  Donna's  little  son, 
and  includes  three  canaries  and  two 
cocker  spaniels ! 

Donna  was  knitting  on  a  sweater  for 
Gene  as  she  described  her  pets.  Myrt 
watched  the  clicking  needles  admiringly. 
"I  can't  knit  or  tat  or  anything— thank 
goodness!"  she  laughed  merrily.  "And 
I  have  only  one  canary — Jimsie." 

"The  puppies,"  Donna  went  on  dream- 
ily, "are  adorable — they  are  Lasses  Taffy 
and  Laddie,  and  the  birds  are  Pete,  and 
Tiffy  and  Tuffy — named  after  Clarence 
Tiffingtuffer." 

Myrt,  who  named  them,  has  a  decided 
talent  for  picking  names.  Clarence,  of 
course,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  the 
"Myrt  and  Marge"  skit.  There  have  been 
in  the  five  years,  five  hundred  characters 
in  "Myrt  and  Marge,"  all  told,  but  several 
have  been  on  the  program  continuously. 
The  story  concerns  a  mother  and  daughter 
who  are  actresses,  and  the  supporting 
characters  are  drawn  largely  from  Myrt's 
life  and  experience  on  the  stage — plus,  of 
course,  a  large  amount  of  imagination. 

"Mother  has  more  imagination  than 
anyone  in  the  world,"  Donna  murmured 
softly.  "I  think  she  could  write  grand 
novels." 

And  Myrtle  confessed  that  in  her  mind 
were  the  plots  of  more  than  one  story — 
if  she  could  ever  get  time  to  write  them 
down ! 


Myrt  and  Marge  on  a  visit  to  the  telephone  exchange  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown.  The  Oriental  lassie  is  explaining  to  the  famous  radio  team 
how  the  telephone  business  is  conducted  in  both  English  and  Chinese.  It 
was  all  so  fascinating  they  included  the  visit  in  one  of  their  scripts. 
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For  Myrtle's  schedule  is  a  very  heavy 
one.  Like  Donna,  she  has  to  report  for 
rehearsal  at  four  o'clock.  Then,  the  first 
show,  for  the  east,  is  broadcast  at  six, 
and  they  have  to  be  back  in  the  itudio 
at  9 :30,  for  brief  additional  rehearsal  be- 
fore the  western  broadcast  at  ten.  For 
Donna,  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  is  her 
own,  to  ride  horseback  with  Gene  or  shop 
or  play  with  her  small  son.  But  for 
Myrt,  there  is  more  work  to  do.  For  she 
has  to  write  about  three  thousand  words 
a  day!  At  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
she  has  prepared  a  complete  synopsis  of 
the  forthcoming  program  and  usually  has 
sketches  written  for  two  weeks  in  ad- 
vance, and  to  keep  up  to  schedule,  she 
writes  one  episode  a  day. 

She  handles  her  subject  very  cleverly, 
alternating  between  comedy  and  drama, 
balancing  humor  and  pathos  with  a  light, 
sure  touch  and  building  up  her  mystery, 
heightening  the  suspense  deftly.  The 
characters  are  well-drawn,  the  conver- 
sation natural.  You  feel  that  they  are 
real  people  and  that  you  know  them  inti- 
mately :  Myrt  and  her  husband,  Francis 
Hayfield,  Marge  and  her  husband,  Jack 
Arnold,  Clarence  TifHngturrer,  Mr.  Corn- 
felder — the  latter  two  provide  grand 
comedy,  but  before  you  are  done  laughing 
at  them,  you  are  worrying  over  what  that 
arch  villainness,  Mrs.  Lawrence,  is  going 
to  do  next ! 

The  program  offers  a  wide  variety, 
frequently,  since  the  leading  characters  are 
actresses,  giving  a  show  within  a  show. 
And  when  this  is  done,  the  entire  show 
that  Myrt  and  Marge  are  supposed  to  be 
appearing  in  is  acted  out  in  detail,  Myrt 
writing  both  dialogue  and  incidental  music 
for  the  'play  within  a  play.'  This  winter, 
Myrt  and  Marge  are  scheduled  to  appear 
in  a  movie,  "Footlights,"  and  for  this,  a 
complete  scenario  will  be  written  and  acted 
out  as  if  it  were  an  actual  movie.  Myrt 
has  written  new  lyrics  for  it,  including  a 
theme  song. 

A  tremendous  fan  mail  gives  added 
testimony  to  the  popularity  of  these  two 
talented  girls.  It  is  a  particularly  per- 
sonalized fan  mail — perhaps  it  is  in  part 
the  mother-daughter  relationship  which 
has  touched  the  hearts  of  so  many.  Myrt 
and  Donna  are  deeply  grateful  for  the 
many  lovely,  often  hand-made,  gifts  they 
receive  in  token  of  this  warm  appreciation 
and  respond  whole-heartedly  to  the  sin- 
cerity and  affection  of  those  members  of 
their  unseen  audience  who  take  the 
trouble  to  put  their  feeling  in  words. 

"Someone  asked  me  what  I  did  with 
my  odd  moments,"  Myrt  chuckled,  "and 
I  told  them  they  were  all  odd!  One  epi- 
sode to  be  written  every  day,  two  broad- 
casts a  day,  personal  mail  and  the  more 
personal  fan  mail,  too,  to  be  answered, 
material  gathered  and  some  data  looked 
up  for  future  episodes — that  takes  up  six 
days  of  the  week,  and  Sundays  I  try  to 
catch  up  with  a  little  sleep  and  listen  to 
the  radio !" 

There  was  a  time  when  she  could  play 
golf  and  ride  and  enjoy  baseball  and  foot- 
ball in  season,  but  she  finds  it  hard  to 
get  to  even  an  occasional  game  nowadays. 
She  is  an  ardent  fan,  and  her  interest  in 
football  is  heightened  by  the  fact  that 
George  Junior,  a  freshman  in  Southern 
California,  shows  promise  of  being  a 
football  hero.    Incidentally,  George  shows 


COMPETE  FOR  AN  ART  SCHOLARSHIP 


Copy  this  girl  and  send  us  your  drawing — per- 
haps you'll  win  a  COMPLETE  FEDERAL 
COURSE  FREE!  This  contest  is  for  amateurs, 
so  if  you  like  to  draw  do  not  hesitate  to  enter. 
Prizes  for  Five  Best  Drawings  —  FIVE 
COMPLETE  ART  COURSES  FREE,  in- 
cluding drawing  outfits.  (Value  of  each 
course,  $190.00.) 

FREE!  Each  contestant  whose  drawing 
shows  sufficient  merit  will  receive  a  grading 
and  advice  as  to  whether  he  or  she  has,  in  our 
estimation,  artistic  talent  worth  developing. 

Nowadays  design  and  color  play  an  important 
part  in  the  sale  of  almost  everything.  Therefore 
the  artist,  who  designs  merchandise  or  illustrates 
advertising  has  become  a  real  factor  in  modern 
industry.  Machines  can  never  displace  him. 
Many  Federal  students,  both  men  and  girls  who 
are  now  commercial  designers  or  illustrators 
capable  of  earning  from  $1 000  to  $5000  yearly 
have  been  trained  by  the  Federal  Course. 
Here's  a  splendid  opportunity  to  test  your 
talent.  Read  the  rules  and  send  your  drawing 
to  the  address  below. 


RULES 

This  contest  open  only 
to  amateurs,  1  6  years  old 
or  more.  Professional 
commercial  artists  and 
Federal  students  are  not 
eligible. 

1 .  Make  drawing  of  girl 
5  inches  high,  on  paper 
bYl  inches  square.  Draw 
only  the  girl,  not  the 
lettering. 


2.  Use 
pen. 


only 


pencil  or 


3.  No  drawings  will  be 
returned. 

4.  Write  your  name,  ad- 
dress, age  and  occupa- 
tion on  back  of  drawing. 

5.  All  drawings  must  be 
received  in  Minneapolis 
by  Feb.  26th,  1936. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded 
for  drawings  best  in  pro- 
portion and  neatness  by 
Federal  Schools  Faculty. 


FEDERAL  SCHOOLS,  INC 

3996  Federal  Schools  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Free  for  Asthma 
During  Winter 

If  you  suffer  with  those  terrible  attacks  of 
Asthma  when  it  is  cold  and  damp;  if  raw.  Win- 
try winds  make  you  choke  as  if  each  gasp  for 
breath  was  the  very  last;  if  restful  sleep  is  im- 
possible because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe;  if 
you  feel  the  disease  is  slowly  wearing  your  life 
away,  don't  fail  to  send  at  once  to  the  Frontier 
Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  remarkable 
method.  No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether 
you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy  under  the 
Sun,  send  for  this  free  trial.  If  you  have  suf- 
fered for  a  lifetime  and  tried  everything  you 
could  learn  of  without  relief;  even  if  you  are 
utterly  discouraged,  do  not  abandon  hope  but 
send  today  for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you 
nothing.  Address 

Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  112-A  Frontier  Bldg. 
462  Niagara  Street,  Buffalo,  New  York 


LEARN  MUSIC 

in  Your  Own  Home 
This  £iSY  Way 

Yes,  you  can  actually  learn 
to  play  your  favorite  instru- 
ment right  in  your  own 
home  this  amazing  short- 
cut way!  No  expensive 
teacher — no  tiresome  scales 
and  exercises — no  confus- 
ing theories.  You  learn  at 
home,  in  your  spare  time, 
at  a  cost  of  only  a  few 
cents  a  day.  Every  step  is 
as  clear  as  A  B  C — and  before  you  know  it,  you  are 

playing   real   tunes  by  note. 

COTE  D  Aft  If  Send  todav  for  free  booklet  and  free  demonstration 
mtt  DUUIV  le.,„„.  These  eiplain  our  wonderful  home  study 
course  fully.  Mention  Instrument  preferred.  Instruments  supplied  when 
needed,  cash  or  credit. 

U.S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  39S3  Brunswick  Bldg..  New  York,  N.Y. 
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jot  SMART,  AUTHENTIC 

moderately  priced  ••• 


WISE  women  who  know  style  and 
value  are  selecting  their  new  spring 
clothes  direct  from  the  great  Fashion 
Frock  dress  factory  through  the  local 
representative  in  their  town. 
Fashion  Frocks  are  never  sold  in  stores 
but  only  this  one  way  —  DIRECT 
to  you.  And  because  of  this  method 
you  get  the  smartest  dresses  at  sub- 
stantial savings. 

You  can  see  the  most  stunning  spring 
dresses  and  select  the  ones  most  suited 
to  you,  right  in  the  comfort  of  your 
home.  You  are  assured  correctness  in 
every  detail   of  style,  fabric  and 
color  because  we  have  stylists  in  all 
the  world's   fashion   centers  who 
create  in  Fashion   Frocks  the 
authentic  style  trends  for  each  sea- 
son. Your  satisfaction  is  guaran- 
teed. Let  your  local  Fashion  Frock 
representative  show  you  these  lovely 
new  spring  dresses.  Drop  us  a  card 
and  we'll  have  her  call. 

Special  Work  for  Women 

Ambitious  women  can  make  good  incomes 
as  our  representatives  and  get  their  own 
dresses  without  a  penny  of  cost.  No  in- 
vestment  or   experience   necessary.   If   you  are 
interested  write  us  fully,  giving  dress  size. 

FASHION   FROCKS,  INC. 

Dept.  CC  250  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


How  to  make 

SWEET  PEAS 
JONQUILS - 
ROSES- 


Simply  send  for  a  copy  of  the 
fascinating  new  32 -page  book, 
"How  to  Make  Crepe  Paper 
Flowers,"  and  you  can  start  at 
once  making  gorgeous  bouquets 
of  all  your  favorite  flowers  —  so 
perfect  your  friends  will  insist 
they  are  real  1  The  simple,  step- 
by -step  instructions  show  you 
how  to  make  delicate  sweet  peas, 
golden  jonquils,  gay  tulips  — 22 
differentflowersinall— for  home 
decoration,  for  friends,  as  gifts, 
to  sell.  Send  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  now  —  and  remember,  for/ 
best  results,  insist  on  Dennison  / 
Crepe  Paper,  obtainable  at 
department,  stationery  and 
drug  stores.  Use  coupon. 


DENNlfvON'S 

Dept.  Q-]92  Framingham,  Mass. 

Please  nend  me  the  new  book  "Ho 
Crepe  1'aper  Klowers."  I  enclose 


Name  

SlreeHor  R.F.D.). 


City   Stale  

Why  not  let  ua  include  Home  of  these  other  Dennison 
Hooks?  Check  those  you  want  and  enclose  10c  for  each. 
..New  Dennison  Crofts    ..New  Crepe  Paper  Costume  Book 
.Party  Games,  Stunts  &  Decorations  ..Cellophane  Craft  Boots 
.New  Showers  and  Announcements  Book 


promise  of  following  in  his  father's  foot- 
steps, too.  He  has  a  fine  voice  and  def- 
initely intends  to  take  up  a  career  in  the 
theatre,  but  for  the  present,  his  mother 
and  sister  have  prevailed  upon  him  to 
stay  in  school,  and  have  been  aided  in 
this  by  his  fondness  for  athletics. 

"Mother  is  a  marvelous  cook,"  Donna 
interposed  in  her  soft  voice.  "She  would 
always  find  time  for  that." 

But  Myrt  disclaimed  that  talent,  too, 
and  shrugged  off  the  other  artistic  gift 
which  revealed  itself  in  the  redecorating 
of  her  apartment  last  spring.  Her  flair 
for  creative  work  is  many-sided,  but  she 
is  not  introspective  nor  in  the  least  ego- 
tistic. She  simply  takes  it  all  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  does  it  because  it  is  what 
she  likes  to  do,  but  you  feel  intuitively 
that  whatever  she  does  will  be  well  done 
and  that  her  many  interests  have  developed 
the  well-integrated  and  successful  artist 
she  is  today. 

Her  mother  lives  with  her  in  her  at- 
tractive apartment — the  Damerels  have 
been  divorced  and  he  is  living  now  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  menage  is  capably  managed 
by  Ella,  who  once  was  Myrt's  maid  in  the 
theatre  and  the  baby  Donna's  nurse.  For 
some  years,  Myrt  had  lost  track  of  Ella, 
but  last  year  she  turned  up  again,  her 
face  shining,  her  eyes  pleading,  her  voice 
persuasiv  e :  "Miss  Myrtle,  honey,  can  I 
come  back?" 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  season  and 
the  beginning  of  the  vacation  which  was 
to  include  personal  appearances  and  wide 
traveling — something  like  27,000  miles ! 
—so  Ella  had  to  be  put  off,  but  this  fall 
she  took  up  her  duties  with  zest  and 
authority.  It  is  all  right  with  Myrt.  She 
is  content  to  give  a  few  orders  and  know 
they  will  be  efficiently  carried  out  and 
others  anticipated.  In  her  heavy  schedule, 
any  lessening  of  responsibility  helps. 


But  though  Myrt  may  sigh  over  her 
crowded,  busy  life,  I  feel  that,  hard  though 
it  is,  she  loves  it  and  prefers  it  so.  But  it 
does  leave  little  enough  time  for  leisure 
and  relaxation  and  as  work  extended  far 
into  the  summer  this  year  and  last,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  in  retrospect  the  'vaca- 
tion,' successful  as  it  was  from  many 
standpoints,  seems  unsatisfactory. 

For  at  the  end  of  their  season  on  the 
air  last  May,  they  began  at  once  a  per- 
sonal appearance  tour.  Their  seventeen 
weeks  of  vaudeville  began  in  the  east,  but 
it  was  on  the  west  coast  that  they  won 
the  greatest  honors,  breaking  all  records 
in  Los  Angeles  with  enthusiastic  audiences 
that  totalled  110,000  people  in  one  week. 
It  was  grand  fun.  Donna  was  dancing 
again  and  loving  it,  and  singing,  her 
nimble  feet  and  sweet  lyric  soprano  voice 
contributing  to  their  triumph.  Three 
scenes  from  "Myrt  and  Marge"  programs 
were  incorporated  in  the  act  and  the  rest 
was  a  regular  musical  comedy,  similar 
to  those  Myrt  wrote  and  played  in  other 
years.  Vinton  Haworth,  who  plays  Jack 
Arnold,  Marge's  husband,  on  the  "Myrt 
and  Marge"  program,  was  in  the  cast,  and 
Ray  Hedge,  who  plays  Clarence  Tiffing- 
tuffer.  Gene  Kretzinger  toured  with  them 
and  while  they  were  in  California,  young 
George  Damerel  had  a  part  in  the  show. 

It  was  fun,  but  it  was  hard  work,  too, 
and  they  were  glad  of  an  occasional 
break.  They  had,  for  instance,  been  able 
to  visit  Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon  be- 
fore going  west,  and,  out  there,  made  side 
trips  to  Alt.  Rainier  and  Mirror  Lake. 
But  their  only  real  vacation  was  the  trip 
to  Hawaii  and  it  was  limited  to  a  five- 
day  boat  trip  over,  two  weeks  on  the 
island,  and  a  seven-day  boat  trip  back. 

They  are  enthusiastic  over  those  heaven- 
ly-scented days  on  the  romantic,  exotic 
island  and  Myrt  found  there  a  wealth  of 


Lud  Gluskin,  whose  orchestra  with  Gertrude  Niesen  as  soloist  is  heard 
Wednesday  evenings  on  the  Columbia  network,  demonstrates  his  latest 
instrument — the  jaw-bone  of  a  jackass.  It's  really  one  of  the  oldest  known 
to  mankind.  When  struck  sharply  with  the  fist  the  loose  teeth,  carefully 
dried  in  place,  are  made  to  rattle  to  the  rhythm  of  the  rhumba.  The 
instrument  is  frequently  used  by  Cuban  orchestras  for  the  native  dances. 
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Sad  and  blue  with  "time  on  her  hands" 
and  nothing  to  do.  Now  she's  in  his 
arms  and  sees  her  dreams  come  true. 
Perhaps  you,  too,  find  life  passing  you 
by.  Why  not  discover  for  yourself  the 
allure  you  can  achieve  through  the 
fragrance  of  Blue  Waltz  Perfume,  the 
satiny  texture  of  Blue  Waltz  Face 
Powder,  the  tempting  colors  of  Blue 
Waltz  Lipstick?  The  fragrance  of  Blue 
Waltz  invites  caresses,  thrills  .  .  .  and 
lingers  on  in  his  heart. 
Remember  to  ask  for  Blue  Waltz 
Perfume  and  Cosmetics  if  you 
want  to  be  remembered.  Certi- 
fied pure,  laboratory  tested. 
10^  each  at  5  and  10ff  stores. 

Blue  Walk 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  ft 


BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  •  FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  BRILLIANTINE  •  COLD  CREAM  •  TALC 


7  Wa&  Just  Another  DUtfiwteHted  Housewife 


UNTIL  JOE  APPOINTED  ME  "TREASURER" 

-And  How  I'm  So-  Happy.! 


new  material  for  the  winter  program. 
They  visited  Mauna  Loa,  were  half- 
frightened  but  completely  thrilled  by  the 
threatening  crater,  Kilauea.  They  were 
feted,  bedecked  with  incredibly  gorgeous 
flowers,  fed  with  astonishing  foods  at  a 
native  banquet  or  'luau'.  Wherever  they 
went,  they  were  adorned  with  leis  and 
even  now  their  eyes  shine  at  the  remem- 
bered beauty  and  fragrance  of  ginger  and 
gardenia.  Donna  has  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred feet  of  movie  film  and  some  canned 
poi  as  mementoes  of  the  trip,  Myrt  a  fund 
of  material  for  her  scripts! 

But  the  days  sped  by  all  too  quickly 
and  they  were  soon  on  their  way  back 
home,  back  to  work.  They  stopped  brief- 
ly in  San  Francisco,  visiting  the  Chinese 
telephone  exchange  in  Chinatown,  then  the 
little  group  broke  up.  Donna  and  her 
husband  drove  home  in  their  car  and  Myrt, 
following  a  different  route,  found  time  to 
visit  the  Grand  Canyon  and  the  Petrified' 
Forest. 

But  it  was  back  on  the  mainland,  in  the 
studio,  in  fact,  that  they  got  their  biggest 
thrill !  Myrt  had  wanted  to  include  an 
eruption  in  one  of  her  sketches,  but  de- 
cided against  it,  sacrificing  drama  to  fact. 
There  had  been  no  eruptions  for  five  or 
six  years.  Imagine  then  the  excitement 
when,  on  the  eve  of  one  of  their  Hawaiian 
sketches,  a  few  weeks  after  their  return, 
the  famed  volcano  on  Mauna  Loa  erupted ! 
You  may  believe  Myrt  lost  no  time  in 
making  the  most  of  Nature's  unexpected 
cooperation !  In  a  wild  flurry,  the  sketch 
was  rewritten  and  an  excited  cast  played 
up  to  the  news,  feeling  as  if  they  were 
indeed  in  the  presence  of  that  fearful  and 
awe-inspiring  spectacle. 

Donna  and  Myrt  both  have  plenty  of 
energy  with  which  to  meet  the  demands 
of  these  busy  days,  but  they  still  feel  a 
lingering  regret  that,  in  the  last  two  years, 
their  vacations  have  been  so  short  and  I 
was  not  surprised  when  Myrt  protested: 
"Next  summer  will  be  different  1" 

Donna,  dreamy-eyed,  nodded  her  dark 
head  in  agreement.  "I'd  like  to  go  to 
South  America  with  Gene,"  she  confessed. 

But  Myrt's  indefinite  plans  are  for  a 
lazier  idyll,  a  complete  relaxation  and  rest. 
"What  I'd  like  to  do,"  she  said  softly, 
with  a  faraway  look  in  her  eyes,  "is  get  on 
a  freighter  and  go  to  the  South  Sea 
islands — I'd  visit  them  all!"  Her  eyes 
twinkled,  but  there  was  an  overtone  of 
longing  to  the  lightly  spoken  words  :  "I'd 
like  to  wear  slacks  and  go  barefooted  and 
stop  the  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
if  I  feel  like  it,  and  go  in  swimming!" 

A  pleasant  dream !  We  hope  it  comes 
true,  at  least  in  part !  And  that  next  fall, 
we'll  be  hearing  about  the  adventures  of 
Myrt  and  Marge  on  the  South  Sea  islands, 
so  that  we  can  share  them  vicariously ! 

But  now — a  quick  look  at  the  clock,  a 
dash  to  the  studio !  Dreaming  is  all  very 
well  over  the  tea-cups,  but  it  is  the  present 
that  concerns  Myrt  and  her  daughter  the 
most.  For  these  two  believe  that  if  you 
take  care  of  today,  tomorrow  will  take 
care  of  itself.  So,  with  keen  enjoyment 
and  verve,  Myrtle  and  Donna  merge  them- 
selves in  their  respective  roles  of  "Myrt 
and  Marge"  and  another  program  is  on 
the  air. 

Hard  work?  Yes,  but  as  Donna  says: 
"Oh,  boy,  what  fun!" 

The  End 


"Dishes  .  .  .  drudgery  .  .  .  housework  .  .  .** 
no  inspiration,  never  getting  anywhere, 
no  money  ahead.  Then  one  payday  Joe 
said:  "Here,  Honey,  you  be  'Treasurer.' 
You  take  the  pay  envelope,  see  if  you 
can't  manage  the  money  better  than  I've 
been  doing  ..." 

What  a  thrill!  I  got  HOUSEHOLD'S  wonderful 
book  on  money  management  and  their  series  of 
pamphlets  on  buying  things.  Then  we  began  to  get 
somewhere.  Every  lick  of  my  broom  was  a  pleasure 

HOUSEHOLD:  Room  3039-C. 

919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois  J 
Send  me  free  copies  of  "Better  Buymanship"  and  J 
"Money  Management  for  Households."  This  re-  ■ 
quest  does  not  subject  me  to  solicitation  of  any  J 
kind.  ■ 

Name   ■ 

Address   • 

City  State   ■ 


because  I  was  working  for  something  real — money 
in  the  bank,  protection,  comfort,  happiness." 

Valuable  Booklets  FREE 

This  is  the  story  of  thousands  of  women  whose  lives 
have  been  made  happier  by  having  a  real  job  to  do 
— managing  the  family's  income.  Household  Finance 
Corporation  gives  you  the  start — sends  you  the 
easiest  way  to  budget  the  pay  envelope  you  ever 
saw;  sends  the  "Better  Buymanship"  booklets  that 
show  you  how  to  save  a  lot  on  the  things  you  buy. 
Send  now  for  sample  booklets — they're  FREE! 

Hear  Edgar  A.  Guest  in  Household's 
"Welcome  Valley"  radio  program  each 
Tuesday  night,  NBC  Blue  Network. 

HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE  CORPORATION 

AND  SUBSIDIARIES 
"Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 

. .  .  one  of  the  leading  family  finance  organizations  with 
188  offices  in  132  cities. 
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TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 

with  transparent  South  Sea  red, 
as  the  tropic  enchantress  does 


Wasteless,  trans 
parent,  highly  indelible 
color  for  lips  . . .  instead  of 
pasty  coating.  That's  tat- 
too! Put  it  on  like  lipstick 
...let  it  set  a  moment. ..then 
wipe  it  off,  leaving  nothing 
on  your  lips  but  clear,  tempt 
ing  South  Sea  red  that  on' 
time  can  remove  .  .  .  and  tl 
will  give  your  lips  a  touch-thi 
ing  softness  they  have  never 
before.  Five  luscious  shades 
each  attuned  to  thespirit  of 
red  adventure!  Make  your 
choice  at  the  Tattoo  Color 
Selector  by  testing  all  five 
on  your  own  skin.  Coral 

. . .  EXOTIC . . .  NATURAL. . . 
PASTEL  .  .  .  HAWAIIAN. 


I  at  drug 
*  and  de- 
partment 
stores 


TATTOO 


Di 


distressing  cold  in  chest  or  throat  should 
never  be  neglected.  It  generally  eases  up 
quickly  when  soothing,  warming  Musterole 
is  applied. 

Better  than  a  mustard  plaster,  Musterole 
gets  action  because  it's  NOT  just  a  salve. 
It's  a  "counter-irritant"—  stimulating, 
penetrating,  and  helpful  in  drawing  out  local 
congestion  and  pain. 

Used  by  millions  for  25  years.  Recom- 
mended by  many  doctors  and  nurses.  All 
druggists.  In  3  strengths  :  Regular  Strength, 
Child ren's  (mild) ,  and  Extra  Strong, 40^ each. 


(Continued  from  page  7) 


Theatre  in  the  Bronx.  The  year  was 
1912.  The  song  was  "Mother  Machree," 
which  still  is  one  of  his  most  frequently 
requested  numbers. 

DRAMA  ON  THE  AIR 

Helen  Hayes,  of  "The  New  Penny"' 
broadcasts,  finds  radio  a  warmer  and  more 
satisfying  medium  than  the  screen. 

"I  find  it  possible  to  make  fuller  use  of 
the  imagination  in  radio  work  than  I 
could  in  the  movies,"  she  says.  "And  I 
believe  imagination  essential  to  good  act- 
ing. While  I'm  broadcasting  I  forget  the 
microphone  and  am  not  conscious  of  any- 
thing that  might  whisk  me  back  to  reality. 
In  pictures  I  found  the  opposite  true.  The 
mechanics  made  me  frightfully  self-con- 
scious. I  remember  once  being  in  a 
frightfully  tense  scene  and  suddenly  think- 
ing about  my  nose !  The  cameraman  had 
told  me  that  if  I  didn't  tilt  my  head  at  a 
certain  angle,  the  light  would  strike  it  in 
the  wrong  way,  which  would  be  disaster ! 

"Radio  doesn't  do  that.  Once  the  pro- 
gram is  on  the  air,  there  is  no  breaking  of 
the  mood — because  the  director  cannot 
stop  you,  even  if  you  are  doing  the  wrong 
thing.  And  obviously  an  actor  does  his 
best  job  when  he  can  remain  in  the  spirit 
of  the  play." 

Peeping  into  another  cubicle  in  this 
magazine,  we  discover  that  Helen  Hayes' 
weekly  drama,  "The  New  Penny,"  is  gain- 
ing in  popularity.  Helen,  herself,  of 
course,  is  unfailingly  popular  in  whatever 
medium  she  comes  to  us.  We,  ourselves, 
could  listen  with  delight  were  she  only 
reciting  the  alphabet — such  is  the  magic, 
of  her  voice  and  art. 

Mark  Warnow  reports  that  he  has  com- 


posed close  to  10,000  bars  of  music  for 
the  weekly  Helen  Hayes  broadcasts.  Only 
original  melodies  are  employed  as  back- 
ground and  atmosphere  during  the  "New 
Penny"  programs. 

ALL-AMERICAN  BOOKWORM 

This  is  Captain  Tim  Healy,  whose 
fascinating  spy  and  stamp  stories  have 
won  him  a  national  following.  From  early 
dawn  till  midnight,  save  for  the  periods 
of  his  broadcasts,  or  when  he  makes  a 
personal  appearance  at  some  school,  he  is 
poring  over  his  avalanche  of  mail,  digest- 
ing the  day's  news,  going  over  all  kinds 
of  data,  and  studying  international  af- 
fairs, in  preparation  for  his  programs. 

WHY  IS  IT? 

Movie  idols  seem  to  want  the  whole 
world  to  know  when  they  step  to  the  altar. 
Radio  stars,  however,  seem  to  feel  that 
marriage  will  hurt  their  professional 
careers  .  .  .  Jessica  Dragonette  still  denies 
all  marriage  rumors  ...  So  does  Deane 
Janis  .  .  .  And  how  about  Lily  Pons?  .... 

Well,  some  of  the  boys  point  with  pride 
to  happy  and  romantic  marriages.  Frank 
Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson  met  early  in 
1927,  while  she  was  leading  lady  in  the 
popular  musical  comedy,  "Tangerine,"  and 
were  married  July  first  of  that  year  .  .  . 
Deems  Taylor  once  was  a  lifeguard,  and 
married  the  only  girl  he  ever  saved  from 
drowning  .  .  .  Eddie  Cantor  and  his  wife, 
Ida,  were  childhood  sweethearts  .  .  .  Oscar 
Shaw's  marriage,  like  that  of  Burns  and 
Allen,  was  the  result  of  a  backstage  ro- 
mance .  .  .  Stuart  Allen,  Richard  Himber's 
vocalist,  met  his  future  wife  on  the  Al- 
bany boat  .  .  .  H.  V.  Kaltenborn  met  his 
on  shipboard,  crossing  the  Atlantic. 


Deems  Taylor  listens  intently  as  George  Gershwin  plays  one  of  his  original 
compositions.    Deems  is  also  quite  the  composer  himself,  if  you  recall. 
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CORNS 

Or  CALLOUSES 

JUit  Right  Out! 


JUMBO  FIRE  CHIEF 

Listeners  to  the  broadcasts,  it  seems,  are 
getting  more  of  the  original  story  than  are 
those  who  view  the  colossal  show  in  the 
New  York  Hippodrome,  where  the  per- 
formance had  to  be  cut  to  normal  theatre- 
time  limits.  From  the  remaining  material 
come  more  romantic  dialog  for  Gloria 
Grafton  and  Donald  Novis,  comedy  char- 
acter stuff  for  Jimmy  Durante  and  circus 
life  problems  for  Arthur  Sinclair  and  W. 
J.  McCarthy,  in  the  roles  of  the  rival 
showmen. 

Some  of  the  unusual  musical  effects  you 
hear  on  these  Tuesday  broadcasts — may- 
be you  haven't  been  able  to  identify  the 
instruments — come  from  a  combination  of 
orchestra  and  electric  organ. 

FOOD  FOR  NO  THOUGHT 

Believe-It-Or-Not  Bob  Ripley  eats 
rattlesnake  meat  and  likes  it !  Paul  White- 
man  eats  and  likes  everything  except 
rattlesnake  meat  and  snails.  He  tried 
snails  once.  Rattlesnake  meat  he  refuses 
to  try.  Just  prejudiced  against  it. 

Did  you  know  that  Al  Pearce,  of  Al 
Pearce  and  His  Gang,  looks  enough  like 
Andy  of  "Amos  'n'  Andy"  to  be  his  twin? 
Well,  he  does!  Before  becoming  a  broad- 
caster Al  was  lifeguard,  salesman,  cook, 
banjo  player  and  vaudevillian. 

James  Melton  is  one  guy  who  is  hard 
to  interview.  Maybe  he's  shy.  Gossips 
report  that  he  sleeps  with  his  pillow  over 
his  head,  to  shut  out  street  noises. 

Grace  Moore,  lovely  hostess  and  soloist 
of  "Vick's  Open  House,"  started  her  climb 
to  fame  by  winning  third  prize  in  a  sing- 
ing contest  at  a  country  fair. 

Gabriel  Heatter,  NBC's  Week-End 
News  Review  Commentator,  philosophizes  : 
"The  difference  between  success  and  fail- 
ure in  radio  is  a  sponsor." 

Lucy  Monroe,  young  soprano  star  of 
the  "American  Album  of  Familiar  Music," 
never  drinks  tea  or  coffee,  but  stows  away 
two  quarts  of  milk  every  day. 

Vera  Van's  great  grandfather  was  a 
general  in  the  United  States  army.  One 
of  her  hobbies  is  collecting  toy  dogs  and 
curious  vases.  Also  she  collects  all  sorts 
of  silver  coins. 

Don  Wilson,  affable  announcer  on  the 
Jack  Benny  program,  has  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Indian  arrowheads  in  the 
country.  He's  been  collecting  them  for 
twenty  years. 

Phil  Baker,  of  the  well-known  Baker, 
Bottle  and  Beetle  firm,  still  has  the  first 
accordion  he  ever  owned.  He  bought  it 
on  the  installment  plan — a  dollar  down 
and  a  dollar  when — earning  the  money  by 
selling  can-openers  and  subscriptions  to  a 
German  newspaper. 

Kate  Smith  is  the  recipient  of  a  ten- 
piece  silver  coffee  set  from  her  sponsors. 
The  reason :  the  A.  &  P.  coffee  sales  have 
reached  an  all-time  high  in  the  seventy- 
some  years'  experience  of  the  firm. 


CORNS 


To  loosen  corns  and  callouses  for  quick,  safe  removal,  use 
Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  with  the  separate  Medicated  Disks, 
included  in  every  box.  In  a  short  time  your  corns  or  callouses 
will  lift  right  out.  This  is  the  medically  safe,  sure  way.  One  minute 
after  you  apply  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  on  corns,  callouses  or  bunions 
relief  will  be  yours!  Pressure  on  the  sensitive  spot  ends  at  once  and 
sore  toes  or  blisters  from  new  or  tight  shoes  are  prevented  by  these 
soothing,  healing,  cushioning  pads.  Made  in  sizes  for  Corns,  Cal- 
louses, Bunions,  and  Soft  Corns  between  the  toes.  Cost  but  a  trifle. 
Sold  everywhere. 

LARGEST  SELLING  FOOT  REMEDY  IN  THE  WORLD 


BUNIONS 


D- Scholl's  Zino-pads 


FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET.  Mail  coupon  to  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  J67.  Chicago.  111.,  for 
J  booklet,  "The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  and  sample  of  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  for  D  Corns,  □  Callouses, 
I  □  Bunions,  □  Soft  Corns.  Please  check  size  wanted.  (You  can  paste  this  on  government  penny  postcard) 


Name   Addr, 


IN  THE  NEXT  ISSUE  OF  RADIO  STARS 

EVA  LE  CALLIENNE 

INTERNATIONALLY  FAMOUS  ACTRESS 
Expresses  her  thoughts  in  astonishingly  frank  fashion  on 

RADIO'S  SHORTCOMINGS 


Humiliated  .  .  .  Unpopular  .  .  .  because  of 

PIMPLES 


60 -second  treatments  bring  quick  relief 

So  needless . . .  the  heartbreak  of  a  pimply  skin  ! 

Skin  doctors  know  that  tiny  germs  imbedded 
in  the  pores  cause  most  of  these  eruptions. 
And  now  the  antiseptic  treatment  they  rec- 
ommend is  yours  to  use  at  home  ! 
Beauty  Magic — Nac  Prescription  Cream  con- 
tains volatized  sulphur. . .  penetrates  pore  deep 
...clears  up  pimples  by  killing  the  pimple  germ. 

This  medicated  cream  ends  "periodic  pim- 
ples" in  72  hours.  Reduces  large  pores, normal- 


izes oily  skin, 
too.  Nac  Cream 
guaranteed 
bring  relief. 

Stubborn  Cases — Apply  Nac  Cream  at  night 
.  .  .  and  Nac  Prescription  Face  Powder  during 
the  day.  Nac  Powder  replaces  regular  make- 
up powder.  Odorless,  clings  for  hours. 

Purse  size  of  Cream  and  Powder  at  Wool- 
worth,  Kresge  and  Kress  Stores  .  .  .  20c. 
Large  sizes  at  drug  and  department  stores. 


NAC./lheUolajL^  Gieam 

O  ©  1936,  I      Dcrmalab  Inc.,  Winnetka,  III. 
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fen  "Yes,Madam- 

^f"      NOT   ONLY  THAT, 
THEY  GIVE  ADDED 
s^   PROTECTION,  AND 
ARE  SO  CONVENIENT 
AND  DEPENDABLE." 


(Pronounced  PAR -l-O- JEN) 

•TABLETS  • 

COUND  reasoning  and  commonsense  recom- 
mend  ihe  form,  the  convenience,  and  the  de- 
pendability  of  PAR  I-O-GEN  Tablets,  features 
which  are  often  so  difficult  adequately  to  describe. 

They  are  neatly  packaged  in  tubes  almost  as 
small  as  the  daintiest  fountain  pen,  each  tube 
containing  twelve  tablets,  and  may  be  conve- 
niently carried  in  one's  purse  or  hand-bag,  for 
use  while  traveling  or  at  home. 

A  tablet  dissolves  in  a  few  moments  and  the 
solution  thus  formed  has  been  found  by  thou- 
sands to  be  entirely  adequate  and  dependable 
without  the  use  of  water  or  other  accessories. 

PAR-I-O-GEN  Tablets  are  non-caustic,  stain- 
less, greaseless.  They  provide  an  effective  deo- 
dorant although  practically  odorless.  It  is  a 
long-acknowledged  fact  that  they  offer  the  prac- 
tical, commonsense  answer  to  the  problem  of 


FEMININE  HYGIENE 


The  Price  of  the  Regular  Site 
Tube  of  12  Tablets  Is  $1.00 

FREE  OFFER:  If  you  can  find  a  Druggist 
who  does  not  have  PAR-I-O-GEIS  Tablets  when 
you  ask  for  them,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we'll  send  you  a  trial  package  FREE.  Simply 
address: 

AMERICAN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  93.  420  S.  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ITCHING^* 


STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE 

For  quick  relief  from  the  itching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete'a  foot,  rashes  and  other  skin  erup- 
tions, apply  Dr.  Dennis'  cooling,  antiseptic,  liquid 
D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the 
irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35o 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it— or  money  back. 

D.D»D*  PAtAcJLZf>t£enA, 

HEAR  Your  Own  VOICE 

For  Radio,  Pictures,  Stage,  Singing 
Public  Speaking,  Social,  Business 

WPfBBBMMIiW  Magic  Acoust-A-Phone  Only  $1. 
V  1  *  S:*  ■  ■  ■ -tlto  A  famous  Hollywood  Itadio  An- 
nouncer, who  has  taught  many  suc- 
cessful Picture  and  Radio  Artists  and 
Announcers  to  perfect  their  voices, 
offers  to  send  you  his  magic  Acoust- 
A-Phone — one  of  the  most  sensational 
discoveries  in  SOUND  DYNAMICS 
since  talking  pictures  1  Enables  you 
to  audition  yourself  privately  at  homo 
and  hear  your  own  voice  as  it  sounds 
in  radio,  stage,  pictures,  public  speaking,  social  life,  or 
business.  Perfects  those  mellow,  round  tones,  like  tho 
voices  of  your  favorite  stars.  Helps  correct  your  faults. 
Astound  your  friends.  Leading  Hollywood  Sound  En- 
gineers recommend  the  magic  Acoust-A-Phone  to  men  and 
women  for  voice  perfection  opportunities,  and  bigger 
money.  "Five  minutes  with  the  magic  Acoust-A-Phone 
turned  failure  into  success  for  me."  writes  Hadio  Star. 
No  wires,  recordings,  or  attachments.  Lasts  lifetime.  Just 
talk  or  sing  and  LISTENI  Send  name,  address  and  $1.00 
hill  (or  sent  C'.O.D.  plus  postage)  for  the  regular  $3.00 
magic  Acoust-A-Phone  (saves  you  $2.00)1  Written  pro- 
fessional coaching  and  easy  instructions,  included  FKKE. 
MONEY-BACK  guarantee.  Limited  number  nt  special 
price,  so  act  at  once.  ACOUST-A-PHONE  CO. 


Easy  to  look  at,  easy  to  listen  to — that's  Grace  Cooper,  lovely  little  blue- 
eyed  actress  on  the  NBC  dramatic  staff.  Grace  has  been  heard  on  the 
"Matrimonial  Marathon"   program,  as  well  as  several  other  offerings. 


Dept.  22 


1616  North  Vermont  Hollywood,  California 


BROTHERS 

Quite  a  number  of  brother  combinations 
seem  to  be  doing  very  nicely  on  the  air. 

A  shining  example  of  fraternal  and 
musical  harmony  is  the  four  Lombardo 
freres — Guy,  Carmen,  Leibert  and  Victor, 
who  comprise  numerically  one-third  of  the 
"Royal  Canadians"  personnel.  Recently 
another  bandleader  offered  Guy  two  trum- 
pet players,  a  saxophonist  and  $200.00 
weekly  for  Trumpeter  Leibert  Lombardo. 
The  offer  wasn't  even  considered. 

Other  brothers  whose  family  labels  are 
familiar  to  radio  listeners  are :  Bob  Crosby 
who  is  following  along  in  brother  Bing's 
Sice  8  footsteps ;  Tom  Waring,  a  featured 
soloist  with  Fred's  versatile  company ; 
Herman  Bernie,  who  manages  Ben  Bernie ; 
Willie  Burns,  who  helps  George  make 
Gracie  goofy  ;  and  Jack  Rich,  star  drum- 
mer for  Freddie  Rich. 

There  is  a  slew  of  Fernandos  in  the  or- 
chestra business.  Al  and  Cal  Pearce  re- 
port for  the  same  program.  Mark  War- 
now's  ace  pianist  is  Harry  Warnow,  who 
composes  tunes  under  the  tag  of  Raymond 
Scott.  Dick  Messner  has  four  brothers 
manning  the  instruments  in  his  band.  And 
Jimmy  and  Tommy  Dorsey  are  pursuing 
their  separate  ways  at  the  head  of  their 
own  musical  groups. 

THE  MIGHTY  ALLEN  PARADOX 

Fred  Allen  appears  to  be  radio's 
strangest  paradox. 

As  a  public  figure,  he  is  a  suave  sophis- 


ticate. Privately  he  is  shy,  plain  as  home- 
spun. A  radio  star  of  his  magnitude 
might  be  expected  to  drive  around  in  a  big 
car,  rent  a  duplex  suite  overlooking  the 
East  River.  Mr.  Allen  doesn't  even  own 
a  car  or  keep  a  servant,  and  he  lives  in  a 
small  furnished  apartment  in  the  West 
Fifties. 

Wednesdays  at  nine  p.  m.  he  plays  hail- 
fellow-well-met.  Yet  no  threshold  in 
town  is  crossed  by  visitors  less  often  than 
his.  His  writing  routine  in  preparation 
for  his  "Town  Hall  Tonight"  broadcasts 
keeps  him  a  virtual  hermit,  with  no  time 
for  entertaining. 

His  weekly  job  of  purveying  laughter 
makes  him  appear  the  happiest  of  mortals, 
yet  by  nature  lie  always  is  looking  on  the 
dark  side,  worrying  over  his  scripts,  never 
thinking  he  has  done  his  best  work. 

On  the  air,  he  mocks  the  world  and 
lampoons  humanity  with  a  biting  touch. 
Off  the  air,  he  plays  Big  Hearted  Herbert, 
concerned  about  a  page-boy's  sick  mother, 
giving  money  unstintedly  to  needy  friends. 
On  the  air,  he  and  Portland  rail  at  each 
other  like  confirmed  domestic  battlers.  Off 
the  air,  they  are  radio's  most  devoted 
couple. 

SHORT  LINES 

Al  Goodman,  conductor  of  "Your  Hit 
Parade"  orchestra,  has  one  of  the  loudest 
laughs  known  .  .  .  Graham  McNamee  re- 
ceived a  lighting  cock  as  a  gift  from  an 
admirer  .  .  .  Little  Mary  Small  wears  her 
mother's   favorite  ring  when  she  broad- 
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take  a  Beauty  Laxative 
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No  other  screen  magazine  gives 
you  the  reading  entertainment 
offered  by  SCREEN  RO- 
MANCES Magazine.  In  the  cur- 
rent issue  24  latest  movie  hits 
appear  as  complete  noveliza- 
tions  and  in  lengthy  review  form. 
Get  a  copy  of  SCREEN  RO- 
MANCES for  yourself  today. 
You'll  find  the  following  hits  in- 
cluded .  .  . 


SHIRLEY  TEMPLE  in 
JANUARY"  .  .  . 


'CAPTAIN 


MARLENE  DIETRICH  and  GARY 
COOPER  co-starred  in  "DE- 
SIRE" .  .  . 

JOHN  BOLES  and  BARBARA 
STANWYCK  in  "A  MESSAGE 
TO  GARCIA"  .  .  . 

GEORGE  ARLISS  in  "MISTER 
HOBO" . . . 

FRED  ASTAIRE  and  GINGER 
ROGERS  ON  THE  SET  .  .  . 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
stories  in  the  current  issue  of 
SCREEN  ROMANCES.  Look  for 
Gary  Cooper  and  Marlene  Die- 
trich on  the  cover  of  the  March 


SCREEN 

]Qomance5 

The  Love  Story  Magazine  of  the  Screen 
Now  on  Sale  Everywhere 


Gogo  DeLys,  young  CBS  song- 
stress, is  an  expert  when  it  comes 
to  skating  and  skiing,  the  reason 
being  that  she  was  born  in  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  Canada,  of 
French-Canadian  parents.  Hoped 
to  be  a  lawyer. 


casts  .  .  .  Richard  Himber  was  born  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1906,  and  earned 
his  first  salary  ($6.00  a  week)  as  wrap- 
per in  a  department  store  .  .  .  Rachel  Car- 
lay,  "Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round"  song- 
stress, cherishes  a  secret  desire  to  study 
medicine  .  .  .  Carmela  Ponselle,  of  "Broad- 
way Varieties,"  plans  her  own  dresses  and 
makes  many  of  her  own  hats  .  .  .  Kirsten 
Flagstad,  NBC  soprano,  is  married  to 
Henry  Johansen,  wealthy  Norwegian  lum- 
berman, who  also  manages  her  business 
affairs  .  .  .  Visitors  to  Major  Bowes' 
country  home  ask  about  the  unusual  bronze 
figure  of  an  angel  in  the  center  of  the  bal- 
cony railing.  It  was  the  gift  of  an  orna- 
mental worker,  who  received  it  from  his 
native  town  in  Germany  for  assistance 
given  his  church.  It  is  called  "The  Angel 
of  Peace,"  and  had  been  a  decoration  in 
the  church  since  it  was  built,  in  1280  .  .  . 
Priscilla  Lane,  of  Waring's  "Pennsyl- 
vanians,"  was  born  in  Indianola,  Iowa,  on 
June  12th.  Her  childhood  ambition  was 
to  be  a  cowgirl  on  a  ranch  .  .  .  Loretta  Lee 
was  born  in  New  Orleans  twenty-one  years 
ago.  She  has  copper-colored  hair,  gray- 
green  eyes  and  an  ivory  complexion.  She 
confesses  to  a  passion  for  new  clothes  .  .  . 

SNAPSHOTS 

Announcer  Alois  Havrilla,  1935  diction 
medal  winner,  is  married  to  the  former 
Marion  Munson,  a  descendant  of  John 
Howland,  of  Mayflower  renown  .  .  .  Mal- 
colm Claire,  well  known  to  listeners  as 
"Spareribs,"  was  christened  Malcolm  Wil- 
liamson. He  is  a  native  of  Wilsonville, 
Ala.,  so  his  Southern  accent  is  authentic 
.  .  .  Jack  Fulton's  nickname  is  "Steam- 
boat." It  continues  from  his  boyhood 
when  schoolmates  so  tagged  him  upon 
learning  Robert  Fulton,  inventor  of  the 
steamboat,  was  his  ancestor.  .  .  .  Odette 
Myrtil,  the  Evening  in  Paris  entertainer, 
is  the  wife  of  Stanley  Logan,  Warner 
Brothers'  musical  director.  .  .  .  Kenny 
Baker,  Jack  Benny's  tenor-stooge,  is  mar- 
ried to  the  sweetheart  of  his  high  school 
days. 

The  End 


You  simply  can't  expect  to  have  sparkling 
eyes,  a  clear  youthful  complexion  and  plenty 
of  pep,  unless  you  insist  on  regular  elim- 
ination. Never  wait  a  second  day.  Take  a 
beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  gently  and  safely  help  nature 
carry  off  the  waste  and  poisonous  matter  in 
one's  system;  keep  you  looking  and  feeling 
fine  and  fit.  And  they're  non-habit-forming. 

Keep  a  box  of  these  time-tried  beauty 
laxatives  handy  for  the  times  when  nature 
skips  a  day.  Three  sizes,  l5d-30<!.60*.  All 
druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


BUNIONS  Reduced  Quickly 

Pain  Stops  At  Once!   Write  for 
Free  Sample  of  Fairyfoot  Treatment. 
No  obligation.    Dept.  2713  Fairyfoot  Company 
1223  South  Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Illinois, 


BLONDES  with 

DARKENED  HAIR 


SHAMPOO -RINSE  washes  hair 
2  to  4  shades  lighter 

BLONDES,  has  your  hair  darkened 
to  an  unattractive,  brownish  shade? 
Don't  let  it  stay  that  way.  Do  what 
millions  of  other  natural  light  blondes 
do.  Bring  back  to  dull,  faded  hair  the 
fascinating,  alluring  lights  so  natural  to 
the  true  blonde.  Now  the  new  shampoo- 
rinse,  BLONDEX,  washes  hair  2 
to  4  shades  lighter  — IN  JUST  ONE 
SHAMPOO.  And  safely,  too,  for  Blondex 
is  not  a  harsh  chemical  or  dye.  Try 
Blondex  today.  And  once  again  have 
hair  that  gleams  with  radiance  and 
beauty.  Get  the  new  shampoo-rinse  to- 
day, BLONDEX.  At  any  good  drug  or 
department  store. 
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THIS  DIRT 
CAME  OFF 
A  "CLEAN" 
FACE 

/» 


N  this  picture  you  see  a  hand 
holding  a  pad  of  cotton.  The  dirt  on  the 
pad  was  removed  from  the  face  of  a 
woman  who  thought  her  face  was  clean. 
It  was  removed  by  Ambrosia,  the  pore- 
deep  liquid  cleanser  that  gets  out  clog- 
ging dirt  left  by  ordinary  cleansing 
methods. 

Get  Ambrosia  today.  Test  it  once  by 
using  it  after  your  regular  method  of 
cleansing.  See  what  dirt  it  removes  from 
your  skin.  You  feel  Ambrosia  tingle,  you 
know  it  is  cleansing  as  nothing  has 
done  before. 

You  can  get  a  trial  size  at  your  10^ 
store.  Large  size,  75^  at  drug  or  de- 
partment stores. 

AMBROSIAL 

THE   PORE-DEEP  CLEANSER 


RNRZINC/5ILKHDSE 


GUARANTEED  TO 

tUearTUithouf  Holes 


OR  NEW  HOSE 

FREE 


Your  awn  Hose 
Free  ol  Extra  Cost 


Beautiful  -  ilk  boae  with  Free  Replacement 
Guarantee  if  they  do  not  wear  up  to  8 
months  without  holes.    This  amazing 
guarantee  is  real.  Hingless,  sheer 
chiffons,  service  weights,  etc. 
styles,  colore  for  men,  women 
children.  Sold  through  agents 
only,  not  in  stores.  Offers  4 
big  money  for  agents. 


agents: 

>(-»J  IN  A 

Men    or  women 
write  for  special  full  or 
part  time  plan.  Give  LloseSize. 
WILKNIT  HOSIERY  CO. 
C  Midway,  Greenfield,  Ohio 


gamp 


CATALOC 


PINS  h.ndtomclr  mwm  plaied.  mameled  I  or  2  col- 
any  3  ot  4  letter*  and  rear.  Dot  Prfn  I J  SO 
Slerimt  or  Gold  Plate  50c;  Dot  $5  RINGS.  Sler- 
hnf  Sihrcr,  nn.il.irli  low  priced.  Largnl  maker* 
for  40  year*    Over  300  dcaifna.  Write  lodar 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO. 


The  Best  GRAY  HAIR 

Remedy  is  Made  at  Home 

You  can  now  make  at  home  a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe:  To 
half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum,  a  small  box 
of  Barbo  Compound  and  one-fourth  ounce  of  glycerine. 
Any  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can  mix  it  yourself 
at  very  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week 
until  the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 

Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked,  faded 
or  gray  hair,  makes  it  soft  and  glossy  and 
takes  years  off  your  looks. 
It  will  not  color  scalp, 
is  not  sticky  or  greasy 
and  does  not  rub  off. 
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listeners  complain  that  you  seem  to  be  for 
him  one  Sunday  and  against  him  the  next." 

"That  is  unfortunate,"  the  radio  priest 
replied.  "But  it  cannot  be  helped.  Strictly 
speaking,  I  am  neither  'for'  him  nor 
'against'  him.  I  am,  rather,  'for'  certain 
principles  and  'against'  other  principles.  To 
the  extent  that  President  Roosevelt  is 
making  effective  the  16  points  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  for  Social  Justice,  I  am  for 
him.  To  the  extent  that  he  has  rejected 
these  principles,  I  am  against  him." 

"Why,"  I  inquired,  "have  you  recently 
become  so  bitterly  critical  of  the  New 
Deal?" 

"Because  it  has  failed  to  drive  the 
money-changers  from  the  temple  and  be- 
cause I  am  in  favor  of  government  by 
law,  not  government  by  men.  Govern- 
ment by  men  is  leading  us  inevitably  in  the 
direction  of  dictatorship — not  necessarily 
a  Roosevelt  dictatorship  but  a  negation, 
eventually,  of  representative  government." 

"Well,  what  kind  of  president  do  you 
think  we  should  elect  in  order  to  avert 
this  danger?"  I  asked. 

Father  Coughlin  did  not  reply  for  a 
moment.  He  took  a  couple  of  turns  back 
and  forth  across  the  rug  in  his  study.  His 
melancholy  Great  Dane  shuffled  into  the 
room.  Absent-mindedly  Father  Coughlin 
scratched  the  huge  dog's  head. 

"I  could  answer  that  question,"  he  said, 
finally,  "but  I  won't.    It's  not  important. 

"You  see,  the  important  thing  is  not  the 


character  of  the  president  but  the  charac- 
ter of  the  congress.  Economically,  we 
are  suffering  from  corruption  and  collapse 
of  the  system  known  as  capitalism.  Politi- 
cally, we  are  suffering  from  degenera- 
tion of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  gov- 
ernment. These  two  things,  occuring 
simultaneously,  are  throwing  the  powers 
of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tive and  pushing  us  closer  to  the  point 
where  the  president  shall  be  law-maker, 
law-interpreter  and  law-administrator. 

"Already  we  have  seen  a  spectacle  un- 
paralleled in  our  history.  We  have  seen 
the  congress  delegate  its  law-making 
power  to  the  president,  who  made,  inter- 
preted and  executed  regulations  having 
the  force  of  law — and  was  only  checked 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  NRA.  In  the 
long  view,  the  decision  that  killed  the 
NRA  was  entirely  to  the  nation's  good, 
because  it  was  a  dam  thrown  across  the 
current  carrying  us  toward  fascism. 

"You  know,"  he  continued,  "people  are 
apt  to  think  that  our  government  is  a  re- 
cently made  thing — of  the  present  day 
only.  Nothing  could  be  more  specious. 
Nobody  made  our  form  of  government.  It 
grew !  Let's  go  back  and  look  at  the  first 
sprouts  of  it  and  see  if  we  can't  get  a 
better  grasp  of  this  dictatorship  issue." 

So  we  went  back — clear  back  to  the 
Magna  Carta.  This,  as  everyone  knows, 
was  a  document  signed  by  the  King  of 


Portland  Hoffa,  past  mistress  of  heckling,  attempts  a  bit  of  song, 
but  master  of  ceremonies  Fred  Allen,  decides  the  time  is  right  for  a  bit 
of  muffling.  Or  maybe  Fred's  just  trying  to  even  up  the  heckling 
score,  up  to  this  point  decidedly  in   Portland's  (Mrs.  Fred)  favor. 
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England  under  pressure  from  his  barons, 
binding  him  to  refrain  from  certain  acts 
of  oppression.  It  is  important  because 
it  marked  the  first  time  in  modern  history 
that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  king  to 
do  as  he  pleased  was  limited  by  covenant 
with  his  subjects.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  the  process  which  turned  the  absolute 
monarch  of  old  into  the  strictly  limited 
executive  of  modern  democracies.  We 
traced  the  development  of  limitations  on 
the  power  of  the  crown  and  noted  how 
the  English  people  gradually  enforced 
their  feeling  that  the  power  of  sovereignty 
resided  in  parliament  and  that  the  king 
could  not  make  laws  without  the  consent 
of  parliament.  From  this  it  was  but  a 
step  to  the  American  concept  that  sov- 
ereignty resides  in  neither  king  nor  Par- 
liament but  in  the  people,  who  delegate  it 
to  the  parliament,  composed  of  their  elected 
representatives. 

"So  you  see,"  Father  Coughlin  pointed 
out,  "the  real  main  stem  of  our  government 
organism  is  not  the  president  but  the  con- 
gress. The  president  is  secondary.  Any 
kind  of  president  who  is  honest  and  effi- 
cient will  make  a  good  president  if  con- 
gress is  composed  of  wise  and  honest  men. 

"Now  here  is  what  has  happened  in 
this  country :  the  electing  of  representa- 
tives to  congress  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  professional  politicians.  Congress- 
men no  longer  are  chosen,  in  the  true 
sense,  by  the  people.     They  are  chosen 


by  party  caucuses,  little  groups  of  jvoliti- 
cians,  intent  only  upon  preserving  their 
unholy  spoils,  or  rewarding  faithful, 
though  incompetent,  party  workers.  These 
caucuses  place  the  candidates  before  the 
people  and  the  public  at  the  polls  has  its 
choice  between  tweedledum  and  tweedle- 
dee — and  the  best  type  of  citizen  seldom 
has  a  chance  to  get  his  name  on  the  ballot. 

"Then  when  these  congressmen  arrive  in 
Washington,  they  are  assailed  on  every 
side  by  the  trained  agents  of  special  in- 
terests. The  congressmen,  intent  only  up- 
on preserving  their  own  political  careers 
and  their  party's  patronage,  fall  easy  prey 
to  the  temptations  of  lobbyists.  They 
cease  to  represent  the  people. 

"Understand,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  congressmen  are  venal.  But  the  public 
reasons  that  way.  Its  logic  runs  like  this  : 
'John  Doe  is  a  congressman ;  John  Doe 
is  a  fool  and  a  scoundrel;  therefore,  con- 
gressmen are  fools  and  scoundrels.' 

"The  result  of  this  has  been  a  wave  of 
disgust  with  the  character  of  the  national 
parliament.  Everyone  knows  how  the  con- 
gressman has  been  lampooned  and  ridiculed 
until  the  distinguished  title  itself  has  come 
to  bear  a  taint  of  contempt.  When  to  this 
disgust  was  added  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  action  against  an  economic  crisis, 
the  people  definitely  turned  away  from 
representative  government.  The  elector- 
ate, forgetting  the  centuries  of  effort,  the 
rivers  of  blood  that  have  been  expended  to 


One  of  radio's  loveliest  personalities  is  dark-eyed  Carlotta  King  who  starred  on 
the  stage  and  screen  and  also  has  been  featured  in  opera.  She  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  for  her  appearances  in  musical  comedy.  Her  soprano  voice  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  on  the  air.  Carlotta  broadcasts  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  it  being  handiest  for  her  and  her  movie  work.    Her  programs  are  heard 

on  the  NBC-KPO  network. 


Skinny  Weak 
Rundown 


How  NATURAL  IODINE 
Builds  Worn-Out,  Pale,  Sick- 
ly Folks  Into  Strong,  Red- 
Blooded  Men  and  Women! 

Kelpamalt,  New  Mineral  Concentrate  from  the 
Sea,  Rich  in  NATURAL  PLANT  IODINE, 
Feeds  Starved  Glands — Must  Build  Rich,  Red 
Blood,  Put  on  Lbs.  of  Solid,  * 'Stay-There" 
Flesh,  Give  Steady  Nerves  and  Day-Long 
Energy  in  First  Week  or  Trial  is  Free! 

Here's  now  hope  and  encouragement  for  thousands  of  even 
naturally  skinny,  weak,  worn  out.  haggard-looking  men 
and  women  whose  energy  and  strength  have  been  sapped 
by  overwork  and  worry,  who  are  nervous,  irritable,  always 
half  sick  and  ailing.  Science  says  the  principal  cause  of 
these  rundown  conditions  is  "GLANDS  STARVING  FOR 
IODINE."  When  these  glands  don't  work  properly,  all 
the  food  in  the  world  can  t  help  you.  It  just  isn't  turned 
into  flesh.  The  result  is,  you  stay  skinny,  pale,  tired-out 
and  rundown. 

The  most  important  gland— the  one  which  actually  controls 
body  weight  and  strength — needs  a  definite  ration  of  iodine 
all  the  time— NATURAL  ASSIMILABLE  IODINE— not 
to  be  confused  with  chemical  iodides  which  often  prove 
toxic.  Only  when  the  system  gets  an  adequate  supply  of 
iodine  can  you  regulate  metabolism — the  body's  process  of 
converting  digested  food  into  firm  flesh,  new  strength  and 
energy. 

To  get  NATURAL  IODINE  in  convenient,  concentrated 
and  assimilable  form,  take  Kelpamalt— now  recognized 
as  the  world  s  richest  source  of  this  precious  substance 
It  contains  1,300  times  more  iodine  than  oysters  once 
considered  the  best  source.  6  tablets  alone  contain  more 
NATURAL  IODINE  than  4S0  lbs.  of  spinach  or  1  3ST 
lb.  of  lettuce. 

Try  Kelpamalt  for  a  single  week  and  notice  the  difference 
See  flattering  extra  pounds  of  "stay-there"  flesh  appear 
in  place  of  scrawny  hollows.  Notice  how  much  better  you 
feel,  and  if  you  don't  gain  at  least  5  lbs.  in  one  week  the 
trial  is  free.  100  jumbo  size  Kelpamalt  tablets— 4  to  5 
times  the  size  of  ordinary  tablets— costs  but  a  few  cents  a 
day  to  use.  Get  Kelpamalt  today.  Sold  at  all  good  dru" 
stores  If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his  supply" 
send  $1.00  for  special  introductory  size  bottle  of  65 
tablets  to  the  address  below. 


SPECIAL      FREE  OFFER 


todav  for  fas 
Add  weight  Quickly 
on  the  human  bodv.   New  fact 
dard  weight  and  m 
building.    Absolutely  free. 
C82.   27-33  West  20th  St.. 


nstructive  50-panre  book  on  How  t< 
contents  of  Food  and  their  effect 
.bout  NATURAL  IODINE.  BUn 
charts.  Daily  menus  for  weigh 
obligation.    Kelpamalt  Co..  De;>t 


Kelpamalt^/^ 

Manufacturer's  Note:— Inferior  products— sold  as  kelp  and  malt  prep- 
arations— m  imitation  of  the  genuine  Seedol  Kelpamalt  are  being  offered 
as  substitutes.  Don't  be  fooled.  Demand  genuine  Seedol  Kelpamalt 
Tablets.  They  are  easily  assimilated,  do  not  upset  stomach  nor  injure 
teeth.     Results  guaranteed  or  money  back. 
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DRY  SKIN 


GdeafmiA  % 


ROBS  VICTIMS 
SKIN  BEAUTY 

Asteatosis  makes 
your  complexion 
rough,  dry  and 
unattractive. 
Overcome  DRY 
SKIN  by  using 
Lander's  new  OLIVE 
OIL  CREAM  for 
cleansing  and  nour- 
ishing Dry  Skin. 


OF 


WHAT  IS 
ASTEATOSIS? 

Asteatosis  is  the  med- 
ical name  forthe  failure 
of  the  sebaceous  glands 
to  feed_  oil  to  the  skin. 
Physiciansrecommend 
OLIVE  OIL  to  treat 
Asteatosis.  Lander's 
pure  OLIVE  OIL 
CREAM  will  nourish 
and  lubricate  dry 
skin.  Try  it 
today ! 


LANDER 


FIFTH  AVE. 
NEW  YORK 


establish  government  by  elected  delegates, 
sought  a  superman. 

"It  was  this  unspoken  popular  demand 
for  a  vigorous  executive  to  take  command 
of  a  despised  and  distrusted  legislature 
that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  heeded  when 
he  pushed  through  the  so-called  emer- 
gency legislation  with  its  unprecedented 
presidential  powers.  America  wanted 
action  and  it  wanted  action  immediately. 
It  lost  sight  of  the  implications  contained 
in  its  method  of  getting  action. 

"Such  a  course  was  only  human  under 
the  stress  of  capitalism's  failure ;  men 
would  rather  have  freedom  with  poverty 
than  slavery  with  wealth.  But  when  real 
hunger  enters  and  homes  are  cold  and 
babies  are  starving,  the  picture  changes : 
Men  would  rather  eat  under  a  dictator 
than  starve  under  a  parliament." 

"Well,"'  I  suggested,  "then  maybe  the 
swing  toward  dictatorship  was  good?" 

"That's  the  difficult  part  of  it,"  Father 
Coughlin  replied.  "In  a  certain,  prac- 
tical, temporary  sense,  it  was.  It  gave  the 
coup  de  grace  to  the  corrupt  old  deal,  and 
it  averted  revolution,  which  was  more  im- 
minent in  the  winter  of  1931-32  than  was 
generally  realized.  For  better  or  for 
worse,  a  strong  hand  had  grasped  the  tiller 
once  more  and  there  was  a  commander  on 
the  bridge.  People  who  might  have 
starved  under  Hoover,  were  fed  under 
Roosevelt.  But  in  the  long  view  it  was 
a  perilous  course.  The  trouble  with  the 
superman  theory  is  that  no  such  man 
exists.  No  nation  of  this  size,  with  so 
complex  a  civilization  as  ours,  can  be 
governed  by  one  man,  however  wise  and 
tireless.  Inevitably,  the  superman  is  forced 
to  delegate  his  work  to  lesser  supermen, 
and  the  result  is  bureaucracy,  which  is 
inimical  to  liberty." 

I  said :  "Then,  actually,  Father,  the 
remedy  for  the  nation's  polictical  trouble 
lies  in  electing  better  legislators.    But  how 


are  you  going  to  accomplish  that?" 

"Well,"  Father  Coughlin  said,  "let's  look 
backward  again.  The  theory  of  demo- 
cratic government  presumes  that  the  people 
shall  have  means  and  opportunity  for  free 
exchange  of  ideas  and  opinions.  In  the  old 
Greek  democracies  the  entire  body  politic 
met  and  discussed  its  problems  in  one  as- 
sembly. Something  like  this  must 'exist 
in  every  democracy.  The  first  move  of 
a  dictator  is  to  forbid  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  and  the  free  interchange  of 
political  information.  You  cannot  have 
a  democracy  unless  the  people  can  get  to- 
gether and  talk  things  over. 

"The  founders  of  the  United  States 
understood  this  very  well  and  they  wrote 
into  the  constitution  strong  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and-  free  press.  But  speech 
was  a  very  limited  thing  in  those  days. 
The  voter  in  Massachusetts  could  seldom 
speak  with  the  voter  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
effectiveness  of  free  speech,  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  freedom,  was  virtually  limited  to 
the  local  units  of  the  government.  Con- 
sequently, the  press  became  the  chief  forum 
of  public  opinion.  Its  editorials  carried 
tremendous  weight  with  the  populace  and 
its  news  columns  were  dedicated  almost 
exclusively  to  information  concerning 
political  and  governmental  developments. 

"This  condition  continued  until  near  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  Then  gradually 
the  character  of  the  press  changed.  It 
became  big  business,  interested  mainly  in 
dividends  and  deriving  its  revenue  from 
sale  of  advertising  space.  Once  forums 
of  public  opinion,  the  newspapers  became 
organs  of  information  and  entertainment 
The  influence  of  the  editorial  writer  gave 
way  to  the  necessities  of  the  business 
office.  Today  the  press  is  "free"  only  to  a 
certain  extent.  Too  often  the  only  opinions 
permitted  in  its  columns  are  the  opinions 
of  the  newspaper  owners  and  in  many  in- 
stances any  information  seriously  damag- 


Betty  Lou  Gerson  of  the  "First  Nighter"  program  having  a  snack  of  lunch 
with  Announcer  Don  McNeill  and  Templeton  Fox  of  "Your  Health"  series. 
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George  T.  Delacorte,  Jr.,  publisher  of  Radio  Stars,  presenting  the  magazine's 
award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio  to  Conductor  Gus  Haenschen,  Lucy 
Monroe,  Frank  Munn,  Producer  E.  F.  Hummert  and  Announcer  Howard  Claney, 
all  of  the  American  Album  of  Familiar  Music  program. 


ing  to  these  opinions  is  either  distorted, 
or  printed  inconspicuously  or  not  at  all. 

"But  while  the  power  of  the  free  press 
was  diminishing,  the  power  of  free  speech 
was  suddenly  amplified  a  million-fold  by 
the  invention  of  radio.  The  advent  of 
broadcasting  made  it  possible  for  the  lead- 
ers of  political  thought  to  speak  to  the 
entire  nation,  as  intimately  and  personal- 
ly as  I  am  speaking  to  you  now.  The 
country  became,  as  it  were,  a  vast  town- 
meeting,  at  which  any  group  might  state 
its  case  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  were  in- 
terested enough  to  turn  a  dial  and  listen. 

"In  the  radio  lies  our  hope.  The  radio 
is  truly  free.  My  own  addresses,  in  which 
I  have  assailed  evil  wherever  I  found  it, 
constitute  proof  that  radio  is  uncensored. 

"To  bring  the  thing  down  to  practicality, 
consider  the  National  Union  for  Social 
Justice.  This  is  an  articulate,  non-parti- 
san group,  committed  to  the  16  principles 
which  I  have  repeatedly  laid  down  in  my 
radio  lectures.  The  contributions  of  the 
group  pay  for  the  use  of  the  radio.  Com- 
municating on  the  air,  this  union  will  act 
as  a  lobby  in  the  interests  of  the  people. 

"We  are  going  to  compile  the  record 
of  every  representative  and  every  senator 
in  Congress.  We  are  going  to  broadcast 
this  information  to  every  corner  of  the 
land,  giving  the  people  information  on 
which  they  can  act  to  separate  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  the  machine  politicians 
and  incompetents  of  both  parties  from  the 
honest  public  servants  of  both  parties. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  raise  the  standard 
of  congress  before  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
White  House.  And,  meanwhile,  if  any 
group  disagrees  with  us,  it  is  at  liberty  to 
take  to  the  air  and  state  its  case  with  the 
same  freedom  of  speech  I  have  enjoyed." 

"Assuming  that  both  were  free  of  de- 


liberate censorship,  how  is  the  radio 
superior  to  the  press  as  a  forum  of  pub- 
lic opinion?"  I  asked. 

"When  I  buy  radio  time  I  am  in  a  dif- 
ferent position  than  when  I  am  the  sub- 
ject of  a  news  account  in  the  press.  I 
may  use  the  time  I  have  purchased  for 
any  purpose  I  choose,  within  limits  of 
decency  and  reason.  The  radio  owner 
has  no  control  over  my  thought.  When 
one  of  my  lectures  is  reported  in  the  press 
the  newspapers  seldom,  if  ever,  print  the 
entire  body  of  my  speech.  They  print 
their  interpretation  of  what  I  said,  bol- 
stered by  selected  quotations  from  my  ad- 
dress. Over  it  all  they  print  a  label  in 
large  type,  representing  some  headline 
writer's  conception  of  what  I  meant.  This 
headline  usually  determines  the  reader's 
reaction.  The  newspaper  may  so  arrange 
its  headline  and  its  report  of  my  words 
as  to  change  the  whole  meaning  of  what 
I  said,  while  adhering  to  the  facts." 

"What  assurance  have  you,"  I  asked, 
"that  the  radio  will  remain  free?  Both 
radio  and  press  live  by  selling  advertising 
facilities.  You  charge  that  the  press  is 
dominated  by  its  nature  as  an  advertising 
medium.  What  guarantee  have  you  that 
radio  will  not  be  likewise  ruled?" 

There  was  an  anxious  look  in  Father 
Coughlin's  eyes.    Finally  he  said : 

"I  have  no  guarantee  of  that  whatever. 
I  have  only  my  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
men  who  control  radio  and  my  knowl- 
edge that  thus  far  I  have  been  permitted 
to  speak  my  mind  without  censorship. 

"I  can  say  this,  however,  that  I  sin- 
cerely believe  the  radio  mill  remain  free 
and  that  I  sincerely  believe  that,  if  its 
freedom  is  impaired,  you  eventually  will 
see  a  dictator  in  the  White  House." 
The  End 


for  a  package 
containing  2 
rinses  at  all 
5  and  10  cent  stores. 
To  select  your  par- 
ticular color,  use  the 
Nestle  Shade  Selector 


U  A  KPk 

To  be  always  well 
groomed,  with  youthful, 
lustrous  hair,  use  Nestle 
Colorinse.  This  harmless 
vegetable  coloring  com- 
pound magically  rinses 
youth  into  your  hair  ... 
a  gleaming,  glinting,  gla- 
mour that  gives  to  any 
hair  the  perfect  high- 
lights of  its  own  natural 
color.  Colorinse  is  easily 
removed  —  a  shampoo 
washes  it  away. 

Other  Nestle  Hair  Aids 
Henna  Shampoo  •  Golden 
Shampoo  •  Superset  Wav- 
ing Lotion,  Regular  and 
Formula  No.  2  (Faster 
Drying)  •  Liquid  Sham- 
poo •  Oil  Treatment  and 
Shampoo. 


RILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


The  Mahler  method  positively  prevents  hair 
f.-om  growing  again.  Safe,  easy,  permanent. 
Use  it  privately,  at  home.  The  delight- 
ful relief  will  bring  happiness,  freedom 
cf  mind  and  greater  success. 
Backed  by  35  years  of  successful  use  all 
over  the  world.  Send  6c  in  stamps  TODAY 
for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

We  teach  Beauty  Culture. 
•  D.J.  Mahler  Co.,  Dept.  366C.  Providence.  R.U 


IF  YOU  HAD  A 
TACK  IN  YOUR  TOE 


You'd  take  it  out 
being  careful  to  avoid 
infection  •  A  corn  is  hard,  dead  tissue  with  tack' 
like  point.  Shoe  pressure  forces  the  hard  point 
into  nerves,  sending  pain  throughout  your  system. 
When  soft  felt  Blue-Jay  pad  is  centered  over  the 
corn,  shoe  pressure  is  lifted  and  pain  ceases  in' 
stantly.  The  mild  Blue-Jay  medication  undermines 
the  corn  and  in  3  days  you  lift  it  out  completely* 


BLUE -J  AY  ba^rEnVf! 

CORN  PLASTER 
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FOOD 

So  More  j 


i  ^She 
Justlikej>  lost 
Eating  Candy!  v  \  48 

•  At  last !  You  can  reduce  K  ,  I  he 
SAFELY  by  the  new  FOOD 
METHOD ...  no  dangerous 
drugs.  Losing  fat  with 
SLENDRETS  is  like  eating 
candy!  But  unlike  candy, 
delicious  SLENDRETS 
take  fat  off,  quickly!  You 
lose  weight  by  a  safe  new 
FOOD  PRINCIPLE  which 
converts  accumulated  fat  into  energy.  You  feel 
better,  look  years  younger  I  SLENDRETS  con- 
tain no  drugs... no  dangerous  dinitrophenol,  no 
thyroid.  Not  laxative. 

Read  How  Others  Lost  Fat:  *"I  reduced  48  lbs., 
look  10  years  younger,"writes  Mrs.  Sims,  Iowa. 
"36  lbs.  of  fat  gone.  Never  felt  better,"  writes 
Miss  Angell,  N.  Y.  "Lost  5  lbs.  this  week,  leaves 
no  flabby  skin,"  writes  Miss  Nolan,  Calif. 

REDUCE  QUICKLY. ..or  NO  COST ! 

•  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  wonder- 
ful results  from  the  very  first  package,  you  get 
your  money  back  in  full.  You  can't  lose  one  cent. 

ACT  ON  THIS  OFFER  TODAY! 

Don't  give  FAT  another  day's  start  .  .  .  but  be 

sure  you  reduce  the  safe  SLENDRETS  Food 
Method  Way.  Don't  use  drugs!  Send$l  for  gener- 
ous-supply package  containing  84  SLENDRETS. 
Or,  $5  for  6  packages.  (Currency,  Money  Order, 
Stamps,  or  C.O.D.)  Sent  to  you  in  plain  wrapper. 

Scientific  Medicinal  Products  Co.  Dept.  M336 
Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  on  your  money-back  offer 

□  The  $1  package  containing  84  SLENDRETS 

□  6  packages  of  SLENDRETS  for  $5 

(Enclose  payment.  Or  if  C.O.D.  send  10c  fee) 

Name  

Address  

City  State  -  


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every 
day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food 
doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas  bloats  up 
your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour, 
sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn  t  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  15c 
at  all  drug  stores.  ©  1935,  C.  M.  Co. 
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(Continued  from  page  50) 


sleep  and  tear  stockings. 

Virginia  Verrill :  "My  mother,  Aimee 
McLean,  was  a  radio  singer  .  .  .  also  ap- 
peared on  the  stage." 

Lucy  Monroe :  "My  mother  was  Anna 
Laughlin,  who  made  her  debut  on  the 
stage  at  the  age  of  eight.  She  was  a  star 
in  the  'Wizard  of  Oz'  at  sixteen.  This 
play  ran  two  years  in  New  York.  My 
mother  is  appearing  on  the  Hammerstein 
hour  as  an  'old  timer,'  though  we  look 
like  sisters." 

Ted  Hammerstein:  "My  grandfather  was 
Oscar  Hammerstein ;  my  uncle  is  Arthur 
Hammerstein,  the  theatrical  producer ; 
my  cousins  are  Oscar  Hammerstein  the 
second,  composer  and  author,  and  Elaine 
Hammerstein,  former  motion  picture  star." 

Deems  Taylor :  "When  my  daughter, 
Joan,  is  eighteen  you  won't  be  asking  that 
question." 

Odette  Myrtil:  "My  whole  family  were 
musicians." 

Andre  Kostclanctz:  "I  have  an  uncle 
who  is  one  of  the  foremost  bridge  builders 
in  Russia." 

Marian  Jordan  :  "Yes,  my  husband  does 
a  swell  'Fibber  McGee.'  " 

Leo  Rcisman  :  "You  are  taking  a  lot  for 
granted  when  you  say  elseivhere." 

Parky akarkus :  "Yess — nobody  can  spend 
money  like  my  family!" 

Do  You  Ever  Feel  Like  Giving 
Your  Career? 


Up 


Elsie  Hitc:  "Oh,  yes — every  time  I  see 
a  new  baby." 

Parky  akarkus:    "What  career?" 

Leo  Reisman:  "No.  To  me  the  life-line 
is  the  work-line,  and  my  career  is  my 
work-line." 

Marian  Jordan:  "At  times  I  do." 

Ray  Nobel:  "No!" 

Ed  McConnell :  "There  have  been  times 
when  I  would  have  liked  to  do  it,  but  the 
longer  I  am  in  radio  the  less  such  impulses 
come  upon  me." 

Edgar  Guest:  "No — I  hope  to  work  to 
the  last." 

Oscar  Shaw:  "I  feel  that  I  have  a  good 
many  years  ahead  of  me  to  accomplish 
much  more  than  I  already  have." 

Odette  Myrtil:  "Not  yet." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Every  Tuesday  at  12:30 
P.  M.  (end  of  dress  rehearsal,  Swift 
Studio  Party)  and  every  Thursday  at 
5:30  P.  M.  (ditto,  Squihb-Peaceways 
Program) ." 

Richard  Himbcr:  "Yes." 

Ted  Hammerstein:  "No  ...  I  enjoy  it 
too  much." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "Yes  .  .  .  there  have  been 
so  many  setbacks  and  disappointments." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "No,  no,  a  thousand 
times  NO  I" 

Eddie  Cantor:  "Only  after  a  bad  per- 
formance— which  isn't  very  often — ahem!" 

Claude  Hopkins:  "No  .  .  .  I'm  too  much 
in  love  with  my  work." 

George  Olscn:  "Every  night,  just  as  it's 
time  to  go  to  work." 

Harriet  Hilliard:  "Ten  times  a  day." 

Bernice  Claire:  "I'm  sure  every  artist 


at  times  wishes  for  some  other  line  of 
work,  but  take  them  out  of  harness  for 
any  length  of  time  and  they  feel  quite 
miserable — at  least  I  do." 

Grace  Moore:  "Every  day." 

Donna  Damcrel  (Marge  of  Myrt  and 
Marge)  :  "No,  I  feel  I  have  so  much  to 
learn." 

Don  Ameche :  "Just  new  in  the  field,  so 
I've  never  thought  of  it." 

Charles  Carlilc:  "Never." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "Indeed  not.  It  is  al- 
ways a  source  of  pleasure,  even  though  it 
makes  such  great  demands  on  time  and 
preparation." 

Lanuy  Ross:  "Not  as  yet,  because  I  feel 
that  I'm  only  at  the  beginning  of  it." 

Mark  JVarnow:  "No  ...  it  never  has 
bored  me." 

Niela  Goodelle:  "Very  often — after  some 
discouragement  or  other." 

Frank  Parker:  "On  many  occasions." 

Al  Pearce:  "No — since  I  think  radio  the 
most  interesting  of  all  vocations." 

David  Ross:  "Only  when  I  feel  tired 
and  disheartened." 

Patti  Chapin:  "My  feelings  never  really 
have  amounted  to  that — I  like  my  work 
too  much." 

Kate  Smith:  "Once  in  a  while  I  have  a 
hankering  for  a  small  farm  in  some 
isolated  country  spot,  but  I  imagine  that 
if  I  did  get  away  from  my  work,  I'd  be 
lost  without  it,  not  to  mention  the  many 
contacts  with  people  all  over  the  country." 

Dcane  Janis:  "Not  exactly,  but  I  have 
a  certain  goal  in  view  and  if  it  isn't 
reached  within  the  next  five  years,  I  shall 
give  up  the  ship  and  settle  down  to  do- 
mesticity." 

Ray  Perkins:  "On  the  contrary.  I  live 
in  fear  that  I  may  have  to." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "No.  It  is  too  much 
a  part  of  my  life." 

Nick  Dawson:    "Very  frequently." 

Gabriel  Hcatlcr:  "Yes — after  each 
broadcast — they  seem  to  fall  so  far  short 
of  what  I  would  like  them  to  be.  But  a 
man  must  eat — and  then  there  is  the  hope 
that  springs  eternal." 

John  Barclay:  "My  'commercial  career' 
— yes — but  never  the  art  of  the  stage  and 
song." 

Pick  Malone:  "What  career?"  (Did 
Pick  and  Parkyakarkus  get  together  on 
thisr) 

Pat  Padgett:  "Who  doesn't?" 
Helen  Jcpson:  "Never  ...  be  my  work 
ever  so  hard!" 

What  Is  Your  Idea  of  the 
Ideal  Announcer? 

Ted  H using:  "The  informative,  non- 
self-conscious,  breezy,  intimate  and  wholly 
unassuming  lad — a  type  such  as  Milton 
Cross  was  when  I  worked  with  him  in 
1925-27." 

Richard  Himbcr:  "A  combination  of 
David  Ross,  Carlisle  Stevens,  and  Ted 
Pearson." 

Harry  von  Zcll:  "One  who  can  sound 
perfectly  natural  at  all  times,  regardless 
of  the  variety  of  his  assignments." 
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Freddy  Rich:  "There  ain't  no  such  an- 
imal. I  feel  that  certain  announcers  have 
delivery  and  interpretations  for  certain 
moods  and  should  he  kept  in  line  with 
those  moods. 

Andy  Sannella:  "An  announcer  has  to 
conform  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  pro- 
gram he  happens  to  be  handling  or  the 
wishes  of  the  sponsor,  and  if  he  comes  up 
to  this  I  should  think  he  would  be  pretty 
ideal." 

Parks  Johnson:  "I  prefer  the  announcer 
who  is  able  to  blend  his  own  personality 
perfectly  into  the  particular  program  he 
may  be  handling.  Instead  of  effacing  him- 
self by  doing  this,  he  becomes  the  more 
highly  regarded  by  his  listeners." 

Erno  Rafee:  "Short  as  possible." 

Kate  Smith:  "One  who  speaks  naturally 
and  in  a  friendly  tone.  I  suppose  I  pre- 
fer this  type  because  it  fits  in  best  with  my 
show." 

Ed  McConncll:  "One  who  thoroughly 
knows  and  understands  his  subject  matter 
and  is  able  to  inject  a  human  friendliness 
while  excluding  personal  mannerisms." 

Bcnay  Vemita:  "Paul  Douglas — who 
can  ad-lib  and  be  amusing  at  the  same  time 
and  who  has  the  personal  touch.  Ted 
Husing  is  next.  Informality  is  my  idea 
of  an  outstanding  voice." 

Glen  Gray:  "Naturally  a  clear  voice, 
perferably  deep.  Exceptional  diction.  Out- 
standing personality  and  the  ability  to 
use  it  by  ad  libbing  in  a  pinch.  Regular 
fellow." 

Dale  Carnegie:  "Alois  Havrilla — or 
somebody  else  with  a  nice  personality — 
not  necessarily  perfect  diction  or  delivery." 

Julia  Sanderson:  "I  like  to  be  aware  of 
personality  in  an  announcer  as  well  as 
in  an  artist." 

Nils  T.  Granlund:  "Never  heard  of 
one." 

Jgor  Gorin:  "Ken  Niles  and  Jimmy  Wel- 
lington." 

Bing  Crosby:  "Good  understandable 
voice  and  quick  on  answers." 

Ray  Perkins:  "Natural  American  dic- 
tion, no  pompous  conceits,  a  versatile  voice 
that  can  be  serious  or  facetious,  broad 
education  that  implies  culture  without 
stuffed  shirt." 

Paul  Pearson:  "Moderate  in  delivery, 
moderate  in  inflection." 

Jose  Manzanares:  "For  diction  and  qual- 
ity of  voice  I  admire  Graham  McNamee, 
who  is  to  me  the  ideal  announcer." 

Jimmy  Durante:  "Anyone  whose  diction 
and  pronounciation  is  superb !" 

Helen  Jcpson:  "A  really  sincere-sound- 
ing person." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "Very  hard  to  an- 
swer— but  it  seems  good  diction  and 
enunciation  plus  sincerity  of  delivery  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins." 

Helen  Marshall:  "Someone  who  forgets 
his  elocution  lessons.  .  .  ." 

Lennie  Hay  ton:  "Someone  who  carries 
sincerity  in  his  voice  without  having  to 
force  his  voice  to  convince  people  that  he 
is  sincere." 

Bernice  Claire:  "In  the  first  place,  one 
whose  voice  is  of  a  pleasant  quality — male 
of  course — never  yet  have  I  really  enjoyed 
a  woman  announcer.  The  second  essen- 
tial is,  in  my  estimation,  a  sense  of  tim- 
ing, and  just  a  touch  of  the  dramatic  helps 
even  the  humble  tooth-paste  announce- 
ment." 

Phil  Duey:  "I  think  announcers  should 
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fit  the  program  and  product  for  which 
they  announce.  Take  for  example  Al 
Boch  ;  I  don't  like  to  hear  him  except  on 
symphonic   and   dignified  programs." 

Josephine  Gibson:  "Do  not  like  an- 
nouncers who  try  to  be  facetious.  Sin- 
cerity is  the  main  thing." 

Virginia  Vcrrill:  David  Ross.  He  is 
not  over  dramatic,  his  voice  is  divine  and 
I  have  seen  him  in  emergency  cases  meet 
the  situation  with  a  calm  head." 

Nicla  Goodclle:  "One  who  speaks  clear- 
ly, without  affectation  and  exudes  loads  of 
personality.  If  you  want  names,  I  con- 
sider George  Hicks  excellent." 

Ray  Block:    "Ken  Roberts." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Let  someone  else  say 
it." 

Abe  Lyman:  "A  soft  talker." 

Bob  Crosby:  "Norman  Brokenshire, 
who  gives  even  a  very  common  announce- 
ment an  uncommon  note  of  sincerity." 

David  Ross:  "Ideals  vary  with  the  in- 
dividual. My  ideal  announcer  is  one  whose 
voice  is  mature,  resonant  and  musical ; 
whose  utterance  is  convincing  and  whose 
manner  is  authoritative  yet  friendly." 

Nick  Dawson :  "One  who  combines  the 
following :  the  lilt  in  the  voices  of  Hav- 
rilla  and  McNamee,  the  color  of  David 
Ross,  the  virility  of  Don  Wilson,  the 
surety  of  Milton  Cross,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  Harry  von  Zell  and  Wallington." 

What  Is  Your  Attitude  Toward 
Hill-Billy  Music? 

Nick  Dawson:  "A  very  little  goes  an 
awfully  long  way  as  far  as  I'm  concerned." 

David  Ross:  "I  like  hill-billy  music  for 
its  disarming  naivete  and  healthy  crude- 

ness." 

Bob  Crosby:  "Not  among  my  favorite 
types  of  music." 

Abe  Lyman:  "Like  it." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Let's  keep  this  clean." 

Ray  Block:  "All  right  in  small  doses." 

Niela  Goodclle:  "Am  not  over  fond  of 
it." 

Virginia  Vcrrill:  "It  probably  has  its 
place,  but  personally  I  hate  corny  music 
of  any  kind." 

Josephine  Gibson:  "My  secret  passion." 

Phil  Ducy:  If  the  music  is  genuine,  I 
usually  am  very  much  entertained  by  it.  I 
have  no  use  for  the  Broadway  hill-billies." 

Bernice  Claire:  "I  recommend  it  in 
carefully  weighed  out  pinches  to  vary 
one's  musical  diet." 

James  Melton:  "Tolerant." 

Andre  Kostclanctc:  "All  right  in  its 
place." 

Lennie  Hay  ton:  "Good  hill-billy  music, 
used  at  the  right  moment,  is  very  sooth- 
ing. Its  simplicity  of  chordal  sequences 
makes  it  very  enjoyable  in  the  midst  of  a 
modern  program." 

Helen  Marshall:  "If  you  like  it,  well 
and  good  .  .  .  but  don't  inflict  it  on  your 
friends." 

Conrad  Thibaull:  "I  wish  I  knew  what 
it  was." 

Helen  Jcpson:  "Have  to  be  in  the  right 
mood  to  enjoy  it." 

Jimmy  Durante:  "Love  it  .  .  .  also  Ha- 
waiian." 

Jose  Mansmares:  "I  admire  all  kinds 
of  music  when  it  is  well  played.  There  is 
also  a  good  deal  of  horse-sense  philosophy 
in  the  lyrics  of  the  hill-billy  music." 

Ray  Perkins:  "It's  like  corn  liquor  .  .  . 


fine  if  you  take  it  in  limited  quantities." 

Igor  Gorin:  "I  prefer  operatic  music." 

Parkyakarkus:  "Some  day  it  will  replace 
the  horse  and  buggy." 

Nils  T.  Granlund:  "It's  terrible!" 

Robert  L.  Ripley:  "My  idea  of  grand 
opera." 

Dale  Carnegie:  "Need  you  ask?" 

Glen  Gray:  "Hill-billy  music  is  swell  if 
a  genuine  outfit  is  presenting  it  .  .  .  and 
a  good  one  at  that.  There  are  very  few 
mountain  tunes  that  I  like  to  hear  on  a 
dance  band." 

Bcnay  Venuta:  "I  guess  it's  here  to 
stay — but  it'll  never  take  the  place  of 
opera !" 

Ed  McConnell:  "I  like  the  rollicksome 
lilt  and  tempo  and  the  informality  .  .  . 
though  I  find  it  hard  to  stomach  the  lack 
of  harmony." 

Frank  Crumit:  "I'm  very  much  in 
'flavor'  of  it." 

Erno  Rapee:  "It  is  not  music." 

Parks  Johnson:  "I  do  not  enjoy  break- 
fast in  my  tuxedo,  nor  dinner  in  my  py- 
jamas, but  I  do  enjoy  hill-billy  music  .  .  . 
in  the  hills!" 

Andy  Sannella:  "Yes!" 

Freddie  Rich:  "I  despise  it." 

Harry  von  Zell:  "If  it  is  well  done  and 
authentic,  I  like  it  very  much.  I  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that  I  distinctly  dislike 
lots  of  junk  that  comes  to  us  these  days 
under  the  misused  heading  of  'hill-billy.'  " 

Richard  Himbcr:  "I  can  take  it  or  leave 
it  alone." 

Ted  H using:  "Drives  me  nuts." 

Has  the  Old  Adage  "The  Show 
Must  Go  On"  Ever  Directly 
Affected  You? 

Nick  Dawson:  "Several  times — once 
when  I  dislocated  both  shoulders,  about 
an  hour  before  air  time — once  because  of 
a  severe  cold — and  once  when  a  swinging 
mike  knocked  me  cold  some  two  minutes 
before  my  broadcast." 

David  Ross:  "The  only  time  I  was  con- 
fronted with  the  show-must-go-on  situa- 
tion was  when  I  dragged  myself  out  of 
bed,  with  a  high  fever,  to  do  a  broadcast. 
While  at  times  the  psychology  of  'carry-on' 
may  be  laudable,  there  are  instances  when 
it  becomes  most  asinine  and  inhuman." 

Bob  Crosby:  "I  forced  myself  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  Roger-Gallett  program  six 
days  after  an  attack  of  pneumonia." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Yes.  Stokowski  called 
up  half  an  hour  ago  and  invited  me  to  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra  concert  tomorrow 
night,  and  that's  a  night  I  have  to  go  on 
the  air." 

Ray  Block:  "My  father  died  on  a  Sat- 
urday morning  ...  I  had  to  do  a  Krueger 
broadcast   Saturday  night." 

Niela  Goodclle:  "I  had  to  broadcast  a 
few  hours  after  the  death  of  my  grand- 
mother. It  was  very  hard  to  do  because 
we  were  very  close." 

Virginia  Vcrrill:  "Several  times.  Two 
years  ago  in  the  Los  Angeles  CBS  studios 
my  broadcast  was  punctuated  by  an  earth- 
quake. In  1934  I  did  half  of  a  thirty- 
minute  program  in  the  dark,  with  water 
pouring  into  the  Bohemian  Gardens  where 
I  was  broadcasting.  A  large  reservoir 
had  just  burst  above  the  cafe." 

Josephine  Gibson  (Hostess  Counsel)  : 
"We  discovered,  after  we  thought  we 
were  on  the  air  for  a  chain  broadcast,  that 
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ARE  YOU 
UP-TO-THE 
-MINUTE?? 


Do  you  know  the  latest 
antics  of  your  favorite 
comic  characters? 

We've  made  it  easy  for  you  to  keep 
up  with  them  .  .  .  tor  we've  gath- 
ered together  all  the  favorite 
funny-paper  people  and  put  them 
into  one  magazine.  POPULAR 
COMICS  contains  the  greatest 
collection  of  funnies  ever  gotten 
together  in  one  book  .  .  .  and  they 
are  all  in  color!  Here  are  just  a 
few  of  the  popular  characters  who 
romp  through  this  great  comic 
magazine  .  .  . 

Skippy  •  Dick  Tracy  •  Toonerville 

•  Smitty  •  Moon  Mullins  •  Tail- 
spin  Tommy  •  Pam  and  Donald 
Dare   •    Ripley   •    Mutt  and  Jeff 

•  Winnie  Winkle  •  The  Gumps  • 
Don  Winslow  of  the  Navy  •  Ben 
Webster's   Page   •   Orphan  Annie 

•  King  of  the  Royal  Mounted  • 
Little  Joe  •  Terry  •  Gasoline  Alley 

•  Bronc  Peeler  •  Tiny  Tim  .  .  . 

SO — start  now  with  the  March  issue 
to  keep  pace  with  your  favorite 
comic  characters  in 


COMICS 


the  mike  we  were  using  was  not  con- 
nected. I  had  to  rush  to  another — a  stand- 
ing microphone — and  continued  the  broad- 
cast, trembling  so  hard  that  I  was  forced 
to  hold  on  to  a  piano  to  keep  aloft.  May 
not  sound  bad,  but  it  was  awful  I" 

Phil  Duty:  "YeS.  I  often  have  been 
quite  ill  with  colds,  coughs,  and  even  fev- 
ers. I  have  lost  very  dear  ones  and 
thought  it  necessary  to  continue  my  pro- 
grams." 

Bernice  Claire :  "I  have  worked  many 
times  when  I  have  been  too  ill  to  hold  up 
my  head,  but  somehow  one  always  man- 
ages to  carry  on." 

Andre  Kostelanetz:  "No." 

Lcmiie  Hay  ton:  "Yes.  When  one  of  my 
best  friends,  Eddie  Lang,  who  played 
guitar  in  my  orchestra,  passed  on.  None 
of  the  boys  felt  like  working,  but  we  went 
on  just  the  same." 

Helen  Marshall:  "Once  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  new  opera  the  prima  donna  was 
taken  ill  just  a  few  days  before  the  open- 
ing. I  was  rushed  into  the  part  and  was 
prepared  to  go  on — but  our  prima  donna 
recovered  sufficiently  to  do  the  part." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "No,  sorry!" 

Helen  Jepson:  "Many  times  .  .  .  but 
never  under  circumstances  worth  writing 
home  about." 

Jimmy  Durante:  "It  was  a  severe  blow 
to  bury  my  only  brother  on  a  Saturday 
and  then  try  to  be  funny  the  following 
day  on  Chase  and  Sanborn." 

.Jose  Manzanares :  "Many  a  time.  On 
one  occasion  I  had  been  forbidden  by  my 
doctor  to  leave  my  bed.  I  was  sick  as  a 
dog,  with  the  flu  and  a  high  temperature. 
In  order  not  to  disappoint  my  audience  I 
sneaked  out  to  the  station  (in  San  Fran- 
cisco) and  put  on  my  program." 

Robert  L.  Ripley:  "Has  only  affected  my 
sponsor." 

Glen  Gray:  "Often;  particularly  when 
we're  on  the  road  barn-storming.  Illness 
is  the  usual  handicap,  but  there  have  been 
many  others  which  we've  had  to  overcome 
to  play  a  dance  or  broadcast." 

Bcnay  Venuta:  "Many  times  I  have  had 
such  bad  colds  I  couldn't  talk — but  the 
minute  I  got  on  the  air  I  seemed  to  be 
able  to  sing." 

Kate  Smith:  "When  I  went  on  tour 
with  my  'Sivanee  Revue'  I  became  ill  from 
overwork.  I  did  take  a  couple  of  days  off, 
but  because  I  realized  that  sixty  people 
depended  on  me  for  their  livelihood,  I 
got  out  of  my  sickbed  in  a  hurry." 

Parks  Johnson:  "In  no  serious  way.  At 
one  time,  with  the  thermometer  nearing 
the  zero  mark  out  on  the  sidewalk  where 
our  Vox  Pop  interviews  were  taking 
place,  the  problem  of  finding  a  sufficient 
number  to  interview  bothered  us  for  a  few 
minutes.  However,  presenting  each  person 
interviewed  with  a  dollar  bill  brought 
nearby  listeners  on  a  run  to  the  broadcast. 
The  show  went  on." 

Andy  Sannclla:  "In  October,  1928,  right 
after  my  oldest  brother  had  passed  away, 
I  had  to  leave  home  to  appear  at  a 
broadcast  of  the  Smith  Brothers  pro- 
gram." 

Freddie  Rich:  "Yes.  The  show  went  on 
despite  the  fact  that  my  father  had  just 
died,  and,  at  another  time,  when  my  moth- 
er had  died." 

Ted  H using:  "Thank  heavens,  no!" 
The  End 
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OLD  KING  COLE 

IS  A  MERRY  OLD  SOUL 

NOW  THAT  HE  EATS  ROAST  BEEF  .  , 

HE  HAS  HIS  TUMS 

IF  HEARTBURN  COMES  .  .  . 

THEY  GIVE  HIM  QUICK  RELIEF! 


LEARN  HOW  TO  EAT 
FAVORITE  FOODS 


Without  Heartburn 


Gas  .  .  .  Sour  Stomach 


MAKE  the  test  that  has  switched  millions  to 
Turns.  Munch  3  or  4  of  them  after  eating 
a  meal  of  your  favorite  foods  or  when  too  much 
smoking,  hasty  eating,  last  night's  party  or 
some  other  cause  has  brought  on  acid  indi- 
gestion, sour  stomach,  gas,  belching  or  heart- 
burn. See  how  food  "taboos"  vanish.  You  are 
not  taking  any  harsh  alkalies  which  physicians 
say  may  increase  the  tendency  toward  acid 
indigestion.  Instead  a  wonderful  antacid  that 
dissolves  only  enough  to  correct  stomach  acid. 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

NOTA  LAXATIVE 


FREE: 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


Beautiful  five-color  1936  Calendar-Thermometer.  Also 
samples  of  Turns  and  NR.  Send  stamp  for  packing  and 
postage  to  A.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  Dept.  2C-51,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'a  earn  $3,000  to  $15;000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  12, 000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  U.S.  We  train  youthoroly  at  home  iu  spare  time  for  CP. A. 
examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  staff  of  C.P.A'a, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSallu  Extension  University,  Dept. 3318H. Chicago 

The  School  That  Hat  Trained  Ovr  1.20Q  c.  P.  A.'a 

IF  YOU  HAD  BEEN 
NANCY- 


Nancy  E  's  story 

could  have  been  yours  1 
Left  with  two  little 
children  to  support 
.  .  .  not  much  money 
to  depend  upon  .  .  . 
unable  to  leave  the 
children  to  work  in 
shop  or  office — even 
if  she  could  have  been 
sure  of  getting  a  jobl 
Yet.  today  Mrs.  E — - 
is  making  $3  0  a  week 
as  a  C.  S.  N.  gradu- 
ate and  plans  to  es- 
tablish a  rest  home  for  convalescents!  Those  magic 
letters  "C.  S.  N."  are  responsible  for  her  success. 
They  stand  for 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

This  school  for  35  years  has  been  training  men  and 
women,  at  home  and  in  their  spare  time,  for  the 
dignified,  well-paid  profession  of  nursing.  Course,  en- 
dorsed by  physicians,  prepares  for  all  types  of  nurs- 
ing. Equipment  included.  Lessons  clear  and  concise. 
Easy  Tuition  Payments.  Be  one  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women  earning  $25  to  $35  a  week  as  trained 
practical  nurses.  High  school  education  not  required. 
Best  of  all,  you  can  earn  while  learning!  Mrs.  A.  B.  R. 
earned  three  times  the  cost  of  the  course  while  study- 
ing. Doctors  say  C.  S.  X.  graduates  make  their  best 
practical  nurses.  Send  coupon  today  and  learn  how 
you  can  become  self-supporting  as  a  nurse. 


CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 

Dept.  233,  100  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 


Citv- 


-Age  
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COUGH  STOPPED 

quicker  by  "Moist- 
Throat"  Method 


DID  you  know  that 
when  you  catch 
cold  the  thousands  of 
tiny  moisture  glands  in 
your  throat  and  wind- 
pipe dry  or  clog?  Thick 
phlegm  irritates  your 
throat,  making  you  cough. 

It  is  necessary  to 
stimulate  those  glands 
to  pour  out  their  natural  moisture.  Pertus- 
sin does  this.  It  "unclogs"  the  glands — 
loosens  phlegm— soothes  your  cough  away. 

Over  1,000,000  doctors' pre- 
scriptions for  Pertussin  were 
filled  in  one  year,  according 
to  Prescription  Ingredient 
Survey  issued  by  American 
Pharmaceutical  Assn. 
•     •  • 

..."  Pertussin  stopped  Jackie's 
bad  cough  next  day!"  writes 
Mrs.  P.  Fernandez,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  Get  a  bottle. 

PERTUSSIN 

"MOIST-THROAT"  METHOD  OP 

COUGH  RELIEF 

Skin  Help 

When  surface  pimples 
spoil  looks  or  eczema 
1^  torments  you 

Po 

WORKS  FAST 

GARDED  HAIR 

Women,  girls, men  with  gray',  faded  streaked  hS.  Shampoo 
and  color  your  hair  at  the  eame  time  with  new  French 
discovery  "SHAMPO-KOLOR,"  takes  tew  minutes  leaves 
halrsoft,  glossy,  natural.  Permits  permanentwaveandcurl 
Free  Booklet,  Monsieur  L  P.  Ualligny,  Dept.  11,  214  W-  II  SI.,  N.  Y.  C 


QUICKEST  WAY  TO 
GET  RID  OF  CORNS 


no  cutting  ...  no  pads 


ONE  DROP  STOPS  PAIN  INSTANTLY 


If  you  want  to  keep  your  feet  free  from 
aching  corns  just  get  a  bottle  of  FREEZONE 
from  any  druggist.  Put  a  drop  or  two  or.  the 
corn.  Pain  stops  instantly,  and  for  good ! 
Then  before  you  know  it  the  corn  gets  so 
loose  you  can  lift  it  right  off  with  yourfingers, 
easily  and  painlessly.  It's  the  safe  way  that 
millions  use  to  get  rid  of  hard  and  soft  corns 
and  calluses.  Works  like  a  charml  Try  it. 

FREEZONE 
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MAJOR  BOWES'  AMATEUR  HOUR  (NBC). 

Human  interest  on  parade. 

JUMBO  (NBC). 

Jimmy  Durante,  Gloria  Grafton,  Donald  Novis 
and  a  wobbly  script. 

CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  WITH  JESSICA 
DRAGONETTE  (NBC). 

Rosario  Bourdon's  ocrhestra,  featured.  Jes- 
sica as  marvelous  as  ever. 

SHUT-IN-HOUR  — U.  S.  MARINE  BAND 
(NBC). 

Marches  and  then  some. 

LESLIE  HOWARD  DRAMATIC  SKETCHES 
(CBS). 

Considerably  more  interesting  since  the  serial 
perished. 

NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC). 

Hayseed  merriment. 

WARDEN  LAWES  (NBC). 

True  life  stories  of  criminals  in  Sing  Sing 
with  the  Warden  as  himself. 

GRACE  MOORE  (NBC). 

Culture  and  beauty  of  voice. 

PHIL  BAKER  WITH  BEETLE,  BOTTLE  AND 
HAL  KEMP'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Phil  glorifies  the  stooge  idea. 

YOU  SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC  WITH  JACK 
HYLTON  (CBS). 

Music  with  the  Continental  string. 

THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC). 

Pleasantries  in  song  and  story. 

ATLANTIC  FAMILY  (CBS). 

Frank  Parker.  Guests.  Always  lively. 

LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  WITH  FRANK 
MUNN  (CBS). 

The  golden  voice  of  radio  with  Lucy  Monroe 
and  Fritzi  Schcff. 

WALTZ  TIME— FRANK  MUNN,  LUCY  MON- 
ROE, ABE  LYMAN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Waltz  time  is  heart  time. 

RUBINOFF  AND  HIS  VIOLIN  (NBC). 

Extraordinary  arrangements  which  need  the 
skill  and  vigor  of  Rubinoff. 

HELEN  HAYES  (NBC). 

Too  bad  her  script  hasn't  a  wider  appeal. 

VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  WITH  WILLIAM 
DALY'S  ORCHESTRA,  MARGARET  SPEAKS 
AND  MIXED  CHORUS  (NBC). 

Nelson  Eddy  and  Richard  Crooks,  occasional 
guests.  Margaret's  voice  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  radio. 

HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC). 

V aricty  plus. 

JIMMY  FIDLER  (NBC). 

Hollywood  gossip  a  la  Winchcll. 

RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

The  selections  always  are  well  made. 

AMOS  'N'  ANDY  (NBC). 

Perennially  popular. 

BEN  BERNIE'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

Ben's  having  a  guest  with  each  broadcast  now. 
His  delivery  is  unequalled. 

EDDIE  CANTOR,  COMEDIAN,  WITH  PARK- 
YAKARKUS,  JIMMY  WALLINGTON  AND 
GRESS  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Energetic  Eddie.  Gags  galore.  You'll  recog- 
nise a  few. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN  (CBS). 

Soul  tonic. 

BETWEEN  THE  BOOK-ENDS  (CBS). 

Ted  Malone  making  book  worms  of  us  all. 

THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE  TAVERN  (CBS). 

Eleanor  Pmvclt's  impersonations  are  grand 
and  are  much  better  as  air  entertainment  than 
the  sounds  of  her  various  taps. 

CAMEL  CARAVAN  WITH  WALTER 
O'KEEFE,  DEANE  JANIS  AND  GLEN 
GRAY'S  CASA  LOMA  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Walter's  brand  of  humor  is  gay  and  sophis- 
ticated and  is  sometimes  misunderstood  or 
missed  completely  in  the  farmlands. 


MAXWELL  HOUSE  SHOWBOAT  (NBC). 

Cap' n  Lannv  Ross  keeps  the  boat  from  going 
aground. 

AL  PEARCE  AND  HIS  GANG  (NBC). 

Ganging  up  on  gloom. 

LIFE  SAVERS*  RENDEZVOUS  (NBC). 

Phil  Ducy  is  the  life  saver. 

FRANK  CRUMIT  AND  JULIA  SANDERSON 
(CBS). 

Chummy  sort  of  songs  and  stories. 

EVENING  IN  PARIS  WITH  THE  PICKENS 
SISTERS  (NBC). 

Harmony  is  the  keynote. 

MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES  WITH  VIVIAN 
DELLA  CHIESA,  FRANZ  IMHOF  AND 
RALPH   GINSBURGH'S   ENSEMBLE  (CBS). 

Vivian's  voice  comes  from  her  heart. 

LOIS  LONG'S  WOMAN'S  PAGE  (CBS). 

Just  what  the  girls  have  been  waiting  for. 

LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC). 

Sober-sounding  Lowell  giving  the  doings  of 
the  wide  world. 

ROSES  AND  DRUMS  (NBC). 

Civil  War  days. 

LUM  AND  ABNER  (NBC). 

General  Store  topics. 

LUD  GLUSKIN  PRESENTS  (CBS). 

Gertrude  Niesen  does  the  locals. 

BOB  CROSBY  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

It  runs  in  the  family. 

JOHNNY  AUGUSTINE  AND  HIS  MUSIC 
WITH  PATTI  CHAPIN  (CBS). 

You  must  hear  Patti's  way  of  putting  over  a 
number. 

DALE  CARNEGIE  IN  LITTLE  KNOWN 
FACTS  ABOUT  WELL  KNOWN  PEOPLE 
(CBS). 

Sort  of  an  informal  "Believc-It-Or-Not"  series. 

MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY  (NBC). 

Bring  on  the  amateurs ! 

PHILIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC). 

A  little  less  of  Johnny  would  be  appreciated. 

LADY  ESTHER  PROGRAM  WITH  WAYNE 
KING  AND  ORCHESTRA  (CBS)  (NBC). 

Is  there  anything  more  soothing? 

FREDDIE   RICH'S   PENTHOUSE  PROGRAM 

(CBS). 

Gayety  and  guests. 

BOAKE  CARTER  (CBS). 

American  views  with  an  English  accent. 

LIFE  IS  A  SONG  (NBC). 

Countess  Olga  Albani  with  Charles  Previn's 
music.    Royalty  in  song. 

HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  (NBC). 

The  ins  and  outs  of  history. 

KATE  SMITH'S  COFFEE  TIME  WITH  JACK 
MILLER'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 

Everyone's    switching    from    tea.    milk  and 
cocoa. 

CLIQUOT  CLUB  ESKIMOS  (NBC). 

Harry  Reset  and  his  banjo.    Sparkling  dance 

music. 

THORNTON     FISHER     SPORTS  REVIEW 
(NBC). 

Rapid-fire   Thornton   and   luminaries  of  the 
sports  world. 

ONE  NIGHT  STANDS  WITH  PICK  AND  PAT 

(CBS). 

It  is  to  laugh. 

HARV  AND  ESTHER  (CBS). 

Yours  for  good  cheer  and  a  good  cigar. 

TOM  POWERS  (NBC). 

One  man  dramas. 

SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS  (NBC). 

There'll  be  a  hot  time  in  the  old  town  tonight  I 
stuff. 

THE  BAKERS'  BROADCAST  WITH  ROBERT 
L.  RIPLEY,  OZZIE  NELSON  AND  HIS  OR- 
CHESTRA (NBC). 

Bob  Ripley  and  his  amazing  facts,  especiall 
those  dramatized,  arc  especially  rccommc 

HOSTESS  COUNSEL  (CBS). 

Housewives,  attention ! 


ecuubi 
rndea. 


BOBBY  BENSON   AND  SUNNY  JIM  (CBS). 

Young  and  old  alike  go  for  this  feature. 

KALTENBORN   EDITS  THE  NEWS  (CBS). 

You'll  find  it's  quite  an  amusing  world  you 
live  in. 

NATIONAL  AMATEUR  NIGHT  WITH  RAY 
PERKINS  (CBS). 

Rollicking  Ray,  supported  by  Arnold  John- 
son's band  and  the  trusty  amateurs. 

PENTHOUSE  SERENADE  —  DON  MARIO 
(NBC). 

1  ncluding  Jack  Fulton. 

CAMPANA'S  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH  JUNE 
MEREDITH  AND  DON  AMECHE  (NBC). 

Original  radio  dramas,  capably  performed. 

EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC). 


RADIO  STARS 


Serial.  Edgar  Guest's  philosophy  always  in 
evidence. 

JERGENS  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL  (NBC). 

The  news  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson. 

MELODIANA  WITH  ABE  LYMAN,  BERNICE 
CLAIRE  AND  OLIVER  SMITH  (CBS). 

'iuneful  arrangements. 

SINGIN'  SAM  (CBS). 

Lyrics  in  the  lazy  manner. 

MYSTERY  CHEF  (NBC). 

Appetizing  menus. 

BOB  BECKER  (NBC). 

Canine  chats. 

MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND  WITH 
RACHEL  CARLAY  AND  ANDY  SANNELLA'S 

(Continued  on  page  107) 


When  Patricia  Gilmore,  pictured  above,  was  seventeen,  she  won  a  beauty  con- 
test and  started  posing  for  magazine  covers.  All  this  happened  while  she 
was  still  in  high  school.  She  graduated  at  eighteen  and  the  day  after  she 
turned  nineteen  was  signed  to  sing  as  soloist  with  Enric  Madriguera  and  his 
orchestra  over  the  NBC  networks  from  Chicago.  Patricia's  a  blonde,  blue-eyed 
contralto  whose  hobby  is  water  color  painting. 


LARGE  PORES 

■  TRANSPARENT,  natural,  beautifying 
— Mello-glo  Face  Powder  is  widely  praised 
by  leading  beauty  editors  and  by  countless 
women  who  want  a  lovely  skin.  Mello-glo 
is  vastly  superior  because  it  protects  your 
skin  from  enlarged  pores.  Mello-glo  also 
brings  an  utterly  new  Parisian  effect — this 
super-powder  smoothes  on  invisibly,  is 
longer  lasting  and  covers  pores  without 
clogging.  Buy  a  box  of  Mello-glo  today. 

_l  •  •  •  a  generous  sample  of 

Mello-glo — also  how  to 
|    |  $1  bottle  of  exquisite  per- 

li  Hi     fume  absolutely  free.  Just 
1    j  mail  your  name  and  address 

j  1  I  _to  Mello-glo  Co.,  Dept.  \\i 
E     M  -Mulcr  Building,  l.oston. 

BACKACHES 

caused  by  MOTHERHOOD 

Maternity  puts  a  terrible  strain  on  a  woman's  back 
muscles  .  .  .  frequently  causes  years  of  suffering. 
Allcock's  Porous  Plaster  does  wonders  for  such 
backaches.  Draws  the  blood  to  painful  spot.  Pain 
goes  quickly.  Insist  on  Allcock's,  the  original.  Lasts 
longer,  comes  off  easy.  25c"  at  druggists  or  write 
"Allcock  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Ossining,  New  York." 


ALLCOCK'S 


PIMPLESr*«eS 

Relieve  the  sore,  itchy  spots  and 
help  heal  the  uqly  defects  ujith  - 
the  tested  medication  in  m 

Resmol 

Sample  free.Resino^Dept.l a/Balto.Md. 


. . .  mornings,  it's  MOTHER'S 

Interesting  recipes  copied  neatly  in  type,  letters 
typed  and  carbons  kept,  all  the  household  affairs 
kept  business-like. 

. . .  afternoons,  it's  SISTER'S 

—or  maybe  young  brother's — to  type  out  those  themes 
and  other  home  work  for  the  teacher.  Typed  lessons 
make  a  hit! 

. . .  evenings,  it's  DAD'S 

for  catching  up  with  office  or  personal  work,  study- 
ing, keeping  records  all  shipshape,  getting  ahead  in 
the  world. 

OWN  A  CORONA! 

New  Finance  Plan  Makes  It  Easy 

...ONLY$l00  PER  WEEK! 

Everybody  knows  Corona 
— theworld'sfirstsuccess- 
ful  portable — and  every 
family  needs  one.  They'll 
last  for  years.  Now  you 
can  buy  one  on  extremely 
liberal  terms — brand- 
new,  fully  equipped,  car- 
rying case  included.  Mail 
the  coupon  forinteresting  „  - 
booklet-it's  free.  LAKJ  CORONA 

STANDARD 

..........MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  

L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Desk  3 
151  Almond  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Corona  booklet,  also  tell  me  where  I  can 
arrange  free  trial. 

Name      


Street. 
City  
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The  lovely  curls  of  the  screen's 
smart  stars  can  easily  be  yours... 
right  in  your  own  home.  Use  all- 
aluminum  Hollywood  Rapid-Dry 
Curlers.  Easy  to  attach. ..comfort- 
able to  wear. . .  simple  to  remove 
without  spoiling  curls.  Patented 
features  insure  ample  air  circu- 
lation, rapid  drying  and  better, 
more  lasting  curls.  Send  coupon 
for  sample  curler,  free  booklet. 


TALA  B1RELL,  Columbia  PU,: 


3*  0 


AT  5c  AND  Ilk  STORES 
AND  NOTION  COUNTERS 


HOLLYWOOOffCIMER 

******** 

jL  HOLLYWOOD  RAPID-DRY  CURLER 

n  Box  800N,  Hollywood,  California 

Jl  Please  send  FREE  Hollywood  Curler  and 

booklet  of  smart  Hollywood  Hair  Styles. 


Address- 
City  


WHEN  BUYING  SHEET  MUSIC 

ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

CENTURY  CERTIFIED  EDITION] 

IT  COSTS  ONLY  15  A  COPY 

Catalogue  of  3000  Selections 

FREE  ON  REQUEST 

I  CENTURY  MUSIC  PUBLISHING  CO. 
233  W.40thSTREET  n.y.C. 


Try  Not  to  Miss 
EVA    LE  GALLIENNES 

Surprising  statements  on  how  radio 
is    too    often    poorly    used  for 
dramatic  purposes 
in  the  Next  Issue  of 
RADIO  STARS 


NEW  Quick  fielief  For 

ITCHING^/// 


PK3 


WHY  writhe  and  squirm  help- 
lessly under  itching  torture? 
Millions  have  found  in  Hydrosal  a 
veritable  blessing  for  relief  of 
rashes,  eczema,  athlete's 
foot,  pimples,  poison  ivy. 
Itching  stops  almost  in- 
stantly. Smarting  and  burn- 
ing disappears.  Angry  red- 
ness soon  vanishes.  Success- 
fully used  by  doctors  and 
hospitals.  Vitally  different 
from  common  salves,  lotions. 
Approved  by  Good  House- 
keeping. Get  Hydrosal  from 
your  druggist  now!  Liquid 
or  Ointment,  30c,  60c. 


RADIO  LAUGHS 


Selected  Snickers  from  Popular  Programs 


JIMMY  DURANTE:  (As  Brainy  Bow- 
ers) I  just  took  a  correspondence  course 
with    the    Strongfort    Athletic  Institute. 

ARTHUR  SINCLAIR:  (As  Considine) 
Well,  you  don't  look  any  stronger  to  me. 

DURANTE:  Have  patience,  chief.  I  just 
wrote  them  a  letter:  "Have  finished  your 
course — please  send  muscles!" 

DURANTE:  A  cop  gave  me  a  ticket 
for  driving  twenty  utiles  an  hour. 

SINCLAIR:  'He  can't  do  that— the 
speed  limit  is  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 

DURANTE:  I  know— but  not  on  the 
sidewalk  I 

DURANTE:  Last  week  when  I  ar- 
rived in  New  York  the  railroad  station 
was  crowded  with  beautiful  women.  They 
all  came  down  to  the  station  to  greet  me, 
throwing  kisses  and  cheering. 

A.  P.  KAYE:  (Jellico)  Beautiful 
women  came  down  to  greet  you? 

DURANTE:  If  you  don't  believe  it 
ask  Clark  Gable — he  was  on  the  train, 
too! 

KAYE:  He's  in  love  with  her,  but  she's 
very  bashful.  She's  as  quiet  as  a  clam  and 
she  never  kisses  him. 

DURANTE:  I  see  ...  a  sort  of  little 
neck  clam! 

(JIMMY  DURANTE,  ARTHUR  SIN- 
CLAIR  &  A.  P.  KAYE  in  Texaco  Jumbo- 
Fire  Chief  Program.) 


BAKER:   I  want  a  job. 

EMPLOYMENT  AGENT:  I've  got 
just  the  job  for  you — traveling  all  over 
the  country. 

BAKER:  Ah— what  do  I  sell? 

EM  PL.  AGENT:  Yon  don't  sell  any- 
thing. You'll  be  truant  officer  .  .  .  for  a 
correspondence  school! 

BOTTLE:  Tell  me,  Mr.  Baker,  what 
lias  Shakespeare  got  that  I  haven't  got? 

BAKER:  A  contract  with  Warner 
Brothers ! 


BAKER:  For  a  present  I'm  giving  you 
a  cigar  wrapped  in  a  #l,000-bill. 

BOTTLE:  I'm  sorry,  I  couldn't  take  it. 

BAKER:  Why  not? 

BOTTLE:  I  don't  smoke. 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

MARY  LIVINGSTONE:    Have  you 
heard  about  the  racketeer  sardine? 
JACK  BENNY:  No. 
MARY:   He  wound  up  in  the  can. 

MARY :  What  makes  you  think  he's 
so  stingy  ? 

BENNY:  He  pinches  a  penny  so  hard 
he  puts  a  permanent  wave  in  Lincoln's 
beard ! 

(JACK  BENNY  and  MARY  LIV- 
INGSTONE, Jello  Program.) 

PAT:  (Coughs) 

PICK :  Boy,  I  think  you  got  double 
pneumonia. 

PAT :  I  can't  git  double  pneumonia 
.  .  .  I'm  a  single  man. 


PICK:     You   know,  Pat,  it  must  be 
terrible  to  be  an  unhappily  married  man. 
PAT:    What  other  kinds  are  there? 


PAT:  Hello  there,  Brown  Sugar. 

PICK:  Why  does  you  calls  me  Brown 
Sugar — 'cause  I'm  so  sweet? 

PAT:  Naw — 'cause  that's  your  color  . 
and  'cause  you  is  unrefined. 

(PICK  AND  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

GRACIE:  My  brother  went  into  busi- 
ness—  he  takes  medicine  for  people.  He 
gets  ten  cents  a  pill. 

GEORGE:    Well,  what  kind  of  pills? 

GRACIE:  Any  kind  of  pill  for  ten 
cents.  But  he  gets  fifty  cents  for  taking 
poison. 

GKORGE:    Fifty  cents  for  poison! 
GRACIE:    Certainly  .  .  .  why  should 
he  kill  himself  for  a  dime! 

(Continued  on  page  108) 
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{Continued  from  page  105) 


ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

A  musical  journey  in  New  York  town. 

TITO  GUIZAR  (CBS). 

A  romantic  young  man  and  a  guitar. 

JACK  ARMSTRONG,  ALL  AMERICAN  BOY 
(CBS). 

Melodrama  for  the  teen  age. 

SETH  PARKER  WITH  PHILLIPS  LORD 
(NBC). 

The  folks  from  Maine  have  become  real  neigh- 
bors iff  thousands  of  homes. 

JOSE  MANZANARES  (CBS). 

Authentic  melodies  of  South  America. 

FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE  (CBS). 

The  Washington  situation  made  understand- 
able. 

** 

AMERICAN  PAGEANT  OF  YOUTH  (NBC). 

Junior  amateurs  parade  their  talents  and  am- 
bitions. 

BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS). 

Oscar  Shaw,  as  the  m.  c.  sets  the  stage  for 
Victor  Arden's  music  and  the  guest  stars. 

N.T.G.  AND  HIS  GIRLS  (NBC). 

Introducing  the  girls  who  have  made  Broad- 
way famous. 

VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS). 

Sincere,  friendly  advice  for  troubled  souls. 

MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS). 

The  girls  wisely  introduce  new  characters  oc- 
casionally. 

VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC). 

Vic,  Sade  and  their  young  son  make  up  this 
interesting  American  family. 

GABRIEL  HEATTER  (NBC). 

A  commentator  who  is  extremely  liberal  iff  his 
views. 

MARIE,  LITTLE  FRENCH  PRINCESS  (CBS). 

Romance  for  the  lady  listeners. 

THE  GUMPS  (CBS). 

Not  as  amusing  as  the  comic  strip  version. 

SMILING  ED  (CBS). 

Ed  McConnell  featuring  ballads,  popular  dit- 
ties and  an  occasional  hymn. 

BLANCHE  SWEET  BEAUTY  TALK  (CBS). 

She  discloses  the  beauty  secrets  that  made  her 
a  Hollywood  star. 

JUST  PLAIN  BILL  (CBS). 

Small  town  drama  minus  the  trimmings. 

BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CENTURY 
(CBS). 

An  imaginative  drama  of  future  miracles. 

OG,  SON  OF  FIRE  (CBS). 

A  pretty  accurate  picture  of  life  among  the 
cavemen. 

LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE  (NBC). 

She  fights  her  battles  with  much  more  gusto  in 
the  comic  strips. 

TOM  MIX  AND  HIS  RALSTON  STRAIGHT 
SHOOTERS  (NBC). 

Western  melodrama. 

MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH 
(CBS). 

Back  fence  gossip. 

CAPT.  TIM  HEALY'S  STAMP  CLUB  (NBC). 

Captain  Tim  knows  how  to  tell  a  spy  story. 

LULLABY  LADY  (NBC). 

Music  for  contentment. 

FIBBER  McGEE  AND  MOLLY  (NBC). 

Tall  tales  told  with  gusto  and  guffaws. 

BREEN  AND  DE  ROSE  (NBC). 

The  Sweethearts  of  the  air  with  typical  love 
songs. 

MARY  MARLIN  (CBS). 

The  cast  includes  Francis  X.  Bushman,  star 
of  the  silent  screen. 

TEA  AT  THE  RITZ  (CBS). 

Society  on  the  air  with  Margaret  Santry. 

FIVE  STAR  JONES  (CBS). 

A  reporter  in  pursuit  of  the  news. 
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The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  radio  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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RADIO  LRUGHS 


(Continued  from  page  106) 


GRAC I E :  My  uncle  jumped  out  of  a 
sixteen-story  window. 

GEORGE:    Why ?— how  come? 

GRACIE:  He  a'as  supposed  to  jump 
out  of  a  thirty-story  window,  but  he  lost 
his  nerve. 

GEORGE:    Was  he  hurt? 

GRACIE:  We  don't  knoiv  .  .  .  he's 
still  unconscious  and  can't  tell  us.  And 
my  aunt  fell  downstairs  with  tzvo  quarts 
of  liquor. 

GEORGE:   Did  she  spill  it? 

GRACIE:  No  .  .  .  she  kept  her  mouth 
shut. 


GRACIE:  I  used  to  have  a  sweetheart 
...  he  was  a  southeast  mounted  police- 
man. 

GEORGE:  You  mean  a  northwest 
mounted  policeman. 

GRACIE:  No  .  .  .  southeast  ...  he  was 
cross-eyed. 

(GEORGE  BURNS  and  GRACIE 
ALLEN,  Campbell  Program.) 

EMSEE:  Tell  me  one  thing,  Napoleon. 
Why  is  it,  in  all  your  pictures,  you  al- 
ways had  one  hand  inside  your  coat  ? 

NAP:  That  was  because  of  my  pug- 
nacious nature. 

EMSEE:  Yes? 

NAP :    Yes,  always  itching  for  a  fight. 
(Design    for    Listening,  NBC-WJZ, 
Sundays,  4:30  p.  in.,  E.S.  T.) 

STRANGER :  Hour  far  can  I  go  into 
this  forest? 

MINEHAHA :    Only  half-way. 

STRANGER:    Why  only  half-way? 

MINNIE:  Because,  after  that  you're 
coming  out. 

(Design  for  Listening,  NBC-WJZ, 
Sundays,  4:30  p.  m..  E.  S.  T.) 

ERNIE:  Love  is  a  lot  like  insurance.  The 
later  in  life  you  get  it,  the  more  it  costs. 

(Highlights  and  Harmonies,  NBC-WJZ, 
Fridays  10:00  p.m.,  E.S.T.) 

KENT:  When  a  man  gives  his  wife  a 
fur  coat,  is  that  love? 

ERNIE:  It  all  depends  whether  he 
gave  it  to  her  to  keep  her  warm  or  to 
keep  her  quiet. 

(Highlights  and  Harmonies,  NBC- 
WJZ,  Fridays,  10:00  p.  m.,  E.  S.  T. 
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PORTLAND  HOFFA:  I  saw  a  robin 
this  morning. 

FRED  ALLEN:  It  couldn't  have  been  a 
robin.  It  must  have  been  a  sparrow  with 
high  blood  pressure! 

PORTLAND:  It's  certainly  a  cold 
winter,  isn't  it? 

ALLEN:  This  is  nothing.  When  I  was 
born  it  was  so  cold  the  stork  couldn't 
make  it — a  penguin  brouqht  vie? 

(FRED  ALLEN  and  PORTLAND 
HOFFA,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 

BILLY  HOUSE:  Believe  it  or  not, 
Bcrnice  here  is  a  blue-blood  ...  a  society 
debutante.  She  came  out  in  1927  .  .  .  and 
looks  as  though  she  hasn't  been  home 
since. 

(BILLY  HOUSE  on  Valle  Varieties.) 

GEORGE  BURNS:  Is  anybody  in  your 
family  as  smart  as  you? 

GRACIE  ALLEN:  Yeah  ...  my  sister. 

BURNS:  Sort  of  a  half-wit? 

GRACIE:  Yeah  .  .  .  she's  married  .  .  . 
she's  been  married  for  five  years  and  she's 
still  in  love. 

GEORGE:  I'm  glad  to  hear  that. 

GRACIE:  Yeah — but  her  husband  has 
-,io  idea  who  the  fellow  is. 

BOB  BURNS:  My  uncle  has  pretty 
table  manners.  The  other  day  I  took 
him  over  to  the  Waldorf  for  dinner,  and 
he  started  eating,  using  his  fingers  in- 
stead of  a  knife  and  fork.  My  aunt  tried 
to  stop  him,  saying  it  wasn't  sanitary,  but 
he  said  that  if  the  food  ain't  clean  enough 
to  pick  up  with  your  hands  then  it  ain't 
fitten  to  eat  at  all! 


Uncle  was  put  in  jail  for  stealing  hams 
out  in  Van  Buren,  and  that  pleased  my 
aunt,  'cause  she  figured  he  couldn't  dis- 
grace her  any  more. 

But  one  day  she  went  down  to  the 
Judge  and  begged  to  have  uncle  let  out. 
The  judge  asked  her  why,  since  her  hus- 
band would  only  disgrace  her  again.  And 
she  said  :   "We're  all  out  of  ham  again." 

(BOB  BURNS  on  Whiteman  Music 
Hall.) 

RAY  KNIGHT:  Toomey  is  the  favor- 
ite 'soft  drink  of  China.  And  the  theme 
song  of  the  Toomey  Radio  Program  is 


heard  on  all  the  radios  of  the  country.  We 
noii'  present  Miss  Lotus  Flower  singing- 
the  Toomey  theme  song. 

LOTUS:  (singing)  Drink  Toomey  only 
zvith  thine  eyes — " 

(Cuckoo  Clock  Program,  NBC-WJZ; 
Saturdays,  6:00  p.  m.,  E.S.  T.) 

ERNIE:  This  afternoon  I  threw  dis- 
cretion to  the  winds  and  bet  my  room  rent 
on  a  horse. 

KENT:  So  tomorrow  you  collect? 
ERNIE:  No,  tomorrow  I  move  in  with 
the  horse. 

(Highlights  and  Harmonies,  NBC-WJZ, 
Sundays,  10:30  p.m.,  E.S.T.) 

WALLINGTON:  Gee— a  Clipper! 

That's  the  last  word  in  airplanes. 

CANTOR:  No,  Jimmy.  The  last 
word  is  "jump." 

WALLINGTON:  What  a  strange  land! 
You  know,  here,  the  Ethiopians  pray  in 
the  streets. 

CANTOR:  That's  nothing.  In  America 
the   pedestrians  do  the  same  thing! 

CANTOR:   Look  at  the  Rhumba  those 
girls  are  doing!    I'd  like  to  bring  them 
back  to  America  to  dance  for  Congress. 
WALLINGTON:  Why? 
CANTOR:   That  would  be  the  greatest 
motion  ever  brought  before  the  house! 

RUSSIAN :  Boy,  you  should  hear  me 
play  that  old  song,  Petunia! 

CANTOR:  Petunia?  How  does  it  go? 
RUSSIAN:     Pe-tunia   old  grey  bon- 
net. .  .  . 

PARK  YAK  ARKUS:  This  is  a  League 
of  Nations  farm. 

CANTOR:  League  of  Nations  farm? 
How's  that? 

PARK:  I've  got  Belgian  hares,  French 
Poodles,  Australian  sheep  and  on  the 
porch  are  2,000  geese. 

CANTOR:  2,000  geese  on  the  porch? 
PARK:  Yeah — Portugese. 

CANTOR:  Did  you  know  that  in 
Washington  a  man  cured  hundreds  of 
cases  of  sleeping  sickness  with  just  three 

■  WALLINGTON :    Three  words? 

CANTOR:  Yes!  He  just  stood  up  and 
said:  "Congress  is  adjourned !" 

PARKYAKARKUS:  We  got  a  75c- 
dinner  and  a  $1 -dinner. 

CANTOR:  What's  the  difference  be- 
tween them? 

PARK :  With  the  $l-dinner  you  get 
medical  attention. 

CANTOR:  What's  this— only  hash? 
Don't  I  get  any  choice? 

PARK:  Sure!  You  get  choice.  Take  it 
or  leave  it!  .  .  .  What  dessert  you  want, 
you  lucky  fellow? 

CANTOR:  Lucky  fellow!  But  I  haven't 
had  anything  to  eat  yet! 

PARK:  You  don't  know  how  lucky  you 
are! 

(EDDIE  CANTOR,  PARKYAKARK- 
US, and  WALLINGTON  in  Pebeco  Pro- 
gram.) 
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ANV\H\NG  TO 
AVOID  A  SCEJVE 


GOODNESS,  VOU  DON'T  HAVE 
TO  MAKE  A  SCENE  .  I'LL  JUST 
COVER  UP  MY  DAZZLING 
CUTEX  NAILS 


'  t  take  their  eyes  off  you  when  you ^ 
wear  the  New  Bright  Cutex  Nails  /-JE-j  STi^ 

P°liSh'  pleofl-.P*tick 


•  If  you  want  excitement,  try  the  new  CUTEX 
MAUVE,  CORAL,  RUST  or  RUBY  NAILS.  The 
Cutex  lustre  will  keep  you  in  the  limelight!  And, 
remember,  the  8  lovely  Cutex  shades  are  created 
by  the  World's  Manicure  Authority.  They're 
absolutely  FASHION-RIGHT.  •  Cutex  flows  on 
smoothly,  without  blotching.  Stays  on  for  days 
and  won't  peel,  crack  or  chip.  In  two  forms — 
Creme  or  Clear.  Rust  is  the  newest  shade — 
perfect  with  brown  and  green,  and  just  right  for 
sun-tanned  fingers.  Get  the  whole  Cutex  range 
of  colors  tomorrow,  at  your  favorite  store,  35^! 
Northam  Warren,  New  York,  Montreal,  London,  Paris 
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DEBUTANTE  AND  A 
*^       DENTIST  QUABBEL  ABOUT 

A  BIB  OF  BEEP 


SAYS 
DEBUTANTE 


SAYS  «> 
DENTIST 


(But  the  civilized  way  to  combat  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH"  is  IPANA  and  MASSAGE) 


IN  this  picture,  you  see  a  girl  chewing 
vigorously  on  a  rib  of  beef.  Viewed 
from  the  angle  of  good  manners,  it's 
pretty  bad  .  .  .  And  the  debutante  is 
right  when  she  says,  "It's  simply  savage !" 

But  the  dentist  is  right,  too.  And  it 
needn't  surprise  you  to  hear  any  dentist 
say :  "That's  a  good,  common-sense  dem- 
onstration of  the  healthy  way  to  use  teeth 
and  gums." 

In  modern  dental  circles,  it  is  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  lack  of  coarse  foods  and 
vigorous  chewing  is  largely  responsible 
for  a  host  of  gum  disorders.  Naturally, 


gums  grow  sensitive  on  a  soft  food  diet. 
Naturally,  they  grow  flabby,  weak  and 
tender.  And,  naturally,  that  warning 
"tinge  of  pink"  eventually  appears  upon 
your  tooth  brush. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  Tells  the  Truth 

And  the  truth  is — your  teeth  and  gums 
need  better  care.  You  should  change  to 
Ipana  plus  massage  . .  .  You  should  be- 
gin, today,  the  double  duty  you  must 
practice  for  complete  oral  health.  So  start 
now  to  massage  your  gums  with  Ipana 
every  time  you  brush  your  teeth.  Rub  a 


little  extra  Ipana  into  your  gums,  on 
brush  or  fingertip — and  do  it  regularly. 

For  Ipana  plus  massage  helps  stimu- 
late circulation.  It  helps  your  gums  win 
back  their  firmness.  It  helps  them  recover 
their  strength  and  their  resistance.  They 
feel  livelier,  better,  healthier.  And  healthy 
gums  have  little  to  fear  from  the  really 
serious  gum  troubles — gingivitis,  pyor- 
rhea and  Vincent's  disease. 

So  be  reasonable.  For  your  smile's  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  your  good  looks  and  your 
good  health — begin  today  with  Ipana 
plus  massage. 
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OVERNIGHT 

I  LOST  THAT  DIZZY 
AND  BILIOUS  FEELING 


AND  HERE'S  HOW  I  DID  IT! 

When  I  went  to  bed  last  night,  I  felt 
dizzy  and  bilious.  So  I  tried  the  FEEN- 
A-MINT  3-minute  way  that  I've  been 
reading  about.  I  just  chewed  delicious 
FEEN-A-MINT  for  3  minutes,  and  to- 
day I  feel  like  a  million  dollars.  What 
a  difference  from  the  harsh,  griping 
action  of  old-fashioned  "all-at-once" 
cathartics!  It's  good  for  the  children 
too.  They  love  its  fresh,  minty  chew- 
ing-gum taste.  And  don't  forget  — 
FEEN-A-MINT  is  not  habit-forming. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  FEEN-A-MINT 
today — 15c  and  25c  a  box.^ 

Slightly  higher  in 
Canada. 
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OUR  NEW  SYSTEM 

With  this  issue  of  Radio  Stars  the  system  of  rating  the  various 
radio  programs  changes.  The  Board  of  Review  bases  its  per- 
centages on  the  assumption  that  all  radio  programs  are  divided 
into  four  basic  parts :  material,  artists,  presentation  and  an- 
nouncements, each  consisting  of  25%,  and  making  the  perfect 
program  of  100%.  These  ratings  are  a  consensus  of  opinions 
of  our  Board  of  Review  and  do  not  necessarily  agree  with  the 
editorial  opinion  of  Radio  Stars  Magazine. 


HOW  DO  YOUR  FAVORITES  RANK  IN  THE  RATINGS? 


Lester  C.  Grady 

Radio  Stars  Magazine,  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram.  N.  Y.  C. 

S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Norman  Siegel 
Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  0. 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Richard  Peters 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Knoxvllle,  Tenn. 


Lecta  Rider 

Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas 

Si  Steinhauser 
Pittsburgh  Press.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Leo  Miller 
Bridgeport  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Charlotte  Geer 
Newark  Evening  News,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Richard  G.  Moffett 
Florida  Times-Union.  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
James  Sullivan 
Louisville  Times.  Louisville,  Ky. 
C.  L.  Kern 
Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Larry  Wolters 

Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  III. 
James  E.  Chinn 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star.  Washington,  D.  C. 
H.  Dean  Fitzer 
Kansas  City  Star.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Vivian  M.  Gardner 
Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Joe  Haeffner 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Andrew  W.  Foppe. 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  0. 
Oscar  H.  Fernbach 
San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


1.  THE  PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY  OF  NEW 
YORK   (CBS)   94.0% 

Consistently  the  most  popular. 

2.  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  SYMPHONY- 
VICTOR  KOLAR,  CONDUCTOR  (CBS).. 85.0 

Listeners  are  symphony-minded  this  season. 

3.  FLEISCHMANN  VARIETY  HOUR  WITH 
RUDY  VALLEE  AND  GUESTS  (  NBC  >  .  .  83.4 

Recent  winner  of  our  Distinguished  Sen-ice 
award. 

4.  GENERAL   MOTORS   CONCERTS    ( NBC ) 

.  .  .82.2 

Ultra-ultra  cutest  stars  with  Erno  Rapec  con- 
ducting the  symphony. 

5.  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  (CBS) .  .  .82.1 

Lily  Pons  and  Kino  Martini  on  alternate  eve- 
nings. Distinctive. 

6.  LAWRENCE  TIBBETT  WITH  DON  VOOR- 
HEES  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  (CBS)  .  .  .  .81.6 

Gusto,  but  as  you  like  it. 

7.  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  WITH  WILLIAM 
DALY'S  ORCHESTRA,  MARGARET  SPEAKS, 
AND  MIXED  CHORUS  (NBC)  81.3 

Nehon  Eddy  and  Richard  Crooks  lending  an 
occasional  but  unnccded  helping  hand. 

8.  RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA    (NBC)  80.6 

Regaining  much  of  its  former  popularity. 

9.  FORD  PROGRAM  WITH  FRED  WARING'S 
PENNSYLVANIANS    (CBS)    (NBC)  80.1 

One  of  Fred's  many  specialties  is  convincingly 
rearranging  opera  to  sound  like  jacz  or  vice 
versa. 

10.  TOWN   HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC»  79.0 

Leading  all  comedy  programs,  the  material 
being  so  good  and  Fred  Allen  so  capable  in 
dispensing  it. 

11.  JELLO  PROGRAM  STARRING  JACK 
BENNY  AND  JOHNNY  GREEN'S  ORCHES- 
TRA  (NBC)   78.3 

Fred  Allen's  strongest  competition. 

12.  PALMOLIVE  BEAUTY  BOX  THEATRE 
(CBS)  77.9 

Favorite  operettas,  skillfully  produced  and 
featuring  prominent  guest  stars. 


13.  EDDIE  CANTOR,  PARKYAKARKUS, 
JIMMY  WALLINGTON  AND  GRESS  OR- 
CHESTRA   (CBS)   77.5 

Leading  exponents  of  gag  comedy. 

14.  MARCH  OF  TIME   (CBS)  76.2 

Dramatizing  in  exciting  fashion  current  world 
happenings, 

15.  LUX  RADIO  THEATRE   (CBS)  76.0 

Favorites  of  the  stage  and  screen  in  radio  ver- 
sions of  Broadway's  most  papular  plays.  Di- 
rection invariably  flawless. 

16.  BING  CROSBY   (NBC)  75.3 

Bob  Burns  assisting. 

17.  PAUL   WHITEMAN    VARIETIES  (NBC) 

.  .  .75.1 

Forty-five  frolicsome  minutes  of  gala  enter- 
tainment. 

18.  CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  WITH  JES- 
SICA  DRAGONETTE   (NBC)  75.0 

Radio's  very  ozvn  goddess  of  song. 

19.  RICHARD  HIMBER'S  STUDEBAKER 
CHAMPIONS  (CBS)   74.6 

Smartness  in  dance  tunes. 

20.  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC)  74.0 

Human  frailities  under  the  microscope. 

21.  GEORGE  BURNS  AND  GRACIE  ALLEN 
(CBS)  74.0 

Allen  seems  to  be  the  quality  name  among 
comics. 

22.  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS   (NBC)    .  73.7 

Kindly  and  effortlessly  rendered. 

23.  RCA  MAGIC  KEY  (NBC)  73.6 

Variety  on  a  pretentious  scale. 

24.  AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR  MU- 
SIC WITH  FRANK  MUNN,  LUCY  MONROE, 
AND  GUS  HAENSCHEN'S  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC)   73.1 

The  product  docs  not  affect  the  heart,  but  its 
program  does. 

25.  HELEN  HAYES   (NBC)   72.9 

Appealing  Helen  in  a  none-too  appealing  yarn. 


26.  RAY  NOBLE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS)   72.8 

Connie  Boszeeli  featured.    Danceablc  delights. 

27.  NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC).. 72.5 

Rural  rci'clry. 

28.  LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC)   72.3 

News  of  the  universe,  not  too  sparklinaly 
spieled. 

29.  THE  BAKERS  BROADCAST  WITH  ROB- 
ERT L.  RIPLEY,  HARRIET  HILLIARD. 
OZZIE  NELSON  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC)  72.1 

Harriet's  back  again  and  Ripley's  bafflers  are 

as  amusing  as  ever. 

30.  THE  GOLDBERGS   (CBS)   72.0 

More  lifelike  than  the  "House  of  Glass.'' 

31.  LESLIE  HOWARD  DRAMATIC 
SKETCHES   (CBS)   71.8 

Leslie's  improved  since  abandoning  the  serial. 

32.  LIFE  SAVERS'  RENDEZVOUS  (NBC) 

...71.2 

Phil  Duey  continues  as  chief  life-saver. 

33.  LUCKY  STRIKE  HIT  PARADE  (NBC) 
(CBS)   71.0 

Still  changing  bands. 

34.  YOU  SHALL  HAVE  MUSIC  WITH  JACK 
HYLTON   (CBS)   70.9 

Another  Englishman  playing  our  tunes  in  the 
gay,  continental  manner. 

35.  AL  PEARCE  AND  HIS  GANG  (NBC) 

.  .  .70.8 

A  darn  good  time  for  all! 

36.  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  (NBC) 

.  .  .70.5 

Thrilling  dog  stories. 

37.  BEN  BERNIE'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC) 

.  .  .70.3 

Walter  U'incliell's  pal  and  severest  critic. 
Good  fun  and  lively  tunes. 

{Continued  on  page  S) 
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later,  mmi  it 


HELEM,  1  HEAR.  YOU'RE. 
STARTING  OUT  VERY  WELL 
IM  YOUR  TTOB-I  MIGHT 
ADO,  1  HEAR  YOUR 
BOSS'5  SOU  DATES 
YOU.' 


VOU  HEARD  RIGHX  AUMT 
LAURA.  AMD  SOMETHING 
TELLS  ME.  IOWE  IT  ALL 
TD  MY  BEE-UTIFUL  NE.W 

complexion.1  isn't  That 
fleisghmann's  YEAST 
MARVELOUS/ 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 


Copyright,  1936,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples 
give  YOU  a  job  problem 

FROM  the  beginning  of  adolescence — at 
about  13  until  25,  or  even  longer — young 
people  are  frequently  worried  by  pimples. 

Important  glands  develop  and  final  growth 
takes  place  during  this  time.  This  causes  dis- 
turbances throughout  the  body.  The  skin  be- 
comes oversensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin.  Pimples 
pop  out! 

But  you  can  overcome  these  adolescent 
pimples.  Fleischmann 's  fresh  Yeast  clears  the 
skin  irritants  out  of  your  blood.  Unsightly 
pimples  disappear. 

Eat  Fleischmann's  Yeast  3  times  a  day, 
before  meals — plain,  or  in  a  little  water— 
until  your  skin  is  entirely  clear.  Start  today. 
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HER  HUSBAND 
THOUGHT  MONEY  WAS 
ONLY  FOR  MEN 


HUSBAND  —  Darling,  I   don't  want  you  to 
bother  your  pretty  head  about  bills! 
WIFE — But  I  want  to!  I  think  I  can  save  us 
some  money. 


HUSBAND— But  women  aren't  supposed  to  know 
anything  about  money  matters  and  business. 
WIFE  —  Give  me  a  chancel  I'll  show  you  I 
Please,  Jack  


fr  -  —L  ' 


•  HUSBAND — Grace,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  apol- 
ogies. You've  cut  our  expenses  20  per  cent  I 

•  W/FE— Would  you  like  to  know  the  secret  of 

my  success? 

These  Household  Booklets 
Taught  Me  How  To  Make 
Housekeeping  a  Profitable 
Business  Enterprise. 

•  "Money  Management" 
showed  me  how  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  expenses. 
The  "Better  Buymanship"  bulletins  taught  me  how 
to  buy  meat  and  clothes  and  scores  of  other  things 
at  a  saving.  We  owe  a  thousand  thanks  to  House- 
hold's Doctor  of  Family  Finances.  His  ideas,  as 
expressed  in  these  booklets,  corrected  our  money 
problem  in  a  hurry.  Why  not  write  to  him  today. 
He'll  send  copies  of  these  booklets  free  and  without 
obligation.  Tell  him  your  money  troubles,  too,  if 
you  like.   He'll  surely  give  you  a  helpful  answer. 

HOUSEHOLD 

Fi  nance  Corporation 

and  Subsidiaries 

.  .  .  one  of  the  leading  family  finance 
organizations,  with  188  offices  in  131  cities 

Hear  Edgar  A.  Guest  on  Household's  "Welcome  Val- 
ley" program  each  Tues.  night,  NBC  Blue  Network. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

in  envelope  or  paste  on  a  penny  post  card 


Doctor  of  Family  Finances 

Room  3039-D,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  "Tips  for  Lazy  Husbands,"  "Money 
Management,"  and  "Better  Buymanship."  There 
is  to  be  no  solicitation,  no  follow-up. 


Name. 


Address. 
City  


.State 


Ho  aid  ofi  Review  I 

{Continued  from  page  6) 

38.  GRACE  MOORE  (NBC)    .70.0  56.  LA  VENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  ( CBS )  .64.7  ; 

Well  chosen  numbers  by  a  brilliant  artist.  Once  again  the  golden  voice  of  Frank  Munn 

is  featured. 

39.  AMOS  'N'  ANDY  (NBC)   70.0 

Human    nature   doesn't    change   and    neither  57.  MAXWELL  HOUSE  SHOWBOAT  (NBC) 

does  their  popularity.  .  .  .64.4 

Lannv  Ross  has  a  nezv  leading  lady — Wini- 

40.  CAMEL     CARAVAN     WITH     WALTER  fred  Cecil. 
O'KEEFE,      DEANE      JANIS     AND  GLEN 

GRAY'S   CASA   LOMA   ORCHESTRA    (CBS)  58.  WALTZ   TIME — FRANK    MUNN.  LUCY 

...69  9  MONROE,     ABE     LYMAN'S  ORCHESTRA 

Somewhat  inconsistent  as  to  comedy,  but  de-       (NBC)   64.1 

pend  on  the  music  every  time.  They  certainly  kept  you  busy,  Mr.  Munn. 

41.  A  AND  P  GYPSIES  (NBC)  69.1      59-  KATE   SMITH'S   COFFEE   TIME  (CBS) 

Harry  Horlick  conducts.   Has  lost  none  of  its  ,,T  ,  .64.0  | 

crispness  through  the  years.  Let  s  ha"-'e  another  cup  of  coffee— 

42.  RUBINOFF  AND  HIS  VIOLIN    (NBC)  60'  ^ful.c^mor^T^  Htle '  should' he' ^ed 

».      ;  r. .    .  .       c  '  '     ,  for  more  appeal. 

Novel     arrangements.      Virgtnta     Rea,  Jan 

Peerce  and  solos  by  Rubinoff.  61    LUD  QLUSKIN  PRESENTS  (CBS).. 61.8 

Extraordinary  arrangements.   Morton  Downey  I 

43.  SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC)  68.9  does  the  vocals.  I 

Sigmund  Romberg.   Helen   Marshall.    Deems    1 

Taylor  and  Morton  Bowe  with  much  in-  i 
formality.  r  -  «,  i  u» 

44.  THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE  TAVERN 
(CBS)   68.5 

Eleanor  Powell's  impersonations,  more  enter- 
taining than  her  songs  or  the  sounds  of  her  tap 
dancing,  are  sincerely  missed. 

■ 

45.  PHIL  BAKER  WITH  BEETLE,  BOTTLE  «3P> 
AND  HAL  KEMP'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS). 68.1  " 

Phil's  stooges  arc  superb.  f'y    "  jft 

4 

46.  SHELL   CHATEAU;    AL    JOLSON,   MAS-       ^fl^^       '^iMI  fS. 

TER    OF    CEREMONIES;    GUEST    ARTISTS  SU.  ^2 

(NBC)   68.0 

Al  could  be  more  genial  as  m.  c. 

47.  WARDEN  LAWES  (NBC)   67.5 

Usually    interesting  ^crime    yarns    with    the        ;  1  Bf  f 

Warden  as  himself.  v  'H 

,  of 

48.  ROSES  AND  DRUMS  (NBC)  67.1  \M  ■  . 

Love   and    adventure   when   grandpa   was   a  ^^^^^^^P^H  / 

stripling. 

49.  PHILIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC). 66.6       o;_ _    f~„,L„    ««J    C+U«l    ky(n,m^n  „1 

Leo  Rcismans  music,  sophistication  and  B,n9  ^ro^y  and  btnel  Merman  all 
Johnny.  dressed  up  for  a  Chinese  number  they 

"   do  in  Paramount's  "Anything  Goes." 


Bob  Crosby,  brother  of  Bing,  also  is 
well  known  to  radio  listeners  on  NBC. 


50.  LIFE  IS  A  SONG,  WITH  CHARLES 
PREVIN'S  ORCHESTRA    (NBC)  66.3 

Countess  Olga  Albani's  beautiful  and  well- 
trained  voice. 

51.  MAJOR  BOWES'  AMATEUR  HOUR 
(NBC)   66.0 

The  critics  seem  to  be  losing  interest,  but  are 
the  listencrsf 

52.  PHIL   COOK    (NBC)  65.8 

Versatility. 

53.  MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS)  65.7 

Two-mile-a-min  utc  melodrama. 

54.  MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC)   65.2 

How  about  some  amusing  facts  about  your 
professionals,  Majorf 

55.  ATWATER   KENT   PROGRAM  (CBS) 

.  .  .65.0 

Desirable  dignity. 


62.  JERGEN'S  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL   (NBC)   61.7 

Why  can't  he  be  more  calm  in  giving  none-  j 
too-exciting  flashes? 

63.  HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL  WITH  DICK 
POWELL,  GUEST  SCREEN  STARS  AND  RAY 
PAIGE'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS)  61.7 

Too  much  time  is  given  Dick  Pcrwcll  and  the 
picture  preview. 

64.  "VOX  POP— THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEO- 
PLE"  (NBC)     61.3 

Professional  questions  and  amateur  answ'crs. 

65.  BOB  CROSBY  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC)  61.2 

Gradually  proving  that  being  Bing's  brotherl 
is  not  his  sole  right  for  being  on  the  air. 

66.  DALE  CARNEGIE  IN  LITTLE  KNOWN 
FACTS  ABOUT  WELL  KNOWN  PEOPLE 
(CBS)  61.1 

Well  told  items  about  interesting  personalities.! 

67.  THE  O'NEILLS  (NBC)  60.9 

Family  frolics. 

68.  THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC)  60.8 

Truth  and  beauty  in  song  and  story. 

69.  CAPT.  TIM  HEALY  (NBC)  60.3 

Adventure  stories. 

70.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN    (CBS)  60.1 

Churchly. 

71.  JUMBO  (NBC)   60.0 

Script  trouble  and  no  Jimmy  Durante. 

72.  MYSTERY  CHEF  (NBC)  59.6 

Women  tnjoy  him  for  the  tips  and  men  appreJk 

ciatc  him  for  the  satisfying  results. 

73.  SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS  (NBC) 

59.5 

"Who  was  that  lady   I  seen  you  with  last 

night,  Mr.  Bones f" 

74.  TITO  GUIZAR  (CBS)  59.3 

Romance  in  song, 

(Continued  on  page  70) 
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Studio  Sidelight*. 


COMMISSIONER  LEWIS  J. 
VALENTINE,  of  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department,  in 
commending  Phillips  Lord  for  his 
Gang  Busters  stated:  "If,  with  the 
Gang  Busters  broadcast,  you  can 
make  citizens  of  our  country  more 
conscious  of  this  dread  disease  called 
crime,  you  indeed  will  have  per- 
formed a  great  public  service." 

"Sherlock  Holtnes"  has  returned 
to  the  air  over  the  Mutual  network, 
being  broadcast  every  Saturday 
night.  The  cast  again  is  headed  by 
Ricliard  Gordon,  who  portrays  tin- 
popular  pipe-smoking  sleuth. 

John  Charles  Thomas  recently 
has  been  broadcasting  from  Miami, 
Florida,  where  he's  been  enjoying 
a  six-weeks'  vacation.  Most  of  his 
spare  time  has  been  spent  aboard 
his  boat  "The  Masquerader."  He's 
long  been  an  enthusiast  of  boats 
and  the  sea.  His  "Myne  11"  is  one 
of  the  swiftest  speedboats  afloat. 

Elizabeth  Farnsworth,  veteran  re- 
search worker,  does  all  the  checking 
of  facts  in  those  news  dramatizations 
on  the  March  of  Time  program.  She 
investigates  all  possible  angles  re- 
lating to  a  story. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  among 
1,200  dance  instructors  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Social  Dancing 
showed  Hal  Kemp  and  his  orchestra 
to  be  the  most  popular  among  dance 
bands.  The  runners-up  were  as  fol- 
lows: Guy  Lombardo,  Eddy  Duchin, 
Glen  Gray,  Wayne  King,  Ray  Noble, 
Emil  Coleman,  Horace  Heidt,  Ted 
Fio  Rito,  Jan  Garber. 

Jessica  Dragonette,  The  Revelers, 
Rosario  Bourdon  and  his  concert  or- 
chestra have  been  renewed  by  the 
Cities  Service  Company  for  52  weeks. 

Believe  It  or  Not,  Robert  L.  Rip- 
ley, king  of  incredible  facts,  prob- 
ably leads  radio's  eligible  bachelors 
in  leap  year  proposals. 

Since  the  first  of  the  year,  Rip- 
ley, has  received  more  than  160 
proposals.  Jerry  Belcher,  heard  on 
NBC  with  Parks  Johnson,  in  the 
Sunday  "Voice  of  the  People"  in- 
terviews, is  believed  runner-up 
with  62  proposals  in  20  days,  two 
of  which  were  delivered  in  person. 

Ripley's  proposals  came  from  as 
far  north  as  Saskatchewan,  Can- 
ada, and  as  far  south  as  Guada- 
lajara, Mexico. 

(Continued  on  page  106) 
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THE  ONE— Flaxen-haired.  Serene 
gray -blue  eyes.    A  cool  ivory  skin. 

THE  OTHER— Soft  brown  hair. 
Eyes  the  same  color,  alight  with 
mischief.  Skincreamy,  almostolive. 

THE  two  girls  are  utterly  different. 
Who  would  think  they  could  use 
the  same  shade  of  powder? 

But  look! — the  blonde's  cool  color- 
ing would  certainly  fade  with  too  light 
a  powder  shade.  Her  skin  lights  up, 
warms — only  with  a  certain  brunette 
shade.  The  very  one  the  other  girl  uses 
to  clear  and  freshen  her  creamy  skin! 

It's  Pond's  lively  Brunette  shade  that 
gives  each  one  what  she  needs! 

New  shades  enliven  skin 

Which  type  are  you?  That's  a  thing 
for  your  skin  to  decide — not  your  hair. 
See  whether  your  skin  needs  brighten- 
ing, clearing  or  warming  up.  Then  choose 
the  Pond's  shade  that  does  that  very 
thing! — one  of  the  five  offered  at  right. 

Every  one  contains  new  important 
tints  that  add  life  to  the  skin.  With  an 
optical  machine,  Pond's  discovered 
these  tints  hidden  in  skin  itself.  Among 
them,  the  bright  blue  that  makes 
fair  skin  dazzling!  The  brilliant  green 
that  makes  creamy  skin  glow! 

Now,  these  beauty-giving  tints  are 
blended   invisibly   into   Pond's  new 


Over  200  girls'  skin  color-analyzed ! 

Powder  shades.  Thus,  they  bring  trans- 
parency and  glow  to  any  skin! 

brunette  clears,  brightens  creamy  skin 
rose  brunette  warms  dull,  faded  skin 
rose  cream  gives  fair  skin  a  radiance 
natural  brings  a  blonde  transparency 
light  cream  gives  a  cool,  velvety  finish 

Fine  textured,  Pond's  Powder  feels 
smoother  on  the  skin.  Spreads  softly, 
easily.  Never  cakes  or  clogs.  The  larger 
sizes  come  in  lovely  glass  jars — to  show 
shade  and  texture,  keep  the  powder 
perfumed.  Prices  reduced,  35^  and  70i. 
10^  and  20^  boxes,  increased  in  size. 


£  iyy  f~  f~   5  Lively  New  Shades 
l\Jm~  «V     Mail  Coupon  today 

(This  offer  expires  June  x,  1936) 
POND'S,  Dept.  D126,  Clinton,  Conn.  Please 
rush,  free,  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  new  Pow- 
der, enough  of  each  for  a  thorough  5-day  test. 


Name- 
Streets 
City  


Copyritrnt,  1936,  Pond's  Extract  company 
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The  big  boys  below 
were  photographed 
between  scenes  on 
the  set  of  "Let 
Freedom  Ring." 
Jack  Benny  is 
threatened  by  the 
Warrior  Brave  Dink 
Riesner 


RAMBLINGS 


"AND  IT  COMES  OUT  HERE!" 

Now  that  it  definitely  has  dug  its  own 
grave,  we  offer  this  requiem : 

After  endless  going  "  'round  and 
around"  with  that  recent  masterpiece  of 
musical  mischief,  we  welcome  music  of 
a  different  sort. 

One  of  the  curious  quirks  of  radio  is 
that  almost  at  once  it  can  popularize  a 
song  and.  through  ceaseless  repetition, 
make  it  intolerable.  Like  a  child  whose 
cleverness  has  won  it  commendation,  re- 
peating its  act  until  what  first  earned 
praise  inevitably  is  rewarded  with  al 
spanking ' 


Singers,   hand    leaders,  musicians 


in 


there  is  so  much  good  I 
Time  isn't  lone  enough  tol 


every  field, 

music  ....  *  ....v  t  ivnj; 
give  us  all  that  we  might  love  to  hearJ 
Please  register  our  plea  for  some  of  thd 
best  and  all  too  seldom  heard  music. 

PROGRAM  MAKERS 

The  Firestone  programs,  we  are  toldl 
are  the  result  of  a  close  examination  of 
thousands  of  letters  from  listeners  and 
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If  you  had  X-Ray  Eyes 


Top  left,  Harry  Von  Zell,  Portland 
Hoffa  and  Fred  Allen,  with  this  mag- 
azine's award  for  Distinguished  Ser- 
vice to  Radio.  Next,  Leslie  Howard 
and  Bette  Davis  in  a  scene  from  "The 
Petrified  Forest."  Lower  left,  Hav- 
ing finished  her  first  screen  role, 
Harriet  Hilliard  rejoins  husband  Ozzie 
Nelson.  Next,  Oscar  Shaw  and  Eliza- 
beth Lennox  of  "Broadway  Varieties." 
Above,  Fred  Astaire  with  Randolph 
Scott,  in  the  film  "Follow  the  Fleet." 


daily  consultations  between  the  sing- 
ers and  orchestra  leader  William 
Daly  and  other  program  advisers. 
The  uniformly  high  quality  of  music 
on  these  programs  suggests  good 
listeners.  As  we  have  remarked  he- 
fore :  "Good  listeners  make  good 
programs." 

Leopold  Stokowski,  long  the  noted 
conductor  of  the  world  famous 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
says :  "My  purpose  and  ambition  is 
to  play  the  greatest  music  to  the 
most  people.  There  is  now  in  Amer- 
ica a  vast  music-loving  and  music- 
understanding  public  which  did  not 
exist  even  five  years  ago.  Almost 
the  whole  new  generation,  those 
from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  in 
particular,  {Continued  on  page  102) 


you'd  never  again  take  a 
harsh,  quick-acting  cathartic! 


Be  sure  the  laxative  YOU  take 
is  correctly  timed 

You  don't  need  to  be  a  professor  of 
physiology  to  figure  this  out.  When 
you  take  a  harsh,  quick-acting  cathar- 
tic that  races  through  your  alimentary 
tract  in  a  couple  of  hours,  you're 
shocking  and  jolting  your  system.  No 
wonder  its  violent  action  leaves  you 
weak  and  exhausted. 

Un assimilated  food  is  rushed 
through  your  intestines.  Valuable 
fluids  are  drained  away.  The  delicate 
membranes  become  irritated.  And  you 
have  stomach  pains.  Drastic  purga- 
tives should  be  employed  only  upon 
the  advice  of  a  doctor. 

What  a  correctly  timed 

laxative  means: 

When  we  say  that  Ex-Lax  is  a  correctly 
timed  laxative,  this  is  what  we  mean: 
Ex-Lax  takes  from  6  to  8  hours  to 
act.  You  take  one  or  two  of  the  tablets 
when  you  go  to  bed.  You  sleep  through 
the  night  .  .  .  undisturbed!  In  the 
morning,  Ex-Lax  takes  effect.  And  the 
effects  are  thorough  and  complete,  yet 
so  gentle  and  mild  you  hardly  know 
you've  taken  a  laxative. 


No  stomach  pains.  No  "upset"'  feeling. 
No  embarrassment  during  the  day. 
And  Ex-Lax  is  so  easy  to  take — it 
tastes  just  like  delicious  chocolate. 

Good  for  all  ages 

Ex-Lax  is  equally  good  for  grown-ups 
and  children  .  .  .  for  every  member  of 
the  family.  It  is  used  by  more  people 
than  any  other  laxative  in  the  whole 
world.  The  next  time  you  need  a  laxa- 
tive ask  your  druggist  for  a  box  of 
Ex-Lax.  And  refuse  to  accept  a  sub- 
stitute. Ex-Lax  costs  only  ten  cents — 
unless  you  want  the  big  family  size, 
and  that's  a  quarter. 

When  Nature  forgets  —  remember 

EX-LAX 

THE   ORIGINAL    CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


 TRY  EX-LAX  AT  OUR  EXPENSE!  

{Paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 
Ex-Lax,  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  170  MM -46 

Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  try  Ex-Lax.  Please  send  free  sample. 

Name  


Address 


City  Ape .  . 

(If  vou  live  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax.  Ltd. 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W.,  Montreal) 
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RAWOITES  DIET 


Would  you  lose  or  gain  weight?  Here 
are  diets  radio  stars  have  been  using 

By  RUTH  GERI 


ACTIVE  MENU 

BREAKFAST 
Whole  Wheat  Griddle  Cakes 

Broiled  Crisp  Fat  Bacon 
Coffee  with  Cream  and  Sugar 

LUNCHEON 
Vegetable  Soup 
Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 
Mayonnaise  Dressing 
Vegetable  Plate  without  Potatoes 
Dessert:  Fresh  Fruit 


DINNER 
Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup 
Celery  Curls  Ripe  Olives 

Avocado  and  Orange  Salad 
French  Dressing 
Roast  Crown  of  Lamb 
Baked  Carrots  Minted  Peas 

Dessert:  Cherry  Custard 

(For  Rudy  Vallee  and  all  other  people  who 
work  veryjhard  and  need  a  lot  of  energy.) 


RADIO  STARS  know  just  as  well 
as  their  less  fortunate  fellows  in 
more  prosaic  fields  of  endeavor  the 
truth  of  the  old  saying  that  "early  to 
bed  and  early  to  rise  makes  a  man 
healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise."  They 
know  it,  but  there  isn't  a  great  deal 
they  can  do  about  it. 

In  the  first  place,  radio  stars,  as  a 
rule,  can't  go  to  bed  early,  and  that's 
that.  In  the  second  place,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  become  fairly  wealthy, 
as  wealth  goes,  without  going  to  bed 
early.  And  you  can't  hang  around 
Broadway  without  getting  wise,  so 
their  main  concern,  therefore,  is  that 
of  becoming  healthy.  Their  answer  ? 
One  big  little  word :  Diet. 

Paul  Whiteman,  Jimmy  Melton, 
Benay  Venuta,  Lawrence  Tibbett. 
Jane  Williams,  and  a  score  of  others 
diet  to  lose  weight  and  retain  slcnder- 
ness  after  once  having  recovered  it. 
Lily  Pons  diets  for  a  diametrically 
opposite  reason — to  gain  weight  she 


lost  through  overwork  attendant 
upon  her  operatic,  radio,  and  movie 
work.  Rudy  Vallee  diets  to  ward 
off  the  ravages  of  nervous  indiges- 
tion brought  about  largely  by  the 
responsibility  of  organizing  his  pro- 
grams. Tito  Guizar  diets  to  over- 
come a  larynx  ailment  which  for  a 
time  threatened  to  necessitate  an 
operation  with  the  possible  curtail- 
ment of  his  singing  career.  Phil 
Baker,  Ted  Webb.  Phil  Duey. 
Connie  Gates,  Bernice  Claire,  and  a 
long,  long  list  of  others  too  numer- 


SLIMMING  MENU 

BREAKFAST 
All  the  Grapefruit  Juice  Desired 
Buttermilk 


LUNCHEON 
Fruit  Cup 
Asparagus  and  Lettuce  Salad 
French  Dressing 
Baked  Whole  Tomatoes  Stuffed  with  Chopped 
Vegetables 
Dessert:  Baked  Apple 


DINNER 
Tomato  Vegetable  Broth 
Cucumber  Rings  Carrot  Sticks 

Orange,  Apple  and  Celery  Salad 
Lemon  Juiee  Dressing 
Broiled  Lean  Steak 
Buttered  Cauliflower      Steamed  Green  Beans 
Dessert:   Sliced   Unsweetened  Pineapple 

(Used  by  Paul  Whiteman,  Jimmy  Melton,  etc.) 


ous  to  mention  diet  on  what,  to  coin 
a  term,  you  might  call  "the  Chinese 
principle."  The  Chinese,  you  will 
remember,  pay  their  doctors  only 
when  they  are  well.  That  is  simply 
another  form  of  preventive  treat- 
ment, and  that  is  the  system  upon 
which  the  stars  just  mentioned  and 
their  friends  operate 

Any  time  during  the  lengthy  office 


•ASHION  points  to  your 
finger  tips  and  you  an- 
swer with  lustrous  nails  tinted  by 
Chic.  A  deluxe  polish  in  a  large 
exquisite  bottle  that  is  a  revela- 
tion in  nail  polish  satisfaction. 
Chic  is  smooth,  non-chipping  and 
although  instant-drying  it  refuses 
to  thicken  in  the  bottle.  Chic 
applies  so  easily  it  makes  chang- 
ing your  polish  a  pleasure.  Chic 
wears,  too,  and  with  a  variety 
of  shades,  either  transparent  or 
cfeme,  you  are  ready  to  tone 
your  finger  tips  to  either  a  de- 
mure or  dashing  mood.  There  is  a 
Chic  Polish  Remover  and  a  Chic 
Cuticle  Remover  of  equal  value! 

Chic  Manicure  Aids,  at  all  gg  J '  £~ 
Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores,  f  ' 
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Benciy    Venuta    diets  to 
retain  slenderness. 


GAINING  MENU 

BREAKFAST 

Sliced  Oranges 
Milk 

Steamed  Raisins  with  Nut  Meal  and  Cream 

LUNCHEON 

Cream  of  Onion  Soup 

Fruit  Salad 
Mayonnaise  Dressing 
Casserole  of  Creamed  Vegetables 
Baked  Turnips 
Dessert:  Steamed  Sun-dried  Apricots 

DINNER 

Ripe  Olives 
Cabbage,  Carrot  and  Cucumber  Salad 
Sour  Cream  Dressing 
Baked  Sweet  Potatoes,  Broiled  Crisp  Fat  Bacon 
Creamed  Baby  Green  Lima  Beans 
Steamed  Broccoli 
Dessert:  Chocolate  Ice  Cream 

(Lily  Pons'  diet.) 


hours  of  Dr.  William  Howard  Hay 
that  you  chance  to  drop  into  his 
offices  in  lower  Fifth  Avenue  you 
will  find  one  of  the  stars  mentioned 
above  or  some  other  radio  luminary 
awaiting  a  consultation,  for  it  is  to 
Dr.  Hay  they  flock  to  learn  what 
they  must  and  what  thev  must  not 
eat  in  order  to  retain  their  voices, 
their  efficiency,  their  figures,  or  just 
plain  ordinary  health,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

George  Gershwin  first  spread  the 
gospel  of  diet  along  radio  row  more 
than  two  years  ago,  since  when  it  has 
spread  like  mayonnaise  on  a  club 
sandwich.  Few  devotees  of  Gersh- 
win's music  are  aware  that  a  little 
more  than  two  years  ago  he  was  only 
a  couple  of  jumps  ahead  of  an  obitu- 
ary notice.  Suffering  from  a  stom- 
ach ailment  that  had  been  variously 
diagnosed,  George  finally  listened  to 
the  majority  vote  of  a  lot  of  high 
priced    (Continued    on    page  60) 


LITTLE  JANIE  — 
SO  GROWN  UP! 
HAVE  YOU  LOTS 
OF  BEAUS? 


NOT  ONE  BEAU, 
AUNTIE.  I'M  GLAD 
YOU'RE  BACK 
FROM  PARIS. 


OH,  AUNTIE 
SUE-WHY 
AM  I  SUCH 
A  FLOP- 
NO  DATES 
EVER! 


MY  LITTLE  JANIE-YOU 
AMERICAN  GIRLS  SHOULD 
KNOW  WHAT  FRENCH 
WOMEN  KNOW !  BE 
FEMININE.    LEARN  THE 
CHARM  OF 


UUMM. . .  THIS  MAVIS  IS 
SWEET  —  FRAGRANT... 
I  LOVE  IT  MYSELF. 
I  BET  MEN  DO  NOTICE! 


SO  FRESH  -  SO  FEMININE  — 

ALL  EVENING  LONG 

/  V 

NO  — 
MY  DANCE! 


Before  you  dress!  .  .  .  clothe  yourself 
with  the  lasting  fragrance  of  MAVIS 


Recipe  for  feminine  charm  ...  a  daily 
dusting  with  the  fragrant  glamour  of 
Mavis.  Mavis  is  more  than  a  talcum  — 
so  protective  to  your  skin,  but  with  the 
added  allure  of  tantalizing  Parisian 
fragrance.  You'll  love  the  velvety  feel 
of  Mavis,  and  the  way  it  protects  your 


MAVIS 


skin  from  dryness.  Be  lovely,  be  femi- 
nine, keep  the  constant  flower-like 
freshness  that  men  adore — try  Mavis! 

Mavis  Talcum  in  25^,  50^  and  $1  sizes  at 
drug  and  department  stores — convenient 
lOp  size  at  5-and-lO^i  stores.  We  invite  you 
to  try  Mavis — convenient  coupon  below. 


IN  THE  RED 
CONTAINER 


V.  VIVAUDOU,  INC., 
580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  10c.  Please  send  by  return  mail 
the  convenient  size  of  Mavis  Talcum — so 
I  can  try  its  fragrant  loveliness. 

A' a  me  

A  id  rt  n  


State- 


MM  4 
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Helen  Hayes  breakfasts  with  her 
little  daughter,  Mary  MacArthur, 
in  their  sunny  California  home. 


Looking  remarkably  like  pictures 
of  England's  late  Queen,  Helen 
Hayes,  in  "Victoria  Regina." 


THE  RADIO  HOSTESS 


OUTSIDE,  through  the 
murk  of  a  wet  New  York- 
afternoon,  lights  on  the 
marquee  of  the  Broad- 
hurst  Theatre  proclaimed 
that  here  one  could  see 
Helen  Hayes  in  "Vic- 
toria Regina." 

Inside,  the  auditorium 
was  dark  and  deserted 
for  there  was  to  be  no  matinee  that  day.  The  stage,  how- 
ever, was  populated  with  shadowy  figures  in  the  court 
attire  of  the  past  century,  while  a  very  modern  photog- 
rapher, in  his  shirt  sleeves,  rushed  about  focussing  his 
lights  and  his  camera.  Then  into  the  golden  glow  of 
the  spotlight  there  stepped  the  tiny,  graceful  figure  of 
a  voting  girl  in  a  dress  of  rich  brocade  and  lace,  a  jewelled 
locket  above  the  low  neck  of  her  gown,  the  ribbon  of 
some  ancient  order  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
waist.  For  one  startled  moment  I  almost  expected  to 
hear  someone  pronounce  those  traditional  words.  ''Gentle- 
men, the  Queen,"  while  courtiers  and  ladies  bowed  and 
curtsied. 

For  here  indeed  was  Victoria  come  to  life  again — not 
as  "the  widow  of  Windsor,"  of  whom  Kipling  once  wrote, 
but  as  the  girl-ruler  when  first  she  won  the  hearts  of 
her  subjects. 

Then,  as  she  spoke  to  the  busy  photographer,  her  voice, 
with  its  strange  enchantment,  reminded  me  that  this  was 
not  Victoria  but  Helen  Hayes,  charming  star  of  screen, 
stage  and  radio,  whom  I  had  come  to  interview.  This 
then  was  the  accomplished  actress  who  not  onlv  recreates 


NANCY  WOOD  PRESENTS 


England's  Queen  on  the 
stage  but  who  also  enacts 
on  the  air,  with  equal 
skill.  Penelope  Edwards 
— a  role  written  especial- 
ly' for  her — in  "The  Xew 
Penny."  which  comes  to 
you  every  Tuesday  eve- 
ning over  the  NBC  net- 
work. 

Most  of  you.  doubtless,  share  with  me  rich  memories 
of  Helen  Hayes  in  other  roles  on  stage  and  screen  .  .  . 
Madelon  Claudet,  which  won  her  the  award  from  the 
Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  .  .  .  the 
brave  and  lovely  heroine  in  Farewell  to  .Inns,  the  sweet 
young  wife  in  Another  Language,  to  mention  but  a  few 
of  her  movie  parts. 

Miss  Hayes'  list  of  stage  successes  is  even  more  im- 
pressive. But  though  her  present  role  and  the  one  im- 
mediately prior  to  it  (that  of  Mary  of  Seollaiul)  show 
her  as  a  queen,  I  still  love  to  remember  her  l)est  as  the 
make-believe  child  of  Dear  Brutus — a  part  recently  made 
famous  over  the  air  by  Leslie  Howard's  talented  daughter, 
Leslie  Ruth.  For  not  all  the  parts  Helen  Hayes  has 
played  since  then  can  dim  in  my  memory  the  sob  in 
her  expressive  voice  (and  the  lump  in  my  throat)  as 
she  stood  in  the  center  of  the  stage,  a  tiny,  solitary  figure 
and  called  after  the  retreating  figure  of  her  artist-father: 
"Oh  Daddy,  come  back,  come  back.  I  don't  want  to 
be  a  might-have-been!" 

Well,  certainly,  the  good  fairies  who  have  watched 
over  Miss  Hayes'  career  have  richly  granted  that  wish 


Charming  hostess,  versatile  star,  Helen  Hayes  discusses 
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Despite  bright  laurels  won 
in  stage,  screen  and  radio, 
success  has  not  changed  her. 


expressed  so  early  in  her  career. 
Above  all  other  actresses  I  know  of, 
and  through  her  own  talents  and 
hard  work,  she  has  removed  all  pos- 
sibility of  becoming"  a  might-have- 
been — not  in  one,  but  in  every  field 
of  dramatic  entertainment,  the 
screen,  the  stage  and  now  the  radio. 

But  do  you  think  all  this  success 
has  changed  her  ?  Not  a  bit !  Her 
fellow  players  call  her  Helen,  her 
secretary  and  constant  companion 
adores  her.  And,  as  you  probably 
have  gathered  from  the  preceding 
effusion,  your  Radio  Hostess  was 
completely  captivated.  So  much  so 
that  I  almost  forgot  the  subject  on 
which  I  had  come  to  interview  her, 
namely  her  favorite  foods. 

I  was  certain,  however,  that  the 
wife  of  Charles  MacArthur,  the 
proud  and  devoted  mother  of  Mary 
MacArthur  (aged  6),  the  chatelaine 
of  a  lovely  country  home  in  Nyack 
and  an  apartment  in  New  York  City 
l(not  to  mention  the  Hollywood 
■houses  over  which  she  has  presided 
at  certain  times)  must  know  a  great 
deal  about  the  fine  art  of  entertain- 
ing. Nor  was  I  disappointed,  for, 
between  Miss  Hayes  and  her  secre- 
tary, Adele  Carples,  I  was  given 
countless  suggestions  for  interesting 
Idishes — all  favorites  in  the  Hayes- 
Mac  Arthur  household. 

These  food  preferences  were  as 
varied  as  Miss  Hayes'  other  in- 
terests. "Obviously,"  I  thought,  as 
wrote    (Continued  on   page  66) 

her  favorite  foods 


"Dolly . . .  you've  started 
a  lot  of  gossip!" 


1.  "Look  at  these  panties,  Mother. 
They've  got  everybody  on  the  block 
talking  about  dolly  and  you." 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?  I  wash 
dolly's  clothes  right  in  with  my  regu 
lar  wash." 


2.  "I  told  'em  you  do — and  that  nice 
new  lady  up  the  street  said  that's  the 
trouble.  She's  afraid  your  washes  have 
tattle-tale  gray  like  hers  used  to.  Even 
though  you  work  hard,  your  soap 
leaves  dirt  behind  and  the  clothes 
show  it." 


FEW  WEEKS  LATER 


3.  "Dear  me!  Is  that  all  the  new 
neighbor  said?" 

"Nope!  She  said  you  ought  to 
change  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap  same  as 
she  did — 'cause  its  wonderful  golden 
soap  and  heaps  of  naptha  chase  out 
every  teeny  speck  of  dirt — and  clothes 
look  a  million  times  whiter." 


4.  At  the  new  neighbor's  house.  So 

Mother  tried  Fels-Naptha  Soap  just 
like  you  told  me.  And  now  her  clothes 
look  so  swell  she  baked  you  this 
apple  pie." 

"Well!  Well!  Tell  your  mother 
that  Fels-Naptha  is  a  wonder  for  silk 
things,  too — and  maybe  she'll  bake 
me  a  big  chocolate  cake!" 


JS,  FELS  A  CO. 


Banish  "Tattle -Tale  Gray" 

with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 
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KEEP  YOU 


BEADTIFUL 


BY  MARY 


B   I   D   D   L  E 


Fifty  years  ago  Josephine  DeMotte  Rob- 
inson was  a  star  in  Barnum  and  Bailey's 
circus.  Now  seventy-five,  a  star  in  Jumbo. 


"IF  you  want  to  reach  the  top,  you've  got  to  keep  trying, 
over  and  over  again."  That  is  the  song  that  echoes  over 
and  over  again  through  the  vastness  of  the  Hippodrome, 
New  York's  most  famous  theatre,  where  Billy  Rose's 
gigantic  super-circus  holds  forth,  broadcast  to  you  as  the 
Jumbo  Fire-Chief  Show  on  Tuesday  nights.  "If  you 
want  to  reach  the  top,  you've  got  to  keep  trying,  over  and 
over  again.  Perhaps  you'll  fall,  but 
then,  a  year  from  now  you'll  do  it 
with  ease,  over  and  over  again."  In 
this  song  is  the  code  of  the  circus, 
and  surely  there  is  no  more  gallant 
representative  of  it  than  the  tiny 
bareback  rider  with  the  saucy  gray 
curls  and  the  pink  tulle  costume, 
who  rides  gracefully  into  the  ring 
at  this  announcement :  "And  nozv, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  Billy  Rose 
presents  an  artist  who  fifty  years 
ago  ivas  a  star  in  the  Barnum  and 
Bailey  Circus,  and  who  now  at  the 
age  of  seventy- five,  is  still  a  star 
.  .  .  Josephine  DcMottc  Robinson !" 

There  is  from  the  audience  a 
little  shiver  of  responsive  admira- 
tion which  grows  and  grows  and 
bursts    into    tumultuous  applause, 

over  and  over  again,  as  Josephine  DeMotte  Robinson 
rides  into  the  ring.  Just  a  slip  of  a  girl,  she  seems,  this 
over-seventy-year-old  lady,  as  she  pirouettes  on  her  snow 
white  horse,  does  her  twinkling  ballet  steps  with  thistle- 
down grace,  and  finishes  with  a  daring  headstand  against 
the  neck  of  her  horse,  a  stunt  which  won  her  fame  fifty 
years  ago.  It's  a  curious  sensation,  the  feeling  of  respon- 
siveness which  electrifies  the  atmosphere  and  pays  emo- 
tional tribute  to  the  courage  and  gallantry  of  this  woman 
who  is  over  seventy  years  young. 

I  knew  that  you  would  want  to  know  more  about  this 


amazing  woman,  that  you  would  want  to  know  what  mes- 
sage she  could  give  you  for  keeping  a  youthful  figure,  a 
youthful  face,  and  a  youthful  spirit;  for  cheating  the 
years  of  their  discouragement  and  their  middle-aged 
slump.  So  I  went  backstage  several  nights  after  I  had 
seen  the  "Jumbo"  performance  from  "out  front"  to  talk 
to  this  little  person,  who  was  to  me  the  most  sensational 
of  all  the  sensations  in  "Jumbo."  I 
found  her  doing  headstands  and 
limbering  up  exercises  in  the  hall 
near  her  dressing-room.  She  isj 
just  about  as  big  as  a  minute,  and,- 
she  has  eyes  as  big  as  saucers.  She> 
would  remind  you  of  some  dainty 
Dresden  figurine,  suddenly  come 
alive. 

All    the    feminine  "old-timers't 
who  appear  in  the  "Memories  on 
Madison  Square  Garden"  act,  have 
their  dressing-rooms  on  the  same 
floor.     I  liked  the  atmosphere  oflj 
gay  camaraderie,  of  friendly  con* 
cern  one  for  the  other,  that  is  evi* 
deuced  among  them.     Voices  call 
back    and    forth,    gay.  bantering1, 
teasing.    They  are  amazing,  truly, 
all  of  these  old-timers.  .   .   .  Tiny 
Kline,  whose  life  has  been  one  series  of  hair-breadth  ex- 
ploits after  another  and  who  is  slim  and  trim  enough  for 
any  of  us  to  envy;  Helen  LaNole,  who  with  her  husband 
does  a  tricky  ladder  revolving  stunt;  and  others.  Keeping 
the  body  fit  is,  of  course,  almost  like  a  second  religion  to 
circus  people.    It  has  to  be.    Their  profession  and  their 
very  lives  depend  on  the  fitness  of  their  bodies. 

We    sat   and   chatted    in    her    dressing-room,  Josie 
DeMotte  and  I,  while  she  added  the  final  touches  to  her  J 
make-up,  and  donned  her  slim  pink  tights.  (Everyone,! 
incidentally,  from  star  to  stagehand,  calls  Mrs.  Robinson 


Josephine  DeMotte  Robinson  is  seventy-five  years  young. 
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"Camay  can  bring  Every  Girl's 


Fresh  air,  diet,  exercise  and 
a  hobby  are  four  essentials 
in  the  art  of  retaining  youth. 


"Josie.")  She  told  me  something  of 
her  life,  along  with  the  exercises  we 
discussed  and  while  that  may  not 
ordinarily  he  part  and  parcel  of 
beauty  advice,  I  think  it  warrants 
mentioning  in  this  particular  case 
because  of  its  inspirational  value.  If 
anybody  tells  you  that  something 
can't  be  done,  just  you  set  your  teeth, 
think  of  Josie  DeMotte,  and  go  to 
it! 

She  started  riding  at  the  age  of 
five  in  the  Hilliard  and  DeMotte 
circus,  of  which  her  father  was  one 
of  the  owners.  From  the  time  she 
was  thirteen  until  she  married  C.  M. 
Robinson,  youngest  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  Robinson  circus,  she 
was  a  star  in  her  own  right.  One 
night  in  Mexico  City,  the  president, 
Porfirio  Diaz,  conferred  on  her  a 
silver  laurel  leaf,  the  highest  honor 
that  Mexico  could  give  her.  Then 
for  a  while  her  life  reads  more  like 
the  proverbial  endings  to  similar 
stories.  She  married  and  retired  and, 
with  servants  and  a  beautiful  house, 
lived  a  life  in  which  she  was  never 
quite  happy,  because  it  was  such 
"soft  living,"  as  she  will  tell  you  now 
laughingly,  albeit  a  bit  scornfully. 
"Soft  living!"  Suddenly  she  and 
her  husband  went  on  an  expedition 
to  Alaska  and  were  stranded  there 
for  three  years,  above  the  Arctic 
Circle,  first  ice-bound,  then  penniless. 

In  1906  Josie  DeMotte  Robinson 
returned  to  (Continued  on  page  18) 


What's  her  secret? 


There's  a  girl  in  the  heart  of  Mary- 
land— the  former  Leslie  Condon. 
Athletic  as  a  boy  by  day,  she's  un- 
usually lovely  across  the  dinner 
table.  And  how  does  she  manage  it 
—  how  does  she  keep  her  skin  so 
smooth,  so  young,  so  alluring?  Mrs. 
DeBuske's  own  answer — is  Camay! 

And  once  you  try  Camay,  your 
answer  will  be  the  same.  For  Camay's 
rich  lather  cleanses  so  thoroughly 
— but  always  very,  very  gently.  It 


CAMAY 


leaves  your  skin  feeling  fresh  and 
smooth — leaves  it  with  a  flower  fra- 
grance— leaves  it  with  a  youthful- 
ness  that  wins  admiring  eyes. 
Convince  yourself  that  Camay  is  an 
efficient  —  a  true  beauty  aid.  Do  it 
today — do  it  now.The  price  of  a  half- 
dozen  cakes  is  surprisingly  low. 
Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 


C7%e  S&afi  of  SecuitCfti£  Htmt&n. 
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» 


These  adorable  dresses  are  the 
heart's-desire  of  every  little  girl 
who  sees  them.  What  a  thrill  for 
your  own  small  darling  to  be  decked 
out  in  one  of  these  lovable  Cinder- 
ella frocks ! . . .  And  don't  you  worry! 
Although  the  materials  are  fine,  the 
colors  dainty,  the  trimming  tricks 
bright — they  'll  stay  that  way,  if  you 
give  them  gentle  Ivory  Flakes  care. 
These  Cinderella  Frocks  may  be 
washed  by  hand  or  washing  ma- 
chine—in lukewarm  suds  of  pure 
Ivory  Flakes.  That's  the  finest  way  to 
wash  dainty  little  girls'  clothes  (as 
often  as  you  please) — and  the  safest! 

*  Makers  of  the  famous  Cinderella  Frocks 
for  children  recommend  that  they  be 
washed  in  Ivory  Flakes.  Exact  washing 
directions  are  tagged  on  each  dress. 


eep  looting  and 
£eautifiul 

{Continued  from  page  17) 


the  circus,  her  first  love.  It  wasn't  as 
easy  as  that,  though,  the  "returning"  part 
of  it.  When  she  talked  about  going  back, 
at  first,  everyone  said  that  it  was  im- 
possible .  .  .  that  she  had  been  out  too 
long  .  .  .  she  was  too  old.  But  she  didn't 
let  that  stop  her.  She  just  set  to  work 
and  began  the  long  discouraging  task  of 
reconditioning  herself  after  fifteen  years 
of  "soft  living."  Every  day  she  went 
through  the  allotted  set  of  exercises  which 
she  had  worked  out  for  herself.  Muscles 
ached  and  groaned,  her  body  cried  out 
against  its  unaccustomed  regime,  but  she 
kept  on.  And  she  did  the  impossible.  She 
went  back  to  the  circus,  and  performed 
the  same  feats  that  had  made  her  famous 
as  a  girl. 

"And  remember  this,"  cautions  Josie, 
"I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  alibi  yourself 
out  of  doing  your  exercises  each  day.  But 
you  can't  let  a  headache,  or  a  sleepless 
night,  or  anything  else  prevent  your  doing 
your  daily  exercise  chore.  Lots  of  times 
it's  hard,  and  you  hate  it,  but  you've  just 
got  to  have  the  courage  to  stick  to  it." 

I  interrupted  her  as  she  was  rubbing 
her  dainty  little  ballet  slippers  in  rosin. 
"But,  Mrs.  Robinson,  so  many  of  my 
readers  complain  that  they  have  so  much 
housework  to  do,  dishes  and  dusting  and 
beds  to  make,  that  they  are  too  tired  to 
do  any  exercising." 

"Well,  now,  that's  exactly  the  point," 
retorted  Josie,  "they've  got  to  build  up 
the  energy  to  do  away  with  that  tired 
feeling !" 

Mrs.  Robinson  herself  doesn't  know  the 
meaning  of  being  tired,  that  is,  tired  in  the 
sense  that  most  of  us  mean  it,  with  a 
feeling  of  sluggishness  and  ennui.    Her  i 
exercise  classes  call  her  "Pep."    Oh,  yes,  j 
in  between  the  two  shows  daily  at  the  1 
Hippodrome,    she    manages    to   teach  a 
couple  of  classes  in  posture  and  carriage 
at  the  Traphagen  School  of  Fashion.  And 
when  she  teaches,  she  doesn't  just  stand 
up  and  give  directions,  she  enters  right 
into  the  spirit  of  things  with  her  pupils. 

They  called  her  "Up-and-Up"  Robinson,  | 
too,  those  who  know  her  well,  because  her 
advice  always  is  to  stretch — stretch — j 
stretch.  Up — Up — Up.  Pull  yourself  up] 
out  of  your  diaphragm,  and  keep  yourj 
chest  high.  The  trouble  with  most  on 
us  is  that  we  settle  down  on  our  hips.j 
We  slump.  The  pressure  resulting  onj 
delicate  inner  organs  leads  to  easy  fatiguej 
and  sometimes  even  organic  trouble.  Holdl 
yourself  up,  says  "Up-and-Up"  Robinson! 
when  you  stand,  when  you  sit,  when  yoJ 
walk.  The  uplift  movement  gives  yoJ 
chest  expansion,  balance,  poise.  Toe  raisj 
ing  exercises  arc  excellent  for  balance  and 
poise,  if  you  keep  your  back  in  nicJ 
straight  alignment  when  you're  doinfl 
them.  Mrs.  Robinson  always  does  then* 
before  going  on  for  her  act.  Alternate 
by  raising  your  toes  and  then  your  heeM 
but  keep  your  back  straight  and  you« 
stomach  flat. 

(Continued  on  page  78) 
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Yes,  suh,  it's  Honey  Chile  herself,  as  the  camera 
caught  her  unaware,  at  the  CBS  radio  play- 
house, and  she  needn't  fear  television.  She  is  the 
dainty  miss  whose  soft  southern  voice  is  a  de- 
lightful highlight  of  the  Atlantic  Family  programs, 
featuring  the  songs  of  Frank  Parker,  on  Saturdays. 


Here  are  three  important  figures  in  the  world 
of  music,  at  the  opening  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  season.  (Left  to  right)  Stage  Director 
Desire  Defrere,  Director  Edward  Johnson  and 
Deems  Taylor,  noted  musician  and  composer. 


The  gentleman  over  at  the  left,  of 
course,  is  the  radio's  marvelous 
"Mystery  Chef."  Above,  Olga 
Albani,  who  is  studying  art,  with  her 
teacher,   Laura   Van  Pappelendam. 


SPOTLIGHT .  .  . 


Charming  Elizabeth  Day  plays  the  part  of 
Sally  Jones,  wife  of  reporter  Tom,  in  the 
"Five  Star  Jones"  dramatic  series  broad- 
cast Mondays  through  Fridays.  When  not 
pursuing  news  in  the  air  sketches,  Elizabeth 
lounges  around  the  house  in  satin  pyjamas. 

Old  radio  favorites  these  (below).  Reading 
from  left  to  right  they  are:  singers  Ralph 
Kirberry  and  Vaughn  De  Leath  and  band 
leader  Irwin  Rose,  lunching  together  at  the 
Savoy   Plaza  after  a   morning  broadcast. 
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Above  are  Jack  and  Loretta 
Clemens,  also  getting  a  spot  of  lunch 
at  the  Savoy  Plaza.  And  (right) 
Eugene  Ormandy,  a  new  maestro 
of   the    Philadelphia  orchestra. 


Wide  World  Photos 


"I've  been  approached  frequently  to 
take  a  radio  hour,"  said  George  M. 
Cohan,  "but  my  answer  always  is  'No!'  " 


An  ex-president  and  "The  Phantom 
President"  discuss  a  song  which  Cohan 
composed  for  the  Washington  Centennial. 


AM  I  WRONG  ABOUT 


I  F  YOU  had  a  pain  and  wished  to  know  what 
caused  it,  you  wouldn't  ask  your  garage 
man,  and  if  you  wanted  to  buy 
liquor,  you  wouldn't  go  to  the 
butcher's.     That's  simple 
enough,  but  in  the  past  few 
years,    people    who   believe  that 
radio  definitely  lacks  something, 
have    been    inviting  diagnoses 
from  men  in  various  profes- 
sions,  doctors,   lawyers,  rich 
men  and  prison  wardens. 

Since  radio  is  a  form  of 
entertainment,  it  occurred  to 
US  that  possibly  a  more  ac- 
curate judgment  might  he  ob- 
tained   from   one   who  knew 
something    about    the  theatre. 
And,   in   looking   for  one  who 
knows  the  theatre  and  showman- 
ship, you  can  do  no  better  than 
George  M.  Cohan.    Cohan  was  born 
into  the  theatre,  has  lived  there  and 
fondly  hopes  to  die  there. 

Cohan  has  written  as  many  plays  and 
songs  as  the  average  man  does_  letters.  Actor, 
producer,  playwright,  director,  George  has  been  through 
every  phase.    He  has  scored  more  knockouts  over  the 
footlights  than  Jack  Dempsey  and  Joe  Louis  have  under 
the  ringlights. 

It  required  no  urging  to  get  Cohan  to  discuss  the 
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Dean  of  the  enter- 
tainment world, 
George  M.  Cohan 
discusses  radio 

By  TOM  MEANY 


calibre  of  entertainment  coming  over  the  air  these  daya 
and  nights.    Back  stage  at  the  New  Amsterdam 
Theatre  when  his  latest  opus,  Dear  Old 
Darling,  was  in  rehearsal,  George  took( 
time  out  to  sum  up  the  radio  situation* 
putting  his  finger  on  the  weak-spota 
as   deftly   as  a   master  surgeon 
wielding  a  scalpel. 
"The  trouble  with  radio  is  nm 
difficult  to  determine,"  declare* 
Cohan.    "There  is  so  much  of 
it  that  much  of  it  must  be  bad 
or  at  least  poor  entertainmenoJ 
You  can't  ladle  out  entertain] 
ment  as  though  it  were  soud 
twenty  hours  or  so  a  dajH 
seven    days    a    week.  There 
isn't  that  much  talent   in  the 
world.    The  result  is  that  only] 
a  few  programs  click  and  the  reJfl 
aren't  even  worth  tuning  in  on.  J 
Another    fault,    which    is  tin' 
natural   result  of   radio's  efforts    t  iv 
continuous  entertainment,  is  that  not  onli' 
is  the  great  majority  of  programs  below  par 
but  so  many  of  them  are  alike.    Outside  of  tn 
commercial  blurbs  for  whatever  product  a  program  I  up 
pens  to  be  plugging,  one  is  much  like  another.    Just  S 
there  isn't  enough  talent  to  make  every  program  a  h#j 
neither  is  there  enough  originality  to  make  each  progran 
different." 


And  here  is  Cohan  as  he  arrived  in 
Hollywood  to  star  in  that  amusing  Para- 
mount film,  "The  Phantom  President." 


RADIO  ? 


"I  don't  mean  these  criticisms  to  be  construed  as  an 
ittack  upon  radio,"  explained  Cohan,  "for  these  are  faults 
Hue  to  the  conditions  that  force  most  stations  to  keep 
*oing  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  two  or  three  the 
following  morning. 

"Entertainment  over  the  radio  differs  vastly  from  that 
)ffered  by  either  the  theatre  or  movies.  A  radio  program 
"eaches  its  entire  field  the  instant  it  goes  over  the  air 
ind  is  dead  stuff  the  next  night.  A  show  or  a  movie 
:atches  its  audience  in  groups  of  three  or  four  hundred 
it  a  time,  or  possibly  three  or  four  thousand  in  the  case 
pf  the  bigger  movie  houses. 

\  "Admitting  that  this  is  a  condition  which  hardly  can 
)e  remedied,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sameness  of  radio 
urograms  has  an  annoying  effect  on  the  listeners. 

"Take  the  bands,  for  instance.  Personally,  I'm  fed  up 
on  bands.  Every  time  you  turn  the  dial,  you  hit  a  band. 
I'll  admit  that  some  of  them  are  excellent,  but  what  of 
it?  A  succession  of  band  numbers  may  provide  group 
entertainment  at  a  large  party,  but  one  band  after  an- 
other, with  a  repetition  of  the  same  numbers,  isn't  cal- 
culated to  keep  an  individual  amused  very  long. 

"Another  thing — the  amateur  hours.  I  enjoyed  them 
when  they  started  but  now  they're  vastly  overdone.  I 
knew  there  was  unemployment  in  the  country,  but  I 
never  realized  how  many  people  were  out  of  work  until 
the  amateur  craze  hit  the  loud  speakers.  An  evident 
kpuriousness  is  to  be  noted  in  them  now  and  their  enter- 
tainment value  has  been  cut  sharply  by  the  fact  that  by 
now  everybody  has  heard  so  many  of  them  that  they 
l<now  just  what  to  expect."       (Continued  on  page  89) 


"WHEN  I  SAY,  Welcome  to  Pickfair !" 
Our  Mary  told  me — and  now  the  radio 
fans  as  well  as  the  movie  fans  can  say 
"Our  Mary" — "it's  welcome  ,to  Pickfair 
in  a  very  real  sense.  Not  just  a  welcome 
from  one  microphone  set  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
house.  For  when  I  say  over  the  air  that  I  am 
broadcasting  from  the  Book  Room  or  the  49 
Room  or  from  the  living-room  I  cm  in  the  room 
I  mention.  There  is  not  just  one  mike  in  Pick- 
fair — there  are  several  scattered  about  informally 
in  various  places. 

"It  seemed  more  intimate  this  way,  somehow," 
said  Mary,  "less  like  being  stiffly  formal  and 
keeping  guests  restricted  to  the  living-room.  I 
feel  that  people  love  Pickfair  and  I  want  them  to 
feel  at  home  in  it,  not  just  segregated  in  one  room, 
but  free  to  roam  with  me  wherever  I  may  go.  .  .  . 

"Of  course,"  said  Mary,  with  her  little  diffident 
laugh — Mary  who  now  is  Producer,  Author,  Our- 
Mary-of-the  Movies  and  radio  star — "of  course  I 
am  very  young  in  radio.  And  when  you  ask  me 
to  criticize,  I  feel  somewhat  as  a  child  might  feel 
if  called  upon  to  comment  on  the  Einstein  Theory. 

"Let  me  say  this  first — not  as  a  'babe'  but  as  a 
screen  actress  and  a  deep  and  loyal  lover  of  my 
profession — I  believe  that  radio,  and  especially 
television,  will  be  the  greatest  fatalities  the  motion 
picture  profession  has  yet  sustained.    If  radio  and 


then  television  develop  as  pictures  have  developed 
over  and  above  what  they  were  in  the  dear  old 
Nickelodeon  days — well,"  said  Mary,  "as  a  pro- 
ducer, I  shudder.  ..." 

And  she  did  shudder.  And  she  looked  small  and 
grave  and  very  young  and  very  wise  all  at  one  time, 
as  Mary  has  a  way  of  doing.  We  were  sitting,  our 
feet  under  us,  on  a  small  divan  in  the  Book  Room 
of  Pickfair.  And  Mary,  in  her  slender  black  frock 
with  diamond  and  emerald  clips  at  her  throat  and 
her  golden  bobbed  hair  in  slight  disarray  owing  to 
the  strenuous  life  she  leads  these  days,  talked  from 
her  eager,  humanity-loving  heart,  as  she  always 
talks.  .  .  . 

"For  radio  must  develop,  of  course,"  she  said. 
"We  must  remember  how  young  it  is,  too,  before 
we  judge  some  things  about  it  too  harshly.  We 
must  remember  the  funny,  crude  mistakes  of  pic- 
tures in  their  infancy — now  passed.  And  for  the 
extreme  youth  of  it,  considerable  dignity  already 
has  been  attained,  I  think.  Some  of  the  pro- 
grams are  mature  and  worth-while  and  delightful 
General  Motors  hour  is  very  dignified.  Firestone, 
also,  is  on  the  same  high  level.  Some  of  the 
lectures  are  completely  worth  while.  The  sym- 
phonic music  is  delightful.  .   .  . 

"But — my  main  criticism  of  radio  is — the  Com- 
mercials. They  are  the  motes  in  the  eyes  of  radio. 
They  are  too  long,  for  one  thing.    Oh,  mercy," 


* 


moaned  Mary  humorously,  "how  long  they  are ! 
They  over-emphasize  their  points.  They  over- 
state their  premises.  They  have,  too  often,  not- 
very-good-actors  and  actresses  delivering  long,  ful- 
some diatrihes  on,  say,  the  virtues  of  Washwell 
Soap  !  Some  woman  with  a  much-too-gushing,  too- 
effusive  voice  will  go  on  and  on,  promising  the 
Tired  Housewife  surcease  from  all  care  if  she  will 
only  wash  well  with  W  ashwell  !  The  socialite  on 
Park  Avenue  is  promised  equal  if  somewhat  dif- 
ferent miracles  if  she  will  forsake  all  other  hrands 
for  Washwell.  By  the  time  the  too-in-earnest 
lady  is  feverishly  finished  most  of  us  feel  that  the 
very  sight  of  a  cake  of  soap,  Washwell  or  any 
other,  would  he  the  one  thing  we  could  not  hear! 


"And  the  really  serious  part  of  these  commer- 
cials is  that  they  force  people  to  tune  out  on  pro- 
grams they  would  otherwise  listen  to.  For  they 
precede  good  programs.  They  hreak  into  the 
middle  of  good  programs.  They  are  like  flies  buz- 
zing ahout  a  delicious,  edihle  apple — until  the  apple 
loses  its  savour  and  no  one  eats  it. 

"It  is  also  rather  gruesome,  when  you  are  feel- 
ing depressed  or  have,  perhaps,  recently  sustained 
the  loss  of  someone  near  and  dear  to  you,  to  hear 
a  creamy  voice  unctuously  proclaiming  the  beauty 
and  convenience  and  desirability  of  this  or  that 
local  cemetery!  Telling  you.  far  too  earnestly  and 
even  gaily,  that  you  must,  you  really  must,  you 
know,  get  busy  about  ( Continued  on  page  85) 


The  Lady 
of  "Pick- 
fair"  and 
her  pet 
terrier  en- 
joy a  care- 
free hour. 


Mary  Pickford  speaks  of 
.  radio's  gifts  and  faults 

By  FAITH  SERVICE 
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"YOU  CAME  here  to  ask  me  questions,"  Nelson  Eddy 
said  to  me,  his  lips  smiling  but  his  eyes  steel-blue  and 
very  grave  as  they  are  when  he  is  entirely  in  earnest. 
(Which  he  very  often  is.).  "But  /  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  this  time.  And  then  I  want  to  ask  you  to  put 
the  question  for  me  in  the  pages  of  Radio  Stars.  I 
want  to  put  my  question  to  the  126,000,000  people  of 
these  United  States.  Especially,  of  course,  to  the  people 
who  are  radio  fans — who  are  my  radio  fans. 

"It's  a  burning  question.     It  matters  enormously  to 
me.    I  ask  it  from  my  heart.    Upon  its  answer  de- 
pends my  whole  future  on  the  air,  what 
I  do  and  how  I  do  it. 

"It's  this :  Can  I  do 
better  stuff  on 


air?  Do  the  fans  want  me  to  sing  better  quality  music  ? 
Or  not?  That  is  my  question  and  it  is  of  terrific  import 
to  me.    And  only  my  fans  can  answer  it. 

"I  know  .  .  .  I  knozv  the  zvorld  wants  love.  I  know 
that  the  fans  want  love  on  the  air.  Of  course  they  do. 
They  want  love  on  the  air  as  they  want  love  in  pictures, 
in  the  theatre,  in  novels  and  poems.  And  I  want  to 
give  them  love  on  the  air — but  not  cheap  love,  not  a 
low-class  type  of  love. 

"The  love  I  give  them  in  most  of  the  songs  usually 
requested  is  not  love  at  all,  it's — necking!"  Nelson  gave 
a  short  laugh.  "It's  necking  in  song,"'  he  said,  "It's 
kisses  in  the  moonlight,  lightly  given  and  soon  forgotten. 
It's  the  'down-the-old-mill-stream-with-vou-in-my-arms- 
Baby'  sort  of  thing, 
"i  say,  let's  have  love — but  let's  have  rich  deep  love — 
great  love.  Let's  have  the  supreme  happiness  of 
union.  Let's  have  the  splendor  and  the 
sacrifice  and  the  transfiguring  glory. 

"Let's  have  the  mag- 
nificence of  The 
Pi  1  - 
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DO 


grims'  Song  or  the  Don 
Juan  Serenade  of 
Tschaikowsky .  Let's 
have    the  thundering 
passion  of  Strauss, 
the   truly  exquisite 
romantic  sentiment 
of  modern  English 
composers. 

"Let's  have  the 
music  that  will  open 
the  door  to  millions 
of   people  .  .  .  the 
kind  of  music  that 
will   not  make 
people  think  only 
of   the   song  or 
even  of  the  sing- 
er ..  .  not  music 
that  is  confined 
to   the  merely 
personal  .  .  . 
{Continued  on 
page  80) 


The  "find"  of  the  year,  Eleanor  Powell  brings  her  versatile 
talents  as  tap  dancer,  singer  and  actress  to  the  CBS 
microphone  as  star  of  the  "Flying  Red  Horse  Tavern," 
capturing  radio  audiences  as  she  did  those  who  saw  her 
film  "Broadway  Melody  of  1936,"  and  her  Broadway  stage 
hit,  "At  Home  Abroad."    Above,  with  Robert  Taylor. 


Fascinating  Eleanor  Powell,  sensation  of  the  stage,  screen 
and  air,  frankly  explains  the  reason  for  her  choice 


ELEANOR  POWELL  always  vowed  that  she 
never  would  tap  before  the  microphone.  Even 
when  she  won  the  championship  award  of  the 
Dancing  Masters  of  America  and  was  given  the 
title,  "The  World's  Greatest  Feminine  Tap 
Dancer,"  she  refused  to  broadcast  a  brief,  staccato  routine 
to  listeners  over  the  air. 

Yet  now  Eleanor,  favorite  of  the  stage  and  newest 
darling  of  the  screen,  is  likely  to  desert  Broadway  and 
Hollywood  if*they  don't  watch  out,  and  devote  her  talents 
entirely  to  the  air-waves. 

Ever  since  Eleanor  was  a  youngster,  practicing  acro- 
batic stunts  on  a  wide  sandy  beach  during  the  day  and 
dancing  in  an  Atlantic  City  nightclub  evenings,  her  amaz- 
ing career  has  taken  unexpected,  unthought-of  twists  and 
turns. 

It  was  unthought-of  in  the  first  place  that  Eleanor  ever 
should  become  a  dancer.  That  wasn't  what  her  mother 
had  in  mind  at  all  when  she  took  her  daughter,  at  the 
age  of  six,  to  her  first  dancing  class.  At  that  time, 
Eleanor  was  the  most  bashful  child  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. She  was  shy  with  the  other  children  at  kinder- 
garten and  tortured  when  her  teacher  spoke  to  her.  She 
hid  from  visitors  at  home  and  even  when  her  mother 
dressed  her  in  her  prettiest  frock  and  tied  a  new  ribbon 
around  her  chestnut  curls,  the  little  girl  couldn't  face 
"company."  Finally  someone  suggested  that  dancing 
lessons  in  a  class  with  other  children  might  make  the  child 
forget  her  shyness,  give  her  poise.  So  Eleanor  was 
dragged  to  dancing  school. 

Once  the  music  began  and  the  other  children  started 
their  simple  little  routines,  Eleanor  dropped  right  into 
the  rhythm.    Her  mother  and  the  teacher  were  amazed 


at  her  grace,  the  ease  with  which  she  picked  up  the  steps. 
In  a  little  while  the  other  children  paused  to  watch  and 
admire.  And  from  that  day  on  Eleanor  Powell  was 
dance-mad ! 

There  were  times  when  Mrs.  Powell  wondered  if, 
maybe,  she  hadn't  made  a  mistake.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  shy  child  in  the  house  than  this  strange 
little  creature  who  scarcely  sat  still  long  enough  to  eat. 
Her  recesses  at  school  were  spent  practicing  splits  and 
noon  hours  devoted  to  trying  a  new  toe  routine  in  stock- 
ing feet.  When  guests  at  the  Powell  home  were  startled 
by  a  loud  thump,  there  was  the  explanation :  "It's  Elea- 
nor, perfecting  a  leap!" 

Mrs.  Powell  says:  "When  she  was  naughty,  the  great- 
est punishment  I  could  inflict  was  to  tell  her  she  could 
do  no  more  dancing  that  day.  At  school  her  grades  were 
always  high,  for  she  knew  if  she  brought  home  a  report 
card  with  a  low  mark,  the  penalty  would  be  to  miss  her 
Saturday  dancing  class.  She  danced  constantly  and  she 
took  it  seriously,  even  when  she  was  a  tiny  child.  She 
would  go  over  and  over  and  over  a  difficult  routine,  as 
intent  and  earnest  as  a  danseuse  preparing  for  the  open- 
ing of  a  ballet." 

Then  one  summer  Mrs.  Powell,  fearing  that  the  child's 
health  might  be  impaired  by  her  rigorous,  self-imposed 
practice,  decided  to  take  her  to  Atlantic  City.  She 
thought  that  there,  with  the  ocean  at  her  front  door, 
Eleanor  would  enjoy  surf-bathing,  playing  on  the  beach, 
exploring  the  wonders  of  the  boardwalk  and  perhaps  the 
dancing  would  become  less  important.  But  Eleanor 
found  the  smooth  beach  ideal  for  acrobatic  routines  and 
the  practice  went  on  as  strenuously  as  ever. 

One  day  while  the  child  was  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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RADIO  STARS 

Here  is  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  whose  delightful  dog 


ALL  a  dog  needs,  or  has  the  right  to  expect,  is 
a  square  deal  .  .  .  To  be  treated  with  normal  care 
and  kindness  and  comradeship.  Not  to  be 
fondled  and  spoiled ;  above  all,  not  to  be  neg- 
lected or  treated  cruelly  or  to  serve  as  a  vent 
for  his  owner's  bad  temper.  If  a  man  can't  control  his 
own  filthy  temper  and  his  fits  of  babyish  impatience, 
how  can  he  expect  to  control  a  dog?  Or  any  fellow 
human,  for  that  matter?  We  learn  from  our  dogs  when 
we  learn  to  practise  self-control  and  justice  on  them. 
And  it  builds  human  character  to  do  so.  Inversely,  the 
child  who  terrorizes  or  teases  his  dog  is  laying  up  within 
himself  the  seeds  of  bullying  and  of  cruelty  which  will 
be  a  curse  to  other  humans  in  later  years.  That  point 
has  never  been  stressed  strongly  enough  to  parents." 

That  is  Albert  Payson  Terhune  speaking — a  man  who 
needs  no  introduction  either  to  readers  or  to  radio 
listeners — the  man  whose  absorbing  dog  stories  in  books 
and  magazines  and  whose  equally  sentient  dog  dramas 
broadcast  weekly  over  NBC  have  made  his  name  a  house- 
hold word  and  endeared  him  to  countless  thousands. 

Reading  him  and  listening  to  his  radio  programs  is  a 
source  of  unqualified  pleasure.  Talking  with  him  is  a 
richly  gratifying  experience.  He  speaks  easily  and  rap- 
idly, as  if  time  inevitably  would  be  too  short  for  all  that 
he  might  say,  and  with  a  warmth  of  human  understanding 
and  quick  sympathy.  And  he  is  uncompromisingly  forth- 
right in  expressing  his  convictions. 

"There  are  easier  ways  of  exhibiting  your  inferiority 
to  a  dog  than  by  kicking  it,"  he  comments  tersely. 

Your  first  impression,  on  meeting  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune, is  of  his  physical  stature,  his  height — something 


over  six  feet  two — and  his  well-proportioned  breadth, 
his  erect,  easy  posture,  eloquent  of  health  and  vigor  and 
belying  his  numbered  years.  And  your  next  impression, 
as  you  talk  with  him,  is  of  a  corresponding  mental  and 
spiritual  stature — a  fine  reach  of  intellect,  a  breadth  of 
experience  and  understanding.  Here  is  a  man  who 
towers  above  the  average,  any  way  you  assess  him. 

Listening  to  him,  I  was  reminded  of  some  words  writ- 
ten two  thousand  years  and  more  ago  by  a  Hindu  poet, 
who  said :  "The  world  was  not  made  for  man  alone,  and 
man  attains  his  true  stature  only  as  he  realises  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  life  that  is  not  human."  These  words 
seemed  aptly  to  account  for  Albert  Payson  Terhune,  who 
obviously  appreciates  the  dignity  and  worth  of  animal 
life. 

Mr.  Terhune  began  raising  collies  at  his  home,  "Sun- 
nybank,"  in  New  Jersey,  prompted  by  the  urge  to  have 
sons  of  his  two  dogs.  Lad  and  Bruce,  to  take  their  places 
when  these  loved  friends  should  be  gone.  Then,  in- 
evitably, he  began  selling  some  of  the  puppies — though 
not  so  many  as  might  be  supposed,  for  some  of  the  so- 
called  "Sunnybank  collies"  have  never  seen  Sunnybank. 
But  that  is  not  Mr<  Terhune's  fault. 

"My  dogs  would  have  to  litter  nearly  every  month," 
he  said,  "to  produce  all  the  puppies  that  are  sold  as 
Sunnybank  collies.  .  .  A  man  came  up  to  me  once,"  he 
went  on,  "and  told  me:  'I've  got  one  of  your  dogs — a  son 
of  Bruce — and  he's  a  mutt!'  'A  mutt?'  I  said.  'How 
old  is  your  dog?'  'Five  and  a  half  months,'  he  said. 
'That's  not  a  mutt — it's  a  miracle,'  I  told  him.  'Bruce 
has  been  dead  six  years !'  " 

Sunnybank,  itself,  is  to  "the  Master  and  the  Mistress" 


You  need  only  to  look  at  those 
dog  faces  to  know  what  man- 
ner of  man  is  Albert  Payson 
Terhune.  Here  are  three  of 
Sunnybank's  collies  and  the 
Irish  terrier  known  as  "Chips." 


RADIO  STARS 

stories  charm  and  thrill  you  in  books  and  broadcasts 


something  that  few  of  us  are  fortunate  to  achieve — it 
is.  for  them,  the  Ultima  Thule  attained,  the  Land  of 
Promise  possessed.  W  herever  they  have  lived 
and  traveled,  here  and  abroad,  it  remains  the 
ideal  home  of  their  hearts.  There  they  spend 
at  least  nine  months  of  each  year  with  their 
dogs,  their  garden  with  its  flowers  "from 
everywhere,"  the  birds  that  yearly  return  to 
this  lovely  refuge  as  if  sharing  the  passionate 
ardor  of  its  Master  and  Mistress,  and  the 
"Little  People" — little  creatures  of  the  wild 
that  have  become  their  friends.  Its  forty  acres 
of  hill  and  woodland  were  purchased  some  sev- 
enty-odd  years  ago  by  Mr.  Terhune's  father, 


the  Reverend  Doctor  Edward  Payson  Terhune,  prompted 
by  the  desire  to  save  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
wood-choppers  its  magnificent  two- 
hundred-year-old  oaks.  And  the 
rambling  house  which  Dr.  Terhune 
built  before  Albert  was  born  still 
stands  in  its  leafy  setting  of  tree 
and  shrub  and  vine,  looking  out 
toward  a  mirror  of  lake. 

It  is  a  place  of  peace  and  beauty. 
Small  wonder  that  so  much  delight 
for  the  rest  (Continued  on  page  96) 
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A  beauty  contest  winner 
at  seventeen,  High  Schoo 
graduate  at  eighteen  and 
radio  singer  at  nineteen — 
that's  Pat  Gilmore,  who 
sings  with  Enric  Madriguera. 
Over  across,  Olga  Albani, 
lovely  soloist  of  the 
"Life  is  a  Song"  program. 
She  was  born  in  Barcelona, 
Spain,  August  13th,  1905. 
Her  favorite  color  is  blue. 
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Bing  to  you,  but  Harry  Lillis  Crosby, 
Jr.,  to  the  home  folks,  was  born 
May  2nd,  1904,  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington.   He   first   performed  on 
radio  as  half  of  the  vocal  team 
of  Crosby  and  Rinker,  in  1927, 
and  first  achieved  radio  star- 
dom in  1932.  Lovely  Frances 
Longford's  sweet  singing  voice 
and   winsome  personality 
are  carrying  her  to  the 
top   in    pictures   as  in 
radio.   She  is  in  Para- 
mount's  show,  "Col- 
legiate."   Frances  is 
heard  on  the  "Hol- 
lywood Hotel." 


HER  BIRTHRIGHT 


Child  of  a  famous  star,  Lucy  Monroe  finds  her  star 


^^pr^    LUCY  MONROE  made  her  stage  debut  at 
the  age  of  two,  when  her  mother  caught  her 
IK         up  in  her  arms  at  the  end  of  a  performance 
g^L  and  carried  her  before  the  curtain  as  she  took 

uwBu'jJ    her  how. 

A  few  months  later,  during  that  same  vaudeville  tour 
of  her  mother's,  Lucy  cut  her  head  against  the  sharp 
corner  of  a  dressing-table. 

She  doesn't  remember  that  first 
bow  at  all.  Doesn't  rememl>er  the 
surge  of  applause  that  swept  through 
the  theatre  or  the  brilliance  of  the 
footlights  or  the  other  performers 
cooing  at  her  behind  the  wings.  But 
she  does  remember  hurting  her  head 
that  day  in  the  hotel. 

Most  children  would  have  remembered  the  glamour  and 
forgotten  the  hurt.  But  even  at  the  age  of  two  Lucy  was 
different  from  other  children.  For  her  world  was  built 
on  make-believe  and  glamour  so  that  they  were  the  reali- 
ties and  the  commonplace  was  the  unusual. 

A  childhood  is  bound  to  be  different  from  other  child- 
hoods when  a  girl's  mother  is  a  famous  actress  and  her 
world  is  peopled  by  glamorous  personalities  instead  of 
just  anybody's  comfortable  Aunt  Susie  or  Uncle  Bob. 
When  the  conversation  in  the  home  centres  about  So- 
and-so's  terrific  success  at  the  opening  of  the  season's 
biggest  hit  or  the  'round-the-world  tour  of  some  close 
3» 


friend,  instead  of  the  mundane  things  it  falls  to  the  rest 
of  us  to  hear.  Everyday  things  like  the  cost  of  butter 
and  eggs,  or  Mary's  engagement  or  somebody's  new  hat. 

Even  the  exotic  becomes  commonplace  when  it  is 
everyday 's  rule.  To  Lucy  the  stage  always  has  been  as 
real  as  the  stove  in  the  kitchen  or  the  piano  in  the  living- 
room  and  not  a  whit  more  exciting.  That  is  why  she  is 
so  far  along  in  her  career  while  other  gtrls  of  her  age 
still  are  in  the  chorus  on  the  stage 
or  the  chorus  of  radio  programs,  or 
doing  bits  in  front  of  the  camera. 
That's  the  reason  she's  going  places 
so  rapidly. 

She  isn't  stage-struck.  Her  feed 
are  firmly  on  the  ground.  Because 
she  knows  what  it's  all  about.  That's] 
why  she  hasn't  accepted  any  of  the  offers  Hollywood  has 
made  her. 

"I  want  to  be  sure  of  my  place  in  Radio  first,"  shd 
said  simply.  "Really  sure.  When  I  feel  I  have  reached' 
the  mark  I've  set  for  myself,  then  I  should  like  to  try] 
I  lollywood.  But  not  before  I'm  sure  that  I'm  ready  fori 
it.  I  think  it's  a  mistake  to  go  on  to  something  else  while; 
one  thing  is  still  unfinished." 

It  isn't  strange  that  Hollywood  should  try  to  steal 
Lucy  from  the  networks.  Hers  is  the  jx?rfect  screen 
face  with  its  far  apart  blue  eyes  and  wide  vivid  smile  and 
the  softlv  moulded  high  cheek  bones  that  have  been  thel 
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By  ELIZABETH 
BENNECHE  PETERSEN 


Five  Glimpses  of  Lucy 
Monroe,  young  soprano 
with  the  "American  Al- 
bum of  Familiar  Music." 


rising  on  Broadway 


delight  of  camera  men  since  the  days  of 
Mary  Pickford's  glory. 

But  it  is  strange  that  a  girl  as  young  as 
Lucy  Monroe,  a  girl  so  pretty,  should  turn 
down  the  glamour  that  is  Hollywood.  Only 
a  girl  brought  up  as  she  has  been  would  be 
far-seeing  enough  to  do  it. 

For  she  never  had  to  learn  what  most  stage- 
struck  girls  have  to  find  out   for  themselves. 
That  radio  and  the  theatre  and  the  movies  aren't 
just  glamorous  roads  along  which  a  girl  travels  to 
diamonds  and  orchids  and  champagne  suppers.  That 
they  don't  just  mean  Patou  models  and  mink  coats 
and  Park  Avenue  apartments  and  country  estates. 
That  for  the  most  part  acting  in  any  of  them  is  a 
hard  way  to  make  a  living  and  that  work  and  work 
and  still  more  work  is  the  day's  routine  for  success  in 
any  one  of  them. 

"Mother  worries  about  my  taking  my  career  so  seri- 
ously," Lucy  said,  as  the  door  closed  behind  Mrs.  Monroe, 
a  tiny,  sparkling  woman  who  was  Anna  Laughlin  and  the 
toast  of  New  York  when  "Babes  hi  Toyland"  and  "The 
Wizard  of  Os"  were  Times  Square  sell  outs. 

"You  see,  she  went  on  the  stage  when  she  was  only  eight 
wars  old  and  she  knows  how  a  career  can  shut  out  other 
things.    Of  course  she's  glad  that  I'm  doing  the  thing  she 
did  before  me  and  she  has  been  such  a  grand  help  in  an 
inconspicuous  way.  always  keeping  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Smiling  Amos,  on  the  left.  Andy  over  across. 
And  above,  center,  Freeman  Gosden  and 
Charles  Correll  broadcast  their  continuously 
popular  radio  serial.  Correll,  at  the  left, 
speaks  up  for  Andy,  while  Gosden,  right,  con- 
tributes Amos'  entertaining  characterization. 


IS  Andy  going  to  get  married? 

No  one  knows,  not  even  Andy  himself.  But  at  that, 
it  is  a  pretty  safe  bet  that  he  is,  because  of  the  fact 
that  Amos  has  recently  taken  unto  himself  a  wife  and 
Andy  is  already  finding  that  situation  pretty  hard  to 
bear.  Besides,  Charlie  Correll,  who  is  Andy,  knows 
just  how  it  feels  to  have  his  partner,  his  pal,  his  buddy, 
desert  him  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  benedicts — if  it  is 
possible  for  one  Siamese  twin  to  desert  the  other !  And 
nine  years  ago  he  found  but  one  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  problem.  And  that  was,  of  course,  to  get  married, 
too.  He  admits  he  endured  his  lonely  state  a  mere  seven 
months ! 

Siamese  twins,  I  called  them.  Andy  says :  "We're  just 
like  pork  and  beans."  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  one  can't 
go  anywhere  without  the  other,  except  on  brief  expedi- 
tions around  the  city.  And  for  fifteen  years,  it  has 
been  like  that.  Only  once  since  Amos  'n'  Andy  hit  tin- 
airwaves  have  they  been  separated.  On  January  14th. 
Freeman  F.  Gosden  (Amos)  broadcast  an  entire  pro- 
gram alone.  Lordly  Andy.  Henry  Van  Porter,  the  Land- 
lord, Jenkins  and  all  the  other  characters  portrayed  by 
Charles  J.  Correll  were  absent  because  Correll,  was  away, 
surprising  his  father,  Joseph  B.  Correll,  at  a  party  in 


ETERNALLY 


Peoria,  Illinois,  celebrating  the  seventieth  birthday  of  the 
elder  Correll.  In  the  absence  of  his  partner.  Gosdenj 
introduced  Amos,  the  Kingfish  and  Brother  Crawford — 
three  characters  which  Gosden  regularly  plays — for  aj 
discussion  of  the  ups  and  downs  of  married  life. 

Apart  from  that  single  occasion  they've  worked  and 
slept  and  eaten  and  played  together  for  fifteen  yearsi 
without  a  break.  In  all  that  time  of  intimate  sharing 
of  each  other's  life,  each  other's  very  thoughts',  they'va 
never  lived  further  than  three  miles  apart,  and  that  only 
recently  when  Freeman  Gosden's  ( Amos' )  growing 
family  seemed  to  require  larger  quarters. 


Here  are  the  famous  twins,  Amos  n'  Andy,  "incorpolated  ■ 
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By  MIRIAM 
ROGERS 


YOURS . . . 


Today  they  live  in  beautiful  apartments  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive  in  Chicago — fifteen  years  ago  they  shared  a  small 
room.  Today  they  share  a  large,  luxurious  office  in  one 
of  Chicago's  skyscraper  buildings  and  are  served  by  an 
efficient  secretary.  But  they  haven't  forgotten  that  not 
-ii  many  years  ago  they  traveled  all  over  the  country 
putting  on  amateur  shows  for  Junior  League,  Kiwanis, 
and  other  organizations,  for  a  small  fraction  of  the  salary 
that  is  theirs  today. 

Fifteen  years  brings  many  changes  in  anyone's  life  and 
today  we  are  used  to  the  magic  lamp  of  radio,  that  has 
brought  world-wide  reputation  and  a  corresponding  finan- 


cial success  to  so  many  young  aspirants  for  fame  and  for- 
tune. But  of  all  the  success  stories  to  be  told  in  this  new 
field  of  entertainment,  Amos'  and  Andy's  story  is  out- 
standing. They  are  radio's  favorite  sons.  It  isn't  only 
that  they  have  been  on  the  air  so  long — "Amos  n'  Andy" 
was,  the  first  fifteen-minute  program  to  be  broadcast  and 
the  first  continued  story,  with  an  episode  broadcast  night- 
ly. But  theirs  is  a  wide-spread  appeal  that  defies  analysis. 
Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  they  all 
tune  in  night  after  night  on  Amos  and  Andy.  Long  ago 
the  two  boys,  gallantly  struggling  to  train  within  a  week 
or  so  the  awkward,  small-voiced  society  boys  and  girls 
selected  from  the  local  talent  for  a  musical  show  and  try- 
ing to  whip  that  show  into  at  least  semi-professional 
shape,  had  theatrical  dreams  of  a  sort  themselves  but  not 
in  their  most  optimistic  moments  did  they  dream  of  any- 
thing like  the  fame  that  is  theirs  today. 

(  Hitwardly  it  has  changed  the  pattern  of  their  lives 
entirely,  but  inwardly  it  has  left  them  much  the  same. 
They  are  just  two  friendly,  unassuming  men  who.  giving 
the  major  part  of  their  days  to  radio,  nevertheless  find 
time  to  lead  the  normal,  pleasant  lives  of  the  average 
man.  They  are  happily  married,  to  non-professionals, 
and  Amos — or  rather,  Free-   (Continued  on  page  54) 


who  claim  this  is  the  best  story  of  them  ever  written! 
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Glamorous  Gladys,  gifted  Gladys — 
and  a  host  of  other  friendly  and  grate- 
ful adjectives  for  Gladys  Swarthout  in 
this  delightful  new  Paramount  picture, 
"Give  Us  This  Night."  Jan  Kiepura, 
famous  European  Grand  Opera  star, 
is  her  leading  man.  The  scenes  pictured 
above  are,  as  you  may  imagine,  taken 
from  a  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  sequence, 
which  more  or  less  characterizes  the 
story  of  a  fisher  lad  who,  by  a  freak 
of  fortune,  becomes  an  opera  star  and 
finds  that  the  singer  whom  he  adores 
is  pledged  to  the  opera's  manager. 


RADIO  STARS 


White  Studio 


Ben  Pinehot 


Eva  LeGallienne  as  Marguerite 
Gautier,  "La  Dame  aux  Camel- 
lias," with  Richard  Waring,  as 
Armaria1  Duval,  in  Alexandre 
Dumas'  stage  play,  "Camille." 


And  here  is  the  charming  young 
actress  in  one  of  her  most  noted 
and  most  popular  roles,  that  of 
"Peter  Pan,"  in  Barries  play  of 
the  boy  who  wouldn't  grow  up. 


Eva  LeGallienne  discusses  certain  problems  of  radio 


RADIO  IS  the  most  sensitive  medium  in 
the  world  for  dramatic  purposes,  but  it  too 
often  is  used  badly,"  Eva  LeGallienne  told 
me  as  we  sat  down  in  the  book-lined  li- 
brary of  her  New  York  town  apartment. 
"The  very  limitations  of  radio  make  it  an 
important  and  demanding  new  problem 
and  account  for  its  sensitivity,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

Miss  LeGallienne  believes  radio  to  be 
a  great  machinery  for  projecting  all  the 
things  we  see  and  hear  and  feel  in  the 
theatre,  but  the  use  of  sound  only  re- 
moves the  'dimensions'  of  the  theatre 
and  makes  the  difficulty  of  the  artist 
much  greater.  Of  course,  this  difficulty  to  her  is  only 
an  added  incentive. 

Where  the  stage  is  difficult  because  it  is  the  most  com- 
plex of  the  arts,  paradoxically  radio  is  more  difficult  be- 
cause it  is  perhaps  the  simplest  in  its  demands.  That  is 
the  thing  which  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  any  approach 
to  radio  as  a  means  of  transmitting  dramatic  produc- 
tions, according  to  Miss  LeGallienne. 

"Radio  can  use  a  lot  of  practical  and  intelligent  ideas," 
she  said,  "but  someone  with  discrimination  and  judg- 
menl  must  direct  the  development  of  good  ideas,  too.  I 


remember  that  before  I  began  rehearsals  on  one  of  the 
several  dramatic  broadcasts  I  have  done,  the  program 
director  questioned  my  judgment  of  the  value  of  the 
material  in  the  script.    I  told  him  that  there  was  great 
power  and  'punch'  in  the  manuscript.    He  doubted  it. 
but  we  went  ahead  and  he  told  me  afterward  that  he  was 
amazed  at  the  beauty  of  the  program. 
He  said  that  unless  he  had  been  certain, 
D      nnr<r\  'u'  would  have  sworn  the  program  was 

•By  t  xvti \J  not  done  from  the  manuscript  he  bad 

first  read.   Of  course,  this  merely  proves 
SPOONER  that  people  who  know  the  theatre,  and 

know  it  thoroughly,  should  be  used  in  the 
dramatic  programs  of  the  air.  The  finest 
directors,  actors  and  authors  must  be  used 
if  radio  is  to  continue  as  a  dramatic  medium.  I  have 
heard  a  few  good  programs  of  this  kind,  chiefly  in  the 
Lux  series,  but  I  also  have  heard  so  many  dreadful  at- 
tempts that  for  a  long  while  I  was  discouraged  with  the 
possibilities  of  radio.  The  bad  programs  far  outnumber 
the  good  ones." 

Miss  LeGallienne  knows  whereof  she  speaks.  Her 
ideas  on  production  have  culminated  in  some  of  the  high- 
est acclaimed  presentations  in  the  theatre.  "Peter  Pan," 
"Hedda  Gabler,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "L'Aiglon,"  "Alice 
in    Wonderland,"    "Liliom,"  "Camille,"  "The  Cradle 
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The  actress  as 
Juliet,  in  her  own 
stage  production 
of  "Romeo  and 
Juliet." 


Miss  LeGallienne  with 
one  of  her  Cairn  ter- 
riers. Raising  Cairns 
is  her  hobby  and  she 
has  a  kennel  of  them. 


plays 


Song,"  "Alison's 
House,"  to  name 
a  few,  are  among 
the  great  successes 
she  has  produced, 
directed,    and  in 
which  she  has  acted 
in    leading  roles. 
She's  thirty-six,  and 
has  managed  to  cram 
into  twenty  years  of 
activity  in  the  theatre 
a   list  of  accomplish- 
ments that  rival  those 
of  the  great  figures  of 
the  stage  of  all  time. 

Asked  about  her  will- 
ingness to  consider  radio 
as  a  means   of  expression 
for  her  ideas,  she  said : 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
some  very  detailed  plans  worked 
out  now  for  the  presentation  of 
radio   programs   in   the  dramatic 
field.     I  really  would  like  to  use 
radio  for  the  (Continued  on  page  100) 


PLAYS . . 


Jimmy  tells  you  himself 
why  he  is  now  off  the  air 


HELLO  FOLKS,  dis  is  Claudius  B.  Bowers 
speakin' — "B"  for  Brainy.  Ah-h-h-h-h  .  .  . 
dere  it  goes!  Still  in  character.  Believe  me, 
folks,  de  strain  wuz  terrific !  It  wuz  collossal  ' 
It  wuz  stupenjuous !  An'  I  couldn't  take  it. 
When  we  finally  got  de  stage  show,  Jumbo. 
opened  and  runnin'  smooth,  I  t'ought  my  troubles  wuz 
over.  But  dey  wuz  just  beginnin'.  It  got  so  every  time 
I  seen  a  circus  poster,  or  smelled  a  elephant,  I  held  out 
my  hand  for  a  script  an'  got  ready  for  a  rehearsal.  It  wuz 
a  vicious  circle,  dat's  what  it  wuz.  When  I  seen  a  circus 
I  t'ought  of  a  microphone ;  an'  when  I  seen  a  microphone 
I  t'ought  of  a  circus.  A  vicious  circle — an'  I  wuz  goin' 
around  in  it.  It  wuz  bewilderin'  ...  it  wuz  exasperatin' 
.  .  .  an'  it  wuz  positively  remunerative! 

I  got  dat  word  from  a  lady  dat  interviewed  me  once. 
"Mr.  Durante,"  she  says — and  wit'  dat  I  perks  up  my 
ears.    It's  been  weeks  since  anyone  called  me  Mister. 

"Mr.  Durante,"  she  says,  "what  is  your  dominant  rea- 
son for  engaging  in  this  occupation?" 

I  looks  at  her  shrewdly.  I  gives  her  de  penetratin'  eye. 
"It's  a  lie!"  I  says.  "It's  a  conspiracy,  dat's  what  it  is. 
You  been  talkin'  to  my  enemies." 

I  intimidated  her.  So  she  modifies  d'  statement.  "1 
mean,"  she  says,  "are  you  in  this  work  because  it  is  re- 
munerative ?" 

"Naw,  lady,"  I  tells  her  wit'  perfect  candor.  "I  gives 
my  all  for  my  art  .  .  .  because  dere's  money  in  it.  Sac- 
rificin'  my  genius  on  d'  altar  of  commercialism,  dat's  what 
I'm  doin'." 

She  was  chagrined.  She  turns  her  head  away  to  hide 
her  embarrassment.  I  turns  my  nose  away,  to  bide  my 
head.  Dey  finds  us  dat  way  two  hours  later,  covered  wit* 
confusion.  To  make  her  feel  better,  I  sends  her  a  auto- 
graphed picture.  She  sends  me  a  dictionary.  De  score 
is  tied,  wit*  Durante  leadin'  by  a  nose! 

An'  speakin'  of  noses  ...  let  me  tell  you  about  mine. 
When  I  was  a  little  kid,  down  on  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  I  didn't  take  the  schnozzle  serious.  Dere  was 
plenty  of  nasal  competition  in  dem  days.  All  kinds  ;» 
noses:  long  noses,  short  noses,  eaglebeaks  and  pollv 
beaks,  hook  noses  and  Roman  noses.  An'  mine  was  de 
noblest  Roman  of  dem  all.  It  was  roamin'  all  over  my 
face !  Noses  was  a  staple  commodity — every  kid  had  one. 
Universal,  dat's  what  dey  was.   An'  mine  was  Paramount- 

I  used  to  be  self-conscious  (Continued  on  page  944 


IT  PAKES  PPM  E 


Irving  Berlin  offers  advice 
for  eager  young  composers 

BY  HELEN  HARRISON 


IF  THERE  is  anyone  who  could  be  regarded 
as  knowing  all  there  is  to  know  about  writing 
song  hits,  it  would  be  Irving  Berlin,  who  re- 
cently has  been  named  in  a  nation-wide  radio 
poll  as  the  composer  most  popular  with  Ameri- 
can audiences,  runners-up  being  Victor 
Herbert,  George  Gershwin,  Beethoven  and  Franz  Shu- 
bert,  in  the  order  named. 

Berlin,  who  brilliantly  composed  the  first  complete 
musical  score  of  his  career  for  Top  Hat,  which  co-stars 
Fred  Astaire  and  Ginger  Rogers,  is,  in  a  manner  of  speak- 
ing, "going  into  his  dance"  on  Follow  the  Fleet,  with 
these  same  stars. 

Yet  radio,  the  veteran  composer  insists,  offers  an  un- 
paralleled opportunity  for  tunesmiths  to  get  their  songs 
before  the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  shortest  space 
of  time.  It  may  be  said  that  when  a  number  is  popular 
it  rolls  up  a  vast  tidal  air  wave  which  literally  sweeps  the 
country ! 

But  how  does  one  write  a  song  hit? 

Does  the  music  come  first,  or  the  lyrics? 

Is  it  inspiration,  pure  chance  or  just  plain  hard  work? 

Could  you  do  it,  or  could  I  ? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  being  hurled  in  the 
direction  of  Berlin,  Gordon  and  Ravel,  Kern  and  other 
Royal  Highnesses  of  Hits  who  are  turning  out  tunes  we 
whistle  and  hum  or  to  which  we  tango. 

"Writing  music  and  lyrics,"  he  says,  very  seriously,  "is 
a  peculiar  'business'  without  formulae — it  is  really  a  mix- 
ture of  inspirational  bolts  from  the  blue  and  long  and 
wearisome  sessions  of  sweatful  grinding.  If  a  composer 
isn't  satisfied  to  plug  and  plug  and  plug  some  more,  he 
might  better  give  it  up  at  the  first  bar — of  music  I  mean  !" 

It  took  Berlin  exactly  six  weeks  of  intensive  grinding 
and  two  months  of  polishing  for  him  to  complete  No 
Strings,  Isn't  This  a  Lovely  Day,  Top  Hat,  Cheek  to 
Cheek  and  PiccoJino.  But,  as  he  says,  "they  don't  all 
come  alike."    For  instance,  he  wrote  the  Cheek  to  Cheek 

song  in  a  single  night,  starting 
one  evening  and  finishing  music 
and  lyrics  shortly  after  daylight ! 
He  didn't  even  touch  the  number 
again,  since  it  was  received  with 
gratifying  enthusiasm.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  spent  three  weeks 
{Continued  on  page  91) 
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The  micro- 
phone  gives  Irving 
Berlin  an  immediate 
check  on  his  work,  as 
he  composes  his  mel- 
odies and  lyrics  and 
plays  them  back. 
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By  HELEN 
IRWIN 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Melton  on  their  yacht, 
"Melody".  Center  pic- 
ture, scene  from  "Stars 
Over  Broadway." 


THAT  HANDSOME  DEVIL  OF 


HA  VIC  YOU  ever  dreamed  of  success  and 
money  and  what  you  would  do  when  you  had 
them?  Travel,  maybe.  Or  indulge  in  lovely 
clothes  or  some  expensive  hobby?  But  most 
of  all  you've  probably  imagined  being  able  to 
make  any  choice  you  wished.  "Now  that  I'm 
a  success,  I  can  do  whatever  I  want!" 

Like  all  of  us.  James  Melton  had  those  dreams.  Now 
he  is  achieving  them.  For  eight  years  he  has  sung  over 
the  air  and  long  has  been  one  of  radio's  favorite  tenors. 
Perhaps  you  saw  the  recent  picture  he  made  for  Warner 
Brothers?  It  won  him  a  long-term  contract.  He  has 
just  signed  a  new  radio  contract  as  well.  Jimmy,  that 
handsome  young  devil  of  the  air,  is  at  the  place  in  lift' 
where  he  can  look  around  and  decide  what  he  wants  to 
do  with  his  success. 

I  asked  him  the  other  clay  what  his  choice  would  be. 
I  know  he  likes  boats  and  owns  a  beautiful  one.  1 
pictured  him  spending  long  hours  lazing  around  on  the 
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deck,  with  his  wife  and  a  few  friends,  enjoying  the 
security  hard  work  had  won  for  him.  Gay,  good-looking 
and  friendly,  I  thought  of  him  flitting  about  from  one 
gay  place  to  another,  laughing,  talking,  being  admired. 
1  saw  him  saying  to  himself,  as  many  other  successful 
people  have  said  ; 

"I've  got  the  world  by  the  tail.  Watch  what  1  do 
with  it!" 

So  1  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  jolt. 

"What  am  I  going  to  do?"  Jimmy  said.  "I'm  going j 
to  learn  to  sing." 

It  was  like  hearing  Paul  Whiteman  announce  that  he) 
was  going  to  learn  to  lead  a  band,  or  Fred  Astaire  de-j 
clare  that  he  would  take  a  few  tap  lessons.    1  must  have 
looked  my  amazement. 

"Look,"  Jimmy  went  on,  "all  my  life 
I've  wanted  to  sing.  Sometimes  1  sing 
well  and  sometimes  I  don't.  I  know  it. 
But  now,  for  {Continued  on  page  98) 


FRENCH  GIRLS  ARE  WISER 


Odette  Myrtil  reveals 
some  pertinent  facts! 

By  HELEN  HOVER 


YOU  American  women,"  said  Odette  Myrtil 
with  an  impatient  nod  of  her  sleek,  well- 
coiffed  head,  "you  do  not  know  it,  but  your 
bridge  games — they  are  your  worst  enemy." 

She  was  seated  in  her  Hotel  Plaza  suite, 
high  up  in  New  York's  smart  Fifties.  Two 
telephones  were  jangling  constantly  and,  in  spite  of  a 
maid  and  secretary  to  take  the  messages,  la  Myrtil  always 
bounced  up  and  answered  the  phone  herself.  Her  voice 
is  throaty  and  hearty,  with  but  a  slight  French  burr  and 
she  was  receiving  and  accepting  invitations  right  and 
left.  Luncheon  at  the  River  Club?  Yes,  yes.  Cocktails 
at  Clara  Belle's  this  afternoon?    I'll  be  there!    Meet  vou 


Odette  Myrtil 


Kay  l.ee  Jackson 


at  dinner  at  So-and-So's  this  evening.  Au  revoir  until 
eight,  cherie.  A  theatre  first-night  tomorrow?  Just 
love  it ! 

How  does  she  do  it? 

Two  immense  chows  leaped  in  from  another  room  and 
immediately  deposited  themselves  on  either  side  of  their 
mistress,  so  she  let  the  telephones  hang  while  she  ca- 
ressed their  silky  backs  and  continued  talking.  The  dogs, 
incidentally,  are  named  "Foo"  and  "One-Two."  "One- 
Two"  because  he  is  her  second  dog. 

"A  group  of  women  will  get  together  and  play  bridge, 
bridge,  bridge,"  Odette  returned  to  her  subject.  "All 
afternoon  long.  Soon  what  happens?"  A  shrug  of  those 
expressive  Gallic  shoulders.  "You  dress  to  show  off 
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William  Haussler 

Odette  broadcasts  in  "Evening  in  Paris." 


before  these  women,  you  talk  to  make  an  impression  on' 
these  women.  Women — women — women.  A  man  does' 
not  like  the  same  personality  that  a  woman  does.  Nor  j 
the  same  type  of  clothes,  either.  So  when  you  try  to  J 
please  your  many  women  friends,  very  often  you  dis-i 
please  your  men  friends.  That  is  why  French  women 1 
have  very  few  women  friends.  They  dress,  talk,  act — tc 
please  men.    It  is  an  art." 

Crossing  her  long,  tapering  legs,  she  went  on: 
"America  is  a  feminine  country.  In  France,  a  woman  is 
under  the  thumb  of  her  parents  and,  after  she  is  rnarried, 
her  husband  dominates  her.  She  is  not  allowed  to  thinli 
as  freely,  or  to  act  as  independently  as  the  American  girl. 
There  are  not  as  many  divorces  in  France  as  here  because 
the  woman  resigns  herself  to  her  mate,  come  what  may. 
In  a  way  that  is  a  great  pity.  There  is  no  unhappiej 
sight  than  that  of  a  woman  who,  for  financial  reasons] 
must  continue  to  live  with  a  man  she  does  not  love. 
American  women  are  lucky  because  they  generally  car 
get  along  on  their  own.  They  know  how  to  stand  or 
their  own  two  feet.  They  do  not  have  to  hang  on  to 
man  merely  because  he  is  a  meal  ticket." 

That  you  will  admit,  is  mighty  plain  language,  an< 
with  a  bitter  edge  of  truth  to  it.  But  she  isn't  talking 
through  her  new  Milgrim  chapeau.  Odette  herself  has 
been  married  twice.  She  has.  a  handsome,  sixteen-yearj 
old  son,  Bob  Adams,  by  her  first  husband.  But  it  is 
with  her  present  husband  that  she  has  found  her  greatesj 
happiness.  He  is  Stanley  Logan,  a  director  with  Warner' 
Brothers.  His  job  made  it  necessary  for  Odette  to  pack 
up  her  doodads  and  live  in  Hollywood  for  a  while. 

"There,"  she  says.  "I  thought  I  would  go  in  the  movies! 
So  I  get  myself  a  manager  and  soon  I  am  l>efore  the  at| 
tention  of  all  the  big  executives  in  Hollywood.  Thei 
look  at  me  and  beam.  Oh  yes,  yes,  they  say,  1  am  a- 
what  you  call  it? — oh,  'a  natural'  for  pictures.  'We  wi 
make  of  you  another  Fifi  Dorsay,'  they  tell  me.  But 
don't  want  to  be  another  Fifi  Dorsay — "  an  emphal 
stamp  of  her  well-shod  feet.    "I  (Continued  on  pa<je  58\ 


Unless  Camels  thoroughly  please  you— 
they  cost  you  nothing! 


Camels  are  mild  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word — mild  in  flavor  and, 
even  more  important,  so  mild  you 
can  smoke  all  you  want. 

To  emphasize  our  confidence  that 
you  will  recognize  the  superiority 
of  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos... we 
want  you  to  try  them  at  our  risk. 

See  if  you  don't  agree  with  Mrs. 
Allston  Boyer,  Miss  Dorothy  Paine, 
Mrs.  William  Wetmore,  and  the 
other  discerning  women  through- 
out the  country  who  have  learned 
that  in  cigarettes  the  cost  of  the 
tobaccos  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  blended  are  all-important. 


MRS.  ALLSTON  BOYER  (Above):  "I  notice  that  if  I'm  tired 
a  Camel  freshens  me  up.  Lots  of  people  have  told  me  the 
same  thing.  I  can  smoke  all  I  want,  too,  and  they  never 
upset  my  nerves." 

MISS  DOROTHY  PAINE  (Above  right): "Of  course  I  smoke 
Camels.  They  have  such  a  grand,  smooth  flavor.  And  they 
never  make  my  nerves  jumpy.  When  I'm  all  tired  out,  a 
Camel  sets  me  right  again." 

MRS.  WILLIAM  T.  WETMORE  (Right) :  "Everywhere  you 
go  they're  smoking  Camels.  Their  smoother,  richer  flavor 
seems  to  fit  in  with  the  gayer  life  we  are  leading  again.  They 
are  made  from  more  expensive  tobaccos." 


V 


/ 


Camels  are  made  from  finer,  MORE 
EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS-Turkishand 
Domestic — than  any  other  popular  brand. 


lonevAck  SnvllaUon 
to  hy  Gcimels 

_        .     if  vou  don't  find 

tbem  the  mildest,  best  »  ^  ^ 

eve,  smohed,  ^n  the  PaeU  *  ^  ^ 
ottbee^ettesmatto-  ^  ^  ^ 

a  month  from  tb.s  date  ^ 
fund  your  full  p-cbase  P»ee,  P 
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£  1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co. 


RADIO  STARS 


WIN  BACK 


LINES, 
DRY  SKIN 

say:  "Getting 
on  in  years  " 


COARSE  PORES 

say:  "Slim  chances 
for  good  times!" 


Miss  Isabel  Parker  has  that  exquisite  but  delicate  type  of  skin  which  often  gets 
lined  early:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  actually  ends  dryness— smooths  away  little  lines.1* 


—rouse  that  faulty  Under  Skin 


A PRETTY  skin  always  wins  friendly 
glances!  It's  not  surprising  that  a 
coarse  or  dull  skin  is  the  reason  many  a 
nice  girl  is  hardly  noticed.  Blackheads, 
blemishes  draw  positive  criticism.  Men 
seem  to  think  that  a  good  skin  comes 
naturally! 

But  actually  that  good  skin  is  some- 
thing most  of  us  have  to  work  for — And 
can  win! 

When  lines  come — blackheads,  blem- 
ishes—  it's  a  sign  that  under  the  skin  you 
see,  something  has  gone  wrong. 

How  to  reach  the  under  tissues 

Look  at  the  diagram  of  the  skin  below. 
See  the  nerves,  fibres,  glands  in  the  under 
layers.  In  your  teens,  these  busily  carry 
nourishment  to  your  skin.  When  they 
slow,  skin  faults  begin. 

You've  got  to  fight  these  skin  faults  off 


Where  Skin 
Age  begins.. 


Just  below  that 
dark  layer,  tiny 
glands,  cells,  muscle  and 
nerve  fibres  keep  outer 
skin  young.  When  they 
slow — skin  dries  out,  ages  I 


.  .  .  rouse  that  faulty  underskin.  And  you 
can!  — by  faithful  use  of  Pond's  invigor- 
ating deep-skin  treatment. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream,  with  its  specially 
processed  fine  oils,  travels  deep  into  the 
pores.  Right  away  it  softens  dirt— Floats 
out  the  clogging  matter. 


Eleanor  Gould 


Now  your  pores  are  free!  Your  skin  is 
ready  for  a  fresh  application  of  this  youth- 
giving  cream.  Pat  it  in  smartly.  Feel  the 
blood  tingling.  Your  skin  alive!  Glowing. 
You  have  wakened  that  sleepy  underskin! 

Do  this  regularly — note  the  improve- 
ment. Color  livened.  Skin  smoother.  In 
time,  pores  refined.  Lines  softened. 

This  famous  Pond's  treatment  does 
more  than  cleanse.  It  brings  to  skin  that 
fresh  vital  look  that  we  all  call  beauty  .  .  . 

Every  night,  pat  in  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  bring 
out  dirt,  make-up,  skin  secretions  .  .  .  Wipe  it 
off!  Pat  in  more  cream  briskly  ...  to  rouse  that 
faulty  underskin,  to  win  back  smooth,  line- 
free  skin! 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  repeat  this 
treatment — Your  skin  becomes  softer  every 
time.  Powder  goes  on  beautifully. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  pure.  Germs  cannot 
live  in  it. 


now  Mrs.  Ludlow  W.  Stevens,  daughter  of  the  late  Jay 
Gould:  "Even  the  first  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream  made  my  skin  seem  finer  textured." 


SPECIAL  9-TRE ATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept.D-128  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush  special 
tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treat- 
ments, with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Pow- 
der. I  enclose  iof  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name  


Street. 


Copyright.  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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RADIO  STARS 


cruJi 


WILL  LEAD  A  LOVELIER  LIFE 
ALL  .  .  WEEK  .  .  LONG! 


GLAZO  IS  WORLD-FAMOUS 
FOR  BEAUTY  AND  LONG  WEAR 

WOMEN  are  becoming  more  critical, 
more  discriminating  in  the  beauty 
preparations  they  use.  They  expect  a 
nail  polish  not  only  to  be  outstandingly 
lovely  but  to  apply  easily  without 
streaking  and  to  wear  for  days  longer 
than  polishes  they  used  to  know. 

Because  Glazo  has  these  virtues,  its 
fame  has  circled  the  world.  It  is  famous 
for  its  glorious  fashion-approved  shades. 
It  is  famous  for  solving  the  streaking 
problem  and  for  amazing  ease  of  appli- 
cation. It  is  famous  for  giving  2  to  L 
days  longer  wear,  without  peeling  or 
chipping. 

Glazo  shares  its  success  with  you,  and 
is  now  only  20  cents.  Do  try  it,  and  see 
how  much  lovelier  your  hands  can  be! 


ui.tr 

20 

CENTS  m 

IN  CANADA    2S  CENTS 


GLAZO S 


(Continued  from  page  41) 


man  Gosden — has  two  growing  children, 
a  boy  of  seven  and  a  girl  of  five,  to  whom 
he  is  as  devoted  as  any  fond  parent. 

There  is  only  one  difference,  one  diver- 
gence from  the  norm !  And  that  is  the 
enforced  duality  of  their  lives.  If  Amos 
wants  to  go  to  New  York,  Andy  must  go, 
too.  If  Andy  wants  to  go  to  Washington, 
Amos  must  pack  his  bags  and  go  along. 
Once  they  got  as  far  as  making  separate 
arrangements — Andy  was  to  go  to  New 
York  on  some  pleasure  trip  of  his  own 
and  Amos  was  to  stay  at  home,  so  that  he 
could  attend  a  football  game  he  was  inter- 
ested in.  But  they  began  to  think :  Sup- 
pose the  weather  changed,  suppose  some- 
thing happened  to  delay  Andy  in  New 
York.  Suppose  they  were  unable  to 
bridge  the  distance  and  get  together  for 
their  broadcast  Monday  evening?  The 
time  was  too  short,  the  distance  too  great 
— they  could  not  take  a  chance  on  disap- 
pointing  the  eager  thousands  who  would 
tune  in  on  their  favorite  program  at  seven 
or  eleven  (eastern  time)  Monday  night. 
(To  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  listeners 
in  west  and  east,  Amos  and  Andy  broad- 
cast at  seven  o'clock  for  the  eastern  cir- 
cuit and  again  at  eleven,  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  for  the  western  audience.) 

So  that  plan  was  given  up  and  an  ad- 
justment made.  Many  adjustments  have 
had  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  of  twinship!  Two  men  could  not 
possibly  live  together  so  intimately  with- 
out some  arguments  and  many  inevitable 
compromises.  But  they  have  learned  each 
other's  foibles,  learned  to  avoid  fanning 
the  little  sparks  that  so  easily  might  cause 
a  conflagration. 

"We  know  each  other  pretty  well  by 
this  time,"  Charlie  Correll,  who  is  Andy, 
chuckled.  "We  each  know  what  the  other 
wants  and  we  don't  antagonize  each 
other." 

But  this  living  closer  than  most  brothers 
ever  do  has  its  compensations.  In  the  be- 
ginning, when  they  first  met  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  same  producing  company, 
they  felt  an  immediate  attraction  for  each 
other,  a  definite  bond  of  liking  and  inter- 
est that  the  years  have  but  strengthened 
and  cemented.  That  bond  became  the 
foundation  of  their  very  lives.  On  it  was 
built  their  career,  their  success.  But  it 
has  brought  them  more  than  can  be 
summed  up  in  those  two  words.  It  has 
brought  them  a  deeply  satisfying  compan- 
ionship, an  understanding  friendship  such 
as  all  men  dream  of  and  few  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  realize. 

What  fun,  for  instance,  in  the  midst  of 
a  busy  hour  of  working  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  script,  to  say:  "Let's  go  to 
Washington  tonight,  for  some  hunting  or 
fishing*"  And  to  know  that  the  other  will 
agree  enthusiastically  :    "Let's  !" 

Fun,  too,  the  actual  preparation  of  their 
scripts.  They  come  into  their  office,  two 
well-dressed,  successful-looking  men,  con- 
fer with  their  secretary,  read  their  per- 
sonal mail  and  their  fan  mail.  Then, 
spurred  on  by  a  sense  of  fleeting  time, 
they  strip  off  their  coats  and  get  to  work 


in  real  earnest — Charlie  Correll  at  the 
typewriter,  Freeman  Gosden  on  his  feet, 
on  his  toes !  They  go  over  the  broadcast 
of  the  preceding  night,  mull  over  the  cur- 
rent events,  decide  what  they  want  to  talk 
about  tonight.  And  as  they  talk,  the  two  \ 
men  their  friends  know  as  Gosden  and 
Correll  merge  into  the  two  more  widely 
known  characters  of  their  own  invention, 
Amos  and  Andy.  Amos  dictates,  with 
Andy's  helpful  suggestions,  and  Andy's 
nimble  ringers  take  it  down.  Thus  it  takes 
shape  on  paper  and  in  their  minds  and 
without  further  rehearsal,  the  two  are ) 
ready  to  go  on  the  air  at  the  appointed 
times.  And  thousands  of  eager,  respon- 
sive listeners  chuckle  over  the  complicated 
situations  Amos  and  Andy  get  themselves 
into,  enjoying  the  dialect  and  the  charac-  j 
tcrizations  so  typical  of  the  race  they  por- 
tray. 

They  used  to  write  their  scripts  in  ad-  1 
vance,  particularly  when  they  were  plan- 
ning one  of  their  frequent  hunting  trips.  . 
But  they  found  it  didn't  work :  the  scripts  . 
lost  in  freshness,  in  interest.  This  other 
method  of  writing  but  a  few  hours  before 
they  go  on  the  air  gives  them  a  chance  to 
keep  up  to  the  minute  in  their  choice  of 
subjects,  to  incorporate  such  newsy  items 
as  the  Louis-Baer  fight  last  fall  or  the 
general  trend  in  current  events.  Also  it 
keeps  them  on  their  toes.  There  is  no 
relaxing,  no  taking  their  job  for  granted. 
No  getting  slipshod  or  careless  or  indif- 
ferent, or  reading  lackadaisically  some- 
thing written  and  lost  interest  in  weeks 
before. 

They've  got  to  be  keenly,  alertly  on  the 
job,  day  in  and  day  out — even  those  be- 
fore-mentioned  days   when   they   seek  a 
little  relaxation  and  rest  in  their  favorite  i 
sport  of  hunting.    They  choose  Washing- 
ton for  these  outings  usually,  because  they 
have  many  friends  there  and  because  they 
can  broadcast  from  there  on  open  wires. 
But  they've  got  to  prepare  their  script  and 
do  their  day's  job  no  matter  how  the  tish • 
run  or  the  birds  fly !    They  have  had  only 
one  real  vacation  in  the  last  ten  years- 
it  is  just  a  little  over  ten  years  (ten  in1 
January)    since   they   started   doing  dia-< 
logue  together  on  the  air. 

The  road  that  led  them  to  the  present 
pinnacle  on  which  they  stand  so  firmly 
was  not  too  easy  or  too  plainly  marked. 
They  had  no  theatrical  background,  noi 
training  on  the  stage.  Freeman  F.  Gos-i 
den  (Amos)  was  born  in  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  a  real  southern  background,; 
with  a  Kentucky  mother  and  a  father  who 
served  in  the  Confederate  army — which 
accounts  for  the  authenticity  of  his  dialect 
and  characterizations.  He  began  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  salesman,  first  for  a 
tobacco  company,  later  for  an  automobiW 
concern  and  was  in  the  navy  during  th« 
war. 

Charles  J.  Correll  (Andy)  was  born  id 
Peoria,  Illinois,  but  he.  too,  had  southern 
connections,  for  his  grandmother  was  li 
cousin  of  Jefferson  Davis.  He  went  inn 
the  construction  business  witli  his  iathflj 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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ihe  Girl  who  Married  your  Husband 


Have  gnawing  fears  and  worries 
withered  the  bloom  of  her 
romance?  Or  did  she  discover 
"Lysol"  in  time? 

LIKE  every  woman,  you  started 
out  with  certainty  that  your 
marriage  would  be  different.  No  mis- 
understandings. All  harmony. 

Some  marriages  do  succeed  in  pre- 
serving those  ideals.  You  might  be 
surprised  to  know  how  often  they 
owe  much  of  their  success  to  "Lysol". 

Doctors  know  that  back  of  most 
marriage  failures  is  the  old,  old  story 
of  a  woman's  fear — bred  of  misin- 
formation and  half-truths  about 
marriage  hygiene.  Fortunately,  more 
and  more  women  today  are  learning 
the  facts... that  much  of  their  fear  is 
needless.  "Lysol"  has  earned  the 
confidence  of  the  millions  of  women 
who  have  used  it. 

Two  special  qualities  of  "Lysol" 
make  it  exceptionally  valuable  in 
antiseptic  marriage  hygiene.  First, 
it  has  the  property  of  spreading,  of 
reaching  germs  in  folds  of  tissue 
where  ordinary  methods  do  not 
reach.  And  second,  "Lysol"  remains 
effective  in  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  (such  as  mucus,  serum,  pus, 
etc.) — when  some  other  antiseptics 
lose  their  germ-killing  power  partly 
or  even  totally.  Yet  the  dependa- 
bility and  gentleness  of  "Lysol" — ■ 
in  the  solutions  recommended — are 
such  that  leading  doctors  commonly 
use  it  in  the  delicate  operation  of 
childbirth. 


You  will  find  that  the  use  of 
"Lysol"  brings  you  a  reassuring  sense 
of  antiseptic  cleanliness.  But  more 
important — it  relieves  your  mind  of 
that  constantly  recurring  worry,  fear 
and  suspense,  which  no  husband 
ever  really  understands. 

A  booklet  of  valuable  information 
on  this  important  subject,  is  yours 
for  the  asking.. .just  mail  the  coupon 
below. 

The  6  Special  Features  of  "Lysol" 

1.  Safety.. ."Lysol"  is  gentle  and  reli- 
able. It  contains  no  harmful  free  caustic 
alkali. 

2.  Effectiveness. .."Lysol"  is  a  true 
germicide,\vh'ich  means  that  it  kills  germs 


NEW!  LYSOL  HYGIENIC  SOAP... 

for  hands,  complexion,  bath.  A 
fine,  firm,  white  soap,  with  the 
added  deodorant  property  of 
"Lysol".  Protects  longer  against 
body  odors,  without  leaving 
strong  after-odor.  Washes  away 
germs  and  perspiration  odors. 
Get  a  cake  at  your  favorite  drug 
counter. 


 V  > 
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under  practical  conditions. ..even  in  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  (such  as  dirt, 
mucus,  serum,  pus,  etc.).  Some  other 
antiseptics  don't  work  when  they  meet 
with  these  conditions. 

3.  Penetration. .."Lysol"  solutions,  be- 
cause of  their  low  surface  tension,  spread 
into  hidden  folds  of  the  skin,  and  thus 
virtually  search  out  germs. 

4.  Economy... "Lysol",  because  it  is  con- 
centrated, costs  less  than  one  cent  an 
application  in  the  proper  solution  for 
feminine  hygiene. 

5.  Odor... The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol" 
disappears  immediately  after  use. 

6.  Stability  .  .  ."Lysol"  keeps  its  full 
strength,  no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept, 
no  matter  how  often  it  is  uncorked. 

FACTS  MARRIED  WOMEN  SHOULD  KNOW 

LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  RS-4 

Sole  Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant 

Please  send  me  the  book  called  "LYSOL  vs.  GERMS", 

with  facts  about  Feminine  Hygiene  and  other  uses  of 

"Lysol". 

Na  me  , 


Streets 
City- 


Stale. 


6  1936,  Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc. 
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NOTHING  BUT 
THE  TRUTH  ? 


e  r  r  y 
Cooper 


Stars  of  the  air  frankly 


l\  /he  answer  their  fans'  questions 


Ritz." 


Lower  left,  Margaret  Speaks,  soprano  soloist  of  "The  Voice  of  Firestone." 
Next  above,  Kate  Smith,  whose  fine  program  is  continuously  popular. 
Upper  left,  Frances  Langford,  successful  both  in  radio  and  in  movies. 
Center,  above,  Eddie  Cantor  in  a  scene  from  his  movie,  "Strike  Me  Pink." 
Upper   right,   Major   Bowes,   whose  Amateur   Hour   remains  unrivalled. 


Do  You  Resent  Having  People 
Ask  You  to  Perform  at  a  Party 
and,  if  So,  Why? 

Harriet  Hilliard:  "Yes  .  .  .  one 
always  appears  at  a  disadvantage, 
and  people  never  take  that  into  con- 
sideration, SO  it  boils  down  to  doing 
yourself  a  great  deal  of  harm." 

.11  Pearce:  "I'm  not  fond  of  per- 
forming at  parties,  but  if  they  get 
me  started  it's  just  too  bad  for  all 
concerned." 

Ted  Hammcrstcin :  "Yes!" 

John  Barclay:  "That  depends  .  .  . 
being  turned  on  like  a  faucet  is  some- 
times annoying." 

Donald  Novis:  "Not  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  Hut  I  find  that 
when  I'm  working,  performing  at 
parties  is  quite  a  strain  on  my  voice, 
coming  as  it  does  on  top  of  three  or 
four  daily  shows." 

Myrtle  Vail:  "I  most  certainly 
do  .  .  .  and  'celebrity  nites'  give  me 


a  pain  in  the  neck  ...  it  isn't  nice 
to  have  to  'sing  for  your  supper'.1] 

Lucy  Monroe:  "If  the  people  are 
my  friends  and  I'm  not  tired  from 
work.  I'm  delighted — if  they  just 
want  to  see  the  elephant  jump  the 
fence,  I'll  be  darned  if  I  will!!  Just 
a  mean  type !" 

Pritci  Scheff:  "I  do  not  resent  it, 
if  it  is  done  at  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  way  by  my  friends." 

Jerry  Belcher:  "Xot  in  the  least 
...  I  never  get  a  chance  over  the  air. 
In  our  show  I  am  not  the  performer. 
The  person  being  questioned  does  all 
the  performing." 

Anne  Jamison:  "I  love  to  b 
asked  and  enjoy  doing  it." 

Betty  Lou  Ccrson:  "Yes.  I  do 
One's  friends  are  so  much  mor 
critical  and  seem  to  regard  one  a 
something  similar  to  a  court  jester.' 

Margaret  Speaks:  "No." 

Odette  Myrtil:  "I  don't  mind  if 
I  have  someone  who  can  accompany 
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me  well." 

Claude  Hopkins:  "In  a  way, 
since  I  seldom  get  the  opportunity 
to  attend  a  party,  and,  when  I  do. 
I  like  to  enjoy  myself  and  get  away 
from  music  for  a  while." 

Peter  van  Steed  en:  "I  have  not 
played  an  instrument  for  several 
years,  and,  therefore,  have  a  very 
good  excuse  not  to  perform." 

Eddie  Cantor:  "The  only  parties 
I  ever  attend  are  those  given  by  inti- 
mate friends.  They  know  hetter 
than  to  ask  me  to  'perform'." 

Ossie  Nelson:  "I  do  .  .  .  unless 
there  happens  to  be  a  capable  ac- 
companist. I  hate  to  impose  a  bum 
performance  on  my  friends." 


Countess  Olga  Albani,  lovely 
soprano  soloist  whose  voice  is 
a  sparkling  feature  of  the  Sun- 
day night  "Life  Is  a  Song"  pro- 
gram  on   the    NBC  network. 


Donna  Damerel:  "That  depends 
on  what  kind  of  party  it  is." 

Major  Edward  Bowes:  "I  am 
not  a  performer  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word." 

Frances  Lang  ford:  "Yes  .  .  .  be- 
cause singing  for  small  groups  makes 
me  nervous  as  a  cat." 

Elsie  Hitz:  "I  don't  resent  it.  but 
I  haven't  any  parlor  tricks  other  than 
singing  a  little,  and  I  always  get  ner- 
vous doing  that." 

Patti  Pickens:  "If  I  go  to  a  party 
prepared  to  sing.  I  don't  object  to 
being  called  upon.  But  if  I  go  to 
have  a  good  time  it  is  terribly  an- 
noying to  have  someone  insist  on  my 
'warbling'." 

June  Meredith:  "Very  much  so. 
Were  I  a  singer  or  a  musician  I 
shouldn't  be  averse  to  favoring  my 
friends  with  a  selection.  Being  a 
dramatic   (Continued  on   page  71) 


his  so  in  im  with  m 
NOW' 

AUDYBT... 


Only  a  year  ago  everyone  felt  so 
sorry  for  Ellen.  She  was  terribly  in 
love  with  Bill,  yet  she  knew  how 
indifferent  he  was. 


I  was  the  one  who  had  courage  to  be 
frank  with  her — "You  have  really 
lovely  eyes  and  hair,  but  I'm  afraid 
you're  getting  Cosmetic  Skin".  .  . 


f  (VP  -s4 


told  her  this  complexion  trouble 
develops  when  powder  and  rouge 
are  not  thoroughly  removed.  She 
began  to  use  Lux  Toilet  Soap  .  .  . 


Her  skin  began  to  improve,  and  Bill 
was  almost  the  first  to  notice.  They're 
going  to  be  married  in  June  .  .  . 


Don't  risk  Cosmetic  Skin! 

IOVELY  skin  wins  romance.  You 
J  don't  want  to  lose  out! 
If  you're  worried  about  Cosmetic  Skin 
— coarseness,  dullness,  tiny  blemishes — 
use  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Its  ACTIVE  lather 
removes  cosmetics  thoroughly,  guards 
against  dangerous  pore  choking.  Use  it 
before  you  put  on  fresh  make-up — 
always  before  you  go  to  bed. 


USE  ROUGE  AND  POWDER? 

yes,  of  course!  but 
thanks  to  luxtoilet 
Soap,  i'm  not  a  bit 

afraid  of  Cosmetic  Skin 


Joan  Ben n  err 
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CLEANS  TEETH 

Half  way  care  of  the  teeth  is 
fooling  thousands  of  people. 
They  clean  their  teeth  regu- 
larly. Yet  they  leave  the  door 
wide  open  to  the  greatest  cause 
of  dental  trouble — soft,  spongy, 
bleeding  gums.  Why  run  this 
risk?  Forhan's  costs  no  more 
than  most  other  tooth  pastes 
and  gives  you  double  protection 
— whitens  teeth  and  safeguards 
gums  at  the  same  time. 

SAVES  GUMS 

Forhan's  is  different  from  all 
other  tooth  pastes.  No  other 
tooth  paste  brings  you  the  fa- 
mous Forhan  formula  —  long 
used  by  dentists  everywhere  to 
combat  gum  troubles.  You  can 
feel  its  healthful  effects  as  soon 
as  you  begin  to  use  Forhan's. 
Shortly  you  see  its  benefits,  too 
— whiter  teeth,  firmer  gums. 
Ask  for  Forhan's  today. 


Forhan's 


WW  SHE  TOLD 

WORN-OUT  HUSBAND 

She  could  have  reproached  him  for 
his  fits  of  temper — his  "all  in"  com- 
plaints. But  wisely  she  saw  in  his 
frequent  colds,  his  "fagged  out," 
"on  edge"  condition  the  very  trouble 
she  herself  had  whipped.  Constipa- 
tion !  The  very  morn- 
ing after  taking  NR 
(Nature's  Remedy),  as 
sheadviscd,  he  felt  like 
himself  again — keenly  I 
alert,  peppy,  cheerful.  NR — the  . 
safe,  dependable,  all-vegetable  ' 
laxative  and  corrective  — 
works  gently,  thoroughly, 
naturally.  It  stimulates  the 
climinative  tract  to  com- 
plete, regular  functioning 
Non-habit-forming. 
Try  a  box  tonight.  \\ 
25c  —  at  druggists. 


^tanck  CfhU  -fixe  Wi5at 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


want  to  be  myself  and  nobody  else.  So 
we  argue  and  argue  and  argue  and  then — " 
shrug  signifying  resignation — "then  we  call 
it  quits." 

Tossing  up  a  four-figured  weekly  salary 
just  because  she  "wouldn't  be  like  some- 
one else"  may  not  quite  make  sense  to 
some  people.  But  this  doesn't  surprise 
those  of  us  who  know  the  story  behind 
Odette  Myrtil.  In  the  past  five  years  or 
so,  her  whole  career  has  been  packed  with 
a  silent  rebellion.  She  has  fought  against 
being  labelled  a  violinist.  And  when  you 
consider  that  from  the  age  of  ten  she  has 
steadily  been  building  a  name  for  herself 
as  a  violin  virtuoso,  it  seems  astonishing. 

Both  her  parents  were  opera  singers 
and  wanted  Odette  to  have  a  concert 
career.  From  the  time  she  was  able  to 
walk,  they  tucked  a  violin  under  her  chin, 
a  bow  in  her  hand  and  she  proceeded  to 
fiddle  away  under  the  supervision  of  some 
of  the  finest  teachers  in  Europe.  If  young 
Odette  hadn't  been  of  an  exploring  turn 
of  mind,  she  might  not  have  suddenly  be- 
come the  "child  Prodigy."  As  it  was, 
though,  one  morning  she  happened  to  run 
into  the  empty  theatre  where  her  parents 
performed,  stepped  on  the  stage,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  practise  on  her  violin  there,  in- 
stead of  in  the  privacy  of  their  hotel 
room.  The  manager  chanced  to  be  sit- 
ting in  the  darkened  theatre  at  the  mo- 
ment.   As  he  saw  the  child  drawing  the 


bow  across  her  violin,  he  sat  upright. 
There,  his  shrewd  showman  sense  told 
him,  was  a  good  bet  for  the  stage.  The 
child  had  remarkable  stage  presence,  he 
observed  and  her  intense  face,  as  she 
caressed  her  violin,  would  be  further 
heightened  under  the  dramatic  glare  of  the 
spotlights.  So  that  night  little  Odette 
Myrtil,  ten  years  old  going  on  eleven, 
stepped  on  the  stage  as  the  "child  wonder 
of  the  violin." 

She  was  a  tremendous  hit  instantly.  And 
from  then  on  Odette  Myrtil  and  the  violin 
became  stage-partners.  They  toured 
through  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Italy, 
England.  They  appeared  at  private  musi- 
cales.  At  large  public  concerts.  At  sump- 
tuous garden  parties.  Everywhere,  it  was 
"Odette  Myrtil,  the  violin  virtuoso." 

But  concert  work  was  very  exacting  and 
young  Miss  Myrtil  was  very  restless,  so 
she  went  into  a  revue  which  was  much 
less  exacting  and  much  more  exciting.  And 
as  the  "child  wonder"  grew  and  blossomed 
into  a  tall,  vivacious  woman,  she  was 
more  and  more  in  demand  by  revue  pro- 
ducers. She  crossed  the  Atlantic  several 
times,  playing  in  America's  "Ziegfeld  Fol- 
lies" one  year,  in  England's  "Chariot's 
Revue"  the  next.  Until  the  Shubert  pro 
ducers  of  Broadway  caught  up  with  he 
and  tied  her  down  to  a  contract  which  kep 
her  on  the  New  York  stages.  Then  starte 
Odette's  rebellion. 


FREE: 


■nullful  fivg-color  1936  C«lcnd»r-Th<>rmomctor.  Also 
IBBlM  Of  NR  ami  Turns.  Si-nd  Btunin  for  pmckinir  anil 
stano  to  A.  H.  Uswla  Co.,  Doiik  G8D4.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


Yes — it's  Jack  Benny!    The  cigar  is  sure  evidence.    Jack,  as  you  may  kno 
is  fond  of  cigars.     And,  from  his  expression,  this  must  be  a  good  one 
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"I  do  not  want  to  play  the  violin  any 
longer,"  she  told  the  amazed  Sluiherts.  "I 
am  an  actress,  a  singer,  a  comedienne. 
Please — please  do  not  have  me  carting  out 
my  violin  every  time  I  walk  on  the  stage. 
I  want  to  forget  about  it.  Let  the  people 
see  me  in  some  other  role." 

But  her  producers,  remembering  her 
reputation  on  the  concert  and  revue  stages 
of  Europe,  were  aghast  at  her  request  and 
proceeded  to  tuck  the  innocent  little  violin 
under  her  protesting  arm. 

"Always — always  the  violin,"  she  says, 
running  her  hands  through  her  chic  black 
bob.  "No  matter  what  show  I  am  in,  or 
what  character  I  portray,  there  it  was. 
They  would  inject  my  violin  in  the  script 
on  the  silliest  pretexts.  Sometimes  it  would 
be  hiding  under  a  sofa,  or  in  the  fire- 
place, or  on  the  chandelier,  and  then  I 
would  walk  out  on  the  stage  and  find  it.  I 
would  have  to  squeal  in  surprise,  'Oh — a 
violin !'  and  play  it  for  a  while. 

"Sometimes  it  was  so  far-fetched,  it  was 
positively  funny.  Like  the  time  when  I 
am  chosen  to  play  the  lead  in  'White 
Lilacs.'  I  am  to  play  the  role  of  George 
Sand,  the  novelist,  and  Miss  Sand  she 
hated — absolutely  hated — music.  At  last  I 
am  happy.  But  Mr.  Shubert  say  to  me 
during  rehearsal :  'You  will  have  to  play 
several  numbers  in  the  show.'  Then  I  see 
red.  'But  Mr.  Shubert,'  I  say,  'I  am  to  be 
George  Sand,  and  she  would  never  even 
touch  a  musical  instrument.  You  will  ruin 
your  character.'  We  fight  like  mad  over 
that,  but  in  the  end  he  wins.  I  have  to 
yank  my  violin  out  of  my  trunk  and  play 
it  once  more." 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  she  is 
particularly  keen  on  her  new  radio  show. 
To  date — and  she  keeps  her  fingers  crossed 
— she  has  not  yet  been  required  by  her 
sponsors  to  play  her  much-abused  instru- 
ment. And  she  hopes  they  won't  ask  her 
to,  either.  For  she  feels  that  radio  has 
really  put  her  on  her  own  as  singer  and 
mistress-of -ceremonies. 

The  Myrtil  femme,  with  her  lithe,  tall 
body  seems  to  have  been  blessed  with  what 
she  calls  "the  American  figure."  But  her 
personality  is  all  French.  No  mistaking  it. 
With  her  quick,  staccato  voice  and  infec- 
tious laugh,  she  is  a  vivid  example  of  the 
observation  that  French  women,  no  matter 
how  plain  their  faces  may  be,  suddenly  be- 
come beautiful  when  they  talk.  Her  eyes 
snap,  her  strong,  slim  fingers  gesticulate, 
her  generous  mouth  parts  in  frequent  wide 
smiles,  her  head  bobs  in  animation. 

"American  girls  are  so  glamorous  and 
lovely!"  Odette  returned  to  the  subject 
of  dress,  which  to  her,  as  to  any  French 
woman,  is  an  important  matter.  "They 
are  slimmer  and  taller  than  the  French. 
French  girls,"  her  lips  pouted  reprovingly, 
"they  eat  too  much.  And  they  do  not 
exercise  enough  because  France  is  an  in- 
land, over-crowded  country  and  has  not 
enough  room  or  facilities  for  many  sports. 
Consequently  the  French  women  are 
shorter,  stockier.  You  talk  about  Paris 
styles.  Yes,  Paris  styles  are  chic  and  set 
the  fashion  trend  for  the  world,  but  do 
you  know — they  are  made  for  the  Ameri- 
can figures,  not  for  the  French !  They 
have  the  long,  graceful  lines  for  the  long, 
athletic  American  forms.  A  tiny,  curvy 
French  woman  in  those  same  clothes  would 
look  ridiculous." 

The  End 
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specialists  and  concluded  that  he  probably 
had  ulcers  of  the  stomach.  He  found  that 
his  only  relief  was  in  a  carefully  super- 
vised diet,  so  he  consulted  Dr.  Hay  and, 
by  adhering  rigidly  to  the  prescribed 
menus,  George  today  is  entirely  well. 

At  about  that  time  Paul  Whiteman, 
Gershwin's  close  friend,  had  succeeded  in 
reducing  his  waist  circumference  from — 
oh,  well,  don't  let's  be  personal — to — er— 
well,  to  more  reasonable  proportions.  He 
had  brought  his  weight  down,  all  right, 
but  was  experiencing  an  even  more  bitter 
struggle  to  keep  it  down.  Indeed,  for  a 
time  Paul's  health  was  threatened  and  all 
who  are  familiar  with  the  tragic  careers 
of  the  late  Lilyan  Tashman  and  Barbara 
LaMarr  realize  what  danger  attends  too 
strenuous  weight  reduction.  Gershwin, 
however,  sent  Whiteman  to  Dr.  Hay. 

The  semi-starvation  diet  upon  which 
W  hiteman  had  placed  himself  to  keep  his 
figure  slim  had  him  headed  in  the  general 
direction  of  the  place  where  very  good 
orchestra  leaders  go  when  they  die.  He 
was  suffering  from  chronic  headaches  and 
nervousness  and  his  resistance  was  at  such 
a  low  ebb  he  was  constantly  catching 
colds.  Dr.  Hay,  however,  showed  him  that 
he  could  eat  plenty  and  still  remain  slim- 
that  is,  slim  for  Paul — and  although  he 
has  been  on  the  diet  now  for  more  than 
a  year,  he  has  regained  none  of  the  weight 
he  lost,  and  he  eats  all  he  desires. 

Just  by  way  of  sharp  contrast  is  the 
case  of  Lily  Pons.  The  singer  consumed 
quantities  of  cream,  butter  and  rich  foods 
of  every  description  in  order  to  gain 
weight,  but  the  net  result  was  to  cultivate 
a  few  facial  blemishes.  Miss  Pons  had 
fallen  off  alarmingly  as  a  result  of  over- 
work and  despite  every  effort  she  was 
unable  to  regain  the  weight  she  had  lost. 
W  hiteman,  meeting  her  one  day,  jokingly 
remarked  that  maybe  she  could  get  some 
of  his  weight  from  Dr.  Hay,  but  Lily 
took  him  seriously  enough  to  consult  the 
dietician.  For  her  the  doctor  naturally 
prescribed  a  different  regimen  from  that 
which  he  had  ordered  for  Whiteman,  but 
today  Miss  Pons'  weight  is,  to  the  pound, 
where  she  wishes  it  to  be. 

Whiteman  couldn't  persuade  Jimmy  Mel- 
ton to  consult  Dr.  Hay  when  Melton  was 
trying  to  lose  weight  in  order  to  be  a  more 
romantic  screen  figure.  Jimmy  persisted 
that  skipping  the  rope,  boxing,  and  other 
forms  of  violent  exercise  would  bring 
about  the  desired  result,  but  all  they  did 
was  to  give  him  a  better  appetite  and, 
consequently,  a  more  rotund  appearance. 
Wise  Marjorie  McClure,  in  private  life 
Mrs.  Jimmy  Melton,  listened  to  White- 
man,  however,  and  paid  a  secret  visit  to 
Dr.  Hay.  She  told  him  Jimmy's  trouble, 
and  went  triumphantly  home  clutching  a 
purse  in  which  was  carefully  secreted  a 
diet  list.  P.S.:  Jimmy  got  the  job,  and 
is  going  to  make  a  seeond  picture. 

With  Gershwin  and  Whiteman  preach- 
ing diet  from  Times  Square  to  Columbus 
Circle — not  to  mention  all  over  the  rest 
of  the  United  States— it  was  not  long  be- 
Fore  their  fellow  radio  stars  were  flock- 
ing to  Dr.  Hay  seeking  aid  for  every  ail- 


ment   from   overweight   to   low  sponsor 

pressure. 

Tito  Guizar,  romantic  Spanish  tenor, 
was  on  the  verge  of  cancelling  his  pro- 
gram because  of  a  throat  ailment  and  had 
been  ordered  by  different  doctors  to  submit 
to  a  tonsilectomy.  Mrs.  Guizar,  one  of 
radio's  most  devoted  wives  and  mothers, 
sought  the  aid  of  Dr.  Hay,  tearing  a  leaf 
from  Mrs.  Melton's  book.  She  had  heard 
that  in  most  cases  a  throat  operation  of 
that  seriousness  cuts  four  or  five  notes 
from  either  the  upper  or  lower  register 
of  a  singer's  voice  and  wisely  she  divined 
that  such  an  operation,  should  it  become 
necessary,  might  seriously  imperil  Tito's 
career.  Dr.  Hay,  however,  prescribed  a 
diet  that  thus  far  has  corrected  the  diffi- 
culty— and  Tito  never  knew  it  until  it  was 
all  over ! 

Xot  even  Rudy  Vallee's  closest  inti- 
mates were  aware  of  the  terrible  toll  of 
his  vitality  the  long-drawn-out  litigation 
over  his  marital  difficulties  took.  Rudy 
never  complains  of  overwork  or  tiredness, 
but  his  nerves  were  stretched  to  the  break- 
ing point,  and  he  was  unable  to  digest 
any  food  at  all  when  he  sought  dietary 
aid.  It  was  a  haggard  and  worn  Rudy 
who.  scarcely  able  to  concentrate  suffi- 
ciently to  listen  to  Dr.  Hay,  carried  away 
with  him  a  prescribed  diet  which,  in  two 
weeks,  returned  him  to  his  old  self. 

All  those  are  cases  of  corrective  diet, 
but  it  is  as  a  preventive  measure  that  most 
of  radio's  stars  seek  Dr.  Hay's  aid.  Webb, 
Duey,  Connie  Gates,  and  a  host  of  singers, 
aware  of  the  dictum  of  the  late  Herbert 
Witherspoon.  president  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  Company  and  a  noted  vocal 
teacher,  that  "correct  eating  is  as  impor- 
tant to  the  singer  as  vocal  lessons,''  realize 
the  importance  to  their  work  of  correct 
eating. 

Dr.  Hay,  with  regard  to  the  layman's 
awe  of  such  expressions  as  "alkali."  "acid 
condition,"  "carbohydrate,"  and  what  not, 
sums  up  briefly  and  succinctly  the  one  big 
"don't"  for  radio  stars. 

"Don't."  he  warns,  "mix  your  proteins 
and  starches  if  you  want  to  keep  in  perfect 
broadcasting  form." 

That's  about  all  there  is  to  it.  Here, 
for  instance,  is  the  simple  regimen  that 
Dr.  Hay  ordered  for  the  first  week  in 
each  case,  except  those  of  Rudy  Yallee 
and  Lily  Pons. 

First  three  days :  nothing  but  citrus 
fruits  juices — from  lemons,  oranges, 
grapefruit,  or  tomato  juice. 

Remainder  of  week  : 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit  juice  or  fresh  fruit 
Milk 

LUNCH 

Vegetable  soup  or  cooked  vegetable 
Fresh  vegetable  salad,  oil  and  lemon 
dressing  or  sour  cream 
Buttermilk 

DINNER 

Grape  Juice 
Carrot  Sticks  Cucumber  fiiugs  ^ 
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When  they  were  making  "Give  Us  This 
Night,"  at  the  Paramount  studios,  af- 
ternoon tea  was  a  feature  of  the  daily 
routine.  Gladys  Swarthout,  who  plays 
the  leading  role  in  this  musical,  oppo- 
site Jan  Kiepura,  enjoys  her  tea  before 
resuming  work. 


Lettuce  and  tomato  salad,  sour  cream 
dressing 

Steamed   Asparagus,  Hollandaise 
Fresh  Fruit 

The  diet  for  the  second  week  is  less 
exacting,  although  still  restricted.  During 
the  second  and  third  weeks,  the  same 
breakfast  and  luncheon  menus  are  ad- 
hered to.    For  the  second  week : 

DINNER 

Apple  juice  Ripe  olives 

Vegetable  Soup 
Shredded  fresh   vegetable  salad,  French 
dressing 
Creamed  cauliflower 
Diced  steamed  carrots 
Sliced  oranges 

The  dinner  for  the  third  week  is  even 
more  elaborate,  and  after  that,  regular 
meals  may  be  resumed  with  the  sole  in- 
junction against  mixing  proteins  and 
starches.  Even  sweets  may  be  taken  al- 
though only  with  starches.  Three  starch 
dinners  and  four  protein  dinners  per  week- 
are  eaten.    For  the  third  week : 

DINNER 

'Half  grapefruit  Scallions 

Carrot  Sticks 
Cream  Mushroom  soup       Crisp  fat  bacon 

Cole  Slaw  Beet  greens 

Small  peas  Summer  squash 

Baked  Apples  with  raisins 
Milk  or  buttermilk 

That's  all,  as  Ethel  Barrvmore  would 
say.  There  isn't  any  more.  Oh,  yes.  There 
is  one  thing  more.  There  is  the  criticism 
of  Dr.  Hay  voiced  by  one  star  of  the  air, 
lovely  Vivienne  Segal. 

"That  diet  is  fine,"  conceded  Vivienne, 
"except  for  one  thing — one  thing  I  don't 
like  at  all.  Dr.  Hay  says  strawberries  are 
bad  for  the  voice.  And.  I  love  straw- 
berries." 

The  End 
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Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
with  the  Teeth ! 

MAKE  sure  you  don't  have  bad  breath ! 
Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 
penetrating  foam  removes  all  the  decaying 
food  deposits  lodged  between  the  teeth,  along 
the  gums  and  around  the  tongue — which  den- 
tists agree  are  the  source  of  most  bad  breath. 
At  the  same  time,  a  unique,  grit-free  ingredi- 
ent polishes  the  enamel— makes  teeth  sparkle. 

Try  Colgate  Dental  Cream— today!  Brush 
your  teeth  .  .  .  your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  . 
with  Colgate's.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satis- 
fied after  using  one  tube,  send  the  empty  tube 
to  COLGATE,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  We  will 
gladly  refund  TWICE  what  you  paid. 


AW-NO  BAD  BREATH 

behind  his 
SPARKLING  SMILE! 


W     .  TeMTAL  CREAM 


"1^227  3  . 
I  Good  Home Ke«p in 8  J 
Vli  •  Bureau  * 
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GREASEIESS 

Way 

FEMININE  ANTISEPSIS 

NOW  IT  IS  HERE!  Zonitors, 
snowy-white,  antiseptic,  grease- 
less,  are  not  only  easier  to  use 
than  ordinary  preparations  but 
are  completely  removable  with 
water.  For  that  reason  alone, 
thousands  of  women  now  prefer 
them  to  messy,  greasy  supposi- 
tories. Soothing — harmless  to  tis- 
sue. Entirely  ready  for  use,  re- 
quiring no  mixing  or  clumsy 
apparatus.  Odorless — and  ideal 
for  deodorizing.  You'll  find  them 
superior  for  this  purpose,  too ! 

•  More  and  more  women  are 
ending  the  nuisance  of  greasy  sup- 
positories, thanks  to  the  exclusive 
Each  in  individ-     new  greaseiess  Zonitors  for  modern 
ual  glass  vial      feminine  hygiene. 
There  is  positively  nothing  else  like  Zonitors  for 
daintiness,  easy  application  and  easy  removal,  yet 
they  maintain  the  long,  effective  antiseptic  contact 
physicians  recommend. 

Zonitors  make  use  of  the  world  famous  Zonite 
antiseptic  principle,  favored  in  medical  circles  be- 
cause of  its  antiseptic  power  and  freedom  from  "burn" 
danger  to  delicate  tissues. 

Complete  instructions  in  package.  All  druggists. 
Mail  coupon  for  informative  free  booklet. 


Snowy  White  •  Greaseiess 


Zonitor9,  Chrysler  B!dg.,N.Y.  C.Send,  in  plain  envelope, 
free  booklet, "The  New  Technique  in  Feminine  Hygiene" 
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%  Mcrcolizcd  Wax  gently  melts  off  faded,  dis- 
colored outer  skin.  Bcveals  the  vclvcty-sniooth, 
soft,  beautiful  undcrskin.   Blemishes  disappear. 

Mcrcolizcd  Wax  is  a  complete  beauty  treatment 
in  a  single  cream.  Contains  everything  your  skin 
needs.  Cleanses.  Softens.  Beautifies.  Protects. 

Start  using  Mcrcolizcd  Wax  tonight.  Win  new 
skin  loveliness.  Mcrcolizcd  Wax  brings  out  the 
hidden  beauty  of  any  complexion. 

USE  Saxolltc  Astrlnrtcnt— a  refreshing stimulating 
akin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  arte  lines. 
Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olllncss.  Dissolve 
Saxolltc  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.  Use  dally. 

TRY   Phelactlnc—  the   "different"   hair  remover. 
Takes  off  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  Aently. 
Simple  to  use.  Odorless.  Thoroughly  reliable. 
At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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doing  a  series  of  difficult  leaps,  Gus  Ed- 
wards, theatrical  producer,  walked  by  and 
noticed  her.  It  took  Mr.  Edwards  some 
time  to  persuade  Mrs.  Powell  to  let  Elea- 
nor do  just  one  dance  nightly  at  the  fa- 
mous Ritz  Grill.  The  child  was  a  spec- 
tacular success,  and  if  Mother  hadn't  been 
there  to  take  her  firmly  by  the  hand  and 
lead  her  home  when  her  act  was  over, 
the  night  club  crowds  would  have  kept  her 
dancing  for  hours. 

For  the  next  three  years,  Eleanor  went 
to  Atlantic  City  in  the  summers,  practicing 
on  the  beach  during  the  day,  dancing  at 
the  Ritz  in  the  evening. 

When  she  was  sixteen  and  ready  for 
college,  she  announced  to  her  dismayed 
parents  that  she  wasn't  going  to  school, 
she  was  going  on  Broadway.  No  parental 
arguments,  no  pleading,  threatening  or 
persuading  could  change  her  decision.  So 
Mother  Powell  packed  up,  left  Father 
Powell  in  Springfield  to  tend  to  business, 
and  brought  Eleanor  to  New  York.  That 
was  just  six  years  ago. 

Until  then,  Eleanor's  dancing  had  been 
entirely  classical.  She  had  supreme  con- 
tempt for  tap,  for  jazz.  She  was  a  finished 
toe-dancer  and  did  exquisite  ballet  work. 
Various  producers  interviewed  her.  They 
admired  her  ballet  and  toe  work,  they  were 
impressed  by  her  acrobatic  dancing.  But 
could  she  tap?  One  after  another  they 
turned  her  away.  Her  dancing  was  amaz- 
ingly fine.    But  it  wasn't  "box-office." 

"Now  will  you  come  back  to  Springfield 
like  a  good  girl?"  her  mother  asked. 

The  answer  was :  "No !"  Instead,  Elea- 
nor registered  in  a  Broadway  dancing 
school.  She  'would  learn  to  tap.  Her 
teacher  was  the  late  Jack  Donahue.  She 
took  just  five  lessons.  People  had  warned 
her  that  good  tap-dancing  took  years  to 
perfect,  that  her  style  of  dancing  was  so 
different,  it  was  probably  futile  for  her  to 
think  she  could  learn  quickly  to  tap.  But 
after  the  fourth  lesson  she  was  doing  the 
most  difficult  and  spectacular  steps,  creat- 


ing her  own  routines  and  her  reward  was 
a  featured  spot  in  the  Broadway  show, 
"Follow  Through."  The  show  ran  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  Eleanor  Powell  was 
the  sensation  of  the  Main  Stem. 

Success  followed  success  on  Broadway 
and  before  one  show  closed  she  often  was 
starting  rehearsals  on  another.  In  the 
meantime  Hollywood  was  clamoring  for 
her  and  she  was  turning  down  offers  to 
go  on  the  air. 

Hollywood  won. 

The  first  day  Eleanor  worked  in  "Broad- 
way Melody  of  1936"  there  were  five  hun- 
dred visitors  on  the  set — all  come  to 
watch  Eleanor  Powell.  Among  them  were 
many  of  Hollywood's  most  famous  stars — i 
stars  too  important  to  be  refused  admit- 
tance or  hushed.  Yet  yards  of  film  and 
sound  track  were  ruined  because  the 
crowd,  delighted  at  the  youngster's  danc- 
ing, would  cheer  her  or  applaud  before 
the  take  was  finished. 

"It  was  the  most  exciting  and  flattering 
audience  I  ever  had,"  Eleanor  says.  "I 
knew  lots  of  people  on  Broadway,  of 
course,  but  I  hadn't  met  any  movie  stars 
before.  You  can  imagine  how  thrilled 
and  how  surprised  I  was  to  have  people 
like  Claudette  Colbert  and  Joan  Craw- 
ford come  over  and  congratulate  me.  I 
had  to  laugh  when  I  remembered  that 
people  on  Broadway  had  warned  me  I 
wouldn't  like  the  screen  work  because  I't 
miss  an  audience.  Heavens !  What  ar 
audience ! 

"But  everybody  in  Hollywood  is  crazj 
about  dancing.  They  love  it  so,  I  coulc 
have  danced  for  them  day  and  night."  Slw 
paused,  and  a  trace  of  the  old  shynes: 
crept  into  her  eyes.  "You  know,"  shci 
said,  "one  of  the  people  I  wanted  mos 
to  meet  was  Tullio  Carminati.  I  love  goot 
music,  and  I've  always  admired  his  voicii 
so  much.  But  I  didn't  like  to  ask  to  b* 
introduced  to  him.  After  all,  I  felt  tha 
an  opera  star  wouldn't  be  interested  iv 
meeting  a  tap  dancer.    Then  one  night  a 


Milton  Watson,  popular  young 
tenor  from  California,  is  the 
vocal  light  with  Jacques  Ren- 
ard's  orchestra  on  the  Burns 
and  Allen  program,  and 
Grade's  reluctant  "Miltie- 
Wiltie!"  He  has  starred  in 
stage  productions  throughout 
the  country  and  has  been  fea- 
tured in  Broadway  successes. 
In  college  days  he  was  a 
champion  athlete.  Milton  is 
6'  I"    tall,    and    weighs  170. 
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a  party,  he  was  there,  and  he  asked  to  be 
introduced  to  me. 

"In  his  charming  accent  he  said: 

"  'Mees  Powell.  Ecf  I  could  do  only  one 
leetle  step  like  you,  with  the  feet,  I  would 
be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world!'  Well, 
believe  me,  that  was  my  big  moment!" 

It  was  after  she  returned  from  Holly- 
wood that  she  listened  to  radio  offers.  The 
Socony  program  attracted  her  because, 
while  she  loves  dancing,  she  doesn't  want 
to  be  identified  only  as  a  dancer  and  the 
radio  program  gave  her  a  chance  to  play 
down  the  dancing  and  play  up  the  acting. 
She  objects  to  broadcasting  a  tap  routine 
because  she  feels  that  is  something  that 
should  be  watched  as  well  as  heard  and 
she  considered  tops  among  bores  the  tap 
dancers  who  broadcast  their  foot-work. 
She  only  gives  one  brief  little  routine  on 
her  program  now  and  that's  at  the  end, 
a  kind  of  Powell  sign-off. 

"I  like  the  radio  work  better  than  any- 
thing I've  ever  done,"  she  says,  "because 
there  are  so  many  different  phases  to  it. 
You  know,  it  sets  you  up  to  feel  you're 
being  versatile.  On  the  stage  and  screen 
I'm  given  a  dialogue  script  to  memorize, 
I'm  told  what  to  wear,  when  to  come  on, 
just  what  to  do.  Of  course  I  do  make 
up  all  my  own  dance  routines,  but  aside 
from  that  I  don't  have  much  to  say  about 
the  production.  On  the  air,  it's  different. 
We  all  work  things  out  together.  They 
expect  me  to  help  think  up  ideas  for  the 
programs  and  I  write  all  my  own  dia- 
logue. You  know,  there's  just  as  much 
thrill  in  thinking  up  a  keen  idea  for  a 
broadcast  or  writing  a  bit  of  smart  dia- 
logue as  there  is  in  giving  an  especially 
good  performance  on  the  stage." 

But  it  is  almost  impossible  for  those 
who  know  her  to  imagine  Eleanor  divorced 
from  footlights  and  dancing. 

Even  on  matinee  days,  between  the  after- 
noon and  evening  performance,  when  she 
should  be  resting,  Eleanor  sneaks  down 
to  the  stage  after  the  theatre  is  emptied 
and  darkened,  and  practices  new  steps. 
Shortly  after  "At  Home  Abroad"  opened, 
one  little  usherette  came  back  to  the  thea- 
ter after  a  matinee  and  saw  Miss  Powell 
going  through  her  routine.  The  news 
spread.  Next  matinee  day  all  the  usher- 
ettes came  in  early  and  within  a  few  weeks 
all  the  young  people  working  in  the  thea- 
ter stayed  around  between  performances 
while  Eleanor  entertained  them.  "Some  of 
them  can  sing  or  dance,"  she  says,  "and 
we  put  on  little  impromptu  shows." 

Her  energy  is  tremendous.  Her  ambi- 
tion and  ideals  are  high  as  the  highest 
mountain.  Winning  the  title  of  the 
W orld's  Greatest  Feminine  Tap  Dancer 
didn't  satisfy  her.  In  fact,  she  is  trying 
to  live  the  title  down.  Many  times  after 
she  has  rehearsed  a  difficult  routine  for 
hours  and  finally  perfected  it,  she  says  to 
her  pianist :  "Now  play  some  good  music," 
and  she  will  dance  the  lovely  rhythms  of 
a  ballet  for  her  own  enjoyment. 

It's  difficult  to  predict  her  future  career, 
to  tell  along  which  path  she  will  find  her 
greatest  triumphs.  But  this  is  certain : 
there's  nobody  in  the  entertainment  world 
better  equipped  to  triumph  than  this 
twenty-two  year  old  girl  with  six  years 
of  Broadway  success  behind  her  and 
laurels  stacked  high  beside  her  name  in 
radio  and  motion  pictures. 

The  End 


JITTERY? 


It's  upsetting  to  every  woman — that 
haunting  fear  of  embarrassment.  It  ham- 
pers you  at  work  or  at  play. 

And  yet — there's  no  excuse  for  "acci- 
dent panic"  now.  The  new  Modess  is 
certain-safe.  It's  one  sanitary  pad  that 
cant  betray  you ! 


HAVE  YOUR  FUN 
WITHOUT  A  FEAR! 


It  stays  safe — it  stays  soft — the  new 
Modess. 

No  striking  through — as  with  many  or- 
dinary reversible  pads.  Modess  has  a  spe- 
cially treated  material  on  sides  and  back. 
No  chafing — the  edges  stay  dry.  Wear 
blue  line  on  moisture-proof  side  away 
from  body — and  sure  protection  is  yours! 


Modess 


End  "accident  panic" — 
ask  for  Certain-Safe 

Modess! 

The  Improved  Sanitary  Pad 


Try  N-O-V-0 — the  safe,  easy-to-use,  douche  powder  in  its  new  Blue  and  Silver  Box. 
Cleanses!    Deodorizes!    (Not a  contraceptive.)      At  your  drug  or  department  store 
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EYE  MAKE-UP 


Beautiful  eyes  are 
the  most  important 
feature  of  any  wo- 
man's charm  — thatis 
why  fastidious  women 
who  wish  to  be  exqui- 
sitely groomed  in  eye 
make-up  demand  May- 
he/line  eye  beauty  aids 
They  know  that  the  modern 
magic  of  these  fine  cosmetic 
creations  gives  them  the  nat- 
ural appearance  of  beautiful 
eyes.  Not  to  use  Maybelline 
eye  beauty  aids  is  sheer  neg- 
lect of  charm.  When  you  see 
what  lovely  long,  dark  lashes, 
softly  shaded  lids,  and  grace-  i 
fully  formed  eyebrows  May-  | 
belline  eye  beauty  aids  can 
give  you,  you'll  adore  these 
exquisite  eye  cosmetics. 
You  will  want  the  entire 
line  of  Maybelline  eye 
beauty  aids  to  effect  a  per-  . 
feet  harmony  in  your  com- 
plete eye  make-up.  Try  them 
today— they  will  open  your  eyes  to 
new  beauty  —  eye  make-up 
done  in  good  taste! 


The 
Mascara  ^ 
in  BLACK,' 
BROWN, 
or  BLUE. 


Ten  i 


_  i  cent  sizes 
obtainable  at  all 
leading  Ten  Cent  Stores. 


(Continued  from  page  39) 


MASCARA 
EYE  SHADOW.  ..  EYEBROW  PENCIL 
EYELASH  TONIC  CREAM  .  .  .  EYEBROW  BRUSH 
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in  the  background  and  yet  always  there  to 
advise  and  encourage  me  when  I  need 
her.  But  I  always  have  to  coax  her  out 
of  hiding.  She  has  such  a  horror  of  being 
the  regulation  stage  mother. 

"But  sometimes  she  feels  that  I'm  shut- 
ting myself  away  from  the  things  every 
girl  should  have.  Parties  and  beaus  and 
fun.  Her  own  childhood  was  spent  in  one 
touring  company  after  another  and  she 
was  a  star  on  Broadway  at  the  time  most 
girls  still  are  in  school. 

"Then  at  nineteen  she  was  married  and. 
except  for  an  occasional  vaudeville  tour 
when  family  finances  ran  low,  the  stage 
was  crowded  out  of  her  existence.  And 
I  know  she  counts  those  happy  years  with 
my  father  as  far  more  important  than  the 
success  she  had  on  the  stage.  That's  the 
reason  she  wants  the  same  things  for  me. 

"I  want  them,  too.  All  of  them.  But 
not  right  now.  In  a  year  or  two,  maybe, 
when  I'll  be  older  and  better  equipped  to 
handle  both  marriage  and  a  career.  There 
isn't  any  reason  why  a  woman  shouldn't 
have  both  if  she  marries  a  man  who  is 
sympathetic  and  understanding.  A  man 
doing  more  or  less  the  same  thing  I'm 
doing  myself.  That's  the  most  important 
thing  in  marriage.  Marrying  a  man  who 
thinks  as  you  think  and  speaks  your  lan- 
guage." 

She  laughed  then  and  her  laugh  was  as 
musical  as  any  of  the  songs  her  lovely 
voice  has  brought  us. 

"I  sound  very  sure  of  myself,  don't  I? 
Tomorrow  I  might  meet  someone  and  fall 
in  love  and  then  all  my  plans  and  resolve 
would  probably  be  kicked  into  a  cocked 
hat!  As  if  anyone  really  knows  what 
they  would  do  when  love  comes  along ! 

"But  I  do  think  a  girl  who  finds  ex- 
citement in  her  work  is  not  so  apt  to 
mistake  infatuation  or  wanting  to  be  in 
love,  with  love  itself.  A  girl  who  really 
finds  a  thrill  in  her  work  isn't  out  looking 
for  thrills  in  anything  else.  When  she 
falls  in  love  it's  usually  because  she  can't 
help  herself.  A  girl  bored  because  she 
has  nothing  to  do  is  much  more  apt  to 
romanticize  any  suitor  who  comes  along 
and  make  the  mistake  of  marrying  with- 
out really  being  in  love. 

"One  of  the  grandest  things  about  doing 
the  work  I  enjoy  above  anything  else  is 
the  absence  of  the  boredom  that  dulls 
a  more  leisurely  life.  After  all,  my  work 
always  is  exciting  and  new  and  unfinished. 
Every  song  is  a  new  experience.  Every 
broadcast  a  first  night. 

"When  I'm  happy  my  singing  swings 
along  with  my  mood  and  when  I'm  un- 
happy it  comes  as  a  solace.  And  both  joy 
and  sorrow  have  their  own  way  of  en- 
riching life.  But  boredom,  not  being  able 
to  feel  or  to  work  up  an  enthusiasm  for 
anything  is  the  one  thing  I  fear.  For 
monotony  would  certainly  stop  the  song 
in  your  heart  and  the  song  on  your  lips. 
If  the  day  should  ever  come  when  life 
bores  me,  my  work  will  surfer  for  it." 

Lucy  Monroe  can't  help  reaching  her 
own  particular  star  when  she  sees  herself 
and  her  career  so  clearly.  Sees  more  than 
that  really,   for  she's  looked  beyond  the 


success  that  is  hers  today  and  seen  the 
one  thing  that  can  stop  her.  Boredom. 

Grand  Opera  is  the  goal  she's  set  for 
herself  and  if  she  keeps  on  wanting  that 
more  than  she  does  anything  else  in  the 
world,  she  will  get  it.  For  Lucy  Monroe 
is  the  kind  of  girl  who  would  be  a  success 
in  anything  she  tried.  When  her  father 
died  and  suddenly  there  was  a  need  to 
make  a  living  she  turned  to  the  stage  as 
naturally  as  any  other  girl  would  turn 
to  stenography  or  nursing  or  teaching. 

After  all  it  is  her  life.  It  has  always 
been  her  life. 

For  as  some  babies  are  born  with  gold 
spoons  in  their  mouths,  Lucy  was  born 
with  the  taste  of  the  theatre  in  hers. 
Blanche  Ring,  who  became  her  godmother, 
was  with  Mrs.  Monroe  the  whole  night 
before  Lucy  was  born.  And  certainly  in 
that  anxious,  waiting  time  those  two  close 
friends  must  have  talked  of  the  things 
they  shared  together.  First  nights  on 
Broadway  and  the  excitement  in  the  wings 
at  curtain  time  and  the  curious,  electric 
tension  that  creeps  over  audience  and  cast 
alike  when  a  play  is  destined  to  become 
a  hit. 

Her  childhood  was  peopled  by  the  great 
of  Broadway.  Twenty  minutes  after  she 
was  born  Lucy  was  introduced  to  Jerome 
Kern  whose  songs  she  was  to  sing  twenty 
years  later  on  Broadway.  Stage  stars  who 
were  celebrities  to  most  people  were  just 
her  mother's  and  father's  friends  to  Lucy. 

It  made  the  theatre  real  to  her.  To 
others  Blanche  Ring  and  Marguerite 
Clark  were  far-away,  make-believe  people. 
But  when  Lucy  was  taken  to  see  a  new 
play  everybody  was  talking  about,  the 
Prima  Donna  was  Aunt  Blanche,  as  real 
to  her  on  the  stage  as  when  she  went  into 
their  kitchen  to  make  her  favorite 
spaghetti.  And  Marguerite  Clark  wasn't 
a  shadowy  movie  star  but  one  of  her 
mother's  best  friends.  When  she  saw  W.  C. 
Fields  doing  his  amazing  juggling  act  in 
the  Follies  she  wasn't  awed  at  all.  After 
all,  he  often  juggled  tennis  balls  for  her 
sole  delight  when  she  sat  on  the  court 
watching  him  play  tennis  with  her  father. 

Strange  that  it  was  Lucy's  father,  who 
wasn't  of  the  stage  at  all,  who  taught  her 
her  first  song.  She  doesn't  remember  the 
name  of  it  now  but  she  does  remember 
how  she  sang  it  on  street  corners  until  her 
mother  found  her  and  brought  her  home. 

"Just  the  exhibitionist  in  me,"  Lucy 
laughed  as  she  told  about  it.  "I  wasn't 
allowed  to  perform  at  home  when  we  had 
company  so  I  took  it  out  on  innocent 
strangers.  Mother  never  brought  me  into 
the  spotlight  when  her  friends  were 
around.  And  I'm  eternally  grateful  for 
it  now.  But  when  we  were  alone  we  often 
sang  together  and  even  then  Mother  was 
critical  and  not  at  all  the  adoring  parent 
who  thought  everything  her  wonder-child 
did  was  perfect. 

"That's  what  helps  me  now.  Knowing 
Mother  has  the  professional's  attitude  to- 
wards me  and  not  just  the  fond  mother's. 
For  when  she  does  praise  me  I  know  it'S| 
sincere." 

It's  a  grand  tiling,  that  companionship 
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Terry  La  Franconi  is  heard  Wednes- 
day and  Friday  afternoons  over  NBC. 

of  Lucy  and  her  mother.  Lucy's  father  died 
when  she  was  in  her  early  'teens  and  she 
went  from  one  end  of  Broadway  to  an- 
other looking  for  a  job  in  the  chorus.  It 
would  have  beeh  hard  to  come  home  to 
a  different  type  of  mother  with  the  day's 
sad  story  of  disappointment  and  rebuffs. 

But  Mrs.  Monroe  understood.  She  had 
been  through  it  all  herself.  There  was  no 
railing  against  stage  managers  who  didn't 
recognize  talent  when  they  saw  it.  no 
bridling  against  producers  who  didn't  grab 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  the  world  when 
they  had  the  chance.  Instead  there  was 
the  calm  assurance  that  some  day  Lucy 
would  make  the  grade.  No.  soft  soap  or 
empty  compliments.  '  But  something  real. 
Something  that  gave  confidence  to  a 
youngster  when  she  needed  it.      '  . 

Lucy  finally  got  her  chance,  just  as  her 
mother  knew  she  would.  It  was  as  one 
of  the  chorus  of  freaks  in  Ziegfeld's 
"Comic  Supplement."  Then,  after  seven 
weeks  of  rehearsal,  the  great  man  fired 
her. 

There  again  it  was  Mrs.  Monroe  who 
helped  Lucy.  Though  unconsciously  this 
time.  For  if  she  had  been  different,  the 
type  of  mother  whose  every  thought  was 
concerned  with  spreading  rose  petals  in 
her  daughter's  path,  Lucy  probably  would 
have  yielded  to  that  first  impulse  to  run 
home  and  cry  it  out  in  her  mother's  arms. 

Instead  she  listened  to  the  dance  di- 
rector who  patted  her  on  the  shoulder  and 
j  said :  "Baby,  you  don't  want  to  be  a  freak 
!  anyway.    Run    across    the    street  where 
they're  casting  for  "Louis  Fourteenth"  and 
get  yourself  a  job." 

So  Lucy  ran  and  got  the  job. 
That's  what  makes  her  a  veteran  today, 
I  in  her  early  twenties,  with  eight  years  of 
:  musical  comedy  and  opera  behind  her.  For 
I  it  wasn't  only  her  voice,  glorious  as  it  is, 
that  carried  her  along  the  way.   Grit  and 
courage  take  their  own  place  in  her  per- 
sonality and  her  career. 

And  along  with  them  stand  her  mother 
and  those  early   formative  years.  That 
childhood  association  with  people  who  were 
doing  things  .  .  .  great  things  .  .  .  and 
J  whom  Lucy  Monroe  was  fortunate  to  know, 
Inot  as  exotic  personalities  but  as  human 
I  bei 


]  beings. 


The  End 


/LEVER  WIVES 
all  over  the  country 
save  on  stocking 
bills  the  Lux  way.  Luxing  stockings 
after  each  wearing  makes  them  last 
longer — helps  to  cut  down  runs.  Lux 
saves  the  elasticity — then  threads  give 
instead  of  breaking  easily  under  strain. 

Soaps  with  harmful  alkali  and  cake- 
soap  rubbing  iveaken  elasticity. 
Threads  are  apt  to  break— runs  start. 

Lux  has  no  harmful  alkali — avoids 
rubbing.  A  few  cents'  worth  of  Lux 
can  save  you  dollars  on  stockings! 

Save  stocking  * 
E-L-A-S-T-l-C-l-T-Y  with  A 


WELL, 
LUXING  SEEMS 
TO  SOLVE  THE  RUMS 
PROBLEM,  DOESN'T 
IT,  HONEY? 


IT 

CERTAIWLV 
DOES, 
JOHN.' 
BEST 
STOCKING 
ECONOMy 
I'VE  EVER 
TOUND! 
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ANTISEPTIC  kind 
--that  scares 
germs  away  ! 

"Honestly  now — do  you  think  I'm  askin' 
too  much  when  all  I  want  is  protection 
'gainst  germs  and  infection?  I  know 
Mummy  doesn't  mean  to  neglect  me  .  .  . 
but  I  do  wish  she'd  get  the  kind  of  pow- 
der that's  Antiseptic.  And  I  mean  Mennen 
Powder.  Gee,  but  it's  great!  When  your 
Mummy  sprinkles  it  on  you — nasty  germs 
just  naturally  scram.  Seems  it  keeps  what 
they  call  an  antiseptic  condition  all  over 
your  skin.  Then,  too,  I  know  it  keeps  a 
feller  drier  and  comfier  all  day  long.  No 
more  chafing  and  rawness.  Gosh  .  .  .  it's 
wonderful!  So  please  excuse  me  for  gettin' 
mad  .  .  .  but  from  now  on  I'm  going  to 
see  that  I  get  Mennen  Powder." 

America's  first  baby  powder  is  now  Anti- 
septic. .But  it  doesn't  cost  a  penny  more 
How  foolish  to  use  any  other! 

POWDER 
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down  the  names  of  these  delicacies,  "in 
Miss  Hayes'  busy  life  boredom  never  is 
allowed  to  enter,  not  even  to  sneak  into 
her  (lining-room  where  it  often  gains  its 
first  firm  foothold  in  so  many  households." 

In  quick  succession  I  heard  about  Fin- 
land Rocks — a  cooky  their  Finnish  cook 
makes  divinely  and  cuts  in  fancy  animal 
forms  for  little  Mary,  but  which,  in  sim- 
pler shapes,  also  find  favor  at  the  tea 
table.  I  heard  about  another  favorite  of 
Mary  MacArthur's,  too — a  Fluffy  Apple 
Tapioca  with  Foamy  Lemon  Sauce.  Then 
there  were  other  dishes,  too  sophisticated 
for  childish  consumption — Chinese  Pork 
and  Pineapple,  Hungarian  Potted  Squabs 
and  Italian  Spaghetti  with  Meat  Sauce, 
with  an  accompanying  bowl  of  Italian 
salad — a  veritable  International  Brother- 
hood of  foods. 

"We're  having  a  real  Italian  dinner  at 
our  Nvack  house,  this  Sunday,"  Helen 
Hayes  told  me,  while,  with  the  help  of  her 
colored  maid  she  changed  into  another 
costume  for  more  pictures.  "Bea  Lillie 
will  be  there,  Ivor  Novello,  Mary  Boland 
and  several  others.  Our  Italian  gardener's 
aunt  is  coming  over  to  fix  the  spaghetti ! 


the  many  large  windows  there  are  white 
shutters  instead  of  curtains  or  drapes — 
not  Venetain  blinds,  mind  you,  but  shut- 
ters, which  Miss  Hayes  feels  are  more  in 
keeping  with  the  old  fashioned,  late  Colonial 
— early  Victorian,  atmosphere  of  their 
house. 

But  it  is  the  walls  of  this  room  that  get 
immediate  and  sometimes  startled,  atten 
tion.  For  these  are  covered  with  "Buy 
British"  posters  that  Charlie  MacArthur 
and  Helen  picked  up  and  sent  home  from 
Bermuda.  Of  course  the  words,  "Buy 
British"  have  been  removed  and  only  the 
remaining  lovely,  colorful  reproductions 
of  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables  were 
used.  My  first  reaction  to  this  description 
was  to  think  that  here  was  another  ex 
ample  of  Charlie  MacArthur's  famous 
sense  of  humor,  but  I  was  assured  by  Miss 
Hayes,  her  secretary  and  even  her  leading 
man  who  overheard  part  of  our  conversa 
tion,  that  the  effect — after  the  first  surprise 
has  worn  off — is  enchanting. 

"We're  very  informal  in  our  entertain 
ing,"  Miss  Hayes  declared,  smiling,  afte 
more  pictures  had  been  taken  and  whil 
another  change   of    costume    was  prog 


HELEN  HAYES 

This  department's  charming  guest 
conductor  for  this  month  poses 
in  one  of  the  magnificent  cos- 
tumes which  she  wears  in  the  sea- 
son's theatrical  success,  "Victoria 
Regina."  Despite  her  many  ac- 
tivities, such  as  starring  on  the 
Broadway  stage  and  in  a  radio 
serial  and  managing  a  home  and 
being  a  devoted  wife  and  mother, 
Helen  also  is  interested  in  the 
preparation   of  charming  meals. 


My  secretary,  who  has  several  cooking 
specialties  of  her  own,  will  preside  over 
the  salad  bowl.  Do  ask  Miss  Carples  to 
tell  you  about  the  salad  and  ask  her  to 
try  to  get  the  recipe  for  the  spaghetti 
sauce  for  you,  too.  I've  eaten  both  before, 
so  I  know  the  recipes  are  worth  having. 

"This  Italian  dinner  will  be  served  in 
our  rather  odd  dining-room,"  she  con- 
tinued. 

"Why  odd?"    I  asked. 

"Well,  perhaps  I  should  say  different, 
rather  than  odd,"  replied  Miss  Hayes. 
"Let  my  secretary  describe  it  to  you  while 
I'm  having  this  group  of  pictures  taken." 

That  was  how  I  came  to  hear  about  the 
MacArthur  dining-room  in  complete — and 
somewhat  amazing — detail.  It  has,  I  was 
told,  a  huge  white  table  in  the  center,  with 
a  column  base.  Here  twelve  can  be  seated 
without  crowding,  yet  the  shape  of  the 
table  and  the  intimacy  of  the  room  is  such 
that  two  would  never  feel  lost  when  dining 
a  deux.    The  chairs  also  are  white  and  at 


ressing.     (She   has   ten  changes   in  th 
play!)      "Our    menus    also    are  simple 
Occasionally   I  like  dishes  that  are  dis 
tinctly  different.  Often  my  secretary,  wh 
took  a  cooking  course  at  Teachers  Col 
lege,  puts  the  cook  (protesting  but  defense 
less)  out  of  the  kitchen  and  fixes  up 
Chinese  Style  Pork  and  Pineapple  dish  I 
especially  like.    Or  when  rehearsals  have 
tired  me  out  she  tempts  my  lagging  appe- 
tite with  a  plump,  brown  squab,  flavored 
with  orange." 

I'm  giving  you  the  Chinese  Pork  recipe 
here.  Directions  for  preparing  the  Petted 
Squab  will  be  found  in  this  month's  Radio 
Hostess  recipe  folder,  for  which  you  will 
find  a  coupon  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
In  the  free  leaflet  which  you  will  receive 
promptly  in  return,  you  will  find  recipes 
for  those  other  favorites  of  Helen  Hayes 
and  her  family;  Fluffy  Apple  Tapioca 
with  Foamy  Lemon  Sauce,  Finnish  Rocks* 
Italian  Spaghetti  <i  /</  Hardener's  .luut(l)* 
and  Italian  Salad  Bowl,  as  well  as  the 
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Hungarian-style  Squab  just  mentioned. 

I'm  not  going  to  pretend  for  one  min- 
ute that  Helen  Hayes  rushes  home  from 
a  day  of  rehearsals  at  the  radio  studio, 
matinee  and  evening  performance  at  the 
theatre  and  incidental  press  interviews  and 
publicity  photographs  and  merrily  concocts 
these  dishes  herself  for  a  hungry  family. 
But  I  can  truthfully  say  that  these  are  the 
dishes  she  likes,  prepared  in  the  way  she 
likes  them  and  served  with  pride  to  the 
visiting  Bea  Lillies,  Mary  Bolands,  Ivor 
Novellos  and  other  celebrities  —  not  to 
mention  the  MacArthurs  themselves. 

"My  only  sallies  into  the  kitchen,  actu- 
ally, arc  after  the  performance  at  night. 
Then  I  like  to  raid  the  ice-box  for  cold 
meats,  eggs  or  cheese,  with  which  I  enjoy 
a  cup  of  Sanka.  Sounds  like  an  adver- 
tisement, doesn't  it — since  they  are  my 
sponsors  on  the  air?  But  really  I  have 
found  that  drinking  caffein-free  coffee  late 
at  night  makes  a  vast  difference  in  the  way 
one  sleeps. 

"Naturally  restful  sleep  is  most  important 
to  me — but  please  don't  make  it  sound  as 
though  I  were  a  fussy  sort  of  person." 

No,  Helen  Hayes  is  not  fussy — but  she 
is  a  connoisseur  of  the  better  things  in 
life  .  .  .  interesting,  sympathetic  roles  on 
the  radio,  stage  and  screen,  amusing 
friends,  lovely  home,  devoted  family  and 
good  food. 

Send  for  her  favorite  recipes  and  see  if 
you  don't  agree  on  that  score. 

CHINESE  PORK  AND  PINEAPPLE 

1  pound  fresh  pork,  cut  from  loin 
llA  cup  diced  celery 

•)4  cup  pineapple  tid-bits  (canned  pine- 
apple cut  in  segments,  but  not  crushed 
pineapple) 

cup  pineapple  juice 

1  tablespoon  bottled  Chinese  sauce  (Soy 
Sauce) 

Additional  water,  as  required 
Boiled  rice 

Have  butcher  cut  pork  into  very  small 
cubes  (approximately  J/2  '  inch).  Place 
pork  in  deep  skillet  and  fry  in  its  own  fat 
until  it  has  lost  its  pink  color  (but  do  not 
brown).  Add  diced  celery,  pineapple  and 
pineapple  juice.  Cover  and  cook  gently 
for  24  hour,  stirring  frequently  and  adding 
a  little  water,  if  and  when  needed,  to  pre- 
vent burning.  After  45  minutes  add 
Chinese  Soy  Sauce,  cover  again  and  sim- 
mer 15  minutes  longer  or  until  pork  is 
tender.  Serve  with  hot  boiled  rice.  Pass 
additional  Soy  Sauce  at  the  table.  (Soy 
Sauce  is  very  salty,  so  no  salt  is  called  for 
in  the  recipe.  The  rice,  of  course,  should 
have  been  cooked  in  boiling  salted  water 
until  tender,  then  drained,  rinsed,  and 
steamed  in  a  colander  over  hot  water,  for 
a  few  minutes  to  achieve  perfect  results.) 


TO: 

THE  RADIO  HOSTESS  DEPARTMENT, 
RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE, 
149  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  recipes  for  Helen 
Hayes'  favorite  dishes — at  absolutely 
no  cost  to  me. 

Name  

Street  

City   State  


—  »T*I€CLU£" 

A  MINUTE    MOVIE  WITH 

B£TT€  DAVIS 
WARREN  WILLIAM 

State  o^fAa  IVgMvzA  'Sted.  ^cctutes 
fer,    "MEN  ON  HER  MIND" 


.  X   f  AH,  A  CLUE.' 
Vj  WHOEVER  ATE 
A     HERE  MUST 

LIKE  QUAKER. 
1  PUFFED  WHEAT 


NICE  OF  YOU 
TO  LUNCH 
WITH  ME 


NICE  OFYOU 
TO  ASK  ME, 
MR.DETECTIVE 


////  /  M1  W^vC- 


QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT  TASTE5  SO 
CRISPY  AND  DELICIOUS  YOU'D  NEVER      n  / 
DREAM  HOW  GOOD  IT  IS  FOR  YOU  L^W^Zr" 

>  "  — -x 

ITS  THE  SPECIAL  QUAKER  PROCESS 
THAT  GIVES  QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT 
ITS  DOUBLE-CRISPED  PERFECTION. 
TO  GET  THE  FULL  FLAVOR  OF  THIS 
DELICIOUS  TASTE  TREAT ,  GET  THE 
RED  AND  BLUE  PACKAG-E  .... 
TRIPLE  SEALED  TO  G-UARD  / 
FRESHNESS  / 


SPI  N  A  CH 

SUPPLIES  YOU 
WITH  IRON,  BUT 
PUFFED  WHEAT  / 
GIVES  YOU  MORE. 

SPINACH  ....    1.02  MILLIGRAMS  PER  02. 

PUFFPD  WHEAT. .  1.30  milligrams  per  02. 


(SOURCE:  LABORATORY  HAND- 
BOOK FOR.  Dl6TfTICS"ANO 
"FOUNDATIONS  OF  NUTRITION" 
'  OR.  MARY  SWARTZ  ROSE.) 


LOOK  FOR 
THE  RED 
AND  BLUE 


QUAKER  PUFFED  RICE  IS  DELICIOUS,  TOO .  .TRY  IT! 
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ANY  NOSE  IS 
CONSPICUOUS 

without  moisture-proof :powder 

Combat  shine,  floury  streaks,  clogged 
pores  with  Luxor,  the  truly  moisture- 
proof  and  shine- proof  face  powder 
6,000,000  women  use! 


•  So  many  women  are  cheated  of  poise  and 
charm  by  shiny  nose,  floury  streaks,  clogged 
pores!  Yet  a  simple  change  to  Luxor,  the 
moisture-proof  face  powder,  often  clears  up 
these  conditions  like  magic! 

The  secret  is  simple.  Tiny  pores  on  your 
face  give  off  moisture.  If  face  powder  absorbs 
this  natural  skin -moisture,  a  paste  results. 
Nose  and  face  look  shiny,  floury  streaks  form, 
and  often  pores  themselves  clog  up. 

So  discard,  today,  whatever  face  powder  you 
may  be  using.  And  try  Luxor  on  our  money- 
back  guarantee. 

Make  this  test.  Put  a  little  Luxor  powder 
in  a  glass  of  water.  Note  how  it  stays  soft  and 
fine— won't  mix  into  paste.  Thus  you  know 
Luxor  won't  mix  with  skin  moisture  and 
cause  shine  and  blemishes.  To  induce  you  to 
try  this  marvelous  face  powder  in  a  range  of 
smart  modern  shades,  we  offer  this  gift  at  any 
cosmetic  counter: 

A  Free  2 -dram  Flacon  of  Perfume 

La  Richesse  by  name,  and  selling  regularly  for  $3  an 
ounce.  Both  powder  and  perfume  are  wrapped  together, 
and  sell  for  the  price  of  the  powder  alone.  55c.  Small 
sizes  of  Luxor  powder  at  all  10c  stores.  Try  it  today. 

/-I  55c 

I  moisture-proof 
I  FACE-POWDER 


Coupon  brings  4- piece  make-up  kit! 


Try  Amazing 
New  Luxor 
Hand  Cream 


This  marvelous 
new  skin  softener 
keeps  hands  soft, 
white,  smooth.  It 
is  guaranteed  non- 
sticky  and  d  ries 
Instantly.  At  nil 
cosmetic  counters. 


Luxor,  Ltd..  1355  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  Dept.  J-2 

Please  send  me  your  4-piece  make- 
up kit  including  generous  amount  of 
Luxor  Moisture-Proof  Powder,  Lux- 
or Rouge,  Luxor  Special  Formula 
Cream  and  Luxor  Hand  Cream.  Here 
is  10c  to  help  cover  mailing.  (Offer 
not  good  in  Canada).  Check, 
Powder:  Rose  Rachel  □  Rachel  □ 
Flesh  □ 

Rouge:  Radiant  □       Medium  □ 
SunglowD  Pastel  CI 

Vivid  D  RoseblushD 

Name  

Addrm  

City  _  


etnallcf  IfouW 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


Amos  (Freeman  F.  Gosden,  left)  and  Andy  (Charles  J.Correll)  are  members 
of  the  Magicians'  Union  of  America  and  they  fry  card  tricks  on  each  other. 


and  during  the  war  was  connected  with 
the  arsenal  in  Rock  Island.  It  was  his 
subsequent  connection  with  the  producing 
company  which  specialized  in  putting  on 
home  talent  shows  throughout  the  coun- 
try that  led  him  to  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina— and  Amos ! 

But,  of  course,  Amos  was  not  born  nor 
even  dreamed  of  in  those  days !  Instead, 
a  quiet,  good-looking  hoy  introduced  him- 
self as  Freeman  F.  Gosden  and  the  two, 
drawn  to  each  other  and  enjoying  their 
work,  staged  amateur  shows  all  over  the 
United  States.  But  Charlie  Correll  had 
musical  fingers  and  they  often  amused 
themselves  singing  and  playing  popular 
songs — still  do,  in  fact ! 

Their  first  appearance  on  the  air  was  in 
New  Orleans,  when  they  sang  over  one  of 
the  first  experimental  stations,  just  for 
tun.  Later  they  appeared  in  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois, and,  still  later,  in  Chicago,  during  a 
Red  Cross  drive.  Gradually  the  idea  of  a 
radio  career  took  hold  of  them  but  they 
were  undecided  as  to  what  line  they  should 
develop.  The  obvious,  of  course,  was  a 
singing  team  and  they  did  finally  audition 
at  a  Chicago  station  and  remain  for  many 
months  as  a  harmony  duo. 

"Rut  all  tliis  early  work,"  Amos  re- 
minded me,  "was  for  our  own  'amaze- 
ment'— it  was  a  long  time  before  we  got 
paid  for  it !" 

W  hen,  in  1925,  they  were  offered  a  job 
as  a  script  team,  it  seemed  a  long  shot  to 
them  both.  They  still  were  feeling  their 
way  around,  unsure  which  direction  to 
take,  knowing  only  that  radio  offered  a 
rich  and  varied  field.  For  nearly  a  year 
they  had  been  connected  with  WGN  as  a 
singing  team  (with  pay!)  but: 

"We  couldn't  sing,"  Andy  confessed 
with  a  hearty  laugh,,  "and  we  knew  it ! 


After  a  while,  we  found  out  what  was  the 
matter  with  ourselves  and  quit !" 

"Our  first  creative  work,"  Amos  ex- 
plained, "professionally,  that  is,  was  writ- 
ing a  show  for  Paul  Ash,  a  well-known 
Chicago  actor  and  producer.  He  put  on  a 
new  show  every  week  and  we  heard  he 
was  susceptible  to  new  ideas.  So  we  of- 
fered him  one  and  be  bought  it." 

This  was  a  milestone  on  two  counts,  for 
it  was  also  at  this  time  that,  at  Paul  Ash's 
suggestion,  they  made  their  first  appear- 
ance on  the  stage — and  were  both.  Andy 
assured  me,  f  Tightened  to  death !  But  in 
spite  of  their  stage-fright,  they  were  a 
success,  and  this  success  played  its  part 
in  shaping  their  future  career. 

Dialogue  interested  them  increasingly 
and  when  finally  they  were  urged  to  pre- 
pare a  skit  for  radio  presentation,  one  that 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  comic  strip, 
they  conceived  the  negro  characters,  Sain 
and  Henry.  They  made  an  immediate 
liit  and  their  popularity  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  They  knew  they  had  at  last  found 
their  forte  and  entered  with  zest  and  in- 
spiration upon  their  new  career.  Keen 
wit,  imagination,  skill  at  dialogue,  inimit- 
able characterization — these  factors  explain 
only  in  part  the  appeal  of  Sam  and  Henry, 
who  after  two  years  of  broadcasting  were 
to  blossom  fortli  as  Amos  and  Andy. 

Constant,  unflagging  effort,  a  consis- 
tently excellent  output,  the  result  of 
an  underlying  sincerity  and  determination 
always  to  give  their  best,  have  spelled  for 
them  Success.  People  nod  agreement,  ac-  j 
eept  these  as  facts  and  still  wonder  how 
to  define,  how  to  explain  the  human  ap- 
peal, the  universal  appeal,  of  the  humorous 
couple  and  their  many  friends.  The>  >tir 
our  risibilities,  they  rouse  our  sympathies. 
Poor,  long-suffering  Amos — what  mix-up 
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will  the  stupid  Andy  cmhroi!  him  in  next? 
We  are  impatient  with  Andy — but  we 
respond  unfailingly  to  his  slow,  deep 
drawl,  chuckle  over  his  absurdities,  his 
misuse  of  and  weird  twisting  of  words,  the 
foolish  pride  that  gets  him  into  so  much 
trouble.  And  our  interest  extends  to  the 
other  characters — the  Kingfish,  Brother 
Crawford,  Lightnin',  Ruby  Taylor,  Madam 
Queen — these  people  are  as  real  as  any  we 
ever  saw  in  Harlem  or  the  south ! 

The  boys  have  been  asked  to  visit  the 
Chicago  colored  section,  to  attend  the  col- 
ored night  clubs,  but  that  is  not  the  back- 
ground they  have  visualized  for  Amos  and 
Andy.  "There  is  nothing  in  the  singing 
and  dancing  and  joke-cracking  of  a  night 
club  that  would  pertain  to  Amos  and 
Andy,"  Mr.  Gosden  explained.  "We  de- 
pend on  our  own  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  southern  Negro  for  background  and 
characters.  We  understand  them  and  put 
ourselves  in  their  places — for  instance,  we 
know  exactly  what  Amos  or  Andy  would 
do  if  he  had  ten  dollars !" 

For  the  most  part.  Ruby  and  Madam 
Queen  are  off-stage  characters.  Gosden, 
who  plays  the  Kingfish,  Brother  Craw- 
ford, Lightnin'  and  others  would  not  at- 
tempt to  imitate  a  woman's  voice,  nor  could 
the  deep-voiced  Correll,  whose  natural 
speaking  voice  is  very  similar  to  Andy's 
and  who  plays,  in  addition  to  Andy,  the 
parts  of  Henry  Van  Porter,  the  landlord 
where  the  boys  used  to  live,  and  other 
low-voiced  characters. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  their  broad- 
casts are  closed  to  visitors,  and  that  tele- 
vision would  greatly  complicate  their 
problem.    They  can  create  and  sustain  per- 


fectly the  illusion  of  a  large  cast  over  the 
radio,  but  that  illusion  would  suffer  if  an 
eyewitness  were  to  watch  them  switch 
rapidly  from  one  character  to  another.  At 
least,  the  boys  feel  that  way  about  it  and 
much  as  they  would  otherwise  welcome 
visitors,  they  feel  that  their  sketch  would 
suffer  if  seen  as  well  as  heard.  Perhaps 
they  are  right.  In  any  case,  there  is  no 
flaw  in  their  presentations,  their  imper- 
sonations, over  the  air. 

This  explains,  too,  why  the  movies 
do  not  appeal  to  them  and  why  personal 
appearances  represent  a  lot  of  hard  work 
and  extra  effort.  They  feel  the  stage  set- 
ting and  the  training  of  supporting 
characters  which  are  required,  and  the 
make-up,  do  nothing  to  heighten  the  illu- 
sion they  create  so  satisfactorily  by  them- 
selves with  the  aid  of  a  microphone  and 
their  own  adaptable  voices.  And  if  we  are 
to  judge  by  their  fan  mail  and  amazing, 
unaltering  popularity,  a  lot  of  people  agree 
with  them !  They  reign  supreme  in  their 
own  field,  their  position  uncontested. 

Gosden,  tall,  with  brown  curly  hair  and 
a  shy  manner,  is  quiet,  soft-spoken.  Cor- 
rell, as  you  might  guess  from  his  voice,  is 
a  contrasting  type,  rather  stocky,  some- 
what worried  by  increasing  girth,  with 
twinkling  eyes,  a  wide,  friendly  smile  and 
a  genial  manner.  They  both  love  sports, 
but  Amos — it  is  hard  to  think  of  Freeman 
Gosden  by  any  other  name ! — is  perhaps 
the  more  ardent  fan.  He  likes  baseball, 
hockey,  practically  everything  but  basket- 
ball— and  according  to  Andy,  "goes  slightly 
nuts  over  football." 

"Spare  time?"  Amos'  eyes  crinkled  as 
he  considered  the  query.  "Well,  of  course, 


there  are  Saturday  and  Sunday — we  play 
golf  nearly  every  day  in  the  summer.  In 
the  winter,  we  go  to  the  theatre,  to  the 
hockey  games,  or  ice  sporting  at  Lake 
Geneva,  Wisconsin — " 

"And  of  course,"  Andy  contributed,  "we 
go  to  Northern  Michigan  or  to  Washing- 
ton for  a  week's  hunting  and  fishing,  when 
the  spirit  hits  us — but  don't  forget  we  take 
our  work  with  us.  wherever  we  go !" 

Gosden  and  Correll  have  been  ail  over 
the  United  States,  in  every  state  in  the 
Union — they  have,  in  fact,  gone  from  coast 
to  coast  twice  within  the  last  twelve 
months.  And  on  February  15th,  left  once 
more  for  California,  with  their  families, 
to  broadcast  in  the  sunshine  for  a  while. 

So  they  have  a  fund  of  experiences  to 
draw  upon  for  their  skits.  One  of  their 
most  interesting  adventures  in  the  past 
year  was  a  tour  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  Washington  with  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation.  They 
spent  two  and  a  half  hours  with  him  and 
were  deeply  impressed  by  the  efficiency, 
the  comprehensiveness  of  that  department. 
And  this  experience,  as  is  true  of  all  the 
highlights  of  their  personal  lives,  was 
featured  in  their  program. 

This  past  winter,  Gosden  and  Correll  on 
one  occasion  stepped  out  of  character  to 
address  the  radio  audience  and  contrast 
their  lives  with  those  of  Amos  and  Andy. 
But  for  most  of  us,  the  two  are  insepar- 
able :  they  arc  Amos  and  Andy  and  the 
soft  strains  of  "The  Perfect  Song,"  their 
announcer,  Bill  Hay's  clipped  'Here  they 
are!'  introduce  fifteen  minutes'  guaranteed 
amusement. 

The  Exn 


ROUGHNESS 

BRING  OUT  NEW  FRESH  SKIN 
-SMOOTH  FOR  POWDERING 


Miss  Mary  Augusta  Biddle:  "The 
minute  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream 
touches  my  skin— roughness  goes!" 

EVEN  when  your  skin  is  rough  "just  in 
spots" — it's  enough  to  spoil  your  whole 
make-up.  And  ruin  your  evening,  too!  You 
feel  so  self-conscious — you  just  can't  be 
your  own  gay  self. 

Yet  you  can  melt  rough  spots  smooth! 
That  roughness  is  only  a  dead  layer  hid- 
ing the  smooth  skin  beneath.  Look  at  skin 
^  magnified — you  see  the  flaky  particles  stick- 
ling out.  Really  old  dead  skin  cells! 

As  a  leading  dermatologist  says:  "Surface 


skin  is  constantly  drying  out, 
thickening  with  horny  cells.  Yet, 
once  the  old  dead  cells  are  melted 
away,  the  young  underlying  cells 
become  the  surface  skin — smooth 
and  soft.  This  melting  can  be  done 
with  a  keratolytic  cream  (Van- 
ishing Cream)." 

Try  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  to  see  this 
melting  principle  in  action.  The  instant  it 
touches  your  skin,  roughnesses  melt  away. 
New  skin  comes  out — smooth,  nice  to  touch! 
This  shows  why  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  is 
such  a  perfect  powder  base. 

Outer  Skin 

The  epidermis 
magnified 
many  times,  to  show  how  dead 
surface  cells  on  top  make  skin 
rough,  uneven. 


For  a  smooth  make-up  —  Put  on  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream — just  enough  to  film  your 
skin  faintly.  You  can't  help  but  like  the 
new  pearly  softness  of  your  skin — and  the 
smooth  way  powder  clings! 
Overnight  for  lasting  softness  — After 
cleansing,  leave  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  on 
overnight.  Greaseless,  it  won't  smear  the 
pillowcase.  All  night  long,  it  brings  your  skin 
a  finer  softness,  a  more  youthful  look! 


O  _  Bjp.p  POND'S,  Dept.  D138,  Clinton,  Conn. 
"  "  Rush    8-piece    package  containing 

filffH  m  a  special  tuhe  of  Pond's  Vanishing 
■  ^  ^ "  y  Cream,  generous  samples  of  2  other 
Pond's  Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond'6  Face 
Powder.   I  enclose  10fi  for  postage  and  packing. 

Name  


Street- 
City— 


_Slate_ 


Copyright.  19S6,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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75.  EVENING  IN  PARIS  WITH  THE  PICK- 
ENS SISTERS    (NBC)  59.2 

Odette  Myrtil  is  mistress  of  ceremonies,  and 
shows  a  -woman  can  do  the  job  equally  well. 

76.  MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
WITH  RACHEL  CARLAY  AND  ANDY  SAN- 
NELLA'S    ORCHESTRA    (NBC)  59.1 

It's  called  Manhattan,  but  the  spirit  of  it  all 
is  quite  Parisienne. 

77.  BOAKE  CARTER    (CBS)  59.0 

The  commentator  with  the  English  accent 
and  American  mannerisms. 

78.  THORNTON  FISHER  SPORTS  REVIEW 
(NBC)   59.0 

News  and  guests  from  the  sports  world. 
Thornton  tries  to  talk  too  fast. 

79.  GRAND  HOTEL  WITH  ANNE  SEYMOUR 
AND  DON  AMECHE  58.4 

Not  too  much  emphasis  on  the  grand. 

80.  EDWIN  C.  HILL  58.2 

Doesn't  he  sound  like  President  Roosevelt? 

81.  ATLANTIC  FAMILY   (CBS)  58.0 

Frank  Parker  was  more  entertaining  when 
appearing  with  Jack  Benny. 

82.  LUM  AND  ABNER  (NBC)  58.0 

Hick  high-jinks. 

83.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC) 

.  .  .57.6 

Guest  stars  galore. 

84.  LADY  ESTHER  PROGRAM  WITH 
WAYNE  KING  AND  ORCHESTRA  (CBS) 
(NBC)   57.5 

Just  the  thing  for  jangled  nerves. 

85.  PENTHOUSE  SERENADE  (NBC)  57.1 

Jack  Fulton  included. 

86.  MELODIANA  WITH  ABE  LYMAN. 
BERNICE  CLAIRE  AND  OLIVER  SMITH 
(CBS)   57.1 

Melody  reigns,  but  a  confusing  trick  arrange- 
ment creeps  in  every  so  often. 

87.  CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS)  .  56.9 

For  those  ivho  like  history  and  drama. 

88.  HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON  (NBC) 

.  .  .56.8 

Chats  about  historical  facts  you  may  have 
overlooked  or  misunderstood. 

89.  EDWARD  MacHUGH  (NBC)  56.5 

The  Gospel  Singer. 

90.  NATIONAL  AMATEUR  NIGHT  WITH 
RAY  PERKINS  (CBS)  56.3 

Handling  the  overflow  for  Major  Bowes  and 
Fred  Allen. 

91.  MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES  WITH  VIVIAN 
DELLA  CHIESA,  FRANZ  IMHOF  AND 
RALPH    GINSBURGH'S   ENSEMBLE  (CBS) 

...56.2 

Vivian's  voice  is  exceptionally  fine. 

92.  FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PRO- 
GRAM (CBS)   56.0 

Gayety  plus. 

93.  CAMPANA'S  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH 
JUNE  MEREDITH  AND  DON  AMECHE 
(NBC)  55.8 

Original  radio  plays,  the  majority  commenda- 
ble. 

94.  MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCH 
(CBS)     54.6 

Just  as  you'd  imagine. 

95.  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  AUDITIONS 
(NBC)   54.0 

Decidedly  worth  white,  with  Edward  Johnson 
superb  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

96.  HOSTESS   COUNSEL   (CBS)  54.0 

Domestic  "do's"  and  "don'ts". 

97.  PAGEANT  OF  YOUTH  (NBC)  53.1 

Juvenile  amateurs. 

98.  FREDRICK    WILLIAM    WILE  (CBS) 

.  .  .53.2 

Washington  on  parade. 

99.  BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS)  53.1 

Oscar  Shaw  as  m.  c.    Victor  Arden's  music. 

100.  VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC)  52.9 

//  yon  enjoy  "Mister  and  Missus"  humor. 

101.  DOROTHY  LAMOUR  (NBC)  52.2 

She  puts  her  glamour  into  her  songs. 

102.  IRENE  RICH  (NBC)...  51.0 

The  screen  star  in  dramatic  sketches. 

103.  HARV  AND  ESTHER   (CBS)  50.0 

Featuring  Teddy  Bergman, 
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The  two  earnest  young  gentlemen  above  are  Johnny  Green  and  Kenny  Baker- 
rehearsing  one  of  their  new  numbers  for  the  ever-popular  Jack  Benny  show. 


104.  BETWEEN    THE    BOOK-ENDS  (CBS) 

.  .  .48.6 

Ted  Malone,  keeper  of  the  bookworms. 

105.  KALTENBORN  EDITS  THE  NEWS 
(CBS)   47.0 

Beliezable  editorial  interpretations. 

106.  POPEYE  (NBC)   46.8 

Funnier  in  the  movies  and  papers. 

107.  CLICQUOT  CLUB  ESKIMOS  (NBC). 46.5 

Harry/  Rcser  and  his  banjo. 

108.  JIMMY  FIDLER  (NBC)  46.2 

Hollywood  from  the  inside. 

109.  BOBBY  BENSON  AND  SUNNY  JIM 
(CBS)   46.0 

Adults  beware! 

110.  ONE  NIGHT  STANDS  WITH  PICK  AND 
PAT    (CBS)  45.7 

Are  you  minstrel-minded f 

111.  UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION 
(NBC)   45.4 

"Choose  your  partners!" 

112.  GABRIEL  HEATTER   (NBC)  44.6 

News  and  views. 

113.  SETH  PARKER  WITH  PHILLIPS  LORD 
(NBC)   44.6 

Back  to  the  farm  movement. 

114.  EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC)     44.5 

Philosophy  in  poetry. 

115.  LOIS   LONG'S  FREE  FOR  ALL  (CBS) 

.  .  .44.0 

Unfortunately  opposite  Major  Boivcs. 


116.  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE  (NBC)    . 42.2 

Especially  for  your  kid  sister. 

117.  SINGING  SAM  (CBS)  42.1 

Songs,  songs  and  songs. 

118.  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS).  .  . 40.4 

He  knows  all  the  answers. 

119.  MARIE,  LITTLE  FRENCH  PRINCESS 
(CBS)   40.0 

Radio  drama,  as  you  sometimes  like  it. 

120.  JACK  ARMSTRONG.  ALL-AMERICAN 
BOY   39.3 

Kid  favorite. 

121.  LAZY  DAN    (CBS)  39.0 

I-oafing  along  in  song. 

122.  BENAY  VENUTA  (CBS)  38.3 

Broadway  musical  comedy  favorite. 

123.  TOM  MIX  AND  HIS  RALSTON 
STRAIGHT  SHOOTERS  (  NBC  >  38.0 

Critics  soon  forget  their  "cowboy  and  /hJ 
dian'  days. 

124.  BOB    BECKER    (NBC)  37.9 

How  to  bring  up  your  dog. 

125.  OG,  SON   OF   FIRE   (CBS)  37.0 

Some  of  the  kiddies  like  this  type  of  e.rcite-' 

ment , 

126.  JUST  PLAIN  BILL   (CBS)  36.6 

Philosophy  of  the  homespun  variety. 

127.  SMILING  ED   (CBS)  33.6 

Yours  for  good-cheer,  if  you're  cheerable.  I 

128.  THE  GUMPS   (CBS)  28.0 

Evidently  the  critics  believe  comic  strip  chaf' 
acters  belong  in  newsfapers. 


RADIO  STARS 


A/othtnj  Hut  the  "Ttutk? 


(Continued  from  page  57) 


actress,  there  is  nothing  I  could  do  but 
recite.  However,  that  venerable  recreation 
seems  just  a  trifle  passe." 

Don  Mario :  "I  don't  mind  being  asked 
to  perform  at  a  party  if  the  people  are 
sober,  attentive  and  are  sincere  in  asking 
me  to  perform.  I  hate  to  be  coaxed. 
When  I  say  'No  !'  there  isn't  'Yes  !  YES  !' 
in  my  voice.  If  others  get  up  to  perform 
and  it  is  that  kind  of  party,  I  never 
choose  to  be  exclusive." 

Nils  T.  Granlund :  "No  one  asks  me  to 
perform  because  I  can't  do  anything." 

Niela  Goodelle :  "That  depends ;  if  they 
are  music  lovers,  I  could  entertain  them 
for  hours  and  not  tire.  But  nothing  an- 
noys me  so  much  as  singing  to  an  audi- 
ence that  is  blase  or  just  polite." 

Ted  Husing :  "Yes — I  have  no  talent 
for  comedy,  entertainment  or  such.  But 
then — I  rarely  go  to  parties — so  why 
worry  ?" 

Harry  von  Zell :  "I  wouldn't  say  I  re- 
sent it;  but  I  do  dislike  it.  I  don't  feel 
that  I  can  provide  any  entertainment 
interesting  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while." 

Freddie  Rich:  "Definitely.  When  I'm 
invited  to  a  party,  I  go  there  to  relax  and 
not  to  perform." 

Andy  Sannella :  "No.  I  really  like  my 
work  so  much  that  when  I  am  asked  to 
entertain  at  any  social  functions,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do 


the  thing  I  love  best." 

Parks  Johnson:  "No-o-o  .  .  .  but  I 
enjoy  more  participating  in  the  fun  gen- 
erated by  others.  Jerry  and  I  have  en- 
joyed immensely  staging  our  Vox  Pop 
programs  for  luncheon  and  other  clubs." 

Frank  Crumit :  "Certainly  I  do.  Why 
give  away  something  I  can  sell  ?" 

Kate  Smith :  "I  do  not  go  to  parties. 
My  evenings  are  spent  quietly  and  usually 
at  home." 

Bernice  Claire:  "No — I'd  probably  feel 
hurt  if  they  didn't — but  I'd  like  to  reserve 
the  privilege  of  saying  'no'  if  I  don't  feel 
well." 

Phil  Duey :  "I  only  resent  it  if  they 
have  not  made  provisions  for  an  adequate 
accompanist." 

Virginia  Verrill :  "I  like  very  much  to 
be  asked  and  always  feel  that  if  everyone 
does  not  give  me  his  undivided  attention 
that  it  is  my  fault,  generally  in  the  type 
of  song  I  am  singing." 

Paul  Pearson :  "Not  if  the  crowd  is 
musical." 

Jose  Mansanares :  "I  do  love  to  play 
and  sing  for  people  who  appreciate  the 
Latin-American  folklore.  It  is  a  happy 
feeling  when  you  sing  for  an  understand- 
ing audience." 

Jimmy  Durante :  "I  love  impromptu 
parties  .  .  .  not  affairs  where  they're  all 
waiting  to  be  entertained." 

Helen  Jepson:    "If  I  have  already  per- 


formed at  a  concert,  yes.  Anyway,  I'd 
rather  sit  back  and  let  someone  else 
work." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "Depending  on  cir- 
cumstances and  on  the  friendliness  of  the 
occasion.  I  am  always  glad  to  oblige  if 
my  inner  self  feels  the  request  sincere." 

Helen  Marshall :  "I  most  certainly  do 
resent  being  urged  to  perform.  Why? 
Because  it  is  difficult  to  do  one's  best 
under  party  conditions,  and  it  often  cre- 
ates a  bad  impression  and  a  false  one." 

Lennie  Hayton:  "No.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  enjoy  these  opportunities  and  util- 
ize them  in  keeping  limber." 

David  Ross:  "No,  but  there  are  only 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  day,  and  I  can- 
not split  myself  up  into  a  dozen  individ- 
uals. Time  permitting,  I  enjoy  perform- 
ing at  parties." 

Abe  Lyman:  "I  do,  because  I  can't  do 
anything." 

Bob  Crosby :  "Unless  they  are  my 
friends." 

Ray  Perkins:  "It  all  depends  on  the 
type  of  party.  If  favorable  for  a  per- 
former ...  I  don't  resent  it." 

Nick  Daivson :  "Wouldn't  say  that  I 
resent  it,  but  unqualifiedly  refuse  on  every 
occasion — reason  being  that  I  am  abso- 
lutely lousy  except  under  the  tension  of  a 
professional  performance." 

Parkyakarkus :  "Yes  .  .  .  because  I 
don't  believe  in  the  letter  carrier  taking  a 


HEY,  YOU  KIDS  FROM 
6  TO  60-HERE'S  SKIPPY! 


Everyone  loves  the  funnies,  and 
everyone  will  want  to  read  the  new 
POPULAR  COMICS,  the  magazine 
of  funnies,  bringing  you  the  latest 
antics  of  your  favorites. 

Skippy  is  just  one  of  the  many 
popular  comic  characters  who  are 
brought  to  you  in  the  pages  of 
America's  favorite  funnies  .  .  .  Dick 
Tracy  •  Toonerville  •  Smitty  • 
Moon  Mullins  •  Tailspin  Tommy  • 
Pam  and  Donald  Dare   •  Ripley 

•  Mutt  and  Jeff  •  Winnie  Winkle 

•  The  Gumps  •  Don  Winslow  of 

Get  the  April  issue  today! 


the  Navy  •  Ben  Webster's  Page  • 
Orphan  Annie  •  King  of  the  Royal 
Mounted  •  Harold  Teen  •  Little 
Joe  •  Terry  •  Gasoline  Alley  • 
Bronc  Peeler  •  Tiny  Tim  ...  all 
your  favorite  funny-paper  friends 
are  in  POPULAR  COMICS. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— There's  a 
new  stamp  department  starting  in 
the  April  issue.  If  you're  a  stamp 
collector,  you  won't  want  to  miss  it 
...  if  you're  not,  then  here's  your 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  this 
fascinating  hobby. 


POPULAR  COMICS 


America's  Favorite  Funnies 
On  Sale  Everywhere  


10c 
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TO  ME..  HER  LIPS 


LOOKED 


SAID 


CHARLES 
FARRELL 


The  Tangee  girl  won  when 
CHARLES  FARRELL  chose 
loveliest  lips  while  Miming  Uni- 
versal Picture, "Fighting  Youth". 


Famous 
screen  star 
tells  why 
he  picked 
the  girl  with 
Tangee  Lips 

•  If  you  met 

Charles  Farrell 
wouldn't  you 
want  to  have 
tender,  soft  lips . . .  the  kind  of  lips  that  would 
appeal  to  him  . . .  that  he  would  want  to  kiss  ? 

Three  girls  were  with  us  when  we  visited  Mr. 
Farrell.  One  wore  the  ordinary  lipstick ...  one 
no  lipstick  ...  the  third, Tangee.  "Your  lips  look 
irresistible,"  he  told  the  Tangee  girl,  "because 
they  look  natural." 

Tangee  can't  make  your  lips  look  painted, 
because  /'/  isn't  paint.  It  simply  intensifies  your 
own  natural  color.  Try  Tangee.  In  two  sizes, 
39c  and  $1.10.  Or,  send  10c  for  the  4-Piece 
Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  .  .  .  when  von  buy. 
Don't  let  some  sharp  tulles  person  switch  you  to  an  imi- 
tation . . .  there  is  only  one  Tangee.  lint  when  you  ash  tor 
Tangee. ..be  sure  to  ask  for  taNcuk  NATt'iui..  There 
is  another  shade  called  Tannic  Theatrical ..  .intended 
onln  lot  those  who  insist  on  vivid  color  and  for  pro- 
fessional use. 


★  4  PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM46 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick.  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  lfV  (»t«nip»  or  coin).  15^  in  Canada. 

Shade  □  Fl«h  Q  Rachel  □  Light  Rachel 

Name  

PI  sub  Print 

Address   


City. 


Stale. 


walk  on  his  day  off." 

Bing  Crosby :  "Yes,  unless  I  happen  to 
be  in  the  mood  at  an  informal  party." 

Julia  Sanderson:  "I  do  not  like  to  per- 
form at  parties,  because,  despite  my  years 
of  experience,  I  am  shy  when  meeting 
people  at  close  range." 

Robert  Ripley:  "No — it's  their  own 
fault." 

Dale  Carnegie :  "I  am  not  a  comedian 
— I  am  a  commentator." 

Glen  Gray :  "Being  asked  to  perform 
is  flattery — no  one  resents  that.  But  I 
always  refuse.  In  the  first  place  there's 
seldom  an  instrument  handy  and  secondly 
a  solo  wouldn't  sound  right." 

Benay  Venuta:  "Yes,  because  I'm  a 
very  bad  parlor  entertainer  and  never 
know  anything  amusing  to  do." 

Ed  McConnell :  "Most  emphatically, 
because  in  my  professional  broadcasts  I 
strive  for  intimacy  and  friendliness  only, 
never  for  any  praise  that  might  accrue. 
Moreover,  I  don't  go  to  a  party  to  work, 
and  since  I  do  not  enjoy  appearing  in  pub- 
lic, performing  at  parties  is  a  most  dis- 
tasteful job." 

Ray  Block :  "A  pet  hate  of  mine- 
seems  show-offy." 

Deane  Janis:  "When  I'm  not  working 
I  like  to  be  entertained  myself." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Since  I  neither  play 
nor  sing,  and  very  few  parties  need  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  I  am  seldom  asked 
twice." 

When  Broadcasting  Do  You  Like 
to  Treat  the  Microphone  as  a 
Personality  or  Do  You  Regard 
It  Purely  as  a  Mechanical 
Device? 

Harriet   Hilliard:    "That   mike   is  my 


best  friend — and  when  I  sing  to  it  I  have 
that  in  mind." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Purely  as  a  mechani- 
cal device,  as  a  means — just  like  the  tele- 
phone— of  communicating  with  someone 
else." 

Ray  Block :  "As  having  a  personal  na- 
ture." 

Ed  McConnell :  "It  is  purely  a  medium 
through  which  I  reach  those  to  whom  I 
am  speaking  or  singing.  Once  my  posi- 
tion is  taken  before  the  microphone  I  am 
not  cognizant  of  its  presence." 

Benay  Venuta  :  "I  never  even  think  of 
the  mike — usually  sing  to  or  for  one 
person." 

Glen  Gray :  "As  a  personality — repre- 
sentative of  the  millions  (I  hope)  who  are 
listening  in." 

Dale  Carnegie :  "The  microphone  is  an 
audience  to  me." 

Julia  Sanderson :   "As  a  personality." 

Bing  Crosby :  "I  sing  for  those  listen- 
ing and  wish  the  mike  were  out  of  the 
way." 

Parkyakarkus :  "I  am  entirely  oblivious 
of  the  microphone's  presence — my  main 
thought  being  the  best  reading  of  the 
script." 

Nick  Dau'son :  "I  am  not  even  con- 
scious that  it  exists,  except  when  it  fades 
and  off-stage  work  is  required." 

David  Ross :  "I  have  looked  upon  the 
microphone  as  a  cold  mechanical  device. 
I  have  also  taken  it  in  my  arms  most  ten- 
derly and  spoken  to  it  with  idolatrous 
affection.  I  have  also  on  many  occasions 
cursed  it  for  a  demon." 

Deane  Janis:  "The  mike  is  another 
person  to  me  and  I  know  it  can  be  very 
cruel,  so  I  try  very  hard  to  be  nice  to  it. 
It  treats  you  accordingly." 

Lennie  Hayton :  "The  microphone  I 
consider    definitely    a    personality.  Al- 


"Eddie  Pink"  (Cantor)  of  "Strike  Me  Pink"  rides  his  fearsome  wooden  charger 
in  the  "Dreamland"  merry-go-round.    Vivian  Reid  and  Victoria  Vinton  watch 
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Comparatively  unknown  a  year  ago, 
Jerry  Cooper  now  is  considered  one 
of  the  radio  "finds"  in  1932.  He 
is  heard  on  the  "Tea  at  the  Ritz" 
and  the  "Musical  Toast"  broadcasts. 

though  it  is  not  immediately  responsive, 
in  its  action,  through  fan  mail,  it  becomes 
a  personality." 

Helen  Marshall:  "I  consider  it  much 
better  to  think  of  the  mike  as  a  means 
carrying  my  thought  and  ideas.  If  you 
think  that  the  mike  is  your  objective  you 
often  give  a  listless  performance." 

Conrad  Thibault :  "I  forget  the  micro- 
phi  me  entirely  and  think  of  persons  or  a 
person  in  the  great  outside  world." 

Helen  Jepson:  "I  think  of  it  as  an  ear 
of  a  human  being." 

Fritsi  Scheff :  "I  do  not  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  one  way  or  another — but,  if  I 
did.  it  would  be  a  friendly  thing  to  me." 

Myrtle  Vail:  "I  not  only  like  to  but  do 
treat  the  microphone  as  a  personality — 
the  uncanny  thing  through  which  you 
reach  millions  of  listeners." 

John  Barclay  :  "You  forget  it  and  play- 
in  a  scene  which  exists  in  your  imagina- 
tion." 

Ted  Hammerstein  :  "To  my  mind  you 
can  obtain  much  better  results  by  treating 
the  microphone  as  a  personality." 

Andy  Sannella :  "While  I  believe  that 
a  microphone  should  be  handled  largely 
as  a  personality  in  order  to  create  the  de- 
sirable tie  between  the  artist  and  the  radio 
audience,  I  do  feel  that  it  should  be  treat- 
ed as  a  mechanical  device  also,  as  it  can 
do  an  artist  plenty  of  harm  it  he  does  not 
bear  this  aspect  in  mind." 

Harry  von  Zell :  "I  have  never  thought 
about  it  from  either  angle — I  suppose  I 
ignore  it." 

Niela  Goodclle :  "When  broadcasting,  I 
try  to  visualize  my  audience  through  the 
mike  and  not  think  of  it  as  a  mere  inani- 
mate thing." 

Nils  T.  Granlund:  "I  don't  pay  any  at- 
tention to  it." 

Don  Mario:  "I  have  a  world  of  respect 
for  that  "black  thing"  in  front  of  me  dur- 
ing a  broadcast.    I  often  wonder  why  they 


FASCINATING/EYES 


Joan  Marsh  and  Eddie  Nucent 
as  they  appear  in  "DancincFeet," 
a  Republic  Picture 


CREAMY 
MASCARA 


~wa/u  to- 
LOVE  and  ROMANCE 


THEIR  EYES  MET  . . .  he  saw  . . .  she  conquered.  It's  the 
romantic  story  of  another  girl  who  learned  the  import- 
ance of  attractive,  fascinating  eyes. 

You,  too,  can  have  that  fascinating  loveliness  that  leads  the 
way  to  romance.  Bring  out  the  natural  beauty  and  charm  of 
your  eyes  with  a  touch  of  Winx  Mascara.  It  works  wonders. 
Your  lashes  immediately  appear  longer,  softer,  and  more  lus- 
trous . . .  your  eyes  sparkle  . . .  your  whole  appearance  radi- 
ates life  and  beauty. 

Once  you  try  Winx  you  readily  understand  why  so  many 
smart,  well-groomed  women  use  Winx  regularly  for  both 
daytime  and  evening  make-up.  You  will  like  the  way  its 
emollient  oils  keep  your  lashes  luxuriantly  soft  at  all  times. 

Winx  Mascara  is  offered  in  three  colors— black,  brown  and 
blue— and  in  three  convenient  forms— the  neve  Creamy  Winx 
(which  is  gaining  in  popularity  every  day),  and  the  old 
favorites,  Cake  Winx  and  Liquid  Winx.  All  are  harmless, 
smudge-proof,  water-proof,  non-smarting,  and  easy  to  apply. 

Your  local  drug  and  department  stores  carry  Winx  Mascara 
in  the  economical  large  size.  You  can  also  obtain  the  com- 
plete line  of  Winx  Eye  Beautifiers  in  Introductory  Sizes  at 
all  10(?  stores. 
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Don't  Be  a  Slave 
to  CATHARTICS 

Try  This  Improved 
Pasteurized  Yeast 
That's  Easy  to  Eat 

IF  you  take  laxatives  to  keep  "reg- 
ular," you  know  from  experience 
that  drugs  and  cathartics  give  only  tempo- 
rary relief  from  constipation.  Such  remedies 
merely  cause  a  drastic  purging  action.  They 
do  not  correct  the  cause  of  your  condition. 

Doctors  now  know  that  in  many  cases  the 
real  cause  of  constipation  is  a  shortage  of 
the  vitamin  B  complex.  This  precious  factor 
is  sadly  deficient  in  the  typical  everyday 
diet.  In  many  foods  it  is  entirely  lacking. 
When  this  factor  is  added  to  the  diet  in 
sufficient  amounts,  constipation  goes.  Elim- 
ination again  becomes  regular  and  complete. 

Yeast  Foam  Tablets  are  pure  pasteurized 
yeast  and  yeast  is  the  richest  known  food 
source  of  vitamins  B  and  G.  They  should 
stimulate  your  weakened  intestinal  nerves 
and  muscles  and  quickly  restore  your  elim- 
inative  system  to  normal,  healthy  function. 

With  the  true  cause  of  your  constipation 
corrected,  you  will  be  rid  of  the  evil  cathartic 
habit.  Your  energy  will  revive.  Headaches 
will  go.  Your  skin  will  be  clearer  and  fresher. 

Don't  confuse  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  with 
ordinary  yeast.  These  tablets  cannot  ferment 
vz  the  body.  Pasteurization  makes  this  yeast 
utterly  safe  for  everyone  to  eat.  It  has  a 
pleasant,  nut-like  taste  that  you  will  really 
enjoy.  And  it  contains  nothing  to  put  on  fat. 

All  druggists  sell  Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  The 
10-day  bottle  costs  only  50c.  Get  one  today.  Re- 
fuse  substitutes. 

YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 


O  £.  W  /  MAIL  TH,S  COUPON  TODAY 

g  7~  '        Youmay  paste  this  on  a  penny 
7    •>•»■»  •  postcard 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.  MM-4-3A 
1750  North  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  introductory  package  of  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets. 

Name  


Ci 


don't  paint  them  white,  red,  gold,  silver  or 
some  other  color  not  quite  so  somber.  I 
often  look  right  into  it  much  in  the  fash- 
ion that  a  medium  gazes  into  his  crystal 
ball — 1  picture  my  public." 

June  Meredith :  "That  is  a  very  silly 
question.  Who  could  ever  regard  that 
microphone  as  a  mechanical  device?  You 
just  know  it  is  the  livest  thing  in  the 
world.  I  know  it  eats,  sleeps,  moves,  and 
has  all  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the 
human  race.  Some  nights  it  just  treats 
you  wonderfully.  Seems  so  friendly  and 
sweet  you  just  love  it  .  .  .  and  then  at 
other  times  it  is  ominous  and  defiant  and 
you  just  have  to  work  like  a  Trojan  to 
get  the  better  of  it." 

Patti  Pickens:  "I  think  of  the  mike  as 
a  mechanical  device,  usually  as  taking  my 
voice  to  some  particular  person  or  group 
of  persons  I  happen  to  know  is  listen- 
ing in." 

Frances  Longford :  "I  disregard  the 
microphone  altogether  .  .  .  sing  as  if  I 
were  singing  to  someone  in  an  audience." 

Major  Boivcs :  "I  am  not  conscious  of 
the  microphone — I  feel  I  am  talking  to 
the  people." 

Ozzie  Nelson  :  "Strictly  as  a  mechanical 
device." 

Jimmy  Durante :  "Talking  to  a  micro- 
phone is  like  talking  to  a  person." 

Jose  Manzanarcs :  "It  is  hard  to  de- 
fine the  feeling  that  you  experience  when 


you  get  close  to  the  little  mechanical  con- 
trivance. Your  mind  tells  you  that  it  is 
only  a  part  of  this  scientific  marvel,  the 
radio.  But  your  heart  beats  faster  and 
faster  and  you  realize  that  the  microphone 
doesn't  lie.  It  tells  the  listeners  the  qual- 
ity and  value  of  your  performance." 

Paul  Pearson  :  "A  person — a  very  par- 
ticular individual." 

Igor  Gorin :  "I  treat  it  as  a  personality." 

Virginia  Vcrrill :  "The  microphone 
gives  me  courage,  but  I  usually  forget  that 
it  is  there  after  the  first  few  bars  of  my 
first  song." 

Josephine  Gibson  :  "I  absolutely  feel  that 
the  microphone  is  the  person  to  whom  I'm 
talking." 

Phil  Duey :  "I  regard  it  as  a  focus 
more  than  anything  else.  I  couldn't  pos- 
sible get  sentimental  or  romantic  about  a 
microphone." 

James  Melton  :    "A  personality." 

Kate  Smith:  "I  regard  the  microphone 
as  a  personality  which  allows  me  to  get  to 
the  individuals  in  a  home.  I  like  to  get 
to  each  one  ...  to  this  one  and  that  one. 
That  is  the  way  an  artist  best  serves  his 
or  her  purpose." 

Frank  Crumit :  "I  regard  the  micro- 
phone as  the  composite  ear  of  a  million 
listeners." 

Parks  Johnson :  "The  microphone  has 
never  been  a  personality  to  me.  I'm  rarely 
conscious  of  it,  even  as  a  mechanical  de- 
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vice.  In  our  Vox  Pop  interviews  there 
is  always  an  interesting  personality  along- 
side me,  with  whom  I'm  chatting,  and  on 
whom  I'm  concentrated  100  per  cent.  I 
haven't  time  to  be  conscious  of  the  mike 
on  a  Vox  Pop  program  .  .  .  I'm  too  much 
absorbed  with  the  conversation  we're  hav- 
ing." 

Dick  Powell:  "I  play  to  the  visible 
audience  before  me.  The  mike  just  hap- 
pens to  be  between  us." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson :  "I  always  play  to 
whomever  is  in  a  scene  with  me.  Except 
for  certain  technical  considerations,  the 
microphone  does  not  exist  for  me." 

Anne  Jamison :  "I  am  happy  to  say 
that  since  I  discovered  that  my  mike  is  a 
personality,  my  interpretation  has  improved 
100  per  cent." 

Jerry  Belcher :  "It  is  distinctly  a  person- 
ality ...  to  me  it  represents  a  decent, 
God-fearing  family  that  I  want  to  have 
regard  me  as  a  friendly  fellow  who  con- 
tributes to  its  pleasure  and  happiness." 

Eddie  Cantor:  "I  don't  even  realize  the 
darn  thing  is  there." 

Odette  Myrtil :  "The  microphone  is  my 
audience." 

Are  You  Interested  in  the  Short 
Wave  Broadcasts? 

Dick  Powell:  "Very  much.  I  have  a 
special  receiving  set  built  into  my  bed  so 
I  can  listen  to  the  short  wave  broadcasts 
far  into  the  night." 

Frank  Crumit:  "Yes  ...  I  like  to 
hear  what  radio  folk  are  doing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  'pond.'  " 

Parks  Johnson:  "Yes,  and  for  many 
reasons.  First,  of  course,  for  the  novelty. 
Later,  because  of  the  variety  of  entertain- 
ment." 

Kate  Smith:  "Any  phase  of  radio  in- 
terests me,  for  I  think  it  has  every  other 
medium  beat  a  hundred  and  one  ways." 

James  Melton:  "No." 

Bernice  Claire:  "Very — it  is  so  mar- 
velous to  listen  to  a  foreign  program — 
and  realize  how  far  reaching  radio  is." 

Josephine  Gibson:  "Yes — they  seem 
even  more  miraculous  than  ordinary  broad- 
casting." 

Virginia  Verrill :  "Yes  .  .  .  since  my 
Vocals  by  Verrill  has  been  put  on  short 
wave,  I  have  made  some  grand  fans  in 
faraway  lands." 

Paul  Pearson :    "In  its  advancement." 

Jose  Manzanares :  "I  believe  that  South 
America,  Central  America,  Mexico,  Cuba, 
and  Spain  have  very  much  to  offer  to  the 
modern  world  of  music.  And  the  same 
applies  to  the  music  of  the  United  States. 
The  path  of  good  will  is  short  wave  broad- 
cast." 

Jimmy  Durante:    "One  of  my  hobbies." 

Helen  Jepson :  "It  was  over  a  short 
wave  that  I  was  first  heard  and  got  my 
start." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "More  or  less — that 
is,  I  must  get  a  short  wave  receiver." 

Deane  Janis :  "I'm  sure  I  would  be  a 
regular  fan  if  I  had  the  time." 

David  Ross:  "I  delight  in  reaching  out 
for  foreign  stations.  It  makes  the  earth 
impressively  real  and  fantastic  at  the  same 
time." 

Nick  Dawson  :  "I'll  find  out  when  I  get 
a  set." 

Parkyakarkus:  "Yes  ...  because 
through  its  development  radio  performers 
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I  CANT  COME: 


IT'S  THE  WRONG 
TIME  OF  THE  MONTH 


NONSENSE! 

TAKE  SOME  MIDOL 
AND  YOU'LL  BE  YOURSELF 


Don't  Suffer  From 
"REGULAR"  Pain 

It's  an  old-fashioned  girl  who  still  suffers 
each  month  when  there  is  really  no  need 
to!  It's  just  too  bad  for  the  girl  who  doesn't 
know  she  can  keep  her  dates  and  keep 
comfortable.  For  painful  periods,  you 
need  simply  do  this: 

Watch  the  calendar.  At  the  first  sign  of 
approaching  pain,  take  a  Midol  tablet 
and  drink  a  glass  of  water,  and  you  may 
escape  the  expected  pain  entirely.  If  not, 
a  second  tablet  should  check  it  within  a 
few  minutes.  Midol  often  helps  women 
who  have  always  had  a  very  hard  time. 
And  the  relief  is  lasting;  two  tablets  see 
you  through  your  worst  day.  Yet  they 
contain  no  narcotic  and  form  no  habit. 
They  do  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  the 
normal  and  necessary  menstrual  process. 
But  don't  be  fooled  by  ordinary  pain 
tablets  offered  as  a  specific  for  menstrual 
pain!  .Midol  is  a  special  medicine  offered 
for  this  special  purpose. 

Must  you  favor  yourself,  and  save 
yourself,  certain  days  of  every  month? 
Midol  might  give  you  back  those  days 
you  have  had  to  be  so  careful.  You  can 
get  these  tablets  in  a  trim  little  aluminum 
case  at  any  drug  store. 


That  well-intentioned  old  maid,  Miss  Hazy,  in  "Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage 
Patch,"  is  played  by  young  and  loveiy  Alice  Frost,  who,  in  the  evening,  appears 
as  the  lively  comedienne  in  Walter  O'Keefe's  Camel  Caravan  program.  Alice, 
daughter  of  a  Minneapolis  minister,  has  played  in  stock  and  on  the  Broadway 
stage.     Her  husband,   Robert  C.   Foullc,   is  an  actor  and  scenic  designer. 


will  be  heard  in  every  corner  of  the  earth." 
Rabat    Ripley:     "Yes  .  .  .  because  I 


"Very  much — especially 


have  no  set." 

Be  nay  I  'enuta : 
South  America." 

Deans  Taylor:  "I  would  be  if  I  could 
get  anything  but  S.  0.  S.'s  and  amateurs." 

Eddie  Cantor  :  "Tremendously — I  bought 
myself  a  swell  set  and  often  sit  up  all 
night  with  it." 

June  Meredith  :  "I  am  not  a  real  DX 
fan,  but  of  course  do  listen  to  short  wave 
broadcasts  very  often.  Even  though  I 
may  not  understand  the  language,  or  the 
reception  is  not  very  clear,  to  know  that 
the  speaker  or  music  is  so  far  away  and 
yet  so  conveniently  close,  is  a  miracle." 

Don  Mario:  "Yes !  In  fact,  having 
come  to  this  country  to  study  electrical 
engineering  and  having  graduated  and 
worked  at  it  for  a  while.  I'm  still  interested 
and  in  touch  with  the  electrical  progress 
of  our  daily  life.  My  desire  is  to  retire 
young  and  be  able  to  have  an  experimental 
lab  where  I  can  have  many  things  to  work 
out  .  .  .  one  would  be  short  wave." 

Ted  Husing:  "And  how — you  oughts 
hear  my  23-tube  Scott — it  gets  'em — but 


the  programs  are  lousy." 

Andy  Sannella:  ".  .  .  to  the  extent  of 
owning  and  operating  my  own  >tation  as 
a  licensed  operator.  The  station  call  let- 
ters are  YV2AD.  I  have  two  specially 
constructed  and  designed  short  wave  re- 
ceivers which  keep  me  constantly  in  touch 
with  what's  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  world,  and  I  while  away  many  pleasant 
hours  at  this  pastime." 

Ted  1  Ianunerstein  :  "I  am  interested  in 
anything  pertaining  to  radio." 

John  Barclay:  "Yes  .  .  .  their  inter- 
national political  influence  and  significance 
are  vast." 

Jerry  Belcher:  "Decidedly.  It  is  the 
beginning  of  international  communication, 
which,  if  left  alone  by  the  governments 
of  the  various  nations,  will  bring  the  world 
closer  together  and  be  a  tremendous  force 
fur  world  peace." 

Betty  Lon  Gerson :  "I  don't  believe 
the  reception  on  the  ordinary  set  is  perfect 
enough  as  yet  to  afford  much  entertain- 
ment to  the  average  listener." 

Morgarti  Speaks:  "Very  much — would 
like  my  friends  in  England  to  be  able  to 
hear  me." 
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able-   ^ck  8aid  he  Meycr  ^       *"  *«>»  *«  you  and  W 

S«  '"ok  more  attractive"  ,        C°WCS  B'1"  f°P 

dance.   See  you  later!" 


Million!;  of  girls  find  Tintex  supreme  in  restoring 
faded  eolor  or  giving  new  color  to  everything  in 
wardrobe  or  home  decorations.  Its  utter  simplicity — 
its  perfect  results  —  its  range  of  41  brilliant,  long  last- 
ing colors  —  make  Tintex  the  world's  favorite  Tints 
and  Dyes.  Always  insist  on  Tintex — at  all  drug  stores, 
notion  and  toilet  goods  counters. 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  Distributors 


A 


Tintex 


Tints 
Dyes 
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-don't  try 

to  get  well 

in  a  day... 7 


no  appetite  ? 
losing  weight  ? 


nervous? 
pale? 


~ there  is  usually  a  definite  reason 
for  these 

Don't  try  to  get  well  in  a  day  . . .  this  is 
asking  too  much  of  Nature.  Remember, 
she  has  certain  natural  processes  that  just 
cannot  be  hurried. 

But  there  is  a  certain  scientific  way  you 
can  assist  by  starting  those  digestive  juices 
in  the  stomach  to  flowing  more  freely  and 
at  the  same  time  supply  a  balanced  mineral 
deficiency  the  body  needs. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  pale,  tired  and  run- 
down ...  a  frequent  sign  that  your  blood- 
cells  are  weak — tiien  do  try  in  the  simple, 
easy  way  so  many  millions  approve — by 
starting  a  course  of  S.S.S.  Blood  Tonic. 

You  may  have  the  will-power  to  be  "up  and 
doing"  but  unless  your  blood  is  in  top  notch 
form  you  are  not  fully  yourself  and  you 
may  remark, "I  wonder  why  I  tire  so  easily." 

Much  more  could  be  said — a  trial  will 
thoroughly  convince  you  that  this  way,  in 
the  absence  of  any  organic  trouble,  will  start 
you  on  the  road  of  feeling  like  yourself 
again.  You  should  soon  enjoy  again  the  sat- 
isfaction of  appetizing  food  . .  .  sound  sleep 
. . .  steady  nerves  ...  a  good  complexion  . . . 
and  renewed  strength. 

S.S.S.  is  sold  by  all  drug  stores  in  two  sizes. 
The  $2  economy  size  is  twice  as  large  as  the  $1.25 
regular  size  and  is  sufficient  for  two  weeks  treat- 
ment. Begin  on  the  uproad  today.         ©  S.S.S.  Co. 


tonic: 
Makes  you 
feel  like 
yourself 
again 


Keep  lfoung  and  Heauti^ul 


(Continued  from  page  18) 


When  you're  in  a  hurry  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  won't  even  have  to  take  time  out 
from  dressing  if  you'll  practice  your  bal- 
ancing exercises  by  putting  on  your  stock- 
ings and  shoes  while  you're  standing  up. 
If  you  don't  do  this  correctly,  you'll  tear 
your  hose  while  you're  trying  to  put  them 
on,  so  learn  to  bring  your  knee  up  to- 
ward your  chest,  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
bend  over  in  one  whole  piece,  instead  of 
in  disjointed  sections,  to  meet  it. 

When  you  walk,  don't  do  it  as  though 
you  carried  a  ton  of  brick  in  each  shoe. 
Walk  lightly.  Forget  all  this  walking- 
on-the-toes  business,  too.  The  correct 
way  to  walk  is  to  put  the  heel  down  light- 
ly and  then  sort  of  push  forward  on  the 
ball  of  the  foot.  Heel— push.  Heel— 
push.  Walk  lightly  and  hold  yourself 
proudly,  and  you'll  have  a  queenly  car- 


To  summarize  this  business  of  keeping 
young  and  graceful,  I  asked  Mrs.  Robin- 
son to  give  me  a  list  of  the  most  important 
things  that  I  could  tell  you.  She  named 
four  essentials  in  the  art  of  keeping 
youthful.  First,  fresh  air.  She  can't 
stress  too  much  the  value  of  deep  breath- 
ing. Her  recipe  for  pep  consists  of  taking 
a  good  long  walk,  breathing  deeply  in 
rhythm  with  your  steps.  Keep  your  head 
high,  as  though  it  were  stretching  to  the 
top  of  the  circus  tent;  keep  your  chest 
up,  as  though  you  had  a  couple  of  poles 
balancing  on  it,  and  breathe  deeply, 
rhythmically,  as  though  you  were  expand- 
ing your  chest  like  a  drum  major. 

Second  on  Mrs.  Robinson's  list  comes 
diet.  Everybody,  or  almost  everybody, 
eats  too  much  says  "Josie."  We  eat  so 
much  that  we  get  too  lazy  to  move  around, 
and  so  we  get  fat  and  sloppy  before  our 


Ireene  Wicker,  long  famous  as  "The  Singing  Lady,"  made  her  first  appearana 
in  public  at  the  age  of  four.  She  writes  all  the  material  used  in  her  radi« 
programs.  Her  popularity  is  attested  by  vast  quantities  of  fan  mail — over  « 
million  letters  in  the  course  of  a  year.  She  is  married  to  Walter  Wicker,  am 
they   have  two  talented   young   children,   Nancy   and   Walter  Wicker,  Jr 
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lime.  Get  up  from  the  table  while  you're 
still  a  little  hungry  .  .  .  don't  be  a  pig ! 

Third  on  the  list  is  exercise,  of  course. 
With  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  smartly 
curled  head  giving  emphatic  nods  to  em- 
phasize the  things  she  wanted  emphasized, 
Mrs.  Robinson  outlined  her  "code"  of  ex- 
ercise. "You  wouldn't  think  of  letting 
your  automobile  stand  around,  month  in 
and  month  out,  or  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  still  expect  it  to  run  smoothly,  would 
you?"  she  queried.  "Then  why  should 
you  expect  it  of  your  body?"  She  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  the  body  is  machinery 
which  needs  attention  just  as  does  any 
other  machinery,  an  engine,  a  car,  a  watch. 
And  she  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  even 
more  wonderful  than  machinery,  because 
it  has  the  ability  to  reconstruct  itself. 

Here  is  the  famous  circus  lady's  own 
favorite  exercise.  It's  a  twisting  exer- 
cise, and  it  twists  your  stomach,  your 
wrist,  and  your  hips  if  you  do  it  properly, 
in  addition  to  giving  your  arm  and  bust 
muscles  an  uplift  stretch.  Take  a  medium- 
sized  towel  and  twist  it  taut  between  your 
hands.  Stand  in  an  erect  position,  your 
chest  high,  your  stomach  pulled  in,  the 
small  of  your  back  straight.  Now  raise 
your  arms  straight  above  your  head,  about 
♦he  distance  of  the  towel  between  them ; 
grip  the  towel  tightly  and  bend  at  the 
waist  as  far  over  to  the  right  as  you  can. 
Now  to  the  left.  Keep  those  arms 
straight !  If  you  allow  your  elbows  to 
bend,  you'll  let  in  too  much  "slack"  at 
your  waistline.  Keep  your  stomach  pulled 
in  and  your  back  straight.  With  prac- 
tice you  may  be  able  to  bend  sideways  far 
enough  to  touch  your  hands  to  a  chair 
seat.  That's  giving  those  indolent  stomach 
muscles  a  twist,  all  right ! 

Fourth  on  Mrs.  Robinson's  list  of  re- 
quirements for  keeping  youthful  is  a 
hobby.  It  doesn't  matter  what  your 
hobby  may  be,  just  so  it  is  something 
that  will  call  into  exercise  your  enthusi- 
asms and  your  interests.  How  about 
making  "Exercises"  your  hobby  for  a 
while?  Certainly  there  could  be  no  more 
valuable  profit-bearing  hobby  than  that. 
I  have  three  whole  pages  of  exercises  for 
you  .  .  .  twisting  exercises,  deep  breath- 
ing exercises  .  .  .  exercises  for  the  stomach, 
hips,  bust,  arms  .  .  .  exercises  for  a  per- 
fect '36  hobby.  Some  of  Josie  DeMotte 
Robinson's  favorite  exercises  are  included 
in  the  list.  Why  not  get  ready  for  a 
JUMBO  trial  at  exercising  NOW?  And 
if,  at  any  time  you  find  yourself  getting 
discouraged  in  working  out  your  exercises, 
remember  the  chorus,  "You've  got  to  keep 
trying,  over  and  over  again." 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 
149  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  your  EXERCISES. 
Name   


Address   

Please  enclose  stamped  addressed 
envelope.  MISS  BIDDLE  IS 
ALWAYS  GLAD  TO  HELP 
YOU  WITH  YOUR  PER- 
SONAL BEAUTY  PROB- 
LEMS; these  coupons  are  offered 
merely  to  simplify  your  writing 
in  for  special  bulletins. 


3  annoying  problems 
solved  because  Kotex 

CAN'T  CHAFE— CAN'T  FAIL— CAN'T  SHOW 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are  cush- 
ioned in  a  special,  soft,  downy 
cotton  —  chafing  and  irritation 
are  prevented. Thus  Wondersoft 
Kotex  provides  lasting  comfort 
and  freedom.  But  sides  only 
are  cushioned  —  the  center 
surface  is  left  free  to  absorb. 


Kotex  has  a  special  "Equali; 
center  whose  channels  guide  n 
ture  evenly  the  whole  lengt 
the  pad.  Gives  "body"  but 
bulk  —  prevents  twisting  and 
ing.  The  filler  of  Kotex  is  actua 
times  more  absorbent  than  cotton 


The  ends  of  Kotex  are  not  only 
rounded,  but  flattened  and 
tapered  besides.  Absolute  in- 
visibility —  no  tiny  wrinkles 
whatsoever.  Even  the  sheer- 
est dress,  the  closest -fitting 
gown,  reveals  no  telltale  lines. 


THREE  DISTINCT  TYPES  OF  KOTEX 

Choose  the  one  for  your  intimate  comfort 
REGULAR— IN  THE  BLUE  BOX 

For  the  ordinary  needs  of  most  women.  The  choice  of  millions. 
JUNIOR— IN  THE  GREEN  BOX 

Somewhat  narrower  —  for  some  women  when  less  protection  is  needed. 
SUPER— IN  THE  BROWN  BOX 

Extra  layers  give  extra  protection,  yet  no  longer  or  wider  than  Regular. 


WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A  SANITARY  NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  {not  cotton) 
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RILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 


The  Mahler  method  positively  prevents  hair 
from  growing  again.  Safe,  easy,  permanent. 
Use  it  privately,  at  home.  The  delight- 
ful relief  will  bring  happiness,  freedom 
of  mind  and  greater  success. 
Hacked  by  35  years  of  successful  use  all 
nver  the  world.  Send  6c  in  stamps  TODAY 
for  Illustrated  Booklet. 

We  teach  Hcsuty  Culture. 
D.  J.  Mahler  Co..  Dept.  366D.  Providence,  R.I. 


fyft  alL  whUsL  Ah  OCA 
A  lasting  white  that  penetrates  without 
rubbing  -  softens  leather.  Makes  a  high 
polish  or  dull  finish.  Does  NOT  rub  off. 
Large  3  oz.  bottle  or  tube.  ...  10c.  At 
5  and  10  cent  stores. 
SNO-KIST  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


SNO  KIST 

SHOE     WM  ITENER 


U/kat  Kind  of  JZove  do  Ifou  Want? 


(Continued  from  page  29) 


let's  have  music  that  will  cause  people 
to  leave  their  little  selves  and  their  little 
limited  lives  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or 
less  .  .  .  and  be  swept  out  into  the  sea  of 
all  the  humanities  .  .  .  away  from  all  petty 
tyrannies  and  petty  hopes  and  fears  and 
triumphs  and  despairs — a  sort  of  deathless 
diapason  of  song  which  might  make  the 
listeners  realize  that  there  is  illimitability 
to  the  world  they  live  in  .  .  .  and  an 
aching,  ardent  hope  of  other  worlds  to 
come.  .  .  .  Let's  have  music  that  will  stir 
tremendous  potentialities  .  .  .  open  great 
concourses  of  thought,  release  great  cur- 
rents of  emotion.  .  .  . 

"I  want  to  sing  better  music  than  I  have 
been  singing.  I  want  to  raise  the  level  of 
the  programs  I  am  on.  I  want  to  sing  a 
notch  above  the  level  of  my  listeners,  let 
us  say,  rather  than  a  notch  below  them. 
I  have  always  believed  that  the  audience 
intelligence  has  been  underestimated.  We 
are  too  prone  to  say:  'Oh,  the  Public 
won't  like  this  or  'get'  that — its  too  high- 
brow,  too  classical  or  something.'  But 


look  at  David  Coppcrficld  and  Talc  Of 
Tzvo  Cities  on  the  screen — classics,  cer- 
tainly, beautifully  and  faithfully  done  and 
Big  Box  Office  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
And  throughout  the  ages  whom  have  the 
peoples  of  the  world  chosen  for  immor- 
tality? Not  the  sensation-for-a-day  artists 
— no,  the  Dickens',  the  Shakespeares,  the 
Platos,  the  Thackerays,  the  Rubens',  the 
Botticellis,  the  Lizts  and  the  Beethovens 
and  the  Wagners  and  so  on.  .  .  . 

"And  so  I  want  to  know — can  I?  May 
I?  Will  the  people  who  listen  in  allow  it? 
Or  will  they  not?  Do  the  right  people 
zvritc  the  radio  fan  letters?  Or  do  you, 
some  of  you  who  care  the  most  about 
music  but  feel,  perhaps,  rather  'silly'  about 
writing  fan  letters,  keep  silent?  Please, 
all  of  you,  tell  me.  .  .  ." 

We  were  having  tea  together  in  Nel- 
son's living-room,  in  Beverly  Hills.  The 
tall,  silver-blond  young  baritone  had  been 
practising  a  negro  spiritual  when  I  came 
in.  He  was  perfecting  the  dialect.  Nelson 
is  always  perfecting  something  or  other. 


Erika  Zaranov,  blonde  Russian  contralto  star  of  the  new  "Melodies"  program, 
heard  Mondays  over  NBC  with  Leo  Spitalny's  concert  orchestra,  possesses  a 
voice  of  depth  and  richness  really  amazing  in  a  person  so  extremely  petite. 
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UNIT  BEAUTY  BATH 


Modern  life  demands  much  of  women  —  in  business,  in  the 
home,  the  club  —  and  in  social  duties  that  are  a  part  of  her  daily 
life.  To  meet  every  occasion,  with  a  consciousness  of  looking  her 
best,  the  smart  woman  tirelessly  strives  to  cultivate  every  feminine 
charm.  Today,  one  of  the  outstanding  essentials  of  charm  is  a  soft, 
smooth  skin. 

^  For  many  years,  fastidious  women  have  relied  on  the  Linit 
Beauty  Bath  to  give  their  skin  the  feel  of  rare  velvet. 

^  To  those  who  have  not  tried  the  Linit  Beauty  Bath,  why  not  do 
this  today:  Dissolve  some  Linit  in  the  tub  while  the  water  is  running. 
Bathe  as  usual  and,  after  drying,  feel  your  skin.  It  will  be  delight- 
fully soft  and  smooth.  And  the  Linit  bath  does  away  with  the  damp 
or  semi-dry  feeling  of  the  skin  that  usually  follows  an  ordinary  bath. 

^  Make  it  a  habit  to  use  Linit  in  your  tub  water  and  join  the 
thousands  of  America's  loveliest  women  who  daily  enjoy  its 
refreshing  luxury. 

The  Bathway  to  a  Soft,  Smooth  SJ^in 


LINIT    IS    SOLD    BY    ALL  GROCERS 


for  Fine  J^aundering 

•  Don't  overlook  the 
directions  on  the  Linit  package  — 
recommending  Linit  for  starching. 
Linit  makes  even  ordinary  cotton 
fabrics  look  an.l  feel  like  linen. 
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You  can  have  a  Martini  without  an 
olive  — but  the  olive  adds  something 
extra  to  your  enjoyment. 

There  are  many  lotions  for  your  hands 
—  but  Frostilla  has  something  extra  —fra- 
grance His  lovely  scent  is  an  extra  touch  of 
luxury  and  niceness— an  irresistible  addi- 
tion to  its  unequalled  soothing,  smoothing 
qualities.  Choose  and  use  Frostilla;  it  has 
everything  you  seek  in  a  hand  lotion — 
plus  fragrance  I 

35c,  50c  and  $1.00  sizes  everywhere. 
Travel  size  at  better  ten- cent  stores. 

FROSTILLA 


IF  YOU  HAVE 

GRAY  HAIR 

and  DON'T  LIKE  a 
MESSY  MIXTURE.... 
then  write  today  for  my 

FREE  TRIAL  BOTTLE 

As  a  Hair  Color  Specialist  with  forty  years'  European 
American  experience,  I  am  proud  of  my  Color  Imparter 
(or  Grayness.  Use  it  like  a  hair  tonic.  Wonderfully 
GOOD  for  the  scalp  and  dandruff;  it  can't  leave 
stains.  As  you  use  it,  the  gray  hair  becomes  a  darker, 
more  youthful  color.  1  want  to  convince  you  by  sending 
my  free  trial  bottle  and  book  telling  All  About  Gray  Hair. 
ARTHUR  RHODES,  Hair  Color  Expert,  Dept.  3,  LOWELL,  MASS. 

MAKE  $2 5-$ 3 5  A  WEEK 

^k*-    fl|    Yoo  can  learn  at  home  In  spare  time. 

Course  i  ndorsed  by  physicians.  Thousands 
t^Bj^M    of  graduates.  Est.  :i7  years.  One  graduate 
\VV /        has  charge  of  10- bed  hospital.  Another 
^■jV         saved  $400  while  learning.  Equipment 
included    Men  and  women  18  to  Oft.    High  School  not  re- 
quired     Easy  tuition  payments.    Write  us  now. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  234,    100  East  Ohio  Street,   Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name.  ■ —  

City  State  Age  
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Walter  Kramer.  .  .  . 

"Can  I  do  it?"  Nelson  asked,  the  pas- 
sion in  his  beautiful,  deep  speaking  voice 
quieting  abruptly.  "Can  I  do  it?  Do  they 
want  me  to  do  it  ?  This  is  the  question  I 
have  been  literally  burning  to  ask  for 
months  and  haven't  known  how  or  by  what 
means  to  ask  it.  And  I  want  the  answer. 
I  want  to  know,  from  the  people  of  the 
radio  audiences,  ivhat  the  people  want. 

"You  see,  I  get  only  a  small  percentage 
of  my  radio  fan  mail  myself.  I  know 
what  I  get  because  I  read  all  of  my  fan 
mail  with  my  own  eyes.  And  the  radio 
fan  mail  is  not  like  the  movie  fan  mail. 
The  radio  fans  write,  as  a  rule,  to  the 
stations,  in  care  of  the  sponsors.  The 
letters  are  opened  and  answered  from 
there,  photographs  mailed  when  requested. 
If  any  of  the  letters  are  particularly  per- 
sonal they  are  forwarded  to  me  wherever 
I  may  be.  And  of  course,  since  the  re- 
lease of  Naughty  Marietta,  quite  a  few 
radio  fans  write  me  care  of  MGM  studio, 
knowing  that  I  can  be  reached  there.  Some 
six  or  seven  thousand  letters  a  week  come 
in,  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

"I  said  that  there  is  a  marked  and  very 
interesting  difference  between  the  radio 
fan  mail  and  the  movie  fan  mail.  And 
there  is.  The  movie  fan  mail  is  by  far 
the  more  personal,  the  more  ardent.  Movie 
fans  write  more  often,  I  should  say,  and 
always  more  emotionally.  They  always 
want  autographed  pictures.  They  fre- 
quently declare  undying  love.  They  are 
quite  violent  in  their  fierce  determination 
to  have  mc  play  always  opposite  Jeanette 


MacDonald.  They  protest  that  it  would 
be  unnatural,  impossible,  to  see  me  with 
anyone  else.  The  radio  fans,  on  the  other 
hand,  occasionally  ask  for  photographs, 
not  always.  The  radio  fan  letters  are 
usually  from  more  elderly  people.  And 
the  letters  always  stress  the  musical  as- 
pects. They  all  ask  me  to  sing  certain 
songs.  They  often  ask  me  to  announce 
that  I  am  singing  a  particular  song  for  a 
particular  person,  naming  the  name.  That 
is,  regrettably,  impossible  for  me  to  do. 
The  sponsors  are,  after  all,  building  up 
bulk  audiences.  It  is  impossible  to  cater 
to  any  one  individual  during  a  broadcast. 

"It  is  natural  that  radio  fan  mail  should 
be  less  personal  than  movie  fan  mail.  The 
radio  is  presumably  less  personal  than  the 
screen.    The  screen  gives  its  fans  the  face, 
the  figure,  the  personality  and  the  voice. 
The  radio  gives  only  the  voice  and  into 
that  voice  must  go  all  of  the  personality 
of  the  singer.    It  is,  to  me,  the  easiest 
work  of  all,  radio  work.    I  love  it.    I  lov 
rehearsals,  which  most  artists  detest.  I 
have  a  lot  of  fun  at  'em.    I  have  no  'mike' 
self-consciousness.    And  I  have  no  feel- 
ing of  being  impersonal.    Quite  the  con 
trary.     I  am  singing,  when  I  broadcast, 
singing  definitely  and  very  personally,  to 
the  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  seem 
as  near  to  me,  as  real  and  warm  and  hu 
man  and  responsive,  as  audiences  I  can 
see.    On  the  screen  I  am,  after  all,  only 
shadow  and  a  recorded  voice.    When  fil 
audiences  are  watching  me  on  the  screen 
I  may  be  a  million  miles  away,  actuall 
and  in  thought.    On  the  air  I  am,  after 


A  youngster  in  years,  and  new  to  radio,  is  Bonnie  Blue.  Discovered  by  Mark 
Warnow,  she  now  is  heard  with  his  Blue  Velvet  Orchestra.  Blues  and  the 
lighter  kinds  of   popular   ditties   are   Bonnie's   highly   successful  specialties. 
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Dick  Leibert  is  the  organist  of  the 
Radio  City  Music  Hall  broadcasts. 


all,  right  there.  I  am  singing  to  my 
audiences,  there  and  now.  .  .  . 

"Which  leads  me  to  this,"  said  Nelson, 
"that  because  the  radio  fan  letters  are 
predicated,  naturally,  on  the  love  of  music, 
I  wonder  whether  my  question — 'can  I  sing 
better  music?' — will  not  be  answered  in 
the  affirmative? 

"They  love  music,  the  radio  fans,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  listening  in  to  me.  And  loving 
music  as  they  do,  might  it  not  be  that  they 
would  love  better  music  if  I  should  give 
it  to  them?" 

"Memories  ..."  I  interpolated  .  .  . 
"don't  you  think,  Nelson,  that  they  love 
the  songs  they  ask  for  because  of  mem- 
ories, because  of  tender  associations  con- 
nected with  these  so-familiar  songs?  I 
mean,  Jane  Doe's  sweetheart  sang  Sally 
In  Our  Alley  the  night  he  proposed  .  .  . 
old  Mrs.  So-and-So  sang  Danny  Boy  to 
her  son  in  the  days  when  he  was  still  at 
home  with  her  .  .  .  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"That  is  part  of  it,  of  course,"  said  Nel- 
son, "but  we  could  make  new  memories, 
new  associations,  couldn't  we?  If  I  have 
radio  fans — and  of  course  I  have  or  I 
wouldn't  be  on  the  air  at  all — some  of  them 
must  occasionally  say :  'I  first  heard  Nel- 
son Eddy  sing  that  song'  .  .  .  and  they,  in 
line  with  what  you  were  saying,  cherish 
that  song  because  they  heard  me  sing  it 
first.  .  .  ." 

(I  thought.  With  your  phenomenal  pop- 
ularity any  song  you  might  sing  would 
be  cherished  ...  I  didn't  put  my  thought 
into  words.  Nelson  can  do  without  flat- 
tery that  sounds  fulsome.) 

"Well,  then,"  Nelson  went  on,  "why  can't 
I  sing  Brahm's'  Love  Song  instead  of  That's 
Why  Darkies  Were  Born?  Why  can't  I 
sing  if  Enough,  from  Elijah,  instead  of 
The  Night  Was  Made  For  Love?  And 
have  these  songs  mean  just  as  much,  strike 
just  as  poignant  a  chord  as  would  the 
mordaunt  plea  of  Let  Me  Take  You  Home, 
Josephine,  when  by  all  odds  Josephine 
should  have  gone  home  long  ago — and 
stayed  there. 

"And  I  believe  firmly,"  Nelson  said,  ris- 
ing now  to  pace  up  and  down  the  spacious 
length  and  breadth  of  his  living-room,  "I 
believe  firmly  that  the  people  of  the  world 
are  prepared,  are  eager,  whether  they  know 
it  or  not,  for  a  deeper,  a  more  profound 
experience  of  music.  I  don't  mean  that 
they  won't  still  want  to  burst  their  sides 
laughing  at  a  Cantor,  a  Wynn  and  the 
other  funny  fellows.  I  don't  mean  that 
they  won't  want  to  hear  Bing,  the  inimit- 
able, world  without  end.  I  don't  even 
mean  that  they  won't  want  to  hear  the 
Sylvias  and  the  Danny  Boys  now  and 
again.    They  will. 


say  delighted  young  women  who  have 
become  more  popular  with  sunny  hair. 
For  sunny  —  soft  lustrous— hair  gives  you 
the  fresh,  glowing  attractiveness  friends 
admire.  Gain  for  yourself  the  charming 
brightness  of  sunny  lustrous  hair.  Blonde 
or  Brunette,  brighten  your  hair  — your 
whole  appearance  — with  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash. 

"Secret  of  Loveliness 
for  Blondes  and  Brunettes" 
BLONDES— successfully  to  restore  natural 
golden  beauty  to  dull,  faded  or  streaked 
hair,  rinse  with  Marchand's  Golden  Hair 
Wash.  Marchand's  lightens  and  brightens 
blonde  hair,  protects  its  sunny  golden  hues. 
BRUNETTES  —Glowing  highlights  make 
your  dark  hair  fascinating  after  a  rinse 
with  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash.  Or 
with  Marchand's,  you  can  lighten  your 
hair  gradually,  in  unobserved  stages,  to 
any  golden  shade  of  blondeness. 
BLONDES  and  BRUNETTES  also  use 
Marchand's  to  make  unnoticeable  "super- 
fluous" hair  on  face,  arms  or  legs. 


For  greater  cleanliness — greater  personal 
attractiveness — start  today  this  simple 
home  beauty  treatment.  Get  a  bottle  of 
Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  at  any 
drug  store  or  use  coupon  below. 


MARCHAND 


GOLDEN    HAIR  WASH 

ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  MARCHAND'S  TODAY,  OR  USE  THIS  COUPON 

MARCHAND  S  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH,  521  West  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
fclease  let  me  try  for  myself  the  SUNNY,  GOLDEN  EFFECT  of  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash.  Enclosed  50  cents  (use  stamps,  coin  or  money  order  as  con- 
venient) for  a  full-sized  bottle. 

Name    _         

Address    _          

City  _    State   _   ;  Im.Q.436 


FREE  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK 
FOR   ATTRACTIVE  BLONDE 

To  secure  typical  American  girls  from  all 
parts  of  this  country  for  their  regular 
"BLONDE  OF  THE  MONTH"  adver- 
tisement, the  makers  of  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash  offer  each  month 
entirely  without  expense,  obligation  or 
any  complications  of  any  kind,  to  bring 
one  girl  selected  for  her  charm  and 
beauty  to  New  York  for  special  photo- 
graphing. Not  a  contest.  Full  particulars 
from  your  druggist;  in  your  package  of 
Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash,  or,  by 
mail  from  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash. 
Address  Marchand's,  room  44,  521  West 
23rd  Street,  New  York. 
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TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 

with  a  glamorous  South  Sea  red  that's 
transparent,  pasteless,  highly  indelible 


Hps . . .  Tattoo 
instead  of  lipstick!  Vibrant,  ex- 
citing South  Sea  color  .  .  .  lus- 
cious and  appealing  instead  of  "just 
red!"  Transparent  and  pasteless  in- 
stead of  opaque  and  pasty.  Softening  to 
lips  i  nstead  of  drying.  Tattoo !  Put  it  on 
...  let  it  set .  . .  wipe  it  off.  Only  the 
color  stays.  Tattoo  your  lips!  Never 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  perfection 
of  Tattoo.  Test  all  five  of  Tattoo's 
thrilling  shades  on  your  own  skin  at  the 
Tattoo  Color  Selector  displayed  in  your 
favorite  store.  Tattoo,  $1  everywhere. 
coral  . . .  exotic  .  .  .  natural  .  . . 
pastel  .  .  .  hawaiian 


TATTOO 


TO 

Makt  BLONDE 


IN  ONE 

SHAMPOO  jrfg 


Lighten  hair 
2  to  4  shades 
"with  Shampoo  -  rinse 

NO  BLONDE  Is  at  her  best  if  her  hair  has 
faded,  become  dull,  brownish.  Only  the 
gleaming-,  golden  blondes  are  truly  fascinat- 
ing-. And  their  secret  for  radiant,  alluring 
hair  beauty  is  Blondex.  It  is  a  unique  com- 
bination shampoo  and  rinse  all  in  one.  Use 
Blondex  today,  see  how  expertly  it  washes 
the  dullest,  drabbest  hair  2  to  4  shades  lighter. 
After  even  the  first  Blondex  shampoo-rinse, 
your  hair  will  glisten  with  bright,  golden 
liprhts.  Get  Blondex  today.  At  all  good  drug 
and  department  stores. 


BLON  DLrX 


She's  on  the  air  on  a  dare!  Young,  attractive  and  blonde  Templeton  Fox 
was  "dared"  to  enter  a  contest  in  Los  Angeles  and  she  proved  a  winner! 


THE  BLONDE  HAIR 
SHAMPOO-RINSE 


"Bul — I  do  mean  that  they  are  prepared 
for  something  more  profound.  We  all 
read  the  'funny  papers'  on  Sundays.  But 
we  also  read  and  arc  fed  by  such  books 
as  Paths  Of  Glory,  We  Who  Are  About 
To  Die,  The  Forty  Days  Of  Musa  Dacjh 
and  so  on.  .  .  . 

"The  last  four  or  five  years  have  pre- 
pared us  all.  The  soil  of  human  apprecia- 
tion has  been  enriched  for  deeper  and 
more  permanent  planting.  Many  of  us 
have  known  deprivations,  tragedies  of  all 
kinds.  Financial-  Personal.  Emotional. 
Moral.  We  have  gone  beyond  the  super- 
ficial, the  specious  and  the  facile,  and  our 
wants  and  needs  and  desires  cannot  be 
fully  satisfied  when  a  baritone  wails  out 
The  Neapolitan  Love  Song.  .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  we  are  ready,  once  again, 
for  religion.  Perhaps  I  should  say  for 
religious  music.  I  knoxo  it.  For  when,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  sang  The  Lord's  Prayer 
over  the  air  on  one  of  my  broadcasts,  my 
fan  mail  quadrupled,  by  actual  statistical 
count,  over  and  above  what  it  had  been 
the  preceding  week.  And  every  single 
letter  mentioned  The  Lord's  Prayer  .  .  . 
and  they  sounded,  en  masse,  like  the  com- 
mon plaint  of  people  who  heretofore  bad 
wanted  bread  and  been  given  stones.  .  .  . 

"That  meant  something  to  me,  that  in- 
creased fan  mail,  because  of  one  song. 
It  held  a  message  for  me. 

"You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  have  al- 
most nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the 
songs  1  sing  on  my  broadcasts.    The  songs 


are  selected  for  me  by  my  sponsors.  And 
the  songs  my  sponsors  select  for  me  are, 
in  turn,  determined  by  the  fan  mail  re- 
ceived at  the  stations.  The  fan  mail  which 
names  its  favorite  songs.  So  that  actually 
you,  my  fans,  arrange  my  programs  for 
me. 

"And  only  about  fifty  songs  are  ever 
requested  by  those  who  write  in  to  the 
sponsors !  Such  songs  as,  for  instance, 
Sylvia,  Sweet  Mystery  Of  Life,  The 
Heart  Bowed  Down,  When  I  Grow  Too 
Old  To  Dream,  Danny  Boy,  The  Roam 
To  Mandalay.  The  Glory  Road.  The  Last 
Round-Up — and  so  forth.  And  forth. 
Some  fifty  songs  in  all,  songs  of  much 
the  same  general  calibre  or  musical  imJ 
portance. 

"Not  that  I  despise  these  songs — don't 
mistake  me.    I  don't.    Far  from  it. 

There  are  times  when  I  wouldn't  listen 
d  the  Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra 
for  any  bribe  that  might  be  offered  me. , 
Times  when  I  want  to  listen  to  Ring 
Crosby  and  no  one  and  nothing  else.  And  J 
get  the  biggest  kick  in  the  world  out  of] 
listening  to  him. 

"And  so  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
the  Boots  and  Saddles  have  not  their  | 
place  in  the  musical  scheme  of  things.! 
They  have — but  not  all  of  the  time.  in] 
Heaven's  name ! 

"And  so  I  am  asking  you — the  thousand^ 
of   you   everywhere — what   you   want  Or] 
me,  what  you  really,  in  your  hearts,  want 
me  to  sing.  .  .  .  Please  an.wer  me." 
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U/elcome  to  ftickfiait 


{Continued  from  page  27) 


your  last  resting  place.  Gwynne,  my 
young  niece,  called  my  attention  to  one 
such  commercial  treasure  .  .  .  the  actor 
who  was  extolling  the  advisability  of  in- 
vesting in  a  little  plot  or  a  handy  mauso- 
leum while  the  Depression  was  'on'  .  .  . 
because,  he  said  practically,  you  could  'buy 
low'  at  this  time.  Somehow,  after  a  few 
minutes  of  this,  one  doesn't  feel  exact- 
ly like  going  on  with  the  program,  no  mat- 
ter how  good  it  may  be. 

''I  sat  the  other  night,"  said  Mary,  "at 
dinner  here  at  Pickfair.  There  was  a  pro- 
gram I  wanted  to  hear.  I  tuned  in  while 
at  the  dinner-table.  And  I  found  myself 
listening  to  a  most  persuasive  if  somewhat 
oily  gentleman  who  was  telling  me  some- 
thing revolting  about  what  to  do  for  the 
intestines  in  time  of  stress !  Do  I  need  to 
say  that  I  dialled  that  off  as  rapidly  as 
possible  and  did  not  tune  in  to  the  program 
I'd  wanted  to  hear. 

"Such  things  as  these,"  said  Mary, 
"are  the  stigma  on  the  fair  name  of  radio 
today.  They  are,  undoubtedly,  the  crude 
excrescences  of  youth  which  time  and  ma- 
turity and  some  new  system  of  channelling 
will  eliminate  .  .  .  but  you  asked  me, 
Faith,  and  I'm  trying  to  tell  you  .  .  . 

"I  think  that  another  criticism  is  that 
the  programs  are  not  prepared  far  enough 
in  advance.  And  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
talent  employed  has  anything  to  do  with 


some  of  the  defects  that  ensue.  For  I 
found  when  I  was  broadcasting  for  Royal 
Gelatin  last  year — twenty-six  weeks  of  it 
— that  most  of  the  actors  and  actresses  we 
used  were  splendid  talent.  They  were 
young  and  gay  and  responsive.  Some  of 
them  were  forgotten  picture  people.  Some 
of  them  were  brand  new  radio  talent,  the 
rising  stars  of  the  ether.  And  almost  all 
of  them  were  stimulating  and  interesting. 
So  much  so  that  I  have  my  eye  on  some 
of  them  right  now  for  picture  pur- 
poses .  .  . 

"Then  there  is  the  immense  disadvantage 
of  having  two  or  more  worthwhile  pro- 
grams— programs  we  all  want  to  hear — 
on  the  air  at  exactly  the  same  time.  I 
often  find  myself  wanting  to  hear  some 
romantic  music  and,  perhaps,  a  lecture  at 
some  special  hour.  I  have  to  make  a 
choice.  I  cannot  hear  both.  I  must  take 
one  or  the  other.  Which  is  too  bad.  Im- 
agine what  a  catastrophe  it  would  be  for 
movie  fans  if  two  pictures  such  as,  say, 
Mutiny  On  The  Bounty  and  The  Magnifi- 
cent Obsession  were  shown  for  one  evening 
only — the  same  evening.  This  is  what 
happens  to  radio  fans  all  of  the  time. 

"It  will  have  to  be  worked  out  in  some 
way.  It  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  of  radio  today — certainly  it  is  a 
pressing  problem  to  the  fans.  I  don't 
quite  know,  as  yet,  how  this  state  of  af- 


fairs can  be  adjusted.  Perhaps  the  radio 
fans  will  have  to  pay  a  small  toll  for  cer- 
tain programs  .  .  .  perhaps  there  will 
be  installations  of  small  meters,  like  gas 
meters,  into  which  a  coin  will  go  and  cer- 
tain programs  be  retained  for  an  hour. 
Perhaps  programs  will  be  made  up  and 
mailed  in  advance  to  the  radio  fans.  I 
don't  quite  know  how  it  can  be  worked  out 
but  some  way  will  have  to  be  found. 

"/  believe  in  radio  censorship,"  said 
Mary.  "I  believe  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Anything  that  can  come  into 
the  home  and  be  turned  on  at  will  by  chil- 
dren must  have  supervision.  Mothers  can 
control  the  theatre-going  of  their  children. 
They  can  control  the  reading  matter  of 
their  children.  They  can  keep  the  sensa- 
tional type  of  newspaper  and  magazine 
out  of  the  home  by  not  subscribing  to 
them,  if  they  care  enough.  Or  if  they  do 
take  them,  they  are  tangible  objects  and 
can  be  hidden  away.  But  not  even  the 
most  zealous  mother  can  pursue  a  child 
from  one  end  of  the  day  to  the  next  to 
make  sure  that  he  is  not  twisting  a  dial. 

"And  most  emphatically  one  of  my 
major  criticisms  of  the  radio  is  that  so 
often  children  should  not  tivist  dials.  Too 
often  they  are  apt  to  get  a  melodramatic 
voice  telling  of  revolting  murders  with 
gruesome  details.  And  when  a  child 
listens  to  such  things  as  these,". said  Mary, 


This  Test  will  convince  You! 


DOES  NOT 
CLOG  THE  PORES! 

This  smart  new  face  powder, 
prepared  by  skin  scientists, 
covers  shine  and  imperfections 
perfectly.  Spreads  farther.* 
Does  not  clog  the  pores! 

Smooth  a  pinch  of  Wood- 
bury's on  your  arm.  Do  the  same 
with  the  powder  you  now  use. 
Woodbury's  spreads  so  far  and 
evenly,  because  it  stays  on  the 
skin's  surface.  Does  not  disap- 
pear into  the  pores— hence  will 
not  clog  them. 

Six  flattering  skin-bloom 
shades.  $1.00,  50c,  25c,  10c. 

•Determined  by 
Gar- Baker  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York 


Free! 

SIX  SKIIV-HLOOM  SHADES 

(Enough  for  a  Week's  Trial) 

John  H.  Woodbury,  Inc.,  9164  Alfred  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  (In  Canada)  John  H.  Woodbury,  Ltd., 
Perth,  Ontario. 

(Paste  on  postcard  or  mail  in  envelope  NOW) 

Name  . 

Street  . 

City  


-State- 


Si  1936.  John  H.  Woodbury.  Inc. 
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Let  science  take  the  place  of  scrubbing  and 
scouring  a  toilet.  Sani-Flush  is  made  scien- 
tifically to  clean  closet  bowls.  It  puts  an  end 
to  all  unpleasant  labor.  Just  sprinkle  a  little 
in  the  bowl.  (Follow  directions  on  the  can.) 
Flush  the  toilet. 

-  Spots  and  incrustations  are  carried  away. 
The  porcelain  glistens — white  as  snow.  Odors 
and  germs  are  killed.  Sani-Flush  even  puri- 
fies the  hidden  trap  that  no  amount  of 
scrubbing  and  rubbing  can  reach.  Try  Sani- 
Flush  for  new  cleanliness  in  the  toilet.  New 
sanitation.  It  cannot  injure  plumbing.  Sani- 
Flush  is  also  effective  for  cleaning  automobile 
radiators  (directions  on  can).  Sold  by  gro- 
cery, drug,  hardware,  and  five-and-ten-cent 
stores — 25  and  10  cent  sizes. 
The  Hygienic  Products  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Sam-Flush 


CLEANS  TOILET  BOWLS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


Ne*4Bk  KEEP  WIRES 

^vIImoff  FLOOR 

*™  HI        9   (LA"VPS  AND  RADIO) 


J  USTRITE 

PUSH-CLIP 


wsxm 

invites  ifoul 

i  TTERE'S  an  invitation  to  be 
■'■  a  Larkin  Club  Secretary. 
Just  by  introducing  our  new 
Edna  May  Dress  Club  you  can 
earn  charming  frocks  for  your- 
self, as  well  as  other  big  Re- 
wards. Get  our  new  Edna 
May  Dress  Folder  just  off  the 

press!  It  brings  you  America's  great- 
estdress  bargainslike  the  smartlit- 
tle  street  frock  In  this  advertisement. 

Mail  a  postcard  to-day.  JuBtsay: 
'Send  me  the  Edna  May  Dress  fol- 
der and  Club  information." 


LiUfJfcttx  Ca  inc. 


664  Seneca  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


with  that  look  in  her  beautiful  eyes  which 
deplores  the  wrongs,  little  and  large,  done 
to  all  mankind,  "when  a  child  listens  to 
such  things  as  these,  fiow  do  we  know  what 
harm  has  been  done  to  that  child?  Perhaps 
something  more  horrible  than  the  'grue- 
some murder'  .  .  .  another  kind  of  crime  . . . 

"Only  a  few  days  ago  I  chanced  to 
tune  in  on  some  program  and  caught  a 
ringing  voice  proclaiming  with  gusto  'at 
the  age  of  ten  he  killed  a  man  .  .  .  ' 
Mary's  eyes  were  grave.  "  'At  the  age  of 
ten  he  killed  a  man',"  she  repeated.  "I 
feel  guilty  that  I  didn't  check  up  and  dis- 
cover from  what  station  that  broadcast 
came.  I  should  have  written  a  letter  of 
protest.  For  it  has  been  said  that  'inas- 
much as  ye  do  it  to  a  little  child'  .  .  . 
and  what  does  that  sort  of  thing  do,  do 
you  suppose,  to  a  little  child?  I  don't  like 
to  think  about  it.  But  I  must.  We  all 
must.  And  that  is  why  censorship  is  com- 
pulsory. 

"The  radio,"  said  Mary,  gently  now, 
that  light  in  her  eyes  which  is  always 
there  when  she  can  speak  truthfully  of  the 
good  in  things,  the  good  in  men  and  women, 
"the  radio  has  done,  is  doing  so  many 
great  and  good  things.  And  I  think  that 
one  of  the  very  best  things  it  has  done 


is  to  interest  the  people  of  today  in  what 
goes  on  in  Washington.  An  interest  de- 
plorably lacking  a  very  few  years  ago.  Of 
course  there  is  a  deep,  underlying  reason 
for  this  interest,  too.  The  shoe  has  been 
pinching — and  people  want  to  find  out 
why.  But  they  couldn't  find  out,  not  so 
readily,  not  so  easily  as  they  can  find  out 
through  the  medium  of  the  radio. 

"I  believe  that  another  of  radio's  richest 
gifts  to  us  is  that  it  has  made  us  sound- 
conscious.  It  should  help  us  with  our 
voices,  our  speaking  voices,  which  are  in- 
clined to  be,  here  in  America,  raucous  at 
worst,  careless  at  best.  Most  of  the  an- 
nouncers have  beautiful  diction  and  beau- 
tiful speaking  voices.  And  Radio  should— 
and  will,  I  know — be  more  and  more  care- 
ful to  see  that  only  cultivated  and  beauti- 
ful speaking  voices  are  allowed  on  the 
air. 

"That  radio  has  made  us  music-con- 
scious goes  without  saying.  In  little  homes 
which,  at  best,  boasted  a  rather  tinny  vic- 
trola  and  a  few  records,  well  used  or 
abused,  perhaps,  by  the  children  ...  in 
these  little,  music-unconscious  homes 
comes,  now,  the  music  of  Tchaikowsky 
and  Brahms  and  Lizst  .  .  .  the  beautiful 
vocal  music  of  Lawrence  Tibbett  and  Nel- 


The  girl  in  the  case  is  Stella  Friend,  exotic  singer  from  Old  Mexico,  and  th 
fellows  are  "The  Fellas"— Paul  Gibbons,  Craig  Leitch  and   Roy  RingwaW, 
"Stella  and  the  Fellas"  are  featured  on  the  Fred  Waring  Ford  Dealers'  broa* 
casts,  heard  on  Tuesdays  over  CBS  and  on  Fridays  over  NBC. 
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Long  famed  on  stage  and  screen,  Os- 
good Perkins  contributed  his  well- 
Icnown  drollery  to  the  "Flying  Red 
Horse  Tavern"  for  too  brief  a  time. 

ison  Eddy  and  Richard  Crooks  and  Grace 
Moore  and  others  .  .  .  such  music  as 
■seeps  into  everyday  home  life  and  be- 
•comes  absorbed  into  the  very  texture,  an 
integral  part  of  it.  Europe  has  been  sound- 
■and-music  conscious  for  many  years. 
Germany  .  .  .  Italy  .  .  .  the  home- 
places  of  music  and  musicians.  But  we  in 
America  have  been  starved  for  the  'gift 
of  song'.  Concerts,  symphonies,  opera  have 
been  beyond  the  purses  of  many  of  us. 
And  now  the  gift  of  song  is  ours;  we  are 
fed  .   .   .  thanks  to  the  radio. 

"I  enjoy  listening  to  the  President.  His 
beautiful  diction,  the  thrilling  timbre  of 
his  voice  are  almost  sufficient  unto  them- 
selves. 

"I  enjoy  lectures  on  subjects  that  inter- 
est me. 

"I  enjoy  music  .  .  .  symphonic  music 
.  .  .  jazz  when  it  is  well  played  .  .  . 
/ocal  music  .  .  .  yes,  and  Bing  Crosby 
ind  Rudy  Vallee,  decidedly. 

"But  Mary,  you  ..."  I  interrupted, 
'what  do  you  plan  to  do  in  radio?  Not 
so  much  now  as  later  on  ...  ?"  And 
1  thought,  as  I  spoke,  of  all  that  Mary  has 
lone  and  been  to  the  screen,  is  still  doing 
md  being  .  .  .  the  beautiful,  golden  gifts 
jf  youth  and  innocence  and  lasting  beauty 
|  .  .  her  deep  unalterable  love  of  her 
.vork  and  of  her  'Own  People'  .  .  .  the 
lame  the  little  girl  from  Canada  carved 
vith  her  own  earnest,  loving  hands  and 
las  made  immortal  ...  If  she  should 
)ring  such  gifts,  or  others  like  them,  if 
•he  should  bring  such  love  and  devotion 
ind  high  endeavor  to  the  newer  medium 
of  radio,  how  much  richer,  how  infinitely 
nuch  richer  the  radio  fans  will  be  .  .  . 

"I  don't  quite  know  yet,"  Mary  said, 
lowly,  consideringly,  "I  am,  as  I  told  you, 
o  young — on  the  air.  I  always  have  been 
n  entertainer.    I  shall  continue  to  be  that. 

believe  in  keeping  away  from  any  kind  of 
ropaganda,  from  religion  and  from  poli- 
ics — unless  I  could  feel  that  I  had  some- 
hing  really  authentic,  really  helpful  to 
ay. 

"I  think,"  said  Mary,  with  that  far- 
way  look  in  the  dark  eyes,  which  sees 
isions  and  causes  them  to  come  true,  "I 


IN  LOVE 
WITH  HIS 
OFFICE 


Van  Sanford  had  a  beautiful  wife  and  a  very  attractive  secre- 
tary. His  wife  trusted  him  completely  until  the  insinuations  of 
other  people  began  to  arouse  a  faint  feeling  of  jealousy  in  her 
heart,  and  they  had  their  first  quarrel.  .  .  . 

How  did  Van  settle  the  old  problem  of  "Wife  vs.  Secretary?" 
Read  the  complete  story  of  this  M-G-M  hit,  starring  Clark  Gable, 
Jean  Harlow  and  Myrna  Loy  in  the  April  SCREEN  ROMANCES. 

Other  stories  and  features  include  Freddie  Bartholomew  and 
Dolores  Costello  in  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy"  .  .  .  Sylvia  Sidney 
and  Fred  MacMurray  in  "Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine"  .  .  .  Carole 
Lombard  and  Preston  Foster  in  "Love  Before  Breakfast"  .  .  . 
Bette  Davis  and  Warren  William  in  "Men  on  Her  Mind"  .  .  . 
The  Quintuplets  in  "The  Country  Doctor"  .  .  .  Franchot  Tone  and 
Madge  Evans  in  "Exclusive  Story"  .  .  .  Fashions  .  .  .  Gossip  .  .  . 
Reviews  .  .  .  Beauty  Advice  .  .  .  Portraits  ...  All  in  the  APRIL 

The  Love  Story  Magazine  of  the  Screen 
Now  on  Sale  Everywhere 


£«ink  that  what  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
jn  the  radio  one  of  these  days  is — encour- 
agement. Not  by  preaching.  Some  way 
1  .  .  some-  other  way  .  ;  .  a  way  which 


RADIO  STARS 


V  i 


Al  Jolson,  star  of  "The  Singing  Kid,"  Warner  Brothers  picture,  looks  ver 
happy,  surrounded  by  this  group  of  beauties  who  appear  with  him  in  the  show 


EXCLUSIVELY  IN 


CROSiHEY 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 


I  Get  10 

WINDOW  SHADES 


15c  CLOPAYS 

SOLVE  CLEAN  WINDOW  SHADE  PROBLEM 

"TX7HEN  $1.50  shades  used  to  get  dirty,  I  couldn't 
VV  afford  to  change.  But  now,  I  get  10  lovely 
CLOPAYS  for  the  same  money!  They  look  as  good  as 
the  costliest — go  2  years  and  more  without  a  change. 
That's  REAL  ECONOMY!"  Why  not  try  this  same 
simple  plan,  approved  by  millions?  CLOPAYS  are 
made  of  a  new  kind  of  tough,  pliable  fibre  that  will 
not  pinhole  or  crack.  In  16  smart  patterns  and  7 
plain  colors.  Sold  by  leading  5c  and  10c  and  neighbor- 
hood stores.  Write  for  FREE  color  samples.  CLOPAY 
CORP..        York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


I  shall  have  to  grope  for  and  find  .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  what  the  people  of 
America  need  today  is  to  be  made  to 
feel  important  again.  To  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  matter,  each  and  everyone 
of  them,  in  God's  perfect  scheme  of  things. 
In  a  recent  article  in  Radio  Stars,  on 
Eddie  Cantor — he  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  world  today  is  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
I  believe  that  we  are  beyond  tears.  Tears 
may  be  facile  things,  after  all.  We  often 
laugh  until  we  cry.  And  now  and  again, 
at  funerals  and  in  moments  of  grief  and 
stress,  we  cry  until  we  laugh.  The  two 
emotions  intermingle.  But  when  the 
source  of  tears  is  dry  and  the  well  of 
laughter  silenced — then  a  tragic,  an  intoler- 
able condition  exists.  And  it  only  can  ex- 
ist when  men  and  women  have  lost  faith 
in  themselves,  in  their  own  importance, 
when  they  feel  that  they  do  not  matter 
any  more,  that  there  is  not  only  nothing 
left  to  laugh  over  but  nothing  worth  cry- 
ing about,  either. 

"We  have  all  been  through  so  much.  We 
have,  so  many  of  us,  reached  the  'what 
does  it  matter?'  stage  .  .  .  the  even 
graver  'what  do  /  matter?'  .   .  . 

"I  hope,"  Mary  went  on,  an  ache  in  her 
voice,  tender  of  unseen  woes  never  unfclt 
by  her,  "I  would  like  to  be  able  to  make 
people  believe  that  they  do  matter  .  .  . 
everyone,  everywhere.  I  would  like  to  make 
them  remember  that  not  even  'a  sparrow's 
fall'  is  disregarded.  I  would  like  to  find 
the  means  to  convince  them  that  there  are 
no  'forgotten  men'  nor  forgotten  women. 
Not  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"I'd  like  to  believe  that  maybe  just  know- 
ing me,  as  people  do  .  .  .  knowing  the 
way,  the  little  obscure  way  in  which  I 
began,  so  humbly,  might  mean  some  sort 
of  encouragement.  I  never  had  a  letter 
of  introduction  in  my  life.  No  influential 
personages,  other  than  my  mother,  started 
me  on  my  career  or  furthered  it,  once  I 
had  begun.  I've  never  asked  a  favor  of 
anyone. 

"I  just  felt  then,"  said  Mary,  "and  I 
feel  now  that  we  are  all  necessary  to  the 
scheme  of  things,  even  though  we  may  be 
inexperienced,  poor  and  unknown  individu- 
als, who  don't  seem,  dear  knows,  to  be  im- 


portant to  anyone  save  our  own  littli 
families.  I  know  that  if  anyone  of  I 
drops  out  of  God's  divine  kingdom  tha 
kingdom  is  the  poorer.  He  is  alway  ac 
curate,  isn't  He?  The  majestic,  mysterioi 
Scheme  works  with  consummate  precisic 
and  perfection.  The  Scheme,  that  is,  wi| 
which  Man  has  nothing  to  do,  with  whic 
he  cannot  meddle  .  .  .  the  tides,  the  Z( 
diac,  the  mathematical  march  of  the  ses 
sons.  And  as  He  is  accurate,  so  He  doesn 
give  His  life  to  any  person  unless  thi 
person  is  important  in  His  Scheme.  I  w;| 
created  within  this  Law.  And  so  wet 
you  .  .  .  and  so  were  each  and  everyon 
of  us,  no  matter  where  we  are,  no  mattj 
what  we  do  or  do  not  do,  no  matter  wheth 
rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  famous  • 
obscure  .  .  . 

"But  we  have,  so  pitifully  many  of  i 
lost  the   feeling  of  our  own  worth,  ol 
own  especial  and  intrinsic  importance.  Al 
value.    If  somehow  I  could  find  the  w^ 
to   give   them   back   to  themselves  .  I 
those  who  believe  themselves  lost   .  . 
If  I  could  find  some  way  to  tell  them  r 
to  be  afraid  to  be  themselves  .  .      I  ft 
that  so  much  trouble  and  heartache  al 
frustration  is  caused  by  people  trying 
copy  other  people,  to  be  other  than  wli 
they  are.    Dear  Will  Rogers  should  h. 
taught  us  all  a  lesson — the  beautiful,  sti 
ling  value  of  being  always  ourselves.  H 
Will  always  was  himself  wherever  he  w« 
— at  the  Court  of  St.  James  or  in  the  hu 
blest  cottage  he  remained  the  Amend 
cowboy,  folksy  and  kindly  and  witty  M  I 
humble — and  magnificently  Jiimsclf. 

"If  we  could  realize  our  own  impo 
ance,"  Mary  said,  raising  her  golden  h«j 
as  if  with  a  challenge,  "why,  then, 
should  be  able  to  laugh  and  cry  again  <J 
of  deep,  fresh  well-springs  of  stirring  I 
triumphant  emotions. 

"And  so,"  said   Mary,  her  dark  e 
fastened  on  some  splendid  horizon  of  he 
"as   I  grew  older  on  the  radio,  that  J I 
what  I  hope  to  give — encouragement..  .'] 
proud  heritage  of  Themselves  to  the  tj  I 
and   women    who   believe   they   are   1]  | 
gotten  .   .  . 

"I  hope  I  can,"  said  Mary  simply,  as  j  I 
eyes  came  back  to  me  from — rcheref  I 
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(Continued  from  page  25) 


"This  particular  fault  is  one  which  radio 
could  correct  by  the  simple  means  of 
showing  some  ingenuity  and  taking  pains 
with  the  programs,"  asserted  Cohan.  "It's 
due  to  a  copy-cat  tendency  which  the  radio 
has  inherited  from  the  motion  pictures. 
The  same  thing  happened  when  Rudy 
Vallee  first  soared  to  popularity  on  the 
appeal  of  his  crooning.  Before  you  knew 
it,  the  air  was  virtually  alive  with  croon- 
ers. 

"Radio  performers  insist  on  following 
suit.  As  soon  as  one  hits  upon  a  type 
of  program  which  clicks,  it  becomes  a 
rash  on  every  network.  The  movies  do 
the  same  thing.  There  was  a  cycle  of  gang- 
ster pictures,  a  cycle  of  G-men  films  and 
I  think  Mutiny  On  the  Bounty  will  start 
a  string  of  pictures  featuring  wooden 
ships  and  iron  men,  buccaneers  and  buried 
treasure." 

This  similarity  between  pictures  and 
radio  goes  deeper  than  the  copy-cat  traits 
which  are  common  to  both,  according  to 
Cohan.  George  sees  in  the  Western 
dramas  and  prairie  tales  of  the  air  a  re- 
vival of  the  old-time  cowboy-and-Indian 
pictures  of  the  nickelodeon  days.  At  the 
same  time,  Cohan  predicted,  radio  pro- 
grams of  the  future  will  show  just  as 
much  improvement  over  today's  programs 
as  current  movies  do  over  those  of  the 
"flicker"  period. 

Cohan  resumed    his    discussion  with  a 


word  of  praise  for  Vallee's  programs.  "I 
think  that  Vallee  is  definitely  above  the 
average  as  far  as  radio  entertainment  is 
concerned,"  he  declared.  "Vallee  arranges 
his  programs  cleverly  and  uses  good  judg- 
ment in  his  selection  of  guest  stars.  Rudy's 
type  of  singing  doesn't  particularly  appeal 
to  me  but  I  believe  he  deserves  to  be 
complimented  for  his  radio  showmanship 
and  the  smoothness  with  which  he  handles 
his  program. 

"Another  whose  radio  work  I  admire  is 
Leslie  Howard.  Howard  is  intelligent  and 
you  can  count  on  him  for  an  invariably 
good  performance." 

Asked  to  name  his  favorite  radio  pro- 
gram, Cohan  replied :  "That's  easy — 
Lowell  Thomas.  I  tune  in  on  him  every 
night.  Thomas,  to  me,  typifies  the  depart- 
ment in  which  radio  has  made  its  major 
strides,  the  dissemination  of  news. 

"While  I  may  be  critical  of  the  enter- 
tainment value  of  radio,  I  have  nothing 
but  praise  for  it  as  a  news  source,"  Cohan 
continued.  "When  I  listen  to  the  radio 
it  is  mostly  to  sit  back  of  an  evening  and 
get  the  news  of  the  world  or  the  broadcasts 
of  sports  events.  Rarely  do  I  tune  in  the 
radio  and  expect  to  be  entertained." 

Cohan,  whose  stage  career  has  been  re- 
markably free  from  situations  or  dialogue 
which  even  hinted  at  ribaldry  or  bawdi- 
ness,  sounded  a  warning  to  radio  comics 
who  show  a  tendency  to  play  for  laughs 


through  smuttiness.  He  believes  that  radio 
invites  a  censorship  if  it  permits  its 
comics  to  indulge  in  double-cntendre  jokes. 

Cohan's  most  recent  appearance  before 
a  microphone  was  in  November,  during 
the  memorial  program  to  the  late  Will 
Rogers.  He  considered  that  program  a 
fine  tribute  to  Rogers,  who  was  one  of 
Cohan's  closest  personal  friends,  because 
not  one  of  the  many  speakers  on  that  pro- 
gram became  cheaply  sentimental  or  maud- 
lin. 

During  the  spring  of  1933,  Cohan  was 
on  the  air  for  eighteen  weeks  on  the  Gulf 
Oil  Company's  Sunday  night  program. 
He  took  five  weeks  first  to  determine 
whether  or  not  he  liked  the  idea  and  then 
signed  a  regular  thirteen-weeks'  contract. 

A  great  many  people  credited  Cohan 
with  originating  the  term  "New  Deal"  to 
identify  the  policies  of  President  Roose- 
velt's administration,  a  distinction  which 
George  declines  with  thanks.  "The  term 
'New  Deal'  had  appeared  frequently  in  the 
newspapers  before  I  went  on  the  air  and 
I  believe  it  originated  from  a  statement 
in  one  of  the  President's  broadcasts,"  ex- 
plained Cohan. 

"I  did,  however,  write  two  songs  about 
the  New  Deal,  which  may  have  created 
that  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  lis- 
teners," he  continued.  "One  was  called 
The  New  Deal  Is  a  Square  Deal,  and  the 
other,  which  was  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 


YEING  is  a  laughing  matter  now— you  do  it 
with  a  smile  on  your  face  because  the  muggy,  steamy 
boiling  has  been  eliminated  by  Rit.  There's  one  spe- 
cial ingredient  in  Rit  found  in  no  other  tint  or  dye 
that  makes  colors  soak  in  deeper  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  easier! 

And  the  results  are  amazing:  Radiant  clear  colors 
without  a  smudge  or  streak!  Shades  that  you  thought 
only  a  professional  dyer  could  create.  Light  or  dark 
colors  become  fast  without  boiling.  At  a  cost  of  only 
a  few  pennies. 

Try  Rit  on  anything  that  color  benefits— dresses, 

curtains,  lingerie,  lin- 
ens—and you'll  bless 
the  chemist  who  made 
the  task  so  easy! 


Dissolves  Instantly!  Rit  Is  a 
powder  wafer — easier  to 
measure,  won't  sift  out  of 
the  package  like  loose 
powder  dyes. 


ONLY  RIT  GIVES 

FAST  COLORS 
WITHOUT  BOILING 


RIT 

V  TINTS  *nd  DYES 

White  Rit  Color  Remover  .  . .  the  safe,  sure  way  to  take  OUT  color, 
remove  stains,  whiten  fabrics  «  h«ilin«»  tuaterJ 


harmless  as  boiling  water: 
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MY  FACE  IS  REALLY  CLEAN 

An  examination  of  the  cotton  after 
an  Ambrosia  pore-deep  cleansing  tells 
you  that  your  face  is  really  clean. 

You  feel  Ambrosia  tingle;  you  know 
it  is  cleansing  deeply,  thoroughly.  Only 
a  clean  skin  can  be  beautiful.  That's 
why  so  many  women  who  have  become 
consistent  users  of  Ambrosia  report 
their  skins  are  clearer,  whiter,  fresher- 
looking  than  they've  been  in  years. 

Try  Ambrosia  today.  Test  it  at  once 
against  your  regular  method  of  cleans- 
ing. You'll  be  amazed  at  the  result. 

Trial  size  at  your  1  Op  store.  Large 
size,  75$,  at  drug  or  department  stores. 
Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 

AMBROSIA® 

THE    PORE  -  DEEP  CLEANSER 


GRAY 
HAIR 
GONE 

(TEST  BOTTLE  \ 
FREE  / 

Your  hair  takes  on  new 
color  and  lustre  when  you 
comb  this  famous  clear,  colorless  liquid 
through  it.  Gray  streaks  vanish.  Desired 
color  comes:  black,  brown,  auburn,  blonde. 
Leaves  hair  soft,  lustrous — easily  curled  or 
waved.  Countless  women  use  it.  Men  too, 
for  gray  streaks  in  hair  or  mustache.  Get 
full-sized  bottle  from  druggist  on  money- 
back  guarantee.  Or  test  it  Free. 

Test  it  FREE  ~  We  send  Free  complete  Test 
Paclcage.Try  it  on  single  lock  snipped  from  hair. See 
results  first.  Just  mail  coupon.  Give  color  of  hair. 

I  MARY  T.  GOLDMAN  , 

2311  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Name   I 

I 

Street   j 

City  State   j 

Color  of  your  hair?   I 

 1 
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The  Flying  Cadets  greet  their  radio  hero — he's  Jimmie  Allen,  18-year-old 
radio  serial  star  and  hero  to  millions  of  kids,  members  of  the  Jimmy  Allen 
Flying  Cadets.  More  than  5,000  youngsters  greeted  Jimmie  on  his  arrival  in 
Hollywood  for  his  motion  picture  debut  in  Paramount's  "The  Blue  Sky  Parade." 


dent,  was  called  Follow  The  Leader." 

Cohan's  programs  were  a  distinct  radio 
novelty.  For  one  thing,  he  wrote  several 
new  songs  for  his  broadcasts,  as  well  as 
reviving  into  a  medley  several  old  favor- 
ites he  had  written  years  before.  In  one 
program,  Cohan  did  the  entire  broadcast, 
including  the  commercial,  all  in  verse  and 
without  any  announcer  but  himself. 

There  are  several  definite  ideas  which 
Cohan  has  for  the  improvement  of  radio 
programs.  One,  which  should  strike  a 
responsive  chord  with  millions  of  listeners- 
in,  is  to  present  the  commercial  announce- 
ments more  subtly,  instead  of  jarring  them 
into  the  ears  of  the  audience  as  is  the 
custom  on  most  programs  now. 

During  his  time  on  the  air,  Cohan  found 
the  actual  radio  men,  the  studio  people, 
competent,  capable,  intelligent  and  oblig- 
ing. He  cannot,  unfortunately,  find  any 
such  praise  for  those  self-appointed  pro- 
gram arrangers,  with  pencils  behind  their 
ears,  who  are  there  in  the  interests  of  the 
sponsors.  With  neither  stage  nor  radio 
experience  behind  them,  these  represen- 
tatives of  the  sponsors,  the  bugaboo  of 
nearly  every  radio  artist,  are  continually 
making  suggestions  for  alterations  in  the 
program.  The  result  is  that  the  original 
program  has  been  so  altered  as  to  be  prac- 
tically unrecognizable  by  the  time  it  is 
presented. 

Because  of  this  situation,  Cohan  is  wary 
of  returning  to  the  radio.  He  has  turned 
down  over  a  dozen  offers  to  do  a  com- 
mercial this  winter,  lest  he  find  himself 
involved  with  a  program  which  would 
turn  out  entirely  contradictory  to  his  own 
ideas. 

"I've  been  approached  frequently  to  take 
a  radio  hour,"  said  Cohan,  "and  each  time 
my  answer  has  been  'No!'  I've  refused 
because  every  offer  which  came  to  me  has 
had  the    presentation    idea   all    cut  and 


dried. 

"These  people  come  to  me  and  say: 
'Now,  Mr.  Cohan,  here's  what  we  want 
you  to  do — 1  In  other  words,  the  pro- 
gram is  all  laid  out  for  me,  with  no  op- 
portunity for  me  to  suggest  what  I'd  like 
to  do  myself.  And  I'm  not  satisfied  to 
be  a  puppet. 

"At  my  age,  I  can't  afford  to  go  on  the 
air  and  fail.  Unless,  of  course,  I  fai 
through  my  own  fault  and  while  trying  to 
carry  out  a  program  of  my  own  choosing 
and  origination.  I've  regarded  most  of  thei 
offers  which  came  to  me  as  I  would  tips 
on  the  races.  You  know  you  can  go  to 
the  track,  make  a  bet  on  your  own,  lose 
and  not  feel  too  badly  about  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  take  a  tip  from  soma 
one  else  and  lose,  you're  doubly  sore,  not 
only  because  you  lost  but  because  you| 
didn't  have  confidence  in  your  own  judg-j 
ment." 

Cohan  was  non-committal  about  thd 
possibility  of  his  being  lured  back  to  the 
ether.  "When,  as,  and  if,  I  return  to  the 
air,  you  can  bet  that  it  will  be  on  a  pro 
gram  of  my  own  devising,  with  a  guarantee 
of  no  outside  interference.  Whatcvei 
reputation  I  made,  I  made  myself,  and  it 
it's  going  to  be  torn  down,  I'll  be  the 
one  to  do  the  tearing,''  he  declared. 

With  several  big  names  in  the  show  ani 
movie  business  scrambling  for  sponsors 
the  aloofness  of  Cohan  strikes  a  strange 
note,  but  yet  an  understandable  one.  Ovflj 
forty  years  in  the  theatre  have  made  Cohal 
independently  wealthy.  Whatever  add] 
tional  income  he  might  obtain  from  radl 
would  not  recompense  him  for  any  loss  i  | 
prestige,  however  slight. 

Asked  if  he  had  any  suggestions  to  in 
prove  current  programs,  Cohan  laugha 
"Not  from  me !"  he  said.    "Remember  it 
much  easier  to  diagnose  than  to  prescribe 
The  End 
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Dlishing  and  "fussing,"  (as  he  puts  it) 
ver  the  "Piccolino."  It  is  just  such  dif- 
:rences  in  the  business  of  turning  out 
>ngs  that  make  it  a  little  difficult  to  of- 
:r  "rules"  for  composing. 

Now  he  is  wondering  and  worrying, 
3  is  his  way,  whether  the  score  he  has 
jw  completed  for  Follow  the  Fleet  can 
e  or  top  the  phenomenal  success  of  its 
redecessor,  which  numbers  include 
et's  Face  the  Music  and  Dance,  There's 

Smile  on  My  Face,  But  Where  Are 
ouf,  Let  Yourself  Go,  Moonlight  Ma- 
?uvers,  We  Saw  the  Sea  and  I'd  Rather 
ead  a  Band,  all  of  which  fit  the  tempo 
id  mood  of  particular  situations  and  ad- 
ince  the  plot. 

"Each  song,"  he  says,  "tells  a  part  of 
le  story  which  would  have  to  be  related 
i  dialogue  and  other  action,  were  it 
iminated." 

Here,  however,  is  how  he  does  it : 
"I  find  the  inspirations  I  get  when 
riting  aren't  'pure  chance,'  and  all  of 
5,  I  dare  say,  who  earn  a  living  turning 
Jt  tunes,  follow  the  same  procedure  in 
jr  work.  At  any  rate  my  method  is  to 
;t  myself  completely  into  the  atmosphere 
:  the  particular  number  under  composi- 
on — the  result  being  that  the  knowledge 
id  my  own  personal  feeling  in  regard  to 
pop  out  unexpectedly  in  the  form  of 
spiration !" 

Yet  even  the  "popping,"  Berlin  says,  is 


not  to  be  depended  upon.  He  prefers,  of 
course,  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  inspira- 
tion to  come,  as,  he  will  ask:  "What 
writer  doesn't?"  Yet  he  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  he  does  most  of  his  work — 
and  has  created  many  of  his  song  hits — 
under  pressure.  The  best  way  of  wooing 
the  lyric  muse,  he  thinks,  is  to  work 
against  a  deadline.  It  isn't  always  fun, 
but,  he  insists,  it  is  effective  1 

"There  is  of  course,"  he  explained,  "no 
law  as  to  the  sequence  of  turning  out 
words  and  tunes.  There  can't  be  as  long 
as  composers  are  subject  to  what  I  call 
'inspirational  hunches' — and  those  hunches, 
believe  me,  are  a  good  half  of  composing. 
You  don't,  naturally,  sit  down  to  compose 
as  you  would  to  making  a  cigar,  by  going 
through  an  unvarying  routine.  Music 
writing  is  never  cut  and  dried.  There  are 
times  when  I  get  a  title  and  build  all 
the  words  and  music  around  that  one  word 
or  phrase.  At  my  next  session  of  com- 
position I'll  probably  start  with  a  musical 
theme  that  has  grown  out  of  an  inspira- 
tion, plus  hours  of  fiddling  at  the  piano. 
I  work  out  variations,  whip  them  into 
form  and  then  write  lyrics  to  fit.  The 
young  composer  need  not,  in  my  opinion, 
limit  himself  to  either  procedure,  but 
should  take  music  or  words  as  they  come, 
be  very  grateful,  and  try  to  make  the 
very  best  of  them ! 

"Music  serves  as  an  inspiration  for  a 


film  dancer,  such  as  Fred  Astaire  and  it 
is  rare  for  a  song  to  be  written  to  fit  a 
dance.  I  may  sometimes  change  the  tempo 
of  a  number  in  spots  to  suit  particular 
steps,  but  in  general  the  routines  are 
evolved  after  I  have  completed  a  score." 

In  New  York  Berlin  used  to  do  his 
work  only  at  night.  Now  he  labors  both 
night  and  day,  going  as  long  as  twelve 
hours  without  even  stopping  to  eat — and 
this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  he  went  to 
Hollywood  for  a  vacation,  because  he 
had  worked  too  hard  in  the  East  I 

The  picture  of  Irving  Berlin  seeking 
inspiration  is  very  different  from  the  pic- 
ture of  him  in  repose.  Between  sessions 
of  composition  he  enjoys  hanging  around 
and  yarning  with  whomever  he's  work- 
ing. Then,  when  he  starts  composing,  he 
shuts  himself  up  and  is  transformed  from 
mere  human  into  a  natural  force — some- 
thing like  a  whirlwind. 

When  he  tried  this  at  the  Beverly  Wil- 
shire  Hotel  it  didn't  take  very  long  be- 
fore complaints  were  registered  by  oc- 
cupants of  neighboring  rooms  because  of 
the  incessant  thunderings  that  came  from 
his  den.  He  stomps  up  and  down,  cover- 
ing countless  miles — and  because  of  this 
habit  he  had  to  move  from  the  eighth 
floor  to  a  penthouse. 

Is  he  temperamental? 

That  depends  on  what  you  call  tempera- 
ment. 


What  shall  we  say  of  a  woman's  hand 
From  engagement  circlet  to  wedding  band, 
Gracefully  moving  through  the  play 
Of  work  and  love,  in  a  woman's  way. 

S  O  FT,  cool,  graceful  Lands  with  slim,  tapering,  shell- 
like  finger  nails  are  very  hard  to  resist.  So  don't  rish 
losing  this  charm.  It's  a  clever  girl  who  keefis  her  hands 
an  ardent  invitation  to  romance.  To  assure  well  groomed 
hands,  use  PLAT-NUM— the  better  blend  of  polish. 
It  af>f>lies  more  smoothly,  sets  more  evenly,  its  lustre 
lasts  longer  and  it  will  not  chi£>,  crack,  f>eel,  fade  or  streak. 

Try  PLAT-NUM  nou  today.  It's  on  sale  at  all 

5  and  10  cent  stores  in  \<l  different  true-tone  shades. 

PLAT-NUM  LABORATORIES,  8o  FIFTH  AVE.,N.Y. 

UAT-num 


ttd  4c  in  stamps  for  this  booklet 
the  beautification  of  hands. 
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LITTLE  MISS  MUFFET 

SITS  ON  A  TUFFET  .  .  . 

AND  SAYS  "I  WANT  NO  WHEY!" 

I'VE  GOT  MY  TUMS 

IF  SOUR  STOMACH  COMES  .  .  . 

I'LL  EAT  MY  FILL,  TODAY  I" 


"YOU  NEVER  KNOW  WHEN" 

SO*. .CARRY... TUMS 

PEOPLE  everywhere  are  surprising  their 
friends  by  eating  foods  they  have  long  avoid- 
ed by  carrying  a  roll  of  Turns  right  in  their 
pocket.  Millions  have  learned  this  quick,  safe 
way  to  eliminate  heartburn,  sour  stomach,  gas, 
acid  indigestion  in  this  pleasant  way.  TUMS 
represent  a  real  scientific  advancement.  They 
contain  no  harsh  alkalies.  Instead  a  remarkable 
antacid  that  never  does  more  than  neutralize 
stomach  acid.  No  danger  of  over-alkalizing  the 
stomach  or  blood.  A  roll  of  TUMS  in  your  pocket 
will  save  many  a  day  for  you.  They're  so  eco- 
nomical— only  10c  a  roll — ask  any  druggist. 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


NOT  A  LAXATIVE 


FREE 


BeaatJfat  five-color  1936  Calendar-Thermometer.  Also 
1  samples  of  Turns  and  NR.  Send  stamp  for  packing  and 
i  postage  to  A.  H .  Lewis  Co..  Dept.  2D-63,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


GRAY 

Women, girls, men  with gray.iaaeastreaKea  nair.  shampoo 
and  coior  your  hair  at  the  same  time  with  new  French 
discovery  "SHAMPO-KOLOR,"  takes  few  minutes  leaves 
hair  soft,  glossy,  natural.  Permits  permanent  wave  and  curl 
Free  Booklet,  Monsieur  L  P.  Valligny,  Dent.  39,  254  W.  11  St.  N.  Y.  C. 


Ved  hair 

i,  cirls.men  with  gray  ,  faded  streaked  haTr.  Shampoo 


do  often  illness  starts  with  a  croupy  cough 
or  slight  throat  irritation.  Don't  delay,  rub 
chest  and  throat  with  Children's  Musterole 
—  good  old  Musterole  in  milder  form. 
Recommended  by  many  doctors  and  nurses 
because  it's  a  "counter -irritant"—  NOT 
just  a  salve.  Its  soothing,  warming,  pene- 
trating benefits  usually  ease  local  congestion 
and  pain  —  bringing  comfort  and  relief. 
Three  kinds:  Regular  Strength, 
Children's  (mild),  and  Extra 
Strong,  40^  each.  All  druggists. 

CHILDREN'S 


MILD 


He's  reasonable  and  regular — you  know 
that  the  minute  you  meet  him,  the  minute 
he  grasps  your  hand  firmly  and  looks 
kindly  into  your  eyes — and,  as  everyone 
you  ask  agrees,  he's  "swell  to  work  with," 
but  alone,  there  are  certain  little  details 
of  clothing,  surroundings  and  habit  which 
make  him  happier  while  working. 

He  smokes  furiously  and  chews  gum 
all  the  time,  a  decided  departure  from  the 
normal,  since  he  has  gone  as  long  as  six 
months  without  a  cigarette  and  says  even 
one  would  make  him  sick  when  he  isn't 
working.  When  composing  he  even  clamps 
a  strong,  malodorous  pipe  between  his 
teeth.  He  does  most  of  his  lyric  writing 
out  in  the  sun,  garbed  in  pyjamas  and 
bedroom  slippers  and  his  fingers  never 
feel  quite  the  same  as  when  he's  thump- 
ing on  the  ivories  of  that  very  piano  on 
which  he  created,  'long  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,  his  famous,  and  favorite, 
Alexander's  Rag  Time  Band. 

The  piano,  twenty-five  years  ago,  cost 
him  $125.00,  and  probably  as  much,  re- 
cently, to  be  shipped  to  California.  It 
has  been  with  him  everywhere,  in  Florida, 
Italy,  and  on  the  cruise  when  he  wrote 
the  musical  success,  As  Thousands  Cheer. 
Because  he  can  play  only  in  one  key  it 
has  a  shifting  keyboard  by  virtue  of  which 
the  music  he  composes  is  automatically 
transposed ! 

This  piano  was  bought  when  Berlin, 
who  had  been  born  in  Tuemen,  Russia, 
was  known  to  New  York's  East  Side  as 
Israel  Baline.    His  actual  schooling  con- 


sisted of  two  years  in  our  public  school! 
and  at  six  he  sang  in  a  choir.    His  fathe 
died  when  he  was  twelve  and  the  bo; 
earned  his  living  as  best  he  could.  H'l 
sold  papers  on  Saturday  night,  sang  in  : 
barroom  and  received  fifty  cents  for  ac 
companying  the  once-popular  song  slide; 
At    fourteen    he    had  become  a  singinj 
waiter  in  a  cabaret  called  "Nigger  Mike's  / 
in  Chinatown  and  in   1907  he  wrote  ;J 
number  called  Marie  from  Sunny  Italy 
which  he  says  was  "no  great  success." 

He  kept  right  on  writing  and  with  Mi 
Wife's  Gone  to  the  Country  he  achieve' 
his  first  hit.  Others  followed  and  then 
the  War  came. 

As  a  sergeant  of  infantry  at  Camp  Up; 
ton,  Berlin  wrote  the  Soldier's  Revue 
which  became  very  popular  and  thii 
phase  of  his  life  was  inspiration  for  Oh 
Hoiv  I  Hate  to  Get  Up  in  the  Morning, 
a  real  triumph. 

On  being  demobilized  Berlin  started  hi 
own  music  publishing  house,  of  which  hi 
still  is  president.  Continuing  to  com 
pose  song  hits,  he  also  wrote  many  suq 
cessful  scores  for  musical  shows. 

But  all  through  his  life  episodes  in  hi 
personal  experiences — emotional  climaxe 
— offered  the  greatest  inspiration  for  hi  I 
enduring  successes,  such  as  When  I  Lom 
You,  written  after  the  untimely  deal 
of  his  wife,  the  former  Dorothy  Goet:<| 
which  brought  to  an  abrupt  end  a  fevl 
short  but  happy  months  of  honeymooal 
Then,  a  dozen  years  ago  Remember  ami 
Always    formed    tender    and  permaner'l 


Kate  Smith,  now  the  owner  of  the  "Original  Celtics" — a  basketbal 
team,  watches  practise  at  the  Columbia  University  gymnasium,  with  her 
captain,     Dutch  Dehnert.    This  is  only  one  of  Kate's  varied  interests. 
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I  CANT  GET  | 
OVER  HOW  I 
SKINNY  YOU  I  s 
WERE  AfEW  J 
WEEKS  AGO  \ 


f  NOW  I  KNOWl 
^  THERCISNO  I 

I  EXCUSE  FOR  1 
[  BEING  SKlNNYj 

Amazing  Gains  in  Weight 
With  New  "7-Power" 
Ale  Yeast  Discovery 

EVEN  if  you  never  could  gain  an  ounce,  remember 
thousands  have  put  on  solid,  naturally  attractive 
flesh  this  new,  easy  way  —  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Not  only  has  this  new  discovery  brought  normal, 
good-looking  pounds  to  hosts  of  skinny  men  and  wom- 
en, but  also  naturally  clear  skin,  freedom  from  indi- 
gestion and  constipation,  new  pep. 

Scientists  recently  discovered  that  thousands  of  peo- 
ple are  thin  and  rundown  for  the  single  reason  that 
they  do  not  get  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron  in  their 
daily  food.  Now  the  richest  known  source  of  this  mar- 
velous body-building,  digestion-strengthening  Vitamin 
B  is  ale  yeast.  By  a  new  process  the  finest  imported  ale 
yeast  is  now  concentrated  7  times,  making  it  7  times 
more  powerful.  Then  it  is  combined  with  3  kinds  of 
blood-building  iron  in  pleasant  little  tablets  known  as 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  need  these  vital  elements  to  build  you  up,  get 
these  new  "7-power"  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  drug- 
gist today.  Then,  day  after  day,  watch  flat  chest  develop 
and  skinny  limbs  round  out  to  natural  attractiveness.  Con- 
stipation and  indigestion  from  the  same  cause  vanish,  skin 
clears  to  normal  beauty  — you're  an  entirely  new  person. 

Try  it — guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown  you  may  be,  try  these 
new  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  just  a  short  time,  and  note  the 
marvelous  change.  See  if  they  don't  build  you  up  in  just  a 
few  weeks,  as  they  have  thousands  of  others.  If  you're  not 
delighted  with  the  benefits  of  the  very  first  package,  your 
money  will  be  instantly  and  gladly  refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we  make 
this  absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  "We  will  send  you 
a  fascinating  new  book  on  health,  "New  Facts  About  Your 
Body."  Remember,  results  guaranteed  with  the  very  first 
package— or  money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized 
Yeast  Co.,  Inc.,  Dept.  34.  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Lovely  hands  and  dainty,  well  groomed  finger  nails 
are  difficult  to  resist  .  .  .  and  it's  so  easy  to  keep 
them  just  that  way.  Use  Wigder  Manicure  Aids. 
Wigder  Nail  Files  are  specially  Triple  Cut  with  even, 
fast-cutting  teeth  for  smooth  and  fast-filing  so  as 
not  to  jar  the  nails.  The  Improved  Cleaner  Point, 
a  Wigder  feature,  conforms  to  the  finger  nails  and 
enables  you  to  clean  easily  and  quickly.  Wigder 
Cuticle  Shaper  and  Cleaner  and  Cuticle  Scissors  have 
equally-good  features.  On  sale  at  all  drug  and 
5  and  10  cent  stores. 

cqaXa.  no  mxAe. 

NEWARK   /  NEW JEHSEY       •  ' 
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Be  a.  Hotel  Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work!  Good  positions 
in  hotels  for  women  as  Hostess, 
Housekeeper,  Manager,  etc.  Train 
at  home,  in  leisure  time.  One  Lewis 
student  writes:  "Business  Manager 
and  Hostess  in  Fraternity  House. 
Have  attractive  suite  in  addition  to  salary,  thanks 
to  Lewis  Training."  Write  for  Free  Book. 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  Sla.MD-8101  Washingloo.D.C 
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sign,  color,  proportion,  etc.,  with  our 
Art  Ability  Test.  Get  a  frank  opinion, 
free,  as  to  whether  your  talent  is  worth 
developing. 

Publishers  and  advertisers  spend  millions 
yearly  for  illustrations.  Design  and  color 
influence  the  sale  of  most  things  we  buy. 
Industry  needs  artists.  Girls  earn  as  much 
as  men.  Many  Federal  trained  artists  earn- 
ing from  $1 ,000  to  $5,000  yearly.  Many 
famous  artists  contributed  exclusive  il- 
lustrated lessons  to  our  courses.  If  you 
have  talent  train  it  at  home.  This 
may  be  your  surest  way  to  success. 
Courses  sold  on  easy  monthly  payments. 
Get  free  Art  Test  and  Book  describing 
opportunities  in  art.  State  age  and  occu- 
pation. Write  today. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS,  Inc. 

4996  Federal  Schools  Building 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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about  de  schnozzola.  I  felt  like  de  guy  in 
de  ads  dat  has  corns,  callouses,  athlete's 
foot,  halitosis,  toxemia  an'  Ethiopia.  I  was 
unable  to  speak  to  de  waiter  in  perfect 
French.  So  I  decided  to  be  de  life  of  de 
party,  an'  play  a  musical  instrument. 

Dey  laughed  when  I  sat  down  at  de 
piano !  I  played — an'  dey  laughed  louder. 
I  sang — an'  dey  was  hysterical.  I  t'ought 
it  was  my  music,  but  it  was  de  schnozzola. 

I  was  hurt.  Practically  dismayed.  I  be- 
came a  shrinking  flower — a  cauliflower.  A 
guy  comes  up  to  me  an'  he  says :  "Jimmy, 
what's  de  trouble?" 

"Dey  laugh  at  me,"  I  confesses.  "I'm 
a  martyr  to  art." 

"Ah — "  he  says.   "A  Cyrano!" 

"It's  a  lie,"  I  answers  hotly,  my  Scan- 
dinavian blood  boiling.  "An'  besides,  you 
can't  prove  it." 

So  he  takes  me  to  see  dis  play — Cyrano. 
It's  about  a  guy  wit'  a  schnozzle.  It  sets 
me  to  thinkin'.  I  decides  since  I  can't 
hide  my  nose  I'll  hide  behind  it.  I'll  capi- 
talize it,  dat's  what  I'll  do.  In  fact,  I'll 
incorporate  it. 

At  first  I  thought  I'd  never  work  on 
de  radio.  It  was  a  mechanical  problem ; 
everyone  was  baffled.  Dey  couldn't  get  me 
close  enough  to  de  microphone.  Finally 
dey  decided  dat  since  dey  couldn't  do  any- 
thing wit'  the  schnozzle  dey'd  have  to 
make  the  mike  more  sensitive.  So  now  my 
schnozzle  is  responsible  for  another  great 
advance  in  science.  Durante — patron  of 
de  sciences,  dat's  me. 

I  liked  doin'  de  Jumbo  show  on  de  air. 
At  last  I  got  a  character  dat  wuz  worthy 
of  my  mentality.  We  was  discussin'  de 
show,  an'  I  says :  "Gimme  a  part  dat  does 
me  justice.  Up  to  now  it's  been  Durante, 
de  Schnozzola.  Let  my  public  see  Dur- 
ante, de  man!"  An'  so  out  comes  de  char- 
acter of  Brainy  Bowers.  A  natural !  At 
last  my  intellect  wuz  appreciated.  Dey 
couldn't  see  de  schnozzola  on  de  air.  It'd 
be  de  artistry — de  inflections  dat  got  across. 
Especially  de  inflections. 

But  Fate  willed  it  otherwise !  At  one 
of  de  first  Jumbo  radio  rehearsals,  Dave 
Freedman — who  did  de  radio  script  from 
the  Hecht-McArthur  book — interrupts  me. 

"Wait  a  minute,  Jimmy,"  he  says.  "On 
that  line  give  them  the  head." 

"My  head?"  I  asks. 

"Sure — give  them  the  head." 

"I  can't,"  I  protests.  "1  need  it  to  read 
the  script.   My  eyes  are  in  it." 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  he  insists. 
"The  Jiead  business."  An'  he  shows  me 
he  means  de  Durante  ha-cha-cha,  wit'  de 
head  shaking. 

"How's  de  radio  audience  gonna  see 
dat?"  I  says,  wit'  irrefutable  logic. 

"You'll  have  an  audience  of  4,500  peo- 
ple in  the  theatre,  watching  the  broadcast," 
he  reminds  me.  "We'll  get  an  audience 
reaction.  It's  the  'take'  that  counts." 

When  he  starts  talkin'  about  "takes"  I 
t'ink  I'm  back  in  Hollywood.  I  looks 
around  for  a  camera — for  a  bathin'  beauty 
— for  a  director  in  leather  leggin's.  I'll 
even  settle  for  a  "yes"  man.  I'm  in  no 
mood  to  dicker.  I'm  bewildered — until  I 
realize  dat  it's  de  way  we  "take"  each 


other's  gag  lines  dat  he's  talkin'  about.  It 
meant  dat  I  had  to  go  t'rough  de  same 
business  on  de  radio  dat  I  did  on  de  stage. 
I  slammed  my  hat  on  de  floor.  I  gave  'em 
de  head.  I  walked  forwards.  I  walked 
backwards.  I  went  aroun'  an'  aroun' — an' 
I  came  out  here!  When  I  went  t'rough 
the  clownin'  business  I  wuz  too  far  from 
de  mike.  An'  when  I  stayed  by  de  mike  I 
couldn't  do  de  business.  De  strain  wuz 
terrific !  People  wuz  still  laughin'  at  de 
schnozzola.  De  inflections  wuz  ignored. 
I  wuz  a  creature  of  frustration — dat's 
what  it  wuz — frustration.  An'  rehearsals. 

It  got  so  bad  dat  one  mornin'  I  wuz 
runnin'  to  de  station  for  my  train.  I  wuz 
late,  an'  I  sees  de  train  is  just  gonna  pull 
out.  I  runs  wit'  every  ounce  of  energy — 
I'm  practically  flyin' — an'  I  gets  to  de 
platform  just  as  de  train  is  pullin'  out. 
Den  I  lets  it  go  wit'out  me.  I  thought  it 
wuz  only  a  rehearsal ! 

I  didn't  mind  playin'  Brainy  Bowers 
on  de  air.  I  didn't  even  mind  dat  d'  au- 
thors left  me  wit'out  a  love  life.  Donald 
Novis  had  Gloria  Grafton,  in  de  script; 
Arthur  Sinclair  wuz  in  love  wit'  his  cir- 
cus.   An'  I — I  had  Jumbo,  de  elephant! 

Jumbo  wuz  de  only  member  of  de 
cast  wit'  a  schnozzle  like  mine.  De  first 
time  she  saw  me  she  blushed !  I  t'ought 
it  w:uz  envy.  But  it  wuz  love.  Like  Da- 
mon and  Pythias ;  like  Pygmalion  and 
Gal — Gala — uh — like  ham  and  eggs,  dat's 
me  an'  Jumbo.  She  wuz  hurt  when  we 
went  on  de  air  because  dere  wuz  no  pjrt 
for  her  in  de  radio  show.  She  wanted  a 
audition.  She  felt  she  wuz  slated  for  ob- 
livion. 

I  spoke  to  de  sponsors  about  it.  Every 
time  I  saw  dat  hurt  look  in  Jumbo's  eyes 
I  felt  guilty.  1  spoke  to  Billy  Rose  about 
it.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  I  wuz  speaking 
to  myself  about  it.  An'  den  came  de 
crownin'  indignity.  I  couldn't  get  any 
answer  from  myself.  It  wuz  dishearten- 
in'. 

I  went  back  to  Jumbo  an'  I  told  her  de 
sponsors  couldn't  see  her.  An'  when  a 
guy  can't  sec  anyt'ing  as  big  as  Jumbo 
dere's  no  use  talkin'.  She  didn't  believe 
me.  She  put  it  down  to  professional  jeal- 
ousy. Finally  we  compromised  for  three 
extra  bags  of  peanuts.  I  got  ten  per  cent, 
commission.    A  commercial  genius! 

It  wuzn't  all  beer  and  skittles,  though. 
But  den — I'm  not  strong  for  beer.  An'  I 
never  found  no  one  who  knew  what  a 
skittle  was.  I  got  up  in  de  morning  an' 
took  de  train  in  from  Long  Island.  We 
had  a  rehearsal.  Den  I  got  ready  for  de 
matinee.  A  dozen  guys  want  to  see  me; 
on  business.  Sometimes  it's  five  dollarsji 
sometimes  it's  twenty  smackers.  If  I  say 
'no'  to  dem  I'm  a  hard  guy — I'm  forget-i 
ting  my  friends — I'm  swell-headed.  If 
I  say  'yes,'  I'm  bankrupt.  I  wuz  torn 
on  de  horns  of  a  dilemma.  I  decides 
dat  only  cases  dat  sounds  legiti- 
mate can  be  considered.  An'  every  stoflj 
sounds  logical.  One  guy  needs  fifteen  buclN 
to  get  his  trunk  outa  the  hotel  so  he  car' 
get  a  job.  Another  is  gonna  get  dumpeJ 
outa  his  room.  Someone  needs  dough  fo' 
a  doctor  bill.    What  can  I  do?    I  do  it i 
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an'  send  someone  out  to  cash  another  check. 

I'd  do  a  matinee.  I'd  grab  a  sandwich 
and  come  back  for  radio  script  rehearsal, 
between  shows.  By  dat  time  I  hadda 
dress  for  de  night  show.  After  de  show 
I  hadda  go  play  a  benefit  somewhere.  Dat 
wuz  all  right.  Some  day  dey  may  be 
t'rowin'  a  benefit  for  Durante.  So  I  says 
"yes".  Another  guy  wants  me  to  show  up 
at  a  benefit  in  Brooklyn.  I'm  supposed 
to  be  in  Passaic  at  de  same  time.  I  tells 
him.  But  he  says :  "Just  show  up  for  five 
minutes,  Jimmy.  We're  dependin'  on  you." 

I  advertised  for  a  guy  who  could  figure 
out  how  to  be  in  two  places  at  de  same 
time.  An'  I  play  t'ree  benefits  in  de  same 
evening.  Billy  Rose  said  I  wuz  usin'  too 
much  energy  on  benefits  an'  I  hadda  cut  it 
out  or  Jumbo  would  suffer.  I  takes  it 
to  heart.  An'  so,  de  next  night,  I  only 
plays  t'ree  benefits. 

I  come  into  my  dressin'-room  at  de  Hip- 
podrome and  I  find  a  handful  of  letters. 
A  guy  wants  me  to  get  him  on  de  air. 
Another  guy  wants  de  price  of  a  winter 
coat.  Another  one  would  like  to  see  me 
on  somet'ing  important.  I'm  flattered  dat 
people  write  to  me.  I'm  elated.  But  I 
can't  see  dem  all.  Again  I'm  torn  wit'  un- 
certainty. Once  a  guy  wrote  an'  asked  for 
a  chance  to  see  me.  An'  when  he  got  in 
he  stuck  around  all  afternoon  tryin'  to 
prove  to  me  dat  he  could  imitate  me  better 
dan  I  could. 

I  eludes  him  by  a  master  stroke  of  di- 
plomacy. I  takes  him  to  Jumbo.  I  tells 
him  to  lie  down — so  Jumbo  can  lie  on  top 
of  him.  Like  I  do,  in  de  show.  An'  I 
winks  at  Jumbo.  Jumbo  winks  back.  When 
we  gets  t'rough  winkin'  de  guy  is  out  on 
Sixt'  Avenue,  headin'  south. 

I  goes  back  to  my  dressin'-room  in  time 
to  get  a  request  for  nineteen  tickets  for  de 
show,  from  de  members  of  a  athletic  club 
1  once  belonged  to,  back  in  1920.  Dat 
makes  my  ticket  bill  for  de  week  only  a 
hundred  an'  sixty  bucks.    A  new  low ! 

I  figures  out  my  income  tax.  I  adds  in 
touches  an'  tickets  an'  photographs.  I 
calls  in  an  accountant.  He  figures  out 
tlat  if  I  don't  work  too  steady  I  can  break 
even.    A  financial  genius  ! 

I  sits  down  to  t'ink.  Nine  shows  a  week 
at  de  Hippodrome,  six  days  a  week.  An' 
Ion  my  day  off  I  rehearse  all  day  an' 
broadcast  far  into  de  night.  I'm  gettin' 
circles  under  my  eyes,  I'm  losin'  weight. 
|An'  de  crownin'  calamity — de  schnozzola 
wuz  actually  shrinkin'.  I  hadda  do  some- 
thin'.  I  had  dat  tired  feelin.'  De  only 
t'ing  I  didn't  have  wuz  insomnia — because 
I  didn't  have  no  time  to  sleep. 

I  decides  dere's  only  two  avenoos  of 
escape.  One  of  dem  wuz  to  be  born  twins. 
'But  it  wuz  too  late  for  dat.  De  other  wuz 
f.0  go  off  de  air. 

'  I  still  gotta  do  nine  shows  a  week ;  a 
'couple  of  dozen  benefits  an'  meet  d'  on- 
slaughts of  my  public.  But  I  won't  hafta 
:at  wit'  a  script  in  my  hand.  An'  I  won't 
hafta  have  t'ree  rehearsals  before  I  can 
brush  my  teeth  in  de  mornin'. 

I  hated  to  do  it,  folks.  But  de  strain 
wuz  terrific ! 

The  End 


/it  Our  Next  Issue 
THE    MOST    UNUSUAL    STORY  EVER 
PRINTED  ABOUT  A  MOST  UNUSUAL 
RADIO  PERSONALITY! 


Two  hearts  in  Blue  Waltz  Time! 
Music,  laughter,  romance,  the  pic- 
ture is  complete.  A  wallflower  has 
blossomed  into  a  leading  lady. 
The  secret  of  success  at  a  dance 
comes  in  feeling  and  looking  allur- 
ing. You  can  learn  it  in  one-two- 
three  steps.  One:  Blue  Waltz  Per- 
fume, thrilling  as  the  quickening 
tempo  of  his  heart,  lasting  as  a 
happy  memory.  Two:  Blue  Waltz 
Face  Powder,  fragrant  and  satin- 
soft.  Three:  Blue  Waltz  Lipstick,  a 
temptation  to  dance  the  kiss  waltz 
with  you. 

Buy  Blue  Waltz  Perfume  and  Cos- 
metics. Laboratory  tested,  certified 
pure.  10^  each  at  5  and  10^  stores. 

Blue  LUalta 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  /l 


BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  •  FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  BRILLI ANTINE  •  COLD  CREAM  •  TALC 


NOTHER  LIFE  SAVED".  .  . 


•  Men  who  raise  dogs  know  they  should 
be  wormed  regularly.  They  know  there  are 
different  types  of  worms,  know  there  is  a 
sergeant's  worm  medicine  made  for  each. 

Take  no  chances  with  your  dog.  Ask 
for  the  sergeant's  worm  medicine  suited 
for  your  dog  and  his  symptoms: 

Use  sergeant's  sure-shot  Capsules  for 
Round  Worms  and  Hook  Worms  in  large 
puppies  and  grown  dogs. 

Use  sergeant's  puppy  capsules  . . .  safe 
for  puppies  and  toy  breeds. 

Use  sergeant's  tape-worm  medicine  to 
remove  the  tape-worm. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.    1971  W.  BROAD  STREET 


Photo  courtesy  E.  E.  Elderd 

Don't  use  "cheap"  drugs  on  your  dog. 
"Sergeant's  Dog  Medicines"  are  made  of 
the  finest  ingredients,  carefully  compounded. 
Free  Book  on  Dog  Care.  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  the  famous  "Sergeant's  Dog  Book".  Full  in- 
formation on  the  care  of  dogs,  symptoms  of  diseases, 
how  to  feed,  how  to  keep  your  dog  well.  GET  A 
COPY  NOW.  It  may  save  your  dog's  life.  EXPERT 
ADVICE,  FREE.  Our  veterinarian  will  gladly  an- 
swer questions  about  your  dog's  health.  Write  fully. 

SevqeawVs 

•,  RICHMOND,  VA.  M 
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(Continued  from  page  33) 


DRUGS  ...  no  dangerous  dinitrophenol,  no  thy- 
roid. Not  laxative  .  .  .  Even  if  a  baby  should  eat 
them  by  mistake,  it  would  not  be  harmed,  because 
SLENDRETS  only  redistribute  stored  fat.  De- 
licious, too  .  .  .  taste  just  like  candy  I 
READ  HOW  OTHERS  LOST  FAT:  "Reduced  17 
lbs.in4weeks.  My  flesh  is  firm  and  solid," writes 
Miss  Goodrow  (Conn.).  "Lost  5  lbs.  this  week,  41 
lbs.  in  all,"  writes  Miss  Nolan  (Calif.).  "36  lbs. 
of  fat  gone,  never  felt  better,"  writes  Miss  An- 
gell  (N.  Y.). 

REDUCE  QUICKLY... OR  AT  NO  COST! 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  wonder- 
ful results  from  the  very  first  package,  you  get 
your  money  back  in  full.  You  can't  lose  one  cent. 

ACT  ON  THIS  OFFER  TODAY 

Don't  give  FAT  another  day's  start!  .  .  .but  be 
sure  you  reduce  the  safe  SLENDRETS  Food 
Method  Way.  Don't  use  drugs  I  Send  $1  for  gener- 
ous-supply package  containing  84  SLENDRETS. 
Or  $5  for  6  packages.  (Currency,  Money  Order, 
Stamps,  or  C.O.D.)  Sent  to  you  in  plain  wrapper. 


Scientific  Medicinal  Products  Inc.  Dept.  M436 
Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  on  your  money-back  offer 

□  The  $1  package  containing  84  SLENDRETS 

□  6  packages  of  SLENDRETS  for  $5 
(Enclose  payment.  Or,  if  C.O.D.  send  10c  fee.) 

Name  

Address  

City  State  

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE — 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow  every 
day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food 
doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas  bloats  up 
your  stomach.  You  get  constipated  Your 
whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel  sour, 
sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  vet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
bv  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  15c 
at  all  drug  stores.  ©  1935,  C.  M.  Co. 
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of  us,  less  fortunate,  has  originated  there! 
Albert  Terhune's  mother  was  herself  a 
writer,  known  to  fame  as  "Marion  Har- 
land."  And  Mrs.  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune,  "the  Mistress,"  is  a  writer  and  a 
gifted  musician. 

"Sunnybank's  happy  debt  to  her  is  al- 
most as  great  as  mine,''  Terhune  says  in 
the  dedication  of  "The  Book  of  Sunny- 
bank,"  which  he  describes  as  a  "rambling, 
inconsequential  book  about  our  loved 
home."  (A  book  which  I  would  describe 
a.->  one  of  rare  charm  and  beauty,  whose 
lovely  word-pictures  are  complemented 
by  beautiful  full-page  illustrations  of 
Sunnybank,  its  Master  and  Mistress,  its 
four-footed  denizens  and  graceful  gar- 
dens. And  I  recommend  it  particularly 
for  two  enchanting  dog  stories — the  epic 
tale  of  the  Irish  terrier,  "Chips,"  and  the 
touchingly  tender  story  of  "Fair  Ellen," 
the  blind  collie.) 

Strangely,  however,  bitterly,  indeed 
Terhune  has  found  that  a  man's  home  is 
not  his  castle — if  it  is  a  charming  country 
estate  and  if  to  his  name  some  measure 
of  fame  has  accrued.  The  hordes  of 
people  who  have  driven  out  to  Sunnybank 
as  to  some  public  park,  have  so  offended 
against  every  canon  of  taste  and  courtesy 
that  the  natural  impulse  toward  hospital- 
ity has  had  on  most  days  to  give  place  to 
prohibiting  gates  and  chains  —  chains 
which,  Mrs.  Terhune  remarks  sadly,  serve 
to  keep  out  people  whom  they  really  would 
like  to  see — people  who  respect  the  prop- 
erty and  privacy  of  others — and  yet  fail 
to  bar  those  whom  any  prohibition  but 
incites  to  further  depredations. 

The  extent  of  some  of  these  depreda- 
tions is  almost  unbelievable,  such  as  driv- 
ing swiftly  down  winding  roads  plainly 
marked  with  a  plea  for  cautious  driving — 
with  the  result  that  several  of  their  prized 
dogs  have  been  killed.  .  .  .  Stripping 
branches  from  flowering  dogwood 
trees.  .  .  .  Building  fires  against  those 
ancient  oaks.  .  .  .  Robbing  rose-bushes 
that  are  the  Mistress'  especial  pride.  .  .  . 
And  more.  .  .  .    And  worse.  .  .  . 

What  a  commentary  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Public — that  because  a  writer  has 
delighted  them  with  his  charming  stories, 
they  will  proceed  to  persecute  him !  An- 
other revelation  of  that  same  quality 
which  more  recently  has  driven  into  exile 
others  who  deserve  our  respect  and  ad- 
miration— the  denial  of  a  man's  right  to 
the  privacy  of  his  own  home ! 

The  dogs  at  Sunnybank  are,  in  general, 
friendly  and  courteous  to  the  Master's 
friend'.  Only  one  invited  guest  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  undisguised  resent- 
ment. That  one  was  Bradley  Barker, 
who,  on  Mr.  Terhune's  radio  programs, 
supplies  the  barks  and  canine  whimpers 
in  the  weekly  dog  dramas. 

Walking  through  the  grounds  with  his 
guest,  Mr.  Terhune  suggested  that  he 
bark  as  he  does  for  the  broadcasts.  Oblig- 
ingly Mr.  Barker  did  so.  At  once  the 
dogs  set  up  an  indignant  clamor,  closing 
in  menacingly.  When  they  had  been  shut 
within  their  enclosure  the  experiment  was 
repeated.    Again  the  uproar  was  raised, 


the  dogs  leaping  furiously  at  the  wire 
fence. 

When  they  returned  to  the  house  Mr. 
Terhune  suggested  that  perhaps  if  the 
dogs  didn't  see  Mr.  Barker,  but  only  heard 
him  as  they  had  heard  him  on  the  radio, 
it  might  not  so  affect  them.  But  when 
the  barking  issued  from  the  house,  once 
more  the  dogs  resentfully  responded. 

"The  radio,"  Mr.  Terhune  commented, 
"must  somehow  change  the  human  voice, 
so  that,  hearing  it  thus,  the  dogs  ac- 
cept it." 

And  yet  when  his  own  voice  first  came 
over  the  radio  into  his  living-room  where 
Mrs.  Terhune  sat,  the  house  dogs  lying  at 
her  feet,  they  leaped  up,  startled  at  the 
sound  of  the  Master's  voice  coming  from 
that  box.  Hackles  rising,  they  advanced 
upon  it,  determined  to  tear  it  apart  and 
release  the  Master,  when  the  Mistress 
intervened  and  shut  them  from  the  room) 

I  asked  Mr.  Terhune  if  he  believed 
that  his  dog  stories  and  broadcasts  served, 
beyond  entertaining,  to  promote  more  in- 
telligent unders^nding  and  care  of  dogs. 

His  reply  was  prompt  and  forceful. 

"I  have  reiterated  proof  that  these  yarns 
of  mine  have  led  to  much  better  and  fairer 
treatment  of  dogs  everywhere.  They're 
being  educated — the  people  who  read  and 
listen — in  wholesale  degree.  They  don't 
know  I'm  educating  them.  The  fictional 
sugar-coating  makes  them  think  they're 
eating  candy — but  they're  being  educated, 
notably  the  younger  generation  through 
whom  all  future  hope  of  education  must 
come.  More  than  half  my  readers  are 
under  eighteen.  I  am  starting  them  out 
into  mature  life  with  a  feeling  that  dogs 
have  rights,  and  with  a  greater  desire  to 
protect  and  enforce  those  rights.  All  this 
while  they  think  they're  merely  enter- 
tained. If  I  wrote  preachments,  undraped 
by  fiction,  I'd  be  read  by  almost  nobody. 
But  the  avalanche  of  fan  letters  tell  me 
the  story  of  the  work  I'm  doing.  I'm 
doing  it  slowly,  bunglingly — but  I'm  do- 
ing it! 

"We  in  America  and  Great  Britain  have 
learned  much.  .  .  .    The  Latin  countries 
are  peopled  largely  by  folk  too  anxious 
about  their  souls  to  have  enough  thought 
to  spare  for  the  welfare  of  lower  animals 
In  the  States  and  in  Great  Britain  we  have 
learned  to  have  shelters  for  sick  or  lost' 
animals,  drinking  troughs  for  them,  ani- 
mal hospitals  for  them,  laws  against  ill-l 
treating  them,  laws  that  prevent  the  freez- 
ing or  starving  or  overcrowding  of  mar- 
ket livestock  on  railroad  trains,  a  steadily  I 
strengthening   public   opinion    for  better 
treatment  of  beasts  and  bird:;.    Yet  a  very 
few  centuries  ago  we  Anglo-Saxons  had  I 
bear-baiting,  bull-fights,  the  starving  and 
overloading   and   overworking    and  beat- 
ing of  horses,  oxen  and  so  on.    We  have! 
those  things  no  longer,  we  Americans  and 
British.    So  progress  has  been  made  and 
made  steadily  and  cumulatively. 

"During  the  past  seventy-five  year? 
alone  we  have  made  more  progress  fj 
such  lines  than  in  all  the  history  of  thij 
world  before.  Henry  Bergh,  who  dislike*! 
and    feared    all    animals,    founded  tin 
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Albert  Payson  Terhune  replenishes  the  fire  in  his  comfortable  living-room 
at  Sunnybank,  before  sitting  down  to  work  on  one  of  the  scripts  for  his 
weekly  dog  dramas,  heard  every  Saturday  afternoon  over  the  NBC  network. 


5".  P.  C.  A.  and  laid  the  lines  for  its  kin- 
dred endeavors  for  the  welfare  of  dumb 
brutes.    Especially  dogs. 

"Naturally  the  vaudeville-or-circus  Ani- 
mal Act  is  an  offense  to  God  and  to  Man. 
I  have  heard  the  claim  that  some  dog- 
trainers  for  such  acts  do  their  training 
through  kindness  alone.  Frankly,  I  don't 
believe  it — though  I  may  be  wrong.  But 
I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  the  ma- 
jority of  such  acts  have  reached  their  per- 
fection through  ghastly  tortures  of  help- 
less brutes.  I  did  not  wait  for  Jack  Lon- 
don to  set  the  example,  before  walking 
out  on  all  such  acts,  in  circus  or  in  theatre. 

"I  try,"  he  repeated,  "to  get  into  these 
dog  dramas  of  mine  on  the  air  something 
that  will  have  educational  results.  Can't 
do  it  always,  of  course — depends  on  the 
story — but  when  I  can  I  get  in  some  hints 
on  training,  care  or  companionship.  .  .  . 

"Dogs,"  he  said  again,  in  his  swift,  crisp 
speech,  "want  understanding — just  as  we 
all  do.  Understanding  and  respect.  Not 
sentimental  pats  and  kisses.  Kisses!  I'd 
just  as  soon  kiss  a  goat!" 

So  speaks  the  Master  of  Sunnybank. 

He  is  working  on  a  new  book  now,  a 
compilation  of  dog  stories   and   of  dog 


essays  or  biographies,  scheduled  for 
Spring  publication.  "I  follow  the  Dumas 
and  Anthony  Trollope  example  of  starting 
in  on  a  new  job  just  as  soon  as  the  old 
job  is  finished.  You  see  I  am  an  artisan 
■ — a  craftsman,  if  you  prefer — not  a  littera- 
teur," he  says. 

So  with  his  writing  and  his  fifteen- 
minute  once-a-week  radio  program,  Al- 
bert Payson  Terhune  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  busiest  people  have  the  most 
time  for  the  things  they  really  want  to  do, 
though  he  confesses  that  age — he  was 
born  December  twenty-first,  1872 — is  forg- 
ing its  certain  fetters. 

Looking  at  him,  listening  to  his  lively 
talk,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  that  last.  One 
easily  could  subtract  two  decades  from 
that  date. 

But,  though  the  blue  horizon  may  be 
less  distant  than  once  it  was,  so  long  as 
it  may  be  seen  from  the  porches  of  Sunny- 
bank, with  the  Mistress  and  their  dogs 
beside  him,  Albert  Payson  Terhune  will 
be  well  content. 

And  we  hope  that  there  will  be  many, 
many  more  stories  for  us  from  Sunny- 
bank— and  many,  many  more  happy  sea- 
sons there  for  its  Master  and  Mistress. 


THE  woman  with  lovelv, 
lustrous,  well-kef)t  hair  can 
face  the  world  with  assur- 
ance.  Nothing    gives  so 
muchjjoise  and  confidence 
as  the  certainty  of  perfect 
,  grooming.  Co  lorinse  is  the 
ideal  hair  beauty  treatment. 
ITiis    harmless  vegetable 
coloring  compound  rinses 
youth  and  brightness  into 
your  hair  .  .  .  gives  it  a 
A  ft  _  for  a  pack-   soft,  shimmering,  satin-like 
age  contain-   s^een  anj  [eaves  ;t  soft) 
tng  2  rinses  at  all  J  ,  , 

„._v   ,~       .    .         yet  manageable,  too. 
and  10  cent  stores.    J  °  ' 
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GRAY 


Hair 


If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  hair  inquire  into  unique 
French  method  KNOGRAY.  Any  shade  from  one  bottle. 
Not  a  restorer.  Colors  roots  perfectly.  Can't  fade.  "Permits 
Perm.  Wave.  Entirely  different  from  anything  you  have 
known.  Free  Booh.  Madame  Ttrmel,  Dept.  SB,  256  W. 31  st  SL, N.Y.C. 


IT  S  THE 

snme  girl 

LOVELY 

MARIAN  MARSH 

COLUMBIA  PLAYER 
ILLUSTRATES 

TWO  HOLLYWOOD  CURLER 
HAIR  STVLES 

•  Whether  you  want  lots  of 
curls  or  just  a  few,  Hollywood 
Rapid-Dry  Curlers  will  give 
them  to  you  quickly,  easily, 
and  beautifully  right  in  your 
own  home.  Add  new  charm  to 
your  personality  with  a  smart, 
flattering  hairdress  made  with 
"the  Curlers  used  by  the  Stars!' 

3-  1  fit  AT  5c  AND  10c 
5;  -  111'  STORES  AND 
III   NOTION  COUNTERS 


HOIiMTWOOD 
CURLCR 
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FROM  FADING 


■  GUARD  as  sacred 
the  radiant  complexion 
of  youth — choose  your 
face  powder  carefully. 
You'll  be  delighted 
with  the  youthful  effect 
of  Mello-glo  Face  Pow- 
der— it  is  so  natural,  so 

r alluring;  it  lasts  longer, 
protects,  soothes.  A 
trial  proves  its  superi- 
ority. You'll  agree  that 
it  subtracts  years  from 
your  face.  You'll  be 
thrilled  the  very  first 
time  you  use  Mello-glo 
—  it's  the  one  face 
powder  you've  longed 
for,  so  clinging,  so  flat- 
tering. Buy  a  box  of 
Mello-glo  today. 

.  .  .  a  generous  sample  of  Mello-glo — also  how  to 
get  a  $1  bottle  of  exquisite  perfume  absolutely  free. 
Just  mail  your  name  and  address  to  Mello-glo  Co., 
Dept.  127,    Statler  Building.  Boston.  > 

r  ,  GRAY  HAIR 

Remedy  is  Made  at  Home 

You  can  now  make  at  home  a  better  gray  hair  remedy 
than  you  can  buy,  by  following  this  simple  recipe: 
To  half  pint  of  water  add  one  ounce  bay  rum,  a  small 
box  of  Baibo  Compound  and  one-fourth  ounce  of 
glycerine.  Any  druggist  can  put  this  up  or  you  can 
mix  it  yourself  at  very  little  cost. 
Apply  to  the  hair  twice  a  week  until 
the  desired  shade  is  obtained. 
Barbo  imparts  color  to  streaked, 
faded  or  gray  hair,  makes  it 
soft  and  glossy  and  takes  years 
off  your  looks.  It  will  not 
color  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or 
greasy  and  does  not  rub  off. 


PHM  Relieves 
WITHIN  1  MINUTE 


WHEN  your  baby  Buffers  from  teeth- 
ing pains,  just  rub  a  few  drops  of 
Dr.  Hand'sTeething  Lotion  on  the  sore, 
tender,  little  gums  and  the  pain  will 
be  relieved  within  one  minute* 

Dr.  Hand's  Teething  Lotion  3s  the 
prescription  of  a  famous  baby  spe- 
cialist, contains  no  narcotics  and  has 
been  used  by  mothers  for  almost  fifty 
years.  It  is  strongly  recommended  by 
doctors  and  nurses  instead  of  the  un- 
sanitary teething  ring. 

JUST  RUB  IT  ON  THE  GUMS 


DR.HAND'  S 

Teething  Lotion 


Buy Dr.Hand's from  your druggist  today' 
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the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  can  devote  all 
the  time  and  money  I  want  to  make  my- 
self a  singer.  You  don't  know  what  a 
feeling  that  is !" 

His  dark  eyes  glowed  with  enthusiasm. 

"I  should  think  you'd  want  to  take 
things  easy  for  a  while — enjoy  yourself." 

"I  don't  sing  half  as  well  as  I  want  to. 
Besides,  I  will  be  enjoying  myself.  Work- 
ing at  what  you  like  is  more  fun  than 
anything." 

"Does  that  mean  you'll  devote  your  time 
to  study  and  give  up  radio  work?"  I 
asked. 

"Absolutely  not!"  he  said  emphatically. 
"Radio  can  teach  you  more  about  singing 
than  any  other  medium.  You  see,  in  the 
movies  if  you  don't  sing  well  the  first  time, 
they  can  shoot  the  scene  over  until  you 
do.  In  musical  comedy,  you're  singing  the 
same  role  night  after  night.  But  in  radio 
it's  got  to  be  right  the  first  time  or  else ! 
And  besides,  radio  is  full  of  such  swell 
people.  Al  Goodman  is  one  of  the  finest 
men  I've  ever  known  and  little  Francia 
White — say,  she's  a  peach!" 

Of  course,  radio  was  Jimmy's  first  step 
along  the  road  to  success.  After  he'd 
worked  his  way  through  college  by  sing- 
ing in  a  jazz  band,  he  decided  it  was  time 
he  showed  New  York  theatrical  producers 
what  he  could  do.  Theatrical  producers, 
however,  thought  otherwise.  They  weren't 
interested  in  listening  to  the  enthusiastic 
young  man  from  Florida,  and  things 
looked  pretty  black  for  a  while.    There  is 


a  story  that  Jimmy  got  his  break  by  stag- 
ing a  determined  and  impromptu  audition 
outside  the  late  Roxy's  door  and  that  the 
impresario  was  so  impressed  by  the  voice 
coming  through  his  keyhole,  he  signed  it 
up  sight  unseen.  Jimmy  says  that  isn't 
quite  true.  He  only  threatened  to  give 
an  audition  outside  the  door.  And  Roxy's 
secretary,  seeing  the  determination  in  the 
Melton  face,  hurriedly  arranged  an  audi- 
tion in  the  usual  way. 

In  any  event,  it  is  certainly  true  that 
after  the  audition,  Roxy  immediately 
signed  Jimmy  as  a  member  of  his  famous 
radio  Gang.  Jimmy  was  so  successful 
there,  he  soon  went  with  the  Revellers 
Quartette  as  first  tenor. 

"The  Revellers  really  gave  me  my  start 
in  radio,"  Jimmy  confessed.  "By  singing 
with  them,  I  had  a  wonderful  entree,  and 
pretty  soon  was  given  solo  parts  on  other 
programs." 

"But  if  you  continue  regularly  on  the 
air,  what  about  time  for  your  Hollywood 
work?" 

"Oh,  I'll  find  time.  I'll  make  time!  I'm 
crazy  about  movies.  I  liked  everybody  I 
met  out  there.  You  get  to  know  people 
better,  making  movies.  You're  with  them 
hours  on  end,  working  hard.  Take  people 
like  Jean  Muir  and  Pat  O'Brien  and  some 
others — they  just  don't  come  any  better." 

"So  you're  going  to  do  radio  and  movies 
and  studying,  besides?" 

"Oh,  certainly.  I've  got  to  keep  on 
learning  operatic  roles,  because  that's  really 


on 


Martha  Mears,  lovely  young  soprano,  whose  voice  frequently  is  heard 
the  NBC  network.  She  is  the  wife  of  Sidney  Brokaw  of  Ozzie  Nelson's  band. 
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NBC's  delightful  "Tune  Twisters"  rehearse  for  a  broadcast  of  their  merry  tunes. 


what  I  want  to  sing.  I'm  studying  French, 
German  and  Italian,  so  I  can  sing  the  roles 
as  they  should  be  sung."  He  grinned. 
And  his  grin,  like  his  voice,  is  much 
younger  than  the  thirty-one  years  he 
claims.  "I  can  take  a  lot  of  work.  Know 
what  I'm  going  to  do  with  my  spare  time?" 

"Spare  time?"    I  echoed. 

"I'm  going  to  cook.  I  love  it.  I  make 
the  best  spoon  bread  of  anybody  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line.  And  spaghetti — 
say,  the  other  night  we  entertained  a  few 
friends  —  about  forty,  I  guess  —  and  I 
cooked  spaghetti  for  the  whole  bunch. 
They  said  it  was  swell !  When  I'm  too  old 
to  sing,  I'm  going  to  be  a  cook." 

As  we  left  the  restaurant  where  we'd 
been  lunching,  Jimmy  said:  "I've  got  to 
take  a  music  lesson  now.  Would  you  like 
to  come  along  and  meet  the  maestro?" 

I  would,  and  did.  The  studio  was  big 
and  bare  and  overlooked  Central  Park. 
There  was  a  piano,  a  sofa,  and  many 
autographed  pictures  of  famous  singers 
around  the  wall.  The  maestro  was  small, 
voluble  and  Italian. 

The  lesson  started.  Jimmy  sang  a  few 
scales.  Then  he  asked  me  what  I'd  like 
to  hear.  I  chose  an  aria  from  Manon. 
The  little  Italian  sat  at  the  piano,  his  shock 
of  gray  hair  nodding  in  time  to  the  music, 
while  Jimmy's  voice  filled  the  room  with 
the  beautiful  melody. 

When  it  was  over,  the  maestro  ex- 
claimed :  "You  know,  when  Meester  Mel- 
ton first  come  to  me,  he  sing  for  me.  He 
was  in  ver'  poor  voice.  I  throw  up  my 
hands  and  say :  'I  thought  you  were  a 
seenger !'  He  look  ver'  glum  and  then  he 
go  away.  The  next  day  he  come  back. 
He  say :  'I  show  you  now,  maestro,  whether 
I  am  a  seenger  or  not.'  And  he  did ! 
Never  has  he  been  in  poor  voice  since.  Do 
you  not  agree?" 


I  think  anyone  would  agree.  Jimmy 
started  studying  with  the  maestro  after  he 
had  become  successful  over  the  radio.  I 
thought  of  how  he  might  have  reacted  to 
the  temperamental  Italian's  violent  criti- 
cism. He  might  have  sought  another, 
more  flattering  instructor  —  and  learned 
about  half  as  much. 

As  the  rest  of  the  lesson  continued  and 
one  lovely  song  after  another  filled  the 
studio,  I  thought  of  other  things  I'd  heard 
about  James  Melton.  The  house  he  built 
and  gave  to  his  sisters  down  in  Florida. 
The  money  he  unobtrusively  but  continu- 
ously sent  home  to  his  parents.  I  remem- 
bered the  man  from  my  home  town,  who 
happened  to  be  a  friend  of  his.  This  man 
was  in  show  business  in  New  York.  He 
lost  his  job.  He  became  desperately  ill. 
Jimmy  heard  about  it  and  for  a  month 
that  man  lay  in  the  Melton  apartment,  re- 
ceiving the  best  medical  care  in  the  city. 

Jimmy  showed  me  something  I'd  never 
realized  before. 

He  showed  me  that  the  fulfillment  of 
your  dreams  is  not  the  end  but  the  begin- 
ning. It's  after  your  success  comes  that 
you  make  your  choice  about  what  you  want 
to  be — not  before.  It  was  up  to  him  to 
choose  between  using  his  success  to  make 
himself  a  glamourous  playboy  or  using  it 
to  become  a  fine  human  being.  Success 
hasn't  rusted  his  ambition  nor  dulled  his 
energy.  It  hasn't  made  him  lose  his  love 
of  simple  things,  nor  his  ability  to  see  his 
own  shortcomings.  It  has  made  him 
neither  niggardly  nor  ostentatiously  gen- 
erous. 

I  learned  the  basic  part  of  Jimmy's 
philosophy.  I'm  not  even  sure  he  knows 
it's  there.  But  he  lives  up  to  it  every 
day.  It's  something  we  all  ought  to  realize. 
It's  this :  Dreams  aren't  everything — it's 
what  you  do  with  them  that  counts ! 


ARE  YOU  ALWAYS  TUCKING 
AWAY 


WISPS  OF  GRAY 


Are  you  worrying  about  your  hair, 
wondering  if  it  looks  its  best?  Streaky 
gray  hair  is  never  becoming  to  any  face. 
Keep  ALL  your  hair  one  even,  lively, 
lustrous,  natural,  youthful  appearing  color. 

FARR'S  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 

A  more  dainty  modern,  perfected  prep- 
aration for  fading  hair;  cleanly,  econom- 
ically used  in  hygienic  privacy  of  home. 
Costly  expert  attention  not  needed.  Will 
not  wash  off  nor  interfere  with  curling. 
$1.35.  For  sale  everywhere. 
 FREE  SAMPLE  

I  BROO KLINE  CHEMICAL  CO.                M.G  .31 

I  79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  in  plain  wrapping. 

I  Name  

|  Street  

I   C  ty  State  

I    STATE  ORIGINAL  HAIR  COLOR   j 


i  Send  For  Free  1936  Catalog  O 

PINS  harvdvomrly  river  plated,  enameled  1  or  2  colon, 
any  3  or  4  letter,  and  year   Dor.  Pnce  $3  50.  Sterling 
or  Cold  Plate  SOe.  Doz.  SS-  RINGS.  Sterling 
Silver,    umilarly  low  priced.   Largeat  makeri 
for  40  yeara    Over  300  deaigna  Write  today! 

BASTIAN  BROS.  CO.^ 


HOW  TO  GET 
RID  OF  CORNS 


—without  using 
pads  or 


One 
Drop 

Stops  Pain 
Instantly 

Just  one  little  drop  of  FREEZONE  on  that 
aching  corn  will  stop  all  pain  instantly  and 
for  good.  Then  a  few  more  drops  of  this  safe 
liquid  and  corn  gets  so  loose  you  can  lift  it 
right  off  with  your  fingers,  core  and  all!  It's 
the  quickest  way  known  to  get  rid  of  hard 
and  soft  corns  and  calluses.  Get  a  bottle 
from  your  druggist  and  try  it. 

FREEZONE 
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VOU  PRE FU5SV 
ABOUT  COLD  CRERM 


Talcum? 


Be  as  fussy  about 
Talcum  Powder  as 
you  are  of  any  cosmetic. 
You're  sure  to  get  the 
best  if  you  insist  on 
LANDER'S  BLENDED 
TALC — nothing  finer! 
Take  your  pick  of  our  5 
Exclusive  Double- Blends 

Lilacs  &  Roses 
Lavender  &  Pine 
Sweet  Pea&Gardenia 
Orchids  &  Orange 

Blossom 
Carnation  &  Lily  0' 
the  Valley 


bach  blend  protected 
by  U.  S.  copyright 

A  AT  DIME 
r  STORES 
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Land  er 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


STOPPED  IN    ONE  MINUTE 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  anti- 
septic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  Prescription.  40  years 
world-wide  success.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe  the  irri- 
tated skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless — dries  fast. 
Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c  trial 
bottle,  at  any  drug  stores,  proves  it— or  money  back. 

D.D.D.  PAsAcAZ*>*Ujoia, 


A  CORN  MUST  COME 

m-mmm 

It's  like  a  tack 
in  your  toe! 

To  take  a  tack  out 
of  your  toe  you 
wouldn't  saw  the  head 
off  and  leave  the  rest 
of  the  tack  in.  You'd 
draw  it  out  entirely, 
point  and  all. 

Your  corn  is  like  a 
tack  in  your  toe!  If  you 
just  pare  the  head  off,  you  leave  the  rest  of  the  corn 
to  grow  again  —  larger,  uglier,  more  painful.  Draw 
it  all  out — swiftly,  safely,  gently  — with  Blue-Jay! 
For  Blue-Jay  removes  root  and  all.  And  there's  no 
danger  of  infection. 

Pain  stops  instantly -corn  lifts  out 

The  instant  you  apply  double-action  Blue-Jay  the 
pain  stops  —  like  magic.  Then  quickly  the  corn 
loosens,  lifts  out,  is  gone!  Why  suffer  needlessly? 
Costs  only  4c  to  end  worst  corn.  Made  with  Wet- 
Pruf  adhesive  that  cannot  stick  to  stockings.  Get  a 
box  of  Blue-Jay  today !  25c  at  all  druggists. 


BLUE-JAY 

Bauer  &  Black  Scientific 

CORN  PLASTER 


JletH  4jave  /Zettet  Radio  Play± 
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expression  and  fulfillment  of  these  ideas  I 
have  conceived  and  boiled  down  to  practi- 
calities." 

When  asked  which  she  would  prefer  to 
do,  programs  commercially  sponsored,  or 
sustaining,  her  instant  response  was : 

"Certainly  I  believe  that  commercially 
sponsored  programs  are  the  best  way  in 
which  to  bring  the  listeners  more  worth- 
while dramatic  programs.  Fine  things 
are  expensive  but  they  are  more  largely 
appreciated.  Remember  that  I  said  radio 
must  have  fine  directors,  authors  and 
actors,  and  the  best  artists  cost  more 
money  than  the  sustaining  budgets  will 
stand,  I'm  sure." 

"And  I  believe,"  she  continued,  "that  the 
sponsor  gets  greater  response  in  sales  if 
the  programs  are  as  fine  as  possible.  I 
believe  the  success  of  the  Lux  program 
bears  out  my  statement." 

These  opinions  demonstrate  the  sound- 


ness of  the  judgment  which  directs  the 
activities  of  this  young  woman. 

"I've  found  in  listening  to  others  and 
in  my  own  broadcasting,  one  thing  about 
radio  which  has  impressed  me  greatly. 
One  can't  lie,  or  be  insincere  over  the  air 
in  acting.  The  very  sensitivity  of  the  me- 
dium intensifies  and  magnifies  the  quality 
of  sincerity.  Insincerity  is  even  more 
readily  detected.  An  emotion  honestly 
portrayed  is  instantly  apparent  in  the  voice 
on  the  radio.  That  is  an  amazing  and  ad- 
mirable demand  which  radio  makes  on 
dramatic  artists.  It  is  this  peculiarity 
which  intrigues  me,"  Miss  Le  Gallienne 
went  on. 

She  explained  that  the  same  flair  or  feel- 
ing for  the  absolutely  right  phrasing  and 
timing  which  comes  to  the  actor  after 
years  of  study  and  practice  in  the  theatre 
is  of  immense  value  in  radio  work. 

"The  delicate  juggling  of   words  and 


Twinkler,  Winkler,  little  star!  Betty  Winkler,  2 1 -year-old  actress,  holds 
the  ingenue  spotlight  on  a  number  of  dramatic  programs  originating  in  NBC's 
Chicago  studios.  Betty  probably  is  best  known  for  her  playing  of  the  tele- 
phone operator  on  the  Grand  Hotel  program,  heard  Sundays  over  NBC  network. 
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tones,  shading  and  accenting,  to  convey 
meaning  and  to  maintain  stimulated  in- 
terest are  the  tools  we  borrow  from  the 
stage  and  bring  to  radio  to  hold  the  audi- 
ence attention,"  said  the  actress,  smiling  at 
the  suggestion  that  this  sounds  like  a 
magician  exposing  his  illusions,  "You  see, 
when  a  voice  is  flat  and  monotonous,  espe- 
cially on  a  speaking  program,  the  listen- 
er's interest  wanes,  the  attention  is  lost 
and  the  whole  effort  goes  for  naught.  The 
voice  must  be  constantly  arresting  and 
freshly  intriguing  to  hold  the  unseen  lis- 
tener's interest. 

"All  in  all,  it's  a  promising  medium," 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  continued.  "And  I  do 
believe  I'd  like  to  use  it  on  a  protracted 
scale  for  the  fulfillment  of  certain  ideas." 

These  ideas  embody  her  convictions 
about  repertory.  The  radio  use  of  the 
repertory  idea,  as  conceived  by  Miss  Le 
Gallienne,  probably  would  be  even  more 
interesting  than  it  has  been  in  the  thea- 
tre because  of  the  millions  who  can  be 
reached  over  the  air  as  compared  with 
thousands  in  the  theatre. 

"The  most  promising  thought  about 
radio  work,  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  I 
always  have  appealed  to  the  younger  audi- 
ences," said  Miss  Le  Gallienne.  "The 
advertising  agencies  are  always  looking 
for  an  appeal  to  'the  buying  age  brackets', 
which  I  understand  are  from  eighteen  to 
thirty-five.  That  means  that  the  younger 
people,  who  comprise  eighty  per  cent,  of 
my  audiences,  and  who  would  probably  be 
attracted  to  my  air  programs,  are  the  very 
audiences  that  are  most  valuable  to  spon- 
sors." 

Asked  how  many  times  she  had  been  on 
the  air,  Miss  Le  Gallienne  said :  "Oh,  in- 
numerable times,  but  perhaps  only  half  a 
dozen  appearances  before  the  microphone 
with  dramatic  presentations.  Mostly 
speeches,  of  course,  and  a  lot  of  inter- 
views. A  short  time  ago  I  did  a  scene 
from  "The  Swan,"  on  Al  Jolson's  pro- 
gram. I  was  sandwiched  in  between  an 
interview  with  Dizzy  Dean  and  a  scene 
of  impersonations  by  Sheila  Barrett.  It 
was  great  fun  and  an  interesting  as  well 
as  illuminating  test  for  me.  It  wasn't  a 
condition  under  which  a  good,  complete, 
sustained  dramatic  program  could  be 
given,  but  it  was  a  valuble  experience." 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  has  never  experi- 
enced "mike  fright."  This  actress  who  has 
been  appearing  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  Henrik  Ibsen  roles,  that  of  Re- 
becca West  in  "Rosmersholm,"  for  several 
weeks  in  New  York,  says  that  she  never 
has  had  the  time  to  get  frightened  or  ner- 
vous before  the  microphone.  It  is  only 
the  lack  of  control  of  one's  imagination 
which   permits   "mike   fright,"   she  feels. 

When  asked  if  she  had  any  immediate 
plans  for  a  series  such  as  she  has  in 
mind,  she  said  that  she  had  none  definitely 
at  the  moment.  Several  offers  for  her 
appearance  on  programs  have  been  con- 
sidered but  haven't  offered  the  type  of 
programs  which  she  desires. 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  feels  that  the  value 
of  the  radio  as  a  cultural  and  educational 
force  is  immeasurable,  and  that  it  is  awe- 
some to  consider  what  a  force  it  may  easily 
become. 

Eva  Le  Gallienne  was  born  in  England, 
on  January  11th,  1899,  of  an  English 
father,  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  the  poet,  and 
a  Danish  mother,  Julie  Norregaard  Le 


Gallienne. 

The  Le  Gallienne  education  had  Paris 
as  its  locale,  with  the  College  Sevigne  the 
final  step  in  her  academic  work.  Her 
theatrical  career  began,  one  might  say, 
when  she  was  taken  to  see  the  great 
Sarah  Bernhardt  in  "The  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  for  it  was  from  that  moment  on 
that  the  theatre  became,  in  her  own 
words,  "One  ultimate  goal  from  which  I 
never  wavered  for  an  instant;  the  Thea- 
tre— the  power  of  the  Theatre  to  spread 
beauty  out  into  life."  All  this  determina- 
tion in  a  little  girl  of  seven  years  gives 
some  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
Le  Gallienne  the  Theatre  knows  today. 

At  fifteen,  Eva  Le  Gallienne  left  Paris 
and  went  to  England  where  she  attended 
Sir  Beerbohm  Tree's  Academy.  In  1914 
she  made  her  first  professional  appearance 
on  the  stage  in  Maeterlinck's  "Monna 
Vanna."  A  few  months  later  she  expe- 
rienced her  first  success  on  the  stage,  in 
the  role  of  Elizabeth,  a  cockney  slavey 
in  "The  Laughter  of  Fools." 

With  the  end  of  this  play's  run,  Miss 
Le  Gallienne  came  to  America,  where  her 
first  appearance  was  as  a  colored  maid  in 
a  play  entitled  "Mrs.  Boltay's  Daughters." 
Following  her  appearance  in  several  more 
or  less  unimportant  productions,  she  scored 
an  outstanding  success  in  "Not  So  Long 
Ago,"  and  followed  this  with  her  sensa- 
tional hit  roles  as  Julie  in  "Liliom,"  and 
as  the  Princess  Alexandria  in  "The  Swan." 

At  the  end  of  a  long  engagement  in 
"The  Swan,"  both  in  New  York  and  on 
the  road.  Miss  Le  Gallienne  decided  to 
become  her  own  manager  and  producer 
and  1926  marked  the  establishment  of  The 
Civic  Repertory  Theatre,  where  she  pro- 
duced over  thirty  plays  that  included  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Ibsen,  Tchekov, 
Barrie,  Dumas,  Molnar,  Glaspell,  Heijer- 
mans,  The  Quinteros,  Moliere  and  Sierra. 

Productions  in  the  Civic  Repertory 
Theatre  were  played  at  popular  prices  and 
attracted  audiences  which  taxed  its  capa- 
city, up  to  1933  when  financial  conditions 
forced  Miss  Le  Gallienne  temporarily  to 
forego  the  occupancy  of  this  theatre. 

The  free  school  of  the  theatre  which 
Miss  Le  Gallienne  also  had  established  in 
connection  with  the  Civic  Repertory  Thea- 
tre venture  was  also  discontinued  at  the 
same  time.  It  was  to  this  school  that  stu- 
dents of  the  stage  were  admitted  by  com- 
petition entirely.  The  number  of  students 
was  limited  and  the  school  was  absolutely 
tuition  free. 

Miss  Le  Gallienne  has  written  her  own 
biography  under  the  title,  "At  33."  It  is 
a  best  seller  in  the  non-fiction  class,  I'm 
told. 

She  also  has  done  her  own  translation 
of  "Rosmersholm"  direct  from  Ibsen's 
own  Dano-Norwegian  language. 

She  has  received  more  significent  hon- 
ors than  any  other  member  of  the  theatri- 
cal profession.  She  has  honorary  degrees 
from  Tufts,  Russell  Sage  and  Smith  Col- 
leges ;  she  received  the  1926  Pictorial 
Review  Prize  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
awarded  annually  for  the  outstanding  ac- 
complishment by  an  American  woman ;  she 
was  the  first  woman  to  receive  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  "vitally  affecting  our  national  cul- 
ture." 

The  End 
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MANY  NEVER  ~ 
SUSPECTCAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief  Of  Pain 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  Nature's  chief  ways 
of  taking  the  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
If  they  don't  pass  3  pints  a  day  and  so  get 
rid  of  more  than  3  pounds  of  waste  matter, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need  flushing. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  frequent  bladder 
passages  with  scanty  amount  which  often  smart 
and  burn,  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need 
flushing  out.  This  danger  signal  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  nagging  backache,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait  for  serious  trouble.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Doan's  Pills  —  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief 
and  will  help  flush  out  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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/tt$he  Saves  Money 

She  is  a  wise  woman  who  knows  j  I 
both  style  and  value.  She  selected  v  y 
this  new  spring  Fashion  Frock 
from  the  local  Fashion  Frock 
representative  in  her  town  who 
sold  these  lovely  dresses  direct 
from  the  great  Fashion  Frock 
factory*  In  this  way  she  se-  1 
cured  the  smartest  dresses  and 
saved  money. 

A  substantial  saving  is  always 
assured  you  because  Fashion 
Frocks  are  never  sold  in  stores 
but  only  this  one  way — DIRECT 
to  you  through  the  local  Fashion 
Frock  representative. 
And  you  are  certain  of  securing 
the  most  authentic  styles  be- 
cause Fashion  Frock  stylists  are 
constantly  in  touch  with  the 
style  centers  of  the  world  and 
bring  to  Fashion  Frocks  the  very 
newest  style  trends.  We  suggest 
you  let  the  Fashion  Frock  repre- 
sentative show  you  these  stun- 
ning new  spring  dresses.  Drop 
us  a  post  card  and  we  will  have 
her  call  upon  you  and  show  you 
the    lovely   Fashion   Frocks  in 


the  comfort  of  your  home. 
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Sam  Hearn,  Schlepperman  of  the  Jack 
Benny  programs  on  NBC,  can  say:  "Hello, 
Stranger,"  in  seventeen  languages:  French, 
Russian,  German,  Armenian,  Spanish,  Italian, 
Swedish,  Finnish,  Hungarian,  Bulgarian,  Turk- 
ish, Greek,  Hindustani,  Cantonese,  Japanese, 
Eskimo  and  English! 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 


understand  and  respond  sensitively  to 
good  music." 

That  makes  us  feel  better!  Hopefully 
we  give  the  dial  another  twist. 

BELIEVE  IT  OR  NOT— 

When  Nelson  Eddy,  Helen  Jepson  and 
Ann  Jamison  were  struggling  to  get  a 
break  on  the  air,  they  were  auditioned — 
and  rejected — by  the  "Show  Boat"  di- 
rectors. 

Frank  Munn  is  conceded  by  other 
singers  to  have  the  truest  ear  in  radio. 

There  are  no  women  gag  writers  for 
radio  comedians. 

George  Frame  Brown's  collie,  "Mr. 
Pooch" — claimed  to  be  "the  smartest  dog 
that  ever  lived,"  wakes  the  family  if  they 
don't  get  up  in  time.  He  visits  each  bed- 
room, paws  at  the  bed  covers.  If  there's 
no  response,  he  licks  the  exposed  faces. 
If  that  doesn't  work,  he  gets  on  the  bed, 


lies  down  beside  the  slumberer  and  gives 
a  hearty  push  with  his  paws. 

E.  R.  Johnstone,  author  of  CBS'  "Buck 
Rogers  in  the  25th  Century,"  offers  ad- 
vice to  aspiring  writers  who  want  to  know 
how  to  get  a  script  produced  on  the  air. 
"First  you  write  the  script.  Then  you  find 
an  agency  that  has  a  sponsor  looking  for 
the  type  of  script  you  have  written  and 
who  is  willing  to  pay  the  price  you  ask." 

That's  all  there  is  to  it! 

LOOK  BEFORE  YOU  LEAP! 

Leap  Year  is  spinning  along,  girls!  Just 
to  be  helpful — here  are  some  of  the  eligi- 
ble bachelors  of  the  airwaves : 

Rudy  Vallee,  Frank  Parker,  Nelson  Eddy, 
Rubinoff,  Harry  Salter,  Ted  Husing,  How- 
ard Claney,  Jimmy  Farrell,  Henry  King, 
Bob  Crosby,  Richard  Himber,  Freddie 
Rich,  Andre  Kostelanetz,  Nino  Martini, 
Joe  Morrison,  Igor  Gorin,  Robert  L.  Rip- 
ley, Buddy  Rogers,  Robert  Simmons,  Vin- 
cent Lopez,  Colonel  Stoopnagle  and 
Alexander  Woollcott. 


Here  the  camera  takes  us  to  Captain  Tim  Healy's  workshop,  where  he  is 
shown  taking  the  first  step  in  the  creation  of  one  of  those  absorbing 
stories  behind  the  stamps.  Captain  Tim  has  found  an  interesting  stamp 
around  which  to  build  a  story  and  is  giving  it  careful  scrutiny,  for 
even  the  minutest  detail  in  its  make-up  might  tell  an  interesting  story. 
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FIRST  STEPS  TOWARD  FAME 

Frank  Munn,  tenor  star  of  the  Ameri- 
can Album  of  Familiar  Music,  once 
earned  three  dollars  a  week  as  shuttle- 
boy  in  an  embroidery  factory.  The 
rhythmic  hum  of  the  machines  led  him 
to  hum  with  them — and  thus  he  discovered 
the  "golden  voice." 

Gabriel  Heatter,  whose  week-end  news 
reviews  are  a  popular  NBC-WJZ  feature, 
became  a  reporter  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
for  a  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  daily.  Two  years 
later,  because  of  a  news  "scoop,"  he  won 
an  important  job  on  a  New  York  daily. 

Parks  Johnson,  who  with  Jerry  Belcher, 
conducts  NBC's  "Voice  of  the  People" 
broadcasts,  earned  his  first  money  in  a 
furniture  factory. 

Maestro  Frank  Tours,  of  John  Charles 
Thomas'  program,  earned  his  first  money 
while  attending  the  Royal  College  of  Mu- 
sic in  London,  as  a  church  organist.  Now 
he  is  one  of  Broadway's  outstanding  con- 
ductors. 

Edward  MacHugh,  the  "Gospel  Singer," 
whose  fan  mail  runs  to  over  two  thousand 
letters  a  month,  owes  the  discovery  of  his 
voice  to  the  Governor  General  of  Canada. 
MacHugh  was  born  in  Dundee,  Scotland, 
but  his  widowed  mother  brought  her  family 
of  seven  children  to  Canada,  where  Ed- 
ward did  odd  jobs  to  help  support  them. 
He  was  taking  tickets  at  a  reception  at 
the  Royal  Hunts  Club  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  was  no  one  to  sing 
'God  Save  the  King,"  when  the  Governor 
General  and  guests  of  honor  arrived.  Ed- 
ward volunteered  to  sing.  Result:  he  was 
invited  to  sing  the  next  day  at  the  home 
of  Sir  Mortimer  Davis,  which,  again,  re- 
sulted in  his  being  sent  to  London  to  have 
his  voice  trained. 

INTERESTING  FACTS 

Frank  Parker,  tenor  star  of  that  CBS 
gasoline  show,  did  a  220-yard  dash  in  top 
hat  and  tails  through  a  Broadway  throng 
the  other  night,  when,  almost  at  air  time, 
his  car  stalled  for  lack  of  gas. 

Helen  Pickens  spends  all  her  spare  time 
knitting.  Even  during  intermissions  on 
the  air  her  fingers  are  busy  with  the 
longest  needles  ever  seen  around  the  studio. 

During  his  three  years  on  the  air,  Cap- 
tain Tim  Healy  has  enrolled  over  2,500,000 
in  his  radio  stamp  club.  Captain  Tim, 
who  has  thrilled  millions  of  radio  listeners 
with  his  stories  behind  stamps,  has  de- 
cided to  publish  these  stories  in  book 
form.  However,  you  still  can  hear  them 
on  the  air,  as  he  has  just  signed  a  new 
52-weeks'  contract  with  the  soap  people. 

Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank  Crumit  now 
are  in  their  sixth  year  of  broadcasting  for 
the  same  sponsor,  and  over  the  CBS  net- 
work. 

Leslie  Howard's  radio  audience  mail  in- 
cludes a  large  percentage  of  letters  from 
his  English  fans,  who  are  short-wave  lis- 
teners. 

Before  becoming  one  of  America's  radio 
favorites,  Kate  Smith  once  served  as  a 
nurse. 


HE  WANTED 
NO  MARRIAGE 
TIES 

"I  don't  trust  women!"  he 
told  her. 

Women  were  cheats! 
Women  were  chiselers! 

Dr.  Frank  Hare  could  not 
hide  the  bitterness  he  felt  to- 
ward all  women. 

For  five  long  years  Stacia 
Babcock  had  tried  in  vain  to 
break  down  the  wall  he  had 
built  around  his  heart.  And 
then  he  spoke,  at  last,  of  love. 
But  he  did  not  believe  in  mar- 
riage. Stacia  did  not  argue 
with  him  .  .  .  She  knew  the 
futility  of  that.  But  always 
she  hoped  for  a  miracle  of 
understanding  between  her- 
self and  the  temperamental, 
moody  man  beside  her.  But 
there  seemed  no  sense  even 
in  hoping.  Already  they  were 
miles  apart,  hating  each  other 
while  reluctantly  loving  .  .  . 
each  stubbornly  clinging  to  a 
different  idea  of  what  love 
really  meant. 

Could  this  girl  sacrifice  her 
ideals,  her  dreams,  to  keep 
the  love  of  this  man?  Read 
the  thrilling  novelette,  "WHY 
THE  WEDDING  RING?"  in 
the  April  issue 
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—-because  it  relieves 
Coughs  safely 

OVER  a  million  doctors'  prescriptions 
for  Pertussin  were  filled  in  one  year. 
This  estimate  is  based  on  the  Prescription 
Ingredient  Survey  issued  by  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Assn. 

When  you  cough,  it's 
usually  because  tiny 
moisture  glands  in  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes  have 
clogged  or  dried.  Infec- 
tious phlegm  collects, 
irritates— you  cough. 

Pertussin  stimulates 
these  glands  to  pour  out 
natural  moisture  freely. 
Sticky  phlegm  loosens 
and  is  easily  raised. 
Get  a  bottle.  All  druggists. 

PERTUSSIN 

"MOIST-THROAT"  METHOD  OF 

COUGH  RELIEF 


Seeck  &  Kade,  Inc.,  440  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 
I  want  a  Free  trial  bottle  of  Pertussin — quick! 

M"""*  — — — 


LOWELL  THOMAS  SAYS:  "Nothing 
known  is  unknown  to  the  indeterminate  mil- 
lions who  listen  in  on  a  radio  program." 


afruoy...  MIDWEST  LEADS ! 


14  TUBE 


SEE  this  bigger  ..better,  more  powerful.  »up< 
"concert"  tone,  14-tube.  5-bend  radio.  Out-perf©. 
ordinary  $150.00  sett.    Over  SO  advanced  features.  Secures 
American.  Canadian,  police,  amateur,  airplane  and  ihip  broedceiti 
. .  .  end  finest  world-wide  foreign  programs.    Foreign  reception 
guarantee.  Money-bad  guarantee.  30-day  FREE  trial  plan.  Factory- 
to-you  sevet  you  50%.    Write  today  for  FREE  40-pege  catalog. 

MIDWEST  RADIO  CORPORATION 

Dept.  17L       (16  Yean  ot  Radio  Leaderthtp)     Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Flavorful 
delicious 


♦   ♦  ♦ 


Beeman's^ 

AIDS  DIGESTION 


RADIO  STARS 


You  can't  expect  to  have  a  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion  unless  you  maintain 
regular  habits  of  elimination. 

Don't  let  more  than  one  day  go  by  without 
coming  to  Nature's  aid  with  a  beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  mild  and  gende  and 
non-habit-forming.  They  bring  about  the 
desired  result  promptly. 

Accumulated  body  waste  is  an  enemy  of 
health  and  beauty.  Get  rid  of  stored-up 
poisons  quickly  by  taking  a  beauty  laxative. 

Three  sizes,  1 H,  30*.  60t.  All  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS 

Olive  tablets 

TM  E  /d^W^LAXATI  VE 


(Wr local 'Irrifdtion 

J  to  quickly  relieve  the 
(stinging  torment, iuomenv 
usemildsoothinq-i* 

Resinol 

Sample  free. Resinol, Dept.  4E, Bal to.  Md. 


MAGIC/ 

AER°  POLISH  works  modern  magic  on  your 
furniture  just  as  its  famous  companion  item 
AERoWAX  has  worked  magic  on  millions  of 
floors.  AER°  POLISH  renews  original  beauty 
and  lustre.  Works  fast  —  cleans  and  polishes 
instantly.  Other  polishes  promise  —  AERo 
POLISH  acts!  Backed  by  a  positive 
money-back  guarantee!  AERo 
tUBJf  POLISH  is  also  a  companion  prod- 

uct to  AER°MJX  the  sale  paint 
cleaner  — and  AER°MOPS.  Try 
AERo  POLISH.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed or  price  refunded.  At 
dealers'  everywhere. 


POLISH 

Made  by  MIDWAY  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  Chicago 


On  May  23rd,  Richard  Crooks,  operatic 
and  radio  tenor,  will  sail  for  Australia 
to  keep  fifty  engagements — the  first  be- 
ing scheduled  for  June  16th. 

SHORT  SHORTS 

Rose  Bampton,  opera  contralto,  is  the 
American  born  daughter  of  Samuel  W. 
Bampton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who 
now  is  a  Buffalo  business  man.  Her 
mother  is  an  American  of  Mayflower  an- 
cestry. 

Eddie  Cantor  was  born  January  31st, 
1893,  over  a  Russian  Tea  Room  in  the 
heart  of  New  York's  East  Side.  Orphaned 
at  two,  he  was  raised  by  his  grandmother. 
He  prefers  radio  to  any  other  field  of 
entertainment. 

Her  charm  and  graciousness  make  Irene 
Rich  one  of  the  best  liked  of  the  dra- 
matic players  in  the  studio.  Her  sympa- 
thies are  always  responsive  to  any  worthy 
cause  or  person. 

Apart  from  her  radio  work,  Gogo 
DeLys,  CBS  songstress,  loves  skiing,  is  an 
expert  swimmer,  plays  sterling  golf  and 
tennis.  She  was  born  in  Edmonton,  Al- 
berta, Canada. 

Jack  Benny  and  his  wife,  Mary  Living- 
stone, are  rated  as  one  of  the  happiest 
married  couples  among  professionals. 

Her  mother  and  friends  call  her  "Ding." 
She  lives  in  an  ivy-covered  English  stucco 
house  in  Westchester.  She  is  an  expert 
swimmer  and  horsewoman.  Incidentally, 
she  sings  and  dances — she  is  Eleanor  Pow- 
ell, star  of  "The  Flying  Red  Horse  Tav- 
ern. 

Gloria  Grafton,  singing  ingenue  of  the 
Jumbo-Firechief  show,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  Seattle  broker.  A  sister,  Billie,  is  solo- 
ist with  a  dance  band.  Another  sister, 
Portia,  now  married  and  retired,  formerly 
was  an  Albertina  Rasch  dancer. 

The  man  responsible  for  the  success  of 
a  radio  star  is  the  control-room  engineer, 
declares  Hendrik  William  van  Loon.  "He 
brushes  and  combs  and  shampoos  our 
voices,"  says  Van  Loon,  "and  undulates 
and  perfumes  them,  until  they  are  fit  to  go 
forth  into  the  universe  without  disturbing 
the  fine  balance  of  the  planetary  system. 
He  is  the  man  upon  whom  we  all  depend 
for  our  ultimate  success." 

THE  PERIPATETIC 
PENNSYLVANIANS 

On  Friday,  January  17th,  Fred  Waring 
and  his  Pennsylvanians  began  an  extended 
vaudeville  tour  which  carried  them  ap- 
proximately 5,000  miles  to  play  before  more 
than  700,000  people,  before  returning  to 
Radio    City   February  28th. 

The  tour  was  made  in  two  special  Pull- 
mans with  a  private  baggage  car.  Twelve 
filing  cases  of  music  were  taken  along. 
The  organization  was  accompanied  by  NBC 
engineers  to  supervise  the  broadcasting 
of  their  programs. 

In  addition  to  playing  five  perform- 
ances daily  at  theatres  along  the  route, 
they  rehearsed  their  musical  numbers, 
gave  their  9 :30  p.m.  broadcast,  with  the 
repeat  broadcast  at  midnight  for  the 
West  Coast.    The  rest  of  the  time  they 


did  as  they  pleased! 

The  Waring  stars  include  Tom  Waring, 
Fred's  brother  and  baritone  soloist ;  the 
singing  Lane  sisters,  Rosemary  and  Pris- 
cilla;  the  Waring  Glee  Club;  frog- 
voiced  Poley  McClintock,  scat  singer 
Johnny  Davis;  Stella  and  the  Fellas; 
Curley  Cockerill,  saxophonist  and  English 
dialectician;  Stuart  Churchill,  featured 
singer,  with  Tubby  Hanlon,  Gene  Conk- 
lin  and  Feme,  the  Waring  violiniste. 

WINIFRED  CECIL 

Meet  "Show  Boat's"  new  leading  lady. 

This  young  American  soprano  was 
born  August  31st,  1909,  in  Staten  Island, 
New  York.  She  received  her  early  educa- 
tion from  private  tutors  and  later  was  a 
student  at  the  Philadelphia  Academy  and 
Trinity  College  in  Washington.  Her  first 
public  performance  was  in  a  boarding- 
school  play,  in  which,  since  one  of  the 
players  suddenly  became  ill,  she  performed 
two  roles.  With  the  result  that  her  class- 
mates predicted  a  professional  career  for 
her. 

After  graduating  from  the  Curtis  Insti- 
tute of  Music  in  Philadelphia,  Winifred 
studied  with  Mrs.  Theodore  Toedt  and 
Madame  Marcella  Sembrich.  Later,  in 
1934,  she  went  to  London,  where  she  at- 
tracted attention  with  a  command  per- 
formance before  Princess  Alice  of 
Athlone. 

Continuing  her  studies  abroad,  she  sang 
in  concert  in  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Spain.  Returning  to  this  country, 
she  was  singing  in  the  Palmolive  Beauty 
Box  Theatre  chorus  when  she  auditioned 
for  and  won  the  coveted  role  of  leading 
lady  for  "Show  Boat." 

Winifred  has  won  several  cups  for  her 
ability  in  tennis.  Also  she  is  an  accom- 
plished bridge  player.  Next  to  becoming 
a  great  singer,  her  ambition  is  to  make 
an  extensive  tour  of  the  Orient  and  to 
visit  the  Grand  Canyon.  She  spends  most 
of  her  vacations  in  the  mountains  of  New 
York  state. 

BREVITIES 

His  bandmen  call  Paul  Whiteman 
"Pappy,"  a  term  of  affection  which  pleases 
Paul  .  .  .  Helen  Jepson  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  least  temperamental  of  stars 
.  .  .  Maestro  Mark  Warnow  is  an  en- 
thusiast about  hypnotism  .  Leslie 
Howard  is  the  author  of  many  stories, 
essays  and  plays  .  .  .  Eleanor  Powell  has 
a  pedigreed  cocker  spaniel  called  "Rug- 
gles"  .  .  .  Myrtle  ("Myrt  and  Marge") 
Vail  was  born  January  7th,  in  Joliet,  Illi- 
nois .  .  .  James  Melton  is  rated  as  one 
of  the  best  amateur  cooks  in  the  country 
.  .  .  Lennie  Hay  ton  has  conducted  more 
bands  than  he  has  lived  years.  He  was 
born  February  13th,  1908  .  .  Kate 
Smith,  aged  eleven,  sang  for  President 
Wilson  at  the  White  House,  and  Speaker 
Longworth  predicted  a  brilliant  future  for 
her  .  .  .  The  first  broadcast  of  The 
American  Album  of  Familiar  Music  was 
October  11th,  1931.  .  .  Nelson  Eddy 
thinks  movies  are  an  excellent  school  for 
opera  people  .  .  .  Lucy  Monroe  has  de-, 
clincd  to  answer  the  clarion  call  of  the 
cinema  Jimmy  Durante,  as  "Brainy* 

Bowers"  of  Jumbo,  so  impressed  a  New 
England  fan  with  his  press  agent  charac- 
terization that  he  was  offered  the  job  of 
ballyhooing   a   winter   carnival    in  New 
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NOVELS 

NOW    ON  SALE 


Hampshire  .  .  .  Phil  Baker  once  was 
invited  to  play  his  accordion  with  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  .  .  .  Ted  Pow- 
ell, banjoist  in  the  Abe  Lyman's  "Melo- 
diana"  and  composer  of  "Boots  and  Sad- 
dle," never  has  been  astride  a  horse  nor 
in  Texas  .  .  .  Helen  Pickens  has  a  dog 
and  cat  that  eat  out  of  the  same  bowl  .  .  . 

EDITORIAL 

Our  policy  in  Radio  Stars  Magazine  is 
to  present  to  you  each  month  unusual  and 
authoritative  stories  of  people  who  "are 
known  to  you  all  through  their  connection 
with  radio,  opera,  the  theatre,  movies  or 
books  —  people  unique  in  their  special 
spheres,  whose  names  are  famous  and 
whose  views  on  radio  are  important. 

The  response  to  this  policy  of  ours  has 
been  generous  and  heart-warming.  Even 
these  stars  of  the  world  of  entertainment, 
themselves,  have  been  delighted  with  our 
stories  of  them. 

Here  are  some  of  their  comments  on 
stories  in  this  issue : 

Amos  'nj  Andy  (''Eternally  Yours," 
Page  40)  said  heartily:  "It's  a  damned 
good  story.  If  it  weren't,  we  wouldn't  let 
you  get  out  of  this  office  with  it.  We  think 
it's  the  best  that's  ever  been  written  about 
us." 

Mary  Pickford  ("Welcome  to  Pick- 
fair,"  Page  26)  expressed  herself  as  be- 
ing "very  enthusiastic"  about  the  story, 
which  gives  her  sincere  opinions  regarding 
radio,  her  views  on  censorship,  her  hopes 
for  her  own  future  and  special  usefulness 
in  radio. 

Eva  LeGalliexne  ("Let's  Have  Better 
Radio  Plays,"  Page  44)  declared  that  she 
was  more  than  pleased  with  Mr.  Spooner's 
presentation  of  her  ideas  concerning  radio. 

Albert  Paysox  Terhune  ("The 
Master  of  Suiviybank,"  Page  32)  wrote 
us  :  "My  thanks  and  compliments  on  one 
of  the  very  best  interviews  of  the  several 
hundred  which  have  been  written  about 
my  inconsequential  self.  ...  I  haven't  a 
single  criticism  nor  suggestion  for  the 
changing  of  a  single  word." 

We  haven't  space  to  quote  more  this 
month — but,  with  these,  it  scarcely  is  neces- 
sary to  add  our  assurance  that  when  you 
read  a  story  in  Radio  Stars  you  may  feel 
confident  of  its  accuracy  and  know  that 
it  satisfies  not  only  our  own  high  stand- 
ards but  those  of  its  subject — and,  we 
hope,  your  own  conception  of  what  a  good 
story  should  be. 

TRAIL  BLAZERS 

Who  are  the  trail-blazers  of  radio? 
Hal  Kemp,  bandman,  busy  in  his  files, 
submits  the  following  list : 

First  crooner :  Whispering  Jack  Smith. 

First  comedian's  stooge :  Rubinoff . 

First  to  play  jazz  on  Sunday:  Ernie 
Golden. 

First  to  use  theme  song :  Happiness 
Boy's. 

First  comedian  to  kid  sponsor :  Jack 
Benny. 

First  amateur  hour :  N.  T.  G.'s  studio 
parties  on  WHN. 

First  movie  star  to  make  good  in  radio : 
Al  Jolson. 

First  radio  star  to  make  good  in  movies : 
Jack  Benny. 

First  razzing  of  America :  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 

First  razzing  of  Britain :  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


IPAUfclMMBEN 

(Pronounced  PAR-T-O-JEN) 

•TABLETS  • 

SOUND  reasoning  and  eommonsense  rec- 
ommend the  form,  the  convenience, 
and  the  dependability  of  PAR-I-O-GEN 
Tablets,  features  which  are  often  so  diffi- 
cult adequately  to  describe. 

They  are  neatly  packaged  in  tubes  al- 
most as  small  as  the  daintiest  fountain 
pen,  each  tube  containing  twelve  tablets, 
and  may  be  conveniently  carried  in  one's 
purse  or  hand-bag,  for  use  while  traveling 
or  at  home. 

A  tablet  dissolves  in  a  few  moments  and 
the  solution  thus  formed  has  been  found 
by  thousands  to  be  entirely  adequate  and 
dependable  without  the  use  of  water  or 
other  accessories. 

PAR-I-O-GEN  Tablets  are  non-caustic, 
stainless,  greaseless.  They  provide  an  effec- 
tive deodorant  although  practically  odor- 
less. It  is  a  long-acknowledged  fact  that 
they  offer  the  practical,  eommonsense 
answer  to  the  problem  of 


FEMININE  HYGIENE 


The  Price  of  the  Regular  Size 
Tube  of  72  Tablets  Is  $7.00 

FREE  OFFER:  If  you  can  find  a  Druggist 
who  doe«  not  have  PAR-I-O-GEN  Tablets  when 
you  ask  for  them,  send  us  his  name  and  address 
and  we'll  send  you  a  trial  package  FREE. 
Simply  address: 

AMERICAN  DRUG  &  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Dept.  94,  420  S.  Sixth  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

_  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'s  earn  $3,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  14  000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  U.  S.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  staff  of  C.P.A.'s, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Writ© 
for  freebook.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSatle  Extension  University,  Dept.4318H. Chicago 

The  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1,350  C.  P.  A.'s 
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ITCHING 

Ih  Seconds  ! 


DON'Tdespair  if  mad- 
i" 


dening  itch  has  de-/  "  ^ 
fied  old-fashioned  lotions,  salves  and  kept  you  in 
squirming  torture.  A  treatment  has  been  dis- 
covered that  itch  sufferers  call  "a  blessing  from 
heaven."  It's  known  as  Hydrosal;  vitally  new, 
different  in  principle.  Amazing  relief  for  angry 
rashes,  eczema,  athlete's  foot,  itchy  pimples, 
poison  ivy.  Itching  stops  in  record  time.  Smart- 
ing and  burning  disappear.  Promotes  natural 
healing.  Get  Hydrosal  from  your  druggist  today. 
Liquid  or  Ointment,  30  cent  or  60  cent  sizes. 


Hydrosal  ^Blr 


ins 
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GETS  OLIVE  OIL  IN  HIS  POWDER! 


YOUR  baby  will  be  happier  and  more 
comfortable  with  Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder. 
Z.B.T.  has  the  unique  advantage  of  olive 
oil,  which  makes  it  cling  longer,  and  resist 
moisture  better.  Gentle  to  tender,  touchy 
skins,  its  superior  smoothness  (what  the 
doctors  call  "slip")  prevents  chafing  in  the 
creases.  Free  from  zinc  in  any  form,  Z.B.T. 
is  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and 
your  baby.  Large  25c  and  50c  sizes. 


OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER  ( 


because  it  is 
easier  to  clean 


The  All-Copper,  Sponge-Cushioned 
Pot-Cleaner. 

I'm  the  CHORE  GIRL 

otherwise  known  as  "Jenny-on-the-job".  The 
things  I  do — and  do  quickly — you  hate  to  do. 
Day  after  day  I  make  shiny-bright  all  the 
pots,  pans  and  oven  glass.  No  grease,  grime 
or  oven-burn  remain  on  kitchen-waie  when 
I'm  on  the  job.  No  more  keeping  your  hands 
in  greasy,  hot  water  an  extra  half-hour  every 
clay.  And  on  bread  and  pastry  boards  I'm  a 
knock-out.  I  can  make  a  wooden  floor  look 
like  the  deck  of  a  battleship  in  jig-time. 
I'm  hard  on  dirt  but  easy  and  safe  on  hands. 
Detttr  put  me  to  work  at  10c  per  month. 
METAL  TEXTILE  CORP. 
Orange.  N.  J. 


BEFORE 


We  hope  this  message  may  bring  for  you  the 
decision  now  to  turn,  to  change  to  this  modern 
powdered  starching  and  ironing  compound. 
Irons  never  stick,  they  don't  brown  things  and 
you  get  no  spots  or  rings  as  with  solid  starches. 
We,  The  Hubinger  Co.,  number  2 76,  Keokuk, 
Iowa  will  send  our  little  proof  packet.  Simply 
write  for  "That  Wonderful  Way  To  Hot  Starch". 


Studio  Sidelight* 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


A  real  "Welcome  to  Pickfair" — Mary  Pickford  greets  Grace  Moore  and  her 
husband,  Valentin  Parera,  at  a  party  which  she  gave  in  honor  of  Lady  Mendl. 


Helen  Hayes,  star  of  the  "New  Penny," 
cites  as  the  height  of  understatement  an 
excerpt  from  a  letter  she  received  re- 
cently: "We  listen  to  your  broadcasts 
every  week.  Please  make  another  movie 
soon,  if  it  is  not  too  much  trouble." 

When  Lawrence  Tibbett  rehearses,  he 
concentrates  on  the  music  and  improvises 
the  lyrics.  Recently,  in  perfect  voice  for  a 
difficult  aria,  he  bellowed :  "Good  morn- 
ing, man.  have  you  seen  what  the  stock 
market's  doing f"  The  cymbal  player  took 
the  cue  for  a  tremendous  crash ! 

Dorothy  Lamour,  NBC's  "Dreamer  of 


Songs,"  started  her  public  career  by  zvin- 
ning  a  beauty  contest  in  her  native  Nc;v 
Orleans.  The  odd  thing  about  it  zvas 
Dorothy  didn't  want  to  be  a  contestant. 
Friends  entered  her  name  and  photo- 
graphs and  she  was  selected  Queen  of  the 
May. 

Lowell  Thomas,  NBC  news  commen- 
tator, estimates  that  lie  has  received  from 
200,000  to  more  than  260,000  letters  each 
clay  for  the  past  five'  years. 

-♦- 

Phil  Baker  says  radio  comedians  winter 
at  the  Florida  beaches  in  order  to  watch 
their  drawing  power  bring  in  the  tides, 
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The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  radio  stars 


_  jirwsT-wsr..  _ 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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Not  evert  the  very  young  home  manager 
need  marvel  at  the  expert,  just-right 
coffee  making  skill  of  the  experienced 
hostess.  With  the  genuine  Drip-O-lator, 
any  one  can  be  an  expert. 
Many  smart  new  models 
are  available  at  popular 
prices.  But  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine  with  the  name 
Drip-O-lator  in  the  base. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO. 

MASSILLON       ....  OHIO 


THE  GENUINE  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN,  DEPARTMENT  &  RETAIL  STORES 


...and  Look  IO  ujA-i 
Years  Younger 

Quickly  and  safely  you  can!  , 
tint  those  streaks  of  gray  to  \dar*HBHHHBcL^Sk 

lustrous  shadesof  blonde,  brown  or  black.  A  smallbrush 
and  BROWNATONE  does  it.  Used  and  approved  for 
over  twenty-three  years.  Guaranteed  harmless.  Active 
coloring  agent  purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving 
of  hair.  Economical  andlasting — will  not  wash  out.  Im- 
parts rich.beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Easy  to 
prove  byapplyingalittleofthisfamoustinttoalockof 
yourown  hair.  BROWNATONE  isonly50c-at  all  drug 
or  toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
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quickly  pacified  by 
efficient  help  of 
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A  CONCENTRATED  OINTMENT 


"7  u  s  ^ — " 

Government 
*    jobs/  + 


$1260  to  $2100  Year 

MEN—  /  

lA/rtM CM  ,         FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 

VVUIYICn  /       Dept.  G -323,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  40  hour  a     Sirs:  Hush  10  me  without  charge. 

Week  Means  Many  O  U)  32-page  book  with  list  of  many 
City  Postal  U.   S.   Government  Big  Pay  Jobs, 

Appointments     r>  Tell  me  bow  to  get  one  of  these 

.,                <j  jobs. 
Mail  Cou- 
pon today     /  Name  

sure.  /  Address  
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RHDIO  LAUGHS 

(SELECTED    SNICKERS    FROM    POPULAR  PROGRAMS) 


FRED:  Stage  actors  certainly  have  a 
hard  time  these  days. 

PORTLAND:  I'll  say.  I  sazv  one 
ivho  zvas  so  seedy  he  wouldn't  be  safe  in 
a  canary's  cage. 

(FRED  ALLEN  and  PORTLAND 
HOFFA,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 

MORAN:  Say,  how  did  you  get  that 
scar  under  your  eye? 

VAN:  I  got  that  for  kissing  the  bride 
after  the  ceremony. 

MORAN:  Why  that's  the  proper  pro- 
cedure .  .  .  always  kiss  the  bride  after 
the  ceremony. 

VAN:  Yeah  .  .  .  but  this  was  two 
years  after  the  ceremony. 

(MORAN  and  VAN,  Shell  Chateau.) 

M.C. :  Why  in  the  world  should  your 
mother  be  mad  because  your  father  bought 
her  a  washing  machine  for  Christmas? 

MAMIE:  Because  every  time  she  gets 
in  it  the  paddles  spank  her. 

M.C. :  Doesn't  your  mother  know  what 
the  machine  is  there  for? 

MAMIE:  Yeah  ...  for  about  a  month, 
till  the  installment  man  comes  and  takes 
it  away ! 

(MAMIE  and  Master  of  Ceremonies, 
Design  for  Listening.) 

EDDIE:    I'm  angry  with  Ida. 

JIMMIE:     What  happened? 

EDDIE:  Clark  Gable  had  dinner  with 
its,  and  he  kissed  Ida's  cheek. 

JIMMIE:  Yes,  but  that  happened  six 
iveeks  ago. 

EDDIE:  I  knoiv  .  .  .  but  she  hasn't 
washed  her  face  since! 

JIMMIE:  Gee,  Eddie,  your  mind  is 
working  like  a  dynamo. 

EDDIE:  You  know  why?  My  father 
was  an  electrician. 

JIMMIE:  Yes  .  .  .  and  I'll  bet  you 
were  his  first  shock. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  JIMMIE 
WALLINGTON,  Pebeco  Program.) 

PICK :  Sonny  boy,  does  you  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  bull? 

PAT:  I  ought  to  .  .  .  after  Ustenin 
to  you  all  these  years. 

PICK :  Now  don't  get  excited  .  .  . 
use  your  head. 

PAT :    I  always  use  my  head. 
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PICK:    What  for? 

PAT :    To  put  my  hat  on. 

(PICK  AND  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

GRACIE :  I  even  remember  the  day 
I  was  born  .  .  .  and  I'll  never  forget  the 
surprised  look  on  the  doctor's  face  when 
I  looked  up  and  said:  "Doctor  .  .  .  what 
am  I? — a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

GEORGE:  On  the  day  you  were  born 
.  .  .  you  looked  up  at  the  doctor  and  said: 
"Am  I  a  boy  or  a  girl?" 

GRACIE:  Yeah. 

GEORGE:  And  zvhat  did  the  doctor 
say  ? 

GRACIE:  The  doctor  looked  down, 
and  he  said:  "Little  baby  .  .  .  what  else 
could  you  be?" 

(GEORGE  BURNS  and  GRACIE 
ALLEN,  Campbell  Program.) 

ST.  BERNARD  PSHAW:  I  wish  to  say 
to  this  audience  of  morons  that  I  have 
made  only  one  mistake  on  this  lecture 
trip.  You  see,  I  am  making  a  trip 
around  the  world,  but  since  /  am  St. 
Bernard  Pshaw,  I  should  have  made  the 
world  take  a  trip  around  me! 

(CUCKOO  PROGRAM.) 

RAY  KNIGHT:  The  phrase,  "Micro- 
phone Technique"  comes  from  the  Latin, 
"Microphonicus  Technocracy".  MIC — 
pronounced  "Mike'' — indicating  a  prepon- 
derance of  Pat  and  Mike  jokes  on  the  air; 
RO  is  for  Shad  Row  where  the  inventor 
of  the  microphone  lived;  PHONI  mean- 
ing you  know  what ;  CUS  from  what 
the  listening  audience  does  to  a  radio 
program,  and  TECHNOCRACY  .  .  . 
whatever  became  of  Technocracy,  any- 
way ? 


(RAY  KNIGHT,  in  Cuckoo  Program.) 

GEORGE:  Gracie,  I  think  you're  nuts. 
...  I  think  your  brother's  nuts  .  .  . 
and  that  Milton  Watson's  a  double 
crosser. 

GRACIE:  I  know  that  .  .  .  but  maybe 
you  don't  know  that  he's  an  Oxford  man. 

GEORGE:  Who?    Milton  Watson? 

GRACIE:  No  ...  my  brother. 

GEORGE:  Your  brother  is  an  Oxford 
man? 

GRACIE:  Yeah  ...  a  bootblack. 

(GEORGE  BURNS  and  GRACIE 
ALLEN,  Campbell  Tomato  Juice  Pro- 
gram.) 


BOB  BURNS:  Someone  said  you 
could  buy  a  ivife  for  fifty  cents  in  foreign 
countries.  My  uncle  said:  "Well,  if  she's 
a  good  wife  she's  "worth  it."  But  he  didn't 
feel  like  puttin'  out  the  money  just  then 
because  he  hadn't  been  working  for  some 
time.  We  didn't  know  just  how  long  he 
had  been  out  of  work,  because  ice  couldn't 
find  his  birth  certificate. 

(BOB  BURNS,  on  Kraft  Music  Hall.) 

BOTTLE:  In  your  accordion,  does  the 
music  go  'round  and  'round? 
BAKER:  Yes. 

BOTTLE:  Then  why  must  it  come  out 
here? 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

MARY:  Oh,  Jack,  I  got  the  cutest 
little  puppy  dog  from  a  movie  actor 
friend  of  mine! 

JACK:  Oh,  a  little  dog,  eh?  Is  he 
a  Fox  Terrier? 

MARY:    No,  he  works  for  Paramount. 

JACK:  What  gave  you  the  idea  that 
your  father  was  deaf? 

MARY:  He  thinks  the  boiler  factory 
next  door  is  his  wrist  watch. 

(JACK  BENNY  and  MARY  LIV- 
INGSTONE, Jello  Program.) 

ELSIE:     I  gotta  run  along  now.  I 
gotta  get  a  bag  of  soup. 
M.C.:    A  BAG  of  soup? 
ELSIE:   Yeah  .  .  .  but  don't  tell  any- 
body.   I  don't  want  it  to  leak  out! 

(DESIGN  FOR  LISTENING  pro- 
gram.) 

GIRL:  You  ought  to  take  singing  les- 
sons from  me.  Everyone  says  I  have  the 
largest  repertoire  in  town. 

EDDIE:    You  should  go  on  a  diet. 

WALLINGTON:  Eddie,  how  did  you 
like  the  show  where  the  girl  danced  in  a 
coat  of  gold  paint? 

EDDIE:  Ask  my  uncle.  He  saw  her 
dance  twelve  times  and  he's  gonna  sec  her 
again  tonight. 

WALLINGTON:  Why? 
EDDIE:    He    figures    sooner    or  later 
she'll  go  off  the  gold  standard. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  JIMMIE 
WALLINGTON,  Pebeco  Program.) 
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HANDSOME, 
LUSTROUS 


11  5/16  INCHES  LONG  - 
DISTINCTIVE  PATTERN 


"Asmartservingtray  of  a  thousand 
uses,"  says  Jonel  Jorgulesco,  fa- 
mous New  York  designer,  "perfect 
for  tomato  cocktails  .  .  .  for  little 
cakes,  sandwiches,  bread  .  .  .  for 
cream  and  sugar  ...  or  on  one's 
dresser.  The  design  and  weight  are 
excellent." 


FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY— ACT  NOW! 


$1*25  Serving  Tray 

IN  HEAVY  CHROMIUM  PLATE -VERIFIED  VALUE  ^ ^Qf* 

25* 


"A  $1.25  VALUE " 

"I  shopped  several  leading  de- 
partmentstores  inNewYorkand 
Philadelphia  and  found  similar 
trays  selling  at  $1.25  to  $1.50— 
in  no  case  less  than  $1.25-" 
Frances  Rogers, 
Research  Investigator 
145  95th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
January  },  1936 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

To  everyone  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  secure 
the  $1.25  chromium-plated  serv- 
ing tray  we  make  this  guarantee: 
If,  within  two  weeks  after  buying 
this  tray,  you  are  not  entirely  sat- 
isfied, you  may  return  the  tray  in 
good  condition  to  us,  and  we  will 
refund  you  the  full  25*  you  paid 
for  it.    The  Borden  Company 


EAGLE  BRAND 


FOR  MAGIC 
SHORT-CUT  COOKING: 

Magic!  Just  2  ingredients! 
COCONUT  MACAROONS 


Vi  cup  Eagle  Brand  Sweet- 
ened Condensed  Milk 
2  cups  shredded  coconut 


Mix  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened 
Condensed  Milk  and  shredded 
coconut  together.  Drop  by 
spoonfuls  on  buttered  baking  sheet  about  1  inch  apart. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven  (350°  F.)  10  minutes  or  until  a 
delicate  brown.  Remove  from  pan  at  once.  Makes  24. 


Magic!  Made  in  5  minutes!  Failure-proof! 
CHOCOLATE  FROSTING 


2  squares  unsweetened 
chocolate 
\\i  cups  ( 1  can)  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
1  tablespoon  water 


Melt  chocolate  in  top  of 
double  boiler.  Add  Eagle 
Brand  Sweetened  Con- 
densed Milk,  stir  over  boil- 
ing water  5  minutes  until  it 
thickens.  Add  water.  Cool.  Spread  on  cold  cake  (bought 
or  home-made).  Makes  enough  frosting  to  cover  tops 
and  sides  of  2  (9-inch)  layers,  or  top  and  sides  of  loaf 
cake  generously,  or  about  24  cup  cakes. 


And  the  labels  from  two  (2) 

cans  of  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 


IMPORTANT:  This  offer  is  made 
solely  to  acquaint  you  with  the 
amazing  magic  pies,  frostings, 
puddings,  cookies  and  candies 
that  you  can  make  in  entirely 
new  magic  short  cut  ways  with 
Eagle  Brand.  You'll  find  an  as- 
tonishingly magicretipe  on  every 
Eagle  Brand  wrapper  and  label. 
And  at  the  left  are  two  magic 
recipes  you'll  use  again  and 
again! 

Save  $1.00  by 
prompt  action! 

Don't  delay.  You  can  have  the 
$1.25  Serving  Tray  pictured 
above  for  only  25c  and  two 
Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Con- 


densed Milk  labels*,  if  you'll  act 
at  once.  Please  understand  that 
this  tray  is  in  highly  polished 
chromium  plating — on  adurable 
nickel-plated  steel  base.  This 
amazing  offer  holds  good  for  a 
limited  time  only.  Use  coupon 
at  the  lower  right. 

Free  Cook  Book 

Along  with  the  tray  you  get  a 
whole  cook  book  of  magic 
recipes  —  for 
cookies,  pies, 
puddings,  can- 
dies, frostings, 
salad  dressings 
and  delicious 
ice  creams. 


ACT  AT  ONCE! 


*  Please  note  :  The  label  re- 
quired for  this  offer  is  the 
inner  Eagle  Brand  label.  Dot 
the  loose,  outer  wrapper. 


The  Borden  Company,  Dept.  MM-46 
2901  E.  Hennepin  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Enclosed  are  two  (2)  Eagle  Brand  labels  and  25c, 
in  coin,  for  which  please  send  me  the  chromium- 
plated  tray  of  verified  $1.25  value  with  money-back 
guarantee  as  specified  in  your  advertisement.  Also 
please  send  your  free  Magic  cook  book. 

If  you  live  in  Canada,  send  rwo  Eagle  Brand  labels 
and  50c  to  The  Borden  Co.,  Ltd.,  Yardley  House, 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Name  


Street- 


City- 


-State- 


Order  must  be  postmarked  before  midnight,  April  30, 1936 
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KPI  IIQIUT!!  B0AKE  CARTER  REVEALS  IMPORTANT 
AULUOIVL..  UNPUBLISHED  FACTS  ABOUT  HAUPTMANN! 


Phil  Recan  and 
Evaltn  Knapp  in 
"Laughing  Irish  Eyes,' 
a  Republic  Picture 
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.  cm  MmHtotimiAD'  ROMANCE 


QPARKLING,  LAUGHING  EYES  .  .  .  eyes  that  say  more  than  words  can  ever 
^  express  .  .  .  are  the  eyes  that  fascinate  men,  that  invite  romance. 

Now,  every  girl  can  have  eyes  that  sparkle  . . .  eyes  that  radiate  life  and  beauty.  Just 
a  touch  of  the  new  Winx  Creamy  Mascara  to  the  lashes  and  instant!)  they  appear 
darker,  longer,  and  more  lustrous.  It  work.-  wonders — brings  out  the  natural 
beauty  and  charm  of  your  eyes — enlivens  your  whole  appearance. 

Try  this  new  Winx  Creamy  Mascara  today.  It  comes  in  a  dainty,  convenient  tube, 
complete  with  brush  for  applying.  Always  ready  for  use  anytime,  anywhere — no 
water — no  bother — no  fuss.  You'll  like,  too,  the  way  its  emollient  oils  keep  your 
lashes  luxuriantly  soft  and  natural-looking  at  all  times.  In  four  colors — black, 
brown,  blue,  and  green — and  of  course  each  is  harmless,  non-smarting,  smudge- 
proof  and  water-proof. 

Your  local  drug  and  department  >tores  carry  Winx  in  the  economical  large 
size.  You  can  also  obtain  the  new  Winx  Creamy  Mascara,  as  well  a-  the  com- 
plete line  of  Winx  Eye  Beautifiers,  in  Introductory  Sizes  at  all  10(*  stores. 
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/  WISH  I  COULD 
WEAR  OFF-THE-FACE 

HATS/ 


HI,  THERE 
JERRY 


60SH,  CLAlRE^lTS 
'SWELL  TO  SEE  VOU^AND 
DON'T  WE-  LOOK  NIFTY  I 
THAT'S  ONE  HONEY  OF  A 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 
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Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples  keep 
YOU  from  looking  your  best 

JUST  when  good  looks  make  such  a  difference 
in  good  times — from  about  13  to  25  years  of 
age,  or  even  longer — many  young  people  become 
afflicted  with  ugly  pimples. 

During  this  time,  after  the  beginning  of  adoles- 
cence, important  glands  develop  and  final  growth 
takes  place.  This  causes  disturbances  throughout 
the  body.  The  skin,  especially,  becomes  over- 
sensitive. Waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this 
sensitive  skin  and  pimples  appear. 

Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast  helps  to  give  you 
back  a  good  complexion  by  clearing  these  skin 
irritants  out  of  the  blood.  Then — pimples  go! 

Eat  it  regularly — 3  cakes  a  day,  before  meals, 
plain,  or  in  a  little  water — until  your  skin  is  en- 
tirely clear.  Start  today! 


RADIO  STARS 


FORT  ORANGE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


ETHEL  M.  POMEROY,  Associate  Editor 


ABRIL  LAMARQUE,  Art  Editor 
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PLEASE  STAY  OUT  OF  MY  LIFE!  (Says  Carmeia  Ponseiie)  Anne  Waring  50] 
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The  motion  picture  that  is 
eagerly  awaited  the  world  over 


with 


JOHN  BARRYMORE 

EDNA  MAY  OLIVER  •  VIOLET  KEMBLE  -  COOPER 
BASIL  RATHBONE  -  CONWAY  TEARLE 
REGINALD  DENNY-RALPH  FORBES 
C.  AUBREY  SMITH  •  HENRY  KOLKER  •  ANDY  DEVINE 

To  the  famed  producer  Irving  Thalberg  go  the  honors  for  bringing  to  the  screen, 
with  tenderness  and  reverence,  William  Shakespeare's  imperishable  love  story. The 
director  is  George  Cukor.  A  METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER  PICTURE. 
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OPERA  ASPIRANTS 

Of  course  you  have  been  hearing  the  Sunday  afternoon 
Metropolitan  Opera  Auditions  of  the  Air,  broadcast  over 
the  NBC  network.  They  were  well  worth  tuning  in  on. 
Conducted  by  Edward  Johnson,  the  new  and  creative  head 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  they  won  deserved  ac- 
claim from  the  musical  world  and  radio  listeners,  and  will 
bring  to  the  opera's  roster  a  new  star. 

From  every  state  in  the  Union  and  from  England. 
Canada,  Bermuda  and  Italy,  came  eager  and  ambitious 
young  singers,  hoping  to  win  a  place  on  these  auditions. 
Hundreds  applied,  but  only  a  few.  of  course,  could  win 
the  coveted  hearing.  And  of  those  heard,  four  or  five 
achieve  the  award  of  a  Metropolitan  contract. 

As  they  sang,  Mr.  Johnson  listened  to  each  note  and 
watched  each  gesture — for  aside  from  the  singer's  voice, 
the  question  of  appearance  and  operatic  presentation  was 
important. 

Another  watcher,  unseen  by  the  auditioners,  was  Mary 
Garden,  opera's  most  famous  diva.  As  head  talent  scout 
for  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  she  was  looking  for  picture 
possibilities  among  those  talented  opera  aspirants. 

One  of  the  first  to  sing  on  these  auditions  of  the  air. 
W  illie  Morris,  soprano,  already  has  received  an  interesting 
contract  on  the  strength  of  her  performance  on  this  pro- 
gram. Miss  Morris  has  been  signed  as  a  permanent  fea- 
ture singer  on  the  Fireside  Recitals  program. 

MORE  ANENT  PROGRAM  MAKERS 

"If  you  don't  get  what  you  want,  just  ask  for  it  and  I'll 
do  my  best  to  please  you."  That  is  Paul  Whitcman's 
invitation  to  the  listeners  of  his  Sunday  night  Musical 
J  'arieties  broadcasts. 

Proving  again,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  that  it  is 
we,  ourselves,  who  are  the  program  makers.  So  if  zve  are 
dissatisfied  with  any  of  the  radio  programs  7>.'e  tune  in,  it's 
up  to  us  make  them  belter. 

Charles  Prcvin,  conductor  of  the  Life  Is  a  Song  orches- 
tra, does  not  agree  with  people  tvho  say  that  programs 
ought  to  be  improved  but  that  the  radio  audience  Will  not 
accept  better  things. 

Musical  taste  in  America    (Continued  on  page  71) 


Bob  Nolan,  star  of  radio's  musical  show,  We  Bring 
You  Loveliness,  with  the  charming  De  Vore  sisters. 


Comment  concerning  pop- 
ular broadcasts  and  stars 


Gulliver,  the 
Traveler,  of  two 
hundred  years 
ago,  is  reincar- 
nated in  our  Ed 
Wynn,  on  Thurs- 
day evenings. 
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Below,  lovely  Grace  Moore,  with 
handsome  Franchot  Tone,  in  the 
new  Columbia  Pictures'  Musical, 
•  ntitled:  The  King  Steps  Out. 
Center  picture  (left  to  right)  Rad 
Robinson,  Ken  Darby,  Bud  Lynn 
and  (with  the  moustache)  John 
Dodson — The  King's  Men. 
And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page, 
(left  to  right)  announcer  Ted 
Husing,  Walter  O'Keefe,  Deane 
Janis,  of  the  Camel  program. 


V  .  1 


THIS  IS  THE  WOMAN  WHO  SAID'. 


The  lady  above  made  a  mistake.  A  grave 
mistake  .  . .  yet  lots  of  people  make  it.  She 
said,  "What's  the  difference — all  laxatives  are 
alike."  And  that's  where  she  was  wrong! 

One  day  she  was  constipated,  and  took  a 
laxative.  Picked  it  at  random.  It  happened  to 
be  a  harsh,  quick-acting  cathartic  that  raced 
through  her  system  in  a  couple  of  hours.  It 
upset  her.  Nauseated  her.  Sent  pains  shooting 
through  her  stomach.  Left  her  weak — weary. 
.  .  .  Such  drastic  remedies  should  never  be 
taken,  except  on  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

DON'T  SHOCK  YOUR  SYSTEM 

"When  you  need  a  corrective.  ..and  who  doesn't 
every  now  and  then?  .  .  .  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  all  laxatives  are  alike. 
They're  not! 

You'll  feel  a  whole  lot  better  when  you  take 
a  correctly  timed  laxative.  One  that  won't  rush 
through  your  system  too  quickly.  And  yet,  one 
that  is  completely  thorough. 

Ex-Lax  is  just  such  a  laxative.  It  takes  suf- 
ficient time — 6  to  8  hours — to  work.  Hence, 
your  system  is  not  thrown  "out  of  rhythm." 
You  aren't  upset,  disturbed,  nauseated.  You 
don't  suffer  from  stomach  pains.  Ex-Lax  action 
is  so  mild,  so  easy,  you  scarcely  realize  you've 

Tune  in  on  "Strange  as  it  Seems"  Ex-Lax  Radio 


taken  a  laxative — except  for  the  complete 
relief  you  enjoy. 

Another  thing  .  . .  Ex-Lax  will  never  embar- 
rass you  with  ill-timed  after-effects. 

A  PLEASURE  TO  TAKE 

With  Ex-Lax  you  say  farewell  to  bitter,  nasty- 
tasting  purgatives  and  cathartics.  Because 
Ex-Lax  tastes  just  like  delicious  chocolate.  It's 
a  real  pleasure  to  take,  not  a  punishment.  Get 
a  box  today — only  10c  at  any  drug  store. 
You'll  also  find  a  still  more  economical  family 
size  for  25c. 

When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 

I  TRY  EX-LAX  AT  OUR  EXPENSE!  

(Paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Ex-Lax,  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  170  MM -56 

Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  try  Ex-Lax.  Please  send  free  sample. 

Name  „  

Address  

City  -Age  

(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax,  Ltd., 
736  Notre  Dame  St.  W-,  Montreal) 


Program.  See  local  neivspaper  for  station  and  time 
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F  Perspiration 
were  a 
TIGER 


—  yOU'd  jump  to  pro- 
tect yourself  from  its  ravages!  Yet  the 
insidious  corroding  acid  of  perspiration 
can  destroy  the  under-arm  fabric  of  your 
dresses  as  surely,  as  completely,  as  the 
scarifying  claws  of  a  tiger's  paw! 

Answers  to  thousands  of  question- 
naires revealed  the  astounding  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  perspiration  spoiled 
garments  for  1  woman  in  3!  What  appall- 
ing wasteful  extravagance,  when  a  pair  of 
Kleinert's  Dress  Shields  would  have  saved 
any  one  of  them  at  trifling  cost. 

And  this  surest  form  of  perspiration 
protection  is  now  the  easiest  also! 
Kleinert's  Bra-form  is  a  dainty  uplift  bra 
equipped  with  shields  — always  ready, 
without  any  sewing,  to  wear  with  any 
dress  at  any  moment.  A  supply  of  two  or 
three  solves  the  perspiration  problem  for 
the  busiest  woman  and  they're  as  easily 
swished  through  the  nightly  soapsuds  as 
your  stockings  and  lingerie! 

Just  ask  for  "Kleinert's"  at  your  favor- 
ite notion  counter —  shields,  2.">r  and  up; 
Bra-forms,  $1.00  and  up. 


T.  M.  Keg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

DRESS 
SHIELDS 


G0O0  HOUSEKEEPING 


ALKING  EN  TH 


BY  MARY 
BIDDLE 


APRIL  SHOWERS  may  bring 
May  Flowers,  but  if  they  bring 
us  Irene  Rich  walking  in  the  rain, 
bubbling  over  with  enthusiasm 
and  laughter,  they  have  done 
their  good  deed  for  the  month 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
When  Irene  Rich  walks  in  the 
rain,  "it  isn't  raining  rain"  to 
her — it's  raining  health  and 
peace  and  beauty,  and  a  goodly 
share  of  imaginary  violets  as 
well.  The  idea  for  this  story  on 
"Walking  in  the  Rain"  came  as 
the  direct  result  of  a  very  rainy 
day  in  New  York,  and  an  inter- 
view with  Miss  Rich. 

The  weather  was  as  drearily 
wet  as  only  weather  in  the  gray 
caverns  of  New  York  can  be,  and 
I  arrived  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
feeling  as  forlorn  as  a  wet  cat. 
In  spite  of  Irving  Berlin's  song, 
it  wasn't  a  lovely  day  to  get 
caught  in  the  rain.  Miss  Ricb's 
cheery  reception,  and  the  warm 
charm  of  her  apartment  soon 
shut  the  wet  grayness  of  New 
York  outside.  My  hostess  had 
but  a  few  minutes  before  come 
in  from  a  walk  in  the  rain  and 
she  was  glowing  with  exuber- 
ance. She  had  taken  off  her  rain 
togs  and  slipped  into  wine  red 
lounging  pyjamas,  a  color  that  '• 
made  her  sparkle  like  the  vintage 
itself. 

We  had  a  cozy  chat  to  a  cin-J 
namon  toast  and  hot  tea  accom- 
paniment, the  perfect  appetizers! 
to  conversation  on  a  rainy  day.  i 
"It  may  sound  a  little  strange,'Jj 
said  Miss  Rich,  nibbling  at  he< 
toast    thoughtfully,    "but  l'c 
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"That's  the  way 
to  Keep  Young 
and  Beautiful," 
says  Irene  Rich 


rather  walk  in  the  rain  than  in  the 
sunshine.  Sunshine  has  a  sort  of 
lazy  quality  to  it ;  rain  is  more  of  a 
challenge."  She  went  on  to  explain 
that  to  her  rain  is  symbolic  of  fer- 
tility and  fruitfulness  ...  it  brings 
refreshment  while  the  sun  brings 
drought.  "But  I  will  admit."  she 
added  with  her  infectious  laugh,  "it's 
important  to  keep  your  sunny  side  up 
when  it  rains." 

Miss  Rich  loves  to  put  on  her  old- 
est raincoat  and  hat  and  galoshes, 
and  then  go  striding  through  the  rain, 
until  the  blocks  patter  into  miles. 
Shop  windows  appear  all  the  more 
entrancing  to  her  when  seen  through 
the  mist  of  rain.  And  just  to  walk 
on  and  on,  breathing  deeply  of  all 
the  damp,  earthy  smell  of  spring  is 
joy  enough  in  itself.  A  brisk  walk 
in  the  rain  whips  up  the  circulation 
into  a  rosy  glow.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  meet  the  rain  on  friendly 
terms.  Don't  hunch  up  your  shoul- 
ders against  it,  as  though  you  ex- 
j  pected  it  to  smite  you  down  when 
you  turned  the  next  corner.  "It's  a 
i  challenge,"  says  the  courageous 
Irene.  "Meet  it  with  your  head  up 
I  and  your  arms  open." 

It  is  Miss  Rich's  experience  that 
walking  does  more  to  iron  out  her 
mental  kinks  than  any  other  exercise 
or  recreation.  It  gives  her  mental 
and  physical  refreshment.  She  makes 
it  a  point,  moreover,  to  practice  deep 
breathing  exercises  as  she  walks,  in- 
haling and  exhaling  in  rhythm  with 
her  steps.  She  doesn't  feel  that  she 
is  just  breathing  in  air.  She  is  breath- 
ing in  health  and  grand  spirits  as 
well. 

Deep  breathing  gives  impetus  to 
circulation,  as  does  walking.  It  warms 
the  body  with  a  deep  glow  as  one's 
capacity  for  it  is  increased.  And 
even  more  important,  it  relieves  nerve 
tension  and  encourages  relaxation. 
It  can  and  does  cure  "a  case  of 
erves."  People  whose  professions 
depend  on  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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BEHIND  the  scenes  in  broadcasting 
studios,  off  the  set  in  Hollywood  .  .  . 
everywhere  girls  get  together  they  are 
talking  ahout  Marvelous  . . .  the  Matched 
Makeup ! 

For  here  at  last  is  makeup  that 
matches  .  . .  face  powder,  rouge,  lipstick, 
eye  shadow  and  mascara  in  true  color 
symphony.  And  it's  makeup  that  matches 
you  .  .  .  scientifically  keyed  to  your  per- 
sonality color,  the  color  that  never 
changes,  the  color  of  your  eyes! 

Eight  out  of  ten  girls  who  try  Marvel- 
ous Makeup  are  lovelier,  immediately 
more  glamorous.  It's  gorgeous  to  wear 


For  gray-eyed  Marie  DeVille  (above).  Marvelous 
Matched  Makeup  Patririan  type.  For  brown-eyed 
Lois  Ravel,  Marvelous  Parisian  type  makeup  is  right. 

.  .  .  easy  to  buy.  At  your  drug  or  depart- 
ment store  now  .  .  .  guaranteed  for  purity 
by  the  world-famous  house  of  Richard 
Hudnut.  Full-size  packages  ...  55  cents 
each. 

Ask  for  Marvelous  Dresden  type  face 
powder,  rouge,  lipstick,  eye  shadow  and 
mascara  if  your  eyes  are  blue;  Parisian 
if  your  eyes  are  brown ;  Patrician  if  they 
are  gray;  Continental  if  they  are  hazel. 

Take  a  tip  from  the  movies,  from  the 
radio  stars,  from  lovely  girls  everywhere. 
Discover  Marvelous  the  new  Eye-Matched 
Makeup,  look  your  prettiest  and  thrill 
the  man  you  like  best . .  .  tonight ! 


COPR.   1936.   RICHARD  HUDNUT 


mflRvcLOus^MwmflKCUP 

RICHARD  HUDMIT 


Lester  C.  Grady 

Radio  Stars  Magazine,  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N.  Y.  World-Telegram,  N.  Y.  C. 

S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon,  Wichita,  Kan. 

Norman  Sieqel 
Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  0. 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age-Herald,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Richard  Peters 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Lecta  Rider 
Houston  Chronicle,  Houston,  Texas 

Si  Steinhauser 
Pittsburgh  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Leo  Miller 
Bridgeport  Herald,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Charlotte  Geer 
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Richard  G.  Moffett 
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James  Sullivan 
Louisville  Times.  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Indianapolis  Star,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Larry  Wolfers 
Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago,  III. 
James  E.  Chinn 
Evening  and  Sunday  Star,  Washington,  D.  C. 


H.  Dean  Fitier 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vivian  M.  Gardner 
Wisconsin  News.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Joe  Haeff.ier 
Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  W.  Foppe 
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HOW  DO  YOUR  FAVORITES  RANK  IN  THE  RATINGS? 


1  THE  PHILHARMONIC  SYMPHONY 
SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK  (CBS)  87.5% 

Continues  as  first  choice  of  the  critics. 

2.  GENERAL  MOTORS   CONCERTS  (NBC) 

.  .  .87.4 

Which  proves  radio  critics  are  definitely  sym- 
phony-minded. 

3  JACK  BENNY,  MARY  LIVINGSTONE, 
KENNY  BAKER  AND  JOHNNY  GREEN'S 
ORCHESTRA    (NBC)  869 

It  certainly  must  be  an  amusing  program  to  be 
without  a  symphony  orchestra  and  yet  rote  this 
high  with  the  critics. 

4  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR  (CBS) 

.  .  .86.9 

It  seems  you  simply  must  have  a  symphony 
program  to  succeed. 

5  FRED  WARING'S  PENNSYLVANIANS 
(CBS)     (NBC)   85.3 

Versatility  plus. 

6  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  WITH  NINO 
MARTINI  AND  LILY  PONS  ON  ALTER- 
NATE   NIGHTS    (CBS)   83.4 

Metropolitan  favorites  singing  your  favorites. 

7.  LAWRENCE    TIBBETT    (CBS)  82.6 

Champion  of  American  composers. 

8.  THE  MAGIC  KEY  OF  RCA  (NBC)... 80.3 

Current  winner  of  our  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

9.  TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC)  80.0 

Marvelous  material,  marvclously  presented  by 
Fred  Allen  and  troupe. 

10.  LOMBARDO  ROAD   (CBS)  78.8 

Guy  I.ombardo  and  the  sweetest  dance  music 
on  the  air. 

11.  EDWIN  C.  HILL— HUMAN  SIDE  OF  THE 
NEWS    (NBC)  78.7 

Human  interest  in  the  news  items. 

12.  LESLIE  HOWARD  (CBS)  78.5 

Matinee  idol  of  the  air. 

13.  BURNS  AND  ALLEN  (CBS)  78.2 

Cracie  Allen,  radio's  chief  comedienne. 

14.  MAJOR  BOWES'  ORIGINAL  AMATEUR 
HOUR    (NBC)...  77.7 

The  commercials  and  tributes  are  getting 
too  heavy. 
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OUR  NEW  SYSTEM 

The  Board  of  Review  bases  its  per 
centages  on  the  assumption  that  all  radio 
programs  are  divided  into  four  basic  parts: 
material,  artists,  presentation  and  an- 
nouncements, each  consisting  of  25%,  and 
making  the  perfect  program  of  100%. 
These  ratings  are  a  consensus  of  opinions 
of  our  Board  of  Review  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  editorial  opinion  of 
Radio  Stars  Magazine.  Programs  out- 
standing as  to  artists  and  material,  often 
suffer  because  of  poor  presentation  or  an- 
nouncements. 


15.  BOAKE  CARTER  (CBS)  76.8 

Convincing  comments  on  current  history. 

16.  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE   ( NBC) ...  .76.8 

Margaret  Speaks,  with  tftlson  Eddy  and 
Richard  Crooks  as  alternate  guest  stars. 

17.  FLEISCHMANN  VARIETY  HOUR  STAR- 
RING RUDY  VALLEE  (NBC)  76.5 

Frank  Fay  and  always  an  entertaining  group 
of  guest  stars. 

18.  GRACE  MOORE  (NBC)  76.4 

Informal  artistry. 

19.  PAUL  WHITEMAN'S  MUSICAL  VARI- 
ETIES   (NBC)  76.1 

Genial  Paul  and  no  dull  seconds,  thanks  to 
his  own  group  and  special  attractions. 

20.  RICHARD  HIMBER  AND  THE  STUDE- 
BAKER    CHAMPIONS    (CBS)  76.1 

Glorifying  the  popular  dance  tune. 

21.  ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  OF  THE  AIR  (CBS) 

.  .  .75.8 

The  inimitable  Fannie  Brice. 

22.  HOLLYWOOD  HOTEL  (CBS)  76.5 

Featuring  screen  stars  in  previews  of  forth- 
coming flickers. 

23.  PHIL  BAKER— HAL  KEMP'S  OR- 
CHESTRA   (CBS)  75.7 

Gags,  stooges  and  tunes. 

24.  RAY  NOBLE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS)   75.4 

Connie  Boswetl,  vocalist. 

25.  CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  ORCHES- 


TRA: JESSICA  DRAGONETTE  (NBC)..  74.1 

Year  in  and  year  out,  consistently  good  tuiA 

Jessica  always  outstanding. 

26.  RUBINOFF    AND    HIS    VIOLIN  (NBC) 

.  .  .  73.8 

Virginia  Rca,  Jan  Pccrce  assisting. 

27.  BEN  BERNIE  AND  ALL  THE  LADS 
(NBC)   73.7 

Gags,  no  matter  how  old,  always  sound  /kiimjm 

when  Ben  springs  them. 

28.  AMERICAN  PAGEANT  OF  YOUTH  ' 
(NBC)  73.5  1 

Juvenile  amateur  hour. 

29.  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC)  73.4  ] 

Radio's  favorite  continued  story.  1 

30.  AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR  I 
MUSIC    (NBC)   72.S] 

Frank  Muun,  Lucy  Monroe  singing  familiar  ' 

airs  unusually  zvcll. 

31.  THE  GOLDBERGS  (CBS)  72.3  J 

Heart  throbs  mostly,  but  genuinely  done.  i 

32.  ALEMITE  HALF  HOUR  WITH  HEIDT'S  ] 
BRIGADIERS   (CBS)  72.3* 

Stimulating. 

33.  LOWELL   THOMAS    (NBC)  72.01 

Highlighting  the  news.  r 

34.  FREDERIC     WILLIAM     WILE:     "THE  I 
POLITICAL  SITUATION   IN  WASHINGTON 
TONIGHT"    (CBS»  71.»j 

The  forthcoming  election  has  brought  afwutflB 
noticeable  listener-increase  in  Mr.  Wile's 
marks. 

35.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN    (CBS>  71.4  I 

Solace  for  the  soul. 

36.  AMOS  AND  ANDY  (NBC)  7IJJ 

Shake  hands  with  the  "eternity"  boys.  j 

37.  ON  THE  AIR  WITH  LUD  GLUSKlN 
(CBS)   71.1  J 

(ili<skin    arramicmcnt.t    biinn   out    c;  cry  pif\\ 

sible  bit  of  melody  in  a  number. 

38.  THE  METROPOLITAN  OPERA  AUDf.  I 
TIONS  OF  THE  AIR  (NBC)  70i{] 

One  of  the  finest  programs  ever  broadcastT^^K 

with  a  definite  purpose.  i\ 

(Continued  on  page  12) 
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Tintex 


Tints 

and. 

Dyes 


A FEW  CENTS  for  Tintex  will  save 
you  dollars  on  your  Spring  ward- 
robe. And  so  easy  to  use — so  perfeet 
in  results.  No  wonder  Tintex  Tints 
and  Dyes  are  the  largest  selling  in  the 
world !  41  colors  from  which  to  choose 
—  at  all  drug  stores,  notion  and  toilet 
goods  counters. 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  Distributors 


RADIO  STARS 


THE  WORST  SKIN 
IN  TOWN! 

Now  It's  Smooth,  Lovely 

""•J^iis,  advertisement  is  based  on  an 
 "-fyptffiil  experience  reported  in  an 


/*'/  r,  t  a  c  '  tftt'solicited  letter.  Subscribed 
|«;    —  ,  «►    •■■&}ia  sworn  to  before  me. 


i/BL 


NOTARY  PUBLIC 


jd  the  worst 


Lruth — not  advertising  claims — is 
what  you  want  if  you're  one  of  the  thou- 
sands embarrassed  by  ugly  skin  blemishes, 
eruptions  and  pimples.  So  take  heart  from 
the  true  experience  shown  above.  For  it  is 
typical  of  countless  grateful  letters  from 
women  who  have  used  these  pleasant-tasting 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  to  conquer  stubborn 
skin  trouble  and  regain  alluring  beauty. 

If  poisons  in  your  system  have  robbed 
you  of  beauty,  too — marred  your  skin  with 
ugly  blemishes — try  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  at 
once.  The  vital  corrective  elements  they 
supply  rid  the  body  of  these  poisons  easily, 
quickly,  naturally — remove  the  real  cause 
of  lost  beauty.  And  give  you  again  the 
clear,  alluring  skin  that  men 
admire. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  today  —  and  re- 
fuse substitutes.  Send  for  Free 
Sample. 

- — — — — — —  —  —  —  — . 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.. 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  free  introductory  package  of 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  m.m.s-J6 


Ni 


Address- 
City  


-State- 


Ho  aid  ofi  JQeinew 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


In  his  modern  apartment  on  Riverside  Drive  in  New  York,  Rubinoff,  maestro 
of  the  Chevrolet  program  heard  each  Saturday  at  9  p.m.  EST,  over  NBC, 
tunes  his  violin.  The  famous  violinist  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  in  study- 
ing the  scores  of  musical  masterpieces  for  use  in  his  weekly  programs. 


39.  CAMEL  CARAVAN    (CBS)  70.8 

Walter  O'Kccfc,  Deane  Janis,  Casa  Loma  or- 
chestra.   Walter  can  be  so  funny,  at  times. 

40.  HELEN  HAYES  (NBC)  70.7 

Radio  hasn't  had  a  plcasanter  voice. 

41.  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC).. 70.5 

Fireside  favorite. 

42.  BING  CROSBY  WITH  JIMMY  DORSEY'S 
ORCHESTRA   (NBC)   70.5 

Bob  Burns,  bazooka  boy,  also  on  hand. 

43.  A  &  P  GYPSIES  (NBC)  70.1 

Harry  Horlick's  brilliant  conducting  is  the 
secret  of  this  program's  success. 

44.  THE  BAKERS  BROADCAST  (NBC)  70.0 

Bob  Ripley  with  his  amazing  "bclieve-it-or- 
nots;"  Harriet  Hilliard,  Ozzie  Nelson  and  his 
boys.  Should  be  full  hour  program. 

45.  YOUR  HIT  PARADE  WITH  CARL 
HOFF'S  ORCHESTRA    (NBC)  69.9 

The  fifteen  most  popular  tunes  of  the  week, 
conscientiously  collected. 

46.  WAYNE    KING'S    ORCHESTRA  (CBS) 

...69.9 

Smoother  than  silk. 

47.  JOSE  MANZANARES  AND  HIS  SOUTH 
AMERICANS    (CBS)   69.6 

The  real  McCoy. 


48.  BETWEEN  THE  BOOKENDS  (CBS)  .  .69.3 

Ted  M  alone  attempting  to  instill  his  men  ap- 
preciation of  books  into  his  listeners. 

49.  SHELL  CHATEAU  (NBC)..  ...68.8 

Al  Jolson  as  head  man.  Victor  Young's  tnusie. 
Guest  stars  from  all  walks  of  life. 

50.  EDDIE  CANTOR  (CBS)  68.4 

Winner  of  last  month's  Distinguished  Servicm 
award. 

51.  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH  BETTY  LOU 
GERSON  AND  FRANCIS  X.  BUSHMAN 
(NBC)   68.1 

Original  radio  plays,  expertly  presented  aHM 
acted. 

52.  SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY   (NBC)  68.0 

Deems  Taylor,  Sigmund  Romberg  and  .wtnim 
times  more  informality  than  you  can  stand. m 

53.  LUM  'N'  ABNER   (NBC)  .  67.5 

Even  city  slickers  arc  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
Pine  Ridge  humor  and  philosophy. 

54.  VOX  POP  (NBC)  67.3 

Unusual,  fascinatinn — human  nature  on  pa- 
rade. 

55.  MAJOR  BOWES*  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC)   67.2 

A/«»i v  prefer  this  to  the  Major's  amateurs  flltW 
then  there  are  those,  who  can't  tell  the  dif-* 

fcrence. 
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RADIO  STARS 


56.  MELODIANA  WITH  BERNICE  CLAIRE, 
OLIVER  SMITH  AND  ABE  LYMAN'S  OR- 
CHESTRA <NBC>   67.1 

Bernice  Claire,  lovely  of  voice  and  face.  Re- 
member her  on  the  screen? 

57.  LIFE  IS  A  SONG — COUNTESS  OLGA 
ALBANI:  CHARLES  PREVIN  AND  HIS 
ORCHESTRA   (NBC>     66.9 

Few  have  been  blessed  with  the  richness  of 
voice  which  is  Olga's. 

58.  WALTZ  TIME   (NBC)   .66.5 

Frank  Munn  and  Bernice  Claire  ideal,  as 
usual. 

59.  ENO  CRIME  CLUES  (NBC)   66.3 

For  those  who  enjoy  a  bit  of  a  baffle. 

60.  JUMBO  FIRE  CHIEF  SHOW  (NBC). .66.1 

Script  trouble  just  about  finished  this  show, 
but  the  voice  of  Donald  Novis  and  Eddy 
Duchin's  music  saved  the  situation. 

61.  LADY  ESTHER  SERENADE  (NBC). .66.1 

Wayne  Kino's  music,  which,  as  you  know,  is 
just  what  the  doc  ordered  for  your  nerves. 

62.  PHILIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC). .65.7 

Leo  Reisman,  Phil  Duey,  Sally  Singer  and 
Johnny.     Smart  stuff. 

63.  SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS  (NBC) 

.  .  .65.6 

Gus  Van  featured.  Fun  from  the  cake-walk 
era. 

64.  WARDEN  LAWES  (NBC)   65.2 

True  life  crime  stories.  The  warden  being 
played  by  Mr.  Lawes,  himself. 

65.  LANNY  ROSS  PRESENTS  THE  MAX- 
WELL HOUSE  SHOWBOAT    (NBC)  64.8 

Engine  trouble  has  been  taken  care  of  and  the 
Showboat  is  now  steaming  ahead. 

66.  THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE  TAVERN 
(CBS)   64.6 

Walter  Woolf  King  and  Beatrice  Lillie  doing 
their  best  to  make  us  forget  the  ailing  Eleanor 
Powell. 

67.  IRENE  RICH  (NBC)   64.0 

Dramatic  moments  with  the  former  screen 
favorite. 

68.  HUSBANDS    AND   WIVES  (MUTUAL) 

.  .  .64.0 

Domestic  problems  for  your  solution. 

69.  GRAND  HOTEL  WITH  ANNE  SEYMOUR 
AND  DON  AMECHE  (NBC)   63.8 

Adventuring  in  hotels  the  world  over. 

70.  IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN   (NBC)   63.7 

Cooking  made  tasty. 

71.  MUSIC  BY  RICHARD  HIMBER  (NBC) 

.  .  .62.7 

Rhythmic  sophistication. 

72.  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE— DOG 
DRAMAS    (NBC)   62.4 

You  don't  haye^  to  be  a  dog  lover  to  enjoy 
Terhunc's  thrilling  tales. 

73.  U.  S.  ARMY  BAND   (CBS)  62.2 

Lots  more  than  marches. 

74.  JERGENS  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL   (NBC)  61.8 

Old  Mr.  Snooper  whose  alarming  voice  makes 
everything  sound  like  a  scoop. 

75.  GANG  BUSTERS  (CBS)   61.7 

Phillips  Lord,  of  Scth  Parker  fame,  does  his 
share  to  stamp  out  crime. 

76.  EASY  ACES   (NBC)  61.2 

Jane  and  Goodman  Ace,  in  somewhat  the 
Burns  and  Allen  manner. 

77.  MANHATTAN  MERRY  -  GO  -  ROUND 
(NBC)   61.2 

Georges  Metaxa,  Rachel  Carlay,  Andy  San- 
nclla's  music  and  a  lively  time  for  all. 

78.  CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS). ..61.2 

Highlights  of  history  in  effective  dramatic 
presentations. 

79.  AL  PEARCE  AND  HIS  GANG  (NBC)..61.0 

Exactly  what  your  sense  of  humor  needs. 

80.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC) 

.  .  .61.0 

Glorifying  the  good  old  music  hall  days. 

81.  VOCALS  BY  VERRILL  (CBS)   60.6 

Virginia  Verrill. 

82.  ECHOES  OF  NEW  YORK  TOWN  (NBC) 

...60.5 

The  history  of  New  York  in  drama  and  music. 

83.  NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC).. 60.2 

Swing  your  partnersl 

{Continued  on  page  95) 


TOM  FORGOT  TO  KISS  ME 
GOODBYE  AGAIN.  I  GUESS  OUR 


SWEETHEART  DAYS  ARE  OVER . 


MMM !  IT'S  LOVELY  TO 
START  THE  DAY  WITH  MAVIS. 

I  LOVE  ITS  FRESH  FLOWER- 
GARDEN  FRAGRANCE.  WONDER 
IF  TOM  WILL  NOTICE? 


S 


CLAIRE,  HOW  DO  YOU  KEEP  MEN 
INTERESTED?  TOM  TAKES  ME  FOR 
GRANTED  ALREADY 


I  LEARNED  A  SECRET  FROM  FRENCH 
WOMEN,  MY  DEAR.  THEY  KNOW  THE 
CHARM  OF  ALL-OVER  FRAGRANCE. 
MEN  ADORE  IT.  IT'S  SO  FEMININE  ! 


HUSBANDS  LIKE  WIVES 

TO  BE  FEMININE 


OH, TOM !  FLOWERS! 
BUT  IT'S  NOTOUR 
ANNIVERSARY—  OR 
MY  BIRTHDAY! 


NO,  IT'S  JUST  TO  TELL 
YOU  HOW  SWEET 
YOU  ARE.  YOU'RE 
LOVELY  AS  THESE 
FLOWERS, 
DEAR. 


Before  you  dress!  —  use  the  secret  of  all-over 
fragrance  —  MAVIS ! 


Keep  lovely  with  Mavis.  At  least  twice 
a  day  .  .  .  before  you  dress  .  .  .  after 
every  bath  .  .  .  smooth  your  skin  all 
over  with  Mavis  Talcum.  Mavis  is  so 
pure  and  soothing.  It  guards  the  youth 
of  your  skin  . . .  protects  it  from  drying 
.  .  .  keeps  it  velvety  and  soft.  And  the 
use  of  Mavis  is  so  Parisian !  Its  subtle 


fragrance  clothes  you  in  glamour.  And 
protects  your  feminine  daintiness  .  .  . 
gives  you  a  fresh  adorable  charm  that 
lasts  the  day  or  evening  through. 

Mavis  Talcum  in  25^,  50£  and  $1  sizes  at 
drug  and  department  stores — convenient 
10^  size  at  5-and-lOji  stores.  We  invite  you 
to  try  Mavis — use  coupon  below. 


MAVIS  * 


Talcum 

IN  THE  RED 
CONTAINER 


V.  VTVAUDOU,  INC., 

580  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

I  enclose  10y.  Please  send  by  return  mail 
the  convenient  size  of  Mavis  Talcum — so 
I  can  try  its  fragrant  loveliness. 

Name  

Address  

City  

Slate  ,  
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RADIO  STARS 


THE  RADIO  HOSTESS,  NANCY  WOOD,  PRESENTS 


SINCE  the  earliest  days  of  his- 
tory we  have  records  which 
prove  that  people  always  have 
celebrated  successes,  victories 
and  particularly  happy  occasions 
with  feasts  at  which  extra- 
special  foods  were  served.  You 
know  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean 
.  .  .  the  fatted  calf  of  the  Bible, 
the  nightingales'  tongues  of  the 
Roman  banquets  and  the  New- 
England  delicacies  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers'  Thanksgiving 
feasts. 

So  when  Jack  Benny,  for  the 
third  year  in  succession,  won 
the  Radio  Editors'  poll  as  the 
best  comedian  of  the  air  waves 
(with  almost  three  times  as 
many  votes  as  his  nearest  com- 
petitor, incidentally!)  I  decided 
that  such  an  outstanding  victory 
surely  should  call  for  something 
pretty  fancy  in  the  line  of  foods. 
Therefore  I  set  out  to  satisfy  my 
food-conscious  curiosity  concern- 
ing Benny. 

And  did  I  hear  about  foreign 
sauces,  exotic  viands  or  rare  and 
expensive  delicacies?  Certainly 
not !    Instead  I  discovered  (as  I 


Wide  World  Photos 


Jack  Benny,  star  of  the  Jello  broadcasts, 
with  his  wife  and  stooge,  Mary  Livingstone. 


had  suspected  I  would)  that  suc- 
cess is  an  old,  familiar  story  with 
Jack  Benny  and  that  his  celebra- 
tions simply  consist  of  eating  the 
same  foods  that  he  always  has 
liked,  in  the  company  of  friends 
of  long  standing  in  the  theatrical 


profession.  The  dishes  may  change 
with  the  season  and  locale,  but  all 
are  characterized  by  a  thoroughly 
American  simplicity — the  sort  of 
things,  in  short,  that  men  all  over 
the  country  like  to  eat. 

In  the  West,  the  successful  com- 


— » 
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A  culinary  trip 
with  the  Bennys 
from  Hollywood 
to  Broadway,  via 
Waukegan,  111. 


Courtesy  Jell 

"Limon"  salad — 
a  tempting  treat 


pletion  of  a  picture  or  broadcast  is 
the  signal  for  a  buffet  supper  in 
the  Bennys'  Hollywood  home.  But 
in  the  East  the  chances  are  that 
Benny  would  be  found  feasting  on 
or  near  the  Broadway  he  knows 
and  loves  (Continued  on  page  56) 


RADIO  STARS 

"I  made  a  bet  with  Mom..." 


"Say,  Mom,  I  bet  I'd  help 
you  wash  if  you'd  treat 
me  to  an  icecream  cone." 

"Bobbie,  I'd  give  a  couple 
of  cones  if  somebody'd 
only  tell  me  what  makes 
these  clothes  so  gray,  even 
though  I  rub  and  scrub 
like  fury." 


"I  wish  you'd  ask  your 
sister,  Bill,  and  see  if  she 
knows  what's  wrong  with 
my  mother's  washes." 

"Ibetldon'thave  to  ask. 
I  hear  women  discussing 
things  in  the  grocery  store 
where  I  work  and  I  know 
plenty  about  washing." 


"Your  mother's  clothes 

have  probably  got  tattle- 
tale  gray — 'cause  her  soap 
doesn't  wash  clean.  Why 
doesn't  she  get  wise  and 
change  to  Fels-Naptha 
Soap?  Everybody  raves 
about  the  snappy  way  it 
gets  out  ALL  the  dirt!" 


SO  I  TOLD  MOM 
ABOUT 
FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP 
AND  GOT  MY  CONES 


AND  I  GOT  RID  OF  TATTLE -TALE 
GRAY!  FELS-NAPTHA'S  GRAND 
GOLDEN  SOAP  AND  LOTS  OF 
NAPTHA  WASH  CLOTHES  SO 
CLEAN  THEY  SIMPLY  SHINE  ! 
I  LIKE  FELS-NAPTHA  BECAUSE 
IT'S  GENTLERJOO.  WONDERFUL 
FOR  SILK  THINGS  !  EASIER 
ON  MY  HANDS  .' 


6  1936,  PELS  &  CO. 


Banish  "Tattle-Tale  Gray" 
with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 
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..NOTHING  BUT  TH 

Once  more  the  artists  of  the  air  reply  to  questions 


Loretta  Lee, 
WABC  singer, 
a  native  of 
New  Orleans, 
has  dark  red 
hair  and  blue- 
green  eyes. 


Does  Your  Art  Suffer  Periodic 
Letdowns,  Dependent  on  Your 
Mood  or  Health? 

Jane  Fronton:  "I  cannot  say  that 
it  does,  since,  once  in  the  midst  of  my 
work,  I  almost  always  can  conquer 
any  emotions  which  might  conflict 
with  my  ability  to  perform." 

Milton  T.  Cross:  "I  feel  that  one's 
work  is  materially  affected  by  health 
and  mood." 

Betty  Lou  Gcrson:  "I  do  believe 
my  performances  on  the  air  are  sub- 
ject to  the  mental  condition  I  am  in. 
With  the  voice  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression the  difficulty  of  cloaking 
one's  real  emotions  assumes  serious 
proportions." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "It  used  to  do 
so  .  .  .  but  not  any  more." 

Anne  Jamison:  "I  think  every 
singer  has  short  lapses  of  ill  health 
which  of  course  hinder  his  or  her  per- 
formance from  being  quite  up  to 
scratch." 

Jerry  BclcJicr:  "We  all  have  our 
'ups'  and  'downs',  but  I  usually  go 
to  a  show  keyed  to  do  my  very  best. 
We  must  be  alert  and  be  prepared  to 
take  advantage  of  every  situation 
that  arises.  I  seldom  suffer  from 
any  'let-down.' " 

Fritsi  Scheff:  "Never!" 
Ted  M alone:    "My  programs  in 


every  case  depend  upon  my  changing 
moods  for  the  day.  My  readings  are 
accordingly  selected  at  the  last 
minute." 

Countess  Olga  Albani:  "Yes,  de- 
pendent on  both  mood  and  health  .  .  . 
but  they  never  last  long." 

Dorothy  Lamour:  "Naturally  it 
does,  I  being  of  the  rather  moodv 
type." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "Certainly — sing- 
ing is  just  like  a  looking-glass — your 
voice  reveals  your  true  condition." 

Myrtle  Vail:  "No  one  can  do  her 
best  if  she  is  unhappy  or  sick — al- 
though I  think  all  of  us  in  the  busi- 
ness put  forth  every  effort." 

Donald  Novis:  "Yes — one's  voice 
depends  on  one's  disposition  as  well 
as  one's  health." 

John  Barclay:  "Naturally  there 
are  times  when  health  or  mood  makes 
you  feel  that  you  can't  possibly  give 
out  a  thing.  But  when  you  get  'out 
there'  you've  too  much  to  concentrate 
on  to  remember  how  you  feel.  Per- 
formance should  be  a  flow  from  the 
subconscious  habits  made  in  rehearsal 
— therefore  moods  of  the  moment 
don't  affect  it." 

Ted  Hammer  stein:  "No.  One 
cannot  afford  to  have  let-downs." 

Andy  Sannclla:  "No.  I  do  not 
allow  my  mood  or  health  to  interfere 
with  my  radio  work.  There  have 
been,  however,  times  when,  due  to 


Here's  Ted  Husing,  radio's 
famous   sports  announcer. 


Helen  Marshall,  talented  and 
beautiful  NBC  soprano. 
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great  mental  stress  or  temporary 
illness,  I've  had  misgivings  in  the 
anticipation  of  what  was  ahead  of 
me;  but  somehow  or  other,  in  the 
actual  atmosphere  of  the  studio, 
my  instinct  always  has  pulled  me 
through,  the  work  at  hand  taking 
on  the  greatest  importance." 

Freddie  Rich:  "Yes,  and  why 
not?    We  are  all  human." 

Harry  von  Zell:  "I  have  felt  at 
times  that  it  has  .  .  .  but  I  don't 
think  that  I,  myself,  am  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge,  since  when  I  feel 
low  I  naturally  assume  that  my 
work  is  not  up  to  par  .  .  .  whereas 
my  audience  might  notice  no 
change." 

Ted  Husing:  "But  why  not?" 

Niela  Goodelle:  "Nothing  ever 
seems  to  affect  my  singing ;  in  fact, 
I  have  heard  that  my  voice  is  much 
better  when  I  am  tired." 

Don  Mario:  "Yes.  I  believe 
this  to  be  true  of  almost  every  per- 
former. When  you  have  a  bad 
cold  in  the  head,  or  ate  the  wrong 
thing  the  night  before,  you  are 
bound  to  be  affected  by  it.  How- 
ever, you  don't  have  to  be  a  scien- 
tist to  apply  some  of  the  old  'mind 
over  matter'  on  such  occasions  and 
icarry  on." 

June  Meredith:  "I  will  admit  I 
have    (Continued    on   page  81) 


Andre  Kostelanetz,  conductor 
of  the  Chesterfield  programs. 
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ROLL  UP  TO  A  PACK  OF  KOOLS  and  see  how 

much  more  you  get  for  your  money!  A  blend  of  tobaccos  to 
win  your  tongue,  mildly  mentholated  to  cool  your  throat,  cork 
tips  to  save  your  lips.  And  a  valuable  B  &  W  coupon  to  save 
for  handsome  premiums.  (Offer  good  in  U.  S.  A.  only.)  Let's 
go!  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  599, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 
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I  BROUGHT  HER  HUSBAND  BACK  ( 


ATRUEXXB 
EXPERIENCE 


0."\ 
CEj 


A  YOUNG  MARRIED  COUPLE  MOVED  INTO  THE  SECOND 
FLOOR  OF  OUR  HOUSE.  ALTHOUGH  THE  YOUNG  WOMAN  IS 
LIVELY  AND  ATTRACTIVE,  SHE  HAD  FEW  FRIENDS.  ALSO 
HER  HUSBAND  WAS  HOME  AS  LITTLE  AS  POSSIBLE. 


/Ji  lOHCWtJ*. 
SH*OI&A<SKCa 


ONE  DAY  SHE  ASKED  MY  ADVICE.  I  TOLD  HER  ID 
NOTICED  HER  FAULT,*B.O.*  LONG  BEFORE, BUT  FELT 
I  WAS  TOO  MUCH  A  STRANGER  TO  MENTION  IT 


> 

SINCE  THEN  SHE  HAS 
BEEN  USING  LIFEBUOY 
AND  IT  HAS  CHANGED  HER 
WHOLE  LIFE 


NOW  HER  HUSBAND  TAKES  HER  OUT  EVERY 
TIME  HE  GOES  AND  THEY  HAVE  HEAPS 
MORE  COMPANY.  SHE  OFTEN  THANKS  ME 
FOR  BRINGING  HER  HUSBAND  BACK 


Warnings  by  the  thousands 

From  all  parts  of  the  country, 
from  all  sorts  of  people, 
letters  pour  in.  Like  the  one 
illustrated,  every  one  is  a  true  ex- 
perience—  a  warning  to  beware  of  "  B.  0. "  (body 
odor).'  Bathe  regularly  with  Lifebuoy!  Its  abun- 
dant lather  purines,  stops  "B.  O." 

For  lovelier  skin . . . 

Lifebuoy  cleanses  deeply, 
gently.  "Patch"  tests  on 
the  skins  of  hundreds  of 
women  show  it  is  more 
than  20%  milder  than 
many  so-called  "beauty 
soaps.  Approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Bureau 


WANT  GREASE  LESS  DISHWASHING? 


f  AND  JUST  FEEL  HOW  GREASY  " 
I  DISHWATER  IS.  UGH  !  HOW 
/  HATE  DISHWASHING  !  AND 
I  HOW  IT  RUINS 
•  1  MY  HANDS 


USE  RINSO.  ITS  RICH  SUDS  ABSORB  THE  GREASE...  MAKE  IT 
VANISH.  DISHES  COME  CLEAN  WITHOUT  A  TRACE  OF  GREASE.  AND  RINSO 
IS  MARVELOUS  FOR  THE  WEEK'S  WASH,  TOO.  IT'S  ALL  I  USE  BECAUSE  


Rinso  alone,  without  the  aid  of  bar  soaps, 
chips  or  powders,  gives  a  tubful  of  rich  suds 
that  soak  clothes  whiter  without  scrubbing 
or  boiling.  Even  grimy  edges  come  clean 
with  a  little  gentle  rubbing  between  the  fin- 
gers. And  the  dirt  doesn't"settle  back"  because 
Rinso  suds  have  "lifting  power."  The  dirt  is 
held  in  suspension.  Of  course  this  safe  "soak- 
and-rinse"  method  is  not  only  easy  on  me 
—  it's  easy  on  the  clothes;  that  means  Rinso 


saves  me  lots  of  money.  Rinso  is  all  I  ever 
use  for  the  dishes,  woodwork,  basins  and 
floors.  It  saves  time  and  work  all  through 
the  house.  Rinso  is  recommended  by  the 
makers  of  33  famous  washers  for  safety  and 
for  whiter,  brighter 
clothes.  It  is  tested 
and  app  roved  by 
Good  Housekeeping 
Institute. 


THE  BIGGEST-SELLING  PACKAGE  SOAP 


AMERICA 
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Frank  Black, 
conductor  of 

Magic  Key. 


Achieving  a  popular  program,  admittedly  new 
and  different,  has  been,  for  most  sponsors, 
discouragingly  difficult.  Yet,  with  its  varied 
resources,  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America  in 
its  Magic  Key  hour  has  given  listeners  a  presen- 
tation quite  unlike  all  else  on  the  air. 

Endowed  with  unlimited  facilities  and  artists, 
it  has  been  privileged  to  present  programs  no 
other  sponsor  dare  attempt. 

To  present  smoothly  a  program  which  skips,  not 
only  from  city  to  city,  but  from 
the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific 
and  from  America  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  is  praiseworthy 
performance. 

Against  the  musical  back- 
ground of  Frank  Black  and  his 
NBC  symphony  orchestra,  the 
Magic  Key  has  brought  us  cele- 
brated artists  from  all  over  the 
world,  broadcasting,  invariably,  from  their 
native  city. 

And  so  to  the  Magic  Key  program,  because 
of  its  originality,  its  remarkable  accomplish- 
ments, its  world  famous  artists  and  their  superb 
entertainment,  Radio  Stars  magazine  presents 
its  award  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio. 


FREE! 

Sam  pi  e  Sachet  and  Hair -style 
Booklet.  Send  postcard  to 

FUGFNF,  Ltd. 
521  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Pans       London  Berlin 
Barcelona  Sydney 


€  U  G    n  e 

If  fvfr  you  arc  tempted  by  a  permanent  that  is  "easier." 
"quicker."  "cheaper,"  remember  that  the  Eugene  method  is  relied  upon  b>  better 
Beauty  Shops  all  over  the  world  .  that  it  has  been  turning  out  millions  of  beau- 
tiful permanents  for  mans  years.  W  hen  Eugene  perfected  the  little  Sachets  that 
gently  steam  your  hair,  the)  were  patented  for  your  protection.  They  are  plainly 
trade-marked  for  all  to  sec.  I  bex  contain  a  u  asing  solution  that  cannot  be  cop.ccl. 
W  hether  you  uant  an  all-oser  uasc.  or  little  crouu.gnole  curls,  or  both,  Eugene 
Sachets  perform  their  vsork  with  certaint)  and  sure  satisfaction.  Be  sure  they  are 
used  for  sour  Eugene  Wave.  We  will  send  sou  one  free,  so  you  may  recognize  them. 

''THERE    IS    NO    WAV  E    LIKE    A    E  U  ii  E  N  E    WAV  E" 


Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann,  leaving  Remington 
jail  for  New  Jersey's  State  Prison  at  Trenton. 

GOVERN  OK  HAROLD  HOFFMAN'S  dramatic  re- 
prieve of  Bruno  Richard  Hauptman  on  January  16.  1936 

lust  as  the  German  carpenter  was  about  to  walk  tin-  last 
mile  to  pay  the  penalty  as  the  convicted  slayer  of  the 
Lindl>ergh  babv— officially  reopened  the  case  which  un- 
officiallv  never  was  dosed.  When,  «.n  February  13th. 
1935  a  \'ew  lersev  jury  sentenced  Hauptmann  to  death. 
thc  crime  of  the  century,  so  far  as  the  hooks  of  the  State 
went,  was  closed.  But  so  far  as  the  nund  of  the  public 
was  concerned,  it  never  was  closed,  and  probably  never 
will  he  regardless  of  the  ultimate  fate  of  Hauptmann, 

Everyone  not  officially  connected  with  the  case  has  a 
definite  opinion  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Hauptmann. 


Colonel  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  entering 
Flemington   Court    House  for   the  trial. 

as  well  as  theories  on  how  the  crime  was  committed  a0( 
on  how  the  trial  and  investigation  should  have  1*« 
handled.  The  butcher,  the  baker,  the  candlestick  make* 
and  the  man  on  home  relief  all  have  their  theories,  lei 
of  which  agree. 

Of  the  "outsiders"  probably  no  man  in  America  is  a 
well  informed  on  the  case  as  is  Boake  t  arter,  ace  m;f 
commentator,  t  arter  was  working  on  the  c;isc  a  fcj 
hours  after  the  alarm.  He  conscientiously  kept  at  fl 
through  all  its  phases,  covering  the  search  for  the  nussi| 
infant,  the  shocking  discovery  of  the  body,  the  arrest  aft 
trial  of  Hauptmann  and  the  reprieve  of  the  condemi* 
man. 


Wide  World  Photos 


Bruno  Richard  Hauptmann  (on  the  left)  chats  with  his  wife  (sitting  at  the  right)  in  the  courtroom  where  he 
was  on  trial  for  his  life  for  the  crime  of  kidnapping  and  murdering  little  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  Junior. 


All  of  tin-  officials  connected  with  the  case  and  every 
principal  in  it  have  discussed  it  at  length  with  Carter. 

Carter  has  a  definite  theory  as  to  when  the  alleged 
bungling  in  the  case  started. 

"Uight  at  the  outset."  he  declared.  "Frank  Hague,  the 
Democratic  hoss  of  Xew  Jersey,  wished  the  investigation 
to  he  conducted  by  the  Jersey  City  police.  Governor 
Moore,  a  Democrat,  tried  to  follow  Hague's  wishes. 
Thus,  there  were  three  police  bodies  working  on  the  case 
— the  Jersey  City  police,  the  Xew  Jersey  State  Police  and 
the  ( ii  >\  eminent  agents. 

"There  was  much  bickering  between  the  different  forces 
and  a  great  deal  of  ititcr-departinental  jealousy.  Colonel 


Lindbergh  indicated  that  he  preferred  to  work  with  the 
State  Police. 

"Now.  then,  get  this  picture  in  mind — here's  the  inter- 
est of  the  entire  nation,  of  the  whole  world,  in  fact,  cen- 
tered on  Hopewell  and  Trenton.  Letters  came  in  by  the 
basketful.  That's  literal,  too.  not  a  figure  of  speech. 
Necromancers,  star  gazers,  crvstal  gazers,  clairvoyants, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old— everybody  wrote  in  with 
theories  and  solutions.  Detectives,  amateur  and  otherwise, 
sought  to  help. 

"  This  resulted  in  a  flood  of  material  so  great  that  Col- 
onel Schwartzkopf.  head  of  the  Xew  Jersey  State  Police 
was  forced  to  set  up  a  clearing   (Continued  on  parte  66) 
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OT  so  very  long  ago,  although  those  days  seem 
f       quaint  and  far  away,  we  grew  familiar  with  a 
|J  ^vj  I     certain  type  of  opera  prima  donna.    On  the 
stage  and  screen,  in  hooks  and  countless  stories 
the  woman  who  had  become  a  famous  star  of 
Grand  Opera  paraded  regally  before  us.    She  was 
temperamental.    She  was  tempestuous.    She  was  torrid 
and  torrential.    Managers  quailed  before  her  moods, 
lovers  catered  to  her  whims,  servants  trembled  before  her 
wrath.    Wherever  she  came,  she  made  an  impressive  en- 
trance with  her  familiar  retinue — "Enter  Madame,"  with 
her  maid,  her  companion,  her  humble  relatives,  her  ador- 
ing admirers,  and,  last  of  all,  her  husband,  carrying  the 
prima  donna's  poodle! 

Well,  it's  quite  a  different  story  today.  Grand  Opera 
Carmens,  who  once  were  "bigger  than  the  bull,"  now  are 
slim  and  young  and  lovely.  Prima  donnas  who  once 
catered  to  sensation  with  their  bewildering  moods  now  are 
noted  only  because  of  the  beauty  of  their  song.  Today 
the  lovely  singer  whose  voice  charms  you  in  opera  or 
concert  or  on  the  air  is  a  modest,  unaffected  young 
woman,  living  a  natural,  happy  existence  with  her  family, 
just  as  are  any  of  you  who  listen  to  her  song. 
For  example — here's  Helen  Jepson. 
Helen  is  the  young  singer  who,  when  Grace  Moore 
suddenly  was  taken  ill,  took  her  place  with  the  Metro- 
politan Quartette — all  artists  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company — then  touring  the  west.  She  is  the  girl  who 
sings  sometimes  with  Paul  Whiteman's  Varieties  pro- 
gram and  also  has  sung  with  the  Palmolive  Beauty  Box 
Theatre.  She  is  the  girl  who,  still  in  her  twenties,  made 
a  notable  debut  last  winter  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  in  New  York,  in  the  newest  American  opera,  "In 
the  Pasha's  Garden,"  singing  opposite  Lawrence  Tibbett. 
According  to  Gatti-Casazza,  then  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan,  who  engaged  her  after  her  first  audition, 
Helen  was  the  first  important  feminine  star  to  gain  the 
coveted  berth  with  the  Metropolitan  through  the  medium 
of  radio. 

No  fairy  wand,  however,  brought  her  to  that  brilliant 
eminence.  Helen's  story  is  a  record  of  hard  work,  from 
early  girlhood.  When  she  was  thirteen  she  was  singing 
in  a  church  choir  in  her  home  town,  Akron,  Ohio,  and  in 
the  High  School  Glee  Club.  For  two  years  she  worked 
for  fifteen  dollars  a  week  as  a  clerk  in  a  music  store, 
listening  to  operatic  records  as  she  played  them  over 
and  over,  dreaming  of  the  time  when  she,  too,  would  be 
an  opera  star.  And  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  dream  she 
saved  her  money  and  went,  in  the  summer,  to  the  James- 
town, New  York,  Chautauqua,  where  she  studied  with 
Horatio  Connell  of  the  Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  Connell  who  suggested  that  she  try  for  an  audition 
at  the  Institute,  where  he  taught. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Helen  Jepson  that  she  never 
misses  an  opportunity.  When  her  cue  comes,  she  is  ready 
for  it.  And  in  that  suggestion  she  heard  her  cue.  Since 
her  family's  means  were  limited,  she  determined  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds  for  herself.  Organizing  a  girls' 
quartette  and  procuring  an  ancient  car,  she  toured  the 
country  with  them,  covering  over  six  thousand  miles  and 
singing  in  concerts  and  chautauquas.    And  in  the  fall, 


with  her  share  of  the  proceeds  of  that  tour,  Helen  went 
to  Philadelphia.  Her  audition  won  her  a  scholarship  not 
only  for  one  year  but  for  five.  And  she  worked  and 
studied  earnestly,  seeing  the  bright  dream  coming  ever 
closer  to  fulfillment. 

She  lived  with  another  girl  student  in  a  tiny  room  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

"We  were  so  poor,"  she  said.  "No  one  could  be  poorer. 
But  it  was  fun  !" 

That  is  another  characteristic  of  Helen's — to  find  fun,  i 
whatever  the  circumstances — to  make  happiness  for  her- 
self and  for  others.    One  could  write  a  book,  she  says, 
about  those  days.   But  the  bright  reward  came  at  the  end, 
when,  after  graduating  from  the  Curtis  Institute  with 
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honors  she  was  engaged  by  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Opera 
Company,  and  later  sang  prima  donna  roles  for  two  years 
with  the  Philadelphia  Grand  Opera  Company.  She  made 
her  debut  with  the  latter  company  as  Nedda  in  "Pagli- 
acci,"  singing  opposite  John  Charles  Thomas. 

Hut  hard  work  and  fun  and  bright  rewards  were  not 
all  of  life  for  Helen  Jepson.  There  was  romance,  too. 
.  .  .  Helen  had  met  him  that  first  summer  when  she 
was  studying  at  Chautauqua.  His  name  was  George 
Possell  and  he  was — and  still  is — a  flutist  with  the  New 
York  Symphony  Orchestra.  All  through  those  years  of 
study  they  drew  closer  and  closer  together,  and  after  her 
graduation  they  were  married.  They  had  a  heavenly 
honeymoon  in  Europe  and  then  came  back  to  dream  of 


An  intimate  view  of  a  bright 
star  of  Metropolitan  Opera, 
of  popular  radio  programs, 
and  a  noted  concert  artist 


BY  NANCY 
BARROWS 


greater  glories  for  1  Ielen. 

But  first,  like  all  who  are  young  and  in  love,  they 
wanted  a  baby — before  Helen's  career  should  demand  too 
much  of  her.  And  when  little  Sallie  Patricia  came  to 
the  Possell  home  it  seemed  as  if  life  were  just  spilling  its 
richness  into  their  hearts  and  hands. 

And  then  the  depression  suddenly  checked  that  lavish 
flow.  There  was  no  more  money  to  sustain  the  Phila- 
delphia Grand  Opera  Company  and  Helen's  work  was 
gone.  Back  in  New  York  there  were  no  engagements  to 
be  had.  Helen  kept  house  and  studied  and  sang  to  her 
baby  and  tried  not  to  hope  when  hope  walked  hand  in 
hand  with  despair. 

And  then  a  friend  of  her  (Continued  on  page  96) 


Relaxing  for 
a  quiet  hour 
in  her  home. 
Helen  Jepson 
autographs  her 
ortraits  for 
er  many  fans. 
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Robert  L.  (Believe-lt-or-Not)  Ripley 


POPULAR,  wealthy,  fabulously  famous, 
extremely  attractive  to  women — and  still 
not  married ! 

Behind  that  picture  of  Bob  Believe-It- 
Or-Not  Ripley  lies  a  story.  The  story  of 
Bob  and  a  woman.  It  is  an  untold  one. 
And  it  is  the  secret  spring  to  the  soul  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  men  of  our 
generation. 

Believe-It-Or-Not-Ripley  has  dug  out 
more  strange  truths  about  this  old  world 
in  which  we  live  than  has  any  other  human 
being.  He  has  given  them  to  us  in  car- 
toons, books,  newspaper  columns,  mu- 
seums, motion  pictures  and  on  the  stage, 
and  now  is  giving  the  radio  world  one  of 


The  secret  that 
is  behind  the 
odd  career  of 
Robert  L.Ripley 

BY   RUTH  I 
BIERY 


its  greatest  thrills  through  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company.  And  yet  he  has, 
given  us  no  truth  stranger  than  the  onej 
which  lies  buried  in  his  heart  to  control  his 
own  being. 

Recently  I  spent  a  week-end  at  his  mag- 
nificent estate  at  Mamaroneck,  New  York.. 
Naturally  this  house,  with  all  its  luxury 
and  its  collection  of  the  most  unusual 
things  from  every  country,  impressed  me. 
Yet  it  was  the  man  who  owned  them  who 
stirred  my  real  curiosity.  There  wore 
other  women  there  that  week-end.  Most 
of  them  were  in  love  with  Ripley.  Womeiij 
have  a  way  of  falling  in  love  with  Ripley! 
And  yet,  to  date,  he  has  loved  just  one 


woman — and    that    woman    was    his  wife. 

Yes,  believe  it  or  not,  Bob  Ripley  has  been 
married  and  to  quote  Bob :  "She  is  the  best 
friend  I  have  in  the  world." 

When  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  his  secret — 
for  I  knew  there  must  be  a  secret  behind  the 
ceaseless  energy  and  simple  aloofness  of  this 
man — he  looked  like  a  small  boy  and  said 
slowly :  "No  one  would  believe  it." 

I  did  not  laugh.  There  was  something 
very  touching  about  hearing  the  man  who 
makes  us  believe  such  unbelievable  truths  say- 
ing that  we  would  not  believe  his  own  story. 
Nevertheless  he  told  it  to  me. 

"I  never  have  talked  about  my  personal 
affairs,"  he  said.  "Any  story  which  you 
may  have  read  about  them  didn't  come  from 
me.  Here  is  the  real  story,  and  you  will  be 
the  first  writer  to  hear  it." 

They  were  so  young.  She  was  seventeen. 
Bob  was  not  wealthy  and  famous.  They 
married. 

Although  they  lived  together  as  man  and 
wife  for  a  long  time,  yet  they  did  not  live  in 
the  same  house  or  apartment.  Bob  says  he 
was  too  temperamental.  He  doesn't  use  that 

;  word  but  it  is  the  one  which  expresses  to  us 
his  dynamic,  restless,  always  pulsing-for- 
ward energy.   It  is  the  word  the  world  has 

I  learned  to  accept  as  an  explanation  of  genius. 
Real  genius. 

The  girl  had  expected  a  husband  in  the 
conventional  sense.  A  man  who  would  come 

!  home  on  time.  A  husband  who  would  be 
dejiendable  as  are  the  rank  and  file  of  hus- 

I  bands.  She  didn't  find  him.  No  woman 
will  ever  find  that  kind  of  a  husband  in 
Bob  Ripley.    He  is  the  most  undependable 

!  person    I    know,    speaking  conventionally. 

1  I  am  going  to  pause  to  prove  that  state- 
nent.  He  was  to  go  to  a  dance  as  one  of 
i  party  I  was  entertaining.  He  had  promised 
lot  to  forget  for  this  once.  Then — he  for- 
got.   Someone  came  to  town.    He  wanted 


to  show  this  friend  a  good  time.  It  was 
Saturday  but  he  didn't  remember  it  was  Sat- 
urday. Fortunately  we  had  provided  extra 
escorts  because  we  know  and  understand 
and  like  Bob  Ripley,  even  on  the  Saturdays 
he  has  forgotten. 

And  yet,  he  is  dependable  in  the  uncon- 
ventional sense.  One  afternoon  a  girl  had  an 
appointment  with  him  for  four  o'clock.  Cock- 
tails. He  turned  up  at  8 :30  to  take  her  to 
dinner.  He  didn't  remember  to  call  her.  She 
had  to  call  him.  Why?  He  had  been  sued 
for  breach  of  promise.  It  was  the  third  or 
fourth  of  such  suits.  He  never  pays  out  of 
court.  He  hires  a  lawyer  to  fight  and  the 
suits  dwindle  into  inaction.  On  this  after- 
noon, he  had  been  straightening  out  the 
bills  of  this  particular  suit  with  his  lawyer. 
And  I  suppose  what  happened  while  he  was 
doing  this  could  happen  only  to  Believe-It-Or- 
Not  Ripley.  A  cable  arrived  at  his  rooms  at 
the  New  York  Athletic  club  just  as  he  was 
signing  the  check  to  the  attorney.  It  was  from 
the  same  fair  lady.  She  had  lost  her  purse  in 
Europe.  She  was  penniless.  She  didn't  know 
what  she  would  do  if  Believe-It-Or-Not 
didn't  help  her.  And  Believe-It-Or-Not  for- 
got all  about  cocktails  at  four  and  another 
fair  lady,  while  persuading  his  lawyer  to 
cable  that  girl  money.  The  lawyer  said  it  was 
a  "frame."  If  Ripley  sent  the  money,  she 
would  renew  her  suit.  Bob  said  it  was  hon- 
est. It  took  Bob  until  eight  o'clock  to  win 
the  battle.  The  lawyer's  cable  was  generous. 
And  Bob  told  his  dinner  companion:  "I  just 
know  she  really  needed  it.  I  believe  it !" 

I  know  he  meant  that.  I  hope  the  girl 
never  lets  him  know  if  she  didn't. 

But  what  young  wife,  not  yet  out  of  her 
adolescence,  could  have  been  wise  enough  to 
know  that  a  husband  who  didn't  keep  a  con- 
ventional promise  might  be  the  most  depend- 
able of  men  in  other  ways?  Youth  always 
is  conventional.   It  {Continued  on  page  54) 
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New  views  of 


old  friends 
whosebroad- 


casts  reward 


the  listener 


Above,  Olga  Albani,  of  "Life  is  a  Song." 
Below,  Helen  Jepson,  James  Melton,  with  A! 
Goodman  at  his  program's  first  birthday. 


A   frequent  radio 
speaker  in  the  current 
presidential  cam- 
paign,  U.  S.  Senator  I 
William  E.   Borah.  | 


f 


Armida,  tiny  Mexican 
movie  star,  contributes 
gay  songs  to  the  "Paris 
Night  Life"  program. 


Above,  Lucille  Manners  of  "The  Melody 
Lingers  On."  Below,  Virginia  Clark  of 
"Romance  of  Helen  Trent,"  and  her  son. 


Charles  Gaylord,  maestro  of  the  Pent- 
house Serenade,  heard  Supdays  over  the 
NBC  network,  serenades  tenor  Jack  Fulton 
and    the    torch    singer   Dale  Sherman. 


Above,  Joe  and  Mrs.  Penner  at  home.  Below, 
Kenny  Baker,  Mary  Livingstone,  Dale  Miller, 
Don  Wilson,  Jack  Benny  and  Johnnie  Green. 


An  old-time  vaudeville  headliner,  and 
more  recently  screen  writer  and  actor, 
Prank  Fay  made  his  bow  on  the  air  with 
Rudy  Vallee's  Fleischmann  Variety  Hour. 


■ 
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Long  famous  as  a  siren  on  the  screen,  Jean 
Harlow  rescues  a  modern  Romeo  and  Juliet 


jMt        F  JEAN  HARLOW  hadn't  gone  on 
\jj        a   23-day    honeymoon    with  Johnny 
Hamp,  you  wouldn't  be  dialing  those 
smooth   Hamp   dansipations  these 
""■^^^  nights. 

That's  really  just  the  darndest  statement — but 
then,  this  is  the  darndest  story !  It's  a  true  love 
story,  the  swellest  just-uncovered  romance  on 
Radio  Row.  It's  a  story  about  a  boy,  a  girl,  Jean 
Harlow  and  a  band  that  could  play  only  in  the 
key  of  C.  It's  the  strange  tale  behind  the  Johnny 
Hamp's  Orchestra  you  hear  today,  whose  founda- 
tion happens  to  be  built  on  the  love  and  far- 
sightedness of  the  screen's  famous  siren. 

All  big  orchestras  aren't  born  behind  micro- 
phones or  planned  over  the  midnight  oil  of  some 
ambitious  young  musician.  Johnny  Hamp's  band 
was  born — of  all  places — in  a  girls'  dormitory, 
one  June  night  when  three  pretty  boarding-school 
students  got  together  in  a  pyjama-clad  session  to 
plan  their  summer  vacations  together. 

The  girls  were  Jean  Harlow,  Ruth  Miller  and 
Peg  Mahoney.  The  school  was  Chicago's  fash- 
ionable Ferry  Hall.  Peg's  parents  had  just  wired 
an  invitation  to  Jean  and  Ruth  to  spend  two 
months  as  their  daughter's  guests  at  their  summer 
home  in  Atlantic  City.  And  because  the  three 
girls  were  inseparable  roommates  and  school 
would  be  gloriously  over  the  very  next  week,  they 
huddled  together  long  after  the  dorm  lights  had 
been  extinguished  and  made  excited  plans  for 
all  the  adventures  they  were  going  to  have  at  the 
beach. 

Jean  gazed  out  at  a  slice  of  orange  moon  and 
said  she  intended  to  cop  off  a  big  bronzed  life- 
guard. So  did  Ruth.  But  Peg  pressed  a  jewelled 
frat  pin  close  against  her  heart  and  sat  silent, 
letting  them  rave  on.  Peg  was  secretly  engaged 
to  a  drummer  in  an  orchestra  called  the  Kentucky 
Serenaders.  His  name  was  Johnny  Hamp.  He 
was  divine,  as  Peg  often  reiterated  to  the  other 
two.    And  wonderful,  most  wonderful  of  all,  the 


Kentucky  Serenaders  were  booked  for 
the  summer  at  Atlantic  City's  Hotel 
Ambassador ! 

A  few  weeks  later  the  girls  were 
having  the  time  of  their  lives  at  the 
resort — although  their  romantic 
schemes  hadn't  turned  out  so  well. 
Jean  had  her  life-guard — but  Ruth  had 
Peg's  Johnny !  Ruth  didn't  know 
what  to  do  about  that.  You  don't  go 
to  visit  your  roommate  and  promptly 
walk  off  with  her  husband-to-be,  no 
matter  if  you  do  feel  as  if  you'd  abso- 
lutely die  if  you  couldn't  have  him  for 
your  own. 

Johnny  Hamp  hadn't  intended  to 
fall  in  love  with  his  fiancee's  best 
friend.  But  there  was  something  about 
her  slim,  tanned  little  figure,  her  wind- 
blown brown  bob  and  misty-fringed, 
gay  gray  eyes  that  did  things  to  his 
heart  and  hands  when  he  held  his 
drumsticks  on  the  bandstand  in  the 
Rainbow  Grill.  Every  night  the  three 
girls  came  there  to  dance,  but  to 
Johnny,  looking  out  across  the  crowded 
floor,  there  was  only  one  girl — petite, 
vivacious  Ruth.  Ruth,  floating  by, 
within  the  tuxedo  arms  of  other  men.  Ruth,  dark  against  ivory 
tulle,  pearl-pale  and  fluffy.  Ruth,  in  paprika  satin  looking  up 
at  him  now  and  then  to  flutter  her  hand  in  greeting  and  curve 
her  red  lips  in  a  bright  smile. 

Johnny  didn't  mean  to  fall  but  he  did.  Desperately.  And  h$ 
didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it,  either.  You  don't  just  ask  for 
a  frat  pin  back  because  your  fiancee's  roommate  suddenly  is  the 
most  adorable  thing  you  ever  met. 

Jean  Harlow  was  the  one  to  whom  he  went  with  his  problem 
Jean  was  a  man's  girl.  She'd  be  good-fellow  enough  to  under- 
stand. .  .  . 

"What'll  I  do?"  he  asked  her.  "I  can't  hurt  Peg.  But  th* 
time  .  .  .  Ruth  .  .  .  This  is  the  real  thing  this  time  .  .  ." 

Jean  advised  him  wisely  and  simply:  (Continued  on  page  7f\ 
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Gladys  Swarthout 
Lily  Pons,  Kate  Smith 
and  Jessica  Drago- 
nette  are  among  the 
singers  who  are  ad- 
mired by  John  Boles 


.-J 


HERE  never  was  a  man  more  willing  to  give  the  ladi 
r  dues  than  is  John  Boles.    Singing  hero  whose  o 
voice  has  quickened  thousands  of  feminine  hearts,  M 
Boles  is  one  gentleman  who  doesn't  prefer  blondes 
sopranoes  or  contraltoes  or  brunettes, — but  toasts  t" 

all.    So,  sing  high,  sing  low,  my  lady!  But  

"But,"  says  Mr.  Boles,  "while  I  don't  care  whet 
a  woman's  voice  can  reach  high  C  or  only  the  low  no" 
and  while  I  can  appreciate  a  voice  of  lullaby  softn 
as  well  as  one  of  operatic  power,  still,  I  don't  en] 
a  woman's  singing  unless  I  feel  there  is  a  'story'  behi 
the  song. 

"Recall  the  singing  of  Gladys  Swarthout  and  you  kn 
what  I  mean  by  a  'story'  behind  the  song."  Mr.  Bol 
explains.    "She  has  a  beautiful  singing  voice,  but  it 
something  more  than  just  vocal  perfection.    She  can 
a  single  note  and  behind  it  you  feel  a  human  emoti 
— a  human  story  of  joy  or  sorrow,  suffering  or  ha 
ness.    No  matter  how  simple  a  song  she  sings,  it  is 
riched  by  this  quality,  invested  with  meaning  and  a 
of  power.   I  believe,  to  be  truly  great,  a  singer  must  ha 
this  in  her  song." 

From  the  standpoint  of  tone,  Mr.  Boles  thinks  the 
important  quality  in  a  voice  is  richness. 

"Many  people  have  the  idea  that  a  rich  voice  must 
low-pitched  and  throaty.    That  is  a  mistake.    One  of 
richest  voices  that  ever  came  over  the  air  is  that  of 
soprano,  Lily  Pons.    Notice,  the  next  time  you  hear 
broadcast,  that  no  matter  how  softly  or  lightly  she  sit 
no  matter  how  high  a  note  she  takes,  her  voice  is  meB 


T0A5T  TO  TBSI  LADI 


John  Boles  loves  radio  work.  He  would, 
he  says,  enjoy  broadcasting  every  night. 

full,  rich.    It  never  thins." 

Proving  that  his  tastes  are  varied,  John  Boles  next 
toasts  Gracie  Allen.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grade  is  a 
favorite  with  the  entire  Boles  family. 

"Gracie  Allen's  speaking  voice  has  an  irritating  quality 
j  that  makes  it  winning,"  he  says.   "Its  high,  eager,  child- 
ish quality  amuses  you.    She  can  recite  the  alphabet  and 
j  make  it  sound  very  funny.   Perhaps,  as  you  have  listened 
.)  and  laughed,  you  never  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  her 
voice  captured  and  held  your  attention  partly  because  it 
was  slightly  irritating.   But  that  is  true. 

"However,  when  Miss  Allen  sings,  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  laugh-provoking  shrillness  or  flatness.  Her  sing- 
ing voice  is  soft  and  musical.  Any  subtle  irritation  that 
may  have  intrigued  you  before  is  gone,  as  she  sings.  And 
she  charms  you  with  a  singing  voice  that  is  altogether 
pleasant.  There  is  a  delicate  balance  to  be  maintained 
there.  And  Miss  Allen's  long  popularity  over  the  air 
waves  is  proof  that  she  has  wisely  maintained  that  bal- 
ance." 

Mr.  Boles  admits  that  among  the  air  queens  he  most 
admires  is  Jessica  Dragonette. 

"I  think  it  takes  more  'stuff'  to  become  a  success  on 
the  air  than  on  the  stage  or  screen,"  he  explains.  "The 
radio  artist  stands  before  an  impersonal  gadget  known  as 
microphone.  Binding  her  to  her  audience  is  only  a  little 
thread  of  sound.  She  has  none  of  the  advantages  of 
make-up,  scenery,  trick  shots,  clever  costuming,  that  the 
girl  on  the  stage  or  screen  may  use.  She  has  no  props, 
no  camouflage.   She  must  hold  her  audience,  fire  its  im- 


John  Boles  and  his  wife,  Marcelite,  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York  for  a  vacation. 

agination,  with  sheer  talent  and  the  force  of  her  per- 
sonality. 

"When  Miss  Dragonette  made  her  radio  debut,  the 
listeners-in  did  not  know  her.  They  never  had  seen  her 
on  the  screen,  nor  heard  of  her  name  in  connection  with 
the  stage  or  opera.  They  did  not  even  know  what  she 
looked  like.  She  captured  their  attention  and  admiration 
solely  with  her  .  voice  and  the  personality  behind  that  voice. 

"Kate  Smith  is  another  radio  favorite  who  has  reached 
the  top  of  the  ladder  by  sheer  force  of  talent  and  personal 
magnetism.  Able  to  invest  the  simplest  songs  with 
warmth  and  humaness,  she  has  sung  her  way  straight 
into  the  hearts  of  millions.  You  have  to  have  more  than 
a  good  voice  to  do  that.  For  broadcasting  a  song  is,  after 
all,  a  mechanical  process.  If  a  song  reaches  you.  comes 
out  of  your  loud-speaker  enriched  with  personality,  warm 
with  meaning — you  know  there  must  be  a  soul  behind 
that  song,  a  human  story  behind  that  singer.  "Don't  ever 
telieve  that  radio  work  is  'easy.'  that  all  you  need  is  a 
voice.    Radio  is  the  most  trying  of  all  mediums." 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Boles  thinks  it  is  the  best  me- 
dium for  the  ambitious  actress  or  songstress.  He  points 
out  that  the  woman  who  finds  success  in  Hollywood  is 
inevitably  in  the  limelight  all  the  time.  Her  family  is 
publicized,  her  every  move  written  about  and  commented 
upon.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
the  screen  actress  to  live  a  normally  free  and  happy  life. 

The  woman  who  chooses  the  stage,  while  publicized 
less  than  the  movie  queen,  is  constantly  limited  by  the 
problem  of  finding  suitable   (Continued  on  page  70) 


RADIO  STARS 

Concerning  a  lovely  lady  who  thinks  herself  lucky  not  to 
be  free !    Whose  songs  reflect  her  joy— Countess  Albani. 


WHAT  does  a  pretty  lady  think  about,  as  she  sits  medi- 
tating before  the  fire?  Rain  may  fall  or  chill  winds  blow 
outside,  but  she  is  cozy  and  warm  in  the  book-lined  room. 
She  is  aware  of  the  lovely  old  books,  with  their  beautiful 
bindings  and  satisfying  contents,  aware  of  the  fine  oil 
paintings  on  the  wall  and  the  gorgeous  Chinese  chest,  of 
which  she  is  particularly  fond — things  that  belong  to  her 
husband  and  to  her  and  that  together 
make  this  home.  But  her  dark,  lam- 
bent eyes  rest  on  the  leaping  flames 
and  highlights  of  red  and  gold  are  re- 
flected in  the  dreamy  orbs. 

"1  could  sit  here  by  the  hour,  medi- 
tating, lost  in  reverie — "  she  mur- 
mured. "It  is  so  lovely — and  I  am  so 
happy — never  before  have  1  l>een  as  happy  as  I  am  now !" 

There  is  depth  and  sincerity  in  her  low  voice,  the  same 
depth  and  sincerity  that  give  character,  emotional  power, 
to  the  sweet  mezzo-soprano  voice  you  hear  with  Charles 
Previn's  orchestra  on  Sunday  nights,  on  the  Real  Silk 
Hosiery  Company's  program,  Life  is  a  Song.  She  has 
sung  sweetly  for  years,  in  concert,  on  the  stage,  over  the 
radio,  this  charming  and  lovely  girl  whom  you  know  as 
the  Countess  Albani,  but  never  with  the  power,  the  full- 
ness that  have  so  enriched  her  voice  this  year. 

But  it  is  not  idle  dreaming  of  some  romantic  castle  in 
Spain,  no  unfulfilled  longings  or  vague  visioning  of  past 
grandeur  or  future  greatness  that  inspire  her  now,  that 
give  her  that  added  sweetness  and  appeal  which  so  many 
have  noticed  and  commented  upon.  Rather,  it  is  the  rich 
satisfaction  of  dreams  come  true.  .  .  . 

She  always  has  sung  easily,  naturally,  without  effort. 
From  earliest  childhood,  music  was  familiar  and  dear  to 
her.    For  music  always  was  a  part  of  her  family  life,  had 


in  fact  been  in  the  family  quite  far  back,  though  always 
unprofessionally.  Her  father,  mother  and  sister  all  play 
beautifully,  an  aunt  has  a  fine  mezzo-soprano  voice  and 
a  cousin  in  Spain  possesses  a  voice  of  rare  quality — if 
she  had  been  poor,  critics  have  said,  she  might  have  been 
famous.  But,  as  a  lady  in  the  igid  and  formal  society  of 
old  Spain,  she  had  no  outlet  for  her  song,  except  in  church. 

But  the  little  Olga,  herself  born  in 
Barcelona,  of  Spanish  parents  and 
deeply  imbued  with  Spanish  ideals  and 
customs,  was  to  know  a  wider,  fuller 
life — to  l>e  carried,  on  the  wings  of 
song,  to  far  places  and  new  ways. 

She  was  five  when  her  parents 
brought  her  to  America,  to  New  York. 
There  she  attended  a  convent  and  later  the  Horace  Mann 
High  School,  but  the  family  friends  were  largely  Spanish 
and  the  traditions  of  old  Spain  were  deeply  cherished, 
part  and  parcel  of  their  lives.  They  still  are  cherished  in 
Olga's  heart,  but  rather  as  a  memory,  a  precious  heritage, 
for,  as  she  herself  puts  it,  with  an  expressive  movement 
of  her  sensitive  hands :  "I  am  an  American  girl,  I  think 
that  way  !" 

"A  New  Yorker?"  1  suggested. 

She  threw  back  her  head,  her  bright  eyes  gleaming. 
"Of  course  I  am — a  real  New  Yorker!  After  all,  I 
opened  my  eyes  there!" 

And  now  that  she  has  exchanged  the  glamorous  aristo- 
cratic title  of  Countess  Albani  for  the  more  democratic 
one  of  Mrs.  H.  Wallace  Caldwell  and  adjusted  herself 
to  the  typically  pioneer- American  family  of  her  husband, 
she  feels  that  she  has  proved  herself  to  be  more  American 
than  Latin,  in  spite  of  the  flashing  dark  eyes,  the  jet  black 
hair    and    smooth    olive    (Continued    on    page  75) 
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Baseball  magnates  now  are  realizing  the  importance 


BASEBALL,  like  so  many  other  forms  of  enter- 
tainment, is  about  to  submit  to  a  total  conquest  by 
radio.  The  daily  broadcast  of  major  league  ball 
games,  still  bitterly  opposed  by  the  die-hards,  soon 
will  be  a  regular  thing  in  all  official  major  league 
cities.  Regardless  of  a  metropolitan  agreement, 
which  prohibits  broadcasting  from  the  Polo 
Grounds  or  Yankee  stadium  in  New  York,  or  from 
Ebbetts  Field  in  Brooklyn,  and  regardless  of  the 
stand  taken  by  the  owners  in  Washington  and  Pitts- 
burgh, the  handwriting  is  on  the  wall.  And  it  is  in 
black  ink,  a  color  which  rests  easily  on  the  eyes  of 
the  baseball  magnates. 

Radio  will  win  over  baseball  without  the  aid  of 
the  depression  as  an  ally.  The  club  owners  have 
weathered  the  worst  of  the  depression  and  attend- 
ances in  both  leagues  were  on  the  up-swing  in  1935, 
with  prospects  of  a  bigger  season  this  summer.  It 
is  not  a  cash  shortage,  but  common  sense  which 
eventually  will  bring  the  microphones  into  the  ball 
parks  of  all  the  majors. 

Due  to  the  stubbornness  with  which  radio  is  op- 
posed in  four  of  the  ten  major  league  cities,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  get  definite  statements  from 
league  heads  on  the  situation.  Ford  Frick,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  League,  summed  up  the  situa- 
tion for  me  in  his  office  at  Radio  City  the  other  day : 

"Our  position  on  radio  is  similar  to  our  stand  on 


night  baseball,"  declared  Frick.  "We  are  bound  by  a 
sort  of  gentlemen's  agreement  to  take  no  definite  stand 
on  the  matter.  It  is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the 
club  owners  to  decide  whether  they  wish  broadcasting 
from  their  own  parks  and  I  have  no  authority  to  speak 
for  them.  If  an  owner  decides  to  broadcast  his  home 
games,  that's  his  business.  And  if  he  decides  that  he 
does  not  wish  his  home  games  on  the  air,  that  also  is 
his  business  and  his  alone.  There  is  nothing  for  me  to 
say." 

Since  Frick,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  catapulted  into 
the  presidency  of  the  oldest  major  league,  on  the  strength 
of  the  radio,  it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  have  definite 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  baseball  broadcasts,  whether 
or  not  he  is  allowed  to  air  them  officially.  The  rise  of 
Frick  to  the  office  which  John  A.  Heydler  held  for 
eighteen  years  was  one  of  the  most  rapid  in  the  history 
of  the  game. 

Ford  Frick  came  to  New  York  as  a  baseball  writer  in 

1922.  to  work  on  the  New  York  American.  He  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  in  September, 

1923.  and  remained  there  as  a  baseball  writer  until  the 
summer  of  1030,  when  he  was  given  the  job  of  sports 
commentator  on  WOR,  continuing  to  write  a  sports 
column  on  the  Journal. 

Frick  was  made  head  of  the  National  League  Service 
Bureau  on  March  1st.  1934.  and  was  elected  to  the 
league's  presidency  on  December  10th,  1934,  after  being 
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RADIO  ? 


of  broadcasting  the  games 


connected  with  the  league  less  than  ten  months.  His  pro- 
grams at  that  time  had  been  commercially  sponsored  by 
the  Dodge  Company  and  by  Chesterfield  cigarettes,  among 
others,  so  that  he  continued  to  broadcast  throughout  that 
year. 

Frick's  final  contract  was  as  master  of  ceremonies  on 
the  Chesterfield  hour  and  that  did  not  expire  until  De- 
cember 31st,  1934,  so  that  for  three  weeks  he  was  both 
National  League  president  and  radio  announcer.  In- 
deed, when  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  Baseball 
Writers'  Association  of  America  gave  Frick  a  dinner  at 
Leone's  on  his  elevation  to  the  presidency,  he  had  to  ex- 
cuse himself  during  the  ceremonies  to  handle  the  Chester- 
field program. 

Sounding  out  Frick  on  radio  as  an  attendance  inflator, 
I  asked  him  what  its  effect  was  on  other  sports  and 
learned  that  he  has  given  it  considerable  study. 

"The  chief  benefits  of  radio  to  a  sport  seem  to  be  ac- 
cumulative," said  Frick.  "For  instance,  I  question  just 
how  much  radio  means  to  boxing.  Boxing  is  a  one-shot 
sport.  The  enjoyment  a  listener  receives  from  hearing  a 
broadcast  of  a  big  fight  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
he  will  become  so  interested  as  to  go  to  the  next  fight. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  growth  of  inter- 
est in  football  may  be  traced  almost  directly  to  the  radio. 
Until  football  games  were  broadcast,  they  held  little  in- 
terest for  the  man  in  the  street.  College  graduates  or 
those  who  had  followed  football  (Continued  on  page  58) 


Wide  World 


Above,  Ford  Frick, 
(left),  president 
of  the  National 
League,  with  base- 
ball czar,  Judge 
K.  M.  Landis. 
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GUESS  you  can  say  that  everything  I  am, 
everything  I  hope  to  be,  can  be  blamed  on  the 
bazooka,"  said  the  First  Citizen  of  Van  Buren, 
Arkansas,  reaching  for  the  luncheon  check  and 
beating  us  by  a  good  six  inches.  (We  weren't, 
honestly,  even  trying.)  "For  if  I  hadn't  mastered  it," 
he  explained,  "I'd  probably  still  be  playing  trombone  in 
Professor  Frank  McClain's  Van  Buren  Queen  City  Silver 
Tone  Cornet  Band." 

Van  Buren.  Arkansas,  is  one  of  those  places  you 
wouldn't  look  for  without  bloodhounds,  but  its  First 
Citizen,  Bob  Burns,  can  be  found  any  Thursday  night  you 
happen  to  adjust  your  dials  to  Bing  Crosby's  Kraft  Cheese 
Hour.  To  the  5.122  inhabitants  of  Van  Buren,  Bob  is 
the  funniest  guy  in  the  world  and  they  can't  be  far  from 
wrong,  for  the  annual  radio  editors'  poll  has  just  selected 
him  as  the  most  important  new  radio  star  of  1935. 

To  Bob  Burns,  Van  Buren  is  the  only  city  in  Arkansas. 
There  is  some  talk  of  a  rising  community  called  Little 
Rock,  but  good  Van  Burenites  discount  it.  "Just  a 
rumor,"  says  Bob  Burns.  "If  there  was  any  truth  in  it, 
my  uncle  Enoch  would  have  got  wind  of  it  by  now.  He 
hears  everything." 

Bob's  career  actually  began  when  he  was  six.  His  real 
name  is  Burn,  and  his  family  in  a  gay  moment  had  tagged 
him  Robin — so  Robin  Burn  took  to  playing  the  mandolin, 
probably  to  forget.  "Show  me  a  good  mandolin  player," 
he  says,  "and  I'll  show  you  a  man  who  has  forgotten." 
Bob's  musical  education  was  rapid  and  almost  before  any- 
one knew  it,  he  was  playing  the  trombone  in  maestro 
McClain's  sterling  aggregation. 
"From  the  mandolin  to  the  trombone  is  considered 
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progress  in  some  circles."  says  Boh.  "In  others 
it  isn't  even  mentioned." 

"But  what  about  the  bazooka?" 

"Well,  it  all  happened  one  night  during  band 
practise.  Nowadays  they  call  it  rehearsal,  but 
we  just  practised.  Professor  McClain  had  just 
whipped  the  cornet  section  into  what  could  pass 
for  a  frenzy  when  I  picked  up  a  section  of  gas 
pipe  and  blew  into  it.  A  sound  came  out. 
'Bob,'  said  the  artist  on  the  French  horn, 
'you've  got  something  there.'  " 

What  lie-  had  was  the  birth  of  the  bazooka, 
on  whose  mellow  notes  Bob  Burns  has  traveled 
from  vaudeville  in  a  honky  tonk  joint  in  New 
Orleans  to  fame  as  America's  new  comic  sen- 
sation on  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  radio 
programs. 

The  bazooka,  in  its  present  form,  is  a  triumph 
of  the  tinsmith's  art.  It  consists  of  two  lengths 
of  gas  pipe,  one  within  the  other,  a  former 
whisky  funnel  and  a  wire  which  manipulates 
the  inside  pipe.  Not  exactly  a  musical  instru- 
ment, it's  more  a  business  of  mind  over  matter. 
You  blow  through  here,  sort  of,  and  with  luck, 
the  music  goes  'round  and  around. 

Bob  Burns  was  probably  the  laziest  kid  in 
Van  Buren.  He  hated  school  and  after  two 
vears  at  the  state  university  he  decided  he'd 
had  his  quota  of  classrooms,  so  he  packed  up 
his  bazooka  and  his  brother,  Farrar.  and  headed  for  New 
Orleans. 

"In  Van  Buren,"  he  explains,  "if  a  lazy  man  makes 
good,  he's  a  dreamer.    If  he  doesn't,  he's  still  lazy." 

Thus,  the  debut  of  the  Burns  brothers,  billed  as  Jimmy 
Come  and  Jimmy  Leave,  at  the  Canal  Airdrome  in  New 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  decidedly  minor  events  of  1911. 
They  worked  seven  nights  a  week,  and  received  a  dollar 
a  night  apiece  for  their  efforts.  A  dollar  a  night  wasn't 
good  even  in  those  days. 

Then  Bob  struck  out  on  his  own,  working  up  a  rube 
character  for  vaudeville  which  he  considered  just  about 
the  funniest  thing  on  the  stage.  He  opened  his  act  in 
Philadelphia,  the  home  of  the  Frozen  Face,  and  the  only 
!  reaction  he  got  from  his  sallies  was  from  a  drunk  in  the 
audience  trying  to  make  his  getaway.  "Don't  go,  brother," 
pleaded  our  hero.  "You're  the  only  friend  I've  got  here." 
A  cop  and  the  house  manager  tossed  out  the  drunk  and 
Bob  Burns,  in  the  order  named.  (Continued  on  page  60) 
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Shorty,  famous  movie 
chimpanzee,  listens 
intently  as  Bob  Burns 
plays  his  bazooka. 
"If  a  lazy  man  makes 
good,  he's  a  dreamer. 
If  not,  he's  lazy," 
says  Bob.  (Above) 
Bob  and  Don  Wilson 
elevate  Dixie  Dunbar. 
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Above  is  Sedley  Brown,  who 
handles  the  masculine 
quota  of  the  Husbands 
and  Wives  broadcasts. 
Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful musician,  composer, 
producer  and  actor  and 
has  a  gift  of  sympathetic 
understanding.  Right,  a 
studio  scene  during  a 
broadcast.  The  men  sit  on 
one  side  of  the  studio  and 
the  women  on  the  other. 
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IF  YOU'VE  got  a  grudge  against  marriage,  madam — if 
your  husband  spends  money  on  other  women,  if  the  guy 
who  used  to  be  your  Thrill  sits  around  on  Sundays  with  a 
beard  like  Rasputin  and  a  crotchety  disposition,  if  the  old 
boy  thinks  he's  the  deb's  delight  and  tries  to  act  the  part 
every  time  he  sees  a  blonde,  if  your  soulmate  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  tightwad,  a  viper,  a  rat,  a  slipper-snoo'zer,  a 
jealous  dodo  or  just  a  plain  inconsiderate  meanie — if 
you've  got  a  grudge  against  marriage,  that's  perfectly 
swell ! 

If  you've  found  a  few  flaws  in  the  blessed  matrimonial 
state  yourself,  sir — if  your  Sweet  has  a  weakness  for  tall- 
dark-and-handsomes,  if  she  wears  her  bathrobe  and  bob- 
curlers  till  mid-afternoon  and  puts  unwashed  milk  bottles 
on  the  back  porch,  if  she  goes  for  purple  sheets  and  expen- 
sive charge  accounts  and  eating  crackers  in  bed.  if  the  little 
flower  you  married  has  blossomed  into  the  common  garden 


variety  of  a  shrew  and  the  ache  in  your  heart  that  used 
to  be  romance  has  turned  into  a  chronic  pain  in  the  neck — 
that's  lovely !    Go  ahead  and  let  it  get  you ! 

Because  there's  a  new  way  to  get  your  grudges  off  your 
chest  these  days.  It's  different.  It's  ten  times  as  power- 
ful. It's  been  known  to  make  Romeos  of  Rasputins  and 
sirens  of  shrews,  it  keeps  loud  language  out  of  the  living- 
room  and  saves  the  rolling  pin  for  biscuits. 

It's  the  Husbands  and  Wives  program  on  the  Mutual 
network,  every  Wednesday  night  at  ten.  You  can  tell  your 
troubles  to  the  world  without  getting  a  single  sassy  cornel 
back.  And  in  case  you're  mike-shy — well,  yon  won't  be 
— not  for  long.  There'll  be  plenty  of  other  young  an 
old  marrieds  right  there  with  you,  orating  on  their  ex 
riences  and  discussing  their  problems. 

It's  a  wonderful  idea,  really.  The  women  sit  at  one  endj 
of  the  studio  and  the  men  at  the  other.   The  place  alwaya 
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The  Husbands  and  Wives  program  offers  you  a  place  to 
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Mrs.  Allie  Lowe  Miles,  above, 
originated  this  increasingly 
popular  radio  program, 
heard  every  Wednesday 
evening  on  the  Mutual  net- 
work. In  her  various  careers 
as  writer,  actress,  personal 
executive  and  wife  and 
mother,  Mrs.  Miles  has  dealt 
with  many  of  the  problems 
of  wives.  Left,  a  broadcast 
of  Husbands  and  Wives. 


is  crowded  and  often  people  wait  weeks  for  their  chance 
at  the  air,  but  it's  something  worth  waiting  for.  How 
else,  unless  you  bind  and  gag  your  spouse,  can  you  go  to 
town  on  your  favorite  grudge  without  interference? 

Seriously,  you'll  learn  a  lot  besides.  You'll  learn  things 
that  may  send  you  home  with  a  fresh  and  valuable  slant 
on  marriage  and  life.  For  invisible  at  all  these  programs 
sit  courage,  despair,  humor,  tragedy,  love,  defeat,  joy, 
cruelty  and  fun.  You  see  them  when  you  scan  the  faces 
of  the  people  around  you.  It's  like  looking  at  husbands 
and  wives  the  world  over — some  have  the  eager  breath - 

i  lessness  of  a  bride  and  groom,  some  have  faces  pathetically 
twisted  with  misery  and  heartbreak,  some  have  the  kindly 
wrinkles  of  experience  and  mellowed  understanding  that 

I  come  from  years  of  inner  growth. 

It's  a  real  experience  to  attend  a  Husbands  and  Wives 
broadcast.  • 


The  program  was  originated  by  Allie  Lowe  Miles,  an 
attractive,  sympathetic  woman  who  for  years,  in  her  va- 
rious careers  as  writer,  actress,  personnel  executive, 
mother  and  wife,  has  dealt  with  the  problems  of  wives. 
Her  business  partner,  Sedley  Brown,  handles  the  mascu- 
line quota  of  the  broadcast.  Mr.  Brown  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful musician,  composer,  producer  and  actor ;  his  expe- 
rience in  the  latter  career  comes  in  particularly  well 
because  actors  must  cultivate  the  ability  to  put  themselves 
in  other  people's  shoes  and  often  they're  able  to  cause  a 
laugh  where  tears  might  have  been  shed. 

The  other  night  before  the  program  began  I  sat  in 
the  studio  talking  to  these  two  interesting  persons. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  think  of  a  program  like  this  ?" 
I  asked  Mrs.  Miles. 

"Well,  it  was  an  outcome  of  my  other  programs,  the 
Allie  Lowe  Miles  Club  and  the  {Continued  on  page  91) 


tell  your  troubles  to  the  world  without  any  comeback 
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Believe-it-or-not,  Bob  Ripley  is  mighty  fond  of 
that  pensive  collie  pup.  He  enjoys  raising  them. 
Al  Jolson,  of  stage  and  screen,  greets  the  family 
of    his    Great    Dane,    "Madame  Butterfly. 


Gracie  Allen  and  George  Burns  look  soulful, 
but  the  pup  seems  posed  in  patient  tolerance. 
"Now,  really,"  says  the  prize  winning  Peke, 
"what  manner  of  a  man  is  this  Rubinoff?" 


"Freckles,"  is  the  name  of  Ben  Bernie's  Great 
Dane  pal.  He's  not  yet  full  grown,  says  Ben. 
Bob  Becker  introduces  to  Countess  Olga  Albani 
his  English  Clumber  spaniel,  Carnforth  Tobias. 


What  do  the  barkers  broad- 
cast ?  Loyalty  and  devotion ! 
And  all  they  ask  of  us  is 
comradeship  and  kindness 


Hal  Kemp,  at  home,  persuades  the  kitten  to  eat 
with  Woof — but  Mr.  Woof  courteously  retreats. 
Pal,  the  talking  dog,  does  his  stuff  before  the 
mike   with   Portland    Hoffa    and    Fred  Allen. 


Priscilla  (left]  and 
Rosemary  (right),  the 
two  lovely  Lane  sis- 
ters, whose  songs 
long  have  delighted 
listeners  to  the  Fred 
Waring  programs, 
and  Waring  himself. 


FROM  the  top  of  his  head 
to  the  tip  of  his  toe,  Fred 
Waring  is  certainly  no  more 
than  five  feet-seven.  Napo- 
leon was  five  feet-five.  And 
yet,  Fred  Waring  is  so  big 
actually,  that  he  had  to  or- 
ganise himself.    His  organ- 
ization spreads  over  an  entire 
floor    in    one    of    the  great 
broadcasting  centers  of  New 
York.    The  Pennsylvanians  re- 
ceive the  tidy  little  sum  of  $15,- 
000    every    Saturday    night  in 
their  pay  envelopes.     This  goes 
for  52  weeks  a  year.    In  addition 
to    that   there    are    the  remark- 
ably   remunerative   concert  tours. 
^  And    occasionally    someone  within 

hearing  hires  Fred  and  his  orchestra 
■A  for  a  ball   or   what   not   and  pays 

$2,500  for  the  evening,  f.  o.  b.  New  York. 
^KT  But  away  back  behind  the  cash  register 

of  Fred  Waring  there  is  another  side  that 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.    Stand  by ! 
Take    it    away,    Broadway    and  Fifty-third 
Street ! 

We  enter  an  elegant  waiting-room  on  the  seventh 
floor.  This  is  Fred  Waring,  Inc.    A  telephone  oper- 
ator challenges  and  then  announces  us.     We  glance 
timidly  into  a  richly  furnished  office  beyond,  where  a 
sedate  gentleman  is  sitting.    Then  a  door  is  opened  and  we 
are  admitted  back-stage  where  the  real  Fred  Waring  and  Com- 
pany carry  on. 

We  sit  down  for  a  moment  beside  Ronnie  Ames,  Fred's  press  agent 
and  general  publicity  director.  Ronnie's  desk  is  piled  high  with  letters, 
photographs  and  plans.  One  telephone  after  another  rings,  and  the  answer 
is  always  the  same  tenor :  "Can't  do  a  thing  until  I  see  Fred  about  it.  .  .  . 


IP 


I'll  speak  to  the  Big  Boy  myself  and 
see  what  can  be  done.  .  .  .  Fred  War- 
ing's  the  only  one  who  can  O.  K. 
that.  .  .  ." 

Messenger  boys  and  delivery  boys 
come  and  go ;  stenographers  with  letters 
to  be  signed ;  a  newspaper  reporter  for 
some  "dope"  on  Fred;  the  production 
manager  with  a  sketch  for  the  new  set. 
Musicians,  members  of  the  artist  en- 
semble— Snoony,  the  blonde  comedy 
queen ;  Poley,  the  frog-voiced  man ;  the 
property  man.  In  passing,  they  all 
pause  for  a  moment  or  two ;  for  a 
word,  a  light,  a  joke,  all  impressing 
themselves  upon  us  as  being  people  of 
importance   around  the  place. 

"By  the  way,"  we  ask,  "will  Fred 
Waring  be  coming  in  soon?" 

Ronnie  has  to  laugh  at  this  one. 
"Didn't  you  see  him?  He's  been  in  and 
out  several  times !" 

Oh,  that  modest  little  fellow  who — 
well,  that  was  Fred  Waring  all  over ! 
He  doesn't  try  to  efface  himself,  or 
get  out  of  people's  way,  or  act  high-hat 
When  he  is  needed  he  shows  up  in  a  big 
way  and  does  something  important.  He 
is  not  only  the  man  behind  the  works, 
he  is  the  works. 

Rehearsal  has  been  going  on  all  the 
while,  somewhere  deep  in  these  mam- 
moth caves  of  the  "organization."  We 
accompany  Fred.  There  are  rooms  on 
all  sides  flanked  by  cabinets  and  files, 
sliding  doors,  the  library  over-lorded 
by  a  librarian  who  keeps  the  10.000 
orchestrations  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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BY  HELEN  HOVER 


WO  careers  in  a  home  ?  By  all  means !  I 
don't  think  our  marriage  would  have  been  so 
happy  if  I  didn't  work  with  Fred  on  his  pro- 
gram." These  were  the  emphatic  words  of 
Portland  Hoffa.  Portland,  as  you  all  know, 
is  Fred  Allen's  "little  woman"  in  private  life,  as  well 
as  his  right-hand  woman  on  his  Totvn  Hall  Tonight 
programs. 

The  question  as  to  whether  a  marriage  has  a  chance  of 
surviving  with  both  partners  enjoying  a  career  has 
puzzled  thousands  of  women  all  over  the  country.  I 
talked  it  over  with  two  famous  radio  wives — Portland 
Hoffa,  because  she  has  kept  up  her  career  though  mar- 
ried— and  Mrs.  Phil  Baker,  (Continued  on  page  74) 


mmm.     ARRIAGE,"  said  Mrs.   Phil   Baker,  "is  J 
IrofyrJ     twenty-four-hour  job  in  itself.     It  can't  be 
treated  casually  or  shoved  in  the  background. 
I  don't  see  how  a  woman  can  be  a  wife  and 
mother,  and  careerist  besides.   For  my  part,  I' 
am  entirely  content  to  let  Phil  be  the  breadwinner  and 
the  shining  light  of  the  family. 

"Everyone,  at  some  time  or  other,  has  reached  a  point] 
in  his  life  where  he  must  make  a  vital  decision.  Upon 
that  decision  rests  the  whole  future.  We  make  it  as  we  J 
choose  a  fork  in  the  road  upon  which  we  must  travel,  and  < 
the  more  we  tread  that  road  the  farther  away  we  get  fromj 
the  other.  In  later  years,  we  may  wonder  what  wouldj 
have  happened  if  we  had  taken  (Continued  on  page  74)m 


and  Hoffa, 
who  is  Mrs.  Fred 
Allen,  works  with 
her  husband. 
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"You  know  how 
swell  the  i$f 
George  Olsen 
of  Ethel. 


George  Olsen  and  Ethel 
Shutta  can't  get  along— apart ! 


1* 


BY  RUTH  GERI 


IKE  the  flowers  need  the  sunshine,"  moaned 
the  saxophones,  while  the  strings  crescendoed 
a  paean  of  heart- throbbing  melody,  " — that's 
how  I  need  you!" 

The  boyish  bandleader  turned  his  blond  head 
away  from  the  orchestra  to  flash  a  swift,  confiding  smile 
at  one  of  the  tables  grouped  near  the  bandstand  of  the 
smart  rendezvous. 

"...  like  a  baby  needs  it  mother  .  .  ."  the  music 
went  on. 

The  slim,  golden-haired  girl  at  the  table  sent  back  an 
answering  smile,  her  blue  eyes  swam  with  adoration,  and 
her  lips  silently  framed  the  refrain:  " .  .  .  that's  how  I 
need  you!" 

It's  just  one  more  old  song,  gathering  dust  on  the 
shelves  of  music  libraries,  forgotteh  to  the  denizens  of  the 
dancing  places  who  used  to  thrill  to  its  sentiment — but  to 
George  Olsen  and  Ethel  Shutta,  it  never  was  and  never 
will  be  just  a  popular  ditty  that  long  since  has  enjoyed  its 
brief  place  in  the  repertoire  of  popular  orchestras.  It's 
even  more  than  the  intimately  personal  theme  song  of  two 
people  in  love,  more  than  just  the  song  with  which  a 
bandleader  sentimentally  wooed  his  young  bride.  To 
them,  the  song  has  become  an  eternal  verity,  a  leitmotif 
inextricably  woven  into  the  pattern  of  their  lives  and 
their  careers. 

For  two  people  who  can't — and  won't — get  along  with- 
out each  other,  the  circumstances  of  the  first  meeting  of 
George  and  Ethel  furnish  an  ironic  paradox. 

Shortly  after  organizing  his  band,  George  had  been 
summoned  from  the  coast  by  a  telegram  from  Ziegfeld, 
who  wanted  him  in  Kid  Boots  with  Eddie  Cantor. 
Subsequently  George  was  featured  in  other  Ziegfeld 
shows,  notably  in  Sunny.  It  was  during  a  rehearsal  of 
Kid  Boots  that  the  blonde  featured  singer  suddenly 
stopped  abruptly.  To  the  stage  manager  she  complained 
bitterly : 

"He's  playing  my  music  too  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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FLE1 


TAY  OUT 


OF 

Why  are 
strangely 


IT'S  strange  about  the  Ponselle 
sisters,  Carmela  and  Rosa.  You 
notice  it  first  when  you  walk  into 
their  swank  Riverside  Drive 
penthouse.  Half  of  it  is  fur- 
nished in  brilliant  streamlined 
moderne,  all  chromium  and  or- 
ange and  black  and  rich  soft 
carpetings.  The  setting  for  a 
movie  star.  That's  Carmela's. 
The  rest,  jealously  shut  off  to  it- 
self by  a  grilled  iron  door,  is 
like  a  wing  from  an  old  Venetian 

palace.  High-ceilinged  walls  muralled  in  dusky  colors, 
bare  parquet  floors,  rooms  crusty  to  overflowing  with  rare 
antiques  and  the  mellow  tapestries  and  trappings  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  That's  Rosa's  half — but  you  don't 
go  in  there.  You're  calling  on  Carmela.  Accordingly 
you're  shown  through  the  door  on  the  right  and  a  maid 
quickly  closes  it  behind  you. 

You're  a  higher-up  in  the  world  of  music,  society,  the 
theatre.     You're  planning  a  dinner  party  or  reception. 

SO 


Y  LI  F 


Carmela  and  Rosa  Ponselle 
divided  in  their  public  life? 


If  you  know  the  Ponselles  well  enough  to  include  them 
on  your  guest  list — you  don't.  Not  both  of  them.  Ont 
if  you  can  manage  it  tactfully,  or  neither.  Both  wouldni 
come  together  to  the  same  party.    They  couldn't. 

You  interview  Rosa,  for  instance.    Perhaps  you  me* 
tion:  "Do  you  and  Carmela — ?"  but  then  you  remembC 
and  quickly  break  the  question  off  unfinished.    There  i. 
a  standard  answer,  nicely  put  and  to  the  point : 
dear,  I  can  speak  only  for     {Continued  on  />«</<"  #5) 


The  fast  pace  of  Modern  Living 
puts  an  extra  strain  on  Digestion 


Natural  Digestive  Action 
Notably  Increased 
by 

Smoking  Camels 


People  in  every  walk  of  life  get  "keyed  up."  The  effects 
on  digestion  are  known  to  all!  In  this  connection,  it  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  smoking  a  Camel  during  or  between 
meals  tends  to  stimulate  and  promote  digestion.  Enjoy 
Camel's  mildness  .  .  .  the  feeling  of  well-being  fostered 
by  Camel's  matchless  blend  of  costlier  tobaccos.  Camels 
set  you  right.  Smoke  Camels  for  digestion's  sake! 


O  1M6.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tob.  Co.,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


Mrs.  Ernest  du  Pont,  Jr. 

of  Wilmington,  Delaware 

is  justly  proud  of  her  charming 
house  with  its  beautiful  gardens 
—  one  of  the  historic  landmarks 
of  Delaware.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
du  Pont  are  enthusiastic  about 
yachting.  And  they  are  famous 
for  their  hospitality.  Mrs.  du  Pont 
says:  "I  always  enjoy  Camels  — 
all  through  the  day— and  during 
meals  especially.They  never  seem 
heavy,  and  I  like  their  flavor  tre- 
mendously. They  make  the  whole 
meal  so  much  pleasanter.  I'm  a  nat- 
urally nervous  person.  That's  an- 
other reason  why  I  prefer  Camels. 
They  never  get  on  my  nerves, 
no  matter  how  many  I  smoke." 


Mrs.  du  Pont,  photographed  recently  in  the  luxurious  Rainbow  Room,  Rockefeller  Center,  65  stories  above  the  streets  of  New  York 


Among  the  many  distinguished  women  who  prefer 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 


Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Miss  Mary  Byrd,  Richmond 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge,  II,  Boston 

Mrs.  Byrd  Warwick  Davenport,  Richmond 


Mrs.  Henry  Field,  Chicago 
Mrs.  Chiswell  Dabney  Langhorne,  Virginia 
Mrs.  James  Russell  Lowell,  New  York 
Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan,  New  York 
Mrs.  Potter  d'Orsay  Palmer,  Chicago 
Mrs.  Langdon  Post,  iVeiu  York 


Mrs.  Brookfield  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York 


costlier 
tobaccos! 

Camels  are  made  from  finer, 
MORE  EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 

...Turkish  and  Domestic... 
than  any  other  popular  brand. 


Ever  since  Fred  Waring  introduced  the 
charming  Lane  sisters  to  the  air-waves 
with  his  Pennsylvanians,  their  popularity 
has  grown  apace.  Here  is  Rosemary,  whose 
lovely  singing  voice  is  a  feature  of  the 
Tuesday    and    Friday    evening  broadcasts. 
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A  Sign  tfiat  l/JVDFR  T/SSU£S areS/iri/ifangf  yZ^^l^n^Z^-s^, 

™""^^^^^™~  line-free  outside,  where  it  shows. 

THOSE  mean  little  lines  that  creep  in 
around  your  eyes,  your  mouth  .  .  . 
You  are  only  25.  But  people  see  them — 
"She's  every  bit  of  thirty!" 

Or,  you  are  over  thirty  .  .  .  but  not  a 
sign  of  a  line.  And  everybody  takes  you 
for  years  younger  than  you  are — "Not  a 
day  over  20!" 

Do  you  know  what  those  same  little 
lines  say  to  a  dermatologist  ?  He  sees  right 
through  them  to  the  under  layers  of  your 
skin,  and  says:  "It's  the  under  tissues  at 
fault!" 

Keep  away  Blackheads,  Blemishes 
—with  Under  Skin  treatment 

Skin  faults  are  not  always  a  matter  of 
years.  Look  at  the  skin  diagram  above. 
Those  hundreds  of  tiny  cells,  glands,  fibres 
-under  your  skin  are  what  really  make  it 
clear  and  satiny — or  full  of  faults!  Once 
they  fail,  skin  faults  begin.  But  keep  them 
active — you  can,  with  Pond's  rousing 
"deep-skin"  treatment — and  your  skin 
blooms  fresh,  line-free,  as  in  your  teens. 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  specially 
■v  processed  oils  which  reach  deep  into  the 
(   pores.  It  floats  out  all  the  dirt,  make-up, 
skin  secretions  that  are  starting  to  clog. 
i  Already,  your  skin  looks  fresher! 

More  .  .  .  You  pat  this  perfectly  bal- 


anced cream  briskly  into  your  skin  .  .  . 
Start  the  circulation  pulsing,  oil  glands 
working  freely. 

Do  this  regularly — day  after  day.  Be- 
fore long,  cloggings  cease.  Pores  grow 
finer.  Blackheads,  blemishes  go  .  .  .  And 


Mrs.  Eugene  du  Pont  III 


whose  fresh,  glowing  skin  just  radiates  youth  and 
beauty,  says:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  freshens  me  up 
right  away  ...  It  takes  away  that  tired  look  and  makes 
'late-hour'  lines  fade  completely." 


Here  s  the  simple  fond  s  way  to  win 
the  clear,  glowing  skin  that  never  tells 
of  birthdays.  Follow  this  treatment  day 
and  night. 

Two  things  to  remember 

Every  night,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Watch  it  bring  out  all  the  dirt, 
make-up,  secretions.  Wipe  it  all  off"!  .  .  . 
Now  pat  in  more  cream  briskly.  Rouse 
that  failing  underskin.  Set  it  to  work  again 
—  for  that  smooth,  line-free  skin  you  want. 
Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  re- 
peat this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Your  skin  becomes  softer,  finer 
every  time.  Powder  goes  on  beautifully. 

Start  in  at  once.  The  coupon  below 
brings  you  a  special  9-treatment  tube  of 
Pond's  Cold  Cream. 


SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept.  F-nS  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush  special 
tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  lor  9  treat- 
ments, with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Pow- 
der. I  enclose  10^  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name,  — - 

Street.  . — 

City  State  

Copyright.  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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EYE  MAKE-UP 


MAYBELLINE  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 

The  Choice  of  Fastidious  Women 

Of  course  you  want  the  finest  eye  cosmetics  that 
money  can  buy.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Maybell- 
ine  mascara  has  advantages  not  found  in  others.  This 
pure  and  harmless  eyelash  darkener  is  preferred  by 
discriminating  women  the 
world  over.notonly 
because  it  is  pos- 
itively non-smart- 
ing and  tear-proof, 
but  because  it  gives 
the  most  natural  ap- 
pearance of  long,  \1 
dark,  lustrous  lashes,  | 
instantly ...  eye  make- 
up done  in  good  taste. 
Maybelline  Mascara's 
pure  oil  base  does  for  your 
lashes  what  no  ordinary  mas- 
cara can  do  ...  it  keeps  them 
soft  and  silky!  Always  neat, 
compact,  and  easy  to  use,  it 
comes  in  a  beautiful  red  and 
goldmetalvanitycase.forjust  J. 
75c,  at  all  leading  drug  and  IS 
department  stores.  Refills  for 
this  case  are  only  35c.  Try  it 
today...  you'll  be  de- 
lighted 


Generous  introductory 
sizes  of  all  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty 
Aidsmay  be  had  at  leading  10c  stores 


MASCARA  ...  EYE  SHADOW 
EYEBROW  PENCIL.  .  .  EYELASH  TONIC  CREAM 
AND  SPECIAL  EYEBROW  BRUSH 
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A/o  One  Would  /tellers  SJt 


(Continued  form  page  27) 


takes  wisdom  to  understand  that  the  finest 
men  and  women  may  be  those  who  do  not 
live  according  to  the  ritualistic  "thou 
musts"  and  "thou  must  nots."  The  wife 
wanted  a  divorce  because  she  thought  she 
could  find  normal  happiness  by  living  with 
a  normal  person.  Bob  gave  it  to  her.  She 
passed  from  his  life.  He  heard  she  was 
married.  He  did  not  forget  but  plunged 
all  of  that  driving,  unconventional  force 
into  creating  oddities  for  other  people 
while  silently  nursing  his  own  oddness. 
He  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  could 
never  make  a  wife  happy.  He  still  be- 
lieves it. 

And  here  comes  the  part  of  the  story 
he  thinks  no  one  will  believe. 

Bob  has  traveled  in  181  countries.  He 
says  he  is  going  to  see  all  of  them  before 
he  dies.  I  believe  he  will.  He  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Maya  lands  of  Mexico.  One 
of  his  friends  arranged  for  him  to  travel 
with  a  sea  captain  who  has  been  plying 
those  waters  for  thirty  years ;  who  has 
taken  part  in  many  revolutions ;  who  knows 
thoroughly  that  land  even  to  its  Believe- 
It-Or-Nots.  The  captain  urged  Bob  to 
stay  in  the  Maya  country  with  friends  of 
his — a  Spaniard  and  his  American  wife. 
An  American  wife  could  make  an  Ameri- 
can visitor  more  comfortable.  The  Captain 
talked  much  of  this  wife.  When  Bob  took 
off  in  his  plane  from  the  ship's  destination, 
he  asked  his  pilot  about  this  family.  The 
pilot  knew  husband  and  wife  well.  He 
talked  freely.  And  before  they  had  landed, 
Bob  knew.  A  sixth  sense  had  told  him. 
He  went  to  a  native  hut-hotel  and  sent 
the  Spaniard's  wife  a  note.  He  signed  it 
"Roy."  There  was  only  one  woman  who 
would  recognize  that  "Roy,"  since  his 
mother  was  dead.  His  real  name  is  Rob- 
ert LeRoy  Ripley.  His  mother  called  him 
"Roy."  And  his  wife.  He  could  not  ac- 
cept even  prearranged  hospitality  if  his 
sixth  sense  was  right. 

A  note  came  back  immediately.  He  was 
right.  Would  he  call  at  the  home  of  a 
certain  friend?  The  wife  of  a  Spanish 
gentleman  could  not  meet  another  gentle- 
man by  appointment  but  if  they  chanced 
to  call  at  the  same  house  at  the  same 
time  .  .  . 

Bob  does  not  describe  that  meeting.  The 
girl,  who  had  been  his  wife  when  she  was 
seventeen,  faced  him,  surrounded  by  the 
conventionality  she  had  been  seeking.  High- 
born Spaniards  have  more  of  it  than  most 
people.  He  faced  her — a  man  who  had 
become  more  and  more  unconventional ; 
more  and  more  famous  and  more  and  more 
certain  that  no  woman  ever  could  live  with 
him.  These  two  must  have  looked  an  en- 
tire novel  into  the  eyes  of  each  other.  For 
they  had  loved  once  and  loved  madly. 

Nor  does  Bob  tell  the  rest  of  that  story, 
concerning  the  other  side  of  him  which 
is  so  dependable.  Her  husband  had  been 
dying  of  a  dread  disease.  If  there  had 
been  also  poverty,  I  would  bank  my  tiny 
account  against  Bob  Ripley's  entire  for- 
tune that  the  husband  died  in  plenty,  was 
buried  with  the  ceremony  with  which, well- 
born Spaniards  should  be  buried  and  that 


the  wife  lives  in  comfort  today. 

And  could  anyone  live  happily  today  as 
the  wife  of  Bob  Ripley?  Ah,  believe  it 
or  not,  I  do  not  know.  It  would  have  to 
be  a  very  unusual  woman.  It  would  have 
to  be  one  who  loved  him  so  much  that 
he  and  he  alone  counted.  If  he  should 
disappear  for  three  or  four  days  and  not 
even  telephone  her,  her  love  would  have 
to  be  so  great  that  she  would  forgive  him 
at  once  and  never  ask  him  a  question.  And 
she  could  not  pretend  to  forgive.  For  he 
would  see  through  a  pretence  as  quickly 
as  he  sees  through  the  strange  freakish 
pretences  and  truths  of  the  world  about 
him.  Yet  she  would  have  to  be  intelligent 
and  bright  enough  to  have  an  outlet  of 
her  own  so  that  she  would  have  something 
to  occupy  her  mind  and  her  heart  while  he 
was  wandering  down  those  strange,  unex- 
plored paths  known  only  to  himself  and 
which  would  never  be  known  to  her. 

Of  course,  he  is  not  happy.  Genius 
seldom  makes  a  man  or  a  woman  happy. 
He  wonders  what  keeps  him  going.  "I 
still  wish  I  were  in  Paris  on  the  Left  Bank, 
in  a  garret,  watching  a  woman's  thin  arm 
reach  out  for  the  milk  bottle  or  whatever 
it  would  be  that  would  keep  us  from 
starving,"  he  told  me.  "Success  is  so  much 
responsibility.  And  what — just  what — 
does  it  get  you?" 

The  little  boy  who  was  born  in  Santa 
Rosa,  California,  and  lived  in  a  house  with 
only  a  kitchen  because  there  was  not  enough 
money  to  build  a  front  to  it  .  .  .  The  little 
boy  who  dreamed  of  making  five  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  and  finally 
made  it  before  it  was  paid.  The  little  boy 
who  dreamed  of  becoming  a  real  artist  in 
a  garret  in  Paris,  with  a  wife  who  would 
get  thin  because  she  loved  him  enough  to 
dream  and  starve  and  work  with  him. 

That  little  boy  still  lives — in  a  palatial 
home.  And  you  can  believe  it  or  not  but 
this  is  the  untold  true  story  of  a  strange 
man  whose  business  is  dealing  with  strange 
people. 


Mathew  Crowley,  original  Buck  Rog 
ers,  resumed  the  popular  role  after  a 
acting  career  on  the  Broadway  stag^j 
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The  most  tragic  triangle  of  all  — 

HUSBAND. ..WIFE  W  FEAR 


Back  of  most  marriage  failures, 
say  family  doctors,  is  woman's 
fear,  born  of  ignorance  and  half- 
truths.  "Lysol"  would  help  to  pre- 
vent many  such  needless  tragedies. 

Ignorance  of  proper  marriage 
hygiene,  and  the  "incompat- 
ibility" it  brings,  is  estimated  to  be 
the  cause  of  more  than  half  the 
divorces  in  America  today. 

The  nervous  fears  of  a  wife... her 
natural  reluctance  to  be  frank  about 
such  a  delicate  subject ...  a  husband's 
puzzled  resentment.  These  are  the 
rocks  on  which  thousands  of  mar- 
riages crash. 

How  stupid — how  sad — that  this 
tragedy  should  go  recklessly  on  — 
when  there  is  one  simple  method 
which  has  earned  the  confidence 
of  millions  of  women  who  use  it 
regularly. . .  the  "Lysol"  method. 

There  are  two  important 
properties  of  "Lysol"  which 
make  it  valuable  in  antiseptic 
marriage  hygiene.  (1)  It  has  an 
exceptional  spreading  quality; 


it  reaches  germs  where  many  ordi- 
nary methods  can't  reach.  And,  (2) it 
remains  effective  in  the  presence 
of  organic  matter  (mucus,  serum, 
etc.)  when  many  products  don't  work. 
Yet  in  the  proper  solution,  "Lysol" 
is  dependable  and  harmless  to  sensi- 
tive tissue.  So  dependable  and  harm- 
less, it  is  used  in  the  delicate  opera- 
tion of  childbirth. 

The  use  of  "Lysol"  gives  a  reassur- 
ing sense  of  antiseptic  cleanliness. 
But,  far  more  important,  it  gives 
you  peace  of  mind,  free  from  that 
tension  of  suspense  that  leads  to 
so  many  needless  heartaches. 

The  6  Special  Features  of  "Lysol" 

1.  Safety. .."Lysol"  is  gentle  and  reliable.  It 
contains  no  harmful  free  caustic  alkali. 


2.  Effectiveness. .."Lysol"  is  a  true  germi- 
cide, which  means  that  it  kills  germs  under 
practical  conditions. ..even  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  (such  as  dirt,  mucus,  serum, 
etc.).  Some  other  preparations  don't  work 
when  they  meet  with  these  conditions. 

3.  Penetration. .."Lysol"  solutions,  because 
of  their  low  surface  tension,  spread  into  hid- 
den folds  of  the  skin,  and  thus  virtually  search 
out  germs. 

4.  Economy.. ."Lysol",  because  it  is  concen- 
trated, costs  less  than  one  cent  an  application 
in  the  proper  solution  for  feminine  hygiene. 

5.  Odor. ..The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  dis- 
appears immediately  after  use. 

6.  Stability. .."Lysol"  keeps  its  full  strength, 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept,  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


New!  Lysol  Hygienic  Soap... for  bath,  hands, 
and  complexion.  Cleansing  and  deodorant. 

FACTS  MARRIED  WOMEN  SHOULD  KNOW 

Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Dept.  RS5 

Sole  Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant 

Please  send  me  the  book  called  "LYSOL  vs.  GERMS", 

with  facts  about  Feminine  Hygiene  and  other  uses  of 

"Lysol". 


Name. 
Street- 


City. 


-State. 


e  1936,  Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc. 
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Do  candlelit  dinner  tables  appear  in  your 
When-to-be-Beautiful  Chart  these  early 
spring  months?  Then  make  this  simple, 
amusing  experiment:  First,  make  up  your 
face.  Then,  with  Kurlash,  curl  the  lashes 
of  one  eye.  Add  Lashtint  to  these  lashtips 
and  touch  the  eyelid  with  Shadette.  Now 
light  a  candle  and  look  in  a  mirror.  Notice 
how  the  side  of  your  face  with  the  eye  un- 
beautified  "fades  away"  .  .  .  but  how  the 
other  seems  more  delicately  tinted,  glow- 
ing and  alive.  It's  the  best  way  we  know  to 
discover  how  eye  make-up  and  curled  and 
glorified  lashes  can  make  your  whole  face 
lovelier.  Kurlash  does  it  without  heat, 
cosmetics  or  practice.  ($1  at  good  stores.) 


Natura  lly,  the  candlelight  test  will  show  up 
straggly,  bushy,  or  poorly  marked  brows. 
And  that  will  be  your  cue  to  send  for 
Tweezette,  the  automatic  tweezer  that 
whisks  away  offending  hairs,  roots  and  all, 
painlesslyl  Probably  you'll  want  a  Lash- 
PAC  also,  with  a  unique  stick  of  mascara, 
like  a  lipstick,  to  darken  lashes  and  mark 
brows.  It  has  a  clever  little  brush  for  groom- 
ing too!  Each,  $1 — at  good  stores. 


/I iit-e  you  tried 
Twissors — the  new 
tweezers  with  scissor 
handles — marvel- 
ously  efficient — 25c. 

Write  Jane  HbATH/w  advice  about  eye  beauty.  G he  your 
coloring  jor  personal  beauty  plan.  Address  ftp/.MM-5. 


The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kurlash 
Company  oj  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3. 
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so  well — at  Lindy's  or  Dave's  Blue  Room 
or  at  Jack  Dempsey's  famous  restaurant 
over  by  Madison  Square  Garden,  for  the 
two  Jacks  are  old  friends. 

But  I  seem  to  be  getting  a  little  ahead 
of  my  story  so  let's  start  at  the  begin- 
ning— 'way  back  at  the  moment  when  I 
decided  to  find  out  about  the  food  pref- 
erences of  Jack  Benny  and  his  almost 
equally  famous  stooge  and  wife,  Mary 
Livingstone — for  that's  where  the  fun  be- 
gan !  And  if  you  think  getting  a  Benny 
interview  isn't  as  much  fun  as  listening 
to  a  Benny  program,  you're  tuned  in  on 
the  wrong  station ! 

First  I  informed  Jack's  sponsors  that 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  my  subject  I 
really  felt  that  I  should  go  to  one  of  his 
broadcasts.  To  my  complete  surprise  my 
little  scheme  worked!  And  with  some  ten 
thousand  people  clamoring  for  tickets  I 
found  myself  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
pair  of  passes  to  the  famous  Jello  Sunday 
evening  broadcast — watching  Jack  with 
his  long  black  cigar  sharing  a  mike  with 
Mary — seeing  as  well  as  hearing  the 
amazingly  youthful  Kenny  Baker  (visit- 
ing New  York  for  the  first  time,  through 
his  connection  with  this  program) — gaz- 
ing with  rapt  attention  at  Johnny  Green's 
fingers  flying  over  the  piano  keys  and 
laughing  with  jovial  Don  Wilson. 

The  next  requirement  was  to  corner 
the  Bennys  in  a  free  moment  and  in  their 
own  home.  During  their  present  short 
stay  in  New  York,  before  returning  to 
Hollywood,  this  famous  couple  are  living 
in  the  Burns  and  Allen  apartment  atop 
one  of  New  York's  swankiest  hotels. 

Here  I  caught  Jack  and  Mary  on  the 
wing — half  way  between  an  afternoon  re- 
hearsal and  an  evening  theater  party — 
trying  to  crowd  into  a  couple  of  spare 
hours  a  hurried  dinner  and  the  usual  be- 
fore-bed-time visit  with  their  adopted 
daughter. 

"Gosh  I"  said  Jack,  while  drinking  the 
tomato  juice  first  course  of  their  dinner, 
as  the  photographer  prepared  his  camera, 
"No  one  has  any  idea  how  busy  we  are! 
You  shoot  questions  at  us  and  we'll  sup- 
ply the  answers  while  we  eat." 

"Fine!"  said  I,  pencil  poised.  "What  do 
you  like  to  eat?" 

"Anything!"  was  the  quick  rejoinder. 
"Mary  and  I  are  the  original  Jack  Spratts 
in  reverse.  I  eat  too  much  of  everything 
and  Mary  eats  too  little  of  anything." 

It  was  not,  however ;  difficult  to  pin  Jack- 
down  to  special  preferences — all  typically 
American  and  extremely  simple  as  I  said 
before.  Meat  dishes  and  pies  came  in  for 
Mr.  Benny's  highest  praises  while  Marx- 
favors  salads,  especially  one  she  told  me 
she  first  had  tasted  on  her  latest  trip  to 
Hollywood. 

"It's  called  Limon  Salad,"  said  Mary. 

"Did  you  say  Lime  or  Lemon  ?"  I  in- 
quired, pencil  poised  in  uncertainty. 

"Neither — but  both."  replied  Mary.  "I'll 
spell  it  for  you.  L-i-m-o-n.  Cute?"  And 
the  accompanying  giggle  was  given  in  her 
best  radio  manner. 

"Somebody  else  invented  it,  but  I  named 


it,"  she  continued.  That's  one  up  on  Doni 
Wilson — he's  never  mentioned  it  on  the 
air.  But  give  the  boy  time,  he  will  I" 

Well,  perhaps  he  will,  in  time.  But  I'm 
beating  him  to  it,  for  I  obtained  the  "ex-| 
elusive  rights"  to  Mary's  recipe  and  if 
Don  Wilson  wants  to  broadcast  it  he'll 
have  to  send  for  one  of  the  Radio  Host- 
ess'  recipe  leaflets ! 

Of  course,  you'll  want  to  do  that,  too, 
for  you'll  find  a  coupon  at  the  end  of 
this  article  which  is  easy  to  fill  in,  a  cinch 
to  mail  and  a  guarantee  that  you'll  receive 
Mary's  famous  Limon  Salad  recipe  to- 
gether with  some  other  Benny  favorites 
about  which  I  am  going  to  tell  you. 

One  is  a  fruit  pie  that  you'll  love  serv-J 
ing   at   seven   some   Sunday   night  this 
Spring.  (Sounds  like  the  title  for  a  Song,, 
doesn't  it?)  The  filling  for  this  particular  ' 
pie  was  new  to  me.  It  seems  that  the  idea 
originally  came  from  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
— like  Jack  Benny!  It's  name,  Strawberry  ' 
Rhubarb  Pie  will  give  you  a  clue  to  the 
ingredients  but  only  a  hint  of  its  delicious- 
ness.  You'll  find  that  the  directions  in  the 
leaflet,  for  making  this  pie,  are  simple. 

For  the  next  recipe  we'll  have  to  travel 
farther  West — to  Hollywood,  in  fact, 
where  another  dish  graces  the  Bennys* 
buffet  as  a  party  dessert. 

"It's  an  ice-box-cake  sort  of  thing," 
said  Mary,  "a  combination  of  oranges, 
lemon  juice,  lady  fingers  and  whipped 
cream.  I  suppose  you'd  like  me  to  give 
you  a  name  for  it  as  well  as  the  recipe? 
Well,  let's  call  it  California  Company 
Cake,"  she  suggested. 

"Why  not  'California  Here  I  Com-pany 
Cake?"  punned  Jack. 

With  that  I  beat  a  hasty  retreat  and 
went  on  to   my  next  destination,  Jack 
Dempsey's   Restaurant,   where  they  had 
promised  to  give  me  a  couple  of  recipes 
for  the  dishes  that  Jack  Benny  always 
orders  when  he  goes  there.  I  consider  the 
two  I  secured  there  quite  a  feather  in  my 
cap.  For,  besides  being  great  favorites  of  J 
Jack   Benny's  and  of  many  other  radio] 
stars,  these  dishes  are  the  original  crea-l 
tions  of  Jack  Dempsey's  famous  chef,  Gus 
Halletz,  and  cannot  be  found  in  any  cook 
book.    Despite    Mr.    Halletz'  ViennesJ 
origin   they  are   typically   American — as* 
they  would  have  to  be  to  appeal  to  BennyJ 
The  first,  which  I  am  giving  you  at  the? 
end  of  this  article  is  for  Jack's  Deliyht\ 
You'll  find  it  listed  under  that  very  namel 
on  the  menu  over  at  Dempsey's  Restau-J 
rant — where  celebrities  in  fields  of  sport  J 
letters  and  politics,  as  well  as  those  ofl 
radio  and  the  stage,  rub  elbows  with  the 
out-of-towners.   And   where   the  out-of« 
towners  write  their  names  in  the  three-.* 
foot-high  book  from  which  they  are  copied, 
and  sent  direct  to  their  home  town  papers! 

The  second  recipe — which  you'll  be  abtfl 
to  get  all  neatly  printed  by  sending  foj| 
the  Benny  leaflet — is  for  Lamb  Stew.  It'B 
called  Bachelor's  Special  on  the  bill -of J 
fare,  but  many's  the  married  man,  besides 
Jack  Benny,  who  will  cheer  over  its  good* 
ness  and  flavor.  While  the  womcn-foUB 
will  be  amused  and  delighted  with  the* 
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lines  included  in  Mr.  Halletz'  recipe  di- 
rections : 

"After  you  have  tied  the  ingredients  se- 
curely in  vegetable  parchment,"  he  writes, 
"set  the  alarm  clock  45  minutes  ahead.  Sit 
down  with  your  favorite  cigarette  and 
your  newspaper.  Forget  about  the  Lamb 
Stew  until  the  clock  rings.  Then  lift  the 
package  out  carefully  and  place  it  in  a 
heated  bowl.  Untie  the  string  and  in  your 
airtight  package  you  will  find  everything 
nature  has  to  offer  in  the  line  of  a  health- 
ful meal  with  delicious,  appetite-arousing 
flavor." 

What  more  could  you  ask — except  the 
chance  to  prove  the  truth  of  Mr.  Halletz' 
statement  by  trying  out  his  recipe  your- 
self? Included  with  the  three  other  Benny 
favorites  (Waitkegan  Straivberry-Rhu- 
barb  Pic,  Limon  Salad  and  California 
Here  I  Come- f any  Cake),  this  well-liked 
specialty  from  such  a  famous  New  York 
restaurant  supplies  extra  distinction  to 
this  month's  recipe  leaflet.  So  send  for 
your  free  copy  of  the  recipes,  now. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  I 
urge  you  not  to  delay.  It  happens  that 
Jack's  sponsors,  the  Jello  Company,  have 
sent  us  just  1,000  copies  of  their  new 
booklet  for  distribution  to  our  readers  and 
naturally  these  booklets,  together  with  our 
own  recipe  leaflet,  will  go  to  the  first 
thousand  who  write  in.  Attractively  print- 
ed in  color  and  containing  many  new  rec- 
ipes for  desserts  and  salads,  they  are  well 
worth  having.  And  when  you  think  that 
you  do  not  even  have  to  enclose  a  stamp 
or  envelope — just  your  coupon  from  the 
Radio  Hostess  Department — it  is  indeed  a 
generous  offer.  Included  in  the  book,  also, 
are  some  simple  rules  for  molding  and 
unmolding,  for  adding  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles so  that  they  do  not  slip  (there  to 
remain,  alas!)  to  the  bottom  of  the  mold, 
and  for  making  professional  looking 
whips  and  creams.  So  Don't  Wait! 

Meanwhile  to  be  sure  to  try  out  the  fol- 
lowing dish,  too.  Only  by  a  special  trip 
to  Dempsey's  could  you  taste  its  counter- 
part. 

"JACK'S  DELIGHT 
{per  person) 
2  thin  slices  cooked  Virginia  Ham 
2  eggs 
J4  cup  heavy,  sweet  cream 
2  (l/2-inch  thick)  slices  of  Idaho 
potatoes,  fried 

Place  slices  of  cooked  Virginia  Ham  in 
buttered  earthen  dish  (the  kind  that  can 
be  placed  over  direct  heat).  Heat  for  a 
few  minutes.  Pour  cream  over  ham  and 
heat  slowly  until  cream  reaches  the  boiling 
point.  Poach  the  eggs  slowly  in  this  mix- 
ture. Add  slices  of  potatoes  which  have 
been  placed,  raw,  in  deep,  hot  fat  and  fried 
until  done.  Serve  immediately  in  same 
dish. 


THE  RADIO  HOSTESS  DEPARTMENT. 
RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE. 
149  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Please  send  me  recipes  for  Jack 
Benny's  favorite  foods — at  abso- 
lutely no  cost  to  me. 

NAME...  

STREET   

CITY   STATE... 


my  husband  says  it's  a 

"MILLIONAIRE'S  DISH 


"  tohn's  fussy  about  food  and  season- 
J  ings.  It's  not  often  he  gets  enthu- 
siastic. But  I  don't  think  I  ever  serve 
Franco-American  Spaghetti  that  he 
doesn't  say,  'This  is  positively  the  fin- 
est spaghetti  I  ever  tasted  ! ' 

Helps  me  save 

"Franco-American  not  only  costs  very 
little  itself,  but  helps  me  save  on  other 
dishes,  too.  It  makes  inexpensive  cuts 
of  meat  so  tasty  and  tempting.  It 
combines  wonderfully  with  left-overs. 
And  I  often  have  it  for  lunch  or  sup- 
per in  place  of  meat.  It's  the 
biggest  help  I  know  in 
planning  'economy'  meals 
we  really  enjoy  eating!" 

Far  and  wide  Franco- 
American  is  becoming 
known  as  "the  spaghetti  with 


the  extra  good  sauce."  The  cheese 
and  'tomato  are  combined  in  exactly 
the  right  proportions.  The  seasoning 
is  so  skilfully  done.  There's  plenty  of 
zest,  but  no  strong  over -seasoning; 
instead,  you  find  a  subtle  blend  of 
flavors,  a  delicate  piquancy  that  de- 
lights you  anew  every  time  you  taste  it. 

Yet  a  can  all  ready  to  heat  and 
serve  is  usually  no  more  than  ten 
cents,  actually  less  than  3c  a  portion. 
You  couldn't  prepare  spaghetti  at 
home  for  so  little.  Think  of  all  the 
different  ingredients  you  need  for  the 
sauce  (Franco  -  American 
chefs  use  eleven!),  the  cost  of 
cooking  them,  the  time  and 
troubleit  takes.  It's  decidedly 
more  economical  to  buy 
Franco- American.  Order 
several  cans  today. 


MADE     BY     THE    MAKERS    OF  CAMPBELL'S 


SOUPS 
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TO  STOP 
C0NSPIC000S 
NOSE  SHINE 

POWDER  MUST  BE  PROOF 
AGAINST  SKIN-MOISTURE 

You  get  back  2y2  times  your  money's 
worth  if  Luxor  moisture-proof  pow- 
der is  not  shine-proof  on  your  skin. 


•  Shiny  nose  is  the  reason  most  women  use 
powder,  which  explains  why  6,000,000  women 
prefer  Luxor  already.  It  has  the  magical  effect 
of  combatting  skin  shine  in  the  critical  place 
where  any  powder  shows  its  first  sign  of  fail- 
ure—around the  nose. 

Now  only  a  trial  will  convince  you  of  this. 
We  know,  because  among  5,000  women  re- 
cently, more  than  half  using  a  sample  of  Luxor 
liked  it  better  than  their  present  powder. 

2 ]/2  times  your  money's  worth  back! 

Get  the  regular  55c  package  of  Luxor  at  any 
cosmetic  counter.  Choose  any  one  of  the 
flattering  shades  best  suited  to  your  type. 
Wrapped  with  the  Luxor  package  is  our  gift 
to  you,  a  2-dram  bottle  of  La  Richesse  Perfume 
selling  regularly  for  $3  an  ounce  in  the  stores. 

Then  give  Luxor  the  severe  test  we  have 
mentioned.  If  it  does  not  satisfy  you  better 
than  any  powder  you  have  ever  used,  keep 
the  flacon  of  La  Richesse  Perfume  worth  75c 
and  mail  us  the  partially  used  box  of  Luxor 
face  powder.  We  will  send  you  our  check  for 
the  55c  you  paid,  plus  the  postage. 

Thus  with  the  75c  gift  of  perfume,  plus  our 
check  for  55c  you  get  2yA  times  what  you 
paid  for  Luxor  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Act  now! 


Coupon  brings  4- piece  make-up  kit! 


Try  Amazing 
New  Luxor 
Hand  Cream 

This  marvelous 
new  ekin  softener 
keeps  hands  soft, 
white,  smooth.  It 
is  guaranteed  non- 
Bticky  and  d ries 
inBtantly .  At  all 
cosmetic  counters. 


Luxor,  Ltd.,  1355  W.  31st  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  Dept.  J-3 

Please  send  me  your  4-piece  make- 
up kit  including  generous  amount  or 
Luxor  Moisture-Proof  Powder,  Lux- 
or Rouge,  Luxor  Special  Formula 
Cream  and  Luxor  Hand  Cream.  Here 
is  10c  to  help  cover  mailing.  (Offer 
not  good  in  Canada).  Check, 
Powder  :  Rose  Rachel  D  Rachel  □ 
Flesh  □ 

Rouge  :  Radiant  □       Medium  □ 
SunglowD  Pastel  □ 

Vivid  □  RoseblushD 

Name   

Addrtst  

City  


(Continued  from  page  39) 
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in  high  school  were  the  principal  cus- 
tomers for  football  games.  Now  the  gen- 
eral public  is  interested,  due  to  the  fact 
that  broadcasts  have  popularized  the 
game. 

"In  all  ball  parks,  opening  day  games 
are  broadcast.  All  World  Series  games 
have  been  broadcast  in  recent  years  and 
the  All-Star  game  has  been  broadcast 
since  it  was  instituted  in  1933.  I  can't 
honestly  say  that  I  have  seen  any  de- 
crease in  the  attendance  as  a  result. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  broadcast 
of  baseball  games  has  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  attendance  on'  days  when  the  weather 
is  bad.  Fans,  uncertain  whether  or  not 
the  game  will  be  played,  prefer  to  save 
themselves  what  may  be  a  futile  trip  to 
the  ball  park.  Instead,  they'll  take  their 
game  in  comfort  over  the  loud  speaker. 
Some  cities  now  issue  a  noon  broadcast, 
a  ten-or-twelve  word  announcement,  tell- 
ing whether  or  not  the  game  has  been 
called  off." 

In  Mid- Western  cities,  where  the 
games  have  been  broadcast  daily  for  sev- 
eral years,  Frick  admitted  that  there  was 
more  interest'  shown  by  women  fans.  "In 
cities  where  games  are  broadcast  daily, 
I  have  noticed  that  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  paid  attendance  is  composed  of 
women  fans,"  he  said.  "Here  in  the  East, 
women  rarely  constitute  more  than  2 
per  cent,  of  the  cash  admissions." 

That  radio  wins  the  fair  fans  to  the 
games,  there  is  no  doubt.  I  once  saw  25,- 
000  women  throng  Wrigley  Field  in  Chi- 
cago to  see  a  game  between  the  Cubs  and 
Dodgers  in  1930,  on  a  Ladies'  Day.  Both 
clubs  were  in  the  pennant  fight  and  the 
women  fans,  having  listened  to  the  daily 
broadcasts,  stormed  the  park  on  the  day 
when  they  were  to  have  free  admission. 
Chicago,  which  was  the  first  city  to  es- 
tablish daily  broadcasts,  is  the  No.  1  city 
for  women  fans.  So  many  used  to  come 
to  Wrigley  Field  to  watch  the  Cubs  that 
now,  instead  of  a  certain  day  each  week 
being  set  aside  for  them,  they  have  to 
write  in  for  special  Ladies'  Tickets,  which 
admit  them  free  to  one  week-day  game. 
This  precludes  a  jam  such  as  that  of  1930, 
when  cash  customers  had  to  be  denied  ad- 
mission, while  the  women  swarmed  over 
the  park  and  on  to  the  playing  field. 

The  new  converts  to  radio  are  the  two 
Philadelphia  clubs.  Both  sold  to  a  break- 
fast food  company  the  radio  rights  to 
their  games  and  got  a  good  price,  a  sum 
which  figures  to  take  up  the  slack  in  at- 
tendance there,  particularly  in  the  Amer- 
ican League.  Cincinnati  has  sold  to  an 
oil  company  the  rights  to  broadcast  its 
Redland  Field  games. 

Although  Powell  Crosley,  the  radio 
mogul,  is  president  of  the  Cincinnati  Club 
and  that  city  has  been  a  radio  sports  cen- 
ter, games  there  were  not  broadcast  on 
a  full-time  basis  last  season.  It  was  the 
custom  to  announce  the  progress  of  the 
game  at  fifteen-minute  intervals  through- 
out the  afternoon. 

This  practice  frequently  led  to  some 
humorous  situations.   On  a  rainy  Sunday 


last  May,  the  Giants  were  scheduled  for  a 
game  there  but  the  weather  was  such  that 
it  seemed  impossible  for  the  game  to  be 
played.  So  many  tickets  had  been  sold 
in  advance  that  the  club  decided  to  make 
every  effort  to  play,  postponing  the  start 
of  the  game  for  over  an  hour  until  the 
field  was  in  shape. 

Some  of  the  New  York  baseball  writ- 
ers with  the  team  hung  around  the  hotel, 
waiting  for  the  fifteen-minute  announce- 
ments as  to  the  condition  of  the  field. 
Finally  the  loud  speaker  blared: 

"The  game  is  on  here  at  Redland  Field, 
folks.  It  is  the  first  half  of  the  first  in- 
ning, New  York  at  bat  and  the  score  is 
0  to  0.  There  are  two  out,  the  bases  are 
filled  and  Mel  Ott  is  at  bat.  The  count 
is  three  balls  and  two  strikes.  We  will 
now  return  you  to  the  studio  and  will 
have  another  announcement  from  Redland 
Field  in  fifteen  minutes." 

You  can  bet  that  the  truant  baseball 
writers  wasted  no  time  in  piling  into  a 
cab  and  dusting  out  to  the  ball  park. 

With  the  Reds  now  on  a  full-time 
broadcasting  basis,  situations  such  as  the 
one  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph 
no  longer  are  possible.  Incidentally,  the 
Cincinnati  Club  was  one  if  the  first  to 
realize  the  value  of  broadcasts  during  the 
spring  training  season.  Bob  Newhall,  a 
former  baseball  writer  who  now  has  be- 
come one  of  the  best  known  sports  com- 
mentators on  Mid-Western  air  waves, 
travels  to  Tampa,  Florida,  the  spring  base 
of  the  Reds,  to  broadcast  nightly.  Red 
Hartmann,  another  radio  announcer  from 
Cincinnati,  also  has  taken  up  the  practice. 

Both  Chicago  clubs  also  have  broad- 
casters accompany  them  to  spring  training. 
Hal  Totten  was  the  first  from  the  Windy 
City,  making  a  transcontinental  tour  in 
1931,  which  carried  him  to  Catalina  Island, 
across  the  bay  from  Los  Angeles,  and  to 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  before  he  returned 
to  Chicago. 

Morning  comments  on  the  game  of  that 
afternoon  are  made  at  various  intervals  in 
St.  Louis.  In  that  city  the  National 
League  team  dropped  daily  broadcasts  for 
one  summer,  but  promptly  returned  to  the 
air  waves.  The  stations  there  hold  base- 
ball programs  at  night  once  or  twice  a 
week  when  various  stars  of  the  home  team 
are  brought  to  the  microphone. 

St.  Louis'  National  League  team  re- 
turned to  the  air  waves  because  President 
Sam  Breadon  appreciated  the  tremen- 
dous appeal  daily  broadcasts  carried  to 
fans  within  a  two-or-three-hundrcd-mile 
radios.  On  Sunday  games  there,  the 
Cardinals  attract  fans  from  the  neighbor- 
ing states  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Kansas  and  Arkansas. 

Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  De-  \ 
troit  have  found  radio  to  have  some  "dis-  j 
tance-appeal."  Sunday  games  in  those 
cities  are  patronized  by  fans  living  hun-  ■ 
dreds  of  miles  away,  who  come  in  on  ex*| 
cursions  to  see  in  action  the  teams  that  ^ 
they  have  been  hearing  about  via  the  radio  1 
through  the  week. 

This  is  particularly  true  in  Detroit.  The 
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COFFEE  AND 
DOUGHNUTS  AGAIN! 

THAT  MEANS  HE 
HASNY  A  JOB  YET! 


I  BET  J.  KNOW 
WHY  HE'S  STILL 
OUT  OF  A  JOB! 


SO  DO  I  ...BAD  BREATH !  i[ 
HE'S  SUCH  A  NICE  BOY, TOO. 
THERE  MUST  BE  SOME  WAY 
TO  HELP  HIM.. 

i  KNOw!r-jr| 


Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  Sundays  on 
NBC,  in  Personalities  in  the  News. 

success  of  the  Tigers  in  the  last  two  sea- 
sons has  resulted  in  fans  from  various 
Michigan  and  Canadian  cities  making  reg- 
ular pilgrimages  to  Navin  Field  to  see 
their  heroes  perform.  Detroit's  home 
games  are  broadcast  daily  by  Ty  Tyson 
and  Harry  Heilmann,  the  latter  one  of  the 
greatest  outfielders  in  Detroit's  baseball 
history,  co-star  of  glamorous  Ty  Cobb. 

Heilmann  is  one  of  the  few  ball  play- 
ers who  was  able  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  as  a  broadcaster  after  his  retire- 
ment. Jack  Graney,  in  Cleveland,  is 
another.  Tris  Speaker  had  some  success 
for  a  while  in  Chicago  but  soon  dropped 
sports  announcing. 

Curiously  enough,  Frick  himself  did  lit- 
tle actual  broadcasting  of  baseball  games. 
He  broadcast  a  Cardinal-Dodger  series 
from  Ebbets  Field  in  September,  1930, 
when  both  teams  were  neck-and-neck 
coming  down  the  stretch  in  the  pennant 
drive,  and  also  handled  the  World  Series 
that  fall,  which  was  between  the  Athletics 
and  Cardinals. 

Frick  made  a  series  of  synthetic  broad- 
casts in  September,  1933,  when  the  Giants 
battled  their  way  to  a  pennant  under  Bill 
Terry.  It  happened  that  all  of  the  Giants 
games  during  that  month  were  played  on 
the  road,  otherwise  he  might  have  made 
the  actual  broadcasts  from  the  Polo 
Grounds. 

As  it  was,  Frick  worked  from  the 
Journal  office.  His  close  knowledge  of 
the  teams  and  the  players,  coupled  with 
the  graphic  and  minute  play-by-play  de- 
scription wired  in  from  Boston,  Pitts- 
burgh and  way  stations  by  Garry  Schu- 
macher, the  Journal  correspondent,  en- 
abled Frick  to  give  so  excellent  a  broad- 
cast that  it  was  only  the  station  announce- 
ments which  allowed  the  listener  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  not  on  the  scene. 

Radio  has  proved  to  a  majority  of  big 
league  club  owners  that  it  has  not  af- 
fected attendance,  but  serves,  instead,  as 
a  stimulus.  No  city  which  permitted  daily 
baseball  broadcasts  has  reversed  itself. 
And,  besides,  commercial  sponsors  stand 
ready  to  pay  cold,  hard  cash  for  the 
privilege.  Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  last  of 
the  baseball  die-hards  will  have  been  won 
to  the  field  of  radio? 


Most  Bad  Breath  Beginsj 
with  the  Teeth ! 

MILLIONS  realize  how  true  this  is,  and  use 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  for  real  protection. 
Its  special  penetrating  foam  removes  decaying 
food  deposits  lodged  between  the  teeth,  along  the 
gums,  and  around  the  tongue — which  dentists 
agree  cause  most  bad  breath.  At  the  same  time,  a 
unique,  grit-free  ingredient  polishes  enamel — 
makes  teeth  sparkle. 

Try  Colgate  Dental  Cream— today!  Brush  your 
teeth,  your  gums,  your  tongue,  with  Colgate's.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  after  using  one  tube, 
send  the  empty  tube  to  COLGATE,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.  We  will  refund  TWICE  what  you  paid. 
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You  would  see  some  of  the  fields 
where  the  vegetables  for  Gerber's  Strained 
Foods  are  grown  — fertile  gardens  under  our 
own  control  to  produce  the  finest  possible 
specimens  for  feeding  your  baby.  Raising 
"Home  Grown"  vegetables  is  not  enough. 
Harvested  exactly  when  they  offer  the  high- 
est food  value,  they  are  rushed  to  our  kitch- 
ens to  prevent  the  loss  of  vitamins  that 
occurs  when  vegetables  are  exposed  to  the 
delays  of  transportation  and  storage.  And 
every  one  of  our  farms  is  less  than  an  hour's 
trucking  distance  away! 

Add  to  this  care  in  growing,  a  process  that 
protects  the  essential  vitamins  and  minerals, 
and  you  have  the  reasons  why  Gerber's  wins 
the  praise  of  experts  on  baby  feeding.  Ask 
your  doctor  about  Gerber's. 

Gerber's  Are  Shaker-Cooked 
For  the  same  reason  that  you  stir  food  as 
you  heat  it,  every  can  is  shaken  during  the 
cooking  process  to  insure  thorough,  even 
temperature  throughout  the  can,  thus  per- 
mitting a  shorter  cooking  time  and  giving 
Gerber's  a  fresher  appear- 
ance and  flavor. 

erbers  n 

Shaker-Cooked  Strained  Foods  V^gca^, 

STRAINED  TOMATOES,  GREEN  BEANS,  BEETS, 
CARROTS,  PEAS,  SPINACH,  VECETABLE  SOUP. 
ALSO,   STRAINED   PRUNES   AND  CEREAL. 


Your  Baby  Will  Enjoy 

the  New  Gerber  Doll 

Send  10c  and  Three  Gerber 
labels  for  this  little  sateen, 
stuffed  Doll.  Specify  whether 
boy  or  girl  doll  is  desired. 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  105 
FREMONT,  MICHIGAN 

(In  Canada:  Crmrn  and  Parked  by  Fine  Foods  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Ticumsch,  Ont.) 


NAME   

ADDRESS  _  

CITY  STATE  . 


AGE  OF  BABY      

"Mealtime  Psychology",  a  booklet  on  infant 
feeding  Kent  free  on  request.  "Baby  Book", 
on  general  infant  care,  10c  additional. 


Ha^oolca  Hoy  AialcQ5  (food 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


From  frustration  in  Philadelphia  to  suc- 
cess in  Atlantic  City  was  but  a  stone's 
throw  for  Bob.  It  was  in  Atlantic  City 
that  he  packed  the  rube  character  act  in 
moth  balls  and  opened  a  couple  of  con- 
cessions on  the  pier.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  met  the  comely  concessionaire  who 
now  is  Mrs.  Burns.  They  cleaned  up 
$8,500  their  first  summer  in  the  carnival 
business,  and  invested  it  in  a  dance  hall. 
Their  net  loss  on  this  enterprise  was 
$8,500. 

With  no  money  and  his  wife  expecting 
an  heir  to  the  Burns  misfortunes,  Bob 
joined  the  Lew  DuFour  Exposition  Shows 
in  South  Carolina,  where  he  became 
known  as  the  only  honest  concessionaire 
in  carnival  business.  During  the  off  sea- 
son he  wintered  in  Greenville  and  kept 
his  new  son  in  Grade  A  by  making  hu- 
morous speeches  at  Rotary  Club  luncheons 
and  other  such  gatherings.  But  the  siren 
call  of  the  stage  sounded  once  more,  and 
Bob  returned  to  vaudeville,  this  time  with 
a  partner,  doing  a  blackface  act  known 
as  Burns  and  West. 

"But  why  blackface?"  we  asked  him. 

"I  guess  mainly  so  they  wouldn't  rec- 
ognize me  in  Philadelphia,"  said  Bob. 

For  eight  years  Bob  spent  his  winters 
under  charcoal  and  his  summers  under 
canvas.  Vaudeville  all  winter  and  car- 
nival all  summer  gives  a  guy  an  insight 
into  human  nature  which  few  persons 
have  the  opportunity  to  absorb  and  what 
Bob  learned  in  those  years  accounts  for 
his  type  of  humor  being  so  popular  with 
all  classes  of  audiences  today. 

In  1930,  during  the  height  of  the  Amos 
'n'  Andy  rage,  the  movies  were  grabbing 
off  all  the  available  blackface  comedians 


in  the  country,  so  Bob  found  himself  in 
Hollywood  with  a  year's  contract  at  Fox  j 
studios.  When  he  reported  for  work  the 
first  day,  an  executive  told  him  to  go] 
home  and  practice  negro  dialect.  For 
three  months  Bob  you-alled  around  the 
house  until  at  last  the  great  day  came.  The 
studio  had  a  part  for  him.  He  rushed  over 
and  discovered  himself  cast  as  a  captain 
in  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  Bob's 
still  trying  to  figure  that  one  out  and, 
even  now,  when  you  ask  him  about  the 
movies,  he  thinks  of  the  gallant  mountie 
with  the  plantation  drawl. 

For  the  next  two  years  Bob  made  a  liv- 
ing playing  banquets  and  small  night 
clubs  around  Hollywood.  It  got  so  that 
every  time  he  saw  more  than  two  people 
at  a  table  he  began  making  a  speech. 
Radio  station  KFI  heard  about  him,  and 
he  was  given  a  sustaining  program  called 
The  Fun  Factory.  After  a  year  the  sta- 
tion decided  to  wreck  his  amateur  stand- 
ing by  paying  him  §7.50  per  broadcast. 
After  his  first  paid  program,  the  studio 
discovered  it  had  exceeded  its  budget,  so 
Bob  was  dropped.  "I  thought  all  the  time 
that  $7.50  was  a  little  high,"  he  said,  "but 
I  didn't  want  to  say  anything." 

At  that  point  another  program  hired 
him,  and  for  two  and  a  half  years  Bob 
was  Goodwill  Ambassador  for  the  Gil- 
more  Oil  Company.  Then  came  a  year 
on  KHJ's  Sunday  night  Hi  Jinks  program 
— and  then  came  restlessness,  for  Bob  had 
his  heart  set  on  the  Rudy  Vallee  Hour. 

Armed  only  with  a  letter  to  Gordon 
Thompson,  the  program's  production  man- 
ager, Bob  stormed  New  York,  told 
Thompson  he  was  from  Arkansas  and 
wanted  an  audition. 


June  Walker,  clever  comedienne  of  Sigmund  Romberg's  Swift  Studio  Party 
and  former  star  of  many  Broadway  productions,  chats  with  Deems  Taylorj 
master-of-ceremonies  of  this  merry  musical  program  heard  each  Thursday 
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"From  Arkansas  ?  Then  where  are  your 
boots?"  demanded  Thompson,  whose  daily 
:  existence  is  haunted  by  hill  billy  howlers 
seeking  radio  fame. 

"People  from  Arkansas  don't  need 
boots  to  prove  it,"  answered  Bob.  "Only 
the  Ozark  mountaineers  from  Brooklyn 
use  em." 

Bob  got  his  audition  and  startled  the 
program  directors  by  telling  them  his 
folks  back  in  Van  Buren  would  probably 
be  disappointed  when  they  heard  him  on 
the  Vallee  program. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  told  everybody 
in  Van  Buren  I  was  coming  east  to  get 

[  on  Major  Bowes'  Amateur  Hour.  Then 

I  I  found  out  you've  got  to  be  known  to 
get  on  that  program,  so  I  guess  I'll  just 

:  have  to  take  what  I  can  get." 

That  cinched  matters  for  Bob,  and  he 
was  signed  for  one  appearance  on  the 
Vallee  program.  The  morning  after  the 
broadcast  he  rushed  into  Mr.  Thompson's 

'  office  and  slapped  a  pile  of  papers  on  his 

I  desk. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Thompson. 
"My  script  for  next  week,"  replied  Bob. 
He  got  the  job.  Four  appearances  on 
the  Vallee  Hour    and    eight    with  Paul 
j  Whiteman  brought  such  a  deluge  of  fan 
mail  that  Whiteman's  sponsors  signed  him 
to   a   26-week  contract    for   their  Bing 
Crosby  program.  And  today  he's  one  of 
the  most  popular  performers  on  the  air 
waves  and  the  only  major  comic  discov- 
ery of  the  past  two  years. 

On  his  way  back  to  Hollywood  to  start 
the  Crosby  series  Bob  stopped  off  in  Van 
Buren  to  receive  the  most  terrific  welcome 
ever  accorded  a  native  son  of  that  com- 
munity. December  9th  was  designated  by 
the  mayor  as  "Bob  Burns  Day,"  and  when 
The  Cannonball  rolled  in  for  a  special 
stop  at  Van  Buren  that  morning,  four 
bands  and  the  entire  town  were  at  the 
station.  School  was  out,  banks  were 
closed,  lamp  posts  were  festooned  with 
pine  and  cedar  (so  the  decorations  could 
be  held  over  for  Christmas!)  and  the 
Press-Argus  printed  a  special  edition 
which  announced,  among  other  things,  that 
"Bob  Burns  believes  in  long  woolen  under- 
wear in  the  winter.  He'd  sooner  be  warm 
than  stylish." 

Right  now  Bob  Burns  is  sitting  pretty. 
His  salary,  as  the  saying  goes,  runs  into 
four  figures,  but  he  still  lives  in  the  same 
$27.50-a-month  apartment  he  had  before 
he  became  successful.  His  humor  is  spon- 
taneous and  he  works  up  all  his  own  ma- 
terial.   His  wife  is  his  try-out  audience. 

"She  has  Indian  blood  in  her,"  Bob  ex- 
plains. "She's  part  Choctaw,  which  is 
about  as  low  as  an  Indian  can  get.  When 
I  read  her  one  of  my  jokes  and  she  says 
nothing  I  throw  it  out.  But  if  she  says 
'Ugh!'  I  know  it's  a  smash." 

And  that's  Bob  Burns,  one  of  the  most 
unassuming  and  likable  persons  it's  been 
our  pleasure  to  know.  He's  big,  good- 
'  natured,  comical,  and,  if  you'll  excuse  the 
word,  homespun.  It's  hard  not  to  sound 
:  press-agenty  about  a  guy  whose  prize  pos- 
session is  a  large  signet  ring  on  which  is 
engraved  $7.50." 

"That  $7.50  was  my  first  radio  salary," 
}  says  Bob,  "and  the  ring  is  just  a  reminder 
1  — in  case  my  hat  starts  getting  tight." 

But  success  will  never  touch  Bob's  head. 
I  It's  our  suspicion  that  the  Burns  fedora, 
•  same  size  as  it  is  now,  will  always  rest 
I  comfortably  on  the  Burns  brow. 


•  "Listen— you're  my  twin  and  best  pal— but  it'll  be  a 
cold  day  when  I  go  traveling  with  you  again!  Crab— whine 
—  boo-hoo  .  .  .  all  the  way  home!  I  know  what  you  need 
though— watch  me  unpack  our  suitcase  and  get  it!" 


'JSow 


stop  your  whimpering!  I 
and  hot  and  cranky— I  don't  feel 
myself.  I  am  hurrying,  aren't  I?  Vll  find  it  if  I  have  to  dig 
clear  through  to  China!" 


know  you're  chafed 
any  too  comfortable 


•  "There  you  are!  Now  will  you  take  back  what  you  said 
about  me?  Sprinkle  yourself  with  that  soft  downy  Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  and  smile  for  a  change.  And  then  give  some 
to  Sister!" 


•  "I'm  Johnson's  Baby  Ponder— Vll  defend  your 
baby's  skin  from  chafes  and  rashes  .  .  .  Vll  keep  it 
soft  and  satin-smooth— I'm  that  way  myself!  iVo 
gritty  particles  in  me  as  in  some  powders— and  no 
orris-root.  I'm  made  of  the  purest,  finest  Italian 
talc.  (Your  baby  will  like  Johnson's  Baby  Soap, 
Baby  Cream,  and  Baby  Oil,  too!)" 
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CHE HAMY 

April 
SkoW€rs 


f- (f\  Ik  L  C 


LHERE'S  glorious  fragrance  —  the  perfume 
of  youth  — in  April  Showers  Talc.  There's 
luxury  supreme  in  its  soothing,  smoothing 
touch.  Yet  the  cost  i  s  low  for  quality  so  high. 

No  wonder  it's  the  most  famous  and 
best  loved  talcum  powder  in  the  world! 

^xjquiAAJjte  •  •  •  b^cuL 


Hack  "Together  *@gain 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


loudly!"  She  pointed  to  the  flustered  Olsen. 
"I  can't  get  along  with  him  !" 

That  night  Olsen  was  waiting  outside 
when  Ethel  left  the  theater. 

"Now  suppose  we  talk  over  this  music," 
he  suggested. 

They've  been  talking  it  over  since — but 
Ethel  never  has  repeated  that  original 
complaint — that  she  can't  get  along  with 
George ! 

To  say  that  George  Olsen  needs  Ethel 
Shutta,  and  that  Ethel  Shutta  needs  George 
Olsen  is  to  voice  but  a  half-truth.  Ethel 
was  a  star  before  she  ever  set  eyes  on  the 
handsome  bandleader ;  Olsen  had  attracted 
such  wide  attention  before  they  met  that 
the  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld  engaged  him  for 
Kid  Boots  by  wire  without  ever  having 
heard  his  music. 

So  not  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  can  it  be  said  that  George  has 
depended  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
Ethel  for  his  success,  nor  vice  versa. 
Nevertheless,  without  each  other,  the  urge 
to  achieve  is  gone.  George  without  Ethel 
finds  success  more  or  less  monotonous ; 
Ethel  without  George  can't  see  any  use  in 
bothering  to  work.  All  the  fun's  gone 
out  of  it. 

Let  memory  carry  you  back  to  Ethel's 
earlier  commercial  program,  in  which 
she  was  featured  with  Walter  O'Keefe, 
and  on  which  she  sang  her  inimitable  songs 
in  her  inimitable  style.  She  was  as  they 
say  on  Broadway,  tops.  But  listen,  to  her 
now,  singing  with  her  husband's  band,  on 


their  own  program  from  Chicago,  and 
you'll  realize  that  here  is  a  different  girl. 

The  same  goes  for  George.  If  you  will 
remember,  while  Ethel  was  on  the  O'Keefe 
program,  George  went  off  on  tour,  play- 
ing theaters  and  night  clubs. 

"For  the  love  of  Pete,  get  a  vocalist. 
George,"  managers  implored  him.  But  he 
did  not  heed  their  advice.  He  had  a  vocal- 
ist— Mrs.  George  Olsen,  better  known  as 
Ethel  Shutta,  and  at  the  moment  she  was 
engaged  on  a  radio  program.  So,  unti' 
that  contract  expired,  George  vowed  he'e 
get  along  without  a  vocalist — and  he  did 
much  to  his  own  financial  loss.' 

When  Ethel  had  completed  her  radra 
contract,  with  the  Broadway  hill-billy,  shiJ 
was  deluged  with  offers  to  sing  on  othe  | 
programs.   Because   of   her   microphone  J 
charm  and  her  unique  style,  she  was  great! 
ly  in  demand.  But  one  and  all,  she  turnet 
the  offers  down,  for  all  the  sponsors  whi 
sought  her  were  tied  to  some  other  or 
chestra. 

Ethel  would  sing  with  George  Olsen'. 
band — or  she  wouldn't  sing  at  all.  Thai 
was  her  answer  to  one  sponsor  after  an 
other.  In  the  end  she  wound  up  by  singj 
ing  with  George  but  not  on  the  radio,  com! 
mercially. 

She  and  George  went  to  Chicago's  CoW 
lege  Inn,  where,  so  great  was  their  popul 
larity,  they  remained  from  October,  193-  j 
to  April,  1935.  Then,  following  a  stun 
mer  vacation,  they  returned  to  the  nigl  , 
spot  last  October,  and  have  been  theiJ 


O.  B.  Hanson,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  wi; 
the  world's  smallest  Micro-wave  transmitter,  capable  of  flinging  the  hum 
voice  a  distance  of  four  miles.    It  operates  on  wave-lengths  of  one  meter  , 
less  at  a  power  of  .2-watt  and  was  developed  under  Mr.  Hanson's  directi-i 
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since.  From  all  appearances,  it  looks  as 
though  Chicago  night  life  might  continue 
to  leave  out  the  "welcome"  mat  for  the 
charming  couple  indefinitely. 

But  to  return  to  their  radio  activities. 

All  the  while  they'd  been  in  Chicago, 
George,  too,  had  been  having  sponsor 
trouble.  Not  sponsor  trouble  in  the  gener- 
ally accepted  sense  of  the  term — for  that 
means  usually  that  sponsors  are  remaining 
tantalizingly  aloof.  George's  trouble  was 
in  having  to  say  'no'  to  would-be  sponsors. 
It  happened  that  the  radio  offers  that  came 
his  way  involved  only  the  engagement  of 
George  and  his  band.  In  each  case  the 
prospective  patron  had  ideas  concerning 
the  program  set-up  that  precluded  the  sing- 
ing of  Ethel.  So  if  they  didn't  want  Ethel 
: — they  didn't  get  George. 

"If  we  never  get  another  program,  so 
what?"  they  reassured  each  other. 

From  1932  to  1936  is  a  long  time  in 
i radio.  The  industry  itself  isn't  a  great 
deal  older  than  that.  How  many  programs, 
jfor  instance,  that  were  on  in  1932,  can 
you  remember  now  ? 

A  sponsor,  however,  never  forgets  a 
•  program  that  sells  his  product,  or  that  of 
anyone  else.  That  is  why,  search  as  they 
would,  talent  scouts  never  could  quite 
imitate  that  Olsen-Shutta  combination  last 
heard  on  the  network  back  in  '32. 

There  was  but  one  answer.  Bring  George 
and  the  missus  back  to  the  airwaves.  That's 
why,  today,  they're  back  together  again 
and  getting  more  fun  out  of  their  work 
than  they  have  had  in  four  long  years. 

"I'd  rather  be  Mrs.  George  Olsen  than 
anything  else  on  earth,"  Ethel  explains. 
"Of  course,  I'd  hate  to  give  up  work; 
indeed,  I  wouldn't  as  long  as  George  and  I 
can  work  together.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
working  without  George  is  just  work,  and 
work  with  him  is  fun.  There's  a  lot  of 
difference. 

'  You  see,  I'm  not  likely  ever  to  lack  for 
something  to  occupy  my  mind.  I  have  to 
irun  the  house,  you  know.  Then  there  are 
the  boys — George,  Junior,  is  six  now,  and 
Charles  is  eight.  They  go  to  school,  of 
course,  but  ask  any  mother  of  two  boys, 
six  and  eight,  if  she  feels  she  is  likely  ever 
:o  have  too  much  time  on  her  hands !  Oh, 
fes,  there  is  one  more  job  I  forgot  to 
mention.  Not  many  wives  have  this  one ! 

have  to  buy  all  George's  (I  mean  George, 
Senior's)  clothes.  Why?  Well,  if  I  didn't, 
hate  to  think  what  he'd  let  himself  look 
ke!" 

So  what  with  her  manifold  duties  as 
vife  and  mother,  plus  rehearsals,  broad- 
asts,  cafe  work,  frequent  arduous  and 
mportant  conferences  with  George  and 
heir  managers,  and  the  other  multiple 
obs  attendant  upon  being  the  wife  of  a 
uccessful  bandleader  and  at  the  same 
ime  his  vocalist,  you  have  the  picture  of  a 
'ery  busy  young  woman. 

George,  to  interviewers,  is  slightly  less 
oherent.  In  the  first  place,  when  you  try 
o  interview  him  on  the  subject  of  George 
)lsen,  the  first  thing  you  know  you  find 
hat  instead  you  are  interviewing  him  on 
he  subject  of  Ethel  Shutta.  The  reason  is 
imple.  George  prefers  to  talk  about  Ethel 
shutta  rather  than  about  George  Olsen. 
"She's — oh,  she's — why  she's  just — well, 
ou  know  how  swell  she  is." 
A  Of  course,  if  you  press  him,  you  might 
l  et  him  to  elaborate — just  a  little. 
1  "Oh,  boy!"  he  will  tell  you.  "Is  this 
j render ful — to  be  back  together  again!" 


orce 


•  •  • 


or 


understanding? 


I 


Which  is  best  for  your  child? 


Yes  .  .  .  you  can  make  your  child 
take  a  nasty-tasting  laxative  by 
sheer  physical  force. 

But  is  it  wise?  Is  it  good  for  him? 
Doctors  say  forcing  a  child  to  take  a 
bad-tasting  laxative  can  upset  his  en- 
tire nervous  system. 


suggest  that  you  get  the  Family-Size 
bottle.  Not  only  because  it  lasts  longer 
. . .  but  because  you  get  more  for  your 


money.  More  than  5,000,000  mothers 
depend  upon  Fletcher's  castoria.  Get 
a  bottle  today  at  your  drug  store. 


The  easy  way  is  to  give  him  a  laxative 
with  a  pleasant  taste — a  laxative  he'll 
take  willingly — Fletcher's  castoria. 

Fletcher's  castoria  is  made  espe- 
cially for  babies  and  little  children. 
There  isn't  a  harsh  or  harmf  ul  thing  in  it. 
Fletcher's  castoria  is  safe — and  gen- 
tle, too.  Its  one  and  only  purpose  is  to 


/? 

thoroughly  clear  the  wastes  from  your 
baby's  system. 

Use  only  Fletcher's  castoria.  For 
your  baby — for  your  other  children . . . 
all  the  way  up  to  11  years  of  age.  We 


CASTORIA 

The  Children's 
Laxative 


from  babyhood  to  11  years 
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G££- WON'T 
ANYBODY  GIV€ 
M£AM£NN£N 
OIL  RUB 

like  other  kids  get  ? 


"Most  hospitals 
qive  it  to  their  babies. 
I  want  it  too!" 


"Other  kids  seem  to  get  the  breaks. 
When  I  see  "em — nice  and  comfy — covered 
with  that  wonderful  Mennen  Antiseptic 
Oil — I  could  justholler.  Why — you'd  think 
I  never  got  sore  and  wet  in  my  folds  and 
creases!  And  the  germs!  Am  I  supposed 
to  stand  off  all  the  germs  in  the  world  all 
by  myself?  Why  should  I — when  I  might 
be  getting  the  help  of  this  Mennen  Oil 
that's  antistatic!  It  does  the  germ-fightin' 
automatically  and  it's  swell  for  the  skin. 
Most  all  the  hospitals*  use  it — so  won't 
somebody  please  tell  Mummy  I  want  this 
antiseptic  protection  and  comfort,  too?  I 
sure  am  the  feller  that  needs  a  friend!" 

*Nti7rly  all  the  hospitals  that  arc  important 
in  maternity  work  use  Mennen  Antiseptic 
Oil  on  their  babies,  daily.  Your  baby  dt- 

•W.9.-V»u™« 
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their  voices  know  that  tension  can  utter- 
ly destroy  tonal  quality.  That's  why  deep 
breathing  exercises  are  so  important  to 
every  singer  and  actress.  You  know  your- 
self how  when  it's  very  important  to  you 
that  you  say  just  the  right  thing  on  some 
special  occasion,  your  throat  gets  con- 
stricted and  your  voice  plays  tricks  on 
you  that  it  wouldn't  do  otherwise.  Voices 
that  are  shrill  or  sort  of  "swallowed  up 
in  the  throat"  are  that  way  because  they 
are  tense  voices. 

The  lovely  voiced  Irene  has  the  art 
of  relaxation  down  to  perfection.  She  can 
take  a  blanket  and  a  pillow,  and  flop  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  living-room  floor — 
with  the  telephone  practically  tucked 
under  her  ear  so  that  she  won't  have  to 
get  up  to  answer  it — and  with  the  pillow 
under  her  stomach,  face  downward  on  the 
floor,  she  can  drift  off  to  sleep  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes,  or  for  however  much 
time  she  can  allow  herself.  She  puts  her 
trusty  alarm  clock  near  her,  set  at  the 
exact  minute  she  wants  to  awaken.  She 
knows  exactly  how  to  let  herself  go  limp 
as  a  rag,  her  mind  cleared  of  all  irrele- 
vant details.  In  fact,  it  is  her  ability  to 
relax — to  recoup  her  forces  of  energy  in 
a  short  space  of  time — that  she  credits 
with  being  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  her 
vitality.  She  couldn't  possibly  accomplish 
as  much  as  she  does  if  she  didn't  have  the 
ability  to  "let  herself  go"  completely  dur- 
ing the  few  spare  moments  she  can  cull 
from  the  day.  "Ragged  nerves  can  cause 
the  whole  world  to  be  pulled  awry,  and 
your  face  with  it,"  says  Miss  Rich.  "Ten- 


sion and  nerve  strain — that  feeling  of  be-' 
ing  all  tied  up  in  knots — can  be  the  ugliest! 
enemy  of  charm." 

Another  of  Miss  Rich's  favorite  means  of 
relaxation  is  a  warm  bath.  She  is  as  fond 
of  bathroom  showers  as  she  is  of  April 
showers,  although  for  downright  steeped- 
into-one's-bones  relaxation  she  votes  for 
the  bathtub,  rather  than  the  shower.  She 
believes  that  a  fragrant,  luxurious  bath 
oil  is  important  for  the  good  of  the  soul 
as  well  as  the  skin.  She  likes  showers  of 
fragrant  talcum  powder,  too,  after  the 
bath. 

At  this  point  in  our  toast-and-tea  dis| 
cussion,  Miss  Rich  brought  out  her  bath 
oil  to  show  me  and  she  put  a  small  drop 
of  it  on  my  purse.  She  told  me  the  amus- 
ing story  of  how  it  put  one  of  the  hotel 
elevator  boys  "on  the  scent"  of  her  lost 
dog.  Of  course  it  wasn't  a  real  dog,  but 
just  a  woolly  toy  dog,  about  three  inches 
in  size.  She  carried  it  in  her  purse  as  a 
mascot  and  one  day  she  discovered  that 
she  had  lost  it,  as  one  is  apt  to  do  with 
mascots.  She  didn't  think  much  more 
about  it  until  a  day  or  so  later,  when  the 
elevator  boy  said  that  he  thought  one  of 
the  boys  had  found  her  dog.  Puzzled  for 
a  moment,  she  laughingly  responded  that 
she  hadn't  any  dog  to  lose.  Then  he  ex- 
plained that  he  only  meant  a  toy  dog  and 
the  reason  he  felt  pretty  sure  that  it  was 
hers  was  -because  it  had  her  "kind  of  per- 
fume." Thus  the  bath  oil  she  uses  has 
become  so  individually  her  own  expres- 
sion of  personality  that  people  recognize 
it  on  her  belongings  when  they  are  lost!  I 


NBC  Maestro  Frank  Tours  wields  a  mean  shaker  in  the  bar  in  his  own  hom 
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Miss  Rich  is  something  of  a  devotee 
of  creams  and  oils.  She  believes  that  the 
skin  needs  all  the  replenishment  of  oils 
that  it  can  get  in  view  of  the  combination 
of  steam  heat  and  the  modern  pace  of 
everyday  living  that  work  together  to  dry 
it  out.  Going  back  to  our  original  topic  of 
walking  in  the  rain,  Miss  Rich  ventured 
the  thought  that  rain  is  a  tonic  to  the 
complexion,  too.  It  is  something  of  an 
accepted  theory  that  the  characteristically 
lovely  complexion  of  the  Englishwoman 
may  be  accredited  in  part  to  the  moist 
English  climate.  The  famous  London  fog 
has  other  uses  than  as  a  coverage  for 
mystery  stories.  It  is  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise for  England's  lovely  ladies.  Instead 
of  the  soft  air  of  woods  and  meadows 
here,  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  a  heated 
box  all  through  the  winter — a  box  from 
which  the  moisture  has  been  exhausted. 
Moist  air  absorbs  very  slowly  the  water 
given  off  by  the  skin.  Dry  air  draws  it  off 
in  a  hurry.  Always  after  her  walk  in  the 
rain,  Miss  Rich  gives  her  thirsty  skin  a 
further  tonic  in  the  way  of  soft  cleansing 
cream.  And  she  has  a  truly  glowing  com- 
plexion. 

The  famous-figured  Irene  keeps  a 
weather  eye  out  on  her  diet.  Walking  isn't 
her  only  means  of  keeping  a  slim  figure. 
She  believes  that  most  women  eat  more 
than  they  need,  but  she  also  believes  that 
starvation  diets  are  ridiculous.  There  is 
a  happy  medium.  After  fasting,  generally 
comes  the  deluge  of  feasting.  Digestive 
storms  are  the  result.  Why  not  hold  to  a 
safe,  sane,  and  sensible  schedule? 

Miss  Rich  credits  part  of  her  success 
to  "telling  her  right  age  and  keeping  her 
hips  just  so."  And  she  has  been  good 
enough  to  make  out  for  me — and  more 
important,  for  you — a  sample  "Irene  Rich" 
diet.  It  lists  the  foods  that  she  chooses 
most,  and  the  foods  that  she  avoids.  It 
includes  her  own  breakfast,  luncheon,  and 
dinner  menus  and  adds  some  amusing  com- 
ments on  foods  and  beverages  in  general 
and  I'm  going  to  have  it  multigraphed  so 
that  each  of  you  can  have  a  copy  of  it. 
I  know  that  you  will  all  want  a  copy  of 
the  diet  that  keeps  so  famous  a  slim, 
svelte  figure  as  Irene  Rich's  in  condi- 
tion. You  can  make  a  notation  to  that 
effect  on  the  coupon  (for  your  conveni- 
ence) at  the  end  of  this  column. 

Maybe  because  I'm  writing  about  Irene 
Rich,  or  maybe  because  April  puts  me  in 
a  mood  for  "showers  of  blessings,"  I'm 
going  to  make  you  a  special  Easter  gift 
this  year.  It's  a  generous-sized  can  of 
[talcum  powder,  a  powder  so  smooth  that 
it  reminds  you  of  a  flower  petal,  and  a 
|  fragrance  so  lovely  that  it  reminds  you  of 
•  flower  gardens  after  a  warm  spring  rain. 
jThe  coupon  will  entitle  you  to  it,  with 
my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Easter. 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 
149  Madison  Avenue 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  your  gift  of  talcum 
powder. 


Name . . . 
Address . 


I  would  like  to  have  Irene  Rich's 
diet,  too,  for  which  I  enclose  a 
stamped  addressed  envelope.  □ 


End  "accident  panic" - 
ask  for  Certain-Safe 

Modess! 

The  Improved  Sanitary  Pad 


Try  N-O-V-0 — the  safe,  easy-to-use,  douche  powder  in  its  new  Blue  and  Silver  Box. 
Cleanses!  Deodorizes!  (Not  a  contraceptive.)  At  your  drug  or  department  store 
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WARREN 
WILLIAM 


Read  why  this 
well  known 
movie  star 
picked  the 
girl  with  the 
Tangee  Lips 

•  We  presented  warren  william  makes  the 
Mr.  William  to  lipstick  test  on  the  set  of  "The 
three  Invelv  t>irk  Gentleman  from  Big  Bend",  a 
ttiree  lovely  girls    Warner  Brothers  Production. 

. . .One  wore  the 

ordinary  lipstick  . . .  one,  no  lipstick  . . .  and  the 
third  used  Tangee.  Almost  at  once  he  chose  the 
Tangee  girl.  "I  like  lips  that  are  not  painted- 
lips  that  have  natural  beauty!" 

Tangee  can't  give  you  that  "painted  look"— 
because  Tangee  isn't  paint !  Instead  by  its  magic 
color  change  principle,  Tangee  changes  from 
orange  in  the  stick  to  the  one  shade  of  blush 
rose  to  suit  your  complexion.  Try  Tangee.  It 
comes  in  two  sizes,  39c  and  $1.10.  Or  for  a 
quick  trial  send  10c  for  the  Special  4-Piece 
Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

•  BEWARE  OF  SUBSTITUTES  .  .  .  irTim  you  buy. 
Don't  let  some  sharp  salts  person  switch  you  to  an  imi- 
tation . . .  there  is  only  one  Tangee.  But  when  you  ask  for 
Tannee . . .  be  sure  to  ask  for  tangee  natural.  There 
is  another  shade  called  'fanner  Theatrical,  but  it  is 
intend' d  only  tor  those  urhu  insist  on  eieid  color  and  for 
professional  use. 

T World's  Most  famous  lipstick 
HDS   THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 


FACE  POWDER 


Tonge 


tnins  the  mogir 
color  principle 


★  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM56 

417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  Ciry 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact,  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  10^  (»t«i»p»  or  coin).  15^in  Canada. 

Shri.  □  F'«h  □  R»<*el  □  Light  R.chel 

Name  


Address 
City  


Static 


Hoalce  (ZaltQl  Reveal*  -f/auptmann  7acti 
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house  at  Trenton.  Form  letters  were  sent 
to  all  working  on  the  case  with  the  re- 
quest that  all  clues  and  information  be 
sent  to  State  Police  headquarters.  Ellis 
Parker  received  one  of  these  letters,  ask- 
ing him  to  turn  over  to  Schwarzkopf  any 
evidence  he  might  have  in  his  possession. 
He  was  irked  at  receiving  a  form  letter 
instead  of  being  handled  with  powder  puffs 
and  kid  gloves.  That  may  partly  explain 
his  determination  to  unearth  evidence 
which  State  police  are  supposed  to  have 
overlooked. 

"The  information  which  Governor  Hoff- 
|  man  became  interested  in  is  all  old  stuff, 
the  answers  to  his  questions  already  being 
in  the  files.  Most  of  it  was  based  on  pure 
rumor — the  same  kind  of  stuff  which 
poured  in  from  everywhere  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  case. 

"The  police  surprised  me  by  doing  as 
well  as  they  did  with  the  footprints  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  whole  case. 
The  ground  surrounding  the  house  was  a 
sea  of  mud-tracks,  due  to  the  invasion  of 
photographers  and  reporters  as  soon  as 
the  alarm  was  given. 

"Everybody  was  under  suspicion.  One 
of  Colonel  Lindbergh's  closest  friends 
was  given  an  examination  which  amounted 
to  a  second-degnee,  almost.  Dr.  Condon's 
story  was  checked,  double-checked  and 
triple-checked.  The  background  of  Ollie 
Whatley,  the  butler,  was  checked  and  it 
stood  up.  Certainly  no  gang  was  in  on 
the  job. 

"One  thing,  which  never  leaked  out, 
was  discovered  after  Violet  Sharp  had 
committed  suicide.  It  was  found  that  she 
had  been  a  'party  girl'  and  frequently  at- 
tended parties  in  the  Bronx,  which  were 
largely  German  in  their  make-up.  Haupt- 
mann,  as  you  know,  is  a  German  and  lived 
in  the  Bronx.  His  wife  was  in  Europe 
at  the  time.  But  no  matter  how  diligently 
the  police  investigated,  they  could  unearth 
nothing  to  link  Violet  Sharp  with  Haupt- 
mann. 

"After  Violet  Sharp  was  found  a  sui- 
cide, an  examination  of  her  room  dis- 
closed ashes  in  the  hearth  which  indicated 
that  she  had  spent  an  hour  burning  papers 
before  taking  the  fatal  dose  of  poison. 
The  girl,  of  course,  may  have  been  driven 
to  suicide  by  the  fact  that  she  feared 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  loss  of  her 
job.  The  papers  she  burned  could  easily 
have  been  letters  which  were  personal, 
rather  than  evidence  of  anything  criminal. 
But  as  a  rule  human  nature  doesn't  act 
that  way  on  such  slight  provocation. 

"From  the  beginning,  it  was  obvious  that 
the  suspect  in  this  case  was  a  German. 
The  shaping  of  the  letters  and  the  phrases 
in  the  ransom  notes  were  distinctly  Teu- 
tonic. Long  before  Hauptmann  was  ar- 
rested, the  police  were  hunting  for  a 
German. 

"That  Hauptmann  wrote  the  ransom 
notes,  I  don't  doubt.  The  evidence  of  the 
hand-writing  experts  on  that  point  was 
overwhelming. 

"It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  case 
against  Hauptmann  could  have  been 
framed.    To  do  so  would  have  involved 


Lindbergh,  his  wife,  Schwarzkopf,  Con- 
don, Breckenridge,  Kohler,  the  wood  ex- 
pert, who  had  been  a  Government  man  for 
years,  and  probably  hundreds  of  others. 
The  police  would  all  have  had  to  be  im- 
plicated in  it  and  if  it  had  been  framed,  so 
many  people  would  know  about  it  that 
there  surely  would  have  been  a  leak  some- 
where by  now. 

"I  agree  with  some  who  insist  that  the 
State  failed  to  place  Hauptmann  definitely 
at  the  scene  of  the  crime.  It  rests  on  the 
word  of  Amandus  Hockmuth,  as  against 
that  of  Hauptmann.  Hockmuth,  eighty- 
seven  years  old,  is  reputed  to  have  failing 
eyesight — but  I  visited  him  at  his  home, 
and  he  showed  me  where  he  stood  when  he 
saw  the  car  which  he  says  contained 
Hauptmann.  I  held  up  a  newspaper  and  he 
was  able  to  read  the  masthead  at  twenty 
feet,  a  vision  certainly  strong  and  clear 
enough  to  see  the  face  of  a  man  in  a  car 
which  passed  as  close  to  him  as  he  says 
the  car  containing  Hauptmann  did." 

Another  revelation  by  Carter  was  that 
the  actual  arrest  of  Hauptmann  almost  was 
bungled.  After  Hauptmann  had  been  traced 
to  his  Bronx  home,  detectives  set  up  a  vigil 
in  a  vacant  house  across  the  street. 

"Lieutenant  Finn,  of  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department,  almost  spoiled  the  plans 
by  his  insistence  on  making  a  premature 
arrest,"  said  Carter.  "There  were  New 
York  City  Police,  New  Jersey  State  Police 
and  G-men  in  the  raiding  party.  Finn  was 
all  for  crossing  the  street  to  arrest  Haupt- 
mann then  and  there. 

"Lieutenant  Keaton,  of  the  Jersey  State 
force,  advised  against  it.  There  was  a 
heated  argument  before  Finn  was  convinced 
it  was  better  to  play  the  waiting  game  a 
bit  longer.  After  the  decision  was  made, 
the  watchers  saw  Hauptmann  drive  up.  put 
his  car  in  the  garage  and  go  into  the 
house.  Had  the  house  been  raided  when 
Finn  desired,  Hauptmann  might  have  been 
able  to  get  away. 

"It  was  decided  to  pick  Hauptmann  up 
the  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  A  carl 
load  of  New  Jersey  State  Police,  one  of 
Federal  men  and  one  of  New  York  City-' 
Police,  took  positions  down  the  block  from 
Hauptmann's  house  in  the  direction  opl 
posite  to  that  which  Bruno  would  take  itti 
going  to  work.  The  plans  were  to  over* 
take  him  and  arrest  him  in  his  car.  . 

"Finn  was  late  in  arriving.  Before  he 
reached  the  scene,  Hauptmann  had  started 
to  drive  away  from  his  home.  As  Haupt- 
mann's car  swung  down  the  street,  the  car 
with  the  New  Jersey  State  Police  officer!! 
swung  out  of  concealment  and  followed. 
The  car  with  the  Government  men  came' 
next  and  then  the  car  with  the  New  York  ' 
City  Police.  Finn  arrived  just  as  that  carj 
was  preparing  to  pull  away. 

"The  three  cars  were  trailing  Haupt- 
mann's machine  in  single  tile,  but  Kinnf 
ordered  the  car  in  which  he  was  Hdinfj 
to  pull  out  of  line,  pass  the  car  with  the 
G-men  and  draw  abreast  of  the  New  Jersey] 
car. 

"'Where  are  you  going?'"  shouted  Finjpl 
in  a  voice  that  could  have  been  heard  opj 
Long  Island. 
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Little  star,  Joyce  Walsh,  sings,  plays 
character  roles  and  tap  dances  on  a 
number  of  NBC  programs.  She  is 
seven  years  old  and  made  her  radio 
debut  when  she  was  two  and  a  half. 

"Hauptmann  apparently  saw  the  dis- 
turbance in  his  mirror,  for  he  increased  his 
speed  and  started  to  draw  away.  He  was 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  giving  the 
police  the  slip  when  his  flight  was  blocked 
by  an  ash-truck. 

"The  New  Jersey  car  pulled  alongside 
Hauptmann's  halted  car  and  Keaton  slipped 
into  the  seat  alongside  of  Hauptmann. 

"You're  under  arrest,"  he  told  Haupt- 
mann. 

"What  for?"  demanded  Bruno. 
"For  passing  a  red  light !"  said  Keaton, 
slipping  handcuffs  on  him.  Thus  was  Bruno 
Richard  Hauptmann  taken  into  custody 
for  the  murder  of  Baby  Charles  Augustus 
Lindbergh." 

For  the  information  of  those  who  never 
heard  of  Carter  before  he  became  widely 
known  through  his  connection  with  the 
Lindbergh  case,  he  was  born  in  Baku, 
Russia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
in  the  days  of  the  czars,  when  Russia  was 
more  conservative  in  its  policies  than  it 
is  today.  He  is  of  English-Irish  descent. 
His  father  was  British  consul  at  Baku 
when  Boake  was  born.  He  has  been 
broadcasting  for  six  years  from  WCAU 
and  is  now  on  the  air  every  night  but 
Saturday  and  Sunday  on  a  news  program 
sponsored  by  Philco. 

Before  becoming  a  radio  news  commen- 
tator, Carter  was  a  newspaper  man  and  a 
good  one,  too.  He  worked  on  the  Phila- 
delphia News  and  also  the  Bulletin  in  that 
city.  He  also  did  a  turn  on  the  Tulsa 
World  and  on  London  dailies.  Ai  radio 
editor  of  the  news,  Carter  appeared  be- 
fore the  microphone  frequently  and  his 
crisp,  resonant  British  accent  made  him  a 
favorite  overnight.  A  commercial  con- 
tract was  the  natural  aftermath. 

Carter  worked  on  the  Lindbergh  kid- 
napping exactly  as  a  good  reporter  should 
work.  When  Colonel  Schwarzkopf  in- 
structed all  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Police 
working  on  the  case  to  maintain  silence, 


Every  woman  should 
make  this 
Pinhole 
Odor  Test 


If  you  deodorize  only— because  it 
is  easy  and  quick— you  will  always 
have  an  unpleasant,  stale  "armhole 
odor"— test  yourself  tonight  by 
smelling  your  dress  at  the  armhole 


THE  more  fastidious  you  are,  the  more 
surprised  and  shocked  you  may  be 
when  you  realize  that  you  cannot  prevent 
"armhole  odor"  unless  your  underarm  is 
kept  dry  as  well  as  sweet. 

Tonight,  as  soon  as  you  take  off  your 
dress,  smell  the  fabric  under  the  arm.  No 
matter  how  careful  you  are  about  deodor- 
izing your  underarm,  you  may  find  that 
your  dress  carries  the  embarrassing  odor  of 
stale  perspiration. 

This  is  bound  to  happen  if  you  merely 
deodorize.  Creams  and  sticks  are  not 
made  to  stop  perspiration.  They  do  not 
keep  the  underarm  dry,  so  perspiration 
collects  and  dries  on  the  fabric  of  your  dress. 

And  the  very  next  time  you  wear  that 
dress,  the  warmth  of  your  body  brings  out 
an  unpleasant,  stale  odor. 

Only  one  way  to  be  SURE 

Women  who  care  deeply  about  good  groom- 
ing know  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  true 
underarm  daintiness.  They  insist  on  the 
complete  protection  of  Liquid  Odorono. 


WOMEN  who  want  to  be  sure  their 
dresses  are  free  from  "armhole 
odor"  gently  close  the  underarm 
pores  with  Liquid  Odorono. 


With  Odorono,  not  even  the  slightest  drop 
of  moisture  can  collect  on  your  dress  to 
spoil  the  pleasant  impression  that  you 
would  otherwise  make. 

Odorono's  action  is  entirely  safe  .  .  .  ask 
your  doctor.  It  works  by  gently  closing  the 
pores  in  that  little  hollow  of  the  underarm. 
Perspiration  is  merely  diverted  to  less  con- 
fined parts  of  the  body  where  it  may 
evaporate  freely  and  inoffensively. 

No  more  ruined  frocks 

It  takes  a  little  longer  to  use  Odorono,  but 
it  is  well  worth  your  while.  In  the  end  you 
save,  not  only  embarrassment  but  your 
lovely  clothes  as  well!  You  do  away  forever 
with  those  horrible  underarm  stains  that 
even  the  cleaner  cannot  remove,  that  can 
ruin  expensive  frocks  and  coat  linings  in  just 
one  day's  wearing.  And  there  is  no  grease  to 
stick  to  your  clothes  and  make  them  messy. 

Odorono  comes  in  two  strengths.  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  need  be  used  only 
twice  a  week.  Instant  Odorono  (Colorless) 
is  for  especially  sensitive  skin  or  emergency 
use — to  be  used  daily  or  every  other  day. 
On  sale  at  all  toilet-goods  counters. 

If  you  want  to  feel  the  utter  security  and 
poise  that  Odorono  brings,  send  for  the  two 
sample  vials  and  leaflet  on  complete  under- 
arm dryness  offered  below. 
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NOT  long  ago  I  was  like  some  friends  I 
have...  low  in  spirits. .  .run-down. . . 
out  of  sorts  . . .  tired  easily  and  looked  ter- 
rible. I  knew  I  had  no  serious  organic  trou- 
ble so  I  reasoned  sensibly ..  .as  my  experi- 
ence has  since  proven .  . .  that  work,  worry, 
colds  and  whatnot  had  just  worn  me  down. 

I  had  been  listening  to  the  S.S.S.  Radio 
Program  and  began  to  wonder  if  my  trou- 
ble was  not  lowered  strength  in  my  blood. . . 
I  started  a  course  of  S.S.S.  Tonic  Treat- 
ment. .  .at  the  end  of  ten  days  I  noticed  a 
change ...  I  followed  directions  faithfully . . . 
a  tablespoonful  before  each  meal. 

The  color  began  to  come  back  to  my  skin 
. .  .1  felt  better. .  .1  did  not  tire  easily  and 
soon  I  felt  that  those  red-blood-cells  were 
back  to  so-called  fighting  strength. 

The  confidence  mother  has  always  had  in 
S.S.S.. .  .which  is  still  her  stand-by  when 
she  feels  run-down. .  .convinced  me  I  ought 
to  try  this  Treatment. .  .it  is  great  to  feel 
strong  again  and  like  my  old  self. 

Much  more  could  be  said ...  a  trial  will 
thoroughly  convince  you  that  this  way,  in 
the  absence  of  any  organic  trouble,  will  start 
you  on  the  road  to  feeling  like  yourself 
again.  You  should  soon  enjoy  again  the  sat- 
isfaction of  appetizing  food... sound  sleep 
...steady  nerves... a  good  complexion... 
and  renewed  strength. 

There  is  no  guess  work  in  the  S.S.S.  Tonic 
Treatment. .  .decades  of  popular  accept- 
ance and  enthusiastic  words  of  praise  by 
users  themselves  speak  even  louder  than 
the  scientific  appraisal  of  the  progressively 
improved  S.S.S.  product  which  has  caused 
millions  to  say  to  their  friends — 
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under  penalty  of  losing  their  jobs,  the 
troopers  became  targets  for  the  newspaper- 
men. The  reporters  kept  seeking  informa- 
tion on  various  angles,  but  the  troopers 
remained  mum. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  reporters, 
through  the  papers,  found  fault  with  the 
police.  Carter  sized  up  the  situation  quick- 
ly and  was  friendly  in  his  radio  comments 
about  the  New  Jersey  State  Police.  As  a 
result,  he  occasionally  received  important 
tips  on  angles  of  the  case. 

"I  played  ball  with  the  State  Police  and 
they  played  ball  with  me,"  explained  Car- 
ter when  I  interviewed  him  in  his  offices  in 
Station  WCAU  in  Philadelphia.  "It's  the 
old  story — you  can  catch  more  flies  with 
sugar  than  you  can  with  vinegar. 

"Because  of  this,  I  saw  the  famous 
ladder  when  it  was  brought  from  Hope- 
well to  Trenton  about  March  6th  or  8th, 
long  before  anybody  else  saw  it.  I  was 
working  in  the  State  Police  headquarters 
at  Trenton — everybody  had  been  barred 
from  the  Hopewell  home  of  the  Lind- 
berghs, immediately  after  the  kidnapping. 

"A  police  official,  whose  name  I  think 
it  best  not  to  reveal,  came  into  my  office 
and  said :  'Now,  Boake,  follow  me  up- 
stairs and  walk  into  a  room  up  there.  Go 
to  a  closet,  open  the  door,  shut  it  behind 
you  and  take  a  look  for  yourself.  Remem- 
ber, I  know  nothing  about  it.' 

"I  did  as  I  was  instructed  and  saw  the 
ladder  in  the  closet.  There  was  a  light  there 
and  I  was  able  to  examine  it  carefully.  I 
then  distinctly  saw  the  four  nail-holes  in 
what  became  the  famous  'Rail  16'  of  the 
ladder,  which  the  defense  insists  were 
planted  there  just  before  Hauptmann  was 
brought  to  trial." 

That  revelation  indicates  how  close 
Carter  was  to  the  police.  The  following 
incident  should  make  plain  the  respect  in 
which  the  commentator  was  held  by  others 
connected  with  the  case.  After  the  jury 
had  rendered  its  verdict  of  guilty  in  the 
first  degree,  it  was  brought  back,  closely 
guarded,  to  the  third  floor  of  the  Fleming- 
ton  hotel  where  it  had  been  shut  up  in- 
communicado for  the  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  of  the  trial. 

Naturally  there  was  a  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  reporters  and  news  com- 
mentators to  interview  the  jury.  Everybody 
wanted  to  know  what  facts  had  inclined 
it  to  its  verdict.  But  five  State  troopers 
guarded  the  stairway  leading  to  the  third 
floor.  Carter,  who  worked  on  the  second 
floor  with  the  radio  equipment  of  WCAU, 
was  among  those  barred. 

Finally  the  jury  sent  out  word  that  it 
wished  to  see  Carter,  and  permission  was 
given  Boake  to  visit  the  jury.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  first  person,  not  officially  con- 
nected with  the  trial,  who  spoke  to  that 
panel  in  forty  days. 

"I  really  was  embarrassed,"  declared 
Carter,  "when  word  was  brought  to  me 
that  the  jury  wished  to  see  me,  but  I  didn't 
allow  my  embarrassment  to  keep  me  from 
making  the  visit !  They  told  me  how  they 
vainly  had  tried  to  eavesdrop  on  my 
broadcasts  by  putting  their  ears  to  the  floor 
of  their  rooms — and  they  expressed  great 
relief  that  the  strain  of  the  trial  was  over. 

"One  juror,  No.  7,  I  think,  had  held  out 
for  life  imprisonment,  but  finally  swung 
around  to  the  view  of  the  other  eleven 
and  the  final  verdict  was  unanimous  for  the 
death  penalty.  They  told  me  that  they  held 
a  meeting  each  night  and  went  over  the  evi- 


dence presented,  arguing  about  different 
points  and  finally  accepting  only  such 
facts  as  seemed  irrefutable,  always  with 
the  understanding  that  if  anything  turned 
up  later  in  the  trial  to  disprove  any  facts 
they  already  had  accepted,  they  would 
discard  the  previous  evidence.  In  other 
words,  they  worked  with  open  minds  and 
I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that  their  honesty 
and  integrity  is  beyond  question. 

"I  think  that  Dave  Wilentz  went  a  bit 
har-wire  in  his  summation,  but  I  believe 
the  reason  was  that  the  State  had  so  much 
evidence  that  it  did  not  need  to  use  all  of 
it.  One  of  the  most  suspicious  of  all 
Hauptmann's  acts,  not  brought  out  at  the 
trial,  was  to  re-plaster  an  attic  entrance  in 
the  center  of  his  bedroom  and  then  cut 
another  entrance  to  the  attic  in  the  ceiling 
of  his  closet. 

"Hauptmann  is  definitely  of  the  ego- 
maniac type.  This  complex  may  have 
prompted  him  to  kidnap  the  Lindbergh 
baby  so  as  to  prove  that  he  was  a  greater 
man  than  America's  best  known  public 
hero. 

"Remember,  the  man  made  three  efforts 
to  get  into  this  country  before  he  finally 
succeeded,  an  indication  of  fierce  deter- 
mination. He  went  through  the  World 
War,  certainly  an  embittering  experience, 
and  then  returned  to  the  misery  of  post- 
war Germany,  forced  to  resort  to  stealing 
to  survive. 

"He  is  a  hard  man  and  a  cold  one.  For 
example :  During  one  of  the  recesses  at 
his  trial,  he  preceded  the  sheriff  through 
a  passage  where  the  photographers  daily 
had  snapped  pictures  of  Hauptmann  and  his 
guard.  On  this  particular  day,  the  sheriff 
lagged  a  little  behind  and  Bruno  turned 
to  him  and  called :  'Hurry,  sheriff,  or  you 
won't  get  your  picture  taken  to-day!' 
That's  pretty  cool  stuff  for  a  man  who  is 
on  his  trial  for  his  life. 

"Hoffman  says  that  a  'staggering'  sum 
was  spent  by  the  State  Police  in  conduct- 
ing the  investigation.  The  Governor  tries 
to  spread  a  false  impression.  From 
March,  1932,  until  September,  1934 — from 
the  day  the  baby  was  kidnaped  until 
Hauptmann  was  arrested — the  expenditures 
were  less  than  $38,000  more  than  its  not! 
mal  budget  would  have  been  for  that 
period.  In  other  words,  the  State  Police 
spent  only  an  additional  §1,250  per  montfl 
in  its  investigations.  It's  'staggering'  in 
its  modesty  ! 

"Major  Schoeffel,  who  was  sent  to 
Europe  to  check  on  stories,  traveled  from 
America  to  London,  to  Berlin,  to  Vienna, 
back  to  London  and  then  returned  her* 
His  expenses  were  only  $900.  I  mention 
that  to  show  that  the  State  Police  were  not 
throwing  money  about  recklessly. 

"Here's  something  else  to  bear  in  mind 
— Wilentz  is  a  Democrat  and  Hoffman  is 
a  Republican.  Schwarzkopf  and  Hoffman 
grew  up  together.  Both  arc  of  (h  i  man 
descent  and  both  can  be  stubborn. 

"When  Hoffman  was  Motor  Vehicle] 
Commissioner  of  New  Jersey,  he  attempted 
to  set  up  a  separate  police  force  to  handle 
traffic  violations,  patrol  the  roads,  etflj 
Schwarzkopf  maintained  that  this  would 
take  away  from  the  State  Police  dutifl 
which  rightfully  belonged  to  them  aA 
there  would  be  no  sense  to  it.  The  bat 
never  got  to  the  floor  of  the  State  Senate! 

"Then  Parker  wanted  to  establish  a  NeM 
Jersey  Scotland  Yard  to  conduct  all 
criminal   investigations.    Again  Schwarffl 
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Stuart  Churchill,  young  tenor,  fea- 
tured for  several  years  with  Waring's 
Pennsylvanians,  now  is  starred  in  the 
new    Musical    Reveries,    on  WABC. 

kopf  fought  the  idea,  and  this  hill  like- 
wise never  reached  the  Senate  floor. 

"Schwarzkopf  founded  the  New  Jer- 
sey State  Police  fourteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  the  head  of  it  ever  since,  but  it 
has  been  no  bed  of  roses.  Colonel  Mark 
O.  Kimberling,  who  was  his  assistant,  re- 
opened the  famous  Hall-Mills  case  the 
day  before  Schwarzkopf  returned  from  a 
'vacation  in  South  America.  When  that 
fizzled,  Kimberling  got  out  of  the  State 
Police  and  later  was  made  Superintendent 
:of  Prisons. 

"Schwarzkopf  always  has  been  reap- 
pointed head  of  the  State  Police  by  every 
governor,  regardless  of  political  affiliations. 
He's  up  for  reappointment  again  in  June 
ttuid  it  is  doubtful  that  he  will  be  removed. 
Any  other  name  which  is  submitted  can  be 
Vetoed  by  the  Senate  and  efforts  are  being 
nade  to  pass  legislation  to  continue  him 
•n  office  upon  the  Senate's  say-so." 
\  Another  amazing  revelation  by  Carter 
Was  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  received  over 
600,000  letters  the  first  month  of  the  kid- 
laping.  Boake  says  the  letters,  which 
x>ured  in  at  the  rate  of  10,000  a  day,  are 
Ik  great  example  of  a  cross  section  of 
America's  mind  at  work. 

"From   bankers    to   hoboes,  everybody 
vrote   with   advice   on   the    case,"  said 
Carter.    "These   letters   would   make  an 
imazing  book  if  they  ever  were  published. 
They    contained    tens    of    thousands  of 
:lues,'  including  those  of  people  who  in- 
erpreted  their  own  dreams  to  reveal  the 
piding  place  of  the  baby. 
'  ^  "I  have  thought  for  a  long  time,  like 
:  iovernor  Hoffman,  that  there  might  have 
een  two    more  people  involved    in  the 
•  rime — a   man   and   a   woman.  Perhaps 
s  le  man  might  be  the  dead  Ollie  Whatley. 
j  f  so,  the  chances  are  it  never  will  be  de- 
y  nitely  known.    Perhaps  the  woman  could 
^ave    been    Mrs.    Hauptmann— this,  of 
urse,  is  pure  conjecture — against  whom 
^  [auptmann    could    not    give  testimony, 
A  ince  a  husband  is  restrained  by  law  from 
?  :stifying  against  his  own  wife,  and  vice 
H  ersa." 

The  End 


f  3i: 


Ann  knows  it  pays  to  guard 
against  Cosmetic  Skin 


STALE  rouge  and  powder  not 
thoroughly  removed  cause 
Cosmetic  Skin  —  dullness,  tiny 
blemishes,  enlarged  pores. 

Use  cosmetics  all  you  wish!  But 
never  go  to  bed  without  using  Lux 
Toilet  Soap.  Its  ACTIVE  lather  re- 
moves every  trace  of  pore-choking 


dust,  dirt,  stale  cosmetics.  During 
the  day,  too,  before  you  renew  your 
make-up,  use  this  gentle  soap  to 
keep  skin  soft  and  smooth. 


Bett£  Davis 

WARNER  8  ROTH  E  RS  STAR 
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NOTHING  COULD  BE  EASIER 

Norforms  are  small,  conven- 
ient, antiseptic  suppositories 
completely  ready  for  use.  They 
require  no  awkward  apparatus 
for  application.  They  leave  no 
lingering  antiseptic  smell 
around  the  room  or  about  your 
person.  They  are  dainty  and 
feminine,  soothing  and  deodor- 
izing. Many  women  use  them 
for  th  is  deodorizing  effect  alone. 


EvERY  DAY,  more  and  more  wo- 
men are  adopting  Norforms  as  the  most 
modern,  convenient  and  satisfactory  form 
of  feminine  hygiene. 

Norforms  are  easy-to-use  antiseptic 
suppositories  that  melt  at  internal  body 
temperature,  and  spread  a  protective,  sooth- 
ing film  over  delicate  internal  membranes 
— an  antiseptic  film  that  remains  in  effec- 
tive contact  for  many  hours. 

0  A  distinctive  and  exclusive  feature  of  Nor- 
forms is  their  concentrated  content  olPara- 
hydrecin —  a  powerful  yet  harmless  antisep- 
tic developed  by  Norwich,  makers  of  Un- 
guentine.  Parahydrecht  kills  germs,  yet  Nor- 
forms are  positively  non-injurious.  There  is 
no  danger  of  an  "over-dose"  or  "burn." 

MILLIONS  SOLD  EVERY  YEAR 

Send  for  the  Norforms  booklet  "The  New  Way."  It 
gives  further  facts  about  modernized  feminine  hy- 
giene. Or,  buy  a  box  of  Norforms  at  your  druggist's 
today.  1 2  in  a  package,  with  leaflet  of  instructions. 
The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co.,  Norwich,  New  York. 


NORFORMS 


io&5t  to  the  Jle.die5 
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Known  to  Physicians  as  "Vagiforms' 


roles,  good  plays.  Even  the  finest  actress 
today  often  faces  two  or  three  seasons  in 
a  row  without  a  successful  part  or  a  long 
run.  And  few  actresses  are  cast  in  more 
than  one  play  a  year — even  though  that 
one  show  may  run  only  a  few  weeks. 

The  radio  star,  however,  is  confronted 
with  neither  of  these  disadvantages.  She 
doesn't  find  herself  in  the  blinding  white- 
light  of  publicity  that  the  movie  star  must 
constantly  face.  And  with  as  many  as 
two  hundred  radio  programs  listed  for  a 
single  afternoon  and  evening,  there  is 
small  danger  of  the  star  of  the  air  being 
unable  to  find  roles  or  suitable  vehicles. 

"It  wasn't  always  so  easy  for  the  ladies 
in  radio,  though,"' says  Mr.  Boles.  "At 
first,  the  men  played  a  mean  trick  on  them. 
Men  made  a  microphone,  a  mechanism, 
that  broadcast  male  voices  well  but  didn't 
transmit  feminine  voices  successfully. 

"I  think  right  now  that  ladies  deserve 
more  credit  than  men  for  the  present  high 
development  of  the  radio  mechanism.  For 
when  the  sopranos  squeaked,  the  ladies 
squawked.   And  the  engineers  got  busy! 

"Because  of  imperfections  in  the  mech- 
anism, until  quite  recently  a  woman  had 
to  have  a  certain  type  of  voice  in  order 
to  enjoy  radio  success.  The  low,  croony 
voice  was  popular  then  because  the  mike 
was  kindest  to  it.  But  today  there  are  no 
such  limitations.  And  the  exquisite  voices 
of  sopranoes  like  Grace  Moore  and  Mar- 
garet Speaks  travel  over  the  air-waves  as 
truly  as  the  contraltoes." 

Every  member  of  the  Boles  family  is 
an  ardent  radio  fan.  In  their  California 
home,  there  is  a  radio  in  every  room. 

"Even  have  one  in  the  kitchen  pantry 
for  the  cook,"  says  John.  "That  way, 
everyone  connected  with  the  household 
can  listen  to  his  or  her  favorite  program. 
My  own  favorite  way,  however,  is  to  get 
in  the  car,  turn  on  the  radio  and  drive 
slowly  through  the  country  while  I  listen." 

It  is  interesting  that  this  man.  who  to- 
day lives  almost  constantly  with  music 
and  drama,  started  out  to  be  a  surgeon. 
Unlike  most  radio  artists,  however,  John 
Boles  did  make  the  college  glee  club.  But 
nobody  except  his  girl,  Marcelite,  thought 
his  voice  particularly  good.  Marcelite 
thought  everything  about  John  was  won- 
derful!  (She  still  does.) 

In  1917,  just  before  John  was  to  grad- 
uate from  the  University  of  Texas,  the 
United  States  declared  war.  And  John  en- 
listed. Overseas  as  a  doughboy,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  talent  for  languages 
and  could  speak  French,  Italian,  German 
and  Spanish  fluently.  He  was  transferred 
at  once  to  the  intelligence  department  and 
spent  twenty-two  precarious,  exciting 
months  with  the  A.  E.  F.  as  a  spy. 

In  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  in  Havre,  Boles 
discovered  that  people  liked  to  hear  him 
sing.  The  hut  was  filled  with  a  tired,  dirty- 
crowd  just  back  from  the  front.  The  boys 
yelled  for  a  song.  Shyly  and  with  misgiv- 
ings, John  rose  to  his  feet  and  obliged. 

When  the  song  was  ended,  a  soldier 
came  up  to  him  and  said :  "You  have  a 
fine  voice,  a  great  talent.  If  this  war  ever 


ends,  go  back  and  make  use  of  it."  John 
found  out  later  that  the  soldier  who  spoke 
to  him  had  been  a  famous  singing  teacher 
in  London. 

When  the  war  finally  ended,  John  got 
back  to  Texas  and  Marcelite  as  fast  as 
he  could.  He  asked  Marcelite  to  marry 
him  and  told  her  that  he  wasn't  going  to 
be  a  surgeon  after  all,  he  was  going  to  be 
a  singer.  Marcelite  said  she  thought  it 
would  be  wonderful  to  marry  a  singer. 

Broadway  was  hard  to  crack.  But  when 
John  finally  landed  a  role  in  the  musical 
comedy,  Little  Jesse  James,  he  was  an 
over-night  sensation.  Radio,  as  a  medium 
of  entertainment,  was  unknown  then.  So, 
when  the  show  closed,  John  turned  to 
movies.  He  got  into  silent  pictures  on  the 
strength  of  his  looks.  But  he  never  was 
really  happy  in  silents.  Even  today,  while 
gathering  laurels  in  dramatic  films  such 
as  A  Message  to  Garcia,  he  admits  he'd 
rather  combine  singing  with  his  acting. 
He  was  delighted  recently  when  he  had 
three  songs  to  sing  in  the  Lux  Radio 
Theater's  version  of  the  drama,  Green 
Grow  the  Lilacs.  He  has  a  gorgeous  voice 
and  he  wants  to  use  it. 

He  loves  radio  work.  And  when  in  New 
York  recently,  on  a  vacation,  he  found  it 
difficult  to  refuse  the  radio  offers  of 
"guest  artist  performances"  that  were 
made  him.  He  would  have  enjoyed  broad- 
casting every  night ! 

But  he  had  Marcelite  here  with  him, 
to  remind  him  that  this  was  a  vacation — 
their  first  in  several  years, — and  let's  go 
dancing ! 

Don't  forget,  that  when  John  Boles 
toasts  the  ladies,  his  first  and  prettiest 
speech  goes  to  Marcelite,  and  Marcelite. 
Jr.,  and  little  Janet. 

For  this  favorite  among  the  ladies  may 
tune  in  a  singer  and  listen,  enraptured  tcj 
her  song.  But,  privately,  he  lives  pretty  | 
much  within  the  charmed  circle  of  tlj 
three  important  ladies  who  make  up  hi; 
very  happy  family. 


Lucille  Wall,  NBC  dramatic  actress, 
The  Boss's  Secretary  in  A7w<'  to  l  iv 
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today  is  excellent,"  Previn  says.  "Fczv 
dance  bands  can  compete  successfully  with 
a  symphony  orchestra.  And  radio  can 
claim  credit  for  popularizing  good  music. 
My  own  Sunday  night  program  has  given 
all  types  of  music  a  chance  and  I  know 
that  classical  selections  win  as  large 
audiences  as  do  our  most  popular  tunes." 

A  RADIO  ROLE  MADE  REAL 

An  evidence  of  radio's  practical  benefit 
to  humanity  may  be  seen  in  Helen  Hayes' 
current  activities.  Helen  transferred  into 
actual  practice  her  fictitious  activities  as 
guardian  of  foundling  babies,  in  her  re- 
cent role  of  Penelope  Edwards  in  The 
New  Penny.  She  has  become  a  member 
of  the  Child  Placing  and  Adoption  Com- 
mittee of  the  New  York  State  Charities 
Aid  Association. 

Through  her  radio  work  this  popular 
'young  actress  has  become  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  orphaned  young- 
sters and  has  volunteered  to  participate  in 
the  campaign  to  raise  $50,000  to  help  care 
for  the  orphaned  children  while  homes  are 
being  sought  for  them. 

NEW  STAR 

S  Frank  Fay,  who  made  his  bow  on  the 
Rudy  Vallee  Fleischmann  Variety  Hour, 
clicked  so  solidly  with  the  listening  pub- 
lic that  he  was  signed  for  thirteen  weeks 
(with  that  program  and,  in  addition,  for 


his  own  series,  to  start  in  July,  for  Stand- 
ard Brands,  Inc. 

Frank,  long  a  headliner  in  vaudeville 
and,  more  recently,  in  motion  pictures, 
was  chosen  by  the  radio  editors'  poll  as 
the  leading  new  star  of  1936. 

Oddly  enough,  the  "outstanding  New 
Star"  award  in  the  annual  poll  of  radio 
editors  every  year  has  gone  to  a  per- 
former who  first  appeared  at  the  micro- 
phone in  the  Vallee  Variety  Hour.  Joe 
Penner  was  the  winner  in  1933,  when  vot- 
ing in  this  category  was  initiated,  Helen 
Jepson  in  1934  and  Bob  Burns  in  1935. 
These  artists  made  their  radio  debuts 
with  Vallee. 

SHE  REMEMBERED  THE  TUNE 

Marie  De  Ville,  that  charming  young 
lady  ivhose  portrait  appears  on  another 
page  in  this  issue,  got  her  start  in  an  un- 
usual way.  Marie  zvas  employed  in  the 
Music  Rights  Division  of  WGAM  in 
Cleveland,  which  is  affiliated  with  WJZ. 
One  day  in  Radio  City  an  argument  arose 
over  a  certain  song.  To  settle  it  an  offi- 
cial of  WJZ  phoned  WGAM.  Made 
answered.  She  couldn't  remember  the 
name  of  the  song  but  she  remembered  the 
tune  and  sang  it  over  the  wire.  Impressed 
with  the  quality  of  her  voice,  the  listening 
official  promptly  invited  Marie  to  come  to 


Radio  City  to  sing  on  the  air.  So  now  you 
may  hear  her  lovely  contralto  on  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays  over  the  NBC  net- 
work. 

PINCH  HITTING  FOR  JESSICA 

Lucille  Manners,  mezzo-soprano  soloist 
with  Leo  Spitalny  on  The  Melody  Lingers 
On,  has  taken  Jessica  Dragonette's  place 
with  the  Cities  Service  Orchestra  for  six 
weeks,  beginning  March  6th,  while  Jessica 
is  on  vacation.  She  also  has  several  solo 
spots  on  both  networks. 

TAIL-WAGGERS 

Two  new  additions  to  the  recently  or- 
ganized "doggy"  club,  known  as  the  Tail- 
Wagger  Foundation  of  America,  are  Dick 
Powell's  wolf  dog,  Ranger,  and  Frances 
Langford's  Skeets.  Thousands  of  dogs 
less  famous  than  Ranger  and  Skeets  are 
being  enrolled  as  Tail-Waggers.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  prosecute 
dog-poisoners,  and  other  enemies  of  man's 
best  friend. 

TAKING  THE  AIR 

Lucy  Monroe,  lovely  soprano  star  of 
NBC's  American  Album  of  Familiar 
Music,  continues  to  refuse  all  offers  of 
film  roles  in  Hollywood  productions.  Also 
she  has  refused  a  straight  dramatic  role 
and  another  in  a  musical  production. 


Pep  up  your  digestion 
with  B  E  E  M  A  N'S . . .  You 


enjoy  its  fresh 
delicious  tlavor 
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THE  TIME  OF  MONTH  CAN'T 
DICTATE  TO  MODERN  GIRLS: 


The  modern  girl  doesn't  decline  an 
invitation  just  because  of  the  time  of 
month!  She  knows  how  to  keep  going, 
and  keep  comfortable  —  with  Midol. 
For  relief  from  painful  periods,  this  is 
all  you  have  to  do: 

Watch  the  calendar.  At  the  very 
first  sign  of  approaching  pain,  take 
a  Midol  tablet  and  drink  a  glass 
of  water,  and  you  may  escape  the 
expected  pain  altogether.  If  not,  a 
second  tablet  should  check  it  within 
a  few  minutes. 

Midol's  relief  is  lasting ;  two  tablets 
should  see  you  through  your  worst 
day.  Yet  Midol  contains  no  narcotic 
and  it  forms  no  habit.  But  don't  be 
misled  by  ordinary  pain  tablets  sold 
as  a  specific  for  menstrual  pain! 
Midol  is  a  special  medicine,  offered 
for  this  particular  purpose. 

You  will  find  Midol  in  any  drug 
store,  it  is  usually  right  out  on  the 
counter. 

So,  look  for  those  trim,  aluminum 
boxes  that  make  these  useful  tablets 
easy  to  carry  in  the  thinnest  purse 
or  pocket. 


One  reason  is  that  Lucy  has  been  act- 
ing on  the  professional  stage  ever  since 
she  got  out  of  High  School.  Another 
reason  is  that  she  thinks  radio  ivork  is 
"more  regular."  And,  most  important  of 
all,  she  likes  radio  best. 

GOOD  SPORT 

Ray  Jones,  who  plays  the  part  of  the 
hard-boiled  electrician  in  Molly  of  the 
Movies,  recently  took  a  trip  to  Kentucky 
to  shoot  quail.  Instead  of  shooting  them, 
however,  he  helped  the  local  farmers  to 
feed  the  birds,  who  were  starving  because 
of  unusually  severe  weather  and  heavy 
snowfalls. 

SPEAKING  OF  SPORTS 

Matthew  Crowley,  CBS's  "Buck 
Rogers,"  is  a  crack  tennis  player. 

Irving  Kauffman,  "Lazy  Dan."  is  a  vet- 
eran fisherman  and  has  caught  some  enor- 
mous brook  trout. 

Phil  Baker  and  Walter  O'Keefe  both 
lay  claims  to  championships  in  quoits  and 
javelin  throwing. 

Jerry  Cooper,  newest  of  the  romantic 
singing  stars,  once  held  down  first-base  on 
a  semi-pro  baseball  team  in  New  Orleans. 
Also  he  never  misses  a  big  fight  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden. 

Frank  Crumit  .  .  .  Well,  when  you  think 
of  Frank,  you  think  of  a  golf  course,  ac- 
cording to  his  wife,  Julia  Sanderson.  He 
shoots  a  score  in  the  low  seventies. 

Nino  Martini,  handsome  CBS  singing 
star,  was  the  ace  man  of  a  Rugby  team 
in  Verona,  Italy.  He  also  is  an  expert 
gymnast,  bicyclist  and  horseman. 

Leslie  Howard,  romantic  matinee  idol, 
is  a  polo  enthusiast.  He  keeps  a  string 
of  polo  ponies  and  gives  a  very  fair  ac- 
count of  himself  on  Hollvwood  playing 
fields. 

Frank  Parker  also  is  a  polo  fan  and 
plays  with  a  prominent  team  on  Long 
Island. 

Ted  Husing  has  played  football,  bas- 
ketball, tennis,  baseball  and  soccer.  The 
Husing  bones  having  aged  a  bit,  he  now 
confines  his  interest  in  sports  to  reporting 
them  at  the  mike.  Occasionally  he  takes 
a  fling  at  tennis. 

"THIS  IS  LOWELL  THOMAS—" 

"The  policy  of  my  program  always  has 
been  to  cover  every  slant,  the  important 
things,  the  major  happenings  of  politics, 
war  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  the 
sidelights  of  personality,  romance,  adven- 
ture and  comedy. 

"I  ivas  not  long  on  the  air  when  I  be- 
came a-ware  that  my  fan  mail  was  from 
many  kinds  of  people — it  is  so  dizrrse  in 
tone  and  feeling  and  concerns  so  many 
topics  so  far  apart." 

AND  THIS  IS  FRANK  MUNN 

Who  cherishes  these  aphorisms,  clipped 
from  an  old  calendar: 

"Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never 
falling,  but  in  rising  every  time  we  fall." 
(Goldsmith.) 

"The  ripest  peach  hangs  highest  on  the 
tree."     (James  Whitcomb  Riley.) 

"An  acre  of  performance  is  worth  the 
whole  world  of  promise."  (Howell.) 

"Fortune  does  not  change  men,  it  only 
unmasks  them."     (Mme.  Riccoboni.) 


BOYS'  HERO 

To  a  certain  extent  he  changes  with  the 
seasons — as  baseball,  football,  winter  sports 
and  other  notable  events  capture  the< 
imagination  of  youth.  But  Captain  Tim 
Healy,  founder  and  leader  of  NBC's 
Stamp  Club,  remains  a  constant  idol  to 
the  boys  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  his 
audience. 

Hundreds  of  requests  for  personal  ap-i 
pearances  pour  in  upon  Captain  Tim,  and 
whenever  he  accepts  one  there  is  an  un- 
usual quality  of  mutual  friendship  and 
mutual  interest  when  the  boys  and  their 
hero  meet  and  talk  together. 

On  one  such  occasion,  while  appearing 
at  Marshall  Field's  in  Chicago,  a  boy 
brought    Captain   Tim   his   stamp  book. 
The  book,  Captain  Tim  discovered,  was 
an  old  family  album,  in  which  the  family 
births,   deaths,  marriages  and  other  imM 
portant  family  data  were  recorded.  The^ 
blank  pages  were  filled  with  stamps.  As 
he  turned  the  pages,   Captain  Tim  saw! 
that  they  were  filled  with  rare  and  val-1 
uable  old  stamps.    The  boy's  father  and 
mother   confessed   their   complete  ignor-| 
ance  of  the  value  of  the  stamp  collection, 
which  they  regarded  only  as  a  pastime  for 
their  son — and  they  were  amazed  when 
Captain  Tim  told  them  that  the  stamps 
in  the  book  were  worth  several  thousands 
of  dollars. 

BITS  ABOUT  BROADCASTS 

Have  you  heard  tlte  "goofus"  in  Don 
Bestor's  orchestra?  It's  an  instrument 
shaped  out  of  bone,  with  holes  on  the  side, 
and  is  played  by  shifting  the  finger-tips 
over  these  perforations.  It  sounds  like 
a  cross  between  a  harmonica  and  a  kazoo. 

Those  dizzy  recipes  which  Tizzic  Lish 
dispenses  on  the  Al  Pearcc  and  His  Gang 
program  are  written  only  four  hours  be- 
fore broadcast  time.  Tizzie  urites  them 
in  long-hand  and  reads  them  on  the  air 
from  the  original  copy. 

Jerry  Belcher  believes  that  there  could 
be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  popularity. 
Jerry,  who  interrogates  with  Parks  John- 
son on  the  Vox  Pop  program,  says:  "Sup- 
pose everyone  stayed  at  home  to  listen  to 
our  program.  Where  should  icr  find  the 
Man-in-thc-strect  to  anszcer  our  ques- 
tions?" 

The  "four  Esses  and  Mitzi"  are  foud 
footed  members  of  the  Norsemen  quartet. 
"Stiffy,"  "Skippy"  and  "Spook"  are  wire* 
haired  terriers.  "Spot"  has  one  of  those 
scrambled  pedigrees.    "Mitzi"  is  a  collie. 

BITS  ABOUT  BROADCASTERS 

Although  she  prefers  French  cooking 
to  her  native  Spanish,  Countess  Olga  Al- 
bani,  star  of  Life  Is  a  Song,  is  famed 
among  her  friends  for  her  preparation  of 
a  Spanish  style  chicken  and  frequently 
gives  post-broadcast  parties,  at  which  she 
prepares  great  pots  of  it. 

Rachel  Carley,  French  singing  star  of 
Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best-dressed  women  in  radio. 
She  says  her  wardrobe  consists  of  twel 
evening  dresses,  six  sports  dresses  and  si 
demi-dresses.  (Sorry,  but  we  arc  unei 
lightened  as  to  what  a  domi-dress  isl) 

A  filling  station  attendant,  filling  lh<  I 
gas  tank  of  Maestro  Freddie  Rich's  en 
one  day,  noticed  the  violin  in  his  couf  ' 
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"I  used  to  play  one  myself,"  said  he, 
"but  now  I  work  for  my  living." 

Celia  Branz,  contralto,  came  to  America 
as  a  Russian  emigrant  and  earned  money 
working  as  a  factory  hand  to  pay  her  tui- 
tion fees  at  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music. 

Walter  O'Keefe,  Columbia  comic  and 
pride  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  noticed 
the  name  "O'Keefe"  on  the  license  card 
of  a  Manhattan  taxicab  driver. 

"Got  any  folks  in  Connecticut,  driver?" 
asked  Walter. 

"Yeah,  and  even  that's  too  near!"  came 
the  reply. 

Walter  leaned  back  to  read  his  paper. 

Betty  Lou  Gerson  won  her  Thespian 
spurs  at  an  amateur  night  performance 
in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  long  before 
Major  Bowes  began  giving  amateurs  their 
chance. 

Another  who  got  her  start  in  an  ama- 
teur contest  is  Durelle  Alexander.  It  was 
in  Dallas,  Texas,  when  Durelle,  then  five 
years  old,  won  first  prize.  Three  years 
later  she  made  her  professional  debut  with 
the  Hollywood  Junior  Follies  in  Los  An- 
geles. Now,  at  seventeen,  she  is  a  stage 
veteran  of  nine  years'  experience,  and  is 
personality  singer  with  Paul  Whiteman's 
Musical  Varieties. 

E.  C.  Segar,  creator  of  Popeye,  the 
Sailor,  was  a  paperhanger  before  he  be- 
came an  artist.  He  originated  the  comic 
strip  in  1926,  after  taking  a  correspond- 
ence course  in  cartooning.  A  native  of 
Chester,  Illinois,  he  now  lives  in  Santa 
Monica,  California — while  Popeye  lives  in 
the  newspapers,  in  the  movies  and  on  the 
air,  earning  handsome  dividends. 

SOUND  AND  SENSE 

Because  Kenny  Baker  sounds  that  way 
in  his  dialogue  with  Jack  Benny,  he  is 
billed  as  "the  timid  tenor."  Physically  he 
belies  that,  being  a  robust  six-footer. 

Lawrence  Tibbett  believes  that  the 
future  of  American  music  lies  in  the  hands 
of  instructors  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. The  famous  baritone  is  backing 
a  movement  to  send  leading  singers  to 
give  instruction  at  such  institutions,  free 
of  charge. 

SHOES 

Nobody  is  going  to  step  into  Ed  Wynn's 
shoes — no,  indeed! 

Old  Gulliver,  the  Traveler,  (Ed  Wynn), 
has  been  wearing  this  pet  pair  for  twenty- 
nine  years  and  he  means  to  keep  on  wear- 
ing them.  Ed  bought  them  for  five  dollars 
in  1907.  Since  then,  he  says,  he's  spent 
about  tzvo  thousand  dollars  to  keep  them 
in  repair.  They're  sice  16  and  comfort- 
able, and  they're  lucky,  Ed  thinks. 

—AND  ALL  THE  KING'S  MEN 

Most  radio  stars  are  satisfied  with  one 
program  on  the  air — or  maybe  two.  But 
here's  a  group  of  singers  featured  on  four 
separate  programs.  They  are  known  as 
The  King's  Men,  The  King's  Merry  Men, 
The  King's  Guard — and  so  on. 

As  The  King's  Guard,  they  shine  on 
Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  on  the 
Aspirub  program.  On  Thursdays  they 
are  a  bright  feature  of  the  Ed  Wynn  pro- 
gram. On  Fridays  you  may  hear  them 
j  with  the  Socony  show.  And  on  Sundays, 
5  as  The  King's  Men,  they  are  in  Paul 
Whiteman's  Musical  Varieties. 

Their  names  are  John  Dodson  (his  last 
name  is  Blunt,  but  he  doesn't  use  it),  Rad 
Robinson,  Ken  Darby  and  Bud  Lynn. 
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Now  Replace  All  Your  Shabby  Window 
Shades  .  .  .  BUY  10  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 


Here's  startling  proof  that  you  need 
■^no  longer  pay  high  prices  to  get 
beauty  and  dignified  appearance  in  win- 
dow shades.  A  remarkable  new  process 
called  "Lintone' '  now  gives  to  CLOPAY 
fibre  shades  the  actual  appearance  of  gen- 
uine linen !  In  actual  test  3  out  of  4  seeing 
a  new  CLOPAY  LINTONE  beside  a 
$1.50  shade  only  four  feet  away  thought 
the  LINTONE  was  the  cloth  shade! 

If  no  one  can  see  any  difference  in 
the  looks,  why  pay  the  big  difference 
in  price?  Millions  of  women  have  found 


that  CLOPAY  15c  shades  wear  as  well 
as  cloth  shades.  Now  they  look  as  well, 
too.  A  15c  LINTONE  will  never  crack, 
ravel  or  pinhole.  It  will  soil  no  quicker 
than  the  costliest  shade  and  when  it 
does  you  can  afford  to  change  at  once 
— always  have  spic  and  span  shades  at 
a  cost  you  will  hardly  notice.  See  the 
CLOPAY  LINTONES,  15c  (rollers  10c  ad- 
ditional) now  in  all  "b  and  10"  and  most 
neighborhood  stores.  Write  for  FREE 
SAMPLES  of  material.  The  CLOPAY 
CORP.,  1555  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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because  she  gave  hers  up  the  day.  she  took 
the  Lohengrin  leap.  Both  of  these  girls 
are  wives  of  ace  comedians.  Both  are 
young,  with  a  modern  young  woman's  view- 
point on  life.  Both  met  their  husbands  while 
working  behind  the  footlights.  Both  are 
still  pretty  and  talented.  But  the  big  dif- 
ference between  them  is  that  one  says 
"yes,"  the  other  "no"  to  the  question :  "Can 
a  marriage  successfully  stand  tivo  ca- 
reers?" So  let's  hear  both  sides. 

"Yes!"  Says  Portland  Hoffa 

Portland,  dressed  in  a  chic  tailleur,  sat 
on  her  modern  white  couch  in  her  smart 
apartment  high  up  in  one  of  New  York's 
smart  skyscraper  hotels. 

"Because  I  work  with  Fred,  I  understand 
his  moods,  the  pressure  his  work  inflicts 
upon  him,  the  thousand  and  one  little  duties 
it  imposes  upon  him,"  Portland  said. 

"Careers  sometimes  prove  to  be  stern 
taskmasters.  For  instance,  Fred  will  leave 
in  the  morning  and  promise  to  be  home 
at  a  certain  time  for  dinner.  Very  often 
he  won't  come  home  until  hours  after  he'd 
been  expected,  without  even  phoning  me. 

"A  stay-at-home  wife  might  fuss  and 
fume,  might  grow  jealous,  might  misun- 
derstand or  grow  resentful  ©f  this  career 
that  takes  up  so  much  of  his  life.  Doubts 
may  form.  She  will  start  to  nag  him,  a 
quarrel  will  follow  and  in  the  end  there  is 
a  wide  rift  between  them. 

"But  because  I  know  so  well  what  his 
work  requires  of  him,  I  understand  com- 
pletely. Perhaps  he  got  immersed  in  some 
program  idea — perhaps  there  was  an  over- 
flow of  amateurs  to  interview — perhaps, 
well,  I  know  all  of  the  perhapscs  that 
might  have  detained  him.  You  see,  with  me 
there  are  no  doubts  or  fears,  or  jealousies. 

"There  have  been  many  pleasures  we  have 
had  to  forego  because  of  the  program. 
For  instance,  the  summer  before  last,  we 
were  on  the  air  every  single  week.  That 
meant  we  had  to  be  in  the  city  every  day. 
No  vacations,  no  week-ends  in  the  coun- 
try, no  escaping  the  horrible  heat  of  the 
city.  We  couldn't  even  rent  a  house  in 
the  country  because  we  had  to  stay  within 
beck  and  call  of  the  studio.  Most  of  our 
friends  were  away,  sending  us  picture  post- 
cards to  torture  us  some  more !  Staying 
in  the  sweltering  city  was  no  fun.  But 
I  stood  it,  and  gladly,  because  our  work 
required  us  to  be  here. 

"But  speaking  frankly,  I  wonder  what 
would  have  happened  if  I  weren't  on  the 
program  with  Fred.  If  I  had  nothing  to 
do  but  knit — and  complain.  I  might  have 
gone  to  the  country  and  left  Fred  alone 
in  the  city  to  swelter  by  himself,  or  I  might 
have  become  so  irritable  that  I  would  have 
killed,  by  nagging,  his  incentive  to  work. 
After  all,  we're  all  motivated  by  circum- 
stances and  that  would  have  been  the 
human  way  to  act.  But,  working  along 
with  Fred  and  being  cheerful  about  it,  I 
know  I  lessened  the  burden  for  him. 

"The  important  factor  for  career-minded 
wives  to  remember  is  this :  Don't  let  the 
interest  in  your  own  career  overshadow 
your  interest  in  your  husband  or  his  job. 
That  is  the  only  pitfall  that  endangers  a 
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marriage  of  this  kind.  My  career  hasn't 
prevented  me  from  finding  time  to  prepare 
a  home-cooked  dinner  many  evenings. 

"Look  at  the  marriages  of  some  of 
radio's  most  famous  couples.  Jack  and 
Mary  Livingstone  Benny.  Jane  and  Good- 
man Ace  of  the  Easy  Aces.  Gracie  Allen 
and  George  Burns.  You'd  have  to  look 
far  and  wide  before  you  could  find  more 
devoted  couples  than  these.  Mary  and 
Jane  and  Gracie  all  understand  their  hus- 
bands through  working  hand  in  hand  with 
them. 

"After  a  hard  day's  rehearsing,  Fred  is 
tired — but  then,  so  am  I.  We  both  are 
perfectly  content  to  spend  a  quiet  evening 
at  home.  The  day  after  the  program, 
there's  a  load  lifted  off  our  minds.  We 
both  feel  like  going  out  to  celebrate.  You 
see,  neither  one  of  us  has  to  give  in  to  the 
other.  But  you  know  what  happens  in  so 
many  other  homes.  The  husband  has  been 
working  all  day  and  wants  to  come  home 
to  any  easy  chair  and  slippers.  But  wifie 
has  been  cooped  up  at  home  all  day  and 
in  the  evening  she  wants  to  go  out.  The 
result  is  a  round  of  arguments,  ending 
with  one  giving  up  to  the  other. 

"Fred  and  I  play  and  work  together. 
We've  been  doing  it  throughout  the  eight 
years  of  our  married  life,  and  I  wouldn't 
change  it  for  the  world.  Neither  would 
he.  Two  careers  seem  to  go  well  with  our 
marriage — and  long  may  it  continue  I" 

"No.'"  Says  Mrs.  Phil  Baker 

(Continued  from  page  48) 
the  other  road. 

"So  it  was  with  me.  When  I  first  met 
Phil,  I  was  Peggy  Cartwright,  a  dancer 
and  actress  with — I  was  told — a  promis- 
ing future.  I  had  just  come  over  from 
London  where  I  had  appeared  in  several 
important  productions.  Here  in  New  York, 
I  had  hoped  to  realize  my  stage  ambitions. 
After  we  were  married,  I  came  to  the 
crossroads  of  my  life.  On  one  side  was 
my  career,  with  perhaps  fame,  glory  and 
personal  success.  The  other  road  led  to 
a  home  with  children,  leading  the  life  of 
millions  of  other  wives  and  mothers  who 
live  in  the  glory  of  their  husbands  and 
children.  Which  road  should  I  take? 

"It  didn't  take  me  long  to  decide  and  I 
never  have  regretted  my  choice." 

We  were  sitting  in  the  living-room  of 
the  Bakers'  beautiful  country  home  in 
Mamaroneck,  in  the  heart  of  Westchester 
County,  New  York.  The  house  is  circled 
on  all  sides  by  tall  trees.  Mrs.  Baker  is 
a  beauty  of  the  Dresden-doll  variety.  Tiny, 
fragile  and  flower-like.  It  isn't  difficult 
to  believe  that  she  might  have  achieved 
great  fame  and  success  on  the  stage.  She 
looked  out  of  the  window  to  watch  "Miss 
Muffet,"  their  little  three-year-old  girl  play- 
ing on  the  lawn  with  Stuart  Henry,  two. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  with  a  wave  to  her 
children,  "one  can't  be  a  careerist  and  a 
conscientious  mother  besides.  If  I  had  pur- 
sued my  ambitions,  I  never  would  be  able 
to  live  out  here.  Too  far  away  from  New 
York.  I'd  have  to  make  my  home  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  so  that  I  would  be  with- 
in easy   reach  of  the  theatrical  district, 


and  my  children's  activities  would  be 
limited  to  strolls  in  Central  Park.  But  here 
the3r  can  romp  and  play  unrepressed,  like 
the  active,  healthy  children  they  are. 

"And  Phil  loves  his  home,  too.  Phil, 
you  know,  has  been  a  part  of  Broadway 
so  long  that  he  had  forgotten  what  it  was 
to  sit  down  to  a  cozy  family  dinner,  com- 
pletely relaxed  and  at  peace  with  the 
world.  Before  this  it  was  restaurants, 
hotels  and  a  hasty  bite  snatched  here  and 
there.  He's  been  on  the  go  all  the  time.  No 
real  home,  but  a  hotel  room.  And  hotel 
rooms,  let  me  tell  you,  can  be  very  cheer- 
less and  lonely.  But  if  I  didn't  devote  all  of 
my  time  to  make  this  house  a  home,  Phil 
wouldn't  have  the  enthusiasm  that  he  has 
to  be  here  with  the  children  and  me.  I 
received  one  of  the  most  flattering  com- 
pliments the  other  day  when  Phil's  sister 
told  me  that  she  never  had  seen  him  look 
so  happy  as  he  has  these  past  few  years 
since  we've  been  married.  I  can  only  credit 
it  to  the  fact  that  now  he  has  restful,  nor- 
mal surroundings  which  few  theatrical 
folks  have. 

"But  don't  you  see,  if  I  were  pursuing 
my  own  career,  how  impossible  all  that 
would  be?  Instead  of  harmony,  there 
would  be  friction.  Instead  of  calm,  there 
would  be  jitters.  There  might  be  a  clash 
of  ambitions.  Jealousies  might  arise.  I  j 
would  be  pursuing  my  own  career,  wrap- 
ped up  in  my  own  dreams,  having  very 
little  time  or  sympathy  to  spare  for  Phil's 
work.  My  career  might  lead  me  in  one 
direction,  Phil's  in  another. 

I  always  have  been  with  Phil.  When  he 
was  broadcasting  in  Chicago,  there  was  I.  j 
When  he  suddenly  had  to  come  to  New  | 
York,  I  packed  up  and  came  with  him. 
If  I  were  tied  down  to  a  career,  it  might  j 
say:  'Don't  go  here!  You  can't  go  there!'] 
I'm  happiest  when  I'm  with  Phil  and  the 
babies  and  I  want  to  feel  free  to  go  with 
them  anywhere — at  a  moment's  notice. 

"Why  do  you  read  of  so  many  divorces  [ 
resulting  from  the  union  of  two  independ- 
ent careerists?  Hollywood  divorces,  they'rel 
called.  Temperament,  for  one  thing.  Theref 
is  no  temperament  problem  in  our  home. 
I  am  busy  with  my  work;  Phil  with  his. I 
But  my  work  is  concerned  with  making! 
Phil  happier,  for  I  am  busy  creating  aj 
peaceful  atmosphere  in  the  home  so  that  ht\ 
can  smooth  out  the  tangles  of  the  day. 

"You  know  of  dozens  of  marriages  be-| 
tween  a  famous  man  and  woman,  both  oil 
whom  have  clung  to  their  careers.  WhtJ 
percentage  of  these  couples  has  children! 
Very  few,  you'll  admit.  Making  Phil 
happy,  keeping  the  children  healthy,  man 
ing  our  house  a  home  in  every  sense  dt 
the  word,  is  my  career.  And  if  I've  sua 
ceeded,  it  means  more  to  me  than  seeing  mf 
name  up  in  lights.  For  as  far  as  a  cared 
and  marriage  go,  I  repeat  the  famous  quc| 
tation :  Ncz-cr  the  twain  shall  meet." 

So  there  we  have  the  words  of  PeggJ 
Cartwright  Baker,  whose  marriage  to  Phil 
like  that  of  Portland  and  Fred,  is  held  tf 
as  being  one  of  the  happiest  in  the  ra<|f 
world. 

You've  heard  both  sides,  now  what  wou'J 

you  say  ? 
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complexion  of  her  race — and  the  romantic 
title  that  refuses  to  be  discarded ! 

For  "Countess  Albani"  has  become  a 
nickname,  almost  a  first  name.  It  was  un- 
der that  name  that  she  won  fame,  estab- 
lished herself.  Her  sponsor  seems  more 
than  justified  in  asking  her  to  keep  it 
professionally.  Privately,  her  American 
name  is  infinitely  sweeter,  dearer  to  her. 

But  life  has  not  always  been  easy  for 
the  little  Spanish  girl.  She  came  through 
disappointment  and  sorrow  to  her  present 
place  in  the  sun — perhaps  that  is  why  she 
appreciated  it,  with  a  deep  and  abiding 
gratitude  and  joy. 

In  the  beginning,  she  had  no  idea  at 
all  of  singing  as  a  career.  As  a  little  girl, 
she  dreamed  of  going  on  the  stage,  but 
always  as  a  dramatic  actress.  However, 
she  sang  as  naturally  as  a  bird,  in  a  high, 
clear  soprano,  a  light  falsetto  voice,  and 
briefly  studied  singing,  under  Gabriel 
Sibella,  who  was  a  famous  teacher  of  fa- 
i  mous  students — Bori  and  Alda  were  num- 
bered among  his  pupils.  Under  his  tute- 
lage, Olga  sang  the  Bell  Song  from 
Lakine. 

The  high  point  of  her  girlhood  was  her 
meeting  with  Sophie  Breslau,  concert  and 
opera  singer,  who  was  to  be  her  first  men- 
tor, her  greatest  critic,  her  dearest  friend. 
iThe  death  of  Madame  Breslau  this  past 
winter  was  a  great  shock,  an  irremediable 
loss.    But  her  teachings,  her  counsel,  her 


Olga,    Countess   Albani,    has  an- 
other name  that  is  dearer  to  her — 
Mrs.  H.  Wallace  Caldwell. 


ideals,  have  become  a  part  of  Olga's  life, 
a  part  of  her  very  self. 

"It  was  she  who  taught  me  that  if  you 
have  a  lovely  voice  but  nothing  to  give,  no 
mind,  no  depth,  the  voice  won't  mean 
very  much,  or  for  very  long,"  Olga  ex- 
plained, and  added,  with  controlled  emo- 
tion: "She  herself  gave  so  much,  so 
much !" 

It  was  her  first  deep,  personal  loss  and 
adjustment  was  not  easy.  Scheduled  for 
a  trip  to  Florida,  she  flew  instead  to  New 
York,  to  the  funeral  of  her  dearest  friend. 
Heartbreak  and  inexpressible  sorrow  were 
hers  that  night  as,  just  before  leaving,  she 
sang,  with  tears  in  her  voice,  Schubert's 
Ave  Maria. 

A  month  of  intensive  study  with  Madame 
Breslau  had  started  her  on  her  career,  a 
month  spent  in  her  teacher's  home,  work- 
ing ardently,  tirelessly,  under  her  under- 
standing direction.  The  result  was  Olga's 
first  theatrical  engagement,  in  the  leading 
role  of  Sigmund  Romberg's  opera,  ATew 
Moon. 

And  after  New  Moon,  it  was  Sophie 
Breslau  again  who  introduced  her  pro- 
tege to  George  Engles  of  N.B.C.,  through 
whom  Olga  embarked  upon  her  present 
career. 

New  York  was  still  home,  still  the  cen- 
tre of  all  her  interests  and  ambitions,  but 
although  her  voice  was  winning  renown 
and  her  small  aristocratic  feet  seemed  se- 


The  Throat  Tested  Cigarette 


Scienti 

enabled  Pnmp 
place  personal  opinion  with 
this  scientific  fact: 

Philip  Morris 
Cigarettes  have  been  PROVED 
by  actual  tests  on  the  human 
throat  measurably  and  definitely 
milder  than  ordinary  cigarettes. 

A  fact  ethically 
presented  to  and  accepted  by 
the  medical  profession. 

NO  OTHER  CIGARETTE  CAN 
MAKE  THIS  STATEMENT! 
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curely  set  upon  the  ladder  of  fame,  her 
heart  was  heavy.  She  had  been  married 
very  young  to  the  Italian  Count  Albani 
and  had  a  young  son,  Guardo,  whom  she 
passionately  adored — it  was  after  Guardo's 
birth  that  the  range  of  her  voice  changed, 
the  lower  notes  gaining  strength  and  sweet- 
ness. But  the  marriage  was  a  failure  and, 
bewildered  and  unhappy,  she  sought  solace, 
forgetfulness  in  work. 

So,  when  finally  the  opportunity  came  to 
go  to  Chicago,  she  welcomed  it  gladly, 
even  though  it  meant  leaving  home  and 
friends.  She  was  singing  on  the  Cities 
Service  program  when  she  was  first  asked 
to  make  a  guest  appearance  on  the  Real 
Silk  program.  After  two  such  appear- 
ances, she  was  invited  to  sing  regularly 
on  this  program  for  a  period  of  thirteen 
weeks.  These  weeks  stretched  into  thirty- 
nine.  .  .  . 

She  had  dreaded  the  break  but  recognized 
the  wonderful  opportunity  and  her  own 
need  of  a  change. 

"And  I  found  such  nice  people  here, 
I  feel  so  at  home !"  she  exclaimed  en- 
thusiastically. "Of  course  I  felt  lonely  at 
first  but  in  a  little  while,  I  was  having 
the  time  of  my  life — I  felt  as  if  I  were 
eighteen  again !" 

In  Chicago,  thus,  she  found  a  new  satis- 
faction in  her  work,  and  soon  was  to  find 
also  a  newer,  deeper  satisfatcion  in  her 
private  life. 

"I  am  such  a  lucky  girl,"  she  declared 
fervidly.  "I  have  such  a  happy  home  life, 
such  fun,  such  a  darling  husband — hand- 
some, brilliant,  young — " 

Her  voice  trailed  off,  but  her  eyes  glowed 
radiantly. 

He  comes  of  an  old  Chicago  family,  her 
husband.  His  name  is  H.  Wallace  Cald- 
well, he  is  tall  and  fair,  with  light  blue 
eyes — as  Nordic  as  she  is  Latin !  His 
father  is  a  bank  director,  his  mother  a 
former  St.  Louis  society  girl.  He  him- 
self is  an  engineer,  a  graduate  of  Cornell, 
and,  during  the  war,  an  aviator  and  the 
inventor  of  a  bombing  device.  And  now, 
to  the  amazement  of  his  conservative  par- 
ents and  the  delight  of  his  sympathetic 
bride,  he  is  intensely  interested  in  politics. 
During  the  winter  he  worked  hard  and 
long  for  the  Republican  nomination  as 
Governor  of  Illinois — the  April  primaries 
will  decide  the  winner,  but,  Olga  declares : 
"Whether  he  wins  the  nomination  or  not, 
it  has  been  grand  experience  and  a  lot 
of  fun!" 

She  is  enormously  interested  in  her  hus- 
band's political  career,  finds  this  new  game 
completely  fascinating. 

"Of  course,  it  is  hard  work  and,  right 
now,  I  see  so  little  of  Wally.  We  can't 
entertain  or  go  places  together,  he  is  so 
busy,  so  tied  down.  I  wait  up  for  him — 
night  after  night,  it  is  anywhere  from  two 
to  three-thirty  when  he  comes  home.  Then 
we  sit  the  rest  of  the  night  talking !"  She 
laughed.  "It's  such  fun — but  we'll  both 
need  a  good  rest  when  it  is  over!" 

All  her  own  ambitions  depend  on  the 
outcome  of  the  April  primaries  and  the 
subsequent  elections.  Nothing,  of  course, 
would  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  her 
singing.  "Wally"  is  as  interested  in  her 
career  as  she  is  in  his  and  as  proud  of 
her  and  as  anxious  for  her  to  continue  her 
own  work  as  an  unselfish  young  husband 
could  be.  But  her  vague  plans  for  a  trip 
to  Hollywood  and  the  making  of  a  musical 


picture  are  to  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
she  knows  whether  or  not  her  husband  is 
to  run  for  governor. 

The  Lady  in  Black,  a  musical  short 
which  she  made  last  year  was  very  sue 
cessful  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she 
eventually  will  find  time  for  a  full  length 
picture,  whether  she  is  to  preside  over 
the  Governor's  mansion  or  not ! 

But  absorbed  as  she  is  in  her  husband' 
career,  present  and  future,  Olga  is  no 
neglecting  her  own.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
she  is  studying  harder  right  now  than  sh 
has  for  several  years.    The  sweet  voic 
which  she  always  has  used  so  naturally 
without  effort  or  forcing,  is  now  bein 
intensively  trained  for  an  opera  role.  I 
is  natural,  inevitable,  that  she  should  thin 
of  singing  the  title  role  of  Carmen,  he 
favorite  opera — and  what  a  vivid,  glowing 
alluring  Carmen  she  would  be!  With  he 
dark  Spanish  beauty,  her  expressive  eyes 
mobile  features  and  quick,  graceful  body, 
she  is  well  equipped  to  reveal  with  emo- 
tional intensity  her  dramatic  conception  of 
the  part,  as  well  as  to  interpret  it  with  her 
warm,  lovely  voice. 

And  like  everything  else  in  which  she 
interests  herself,  she  is  finding  this  work 
fun,  in  spite  of  the  demands  already  made 
upon  her  time. 

Her  part  on  the  Real  Silk  program  re- 
quires a  rehearsal  on  Friday  and  a  second 
brief  rehearsal  on  Sunday,  followed  by 
the  two  regular  broadcasts,  one  at  nine 
p.  m.,  eastern  standard  time,  and  the 
other  at  midnight,  eastern  time,  to  cover 
eastern  and  western  outlets.  In  addition, 
she  comes  into  Chicago  from  her  Oak 
Park  home  three  or  four  times  a  week  for 
her  music  lessons  and  frequently  practices 
at  home  in  the  evening,  with  her  accom- 
panist. She  finds  her  study  of  the  opera 
absorbing  and  is  looking  forward  eagerly 
to  studying  the  dramatic  side  of  her  role 
with  Mary  Garden,  before  her  appearance 
on  the  opera  stage  next  season. 

Meanwhile  plans  also  are  shaping  for  a 
concert  tour  through  the  middle  west.  This 
is  not  a  new  departure,  for  a  few  years 
ago  she  gave  a  series  of  concerts,  traveling 
at  that  time  in  the  north  and  south,  the 
middle  west  and  east.  And  enjoying  it 
thoroughly. 

Asked  if  she  thought  the  classical  trend 
now  noticeable  on  radio  programs  would 
last,  she  answered :  "I  say  'yes,'  because  I 
hope  so,  devoutly!  There  is  so  much 
beauty  in  the  fine  old  things — they  have 
survived  because  they  are  worth  while, 
they  have  proved  themselves.  I  love  them, 
I  love  all  old  things — sometimes,  for  in- 
stance, it  seems  to  me  I  absorb  something 
just  from  being  in  the  room  with  thefl 
fine  old  books  in  our  library  .  .  , 

She  speaks  several  languages  fluen 
loves  to  read  in  French  and  Italian 
loves  to  include  in  her  concert  prograi 
the  familiar  German  songs  and  the  Russitl 
which  she  sings  in  French.  But  she  loves, 
too,  the  simpler  songs,  old  and  modern 
lyrics,  the  best  of  the  modern  popular 
songs,  some  of  which  she  has  translate 
into  Spanish. 

"Lullabies,  perhaps,  suit  my  voice  besd 
she  commented  in  that  soft  speaking  vol 
that  is  very  like  her  singing  voice — so  NH 
it  that  recently  a  telegraph  operator,  u  h< 
had  listened  to  the  Sunday  night  progra: 
recognized  her  over  the  phone,  from 
speaking  voice  alone,  before  she  gave 


nth/,  I 
and 
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name.  (She  does  not  speak,  under  the  pres- 
ent program  arrangement  and  her  fans 
miss  that  warm,  low  voice — the  only  lack 
in  an  otherwise  delightful  program.) 

"Of  course  you  don't  mind  an  audience," 
I  suggested,  "with  your  stage  experience — " 

She  shook  her  head.  "I  don't  pay  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  audience.  I  love 
to  work.  I  could  rehearse  all  day  and  be 
happy.  No  one  means  a  thing  to  me  at 
the  time  of  singing  !" 

"And  you  never  had  'mike  fright'?"  I 
queried. 

"Fright — personal  fright — yes.  But  not 
of  the  'mike'.  To  me,  it  is  warm  and 
friendly.  I  don't  think  when  I  stand  in 
front  of  it.    I  just  feel — I  want  to  pour 

<  out  everything  that  is  lovely  and  beautiful 
to  it.  I  am  singing  my  song — that  is  all 
that  matters.  I  sing  with  the  same  fervor, 
the  same  intensity  at  rehearsal  as  I  do 
when  an  audience  is  present.  It  is  the  act 
of  singing  that  counts — the  love  of  it!" 

But  before  concert  or  movie  plans  ma- 
ture, Olga  and  'Wally'  plan  a  restful  va- 
cation in  Honolulu.  They  will  leave  when 
the  program  ends,  this  spring — and  after 

(the  primaries — and  will,  before  they  re- 
turn, visit  the  coffee  plantation  of  Olga's 
father  in  Puerto  Rico.  There,  too,  they 
will  see  for  the  first  time  the  new  home 
built  of  Olga's  dreams,  from  the  proceeds 
of  her  success  in  her  own  career.  For  she 
has  acquired  five  acres  of  her  own  and  has 
built  a  lovely  Spanish  house — a  delightful 
retreat  for  these  two  ambitious,  hard- 
working people ! 

"It  has  a  patio,  of  course,"  she  described 
it  eagerly,  "and  I  have  mango  trees  and 

jalligator  pears — and  I  am  going  to  have 

la  grapefruit  orchard,  too." 

She  was  enthusiastic,  but  that  is  only 
for  vacations.  A  deeper  enthusiasm  is  re- 
served for  the  beautiful,  spacious  Caldwell 
home  in  Oak  Park,  an  attractive  Chicago 
suburb,  where  she  now  lives.  She  is  more 

•than  contented  there.   And  busy,  too. 

"It  doesn't  run  itself,"  she  murmured, 
smiling.  "But  it  is  such  a  lovely  place — 
it  has  been  in  the  Caldwell  family  for 

rthirty-five  years — and  there  is  a  great  yard 
for  the  children — " 

I  For  there  are  two  children  now.  The 
jLatin  Guardo  has  a  lovely  little  Nordic 
playmate,  a  blonde,  blue-eyed  stepsister. 
[She  is  older  than  he,  but  they  get  along 
beautifully  together.  And  they  have  two 
'dogs,  a  Scottie  and  a  miniature  Schnauzer, 
which  their  mother  enjoys  as  much  as  they 
do. 

i  "I  have  such  a  rounded  out  life,"  Olga 
'said  softly,  "everything  that  makes  work 
worth  while.  I  feel  there  is  substance  to 
my  life  .  .  ." 

J  Her  lips  curved  softly  in  a  smile.  "I, 
who  was  free  as  air,  free  to  come  and  go 
is  I  pleased,  am  now  questioned:  'Where 
ire  you  going?  When  are  you  coming 
back?  Where  can  I  get  in  touch  with  you 
while  you  are  gone?'  "  A  deep  note  of  satis- 
faction was  in  her  low  laugh  and  she  added 
quickly,  "But  I  love  it !  And  it  doesn't  mean 
that  I  have  relegated  singing  to  the  back- 
ground, but  that  I  have  an  added  incentive 
o  do  things.  My  children,  my  husband- 
ry are  so  proud  of  what  I  do !  It  means 
>o  much !  I  can  put  something  back  of  my 
;ong  that  perhaps  I  never  had  before— 
low  shall  I  express  it?— a  certain  rich 
contentment,  sincerity,  depth,  truth!  I 
Bive  these  things  every  day  and  everything 
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I  do  must  reflect  them — must  echo  this 
happiness  of  mine,  this  reality — " 

Lucky  girl,  indeed !  And  wise,  too.  For 
there  is  no  cleavage  between  her  career  and 
her  home  life — she  gives  the  best  of  her- 
self unstintingly  to  each.  She  is  aware 
of  the  uncertainty  of  radio  fame,  the  sud- 
den success,  the  quick  forgetfulness.  And 
so  she  works  constantly,  with  unflagging 
interest  and  effort,  to  maintain  her  po- 
sition and  to  keep  the  popularity  with  her 
fans  that  is  such  gratifying  evidence  of 
their  appreciation  of  her  lovely  voice  and 
of  the  charming  personality  of  the  singer 
herself. 


And  the  girl  whose  sweet,  lingering 
notes  reach  you  over  the  air  each  Sunday 
night  is  the  same  girl  who  often  sits  at 
the  piano  and  sings  softly,  tenderly,  with 
her  stepdaughter  and  son — and  you  can 
imagine  how  the  children  love  these  inti- 
mate hours  with  their  gifted  mother. 

I  had  asked  her  her  favorite  songs. 
She  would  not  name  any,  but  described 
them  thus  :  "lyrical — sentimental — with 
dramatic  sweep." 

And,  I  thought,  how  aptly  her  program 
is  named !  For  life  is  a  song  for  Olga 
Albani — just  the  kind  of  song  she  loves 
best. 


4/oneymoon  by  4jatLow 
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"Listen,  Johnny,  if  you  love  Ruth  enough, 
nothing  else  matters.    Now  go  to  it!" 

Johnny  went  to  it.  He  went  to  it  so 
thoroughly  that  the  girls'  vacation  came  to 
an  abrupt  end.  For  Peg  was  openly  heart- 
broken and  Ruth  felt  terribly  about  the 
whole  affair  and  Jean  couldn't  have  much 
fun  with  two  weepy  playmates.  So  they 
agreed  to  separate.  Jean  took  Peg  home 
to  visit  her  in  New  York  and  Ruth  re- 
turned to  her  family  in  Philadelphia. 

By  all  the  laws  of  compensation  things 
should  have  gone  smoothly  for  Johnny 
and  Ruth  after  that.  Philadelphia  was  only 
an  hour  from  Atlantic  City  and  the  two 
could  be  together  almost  every  day.  Af- 
ternoons Ruth  would  drive  over  for  a 
swim  and  a  snack  of  supper  before  Johnny 
went  to  work  with  the  orchestra.  Week- 
ends Johnny  came  to  stay  at  Ruth's 
parents'  palatial  home. 

But  things  didn't  go  smoothly — because 
Ruth's  mother  put  her  foot  down  on  the 
budding  romance.  Mrs.  Miller  didn't  ap- 
prove of  musicians.  With  all  the  eyebrow- 
raising  indignation  with  which  well-bred 
mamas  can  scorn  "theatrical  people"  she 
instructed  her  daughter  that  she  didn't 
want  that  Johnny  Hamp  calling  around 
any  more.  She  wasn't  being  a  bit  mean 
about  it — she's  a  darling  person,  really. 
She  was  simply  anxious  because  her  board- 
ing-school enfant  wanted  to  wrap  her 
whole  future  around  a  snare  drum  and  a 
couple  of  cymbals. 

Ruth  was  despondent,  as  only  seventeen 
can  be  despondent  when  a  glorious,  thrill- 
ing romance  is  pressed  down  by  the  stern 
thumb  of  parental  disapproval.  The  fact 
that  her  Johnny  was  a  college  man  didn't 
seem  to  impress  mama  at  all.  He'd  gone 
to  Tome,  and  Franklin-and-Marshall,  and 
played'  football  and  got  swell  grades  and 
distinguished  himself  in  campus  musical 
activities.  He  wasn't  going  to  be  a  drum- 
mer all  his  life,  either.  Some  day  he  was 
going  to  have  an  orchestra  of  his  own. 
He'd  be  famous  some  day,  too,  Ruth 
argued  earnestly.  But  mama  remained 
unimpressed. 

Things  came  to  a  head  on  the  night  be- 
fore the  Kentucky  Scrciiaders  were  wind- 
ing up  their  engagement  at  Atlantic  City. 
Johnny  had  invited  Ruth  down  for  that 
last  evening.  He  had  everything  planned. 
They'd  walk  to  a  romantic  spot  far  up  the 
beach,  sit  together  on  the  sand  under  a 


tumbled-down  jetty.  The  night  sky  would 
be  powdered  with  yellow  stars  and  the 
moon  would  be  low  and  full.  He  would 
ask  Ruth  to  marry  him.  A  girl  couldn't 
say  "no"  at  a  time  like  that. 

At  nine  o'clock  Ruth  was  three  hours 
late.  At  ten  o'clock  Johnny  frantically 
rang  at  her  door  in  Philadelphia.  The 
butler  informed  him  crisply  that  Miss  Mil- 
ler was  no  longer  at  home  to  Mr.  Hamp. 

Mama  had  written  finis  to  a  drummer's 
love  story. 

It  might  really  have  been  the  end  if 
Jean  Harlow  hadn't  happened  to  run  into 
Johnny  two  months  later  in  Chicago.  He 
poured  out  his  unhappiness  to  her  and 
again  she  understood.  The  reason,  they 
figured,  why  Johnny  had  received  no  an- 
swers to  his  letters  to  Ruth  was  that  her 
mail  was  being  intercepted  at  home. 

"So  what'll  I  do,  Jean?''  Johnny  asked 
her  again. 

"C'mon,"  she  answered  and  walked  him 
up  the  street  and  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Palmer  House.  Jean  sat  down  and  ad- 
dressed a  batch  of  empty  hotel  envelopes 

to  Ruth. 

Three  days  later  Johnny  had  proposed 
and  been  accepted  by  special  delivery. 

It  was  eight  months  before  they  saw 
each  other  again,  the  two  young  lovers. 
They  planned  the  Great  Day  for  the  fifth 
of  July.  Johnny  moved  to  a  cheap  board- 
ing-house and  ate  in  hash  joints  and 
saved  up  four  hundred  dollars.  Ruth  wore 
her  fur  coat  another  season  and  made 
over  her  dinner  dresses  and  secretly 
pocketed  two  hundred  and  fifty  out  of  her 
clothes  allowance. 

And  one  summer  morning  Mrs.  Miller 
found  a  note  at  the  breakfast  table  in- 1 
stead  of  her  only  daughter.  The  note  had 
been  hastily  scrawled  and  read : 

/  have  pone  to  Chicago  to  marry  j] 
Johnny  Hamp,  mother.    Please  don'tm 

worry. 

R. 

Worry!  That  was  Foolish  Request  .Vo 
8,992.  In  less  than  an  hour  mama  haj 
boarded  a  west-lxiund  express  and  wiHB 
the  Chicago  police.  That  was  how  fan 
mama  could  work  when  she  got  realfifl 
worried!  I 

Johnny  and  Ruth,  at  last  together  \\\VM 
all   their   excitement   and   carefully  lai;| 
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plans,  had  completely  overlooked  some- 
thing very  important.  It  takes  three  days 
to  get  a  marriage  license  in  the  Windy 
City  and  they  couldn't  exactly  afford  any 
waiting  around  right  then.  So  they  hopped 
a  train  for  Minneapolis,  where  a  permit 
may  be  obtained  in  twenty-four  hours. 
They  made  their  application  and  jubilantly 
returned  to  their  hotel  for  dinner,  only 
to  find  a  telegram  from  Johnny's  closest 
pal  in  the  band  stating  that  mama  had  hit 
Chicago  in  a  great  big  way  and  was  prac- 
tically due  to  descend  on  them  in  Minne- 
apolis at  any  minute ! 

And  then  Ruth  lost  her  nerve. 
Disappointed  and  excited  and  scared-to- 
death  she  sat  right  there  in  the  dining- 
room  of  the  hotel  and  bawled,  as  droopy 
and  jittery  a  little  bride  as  ever  changed 
her  mind  at  the  very  last  minute.  Johnny 
was  frantic.  He  had  to  do  something 
heroic  and  do  it  quickly,  or  he'd  lose 
the  girl  of  his  dreams  forever. 

He  thought  again  of  Jean  Harlow,  be- 
cause she'd  helped  him  in  two  other  crises. 
Jean  lately  had  been  married  to  Chuck 
McGrew,  a  wealthy  young  playboy,  and 
was  living  in  Los  Angeles.  That  gave 
I  him  an  idea. 

"Ruth,  honey,  please  don't  cry  that  way," 
:  he  begged,  handing  his  best  breast-pocket 
«  handkerchief  across  to  the  little  ball  of 
:  brown  hair  and  tears  on  the  other  side  of 
■  the  table.    "If  you've  decided  you  don't 
•  want  to  marry  me,  O.  K.    But  I've  al- 
!  ready  got  five   weeks'  vacation   for  our 
honeymoon   and   we're   going  to   be  to- 
gether   those    five    weeks,    you    and  I, 
;  whether  you're  Mrs.  Hamp  or  not !  We're 
-  going  to  go  visit  Jean  and  Chuck  in  Cali- 
fornia if  you  will — will  you,  Ruth?" 
I    Ruth  would.     And  a  couple  of  hours 
later  Johnny  had  an  answering  telegram 
from  Jean.    It  read : 

Welcome  is  on  the  doormat  stop 
Besides  I  love  weddings  stop  I  speak 
to  be  matron  of  honor  or  I  won't 
play  stop  Hurry  you  tivo  crazies  stop 
Love. 

Jean. 

The  plane  couldn't  get  there  fast  enough 
for  Johnny.  As  soon  as  it  landed  he  left 
Ruth  with  Chuck,  hurried  Jean  around  be- 
hind the  nearest  hangar  and  told  her  the 
whole  story. 

When  the  chauffeur  stopped  at  a  pretty 
white  bungalow  outside  Pasadena  a  little 
later,  Ruth  thought  she  was  stepping  into 
Jean's  house.  Instead  she  stepped  right 
into  the  presence  of  a  nice  beaming  Justice 
of  Peace  who  was  good  at  tying  knots 
quickly.  In  a  few  minutes  it  was  all  over 
but  the  honeymoon. 

The  Hamps'  wedding  trip  was  to  be  a 
foursome  instead  of  a  rendezvous  a  deux. 
Jean  and  her  husband  were  sailing  that 
night  for  New  York  via  the  Canal ;  they 
insisted  that  the  Hamps  join  them.  Johnny 
and  Ruth,  fully  expecting  an  onslaught  of 
mama  any  minute,  relished  the  idea  of  al- 
lowing her  a  23-day  cooling-off  period 
while  their  steamer  made  its  way  to 
Manhattan. 

So  the  Hamps  and  the  McGrews  sailed 
together,  and  Johnny  and  Ruth  and  Chuck 
and  Jean  never  had  more  fun  in  their 
lives. 

It  was  Jean's  foresight  and  affection  for 
the  two  on  that  trip  that  formed  the  real 
foundation  for  Johnny  Hamp's  Orchestra. 


the  Linit  Beauti)  Bath  provides  ynstewt  Results 

The  alert  girl  or  woman  today  in  her  quest  for  beauty,  through 
the  cultivation  of  charm,  personality  and  good  health,  should  not 
overlook  the  first  requisite  of  loveliness  —  a  perfe'et  skin. 

^  The  smart  woman  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  simple  way  to 
attain  a  beautiful  skin — the  way  so  many  fastidious*women  of  today 
are  acquiring  it. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  skin  beauty  aids  is  the  Linit  Beauty 
Bath.  Imagine  stepping  into  a  bath  as  soft  and  luxurious  as  rich 
cream,  bathing  as  usual  and,  after  drying,  finding  that  your  skin  is 
soft  and  satiny  smooth  as  a  rose  petal. 

To  enjoy  the  refreshing  luxury  of  the  Linit  Beauty  Bath,  you 
merely  dissolve  some  Linit  in  a  tub  of  warm  water  and  bathe.  It  is 
such  a  simple  means  of  keeping  the  skin  alluringly  soft,  that  there 
is  no  excuse  for  any  woman,  who  takes  pride  in  her  personal  charm, 
to  have  anything  but  a  clear,  soft,  smooth  skin. 

^  Once  you  try  Linit,  you  will  be  happy  to  make  it  the  daily  fea- 
ture of  your  bath.  Parents  will  be  glad  to  know  that  Linit  is  a  valu- 
able aid  in  bathing  the  baby  and  children,  for  in  many  cases  of 
irritation  the  Linit  bath  is  most  soothing  to  the  skin. 


YOUR  DAINTY  UNDERTHINGS 
will  be  refreshed  and  restored  to  their 
original  loveliness  when  laundered  with 
Linit.  Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
on  the  package. 


LINIT  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL  GROCERS 


The  Bathway  to  a  Soft,  Smooth  S{iu 
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NEW  TATTOO 
CREAM  MASCARA 

Needs  no  water  to  apply— really  waterproof  I 


Tattoo  your  eyelashes  with  this 
smooth,  new  cream  mascaraand your 
lashes  wi  11  instantly  look  twice  their  | 
real  length;  the  South  Sea  enchant- 
ress' own  way  of  achieving  truly 
glamorous  eyes.  More  waterproof  than  liquid 
darkeners;  won't  run  or  smear.  Easier  to  apply 
than  cake  mascaras.  Won't  smart.  Harmless. 
Actually  makes  lashes  soft  and  curling,  instead 
of  brittle  and  "beady."  Complete  with  brush  in 
smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity  .  . .  50c  ...  at 
all  toilet  goods  counters.  Black,  Brown,  Blue. 


TATTOO 


Toke  a  tip  from  the  screen's  lovely 
stars.  Enjoy  the  fresh  beauty  of  a 
smart  new  hairdress  made  with 
Hollywood  Ropid  Dry  Curlers  .  .  . 
the  curler  used  in  the  studios  and 
homes  of  stars.  Vou  can  dress  your 
hair  easily  and  quickly  at  home 
with  Hollywood  Curlers.  Our  FREE 
BOOKLET  pictures  coiffures,  sketch- 
ed in  Hollywood,  and  tells  how  to 
do  them.  Write  for  it  today. 
3  FOR  10c.  ..AT  10c  STORES,  NOTION  COUNTERS 


HOLLYIUOODtaKR 


HOLLYWOOD  RAPID-DRY  CURLER 
5918  Hollywood  Boulevard,  Box  800 
Hollywood,  California 


Please  send  FREE  Hollywood  Curler  and 
booklet  of  smart  Hollywood  Hair  Styles. 


Name — 
Address- 
City  


Johnny  was  still  nursing  an  ambition  for 
a  band  of  his  own.  It  would  take  time 
and  mighty  hard  work  and  it  might  mean 
privation  and  a  tough  life  for  a  while  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  but  he  was  anxious 
to  try  it.  Ruth,  still  a  frightened  runa- 
way bride,  persuaded  him  as  only  a  new 
bride  can  persuade  a  husband,  not  to  re- 
main a  musician.  The  closer  she  got  to 
New  York  and  possible  disinheritance  from 
her  family,  the  harder  she  begged  him  to 
change  his  plans.  He  finally  promised 
he'd  take  a  job  he'd  been  offered  with  a 
financial  firm. 

Jean  made  him  take  that  promise  back 
when  she  saw  what  his  ambition  meant 
to  him.  And  many  times  she'd  corner  her 
ex-roommate  and  give  her  the  same  pep 
talk :  "Don't  be  a  sissy,  Ruthie — your 
mother'll  come  around  sooner  or  later. 
Johnny's  going  to  have  his  band  and  it's 
going  to  be  a  success!" 

After  enough  of  that  Jean  landed  her 
honeymooners  in  Manhattan,  Johnny  brim- 
ming with  enthusiastic  plans  and  Ruth 
with  a  super-starched  upper  lip. 

Love's  been  lucky  for  the  Hamps. 
They're  the  happiest  folks  you  ever  saw. 
They  finally  got  their  band  together  and 
even  if  it  did  have  to  play  in  the  key  of 
C  for  a  whole  year  because  it  couldn't  af- 
ford a  music  arranger,  it  played  mighty 
well  in  the  key  of  C.  So  well,  in  fact, 
that  for  five  years  straight  now  the  or- 
chestra has  been  booked  into  top  spots 
only.  Los  Angeles'  Cocoanut  Grove,  the 
Congress,  the  Drake,  the  Edgewater  Beach 
and  the  Hangar  Club  in  Chicago,  Lon- 
don's famed  Kit-Kat,  Miami's  Biltmore, 
and  the  very  ultra-ultra  Westchester  Coun- 


try Club  at  Rye,  New  York.  To  say 
nothing  of  more  network  wires  than  you 
can  shake  a  stick  at  and  all  the  itnl 

portant  college  proms  throughout  the 
United  States. 

You'd  like  this  Hamp.  He  has  green 
eyes  and  a  long  classic  jaw  and  broad 
brown  arms.  There's  something  about 
him  that  reminds  you  of  a  big  grown-up 
Boy  Scout,  which  definitely  sets  him  apart 
from  viaestros  as  such.  He's  handsome 
and  home-townish  and  just  enough  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutchman  he  is  to  insist  he's 
a  better  business  man  than  he  is  a  musician, 
and  that  he  owes  the  two  greatest  things  in 
his  life — Ruth  and  the  band — to  Jean  Har- 
low's initiative  as  much  as  to  his  own.  J 

Every  Christmas  the  Hamps  spend  the 
holidays  with  Jean  in  Hollywood,  or  she 
comes  to  visit  them.  They  give  each  other 
silly  five-and-ten  presents  with  funny  notes 
tied  to  them,  they  eat  spaghetti  and  go 
roller  coasting  together;  they  sit  for  hours 
and  talk  over  old  times.  One  of  Ruth's 
most  prized  possessions  is  a  Russian 
Crown  Jewel  bracelet,  given  her  by  the 
late  Paul  Bern.    Jean  has  its  twin. 

In  winding  up,  it's  impossible  to  omit 
the  fact  that  Jean  was  right  when  she  pre- 
dicted that  mama  would  come  around 
sooner  or  later.  It  was  later.  Mama  got 
as  far  in  pursuit  as  Los  Angeles  and  then 
took  to  her  smelling  salts  at  Palm  Springs 
for  a  month.  But  when  she  finally  did 
come  around  she  did  it  right.  Johnny  be- 
came and  has  remained  the  apple  of  her 
lorgnetted  eye  ever  since. 

For  which — many  thanks  to  mama 
Nothing  ever  guarantees  the  success  of 
any  romance  like  a  little  family  thunder. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelvin  Keech.  He  is  one  of  NBC's  best  announcers. 
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WHICH  IS  YOUR 
LUCKY  NUMBER? 


A/otlttna  Hut 
"The  itutk 

(Continued  from  page  17) 


suffered  let  down  several  times.  I  have 
used  every  artifice  I  ever  learned  to  work 
over  situations  of  this  kind  but  many 
times  they  get  the  better  of  me.  When- 
ever I  have  to  act  in  a  script  that  is  poor, 
the  most  awful  feeling  of  self-conscious- 
ness comes  over  me.  Sometimes  I  feel 
so  humiliated  that  I  could  just  fly  away 
from  the  studio!" 
Elsie  Hitz:  "Yes." 

Frances  Langford :  "I  always  have  to 
be  in  the  mood  to  do  my  best." 

Donna  Darner  el:  "I  try  always  to  give 
a  good  performance — it  has  been  hard 
several  times — but  I  never  let  moods  af- 
fect me." 

Major  Bon'cs:  "No." 

Ozzie  Nelson :  "I  refuse  to  be  drawn 
into  calling  my  endeavors  'art'  .  .  .  but 
mood  and  health  certainly  make  things 
more  difficult  at  times." 

Eddie  Cantor:  "Naturally  my  work 
suffers  if  I  am  in  poor  health  and  so  I 
try  to  avoid  working  at  such  times.  But 
we  Cantors  don't  have  moods  where  per- 
formances are  concerned." 

Odette  Myrtil:  "I  have  been  too  long 
on  the .  stage  to  let  anything  like  that 
bother  me." 

Harriet  Hilliard:  "Health,  yes — moods, 
no.  Singing  is  largely  physical.  I  believe. 
(Watch  me  start  a  war  with  that  state- 
ment !)" 

Deems  Taylor:  "(A)  I  would  hardly 
call  what  I  do  an  art.  (B)  Every  week, 
the  sponsor  says." 

Ed  McConncll:  "No,  because  my  physi- 
cal condition  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  my  attitude  toward  my  public." 

Benay  Venuta:  "You  can't  be  inspired 
every  time  you  sing — naturally  your  work 
suffers  when  you're  in  a  low  mood  or 
physically  ill." 

Glen  Gray:  ''Of  course;  no  one  can 
perform  as  well  when  he  doesn't  feel 
quite  right." 

■   Dale  Carnegie:  "Mood?  Nonsense." 

Julia  Sanderson:  "People  tell  me  that, 
regardless  of  my  feelings,  my  perform- 
ances never  let  down." 

Bing  Crosby:  "Naturally." 

Parkyakarkus :  "My  'art'  -  only  suffers 
by  the  quality  of  my  material,  if  bad.  The 
work  is  not  hard  if  the  jokes  are  funny." 

Ray  Perkins:  "Rarely;  I'm  healthy  as 
a  pup  and  save  my  moods  for  between 
broadcasts." 

-  Bob  Crosby:    "Very    much    so  ... 
as  any  entertainer  must  be  inspired  for 
a  good  performance." 

David  Ross:  "A  performance  can 
easily  be  marred  by  poor  health  or  broken 
spirits.  I  have  felt  the  effects  of  both." 

Deane  Janis:  "Health,  yes.  Moods? 
When  the  show  is  on,  it's  on  with  me." 

Lennie  Hayton:  "No.  I  believe  I'm  still 
enthusiastic  enough  about  my  work  to 
overcome  any  such  feelings." 

Helen  Marshall:  "I  believe  any  person 
in  any  creative  field  is  subject  to  moods 
.  .  .  and  health  plays  a  very  important 


You  May  Think  It  is  No.l  When  It  Really 
is  No.  3;  Or  No.  2  Rather  than  No.4 


The  Wrong  Shade  of  Face  Powder 
Will  Make  You  Look  Years  Older 
Than  You  Really  Are  I 


BY 


Are  you  using  the  right  shade  of  face  powder 
for  you? 

That  sounds  like  a  rather  needless  question, 
doesn't  it?  For  there  is  nothing  a  woman  selects 
more  confidently  than  her  color  of  face  powder. 
Yet,  it  is  an  actual  fact,  as  artists  and  make-up 
experts  will  tell  you,  that  many  women  use  alto- 
gether the  wrong  shade  of  face  powder. 

The  shade  they  so  fondly  believe  makes  them 
look  their  youngest  and  most  attractive  does 
just  the  opposite  and  makes  them  look  years 
older  than  they  really  are! 

Brunettes  think  that  because  they  are  bru- 
nettes they  should  use  a  dark  shade.  Blondes 
think  they  should  use  a  light  shade.  Titians 
think  they  should  use  something  else. 

Choose  by  Trying 

The  fact  is,  you  shouldn't  choose  a  face 
powder  shade  according  to  your  "type"  or 
coloring,  but  according  to  which  one  is 
the  most  becoming  for  you.  After  all,  a 
brunette  may  have  a  very  fair  skin  while 
a  blonde  may  have  a  dark  or  olive  skin 
or  any  shade  between.  The  only  way  to 
tell,  therefore,  is  to  try  all  five  shades 
which,  experts  agree,  accommodate  all 
colorings. 


So  fundamentally  sound  is  this  principle  that 
I  want  you  to  prove  it  to  yourself  at  my  expense. 
I  will  therefore  send  you  all  five  shades  of  my 
Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  free  of  charge  and  ob- 
ligation. When  you  get  the  five  shades,  try  all  five 
on.  Don't  think  that  your  choice  must  be  con- 
fined to  any  one  or  two  shades.  As  I  say,  try  on 
all  five.  Maybe  the  very  shade  you  think  least 
suited  to  you  is  really  your  most  becoming,  your 
most  flattering. 

Stays  on  for  4  Hours 

When  you  make  the  shade  test  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder,  I  want  you  to  notice,  too,  how 
smooth  this  face  powder  is  —  how  evenly  it 
goes  on  and  long  it  holds.  By  actual  test,  you 
will  find  this  face  powder  adheres  for  four 
hours  or  more. 

Write  today  for  all  five  shades  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder  which  I  offer  free.  With  the  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  I  will  also 
send  you  a  7-day  tube  of  Lady  Esther  Face 
Cream.  The  coupon  brings  both  the  powder 
and  cream. 


FREE 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard,)  (22) 
Lady  Esther, 2010  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois 

Please  send  roe  by  return  mail  a  liberal  supply  of  all  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also  a  7 -day  supply  of 
your  Lady  Esther  Four-purpose  Face  Cream. 

Name  


Address - 


City_ 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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#  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 
TTSE  Saxolite  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stlmu- 
v  latlng  skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olliness.  Dis- 
solve Saxolite  In  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

rpRY  Phelactlne— the  "different"  depilatory. 
1  Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 

Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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role,  especially  in  the  performance  of  a 
singer." 

Helen  Jcpson:  "If  one  is  not  rested, 
nothing  can  be  done  well.  Rest  is  the 
secret  of  good  work." 

Jimmy  Durante:  "I  try  not  to  let  either 
affect  me,  but  you  can't  fight  'nature !'  " 

Paul  Pearson:  "The  people  around  me 
would  notice  it — not  I." 

Igor  Gorin:  "I  always  like  to  sing." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "I  do  not  think  so.  At 
least,  the  minute  I  get  in  front  of  a  mike, 
I  feel  grand  and  most  people  do  not 
know,  over  the  air,  when  I  have  a  cold. 
Fortunately,  by  having  my  numbers  trans- 
posed two  tones  lower,  I  can  sing  above 
a  cold." 

Josephine  Gibson:  "Yes — I  believe  a 
person  absolutely  must  be  rested  and 
happy  to  broadcast  successfully.  The  voice 
immediately  shows  fatigue." 

Phil  Duey:  "I'm  sure  it  does,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously." 

Bernicc  Claire:  "Not  very  often — but 
of  course  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  do  one's 
best  singing  when  one  has  a  'gold  id  da 
dose.'  " 

Kate  Smith:  "My  spirits  usually  are 
gay  and,  as  a  result,  my  songs  carry  that 
feeling  over  the  mike.  Of  course,  I  have 
requests  from  ailing  and  unfortunate 
people  whose  troubles  do  affect  me." 

Parks  Johnson:  "As  to  moods  .  .  .  yes. 
However,  on  our  particular  program  the 
crowds  around  our  microphone  offer  a 
never-failing  tonic.  That  twenty  to  thirty 
minutes  of  chatting  with  a  good-natured 
crowd  before  each  Vox  Pop  broadcast 
not  only  is  extremely  interesting  but  it 
is  most  helpful.  As  to  health  .  .  .  for- 
tunately I've  had  no  worries  along  that 
line." 

Francis  X.  Bushman:  "I  don't  allow  it. 
As  far  as  the  above  is  concerned,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  one  more  often  gives  one's 
very  best  performances  when  not  feeling 
so  well." 

Dick  Powell:  "No." 

Do  You  Find  That  You  Perform 
as  Well  in  the  Informal  Surround- 
ings of  the  rehearsal  as  in  the 
More  Intense  Atmosphere  of  the 
Actual  Broadcast? 

Dick  Powell:  "Yes  .  .  .  Although  I 
do  feel  more  at  home  with  an  audience." 

Lud  Gluskin:  "It  makes  no  difference 
to  me." 

Francis  X.  Bushman:  "I  always  turn 
on  the  real  works  in  the  actual  broad- 
cast. Some  directors  demand  so  much  in 
rehearsals  that  the  actor  is  left  flat  and 
spiritless  when  he  finally  gets  to  the  real 
thing." 

Parks  Johnson:  "In  our  Vox  Pop  pro- 
gram there  is  no  rehearsal.  It's  all  infor- 
mal and  without  tenseness  anywhere. 
We're  fortunate  that  our  particular  radio 
program  is  just  about  as  nearly  natural, 
informal  and  'human'  as  a  program  could 
be.  It  is  'of,  by  and  for'  the  people,  and 
rehearsals  would  take  away  90%  of  the 
snap." 

Kate  Smith:  "Ted  and  I  try  to  keep  our 
broadcasts  as  informal  as  possible.  There 
really  is  very  little  difference  between  re- 
hearsal and  the  actual  broadcast,  other 
than  the  timing." 

James  Melton:  "Better." 


Bernice  Claire:  "An  actual  perform- 
ance is  always  better,  in  my  estimation, 
for  there  is  an  electric  something  about 
a  performance  that  makes  you  give  with 
more  inspiration." 

Phil  Duey:  "Lack  of  ease  during  an 
actual  broadcast  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  increased  concentration  and 
effort." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "No,  and  not  only 
that,  but  I  feel  that  I  always  perform  bet- 
ter in  front  of  an  audience." 

Jimmy  Durante:  "No,  I  don't  get  seri- 
ous till  the  broadcast  starts." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "Just  about  the  same 
.  .  .  although  I  must  say  I  wish  for  more 
informality  at  broadcasts." 

Helen  Marshall:  "No.  At  the  broadcast 
you  are  under  fire  and  must  do  your  best." 

Lcnnie  Hay  ton:  "No.  I  always  try  to 
conserve  not  only  my  own  energy,  but 
that  of  my  orchestra  for  the  actual  broad- 
cast." 

Deane  Janis:  "I  go  through  rehearsals 
just  as  carefully  as  through  a  show." 

David  Ross:  "While  I  prefer  the  in- 
formal surrounding  of  the  rehearsal,  I  be- 
lieve the  tense  atmosphere  of  the  actual 
broadcast  induces  just  the  proper  nervous 
excitation  to  call  forth  a  more  spirited 
performance." 

Bob  Crosby:  "I  am  more  relaxed  at  a 
rehearsal,  but  find  that  being  nervous  is 
conducive  to  giving  an  inspired  program." 

Ray  Perkins:  "No,  indeed.  I  never  can 
perform  well  at  rehearsals." 

Nick  Dawson:  "Always  much  better  in 
the  actual  broadcast — in  fact  I  always 
make  it  a  rule  to  save  something  during 
rehearsals." 

Parkyakarkus:  "No  ...  an  audience 
does  key  one  up  to  a  very  high  pitch  that 
doesn't  prevail  at  a  rehearsal." 

Biny  Crosby:  "I  work  a  little  harder 
in  the  broadcast." 

Julia  Sanderson :  "A  rehearsal  is  an 
attempt  to  perfect  a  performance — and  so 
the  two  are  treated  alike  by  me." 

Bcnay  Venuta:  "Better  in  the  'intense 
atmosphere' — much,   much  better." 

Ed  McConncll :  "No.  It  is  impossible 
to  forget  your  surrounding  in  a  rehearsal, 
a  thing  I  invariably  do  once  my  broad- 
cast begins." 

Deems  Taylor:  "I  do  not.  I'm  bad  at 
rehearsals,  and  I'm  not  so  hot  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  studio  audience,  either.  I  like 
to  talk  to  people  on  the  air,  but  I  loathe 
being  overheard." 

Harriet  Hilliard:  "I'm  what  is  known 
as  a  bad  rehearser." 

Peter  Van  Steedcn:  "I  think  I  perform 
better  during  the  actual  broadcast,  as  I 
feel  that  so  much  more  is  at  stake." 

Eddie  Cantor:  "I  think  I  do;  at  least 
I  make  every  effort  to  give  as  good  a 
show  at  rehearsal  as  at  the  actual  broad- 
cast, for  I  believe  enthusiasm  can  have  a 
stimulating  effect  on  the  surrounding  play- 
ers. In  this  manner  we  manage  to  give  a 
good  rehearsal  performance,  and  have 
enough  left  to  give  an  even  better  actual 
broadcast." 

Oscie  Nelson:  "We  always  clown 
through  the  rehearsals." 

Major  Bozvcs:  "Just  as  well  in  the  re4 
hearsal." 

Donna  Damcrel:  "We  rehearse  for  tim- 
ing more  than  for  anything  else  •  •  • 
never  with  much  feeling." 

Frances  Lang  ford:  "I  perform  much 
better  on  the  actual  broadcast." 


RADIO  STARS 


Patti  Pickens:  "In  rehearsal  we  go  over 
and  over  our  songs  until  they  become  me- 
chanical, while  on  the  broadcast,  after  a 
rest,  we  feel  fresh  and  the  songs  sound 
better." 

June  Meredith:  "Try  as  I  will  I  just 
can't  feel  at  rehearsals  that  certain  some- 
thing that  comes  over  me  when  the  mike 
'is  open.'  I  do  know  that  when  I  give  a 
rehearsal  that  satisfies  the  director,  my 
performance  on  the  air  never  satisfies  me. 
It  seems  as  though  the  show  already  has 
been  given  ...  an  old  superstition  from 
the  theatre,  I  guess." 

Don  Mario:  "Rehearsals  usually  are 
like  a  'once  over'  in  a  barber's  chair.  The 
broadcast  itself  is  the  real  shave.  The 
realization  that  'you  are  on'  makes  you 
more  careful  and  observant  of  the  little 
things  that  are  forgiven  at  rehearsals." 

Ted  H using:  "I  hit  such  consistency 
anywhere;  it's  amazing.  Or  isn't  it?" 

Harry  von  Zell:  "I  think  it  is  better  not 
to  put  everything  into  a  rehearsal.  It  is 
best  to  reach  up  on  the  air  show." 

Freddie  Rich:  "Immaterial." 

A\  Pearce:  "My  gang  doesn't  go  in 
much  for  rehearsals — we  don't  know  what 
a  dress  rehearsal  is." 

John  Barclay:  "Always  better  in  the 
broadcast.  In  rehearsal  your  mind  is  fig- 
uring out  a  dozen  things  to  improve  the 
work — your  thoughts  are  scattered." 

Myrtle  Vail:  "I  seldom  act  during  re- 
hearsals." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "I  am  usually  better  on 
the  air — that  extra  something  you  have 
to  give  you  know." 

Dorothy  Lamour:  "No,  because  I  save 
all  my  feeling  for  the  actual  broadcast." 

Olga  Albani:  "It  really  doesn't  make 
much  difference :  I  love  to  rehearse  and 


when  actually  broadcasting,  am  perfectly 
oblivious  of  everything  but  my  work." 

Ted  M alone:  "Bctivcen  the  Bookends 
never  has  undergone  the  agonies  of  a  re- 
hearsal. It  would  destroy  its  atmosphere 
of  spontaneity." 

Pritsi  Scheff :  "I  prefer  the  actual 
broadcast — I  thrill  at  the  silence  before 
going  on  the  air." 

Jerry  Belcher:  "We  have  no  rehearsals. 
I  seriously  doubt  my  ability  to  do  a  show 
that  requires  intense  rehearsal  periods. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  show  itself  simply 
lifts  me  out  of  myself,  and  I  can  do  my 
best  under  the  pressure  of  the  moment." 

Anne  Jamison:  "In  the  main,  I  would 
say  that  I  feel  much  the  same  whether 
singing  informally  or  before  a  vast  au- 
dience .  .  .  just  so  long  as  I  sing." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson:  "Instinctively  one 
picks  up  and  gives  a  live  performance 
when  on  the  air.  There  is  a  tense  nervous- 
ness which  goes  to  energize  one's  work 
while  actually  broadcasting." 

Is  the  Fear  of  Making  Some  Sort 
of  Error  During  Your  Broadcast 
Constantly  With  You  or  Do  You 
Always  Manage  to  Exude  Con- 
fidence? 

Glen  Gray:  "No.  The  only  time  we  feel 
that  way  is  on  the  first  program  of  the 
season.  We're  all  relaxed  now,  though. 
After  six  years  together,  we  should  feel 
at  home  on  a  bandstand." 

Dale  Carnegie:  "Making  an  error  occa- 
sionally makes  the  broadcast  more  human 
in  my  estimation.  Doesn't  bother  me." 

Julia  Sanderson :  "I  am  always  fright- 


ened to  death  for  fear  of  making  mis- 
takes." 

Bing  Crosby:  "Never  think  of  it  .  .  . 
just  do  the  best  I  can  and  hope." 

Parkyakarkus :  "I  have  never  been 
troubled  with  the  fear  of  making  an  error 
— since  I  know  my  part  thoroughly  before 
going  on  the  air." 

Nick  Dawson:  "I  don't  know  what  I 
exude  and  I  sometimes  make  mistakes,  but 
never  worry  about  them  before  or  after. 
I  guess,  perhaps,  I'm  too  stupid  to  be 
nervous." 

Ray  Perkins:  "Never  worry  about 
errors.  When  I  make  them  I  manage  to 
cover  up." 

Bob  Crosby:  "The  fear  is  there,  though 
not  dominant  and  is  sometimes  lost  in  the 
excitement." 

Abe  Lyman:  "I  have  no  fear  of  errors 
because  half  the  people  won't  notice  one." 

David  Ross:  "If  I  exude  confidence  on 
the  air,  it  is  because  I  have  struggled 
desperately  these  many  years  to  conquer 
my  fears.  I  still  get  flustered  and  nervous 
on  occasion." 

Dcane  Janis:  "I  try  to  be  natural  and 
not  think  of  making  mistakes ;  therefore 
I'm  generally  calm  and  collected;  but 
there  are  times  when  I'm  terribly  high- 
strung  and  nervous." 

Lennie  Hayton:  "Errors  come  and  go. 
I  do  not  forget  them  and  I  try  to  avoid 
them.  But  it  doesn't  affect  my  confidence 
in  my  work." 

Ed  McConnell:  "I  never  have  feared 
making  an  error,  though  I  have  made 
many.  However,  it  never  would  be  possi- 
ble for  me  to  make  an  error  involving 
profanity,  morals,  and  so  on,  due  to  the 
fact  that  I  visualize  the  type  of  people  to 
whom  I  sing." 


POWDER  CATCHERS 


Miss  Geraldine  Spreckels 

of  California My  skin  is  constantly  exposed  to  wind  and 
eun.  But  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  smooths  it  in  a  second !  V 


See  skin  smooth  — 
in  one  application 

CKIN  smooth  — or  all  flaky?  Each 
^  flake  catching  your  powder!  Each 
roughness  standing  out  .  .  .  clinging  no 
matter  what  you  do! 

Yet  it's  simple  to  melt  off  those  "pow- 
der catchers."  They're  just  dead  cells. 
The  top  of  your  skin  that's  old,  dried- 
out  .  . .  Melt  them  away  with  a  kerato- 
lytic  cream  (Vanishing  Cream) ! 

A  prominent  dermatologist  says: 
"When  a  keratolytic  cream  (Vanishing 
Cream)  is  applied,  old  dried-out  cells  on 
surface  skin  melt  away.  This  brings 
into  view  the  new  supple  cells  beneath. 
The  skin  is  immediately  smoother — tex- 
ture finer,  coloring  improved." 

It's  plain  to  see,  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  is  more  than  a  powder  base.  It 
actually  brings  6kin  beauty!  Even  the 
first  time  you  use  it,  flaky  places  smooth 
out.  Skin  is  softened  all  over! 

For  a  smooth  make-up  —  Use  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream.  Powder-catching 


roughnesses  melt  into  nothing.  Your 
face  shows  only  the  smoothest,  softest 
skin.  Make-up  goes  on  evenly! 

Overnight  for  lasting  softness  — 

After  your  regular  cleansing,  apply 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  It  leaves  your 
skin  soft,  not  a  bit  greasy.  Won't  smear 
the  pillowcase.  Yet  it  softens  your  skin 
all  night  long! 

What 
melting 
does 

roughnesses  at  top. 
gnified.  A  keratolytic 
cream  (Vanishing  Cream) 
melts  them  away, 
smooths  the  skin. 


POND'S.  Dept.  E-138,  Clinton. 
Conn.   Rush  8-piece  package 


8-Piece 

PClCkOClO  containing  special  tube  of 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream,  gen- 
erous samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  and  5 
different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose 
10c  for  postage  and  packing. 


Name- 


Street 
City_ 


-State- 
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HERE'S  HOW  DOCTOR 
CLEANED  HER  FACE 


Patient  thought  her  face 
was  clean.  Doctor  used 
Ambrosia  pore-deep 
cleanser.  Pad  shows  dirt 
that  was  removed. 


Get  Ambrosia  liquid  cleanser  today. 
Test  it  by  using  even  after  your  regular 
method  of  cleansing.  See  what  dirt  it 
removes  from  your  skin.  You  feel 
Ambrosia  tingle.  You  know  it  is  cleansing 
deeply  and  thoroughly. 

You  can  get  a  trial  size  of  Ambrosia 
pore-deep  cleanser  at  your  10c  store. 
Large  size,  75c  at  drug  and  department 
stores.  Prices  slightly  higher  in  Canada. 

AMBROSIA^ 

THE   PORE-DEEP  CLEANSER 

Accountant 


Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'s  earn  J 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  14.0  " 
ants  in  the  U.  S.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  horn 
examinations  or  executive  accounting  posit 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supen 
Including  memhers  of  the  American  Institut 
for  free  oook.  "Accountancy,  the  Prof 


iforC.P.  A. 
xpc 


for  freebook.  '  *  Accountancy .  the  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.53l8H, Chicago 
The  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1,350  C.  P.  A.'s 


'ITS  FUN  TO 
\OOK  YOUNGER  r\ 
AGAIN/  "  H 

..cmd  so  easy 
ta  Safety  Hint 

GRAYH 

N  ow,  without  any  risk,  you  can  tint  those  streaks  or 

Eatches  of  gray  or  faded  hair  to  lustrous  shades  of 
londe,  brown  or  black.  A  small  brush  and  Browna- 
tone  does  it.  Prove  it — by  applying  a  little  of  this 
famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved — for  over  twenty-four  years  by 
thousands  of  women.  BROWNATONE  is  sale.  Guar- 
anteed harmless  for  tinting  gray  hair.  Active  coloring 
agent  is  purely  vegetable.  Cannot  affect  waving  of 
hair.  Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash  out. 
Simply  retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  Imparts 
rich,  beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Just  brush 
or  comb  it  in  Shades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown" 
and  "Dark  Brown  to  Black"  cover  every  need. 

BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
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Helen  Marshall:  "There  is  always  a 
little  'stage  fright'  before  I  begin,  but  the 
minute  I  start  it  vanishes." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "Never  let  fear  come 
in — although  sometimes  last  minute 
changes  in  the  program  allow  the  rascal 
to  sneak  up  on  me.'' 

Helen  Jcpson:  "The  fear  is  always 
with  me.  It  is  strange  that  radio  always 
is  nerve  wracking  for  me — a  whole  opera 
is  easier  than  one  broadcast." 

Jimnty  Durante:  "I  always  hope  for  the 
best  and  try  not  to  worry  about  errors." 

Jose  Manzanares :  "When  appearing  in 
public  I  feel  always  confident.  But  there 
is  fear  of  making  an  error  when  broad- 
casting." 

Paul  Pearson:  "An  inward  feeling 
sometimes — but  never  outward — as  it 
tends  to  make  the  rest  of  the  performers 
uneasy." 

Igor  Gorin:  "I  always  have  confidence." 

Andre  Kostclanetz:     "No  fears." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "I  memorize  my  num- 
bers, use  no  music,  and  hence  have  no 
reason  to  fear." 

Josephine  Gibson:  "I  always  am  fear- 
ful of  error — that  is  why  broadcasting  is 
difficult  ...  a  slight  error  seems  so  ter- 
rible to  oneself." 

Bernicc  Claire:  "I  try  to  be  very  care- 
ful, of  course — but  I  don't  fear  making 
an  error,  as  I  am  generally  too  busy 
watching  notes,  words — and  Abe  Lyman 
— to  think  of  fear !" 

James  Mellon:  "I  have  confidence  in 
myself." 

Kate  Smith:  "No.  If  an  error  is  made, 
you  just  have  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
However,  I  try  to  know  my  songs  before 
I  sing  them." 

Parks  Johnson:  "Never  fear,  because 
I'm  doing  what  I  love  to  do  and  enjoy- 
ing it  thoroughly.  The  nature  of  our  Vox 
Pop  program  is  such  that  a  listener  never 
is  certain  whether  an  error,  when  made, 
is  not  deliberate  .  .  .  it's  grand  to  have 
that  protection." 

Francis  X.  Bushman:  "If  the  script  is 
badly  written,  words  in  juxtaposition  dif- 
ficult to  articulate,  then,  yes,  I  have  the 
fear  of  stumbling.  I  never  think  of  it 
when  playing  a  dramatic  part,  but  fre- 
quently on  my  daily  Movie  Personalities 
program  I  have  felt  the  fear.  However, 
rarely  does  anything  happen  to  justify  it." 

Dick  Powell:  "No  fear  at  all." 

Prank  Crumit:  "No  trouper  ever  is  so 
sure  of  himself  that  the  fear  of  making 
an  error  isn't  always  present." 

Jane  Froman:  "I  do  not  think  I  exude 
confidence ;  however,  I  am  at  no  time  in 
fear  of  making  any  sort  of  error." 

Milton  J.  Cross:  "Normally  'exude 
confidence,'  but  there  always  is  a  lurking 
fear  of  the  'tongue  twister'." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson:  "In  the  first  few 
months  of  broadcasting  I  was  conscious 
of  a  fear  of  fluffing  a  line.  I  never  am 
now — though,  when  I  occasionally  make 
an  error,  it  has  a  tendency  to  make  me  a 
little  nervous." 

Margaret  Speaks:  "I  try  to  'exude  con- 
fidence'— I  hope  I  succeed." 

Anne  Jamison:  "To  face  a  mike  with 
fear  would  indeed  be  fatal  for  me.  So  I 
forget  it." 

Jerry  Belcher:  "We  are  very  careful 
to  avoid  error  ...  an  error  would  he  a 
very  easy  matter  on  the  Vox  Pop  pro- 
gram .  .  .  this  is  a  matter  of  experience 
and  that  Parks  and  I  have  worked  out 


together.  Personally,  I  have  no  fear  of 
anything  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of 
our  show." 

Fritzi  Scheff :  "I  do  not  fear  while  I 
broadcast,  but  I  shiver  a  little  in  anti- 
cipation, just  before  going  on." 

Olga  Albani:  "Only  when  I  know  that 
I  am  not  up  to  par,  have  I  any  fear  dur- 
ing a  broadcast.  And  during  recent  years 
I  have  learned  to  feel  confident,  even 
when  not  in  extra  prime  condition — hav- 
ing learned  that  there  are  many  things 
besides  a  brilliant  voice  that  make  for  a 
good  broadcast." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "Am  always  nervous, 
but  don't  think  I  show  it — at  least  they 
say  not!" 

Myrtle  Vail:  "I  always  try  to  laugh  off 
a  blunder,  but  never  to  rectify  one." 

John  Barclay:  "The  fear  of  making  an 
error  is  a  form  of  self-consciousness,  a 
lack  of  concentration  on  the  part  or  song 
you  are  trying  to  perform.  How  can  you 
think  how  you  are  feeling  yourself,  if  you 
are  trying  to  be  someone  else.  There's  no 
time." 

Ted  Hammerstein :  "After  years  of 
practice  and  attempt  I  have,  I  think, 
finally  got  to  the  point  vhere  I  can  broad- 
cast without  any  particular  fear  or  loss  of 
confidence.'' 

Al  Pearee:  "Both."  , 

Andy  Sannella:  "Well,  I  sort  of  get 
set,  as  a  runner  at  a  track  meet  does  just 
before  the  gun  goes  off  .  .  .  but  after  that 
I'm  perfectly  at  ease." 

Freddie  Rich:  "This  is  an  embarrassing 
question." 

Harry  von  Zcll:  "I  never  am  perfectly 
at  ease  before  the  mike.  I  don't  think  it's 
fear  of  a  mistake,  but  rather  a  natural 
tension  resulting  from  the  realization  of 
responsibility." 

Richard  Hiinber:  "It's  always  with  me 
— but  I  never  let  it  show !" 

Ted  H using:  "The  latter." 

Niela  Goodclle:  "My  fans  tell  me  that 
I  exude  confidence,  but  I  really  do  have 
a  horror  of  making  mistakes." 

Don  Mario:  "If  I  am  sure  of  what  I'm 
doing  I  have  no  fear.  It  is  only  when  I, 
haven't  been  properly  rehearsed  that  I'm.; 
uncertain  and  a  bit  of  fear  creeps  into< 
my  work." 

Patti  Pickens:  "We  usually  know  our 
songs  so  well  that  I  never  worry  about! 
making  an  error.  Whether  I  'exude  con-| 
fidence'  or  not,  I  certainly  feel  it." 

Frances  Longford:  "I  have  strict  con-i 
fidence  in  myself  until  the  broadcast  isj 
over  and  then  I  get  nervous  about  what 
I  might  have  done  wrong." 

Ozzie  Nelson:  "Fear  bothered  me  thej 
first  couple  of  years  but  now  broadcast^ 
ing's  a  lot  of  fun  and  I  never  think  ofl 
mistakes  unless  I  am  not  properly  pre-, 
pared." 

Eddie  Cantor:  "I  decided  that  if  1 
couldn't  read  large  type  correctly  from  a 
sheet  of  paper,  I  ought  to  go  back  t<» 
being  a  singing  waiter  at  Coney  Island! 
So  far  (knock  wood),  I  haven't  had  toj 
consult  a  Coney  Island  time-table." 

Odette  Myrtil:  "Ask  those  who  listed 
in." 

Harriet  Hilliard:  "Fear?  Yes — and  ,'fl 
you  had  caves  of  "twisted  tongue'  as  I  do 
— you  wouldn't  be  so  confident  yourself.. 
I  can  say  the  most  artful  things — by  mis- 
take, of  course." 

Deems  Taylor:  "I  wouldn't  say  that  1 
'exude'  it,  because  I  keep  it." 
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{Continued  from  page  50) 

m\  self.  If  you  would  like  to  see  my  sister 
at  some  other  time  .  .  ." 

Or  perhaps  you're  a  casual  friend  or 
visiting  celebrity.  You're  asked  to  dinner 
in  the  sumptuous  peach-and-prune-colored 
dining-room  that  is  Carmela's  own.  Rosa 
doesn't  sit  at  table.  Naturally  you  inquire 
about  her.  "Rosa  had  a  previous  engage- 
ment for  this  evening,"  you're  told,  "she 
was  terribly  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  join 
us."    And  that's  that. 

It  goes  on.  The  closer  you  scan  the 
lives  of  these  sister  stars  the  more  unre- 
lated you  find  they  live.  Separate  servants, 
separate  telephones,  separate  dressmakers 
and  managers  and  publicity  representatives 
and  even  hairdressers.  Never  are  the  two 
seen  in  each  other's  company;  they  move 
in  entirely  different  circles  of  friends.  Their 
tastes  are  as  opposites,  their  habits,  their 
ambitions.    It  does  seem  strange ! 

So,  inevitably,  the  myth  has  sprung  up — 
particularly  among  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  early  years  of  the  sisters 
Ponselle,  the  years  of  struggle  and  hunger 
when  the  two  fought  side  by  side  for  each 
other  because  there  was  no  one  else  to 
help  them  but  themselves — the  myth  has 
sprung  up  that  since  the  Ponselles  have 
become  international  figures,  they're  deadly 
jealous  of  each  other,  bitterly  eaten  with 
envy  by  every  ounce  of  added  fame  or 
progress  that  comes  to  the  other.  That 
explains  their  odd  behavior. 

It's  a  perfectly  logical  conclusion  for 
people  to  make  but  at  the  same  time  it's 
so  perfectly  a  zvrong  conclusion  that  it's 
almost  funny — from  the  inside.  Because 
the  Ponselle  sisters,  in  their  really  private 
lives,  happen  to  be  utterly,  completely,  in- 
separably devoted  to  each  other ! 

For  that  very  reason  they  have  agreed 
between  themselves  to  stay  out  entirely 
of  each  other's  professional  and  semi-pro- 
fessional existences.  Eacfi  is  forced  to  do 
so  to  insure  the  survival  of  the  other. 

Carmela  put  the  spotlight  on  the  whole 
situation  for  me.  The  way  they  work  it  is 
as  clever  a  piece  of  feminine  strategy  as 
any  two  sisters  could  cook  up  between 
them.  But  then  she  and  Rosa  have  had 
to  be  strategic  so  many  times  in  their  lives, 
just  to  secure  their  next  meal  or  a  warm 


Stella,  of  Stella  and  the  Fellas,  heard 
with    Fred   Waring's  Pennsylvanians. 


THOUSANDS  GAIN  10  TO  25  LBS. 
QUICK— WITH  NEW  3-WAY  TREATMENT 


A  MAZING  gains  in  weight  are  reported 
xi  all  over  the  country  with  this  sensa- 
tional new  3-way  discovery.  Even  if  you 
never  could  gain  an  ounce  before,  re- 
member thousands  have  put  on  solid, 
naturally  attractive  flesh  this  new,  easy 
way  —  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

And  not  only  has  this  new  triple-act- 
ing treatment  brought  normal,  good- 
looking  pounds,  but  also  naturally  clear 
skin,  freedom  from  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation, glorious  new  pep. 

New  body-building  discovery 

Scientists  recently  discovered  that  thou- 
sands of  people  are  thin  and  rundown 
for  the  single  reason  that  they  do  not 
get  enough  digestion-strengthening  Vi- 
tamin B  and  blood-enriching  iron  in 
their  daily  food.  Now  the  richest  known 
source  of  body-building  Vitamin  B  is 
cultured  ale  yeast.  By  a  new  process  the 
finest  imported  cultured  ale  yeast  is  now 
concentrated  7  times,  making  it  7  times 
more  powerful.  Then  it  is  combined  with 
3  kinds  of  blood-building  iron  in  pleas- 
ant little  tablets  known  as  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  need  these  vital  elements 
to  build  you  up,  get  these  new  triple- 
acting  Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your 
druggist  today.  Then,  day  after  day  as 
you  take  them,  watch  flat  chest  develop 
and  skinny  limbs  round  out  to  natural 
attractiveness.  Constipation  and  indiges- 


tion from  the  same  cause  vanish,  skin 
clears  to  normal  beauty,  new  health 
comes  —  you're  a  new  person. 

Try  it— guaranteed 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown 
you  may  be  from  lack  of  sufficient  Vi- 
tamin B  and  iron,  these  new  3-way 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  should  build  you 
up  in  just  a  few  weeks,  as  they  have 
thousands  of  others.  If  not  delighted 
with  the  benefits  of  the  very  first  pack- 
age, your  money  instantly  refunded. 

Only  don't  be  deceived  by  the  many 
cheaply  prepared  "Yeast  and  Iron"  tab- 
lets sold  in  imitation  of  Ironized  Yeast. 
These  cheap  counterfeits  usually  contain 
only  the  lowest  grade  of  ordinary  yeast 
and  iron,  and  cannot  possibly  give  the 
same  results.  Be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine  Ironized  Yeast.  Look  for  "IY" 
stamped  on  each  tablet. 

Special  FREE  offer ! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health 
right  away,  we  make  this  absolutely 
FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out 
the  seal  on  the  box  and  mail  it  to  us 
with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We 
will  send  you  a  fascinating  new  book  on 
health,  "New  Facts  About  Your  Body." 
Remember,  results  guaranteed  with  the 
very  first  package — or  money  refunded. 
At  all  druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  35,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Don't  touch  a  toilet.  Don't  scour  it.  Don't 
rub  and  scrub  to  make  it  clean.  There's  a 
simple,  scientific  way  to  make  closet  bowls 
glisten  like  new. 

Just  sprinkle  a  little  Sani-Flush  in  the 
toilet  and  flush  it.  (Directions  are  on  the 
can.)  Sani-Flush  removes  spots  and  stains. 
It  clears  away  unsightly  film  and  leaves  the 
bowl  glistening  like  a  china  dish. 

Sani-Flush  does  something  no  other 
method  can  do.  It  purifies  the  hidden  trap 
that  no  brush  can  reach.  It  kills  the  cause  of 
odors  and  insanitation.  It  cannot  harm 
plumbing.  Sani-Flush  is  also  effective  for 
cleaning  automobile  radiators  (directions  on 
can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  hardware,  and 
five-and-ten-cent  stores — 25  and  10  cent 
sizes.  The  Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


Sam-Flush 


CLEANS  TOILET  BOWLS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


FARDED  HAIR 

W^nmi.Sls^en^lth  gray^Ided  s^!^«i  hair.  Sham  poo 
and  color  your  hair  at  the  same  time  with  new  French 
dlscovery"SHAMPO-KOLOR, "takes  tew  minutes,  leaves 
hair  sott.  glossy,  natural.  Permits  permanent  wave  and  curl. 
Free  Booklei,  Monsieur  L.  P.  Vallign,,  Dept.  if,  254  W.  31  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

WORK... "FUN 


AGAIN 


J  y  With 

Constipation 
Cleared  Up 

THE  end  of  every  day  found  her 
tired  out,  nervous,  often  with  head- 
aches. But  now,  thanks  to  Nature's 
Remedy,  work  is  fun  again — she  feels 
like  going  to  a  movie  or  dance  any 
night.  Millions  have  switched  to  this 
natural  all-vegetable  laxative.  Con- 
tains no  mineral  or  phenol 
derivatives.  Instead  a  bal- 
anced combination  of  laxa- 
tive elements,  provided  by 
nature,  that  work  natu- 
rally, pleasantly.  Try  an 
NR  tonight.  When  you 
see  how  much  better  you 
feel  you'll  know  why  a 
vegetable  correc-  dii  >«  | 
tive  is  best.  Only™ 
25c  at  all  druggists. 

THE  A.  H.  LEWIS  MEDICINE  CO.,  St.  Louli,  Mo. 


FREE 


Dunutirul  flvo-color  1986  Calcndar-Thermomotcr.  Aim) 
1  M(im[,l.-H  of  NR  anil  Turns.  Sciul  ntinm>  lor  piukuiK  una 
i  pontine  to  A.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  Desk  68K-5,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


winter  coat,  that  cleverness  comes  as  nat- 
ural to  them  as  their  clear  high  C's. 

To  get  the  story  we'll  have  to  go  back. 
It's  Carmela's  story,  this.  She's  the  sing- 
ing star  of  the  Friday  night  Broadzvay 
Varieties  program — slender,  dark,  a  fash- 
ion-plate prima  donna  from  the  tip  of  her 
saucy  little  bonnet  to  the  toes  of  her 
bizarre  French  shoes. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  a  warm  spring 
midnight,  she  silently  slipped  into  her  best 
white  cotton  shirtwaist  and  serge  skirt, 
braided  her  thick  black  hair  up  under  a 
stiff-brimmed  straw,  tiptoed  down  the 
back  stairs  to  leave  an  envelope  un- 
der the  kitchen  lamp,  then  walked  four 
miles  through  the  woods  to  the  railroad 
station.  She  was  doing  what  country  girls 
with  dreams  have  done  ever  since  a  street 
called  Broadway  became  the  hub  of  show 
business.  She  was  running  away  to  New 
York  to  go  on  the  stage. 

Papa  and  Mama  Ponzillo,  much  as  they 
loved  music,  had  strongly  objected  to  all 
her  talk  of  a  career.  The  respectable  hard- 
farming  Italians  around  Meriden,  Connec- 
ticut, looked  with  some  scorn  on  profes- 
sional girl  singers.  Carmela  hadn't  wanted 
to  grieve  her  folks  by  slipping  away  while 
they  slept — they  were  such  a  happy  fam- 
ily even  if  they  were  desperately  poor. 
Papa,  Mama,  little  Rosa  and  Tony — but 
she  couldn't  make  them  understand  how 
desperately  she  simply  had  to  go.  A  taste 
of  amateur  theatricals  in  Meriden,  singing 
solos  and  duets  with  Rosa  for  banquets 
and  church  entertainments,  had  given  her 
a  yearning  her  sixteen-year-old  heart 
could  hardly  contain.  And  even  Papa 
himself  always  said  you  didn't  live  this 
life  but  once.  If  you  wanted  something 
terribly  badly,  you  found  a  way  to  get  it. 

So  Carmela  sat  up  all  night  in  the  cin- 
dery  day-coach  and  wept.  She  didn't  know 
a  soul  in  New  York  but  she  was  going  there 
anyway. 

First  off  she  landed  a  job  on  Broadway, 
caged  in  the  cashier's  booth  of  the  old 
Lorber  Restaurant  just  across  the  street 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  mak- 
ing change  and  selling  tobacco  for  the 
nifty  salary  of  fourteen  dollars  a  week. 
With  her  very  first  pay  envelope  she  fi- 
nanced what  seemed  to  her  the  most  glam- 
orous, eventful  evening  she  ever  had  spent. 
She  bought  a  gallery  seat  to  hear  the  great 
Caruso  sing.  Unable  to  sleep  afterwards 
from  the  thrill  of  it,  she  sat  up  for  hours 
writing  her  first  long  letter  to  the  folks 
back  home.  "Believe  me — some  day  I'll 
sing  at  the  Metropolitan  too."  Then, 
"P.  S.  Papa,  it  wouldn't  he  so  lonely  for 
me  if  you'd  let  Rosa  come." 

Rosa  didn't  come  for  a  year.  The 
stage-bug  hadn't  bitten  her  quite  ferocious- 
ly enough  to  give  her  the  impetus  of  a 
runaway  from  home.  But  in  the  meantime 
Carmela  was  forging  ahead  with  the  res- 
taurant work  on  weekdays  and  a  choir  job 
for  Sundays.  After  a  while  she  wangled 
a  position  for  her  little  sister  at  the  same 
church  and  Rosa  joined  her  in  New  York. 
In  mortar  boards  and  vestments  the  Pon- 
sclles  embarked  together  on  their  musical 
careers. 

"Sometimes  I  look  back  now,"  Carmela 
told  me,  "and  I  can  hardly  believe  some 
of  the  things  I  lived  through.  Hunger. 
Hunger's  a  horrible  thing.  Weeks  and 
weeks  without  work.  And  failure,  and  be- 
ing snubbed,  and  loneliness.  And  some  of 
the  jobs  we  had  .  .  . ! !" 


Two-bit  vaudeville  first.  A  tour  in  two- 
bit  vaudeville,  no  less.  One-night  stands. 
Dirty  dressing-rooms.  Second-hand  cos- 
tumes. "Actors"  boarding  houses.  Can 
you  imagine  the  Carmela  Ponselle  of  to- 
day wearing  a  tawdry  spangled  gown,  danc- 
ing out  behind  the  footlights  of  every 
jerkwater  train-stop  between  Manhattan 
and  the  Mississippi,  performing  often  to 
the  tobacco-juiced  jeers  of  yokels  who 
didn't  like  their  music  "highbrow?"  She 
did — years  of  it.  She  sang.  Rosa  played. 
That  was  their  "act". 

The  Yale  boys  decided  they  were  good. 
The  Yale  boys  used  to  crowd  Malone's 
cafe  in  New  Haven  night  after  night  and 
applaud  the  cabaret  that  featured  the  Pon- 
selles.  At  the  close  of  a  long  engagement 
they  were  signed  for  another  tour  but  this 
time  it  was  big-time.  They  returned  to 
New  York  via  the  famous  stage  of  the 
Palace  Theatre.  And  the  stage  of  the 
Palace  in  those  days  meant  one  thing  to 
every  struggling  vaudevillian  in  the  United 
States.  When  you  got  there  you'd  got.  to 
the  top ! 

The  top?  Not  for  Carmela.  Vaude- 
ville never  had  been  anything  more  to  her 
than  a  means  to  an  end — vaudeville  was 
money  and  contacts  and  opportunities.  She 
studied  voice  under  the  best  teachers  she 
could  afford,  she  studied  French  and  Ger- 
man, she  studied  piano.  And  finally  she 
left  the  five-a-days  to  triumphantly  tour 
this  country  and  abroad  in  concert. 

Fifteen  years  later — almost  to  the  day— 
from  her  initiation  into  the  cashier's  cage 
at  Lorber's  she  debuted  sensationally  in 
"Aida"  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Carmela  Ponselle  had  got  to  the  top. 

Since  then  her  career  has,  taken  her 
on  to  the  most  celebrated  stages  in  the 
world,  has  lured  her  once  weekly  to  a 
microphone  that  sends  her  full  glorious 
voice  to  every  corner  of  a  continent.  This 
would  be  a  different  story  if  that  were 
that  alone — but  the  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  Rosa,  too!  The  fulfillment  of 
their  ambitions,  as  you  know,  has  been  al- 
most identical. 

And  instead  of  its  being  a  happy  ending 
for  them  both — well  it's  really  sort  of  ter-  j 
rible. 

There  they  are — Carmela  and  Rosa  Pon- 
selle. Both  are  international  figures  in  the 
same  fields,  opera,  concert,  radio.  They 
have  the  same  background,  they  have  the 
same  last  name,  their  voices  are  by  no] 
means  dissimilar,  they  even  look  alike. 

"It's  almost,"  as  Carmela  told  me,  "it's] 
almost  as  bad  as  being  twins !" 

Because  it  just  won't  zvork. 

It  won't  work  in  a  world  that  wants  its  I 
celebrities  to  be  one-of-a-kind  models.  No' 
duplicates,  thank  you.    You  know  your-  • 
self  how  true  that  is.    The  actress  who  I 
looks  too  much  like  Joan  Crawford,  the  \ 
singer  who  sings  exactly  like  Kate  Smith, 
the  orchestra  that  copies  Guy  Lombardo's 
— they're  licked  before  they  start.  They're, 
constantly   compared  and   it   keeps  them 
from  making  the  grade.    They're  imita- 
tors.     They're    second    editions.  They 
"aren't  as  good  as."    The  public  demands 
fresh    individuality    of    its    heroes  and 
heroines. 

The  Ponselle  sisters  realized  that  yeah** 
ago.    They  realized  what  they  were  going"? 
to  be  up  against  just  by  the  very  fact  that 
they  were  sisters.    For  both  of  them  to 
survive  in  identical  careers  it  would  be  ab- 
solutely essential  that  they  be  distinct  sep- 
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arate  personalities  no  matter  what  the  cost. 
Else  one  would  inevitably  succeed  at  the 
expense  of  the  other — and  they  were  de- 
termined not  to  let  that  happen.  They'd 
been  through  too  much  together,  they  knew 
what  perfect  happiness  each  had  found  in 
singing,  they  loved  each  other  too  much. 

It  hadn't  mattered  in  the  old  days  when 
they  were  unknowns.  But  as  soon  as  they 
landed  in  the  spotlight  of  fame  ...  it 
began.  From  the  big  scale  of  the  public 
to  the  small  scale  of  their  friends  people 
started  to  compare,  to  liken,  to  make 
choices  between  them.  It  couldn't  go  on. 
It  meant  the  sure  tragedy  of  one,  perhaps 
both  of  them. 

So  they  made  a  pact  and  determined  to 
stick  to  it :  each,  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
would  stay  out  of  the  other's  professional 
life. 

But  that's  just  half  of  the  secret  behind 
the  Ponselles'  strange  way  of  living. 

Carmela  Ponselle  is  difinitely  Carmela 
Ponselle,  and  so  far  as  she  is  outwardly 
concerned  Rosa  is  simply  another  prima 
donna  who  happens  to  share  her  pent- 
house. Carmela  entertains  independent  of 
any  obligation  to  her  sister,  works,  lives 
and  plays  entirely  as  a  separate  unit.  She 
won't  allow  a  friend  to  entertain  for  her 
and  her  sister  at  the  same  time,  she  won't 
accept  an  invitation  that  includes  both  of 
them.  Down  to  the  smallest  detail  she  does 
everything  to  keep  herself  herself  and  to 
keep  from  infringing  on  any  of  Rosa's 
territory.  Rosa  upholds  her  end  of  the 
bargain  as  strenuously,  too. 

"Well  then — why  do  they  even  live  to- 
gether ?"  people  ask. 

That's  the  other  half  of  the  secret.  Car- 


mela and  Rosa  Ponselle  are  so  completely 
devoted  they'll  never  live  any  other  way  as 
long  as  they  can  successfully  manage  it. 
They're  best  friends,  worst  critics  and 
inseparable  pals.  They  don't  enjoy  a  bit 
having  to  go  to  the  extremes  they  do  but 
it  just  seems  to  be  necessary. 

All  of  their  real  companionship — and 
they  have  lots  of  fun  together — they  have 
to  have  on  the  sly.  At  home  alone  or 
among  their  family  and  very  intimate  mu- 
tual friends.  When  there  are  no  house 
guests  they  always  breakfast  together  on 
their  terrace  overlooking  the  Hudson,  a 
lovely  huge  terrace  brimming  with  begonias 
and  nasturtiums  of  Carmela's  culture,  gay 
with  the  pulsing  slap  of  a  fountain  at  each 
end.  Every  morning  when  the  weather's 
wintry  they  take  their  walk  together  up  the 
Drive — bundled  in  a  mink  coat  nobody 
can  tell  whether  you're  a  Ponselle  or  the 
lady  next  door.  Sometimes  brother  Tony 
comes  to  visit  and  the  three  of  them  steam 
up  a  pot  of  ravioli,  sit  around  the  kitchen 
table  together  and  talk  till  dawn.  When 
one  broadcasts  the  other  is  invariably  tuned 
in ;  when  one  sings  at  the  Metropolitan 
the  other  is  invariably  in  the  audience.  Then 
before  bed  there's  plenty  of  frank  sisterly 
criticism  exchanged. 

There's  another  very  mutual  interest 
that  they  have  at  home  too,  and  it  deserves 
mention  because  it  gives  a  valuable  side- 
light on  the  characters  of  the  two.  That 
interest  is  a  dear  little  old  lady  named 
Miss  Annie  Ryan,  who  has  lived  with  them 
for  fifteen  years.  It  was  she,  the  Meriden 
organist,  who  took  the  little  Ponzillo  girls 
under  her  wing  when  they  were  too  poor 
to  pay  for  singing  lessons,  taught  them 


their  do-re-mis  gratis,  encouraged  them  in 
seeking  careers  and  loaned  them  the  use 
of  her  piano.  They  have  never  forgotten. 
They  keep  her  with  them  in  luxury ;  each 
has  established  an  annuity  for  her  so  that 
she  can  never  want  for  anything. 

Carmela  is  as  delightfully  down-to-earth 
a  prima  donna  as  could  ever  be  listed 
among  the  singing  great.  She  can  take 
an  old  felt  crown  and  a  remnant  of  Per- 
sian lamb  and  turn  out  in  one  morning  a 
hat  you'd  vow  had  graced  a  Paris  open- 
ing. She  designs  every  single  one  of  her 
evening  gowns,  cuts  them,  has  a  dress- 
maker sew  them  up  while  she  stands  by 
and  gives  directions  ("I  can  make  designs 
in  my  head  but  to  save  my  soul  I  can't  get 
them  down  on  paper")  and  consequently 
she's  considered  one  of  the  most  uniquely 
best-dressed  women  in  radio. 

Her  interests  outside  her  work  are  so 
multitudinous  they  amaze  you.  Three  times 
a  week  she  lectures  to  working  girls  in 
New  York  settlement  houses  on  health, 
beauty  and  etiquette.  ("I  owe  a  debt  to 
the  middle  class.  It  is  they  who  have 
given  me  everything  I  have.")  Summers 
she  farms,  builds  and  does  every  scrap  of 
housework  at  her  shack  near  picturesque 
Old  Orchard  Beach  in  Maine.  She's  an 
insatiable  movie  and  playgoer  and  is  an 
intimate  friendly  critic  to  many  of  the 
outstanding  names  in  the  theatre.  She 
answers  all  her  own  fan  mail,  plans  her 
own  menus,  is  finishing  up  an  autobiog- 
raphy of  her  life  and  exercises  two  hours 
a  day  to  boot. 

In  this  most  driving  and  competitive 
world  that's  no  small  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram for  a  prima  donna. 


mm  KNOW  IT'S  AN  0lD 


SPARKLING  with  new  color  (thanks  to  Rit)— last 
year's  dress  becomes  truly  a  new  dress  in  everything  except  cost! 
And  it's  so  easy  and  carefree  now  with  Rit,  that  women  who 
remember  old-fashioned  dyeing  can't  believe  their  eyes. 

First,  Rit  has  eliminated  the  harsh  boiling  that's  so  hard  on 
both  your  clothes  and  you.  Second,  Rit  contains  a  penetrating 
ingredient  (patented)  that  makes  the  color  soak  in  quickly, 
deeply,  evenly — without  fear  of  spots  and  streaks. 

Rit  brings  the  charm  of  color  (and  a  saving)  to  many,  many 
things  in  your  wardrobe  and  your  home — curtains  and  draperies 
— luncheon  and  bridge  linens — fabric  gloves  to  match  your  dress 
— lingerie  or  stockings  that  need  fresh  tones 
—  blouses  —  bedspreads  —  and  many  others  that 
will  suggest  themselves  when  you  see  how  easy 
this  new  dyeing  really  is. 

9  Dissolves  Instantly!  Rit  is  a  powder  wafer — easier  to  meas- 
ure, won't  sift  out  of  the  package  like  loose  powder  dyes. 


Si 


IPC  IT 


TINTS  &  DYES 


ONLV   RIT  GIVES 

FAST  ;C0  LORS 
WITHOUT!  BAILING 


•  White  Rit  Color  Remover — the  safe  way  to  take  OUT  color, 
remove  stains,  whiten  fabrics — harmless  as  boiling  water! 
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You  can  look  5  years  younger!  Gayer 
more  appealing!  If  you  use  a  lipstick 
that's  warranted  to  leave  your  lip 
looking  velvety  and  smooth. 

Cutex  Lipstick  contains  a  special 
oil  that  aids  in  keeping  the  sensi 
tive  skin  of  your  hps  moist  and 
young  looking.   Natural,  Coral 
Cardinal,  Kuby.  Try  one  today! 

CUTEX~4«^ 


Northam  Warren  Sales  Company.  Inc: 
Dept.6MS.191  Hudson  St..  New  York 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2320,  Montreal.) 

I  enclose  iof  for  trial  size  Cutex  Lipstick  in  shade 
checked.  Natural  □  Coral  □  Cardinal  □  Ruby  □ 

Name  


Address- 
City 


State 


I 

Included, 
quired. 


Dept. 
Please 
Name  


BE  A  NURSE 


MAKE  $25-535  A  WEEK 

Ton  can  learn  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Course  endorsed  by  physicians.  Thousands 
of  graduates.  Est.  37  years.  One  graduate 
has  charge  of   10 -bed  hospital.  Another 
saved   $4  00   while  teaming.  Equipment 
Men  and  women  18  to  60.  High  School  not  re- 
Easy  tuition  payments.  Write  us  now. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
235.      100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 


ff 


City- 


-State_ 


Good  Old  POP! 

He  works  while  you  sleep! 


He  burns  the  midnight 
oil,  catching  up  with  of- 
fice work,  typing  out  new 
ideas  to  show  the  boss, 
getting  ahead  . . .  and  he 
neverdisturbsyou.  Pop's 
smart . . .  he's  got  a 


CORONA  SILENT 


The  finest  portable  made; 
It's  "got  everything.  "Yet 
you  can  buy  it  brand-new 
for  as  low  us  $5.00  per 
month  —  or  the  fine 
CORONA  STANDARD 
for  only  $1.00  per  week. 
Send  coupon  for  booklet. 
Ask  your  dealer  about 
these  amazingly  liberal 
terms. 


CORONA 
SILENT 


 ..MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  

L  C  Smith  &  Corona  Typewriters,  Desk  5. 
151  Almond  St.,  Syracuse;  N.  Y. 

Please  send  Corona  booklet,  also  tell  me  where  lean 
arrange  free  trial. 


Name. 


Street. 
City... 


A/o  Wondet  4je  5  "Topi! 


(Continued  from  page  47) 


in  apple-pie  order.  We  see  Rosemary  and 
Priscilla  Lane  practising  a  song  in  a  pri- 
vate studio,  rout  out  soloists  rehearsing 
alone  in  padded  cells,  take  a  peep  into  a 
large  studio  where  Stella  and  The  Fellas 
try  out  a  bit  of  harmony,  and  presently  we 
wind  up  in  Studio  No.  2,  near  the  en- 
trance of  which  are  the  wardrobes  for  the 
band  uniforms  and  instrument  closets.  We 
find  the  Pennsylvanians  going  over  and 
over  a  piece  under  the  direction  of  the  as- 
sistant-conductor. 

"Nothing  really  counts  until  Fred  takes 
them  on,"  whispers  Ronnie. 

Fred  simply  stands  there  a  few  minutes 
as  though  he  were  the  stranger,  just  look- 
ing around.  At  length  he  takes  his  place 
before  the  conductor's  stand.  "Terrible!" 
he  remarks,  sorting  over  and  turning  to  a 
piece  of  music.  Then  he  tells  the  boys  in 
no  uncertain  terms  that  they  have  it  com- 
ing to  them.  Have  they  gone  sour?  Do 
they  think  they  are  so  good  they  can't  be 
any  better  than  that!  What's  the  idea  of 
this  amateur  performance  anyzvay? 

Then  Fred  Waring  goes  ahead  with  the 
job  in  a  way  that  can  only  be  compared 
with  painting  a  picture.  Before,  it  had 
been  just  a  pleasant  landscape,  so  to  speak. 
Fred  creates  his  own  interpretation.  Like 
all  his  compositions,  it  is  vocal  in  parts. 
With  the  voices  over  to  the  right  he  makes 
a  soft  blur  of  color  and  with  the  clarinets 
draws  a  wispy  haze  of  lines  round  it; 
with  the  saxophones  he  shades  in  a  fore- 
ground for  the  whole  ensemble  to  rise  and 
softly  brush  in  their  varying  tints  of  a  to- 
be-remembered  sunset  effect  fading  out 
with  something  sweet  and  sad  followed  by 
a  lilting  comic  streak  from  the  trombone 
muted,  giving  a  final  chromatic  touch  with 
the  voices  of  the  girl  trio  in  chrome  shades 
of  treble.  A  slight  pause,  then  with  both 
hands  upraised  he  brings  the  whole  or- 
chestra to  their  feet,  dotting  in  sky  notes 
by  pointing  his  fingers  at  solo  singing  mem- 
bers, like  twinkling  stars,  bringing  them 
falling  downward  in  a  pyrotechnical  show- 
er of  a  finale,  by  the  mere  slow  descent 
of  his  outspread  hands,  each  finger  quiv- 
ering as  though  in  ecstasy. 

The  picture  was  finished.  Fred  framed 
it  with  a  golden  smile  that  was  reflected 
like  a  ray  of  sunlight  over  the  faces  of 
his  musical  family,  where  a  cloud  the  size 
of  a  boss-conductor's  hand  had  hung  be- 
fore. They  were  all  mopping  their  brows 
and  buzzing  happily. 

Nearly  an  hour  later  we  were  seated  in 
Fred's  private  office,  very  ornate  with  mod- 
ernistic furniture. 

"Oh,  the  furniture?"  he  remarked.  "Not 
exactly  my  idea — but  I  let  them  go  ahead 
with  it." 

Then  as  though  talking  half  to  the.  pile 
of  photographs  to  be  autographed  and  fin- 
gering over  the  mountain  of  fan  letters,  he 
observed,  "After  all,  the  best  music  is 
— just  music,  cold  composition  on  paper. 
Different  people  do  altogether  different 
things  with  the  same  piece.  I  have  my  own 
ideas  about  expression.  I  suppose  that's 
really  the  whole  thing." 

He  paused  a  moment  thoughtfully. 

"Our  method  of  rendering  a  piece  of 


music  is  wholly  interpretative.  Perhaps 
one  might  compare  the  way  in  which  I  try 
to  blend  our  voices,  with  pastel  shades  as 
opposed  to  primary  colors.  Pastels  have 
soft  tones  that  lend  themselves  more  read- 
ily to  blending  groups,  while  primary  colors 
are  harsher  and  have  sharp  edges  that  cut 
a  picture  into  individual  parts.  My  way 
is  purely  interpretative,  as  I  said — the 
way  I  feel. 

"Accomplished  singers?  I  wouldn't  take 
one  on  a  bet.  I'd  much  rather  they  didn't 
know  too  much  about  singing,  otherwise 
this  blend  I  talk  about  would  be  impossi- 
ble, because  they  have  their  own  ideas  of 
the  composition  before  they  start  and  want 
to  do  it  alone.  We  have  our  own  tech- 
nique. 

"I  work  harder  on  the  vocal  than  on  the 
instrumental.  Or,  perhaps  I  should  say, 
I  consider  every  voice  as  an  instrument  as 
well.  I  can  rely  on  instruments  always 
producing  the  same  note ;  voices  are  more 
treacherous.  Being  a  glee  club  as  well 
as  an  orchestra,  throws  a  certain  respon- 
sibility on  my  shoulders.  Our  work  has 
always  got  to  be  good  for  many  laughs." 

(Visitors  behind  the  Waring  scenes  soon 
become  conscious  of  a  phrase :  "Has  it  got 
a  laugh  in  it?") 

"You  will  notice  that  most  of  our  boys 
are  young.  We  try  to  get  them  young — 
before  their  ideas  are  too  grown-up.  We, 
can  watch  them  grow  in  personality,  trait 
and  character  and  we  encourage  them.  In 
that  way  we  have  built  up  a  family  group. 
Sometimes — like  today — I  beat  hell  out 
of  the  boys  when  they  need  it.  They  ex- 
pect it,  and  they  know  I  don't  mean  a 
word  of  it. 

"Ours  was  one  of  the  first  bands  to 
broadcast,  away  back  in  1921.  I  learned] 
that  audiences  on  the  air — I  mean  the  mil- 
lions, not  the  thousands — prefer  music 
they  don't  have  to  study.  Music  easy  to 
listen  to — like  Wayne  King's  for  instance. 
When  it  comes  to  vocal  numbers  they  like 
ensembles  and  silly  numbers. 

"For  the  past  three  years,  we  have  been 
broadcasting  before  big  audiences  in  per- 
son. There  used  to  be  criticism  about 
that.  As  though  the  performers  played 
only  to  and  for  the  visible  audience  and 
neglected  the  air.  Personally,  I  think  visi- 
ble audiences  have  done  a  great  deal  tor 
radio.  They  are  stimulating  and  inspira- 
tional and  make  shows  seem  more  like  the 
real  thing. 

"We  work  hard,  but  we  always  have  fun 
while  giving  a  show,  and  we  try  to  let  our 
audiences  in  on  our  fun.  For  this  purpose, 
a  laugh  is  a  very  valuable  thing.  Snickers 
don't  mean  enough,  we  are  out  for  hearty 
belly  laughs.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  being  mildly  amusing  and  down- 
right funny.  We  are  expected  to  be  funny 
and  most  of  our  fun  is  impromptu  and  we 
just  can't  help  laughing  ourselves  some- 
times. We  pass  it  on  the  air  by  means  of « 
comedy  sound  effects  and  intonation  that 
don't  have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated/* 

"Me?    Well,  that  story's  soon  told.  Age,. 
34.    Married.    One  girl  child,  14  months 
old.  I  don't  really  dance  or  sing.  NTcver; 
even  got  through  college.    I  couldn't  seem 
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to  get  anywhere  in  those  days.  Then  I  got 
wise  to  myself,  that  I  could  only  accom- 
plish things  when  somebody  dared  me  to  do 
it  or  told  me  I  couldn't  do  it.  When  they 
had  two  strikes  on  me !  They  put  me  out 
of  the  college  glee  club.  They  said  I 
wouldn't  make  good  in  radio. 

"Well,  anyway,  that  sort  of  first- failure 
has  run  all  through  my  experience.  It 
has  given  me  a  lot  of  bitterness,  but  there 
has  been  compensation. 

"We  started  out  as  the  Waring-McClin- 
tock  Snap  Orchestra.  Some  of  those  orig- 
inal boys  are  still  with  us,  after  fifteen 
years.  They  were  all  Pennsylvanians  once, 
but  now  half  the  States  in  the  Union  are 
represented  and  five  foreign  countries." 

Another  pow-wow  on  Fred's  Luncheon 
followed,  about  which  we  had  been  hearing 
all  morning.  We  were  invited  to  attend. 
There  was  an  air,  of  promise,  of  great  im- 
portance, surrounding  Fred's  Luncheon. 
We  expected  great  things,  as,  with  Ronnie 
Ames,  Fred  Waring  we  set  out  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Hotel  Astor,  fancying  lunch- 
eon would  be  in  one  of  the  lovely  private 
dining-rooms  of  that  caravansary. 

As  we  sauntered  along,  we  kept  think- 
ing that  Fred  Waring  did  not  belong  to 
the  usual  Broadway  sector  of  flashily- 
dressed  smart  alecks  of  vawdveel,  on  the 
air,  or  on  the  hoof,  who  strutted  up  and 
down  the  Rialto  and  Tin  Pan  Alley  with 
exaggerated  ideas  of  their  earning  powers 
and  own  importance.  Fred  was  still  a 
modest  Pennsylvanian  who  didn't  seem  to 
give  a  darn  about  all  that  blah,  walking 
along  unostentatiously  with  his  unstylish 
blue  ulster  covered  with  white  hairs,  as 
though  he  had  been  playing  with  the  hound 
dog  before  leaving  home.  His  pearl  gray 
hat  with  black  band  at  a  safe  and  sane 
angle,  a  last  year's  style  muffler,  a  solid 
pattern  blue  suit  that  was  noiseless,  com- 
mon sense  shoes  such  as  the  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  probably  wear,  soft 
white  self-collared  oxford  shirt  and  a  dark 
tie  with  noiseless  stripes  in  it. 

And  then  suddenly,  we  ducked  into  Horn 
&  Hardart's  Automat  Restaurant ! 

What  was  the  big  idea?  Well,  it  seems, 
that  it  was  Fred's  brilliant  idea,  conceived 
about  a  year  ago.  Music  publishers  from 
Tin  Pan  Alley  just  around  the  corner  used 
to  bother  him  to  death  peddling  their 
wares  every  day  of  the  week.  Why  not 
form  a  Club  and  have  them  all  meet  him 
there,  say,  every  Wednesday?  It  had  the 
coveted  laugh  in  it.    From  the  first,  it  was 


Kate  Smith  greets  James  Farrell,  bari- 
tone, after  the  broadcast  of  his  pro- 
gram, heard  over  WABC,  on  his  first 
anniversary  on  the  air. 


JOAN  is  pretty.  She  is  smart.  And 
she  is  asked  everywhere. 
Barbara  looks  at  Joan  with  secret 
envy.  For  Barbara,  too,  is  pretty.  And 
she  is  smart.  But  evening  after  eve- 
ning, she  is  left  at  home  alone. 

Why?  What  makes  one  girl  "click" 
socially  and  another  fail,  when  both 
are  equally  good-looking? 

The  truth  is,  Barbara  could  be  just 
as  popular  as  Joan  if  it  were  not  that 
she  is  careless — careless  about  some- 
thing no  girl  can  afford  to  overlook. 

You  can't  blame  people  for  avoiding 
the  girl  or  woman  who  is  careless 
about  underarm  perspiration  odor.  It's 
too  unpleasant  to  tolerate  in  anyone, 
no  matter  how  pretty  she  may  be. 


There's  really  no  excuse  for  it  these 
days  when  Mum  makes  it  so  easy  to 
keep  the  underarms  fresh,  free  from 
every  trace  of  odor. 

Just  half  a  minute  is  all  you  need  to 
use  Mum.  Then  you're  safe  for  the 
whole  day! 

Use  it  any  time— after  dressing,  as 
well  as  before.  It's  harmless  to  cloth- 
ing. It's  soothing  to  the  skin,  too — so 
soothing  you  can  use  it  right  after 
shaving  your  underarms. 

Depend  upon  Mum  to  prevent  all 
unpleasant  perspiration  odor,  without 
preventing  perspiration  itself.  Use  it 
daily,  and  no  one  will  ever  have  this 
reason  to  avoid  you!  Bristol-Myers, 
Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


fk      M  A      M     /  ON  SANITARY  NAPKINS. 

mL   Mk     M  A  I  ,0^"^ ■  """4  Guard  against  this  source 

nil    ft  ■rm^rl  V — - —  \Vn  of    unpleasantness  with 

IV1  ■   ■  IWI  \  ''vKvi v*>-^  /     Mum-  No  more  doubt  and 

|  ^  |    ^^^r    £       |       \  \^  worry  when  you  use  Mum! 

takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 
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Now  lift  off 


AND  STOP  PAIN  INSTANTLY 

Just  put  a  few  drops  of  Freezone  on  that  ach- 
ing corn  tonight  and  you'll  make  the  wonder- 
ful discovery  many  thousands  have  made. 
Pain  stops  like  a  flash.  And  soon  the  corn  gets 
so  loose  you  can  lift  it  right  off  with  your 
fingers.  You'll  agree  that  it's  the  quickest, 
easiest  way  to  stop  pain  and  get  rid  of  hard 
and  soft  corns,  even  corns  between  the  toes. 
Any  druggist  will  sell  you  a  bottle  of  won- 
derful Freezone  for  a  few  cents.  Try  it. 

FREEZONE 


At  delightful  as  your  choicest  cold  cream. 
Simply  spread  on  and  rinse  off.  Everyj 
trace  of  hair  eliminated. \  Sold  everywhere. 

I  Write  for  Booklet.  Free  Demonstration  with  ZIP  Epilator  at  I 
MaJime  Btrthi  -  Specialist,  562  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorlc  | 


T 


GRAY 
HAIR 


takes  on  new  color 

(FREE  Test  Shows  Way) 

No  matter  whether  your  hair  is  all  gray  or 
only  streaked  with  gray,  you  can  transform 
it  with  new  radiance.  And  it  is  so  easy. 
Merely  comb  Mary  T.  Goldman's  clear, 
water-white  liquid  through  your  hair.  Gray 
strands  take  on  new  color:  black,  brown, 
auburn,  blonde.  Will  not  wash  or  rub 
off  on  clothing  . . .  Hair  stays  soft,  lustrous 
—  takes  wave  or  curl.  This 
way  SAFE.  Sold  on  money- 
back  guarantee  at  drug  and 
department  stores  everywhere. 

Test  it  FREE  ~We  send  Test 
Package.  Apply  to  single  lock  snip- 
ped from  hair.  See  results  first.  No  1 
risk.  Noexpense.  Just  mail  coupon. 

«  MARY  T.GOLDMAN  . 


2342  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name  

Street  

City  

Color  of  your  hair?. 


.State. 


a  laughing  success.  The  last  man  to  ar- 
rive, was  handed  the  checks  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  pay.  That  turned  it  into  a  mara- 
thon, Fred  said,  everybody  trying  to  get 
there  before  the  bell. 

We  arrived  early  and  watched  the  forty- 
odd  members  come  rushing  in.  Fred  him- 
self collected  the  checks  and  presented  them 
to  the  winner.  And  was  there  a  big 
laugh !  The  manager  reserved  all  the 
tables  in  the  front  of  the  restaurant.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  regular  Beliezc-it-or- 
not  Ripley  Feature.  Nearly  fifty  of 
Tin  Pan  Alley's  most  famous  song  pub- 
lishers and  writers,  radio  artists,  hoofers, 
singers  and  guest  artists.  A  great  audi- 
ence was  attracted,  looking  on  as  they 
dallied  over  their  hot  dishes,  home-made 
apple  pie  and  coffee.  The  impromptu  show 
was  as  rare  as  the  Flea  Circus  down  in 
42nd  Street,  and  as  amusing  as  Jumbo 
that  was  jamming  the  Hippodrome.  Every- 
body laughed  and  chaffed  and  whooped  it 
up.  For  example — of  Tin  Pan  Alley — 
a  very  pretty  young  girl  entered,  escorted 
by  a  typical  White  Way  denizen. 

"Hello,  Sugar!"  they  called  out  on  every 
side. 

She  came  up  to  Fred  who  greeted  her 
with  acclaim.  So  that  there  could  be  no 
mistake,  she  wore  a  brooch  of  gold  wire 
twisted  into  the  word,  Sugar. 

"Sugar?"  we  asked  incredulously. 

"Sure,"  laughed  Ronnie.  "That's  Sugar 
Kane — one  of  the  most  popular  little  sing- 
ers in  radio." 

The  song  marketing  began.  One  pub- 
lisher brought  over  a  freshly-written  manu- 
script entitled,  There's  Many  a  Turn  in 
the  River  of  Love. 

"Are  you  going  to  give  me  the  same 
break  you  gave  Rudy,  and  make  a  phono- 
graph record  of  it?"  asks  Fred. 

The  publisher  grinned  and  produced  the 
record  from  beneath  his  coat.  Others  came 
over  and  whispered  the  sweet  words  of 
mellifluous  songs  in  his  ear.  Still  others 
hummed  them,  beating  time  with  an  Auto- 
mat fork.  Fred  just  sat  and  listened,  smil- 
ing and  chaffing  as  he  sipped  his  coffee  and 
ate  his  mixed  fruit  dessert.  This  went  on 
for  an  hour.  Then  they  flocked  around  him 
like  crows  in  a  cornfield,  all  the  way  down 
Broadway,  back  to  his  offices,  where  he 
plunged  into  the  all-day  rehearsal. 

That  night,  we  accompanied  Fred  to  his 
Ford  broadcast.  The  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing Company  allots  1,200  tickets,  carefully 
selected  out  of  12,000  applicants.  The 
house  was  the  Hudson  Theatre,  where 
many  of  Broadway's  greatest  successes  had 
been  attended  by  some  of  New  York's 
most  brilliant  audiences.  Times  have 
changed — with  the  radio  as  one  of  the 
greatest  entertainment  factors. 

9.20 — Backstage  behind  the  curtain,  the 
Pennsylvanians  percolate  in,  one  by  one, 
and  take  their  places  in  the  semi-circular 
platforms  on  the  stage.  There  is  no  con- 
fusion ;  no  funny-business.  Each  one  anx- 
iously looks  over  his  music  that  has  just 
been  distributed.    Some  begin  to  tune  up. 

9.23 — Deep  concern  seems  to  grow  on 
them.  They  pull  down  their  natty  uniform 
mess  jackets  and  brush  imaginary  specks 
off  their  gray  trousers  and  arrange  their 
striped  ties. 

9.26 —  Fred  Waring  casually  appears  in 
the  wings.  There  is  a  sigh  of  relief.  He 
walks  around  without  appearing  to  notice 
anything.    He  alone  seems  unconcerned. 

9.27 —  The  stage  manager  gives  us  an 


ominous  signal  and  we  hurry  out  the  stage 
door  and  take  our  seats  in  the  auditorium. 
Every  seat  in  the  house,  up  to  the  top  gal- 
lery, is  filled.  The  huge  audience  has  sunk 
into  silence,  its  eyes  on  one  of  the  many 
clocks  in  prominent  places,  with  huge  red 
hands,  clear  across  the  faces,  ticking  off  the 
seconds.  The  visible  crew  in  the  control 
room — that  was  formerly  the  stage  box — 
are  moving  nervously  and  soundlessly  about 
behind  glass  in  a  garish  light,  like  finicky 
fish  swimming  around  in  a  huge  fish  bowl. 

9.28^ — The  curtain  rises.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians are  all  set.  Without  ado,  a 
smallish,  youngish,  goodlooking  fellow  cas- 
ually walks  on,  pauses  half  way  as  though 
he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  says  non- 
chalantly, "H'lo."  It  was  good  for  a 
"laugh,"  because  everybody  was  taken  by 
surprise.  He  is  wearing  the  same  staid 
clothes  of  the  Automat.  The  only  change 
is,  he  is  chewing  gum.  That  also  gets  a 
laugh  that  becomes  a  howl  of  merriment 
when  he  sticks  the  wad  of  gum  under  the 
music  stand  at  the  last  moment.  "Regular 
guy !  .  .  .  Ain't  he  funny !  .  .  .  I  like  him  I" 
whispers  the  audience,  chuckling. 

9.29 — "Any  of  you  folks  who  want  to 
cough  or  choke,  better  do  it  now,"  begins 
Fred,  casually.  "It  isn't  allowed  when  we 
are  on  the  air — and  the  doors  are  locked. 
Now,  come  on !  Everybody !  Let's  give  one 
good  cough !'"  And  everybody  coughs  and 
roars  with  laughter. 

9.29l/2 — "Too  late!"  remarks  Fred,  his 
eye  on  the  clock. 

9.29)4 — The  boss  of  the  control  room 
raises  his  hand  and  four  fingers.  Fred 
glances  at  the  clock  and  then  at  him.  The 
studio  announcer  has  taken  his  place.  The 
control  room  man  drops  tlie  hat.  A  little 
sign  in  red  says,  We  are  on  the  air.  Fred 
wheels  around,  raises  his  open  hands  like 
a  salvation  singer  and  slowly  lowers  them. 
Music  softly  exudes  as  though  from  the 
ends  of  his  fingers.  The  announcer  begins 
his  spiel.  .  .  . 

But  we  listeners-in  know  the  rest. 

And  this  was  all  repeated  to  another 
S.  R.  O.  audience  at  12,  for  the  West  Coast 
Broadcast. 

"Oh,  that  was  an  easy  day,"  boasts 
Ronnie.  "I'll  give  you  a  sample  of  a  busy 
day — tomorrow.  Well,  we  set  out  on  the 
road,  leaving  Perm  Station  by  special  car 
at  10  a.  if.,  with  engineers,  technicians, 
Waring  and  staff  and  two  secretaries.  Ar- 
rive at  Philadelphia  at  noon.  12.30  to  1.30, 
luncheon.  2  sharp,  begin  rehearsal  and  keep 
it  up  intensely,  with  engineers  getting 
sound  balance  until  5.  5,  we  hurry  to 
hotel  to  wash  and  brush  up.  6 :30,  return 
to  the  Arcadia  Restaurant  where  4000  Ford 
Dealers  and  agents  are  throwing  a  special 
dinner  for  Fred.  7:15  Fred  hustles  to  a 
second  dinner  at  the  Bellevue-Stratford, 
"  where  the  famous  Poor  Richard  Advertis- 
ing Club  is  holding  its  annual  dinner  and 
will  present  honor  medals  for  outstanding 
publicity  services  during  the  past  year.  The 
recipients  will  be  Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Presi- 
dent of  General  Motors,  and  Fred  Waring. 
8.30  Fred  is  due  back  at  the  Arcadia,  where 
until  9.26}^  he  will  warm  up  the  orchestra. 
9.30  sharp  he  will  go  on  the  air.  10.30,  he 
will  return  to  the  Poor  Richard  Club  where 
the  orchestra  will  interpolate  during  thW 
Annual  Dinner.  This  will  be  over  by  12, 
perhaps.  1.30  to  3  a.  m.  we  will  get  to- 
gether for  the  usual  orchestra  pow-wow 
over  the  day's  work." 

Fred  Waring  calls  it  a  day! 
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{Continued  from  page  43) 


Household  Hints  program.  You  see,  wo- 
men used  to  come  to  me,  or  write  in,  ask- 
ing about  a  new  recipe  for  a  cake,  for 
instance.  Perhaps  they  tried  to  bake  the 
cake  while  hubby  was  out  gambling  one 
night.  So  they  would  ask  what  they 
should  do  about  the  cake  and  what  they 
should  do  about  hubby.  It  began  that 
way. 

"Mr.  Brown,  on  his  music  programs, 
often  would  give  a  few  minutes'  talk  on 
the  air  on  various  subjects  between  num- 
bers. Men,  as  well  as  their  wives,  discuss 
things,  and  Mr.  Brown  soon  found  him- 
self as  swamped  with  masculine  letters 
as  I  was  with  feminine  ones.  So  we  de- 
cided to  put  Husbands  and  Wives  on  the 
air  and  let  people  be  their  own  judges." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  letting  people 
be  their  own  judges?"  I  wanted  to  know. 

"Just  that,"  Mr.  Brown  explained.  "You 
see,  we  never  give  advice.  We  never  ex- 
press an  opinion  or  take  sides  in  any  of 
the  problems  that  come  before  us.  We 
simply  put  the  questions  on  the  air  and 
after  they've  been  presented  to  the  radio 
listeners  we  often  hold  a  meeting  in  the 
studio  to  permit  the  attending  audience 
to  make  suggestions.  We  believe  that  the 
best  way  to  help  people  is  to  let  them 
help  themselves — " 

At  that  moment  we  were  interrupted 
by  a  very  breathless,  frightened  young 
lady.    She  spoke  excitedly : 

"Mrs.  Miles,  I  can't  go  on  the  air  under 
my  real  name !  Oh,  I  don't  dare !  My  hus- 
band found  out  I  was  to  be  on  your  pro- 
gram tonight  and  he  said  that  if  I  said 
anything  at  all  detrimental  to  him — well, 
his  door  would  be  locked  to  me  forever ! 
And,  Mrs.  Miles,  that's  not  all,  that  was 
just  his  mildest  threat !" 

Mrs.  Miles'  voice  was  soothing.  "Never 
mind,  my  dear.  Perhaps  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  you  to  forget  the  whole  thing. 
We'll  get  somebody  else  to  speak  in  your 
place.  You  mustn't  worry  about  it." 

"Oh,  no,  I  don't  want  to  do  that !"  the 
frantic  wife  continued,  "I  just  want  to 
assume  another  name  for  the  program. 
You  see,  I  want  to  tell  other  wives  about 
my  experience.  And  besides  I — I  guess  I 
want  to  get  it  off  my  chest,  too.  I've  al- 
ways done  everything  exactly  the  way  my 
husband  wanted  it  done,  ever  since  we 
were  married — but  I  haven't  noticed  that 
it's  got  me  anything.  Not  anything !  He 
still  spends  money  on  other  women  and 
neglects  his  children  and  home — and  me." 

"I  understand,"  Mrs.  Miles  said  quite 
simply.  Somehow  you  knew  that  she  did 
understand.  Allie  Lowe  Miles  has  genuine 
graciousness  in  her  makeup.  Perhaps  it's 
part  of  her  Alabama  background,  her  un- 
mistakable Southern  womanliness  and 
gentility.  In  a  few  moments  she  deftly  had 
calmed  down  the  excited  young  wife. 
Then  I  had  a  chance  to  ask  her  if  her 
pet  program  idea  ever  had  caused  a  sep- 
aration or  divorce. 

"No,"  she  laughed  kindly,  "but  we  have 
had  some  narrow  escapes.  A  husband  and 
wife  may  get  mad  for  the  moment,  but 


Sad  and  blue  \vith  "time  on  her  hands" 
and  nothing  to  do.  Now  she's  in  his 
arms  and  sees  her  dreams  come  true. 
Perhaps  you,  too,  find  life  passing  you 
by.  Why  not  discover  for  yourself  the 
allure  you  can  achieve  through  the 
fragrance  of  Blue  Waltz  Perfume,  the 
satiny  texture  of  Blue  Waltz  Face 
Powder,  the  tempting  colors  of  Blue 
Waltz  Lipstick?  The  fragrance  of  Blue 
Waltz  invites  caresses,  thrills  .  .  .  and 
lingers  on  in  his  heart. 
Remember  to  ask  for  Blue  Waltz 
Perfume  and  Cosmetics  if  you 
want  to  be  remembered.  Certi- 
fied pure,  laboratory  tested. 
10£  each  at  5  and  10^  stores. 

Blue  Walta 
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BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  •  FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  BRILLIANTINE  •  COLD  CREAM  •  TALC 


HOW  A  WIFE  UNTIED  THE  KNOTS 
IN  HER  HUSBAND'S  PURSE  STRINGS 

The  Doctor  of  Family  Finances  showed  her 
how!  It's  a  booklet  called  "Money  Manage- 
ment"— a  practical  analysis  of  family  expenses, 
plus  a  sure-fire  method  of  keeping  them  within 
income.  No  bothersome  bookkeeping.  Not  a 
budget,  but  a  Plan!  And  with  the  Plan  comes 
a  booklet  from  the  "Better  Buymanship"  series 
which  authorities  praise  as  a  true  guide  to  the 
housewife  in  saving  money  on  most  of  the 
things  she  buys.  "Money  Management"  and 
a  sample  "Better  Buymanship"  are  yours — 
Free.  No  obligation.  No  solicitation.  Send 
for  them  today  and  begin  to  enjoy  freedom 
from  money  worries. 

GET  A  FRESH  START 
and  end  family  disputes 
about  money.  These  book- 
lets point  the  way. 

HOUSEHOLD  Finance  Corporation 

and  Subsidiaries  .  .  .  one  of  the  leading  family 
finance  organizations,  with  191  offices  in  134  cities 

Hear  Edgar  A.  Guest  on  Household's  "Welcome  Val- 
ley" program  each  Tues.  night,  NBC  Blue  Network. 


.....  . 

•  SHE — I  need  some  more  money,  dear— to 
have  the  curtains  laundered. 

•  HE —  For  heaven's  sake  —  all  I  do  is  hand 
out  the  doughl 

exactly  what  we  needed,  and  you  gave  me 
enough  on  payday  to  cover  everything. 

•  HE  —  Yeah?  We  tried  fhaf  scheme  once  — 

•  SHE — But  I've  found  one  that  really  will 
work,  dear — if  you'll  help  me. 


•  HE — Darling,  do  you  realize  we  haven't 
had  an  argument  about  money  for  monthsl 

•  SHE  —  Isn't  it  grand  I  Hurrah  for  the  Doctor 
of  Family  Finances  I 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 


Doctor  of  Family  Finances 
Rm.  3039-E,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  "Tips  for  Lazy  Husbands,"  "Money 
Management,"  and  "Better  Buymanship."  There  is 
to  be  no  solicitation,  no  follow-up. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  
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Lovely  hands  and  dainty,  well  groomed  finger  nails 
are  difficult  to  resist  .  .  .  and  it's  so  easy  to  keep 
them  just  that  way.  Use  Wigder  Manicure  Aids. 
Wigder  Nail  Files  are  specially  Triple  Cut  with  even, 
fast-cutting  teeth  for  smooth  and  fast-filing  so  as 
not  to  jar  the  nails.  The  Improved  Cleaner  Point, 
a  Wigder  feature,  conforms  to  the  finger  nails  and 
enables  you  to  clean  easily  and  quickly.  Wigder 
Cuticle  Shaper  and  Cleaner  and  Cuticle  Scissors  have 
equally-good  features.  On  sale  at  all  drug  and 
5  and  10  cent  stores. 
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ASS  PINS  35 c 
RINGS  si  60 


PINS  huMJumdy  aim  pUtrd.cn. mrM  t  or  2  colon, 
or  4  Irtlcn  and  vcor  Do*.  Pratt  $3  SO  Slrvtof 
CM  ll.i.  W  Ik.,  $&  RINGS, rtoftM  Sdrw.rir* 
lUHylo-  pnccd  Lorfc*  tulun tor  40  ftmn.  Wrilt  lod..' 

BASTIAN  BROS  CO  75  B.it»* Bid*.,  Kiltilln,  N  V. 


BLONDE  HAIR 

that  turned  BROWN 


lightened  2  to  4  shades 
with  Shampoo-Rinse 

BROWNISH  Blondes,  want  hair  that's 
golden,  radiant,  alluring?  Of  course 
that's  your  wish.  Then  do  what  thousands 
of  gleaming,  glamorous  blondes  do  to 
keep  their  hair  soft,  silky  golden.  Use 
Blondex.  This  unique  combination  sham- 
poo and  rinse  all  in  one,  washes  the 
most  faded,  brownish  blonde  hair  2  to  4 
shades  lighter  in  just  one  shampoo!  And 
Blondex  works  its  wonders  Safely,  too. 
For  it's  an  absolutely  harmless  rinse  — 
not  a  harsh  chemical  or  dye.  Use  Blondex 
today.  Recapture  that  golden  loveliness 
of  childhood.  Get  Blondex  today  at  any 
drug  or  department  store. 


BLONDEX 


THE  BLONDE  HAIR 
SHAMPOO-RINSE 


invariably  they  wind  up  thinking  it  was 
fun,  even  if  the  joke  may  have  been  on 
them." 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Mr.  Brown  added, 
"the  broadcasts  have  helped  a  great  many 
people.  If  you  can  just  talk  about  your 
troubles  to  somebody,  it  often  clears  up 
the  situation.  We've  had  thousands  of  let- 
ters of  thanks  from  our  audiences." 

The  studio  clock  soon  rolled  around  to 
air  time  and  the  distressed  wife,  who  by 
then  had  thought  up  an  alias  for  the  pro- 
gram, was  the  first  to  speak. 

"When  my  husband  and  I  were  married 
.  .  ."  her  thin  voice  was  being  carried  to 
innumerable  homes  over  Mutual  and  per- 
haps into  her  own  apartment  where  her 
husband,    so    short    a    time  before,  had 

threatened    her          "he    was    in  show 

business.  He  still  is.  I  knew  his  attitude 
and  aptitude  for  show  girls  but  at  first 
I  didn't  think  anything  about  it.  Maybe 
it  was  because  I  didn't  want  to  and  maybe 
I  was  just  young  and  in  love.  Anyway, 
as  time  went  by,  I  was  forced  to  realize 
that  the  only  thing  he  shared  with  me 
was  his  bed.  Our  children  arrived  in  the 
world  unwanted  by  him,  and  I  was — I 
still  am — trapped. 

"So  many  times  I've  thought  of  leaving, 
but  what  can  I  do  with  three  small  babies 
to  support?  I've  finally  resolved  to  stick 
it  out  until  the  children  are  old  enough  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  Then  I'm  going 
to  start  a  life  of  my  own,  a  new  life.  I 
don't  know  what  I'll  be  able  to  do  and 
it  will  mean  starting  over  at  a  late  age, 
but  I  can't  help  but  feel  that,  as  long  as 
I  give  my  children  care  and  love  now,  I'll 
be  able  to  find  something  for  my  own 
happiness  later  on.  That's  all — "  her  voice 
faltered,  "that's  all  any  woman  can  do  in 
my  situation,  I  guess." 

She  was  followed  by  a  gentleman  who 
claimed  that  he  had  deduced  a  fine  phil- 
osophy from  his  wife's  artistic  affinity  for 
colored  bed  linen.  He  objected  strenuously 
to  being  forced  to  sleep  between  pastel 
sheets  and  he  wrote  in  to  Husbands  and 
Wives  to  forewarn  the  rest  of  his  sex.  Mr. 
Brown  invited  him  to  go  on  the  air  and 
give  his  ideas  on  the  proper  tactics  to 
be  used  toward  color-conscious  wives. 

"I  remember  going  into  the  bedroom 
that  night,"  he  began,  "and  spying  the 
colored  sheets — the  first  ones,  I  mean. 
They  were  a  deep  purple  but  she  called 
them  orchid.  When  I  looked  at  them  I 
said :  'For  the  love  of  Mike,  honey,  do  you 
expect  a  man  to  sleep  between  those 
things  ?'  She  was  sort  of  hurt ;  she  insist- 
ed they  were  the  very  latest  mode — she's 
nuts  about  styles  anyway. 

"That  was  just  the  beginning.  The  idea 
of  colored  linen  has  practically  got  to 
be  a  fad  around  our  house  now." 

Mr.  Brown  hopefully  interrupted  him, 
"But  don't  you  think  they're  very  good 
looking?" 

"Well,  I  guess  so,"  the  gentleman  finally 
admitted,"  but  all  I  want  in  a  bath  towel 
is  just  something  to  dry  myself  on.  Can 
you  imagine  what  her  newest  craze  is? 
— fingertip  towels  1  Have  you  ever  seen 
those  things?  They're  about  as  big  as  a 
handkerchief — not  even  a  man's  handker- 
chief— a  woman's  handkerchief!  They  used 
to  call  them  guest  towels.  And  they  caused 
the  first  fight  we  ever  had. 

"That  night  I  went  into  the  bathroom 
to  wash  my  hands  and  found  one  of  those 
little  gadgets  on  the  rack.  I  took  it  out 


JACK.  —  THAT 
FAT  PORK  WILL 
FINISH  YOU! 


TUMS  HAYE  CHANGED 
EVERYTHING  ! 


JACK  SPRATT 


NOW  EATS  FAT 

AND  ANYTHING  ELSE  IN  SIGHT; 

NO  STOMACH  SOUR 

CAN  KNOCK  HIM  FLAT  . . . 

FOR  TUMS  HAVE  SOLVED  HIS  PLIGHT ! 


WHO  ELSE  WANTS  TO 
FORGET  SOUR  STOMACH? 

The  way  to  eat  favorite  foods  and  avoid  heart- 
burn, sour  stomach,  gas  and  other  symptoms 
of  acid  indigestion  is  no  secret  now.  Millions 
carry  Turns.  Nothing  to  mix  up.  No  drenching 
your  stomach  with  harsh  alkalies,  which  doctors 
say  may  increase  the  tendency  toward  acid  in- 
digestion. Just  enough  of  the  antacid  in  Turns 
is  released  to  neutralize  the  stomach.  The  rest 
passes  on  inert.  Cannot  over-alkalize  the  stom- 
ach or  blood.  You  never  know  when,  so  carry 
a  roll  always.  10c  at  all  druggist's. 

FOR  THE  TUMMY 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

NOT  A  LAXATIVE 


FREE 


Beaotiful  five-color  1936  Calendar-Thermom«ter.  AAto 
samples  of  Turns  and  NR.  Send  ht&mp  for  packing;  and 
■  poetagv  to  A.  H.  Lewis  Co..  Dept.  2E-66.  St.  Louis,  Ma. 


HELP  Wanted  SKfcfSK 

Ftr  INSTITUTIONS.  HOSPITALS,  tti.    No  Et.er1er.te  Necessirr. 

All  kind,  of  Good  Jobs  Practically  Everywhere:  Writ,  fully  .nolo*, 
tng  iump    Sctiarl  Bureau.  Peat.  v<3  145  W.  45th  St.,  W.  Y.  C. 

ECZEMA 

TORMENTS 


quickly  pacified  by 
efficient  help  of 


^^efficie 

PO 


A  CONCENTRATED  OINTMENT 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  rwo  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated. 
Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel 
sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c 
at  all  drug  stores.  e  >••«.  c.  ■  co. 
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into  the  kitchen  where  my  wife  was  and 
I  said:  'Darling  what  in— well— what  is 
this?'  and  she  said:  'Don't  be  absurd, 
that's  a  guest  towel.  Some  people  are  com- 
ing in  for  dinner.'  And  I  looked  at  the 
towel  and  said:  'Who?  Singer's  midgets?' 

"Then  the  fight  started.  It  was  a  riot 
while  it  lasted  but  we  got  over  it.  I  got 
to  thinking  .  .  .  After  all,  whether  sheets 
are  white  or  black  or  striped  is  a  pretty 
small  matter  and  if  a  fellow's  going  to 
get  mad  over  small  things  he  won't  have 
a  happy  married  life  or  much  happiness 
of  any  kind.  Besides,  a  wife's  got  rights 
too,  so  I  believe !" 

Many  of  the  questions  that  come  up  on 
the  Husbands  and  Wives  program  could 
be  answered  by  using  a  little  of  the  phil- 
osophy handed  out  by  that  smart  husband. 
You  must  understand  your  wife's  or  your 
husband's  temperament  and  by  putting 
them  both  together  find  your  own  answers. 
At  least  that's  the  way  Mrs.  Miles  and 
Mr.  Brown  feel  about  so  many  of  the 
things  that  come  before  them. 

"It's   the  young  couples  that   visit  us 
nost  often,"  Mrs.  Miles  had  explained  to 
ne  a  short  time  previously.  "With  years 
>f   marriage   behind   them,   older  people 
,eem  to  mellow  and  their  tales  or  ques- 
:ions  usually  are  along  humorous  lines. 
But  young  brides  and  grooms  think  the 
laid  of  the  world  has  come  when  they 
irgue   over   some   trivial   matter — they're 
I  he  ones  Mr.  Brown  gets  to  work  on. 
||    "He  puts  them  on  the  air,  makes  them 
1  alk  about  their  difficulties.   Somehow  it 
lljvorks  like  magic;  the  trouble  is  cleared 
ip  and  the  funny  part  of  it  is  that  they 
!   iften  don't  realize  that  Mr.  Brown  hasn't 
! ;  lone  a  thing  except  make  them  talk  their 
j   vorries  off  their  chests.  It  never  fails." 
,  I   Most  interesting  among  the  features  on 
,  I  he  program  the  night  I  attended  were 
wo  talks  given  as  the  result  of  a  letter 
ent  in  by  a  young  unmarried  girl.  She'd 
written  to  ask  Husbands  and  Wives  what 
hey    really    considered    the    ideal  mate 
hould  be ;  so  a  wife  and  husband  (not 
/ed  to  each  other)  were  selected  to  an- 
wer  her. 

The  wife,  middle-aged,  slim  and  pretty 
egan  :  "I  think  the  average  husband  ex- 
ects  the  girl  he  marries  to  be  an  allur- 
ng  combination   of    Garbo,    Mae  West, 
■  ■  'ranees  Perkins  and  Amelia  Earhart." 

RMrs.  Miles'  curiosity  got  the  better  of 
I  er  at  that  point.  "Amelia  Earhart,  who 
as  broken    so    many    flying  records? 
lyhy?"  she  asked. 

"Because  a  man  thinks  the  ideal  wife 
lould  do  so  much  work  during  the  day 
lat  the  only  way  she  could  accomplish 
would  be  to  fly !  He  expects  her  to  be 
nmune  to  age,  to  keep  the  figure  of  a 
irl  athlete  by  bending  over  a  stove,  a 
undry  tub  or  an  ironing  board.  He  ex- 
acts her  to  bear  him  children  without 
lowing  the  marks  of  maternity.     If  a 
^"llife  is  young,  her  husband  expects  her  to 
ess   like   a   Schiaparelli   mannequin  by 
i'  aking  over  last  year's  dresses  with  some 
Ided  touches  of   five-and-ten-cent  store 
cessories.    She  should  have  inexhaustible 
,.;it  .brgiveness,  complete   understanding  and 
jrtiysolute  discipline  over  her  children.  She 
t|f-|liould  be  a  tireless  worker  with  the  sooth- 
[  up"-  g  demeanor    of    an    excellent  trained 
gbili  irse  and  the  appeal  of  a  Cleopatra, 
i  Pills  "And  if  I  kept  this  up  for  the  next  two 
it !i:  >urs — that  still  wouldn't  be  half  of  it!" 
:,t4  Flushed   she  sat  down.   There   was  a 
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moment  of  silence,  then  one  giggle,  then 
a  roar  of  fun  from  both  sides.  The  wife 
herself  finally  laughed  heartily,  too.  That's 
one  of  the  nice  things  about  the  Husbands 
and  Wk'cs  program — everybody  feels 
completely  at  ease  and  there  aren't  any 
hard  feelings. 

The  husband  who  spoke  following  her 
was  briefer  but  none  the  less  emphatic. 

"The  average  wife  thinks  her  husband 
should  be  very  successful  in  his  own  busi- 
ness but  he  also  should  be  an  expert  child 
psychologist,  a  first-class  plumber,  elec- 
trician, interior  decorator,  house-cleaner, 
carpenter,  and  upon  occasions  a  dish- 
washer and  short  order  cook — and  above 
all,  a  man  of  great  physical  and  mental 
endurance,  with  a  rugged  constitution  and 
unbounded  patience.  And  one  thing  more 
— he  never  should  forget  anything  but  his 
wife's  mistakes !" 

After  both  sides  had  analyzed  the  two 
speeches  they  arrived  at  a  smart  conclu- 
sion :  Without  such  viewpoints,  where  on 
earth  would  be  romance?  Wouldn't  it  be 
uncomfortable,  really,  to  have  to  live  with 
a  super-human  god  or  goddess?  And  any 
person  who  doesn't  expect  or  believe  that 
his  or  her  mate  is  or  can  be  far  above 
what  he  or  she  is,  certainly  isn't  even  ap- 
proaching being  ideally  in  love. 

That  was  the  part  I  hoped  the  young 
girl  who  had  written  in  had  been  sure  to 
get. 

Plenty  of  good,  original  ideas  are  aired 
by  their  authors  on  Husbands  and  Wives. 
There  was  the  pretty  little  Canadian  girl 
whose  husband  refused  to  shave  on  Sun- 
day mornings.  One  dose  of  her  potent 
home-made  remedy  cured  him  —  she  sat 
opposite  him  at  breakfast  one  day  with 
her  face  completely  unwashed  and  devoid 
of  makeup,  her  long  hair  uncombed  and 
her  pyjamas  tousled.  It  made  him  so  un- 
comfortable that  he  left  his  toast  and 
coffee  and  shaved  and  dressed  —  and  has 
kept  on  doing  so  ever  since.  Another  wife 
made  her  traveling  salesman  husband 
happy  by  running  their  home  like  a  Pull- 
man car — meals  at  odd  hours,  everything 
was  done  for  him  and  he  had  uncriticised 
liberty.  Of  course  it  was  a  full-time  job 
for  the  wife,  but  by  doing  it  she  kept  her 
man  in  love  with  her.  Consequently,  her 
advice  was :  "See  to  it  that  your  husband 
has  a  good  time  at  home  and  he'll  never 
ivant  to  leave  you." 

Once  the  Miles-Brown  team  put  a  real 
wedding  on  the  air.  It  was  a  Presby- 
terian ceremony.  The  studio  was  beau- 
tifully decorated  with  spring  flowers,  soft 
with  candlelight.  After  the  broadcast  there 
were  refreshments. 

They've  concocted  lots  of  other  things 
to  interest  their  listeners,  too.  A  Moham- 
medan priest,  a  Zulu  priest,  Father  Cough- 
lin,  several  denominational  ministers  and 
Rabbi  Feinberg  have  spoken  on  the  pro- 
gram. The  strange  thing  about  the  com- 
ments of  all  these  eminent  men  has  been 
that  each  of  them  preaches  the  same  prin- 
ciples in  regard  to  matrimony.  Love, 
kindliness  and  understanding,  and  love  of 
children  and  home  form  the  basis  of  happy 
marriage  all  over  the  world. 

The  deserted  mother,  the  forlorn  bride, 
the  brutal  husband— you  hear  all  their 
stories  on  Husbands  and  Wk'es.  Some- 
times their  problems  can  be  made  into 
funny  situations.    For  instance: 

The  husband  who  had  a  grave  grudge 
against  his  bride.    I  watched  him  as  he 


WeakRundown 
Nervous.5kinny 
Folks! 


Without  Cost— Make  this 
Amazing  IODINE  TEST! 

Within  1  Week  Sea  Plant  IODINE 
in  Kelpamalt  Must  Give  You  Tireless 
Energy,  Strong  Nerves,  Pounds  of 
"Stay-There"  Flesh  or  the  Trial  is 
FREE.  ...  It  Costs  You  Nothing! 

Kelpamalt.  the  new  mineral  concentrate  from  the 
sea.  gets  right  down  and  corrects  the  real  underlying 
cause  of  weakness,  skinniness  and  nervous  rundown 
conditions  .  .  .  IODINE  STARVED  GLANDS.  When 
these  glands  don't  work  properly,  all  the  food  in  the 
world  can't  help  you.  It  Just  isn't  turned  into  flesh. 
The  result  is,  you  stay  weak  and  nervous,  tired  out  and 
skinny. 

The  most  important  gland — the  one  which  actually 
controls  the  body  weight — needs  a  definite  ration  of 
iodine  all  the  time — NATURAL  ASSIMILABLE 
IODINE — not  to  be  confused  with  chemical  iodides 
which  often  prove  toxic.  Only  when  the  system  gets 
an  adequate  supply  of  iodine  can  you  regulate  me- 
tabolism— the  body's  process  of  converting  digested 
foods  into  firm  flesh,  new  strength  and  energy. 

To  get  this  vital  mineral  in  convenient  concentrated 
and  assimilable  form,  take  Kelpamalt — now  recognized  as 
the  world's  richest  source  of  this  precious  substance.  It 
contains  1300  times  more  iodine  than  oysters,  once  con- 
sidered the  best  source.  6  tablets  alone  contain  more 
NATURAL  IODINE  than  486  lbs.  of  spinach  or  1387 
lbs.  of  lettuce. 

Make  this  test  with  Kelpamalt.  First  weigh  yourself  and  see  how  long 
you  can  work  or  how  far  you  can  walk  without  tiring.  Then  take  3  Kelpa- 
malt Tablets  with  each  meal  for  1  week  and  again  weigh  yourself  and 
notice  how  much  longer  you  can  work  without  tiring,  how  much  farther 
you  can  walk.  Notice  how  much  better  you  feel,  sleep  and  ejit.  Watch 
nattering  extra  lbs.  appear  in  place  of  scrawny  hollows.  And  if  you  don't 
gain  5  lbs.  thie  very  first  week  the  trial  is  free.  100  jumbo  size  Kelpamalt 
tablets — four  to  five  times  the  size  of  ordinary  tablets —  cost  but  a  few 
centB  a  day  to  use.  Get  Seedol  Kelpamalt  today.  Kelpamalt  is  sold  at 
all  good  drug  stores.  If  your  dealer  has  not  yet  received  his  supply,  send 
$1.00  for  special  introductory  size  bottle  of  63  tablets  to  the  address  below. 

SPECIAL  FREE  OFFER 

Write  today  for  lancinating  instructive  50-page  book  on  How  to  Add 
Weight  Quickv.  Mineral  contents  of  Food  and  their  effects  on  the  human 
body.  New  facts  about  NATURAL  IODINE.  Standard  weight  and 
measurement  charts.  Dailv  menus  for  weicht  building.  Absolutely  free- 
No  oblicntion.  Kelpamalt  Co..  Dept.  7SS,  27-33  West  20th  St..  New 
York  City. 

KelpamaltJZ^rf 


INSTANT  FOOT  RELIEF  ! 


Before 


[fisclierProtector 


✓  OID  SUBST 


After 


Thousands  owe  relief  from  Painful  Bunions  and  swol* 
len  joints  to  the  Fischer  Bunion  Reducer.  Sold  for  over 
25  years  by  Shoe  Dealers,  Druggists  and  Dept.  Stores. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  us  direct  for  a  Free  Trial 
Offer.   Sole  owners,  manufacturers  and  Patentees. 


FISCHER  MANUFArrURING  COMPANY 
P.  O.  Box  683.  Dept.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 
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TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 

with  a  glamorous  South  Sea  red  that's 
transparent,  pasteless,  highly  indelible 


?*£pw ...  for  lips . . .  Tattoo 
instead  of  lipstick!  Vibrant,  ex-  \ 
citing  South  Sea  color .. .  luscious 
and  appealing  instead  of  "just  red! 
Transparent  and  pasteless  instead  ^ 
of  opaque  and  pasty.  Chap-proof 
actually  makes  lips  smoother . . .  younger 
. .  .  much  more  desirable!  Tattoo! 
Put  it  on  .  .  .  let  it  set .  .  . 
wipe  it  off.  Only  the  color 
stays... and  it  really  stays... 
regardless.  Test  all  five  of 
Tattoo's  thrilling  shades 
on  your  own  skin  at  the 
Tattoo  Color  Selector  dis- 
played in  your  favorite  store.  * 
Then  .  .  .  tattoo  your  lipsit  _o- 
Tattoo,  $1  everywhere. 


TATTOO 


A  South  Sea  Adventure  ...  for  Lips 


CORAL 
EXOTIC 
NATURAL 

PASTEL 
HAWAIIAN 


B U N I  ON  StorturI 

The  amazing  action  of  Pedodyne  fa  truly  marvelous,  and  a 
boon  to  those  whose  bunions  cause  constant  foot  trouble  and 
a  torturing  bulge  to  the  shoes.  It  stops  pain  almost  instantly 
and  with  the  inflammation  and  swelling  reduced  so  quickly 
you  will  be  able  to  wear  smaller,  neater  shoes  with  ease  and 
comfort.  Prove  it  by  actual  test  on  your  own  bunion.  Just 
write  and  say,  "I  Want  To  Try  Pedodyne."  No  obligation. 
Pedodyne  Co.,  180N.  WackerDr.,  Dept.  S  2103  Chicago,  111. 


Here's 


a  Queer  Way;  . 

to  Learn  Music; 

No  teacher — no  confusing  details.  Just  a  simple,  easy, 
home-study  method-  Takes  only  a  few  minutes— averages 
Only  a  lew  cents  a  day.  Every  step  is  clear  as  A-B-C 
throughout.  You'll  be  surprised  at  your  own  rapid  progress. 
From  the  start  you  are  learning  real  tunes  by  note.  Quickly 
learn  to  play  "Jazz"  or  classical  selections — right  at 
home  In  your  spare  time.  All  instruments. 
FRFF   Bertd  for  Free  Booklet  and  Demonstration  Lesson. 

I\  I  j  1 ,  Thcso  oxplaln  our  wonderful  home  study  method 
fully.    Mention  instrument  preferred. 

U.  S.  School  oi  Music,  39SS  Brunswick  Bldg.,  New  York  City 
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stepped  to  the  microphone,  an  attractive 
man  in  his  early  thirties.  Tall,  smiling, 
he  was  the  kind  of  man  every  woman 
would  like  to  have  for  her  own. 

"I  always  was  devoted  to  my  wife,"  he 
began,  "until  she  started  eating  crackers 
in  bed.  I'll  bet  there  isn't  a  husband 
alive  who  likes  to  sleep  on  cracker  crumbs  ! 
But  I  broke  her  of  that  habit  all  right." 

"You  cured  your  wife  of  this  bad 
habit?"    Mr.  Brown  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  did.  One  night  I  hooked 
up  the  vacuum  cleaner  and  put  it  in  bed 


between  us.  When  she  started  munching 
crackers  I  said  I  was  darn  good  and  tired 
of  trying  to  brush  those  crumbs  out  of  the 
bed  and  I  turned  on  the  cleaner.  It 
worked  fine  until  —  well,  her  nightgown 
got  caught  in  it  and  it  tore  it  completely 
off  her." 

Mr.  Brown:  "Well — were  you  embar- 
rassed !" 

The  husband  smiled. 

"Gosh,  no !    She  was  the  embarrassed 
one.    That  suited  me  just  swell !" 
The  End 


We  just  couldn't  resist  this  full-length  portrait  of  lovely  Marie  De  VilU 
who  sings  for  us  twice  weekly  over  NBC.   We  get  the  feeling  of  her  ver 
real  beauty  in  her  song,  but  when  television  brings  her  before  us  morl 
or  less  in  person,  we  will  enjoy  the  added  glamour  of  her  personal  beaut\| 


GET 

SLENDER 

i  FOOD 
METHOD 


seccru/cuiy 

take  a  Beauty  Laxative 
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•She 
lost 

A-d36 

„^lbs. 


•  Stop  fretting  over 
hated  fat  and  get  rid 
of  it  this  SAFE  easy 
way!  ..  .NO  DRUGS 
...  no  dangerous  di- 
nitrophenol  ...  no  thy- 
roid .  .  .  not  laxative. 
Just  eat  delicious 
SLENDRETS,  which 
look  and  taste  like 
candy,  and  LOSE  FAT 
in  a  hurry.  Tou  feel 
'and  look  better!  This 
new  Food  Method  con- 
verts fat  into  energy,  by  helping  to  re-distribute 
stored  fat.  SO  SAFE !  Though  a  baby  should  eat 
them  by  mistake,  it  would  not  be  harmed. 
READ  HOW  OTHERS  LOST  FAT:  "36  lbs.  of 
fat  gone,  never  felt  better!"  writes  Miss  Angell 
(N.  Y.).  "I  reduced  48  lbs.,  look  ten  years 
younger,"  writes  Mrs.  Sims,  Iowa. 

REDUCE  QUICKLY.. .OR  NO  COST 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  wonder- 
ful results,  you  get  your  money  back  in  full.  No 
risk — you  can't  lose  one  cent  I 

ACT  ON  THIS  OFFER  TODAY! 

Don't  give  FAT  another  day's  start... but  be 
rare  you  reduce  the  safe  SLENDRETS  Food 
Method  Way.  Don't  use  drugs!  At  all  good  drug 
itores,  or,  send  $1  for  generous-supply  package 
containing  84  SLENDRETS.  Or,  $5  for  6  pack- 
ages. (Currency.  Money  Order,  Stamps,  or  CO. D.) 
Sent  to  you  in  plain  wrapper. 

icientiflc  Medicinal  Products  Co.      Sept.  M536 

tuss  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Mease  send  me  on  your  money-back  offer 

p  The  $1  package  containing  84  SLENDRETS 

0  6  packages  of  SLENDRETS  for  $5 

(Enclose  payment.  Or  if  C.O.D.  send  10c  fee) 

Tame  „  

.ddress  _ 

ttty  


.State.. 


-WANTED- 

Women  to  make  hooked  rugs  for  our 
stores.    No  experience  necessary.  Steady 
work.   We  do  the  selling.   Write  at  once. 
HOLLYWOOD  STUDIO  STORES 
5657  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Dept.  27 
Hollywood,  California 


NEW  Quick  Ae/ief  For 

ITCHINDiXy// 


WHY  writhe  and  squirm  help- 
lessly under  itching  torture? 
Millions  have  found  in  Hydrosal  a 
veritable  blessing  for  relief  of 
rashes,  eczema,  athlete's 
foot,  pimples,  poison  ivy. 
Itching  stops  almost  in- 
stantly. Smarting  and  burn- 
ing disappears.  Angry  red- 
ness soon  vanishes.  Success- 
fully used  by  doctors  and 
hospitals.  Vitally  different 
from  common  salves,  lotions. 
Approved  by  Good  House- 
keeping. Get  Hydrosal  from 
your  druggist  now!  Liquid 
or  Ointment,  30c,  60c. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 


84.  THE  O'NEILLS  (NBC)  60.0 

The  Gaelic  Goldbergs. 

85.  EDWARD  MAC  HUGH  (NBC)  59.9 

Song  and  the  Gospel. 

86.  GOGO  DE  LYS  (CBS)   .59.8 

Songs  you  love  to  hear  and  how  you  like  to 
hear  'cm. 

87.  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT,  JR. — PER- 
SONALTIES IN  THE  NEWS  (NBC)   59.7 

The  Park  Avenue  viewpoint  on  the  news. 

88.  HARRY  RESER  AND  HIS  CLICQUOT 
CLUB  ESKIMOS  (NBC)   59.3 

Bringing  back  the  popularity  of  the  banjo. 

89.  BOB  BECKER'S  CHATS  ABOUT  DOGS 
(NBC)   ..58.9 

Expert  advice  on  how  not  to  treat  canines. 

90.  LIFE  SAVER  RENDEZVOUS  (NBC)  .  .58.8 

Splendid  melodies  and  close  harmony  in  a 
night  club  setting. 

91.  FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PARTY 
(CBS)  58.4 

Swingy  music,  good  vocalising  and  guest  stars 
from  everywhere. 

92.  HOSTESS  COUNSEL  (CBS)  58.4 

How  to  dine  and  wine  your  guests. 

93.  THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC)  57.8 

Song  and  story  in  lullaby  fashion. 

94.  BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS)  57.5 

Oscar  Shaw,  Carmcla  Ponselle. 

95.  JIMMY  FIDLER  AND  HIS  HOLLYWOOD 
GOSSIP   (NBC)   57.4 

Turning  Hollywood  inside  out. 

96.  PRINCESS  PAT  PLAYERS  (NBC).  .  .56.8 

//  you  like  your  drama  serialised. 

97.  MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES   (CBS)  56.8 

Vivian  dclla  Chiesa  is  featured. 

98.  DEATH  VALLEY  DAYS  (NBC)  55.7 

Lively  yarns  of  the  west  of  yesterday  and 
today. 

99.  TODAY'S  CHILDREN  (NBC)   55.6 

Dramatic  problems  of  our  generation. 

100.  MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS)  55.4 

Fun,  music  and  melodrama. 

101.  TEA  AT  THE  RITZ  (CBS)   54.8 

Society  on  the  air. 

102.  EVENING  IN  PARIS   (NBC)  54.6 

Morton  Downey  has  been  added  to  the  cast. 

103.  VANISHED  VOICES  (CBS)   54.6 

Stirring  scenes  from  the  past  re-created  for 
your  enjoyment. 

104.  HARV  AND  ESTHER  (CBS)   54.4 

Pleasantly  gay. 

105.  SMILING  ED  (CBS)   53.8 

From  popular  melodies  to  hymns,  it's  perfect 
Sunday  fare. 

106.  BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CEN- 
TURY (CBS)   53.4 

Grown-ups  are  equally  enthusiastic  about  it. 

107.  CAPTAIN  TIM'S  ADVENTURE  STORIES 
(NBC)   53.1 

Spy  and  adventure  yarns  suggested  by  post- 
age stamps. 

108.  MUSICAL  TOAST  WITH  JERRY 
COOPER,  SALLY  SINGER  AND  RAY 
BLOCK'S  ORCHESTRA   (CBS)   53.0 

Being  ctit  to  fifteen  minutes  hasn't  helped. 

109.  FIBBER  McGEE   AND   MOLLY  (NBC) 

.  .  .52.5 

Grand  comedy. 

110.  MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE 
PATCH  (CBS)   51.6 

You've  met  her  before  in  books,  and  on  the 
air  she's  hardly  changed  at  all. 

111.  EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC)  so.? 

America's  most  popular  poet, 

112.  BETTY  AND  BOB  (NBC)   50.6 

Diverting. 

113.  PICK  AND  PAT  (CBS)   49.8 

It  seems  there  were  two  colored  fellers  and — 

(Continued  on  page  99) 


If  you  want  to  keep  the  sparkle  in  your  eye 
and  the  peaches  and  cream  in  your  complex- 
ion, get  rid  of  accumulated  body  waste  regu- 
larly. If  Nature  fails  to  maintain  a  regular 
schedule,  take  a  beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose.  Gende  and  mild,  easy  to  swallow, 
non-habit-forming,  they  assist  nature  in  her 
work  of  house  cleaning. 

Keep  tab  on  yourself.  If  more  than  a  day 
goes  by,  take  a  beauty  laxative — Olive  Tab- 
lets. Three  sizes—  15e'-30e-60e'.  All  druggists. 


_        OR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


M/U/ONSUSE 

*hushJ 


lOc 


Ijody 

ODOR 


SIZE  AT 
lOc  STORES 


HUSH 


I 


CREAM        LIQUID       POWDER  STICK 


IlfflBn  fl  1 


NEW  HAIR 

Are  your 
hair  roots 
too  dormant 
to  resist 
heavy  loss 
of  surface 
hair  and  to 
delay  ap- 
proaching 
BALD- 
NESS? 

If  so,  why 
allow  them 
to  remain 
that  way? 

Thousands  of  men  and  women  are  using 
KOTALKO  to  stimulate  the  scalp  so  that  the 
released  sustenance  within  may  help  the  roots 
counteract  excessive  falling  of  hair,  decrease 
dandruff,  and  support  a  growth  of  new  hair. 

KOTALKO  is  sold  at  drug  stores  every- 
where. 

FREE  BOX  To  prove  the  efficacy  of  Kotalko, 
for  men's,  women's  and  children's  hair.    Use  coupon. 

Kotalko  Co.,  A-75,  Station  0,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Proof  Box  of  KOTALKO. 


TRY 
KOTALKO 


Name  

Full  Address . 
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^^amotte  your 

corns 

THIS  QUICK,  SAFE  WAY! 


RADIO  STARS 


Feet  are  easily  infected.  So  don't  use  any 
tteatment  unless  you  know  it  is  medically  safe. 
Above  all  don't  cut  yout  cotns  or  callouses  or 
use  caustic  liquids  or  harsh  plasters.  Be  safe 
and  sure— remove  them  with  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  and  the  separate  Medicated  Disks,  included 
in  every  box.  Pain  stops  at  once  and  in  a  short 
time  the  hard,  dead  skin  softens  and  loosens 
and  lifts  right  out!  If  your  pain  is  not  from 
corns  or  callouses,  but  only  soreness  or  irrita- 
tion from  shoe  friction  or  pressure,  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  alone  will  give  you  instant  relief. 
They  cushion,  protect,  soothe  and  heal  tender 
spots  and  prevent  m 
sore  toesand blisters.  ^7  F 
Sizes  for  Corns,  Cal-  ' 
louses,  Bunions  and 
Soft  Corns  between 
toes.  Sold  every- 
where. Cost  but  a 
trifle. 


Dr  Scholl's 

Zino-pads 

Put  one  on -the      pain  is  gone! 


ITCH 

...STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE... 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.D.D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe 
the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless— dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECTCAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief  Of  Pain 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  Nature's  chief  ways 
of  taking  the  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
If  they  don't  pass  3  pints  a  day  and  so  get 
rid  of  more  than  3  pounds  of  waste  matter, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need  flushing. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  frequent  bladder 
passages  with  scanty  amount  which  often  smart 
and  burn,  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need 
flushing  out.  This  danger  signal  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  nagging  backache,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait  for  serious  trouble.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Doan's  Pills  —  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief 
and  will  help  flush  out  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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Helen  Jepson,  with  her  husband,  George  Possell. 


husband's,  prompted  by  George  Possell, 
invited  Helen  to  sing  with  the  Little 
Symphony,  of  which  he  was  the  manager. 
And  again  she  was  ready  for  the  op- 
portunity, which  was  all  that  she  needed. 
Immediately  after  that  she  was  invited  to 
be  guest  artist  on  Rudy  Vallee's  program 
— and  after  that,  radio  programs,  that  be- 
fore had  had  no  place  for  her,  eagerly 
sought  the  magic  of  her  voice.  Paul 
Whiteman  gave  her  a  contract — and  from 
that  it  was  only  a  swift,  incredible  step  to 
the  Metropolitan. 

But  we  were  talking  about  prima  don- 
nas. Let's  see  what  Helen  Jepson  is  like 
in  her  home. 

I  went  up  to  see  her  one  afternoon.  The 
apartment  building  where  she  lives  is  a 
vast  castle-like  pile  of  gray  stone,  covering 
an  entire  city  block  and  enclosing  a  lovely 
garden  courtyard.  But  within  the  Possell 
apartment  is  no  mood  of  grandeur,  rather 
the  friendly  simplicity  of  a  family  home. 
Its  spacious  rooms  arc  furnished  with  the 
charm  and  dignity  of  rare  taste,  its  chairs 
and  tables  and  sofas  for  use  and  not  dis- 
play. And  upon  the  velour  upholstery 
Dickie,  the  white  Persian  cat,  sharpens 
his  claws  without  rebuke. 

Helen  wasn't  there  when  I  arrived,  so 
Mr.  Possell,  who  was  at  home  nursing  a 
grippe  germ,  chatted  with  me. 

"She  is  so  popular,  it's  hard  for  her  to 
get  away  from  people,"  he  said.  "If  we 
accepted  all  the  invitations  that  come, 
there  would  be  no  time  for  anything  else. 
We  try  not  to  accept  too  many — but  of 
course  there  are  some  we  can't  refuse — 
a  reception,  or  a  tea,  or  a  cocktail  party. 
Helen  doesn't  drink — but  she  gets 


tired,  just  talking,  if  I  don't  watel 
out.  ..." 

"Can  you  get  away  from  that  for  rea 
relaxation,  for  sports  and  outdoor  life?' 
I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  spoke  eagerly.  "We  lov 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  the  winter  w 
love  skiing  and  coasting.  We  love  t 
skate,  but  I  am  afraid  of  it  for  her- 
there's  always  a  danger.  ...  In  th 
spring  we  go  fishing.  Helen  is  an  expel 
at  it.  Get  her  to  tell  you  about  some  o 
the  huge  fish  she  has  landed.  .  .  .  And  » 
love  to  ride,  and  swim,  and  go  picknickinj 
.  .  .  And  walking.  Helen  walks  ever 
day,  after  her  two  hours  of  studying  an 
practise  with  her  accompanist.  And  %- 
often  walk  in  the  afternoon." 

He  broke  off  as  the  outer  door  opew> 
and  a  lovely  voice  called  a  soft :  "Helloij 

"Hello,  Beauty!"    And  he  sped  to  ti 
door  to  greet  her. 

And  then — enter  Helen  Jepson,  the  m» 
em  prima  donna.  Here  was  no  sturfl 
stage  entrance,  just  an  unassuming  yo*j 
woman,  frankly  glad  to  be  home  after 
busy  afternoon,  with  a  friendly  wclcofe 
even  for  an  interviewer.  But  even  so,* 
unusually  striking  young  woman.  1  •»•« 
in  a  smart  brown  suit  that  echoed  1 
glowing  brown  of  her  eyes.  Helen 
son's  taste  in  dress  is  exquisite.  She 
off  her  small  smart  hat  and  her 
blonde  hair  made  a  lovely  halo  about | 
face. 

Three-year-old  Sallie  Possell  flew, 
to  greet  her  mother,  babbling  of  her  v 
to  the  barber's,  displaying  a  balloon 
had  given  her.  . 

"She  looks  like  her  mother,"  I  said 
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60.000  IN  CASH  PRIZES 


ENTER  SELECTION 
TO  LEGALIZE  LOTTERIES! 

3  MINUTES  TIME  MAY  BRING  YOU  $20,000.00 
IT'S  EASY-NOTHING  TO  WRITE! 

Think  what  you  could  do  with  so  much  cash!  Buy  a  home  . . .  travel 
wherever  you  wish  . . .  have  an  assured  income  for  the  rest  of  your  life 
. . .  start  in  business  for  yourself  . . .  enjoy  life  with  all  the  fine  clothes 
and  good  times  you  want!  Here  is  your  big  opportunity.  Someone 
will  win  $20,000.00  in  this  Selection  Sweepstakes  . . .  someone  will  win 
$10,000.00  . . .  someone  will  get  $5,000.00  . . .  and  there'll  be  over  280 
other  big  cash  prizes.  All  this  money  is  going  to  somebody  —  and  it 
might  as  well  be  you! 


WHO'S  BEHIND  THIS? 

This  great  Selection  Sweepstakes  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Conference  on  Legalizing  Lot- 
teries of  which  the  nationally-known  society 
leader  and  humanitarian,  Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman, 
is  President  — a  National  Organization  for  a  Na- 
tional Cause.  It  is  being  conducted  in  order  to 
secure  additional  members  to  aid  in  legalizing 
lotteries;  to  familiarize  the  American  public  with 
the  aims  of  the  movement;  and  to  obtain  the 
judgment  of  its  members  on  the  best  uses  for 
lotteries  if  legalized  in  this  country. 

The  National  Conference  on  Legalizing  Lot- 
teries has  the.  support  of  many  of  the  most  influ- 
ential men  and  women  —  names  you  respect  and 
honor  —  an  absolute  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  this  "sweepstakes".  If  it's  good  for  them,  it's 
certainly  good  for  you.  Remember,  when  you 
join  them  you  not  only  give  yourself  a  chance 
to  win  BIG  MONEY  but  you  also  help  a  great, 
important  national  movement. 

WHAT  LOTTERIES  HAVE  DONE! 

France  adopted  a  lottery  to  reduce  its  national 
debt;  Italy  to  build  railroads;  Denmark  to  ad- 
vance art  and  music;  Holland  to  advance  the 
sciences;  Ireland  to  finance  the  building  of  hos- 
pitals; Spain  for  charitable  institutions;  Germany 
to  finance  public  improvements,  etc.  England 
used  to  support  its  navy  by  public  lotteries;  early 
American  colonies  permitted  lotteries  to  build 
schools,  churches,  and  public  works  and  improve- 
ments, such  as  canals,  bridges,  roads,  etc.  The 
Revolutionary  War  was  in  part  financed  with  the 
proceeds  of  lotteries.  Early  buildings  of  Yale, 
Columbia  and  Harvard  were  built  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  lotteries. 

HOW  YOU  ENTER! 

It  costs  you  only  a  dollar  to  become  a  member  — 
and  your  dollar  contribution  entitles  you  to  enter 
this  entirely  legal  "sweepstakes"  contest. 
Here  is  all  you  have  to  do  to  be  officially  entered: 

1.  On  the  entry  blank  are  listed  16  ways  in  which 
the  money  raised  by  legalized  lotteries  might  be 
used.  Everybody  has  an  opinion  as  to  which  are 
the  best  ways.  Simply  indicate  your  opinion  by 
writing  the  numbers  1  to  16  in  the  squares-No.  1 
after  what  you  think  the  best  way,  No.  2  after 
the  second  best,  and  so  on  until  you  have  a  number 
in  each  square.  We  suggest  before  you  do  this, 
however,  that  you  read  again  the  paragraph  above 
which  tells  how  legalized  lotteries  have  been 
used  before  for  the  public  welfare. 

2.  Print  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  the 
coupon. 

3.  Mail  the  entry  blank  and  coupon  together  with 
51  membership  fee. 

The  entries  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges, 
list  in  the  best  order  of  importance  the  ways  of 


using  money  raised  by  lotteries  will  be  awarded 
the  big  cash  prizes. 

Within  10  days  you  will  be  sent  your  own 
membership  certificate  and  acknowledgment  of 
your  entry. 

ABSOLUTELY  LEGAL! 

Don't  confuse  this  Selection  Sweepstakes  with 
any  other  kind  of  contest.  It  is  sponsored  by  a 
national  non-profit-making  organization— an  hon- 
est contest  and  "sweepstakes"  honestly  conducted. 
This  is  a  contest  of  judgment  and  skill,  not  of 
chance.  You  don't  have  to  write  any  letter  or 
essay.  You  certainly  can  form  an  opinion  as  to 
how  the  money  raised  by  legal  lotteries  should 
be  used.  Your  judgment  is  just  as  good  as  anyone 
else's . . .  you  have  just  as  great  a  chance  to  win 
as  anyone.  But  you  can't  win  if  you  don't  enter. 


DON'T  DELAY! 

Fill  out  the  entry  blank  and  coupon  and  mail  them 
now  with  your  dollar  membership  fee.  Don't  put 
it  off  until  tomorrow  —  you  may  forget. 

Think  what  you  could  do  with  $20,000-more 
than  most  people  save  in  a  lifetime.  Someone 
will  get  it  for  just  a  few  strokes  of  a  pen.  Re- 
jnember  that  there  are  over  285  cash  prizes... over 
285  chances  for  you  to  win. 

Do  it  now  —  don't  wait  until  tomorrow.  Remem- 
ber, only  those  who  send  in  the  coupon  and  are 
members  of  the  Conference  are  eligible  to  enter 
this  contest. 

LOOK!  285  BIG 
CASH  PRIZES 

1st  prize 

2nd  PRIZE 
3rd  PRIZE 
4th  PRIZE 
5th  PRIZE 
10  PRIZES 
20  PRIZES 
250  PRIZES 

In  Case  of  Ties  Duplicate  Prizes  Will  Be  Awarded    •   Copyright  1936,  National  Conference  on  Legalizing  Lotteries,  Inc. 


-  $20,000 

-  $10,000 

-  -$5,000 
.  -$2,500 
.  .$1,000 

-  $500  each 

-  $200  each 

-  $50  each 


CONTEST  CLOSES  MAY  30™  1936 

■  PRIZES  AWARDED  BEFORE  JUNE  15™ 


Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman  (on  right).  President  of  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Legalizing  Lotteries,  is  shown  congratulating  Mrs. 
Marie  Harris,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  winner  of  the  $10,000  prize  in 
the  1935  Sweepstakes  Contest  conducted  by  this  organization. 
Second  prize  winner  was  Miss  Maude  King,  Chicago,  111.  There 

hio*  rasli  nri7.p  winnorc        Pnmnlola  1  1  c+  nf  no  mac- 


THIS  IS  THE  OFFICIAL  ENTRY  BLANK 


YOU  CAN  USE  THIS  AS  YOUR  ENTRY  BLANK 
PUT  A  NUMBER  IN  EACH  SQUARE 

Below  are  listed  the  various  ways  in  which  the  proceeds  from  legal- 
ized lotteries  might  be  distributed.  Read  them  carefully.  Then 
number  them  in  what  you  consider  the  order  of  their  importance 
and  merit.  Write  the  number  1  in  the  square  after  what  you  con- 
sider the  best  way:  number  2  after  the  second  best1;  and  so  on,  until 


you  ha 


nber 


ch  squ 


.  Use  ink  or  pencil. 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


Pay  for  public  works 

Give  money  to  religious  f  | 

institutions 
Provide  for  better 

schools 
Promote  art  and  music 


Money  for  hospitals 

Funds  for  social  service 

charities 
Provision  for  unemploy 
ment  relief 

Pay  soldiers'  bonus 

Reduce  state  deficits 

Reduce  Federal 

deficits 
Reduce  municipal 

deficits 
Provide  for  old  age 
pensions 

II  you  desire  you  can  add  any  other  suggested  uses  and  place  th 
in  their  order  of  merit,  but  this  is  not  a  requirement  of  the  cont* 
In  such  cases  you  may  submit  your  entire  entry  on  plain  paper, 
you  orefer. 


MAIL  COUPON 
AND  ENTRY  BLANK 


□ 


Finance  medical 

research 
Support  widows  and 

orphans 

To  reduce  taxes 
Support  army  and  navy 


□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 


TODAY! 


MRS.  OLIVER  HARRIMAN,  Pres.  MM 
National  Conference  on  Legalizing  Lotteries,  Inc. 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


1  herewith  enclose 
membership  fee.  Al 
stakes  Contest.  You  are  t 
acknowledgment  of  my  S 


dollar  (check,  cash  or  money  order)  as  my 
iclosed  is  my  entry  in  the  Selection  Sweep- 
*     end  me  my  membership  certificate  and 
pstakes  Contest  Entry  within  10  days. 


Name. 


L 


Address. 
City  


State. 
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THIS  COUPON  MAY  BE  WORTH  $20,000  TO  YOU! 


Jolly  Baby/ 

BECAUSE  OF  HIS  OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDERI 

MOTHER,  after  the  morning  bath . . .  after 
every  diaper  change  . . .  your  baby  will 
revel  in  the  unique  comfort  that  Z.B.T. 
Baby  Powder  gives  him.  His  tender  skin  will 
be  grateful  to  the  olive  oil  content,  which 
makes  Z.B.T.  cling  longer,  and  resist  mois- 
ture better.  Its  superior  "slip"  prevents  chaf- 
ing in  the  creases.  Free  from  zinc  in  any 
form,  Z.B.T.  is  approved  by  Good  House- 
keeping andyour  baby.  Large  25c  and  50c  sizes. 


WMmm 


OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER  ( 


SAFE  because  it  is  M 

easier  to  clean 


0- 


RILL  THE  It  AIR  ROOT 


The  Mahler  method  positively  prevents  hair 
from  growing  again.  Safe,  easy,  permanent. 
Use  it  privately,  at  home.  The  delight- 
ful relief  will  bring  happiness,  freedom 
of  mind  and  greater  success. 
Backed  by  35  years  of  successful  use  all 
over  the  world.  Send  6c  In  stamps  TODAY 
for  Illustrated  Booklet. 
"How  to  Destroy  Superfluous  Hair  Forever" 

D.  J-  Mahler  CO.,  Dept.  366E,  Providence,  R.  I. 


If  you  like  to  draw,  test  your  sense 
of  design,  color,  P*°P°Ttl°n>c*"-' 
with  our  Art  Ability  Test.    Get  a 
frank  opinion  FREE,  as  to  whether 
your  talent  is  worth  developing. 
Magazines,  newspapers,  publishers, 
advertisers,  spend  millions  yearly 
for  illustrations.   Design  and  color 
Influence  the  sale  of  most  things  we 
buy.  Industry  needs  artists.  Ma- 
chines cannot  displace  them,  "lhe 
Federal  Schools  has  trained  many 
young  men  and  women  now  earning 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000  yearly  as 
designers  or  illustrators.  Tram  your 
talent  at  home  in  spare  time.  It 
mav  be  your  surest  road  to  success 
Send  today  for  free  Art  Test  and 
Book  describing   opportunities  in 
Art.  State  age  and  occupation. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS,  Inc. 

5996  Federal  Schools  Blag. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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RADIO  STARS 

"We  think  she  looks  like  both  of  us," 
Mr.  Possell  said  with  paternal  pride. 

"Do  you  sing,  too,  Sallie?"  I  asked  her. 

The  baby  gurgled  and  tossed  her  bal- 
loon.   "Yes,"  she  said  then. 

"Tell  us  what  you  sing  with  Mamma," 
Mr.  Possell  prompted. 

Sallie  laughed.  "I  sing  Thais,  and 
La  Boheme,"  she  said.  And,  running 
after  her  balloon,  she  sang — not  for  ex- 
hibition but  just  as  a  bird  might  carol  for 
sheer  joy. 

"Sallie,"  said  Helen  Jepson,  "do  you 
want  to  take  my  new  scarf  out  to  Grand- 
ma? And  here's  my  new  hat!"  And  she 
put  it  on  the  child's  head. 

And  proudly  Sallie  skipped  out  of  the 
room,  followed  by  her  father. 

Madame,  of  old,  I  thought,  would  have 
summoned  a  servant  to  remove  the  child — 
if,  indeed,  she  would  have  permitted  a 
child  to  be  seen!  But  here  was  a  mother 
who  frankly  adored  her  baby  and  knew 
how  to  handle  her. 

"She's  taking  dancing  lessons,"  Helen 
said.  "And  next  year  she  will  begin  piano 
lessons.    She  loves  music.  ..." 

Mr.  Possell's  mother  and  his  two 
sisters  live  with  them,  Helen  explained. 
"One  of  the  sisters  takes  care  of  Sallie, 
and  the  other  helps  me  with  my  mail, 
really  does  the  work  of  a  secretary  for 
me.    It's  a  tremendous  help." 

There  is  the  background  of  the  prima 
donna  of  today — not  temperament,  not 
tyrannies,  but  a  happy  family  life  built 
on  mutual  understanding  and  affection, 
mutual  help. 

We  spoke  presently  of  clothes.  "Dress 
is  important,"  said  Helen  Jepson.  "One 
must  try  to  look  well.  To  me  the  quality 
of  clothes  is  of  greater  value  than  their 
quantity.  Color  and  line  must  be  in- 
spired by  the  best  taste  one  can  muster. 
.  .  .  I  have  my  own  ideas  about  my 
clothes,  but  I  like  to  go  to  a  professional 
designer  and  talk  them  over  with  an  open 
mind.    One  gets  the  best  results  that  way. 

"Jewelry,"  she  mused,  "should  be  worn 
sparingly." 


And  I  noticed  her  slim  graceful  hands, 
with  only  the  small  circlet  of  her  wedding 
ring  upon  one  finger.  And  I  reflected 
that  her  taste  in  these  matters  was  char- 
acteristic of  her  taste  in  all  aspects  of  her 
life. 

It  is  a  busy  life. 

Beside  her  opera  engagements  and  her 
radio  broadcasts  she  is  singing  in  concerts 
in  various  parts  of  the  country.  This 
spring  Toronto  will  hear  her,  and  Flint, 
Michigan,  Maryville,  Tennessee,  Chicago 
and  Canada.  And  in  the  near  future  there 
is  a  movie  engagement  looming  up.  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  Mr.  Possell  said,  has 
offered  her  a  contract.  A  year  ago  she 
went  out  to  Hollywood,  but  the  company 
with  which  she  then  was  under  contract 
was  unable  to  get  the  story  they  wanted 
for  her,  so  she  came  back  to  New  York. 
But  before  many  more  months  we  shall  be 
seeing  and  hearing  Helen  Jepson  in  a  pic- 
ture. 

But  however  busy  the  days  may  be, 
however  filled  with  triumphs  and.  the 
heady  joys  of  operatic  success,  none  shall 
lack  the  time  for  companionship  with  her 
husband  and  her  little  girl. 

As  I  left,  Helen  called  Sallie  to  say 
goodbye. 

"I  didn't  know  you  were  coming  to  see 
Mamma,"  Sallie  said,  holding  out  her 
little  hand. 

The  big  white  Persian  rubbed  against 
her  legs.  "How  do  you  like  Dickie?"  said 
Sallie. 

"He's  a  very  fine  cat,"  I  said.  "Do  you 
think  he'll  like  your  new  balloon?" 

Sallie  giggled  and  raced  Dickie  on  to  a 

couch. 

Helen  Jepson  stood  looking  down  at( 
them,  and  in  her  dark  eyes  pride  and  glory  I 
mingled. 

"She's  a  darling !"  I  said  softly. 
And  the  light  in  the  brown  eyes  blazed  I 
in  sudden  splendor. 

Today's  prima  donna,  I  thought,  as  I  said 
goodbye,  has  a  sound  sense  of  values  as 
well  as  a  golden  voice.  She  doesn't  mis- 
take the  ephemeral  for  the  real. 


Sallie  Possell  sings  with  her  famous  mother,  Helen  Jepson. 


RADIO  STARS 


AT  NIGHT 


I  used  to  take  jolting  "all-at-once''  cathartics— 
because  I  thought  I  had  to.  But  now  I've  found 
the  three-minute  way.  And  what  a  difference 
it  makes.  At  the  first  sign  of  trouble,  I  chew 
FEEN-A-MINT,  the  chewing-gum  laxative,  for 
three  minutes;  and  the  next  morning  I  feel  like  a 
newperson.  And.bestof  all,  with  FEEN-A-MINT 
there  are  no  griping  pains— no  nausea— no  un- 
pleasant after-effects.  It's  easy,  pleasant,  and 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Children  love  its  deli- 
cious chewing-gum  flavor.  15c  and  25c  a  box. 


THE  CHEWING-GUM  LAXATIVE 


( 


♦  The  vogue  with  smart  women.  Thij 
new  iryle  perfume  is  a  .French  floral 
wax,  concentrated,  lasts  much  longer, 
will  not  spill,  break,  evaporate.  In  tiny, 
beautifully  engraved  compact  for  the 
purse.  Three  delightful  odors,  Charaz- 
ode.  Gardenia,  Wistaria.  On  salo  at 
all  better  stores  ot  mail 
this  ad  with  25c  for  full  siz« 
package.  Specify  odor. 
Money  back  guarantee. 

HOLLYWOOD  PERFUMES 

AKRON,  OHIO 


On  sale  at 

11 


PIMPLY,  ROUGH  SKIM 
due  to  external  irritation  I™ 
Cleanse  clogged  pores — aid  healing 
of  the  sore  spots  the  easy  Resinol  way. 
Sample  of  Ointment  and  Soap  free.  Write 
Resinol,  Dept.  3G,  Balto. ,  Md. 


ENDS  GRAY 


HAIR 


yon  re  dissatisfied  with  your  hair  inquire  for  L 
uque  French  method  KN OG RAY.  Any  shade  | 
om  one  bottle.  Not  a  restorer.  Colors  roots  f 
■rfectly,  permits  perm.  wave.  Won't  rub  off.  I 
fitirely  different  from  anything  you've  known.  Booklet- 
AD  AWE  TURMEL,   Dept.  8A,  256  W.  31  St.,  New  York 

7PEWRITER  Bargains 


nalne  Underwoods,  Royals,  etc..  refiniehed  $100  office  models 
satly  reduced  to  about  1  /8  mfg'e  org'l  price.  10  day  trial — fully 
fcranteed — easy  terms — 10c  a  day.  Free  catalog.  Limited  aopply. 

.  _  _    _         231  W.  Monroe  St. 

ternatlonal  Typewriter  Exeh.,     Dept.  56i.  Chicago 


NO-KIST 

foi  alL  JvhilsL  aIwsa. 

lasting  white  that  penetrates  without 
rubbing  —  softens  leather.  Makes  a  high 
polish  or  dull  finish.  Does  NOT  rub  oft 

Large  3  oz.  bottle  or  tube  10c.  At 

and  10  cent  stores. 
JNO-KIST  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE,  R.  t 


So  aid  o£  72eir£eus 

{Continued  from  page  95) 


Mrs.  Gertrude  Berg,  famous  creator 
of  the  radio  serial,  The  Goldbergs 
revives  her  popular  dramatization  of 
Jewish  family  life  over  the  Columbia 
network.  Mrs.  Berg  not  only  writes 
and  produces  The  Goldbergs  but 
also  plays  one  of  the  principal  roles, 
that  of  Molly  Goldberg. 


114.  SINGING  SAM  (CBS)  49.7 

Popular  song  specialist. 

115.  LAZY  DAN,  THE  MINSTREL  MAN 
(CBS)   49.7 

//  yon  like  a  man  who  takes  his  time — 

116.  FIVE  STAR  JONES  (CBS)   48.7 

Newspaper  whirl. 

117.  MARY  MARLIN  (CBS)   48.4 

Romance. 

118.  JUST  PLAIN  BILL  (CBS)  47.8 

Typical  small  town  character. 

119.  VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC)   47.6 

— and  their  son,  Rush,  make  a  very  amusing 
trio. 

120.  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS)  ...46.6 

Friendly  advice  for  both  young  and  old. 

121.  UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC) 

.  .  .46.4 

Will  remind  you  old  time  listeners  of  the 
crystal  set  era. 

122.  JACK  ARMSTRONG,  ALL  AMERICAN 
BOY  (CBS)   46.4 

It  may  be  a  hard  struggle,  but  American 
youth  always  wins  out. 

123.  ADVENTURES  OF  TERRY  AND  TED 
(CBS)   45.9 

Could  be  more  adventurous,  it  seems. 

124.  BOBBY  BENSON  AND  SUNNY  JIM 
(CBS)   44.8 

Ranch  yarns  with  a  juvenile  flavor. 

125.  POPEYE  THE  SAILOR  (NBC)  44.0 

Somehow  it  misses  the  zip  of  the  comic  strip 
version. 

126.  TOM  MIX  AND  HIS  RALSTON 
STRAIGHT  SHOOTERS  (NBC)  42.0 

Cowboys  and  Indians. 

127.  MA  PERKINS  (NBC)   41.9 

Radio's  motherly  character  and  her  neighbor- 
hood problems. 

128.  ORPHAN  ANNIE  (NBC)   41.4 

The  world  famous  waif  still  pleases  the  kid- 
dies. 


LE.E.P  tossed  Leads  Quickly  ruin  the 
effects  of  ordinary  waving  lotions.  But  Superset 
sets  Lair  as  it  should  he  set  and  keebs  it  tLat 
way.  WkL  Superset,  your  Lair  is  always  man- 
ageahle —  sleek,  LurnisLed  and  well  groomed. 
Superset  dries  cjuickly  and  leaves  absolutely  no 
flaky  deposit.  Use  Superset  and  Le  firoud  of 
your  lasting,  natural,  lustrous  waves.  10c  at  all 
5  and  lO  cent  stores.  In  two  formulas — regular 
and  No.  0.  (Faster  Drying). 


y  SUPERSET 

{^.WAVING  LOTION 


The  NESTLE  - LeMUft  COMPANV.  NY. 


mi  ?/^!  KEEP  WIRES 
easv-IL.ofF  FLOOR 

ISSH^S    (  LA/APS  AND  RADIO) 


JUSTRITE  f 

PUSH-CLIP! 


DON'T  JUST  SAW  THE 
HEAD  OFF  A  CORN 

—  remove  it  root  and  all! 

ACORN'S  like  a  tack  in  your  toe.  Don't  just  pare 
the  head  off — get  it  all  out!  Then  you  know  it's 
gone  and  won't  grow  back  worse  than  ever. 

You  can  remove  it  with  Blue-Jay!  This  amazing 
double-action  plaster  ends  pain  instantly  .Then  quickly 
the  corn  dries,  shrinks,  gently  lifts  out — is  gonel 

Tiny,  compact,  easy  to  use  —  Blue -Jay  ends  worst 
corn  for  only  4  (i.  No  more  risky  paring  and  cutting. 
Made  with  Wet- Pruf  adhesive.  Can't  stick  to  stock- 
ings. Get  a  box  today— 2  5  e  at  all  druggists. 


BLUE- JAY 

Bauer  &  Black  Scientific 

CORN  PLASTER 


SNOKIST 

(SHOE     W H  ITE  N  E  R 
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RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  LRUGHS 

(SELECTED    SNICKERS    FROM    POPULAR  PROGRAMS) 


J  OLSON:  Victor,  there's  one  thing  I 
got  to  tell  you  .  .  .  you're  the  one  guy  in 
all  the  -world  Greta  Garbo  could  be  with 
.  .  .  and  still  be  alone. 

VICTOR:  Why— am  I  that  terrible ? 

J  OLSON :  Victor,  if  I  didn't  know  you 
and  somebody  described  you  to  me  ...  7 
wouldn't  believe  it. 

(AL  JOLSON  and  VICTOR  YOUNG, 
on  Shell  Chateau.) 

BAKER:  I  think  I'll  drop  Lincoln  a  line. 
BOTTLE:  Don't  be  silly  .  .  .  how  could 
you? 

BAKER:  I've  got  his  Gettysburg  address. 
(PHIL    BAKER   and   BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

GRACIE:  My  sister's  husband  used  to 
have  a  habit  of  walking  around  the  house 
in  a  sheet  .  .  .  and  he  used  to  frighten  her 
.  .  .  on  account  of  she's  afraid  of  ghosts. 

GEORGE:  Walking  around  the  house  in 
a  sheet? 

GRACIE:  Yeah  ...  he  used  to  have  the 
sheet  all  wrapped  around  him. 

GEORGE:  Is  he  spiritualistic? 

GRACIE:  No  .  .  .  just  modest. 

(BURNS  AND  ALLEN,  Campbell  Pro- 
gram.) 

BENNY:  What's  the  thermometer  to- 
day? 

WILSON:  Forty  Jell-o  zero. 

BENNY:  What's  AT&T? 

WILSON:  One  seventy-one. 

BENNY  :  Buy  me  twenty  shares  of  ther- 
mometer and  keep  the  window  shut  .  .  . 
so  it'll  go  up. 

(JACK  BENNY,  Jello  Program.) 


BAKER:  I  ought  to  be  a  great  fighter, 
now  that  my  nose  is  broken. 
BOTTLE:  Why? 

BAKER:  Noiv  I  can  stop  Schmeling. 
(PHIL  BAKER,  BOTTLE  on  Gulf 
Program.) 

GEORGE:  Gracie  .  .  .  you  remind  me  of 
that  book,  Anthony  Adverse. 

GRACIE:  On  account  of  I'm  subtle  and 
interesting? 

GEORGE:  On  account  of  you're  thick, 
too! 

GRACIE:  You  know,  one  dark  night  a 
murder  was  committed  and  in  one  hour  my 
sweetheart  went  out  and  got  his  man. 

GEORGE:  He  got  the  murderer? 

GRACIE:  No  ...  he  got  the  man  who 
wds  killed. 

(BURNS  and  ALLEN,  Campbell  Pro- 
gram.) 

EDDIE:  All. right,  I'll  come  .  .  .  where 
is  the  party? 

PARKYAKARKUS  :  The  Waldorf  As- 
toria. 

EDDIE:  The  Waldorf?  Say  .  .  .  that's 
a  swell  place ! 

PARK:  Sure  ...  we  all  meet  there. 
Then  we  got  only  eight  blocks  to  walk  to 
the  party. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  PARKYA- 
KARKUS, Pebeco  Program.) 

BOTTLE :  Oh  .  .  .  it's  beginning  to  rain. 
BAKER:  Sh-h-h  .  .  .  it  never  rains  in 
Miami. 

BOTTLE:  Oh  .  .  .  then  isn't  there  a 
little  dew  on  your  suit? 

BEETLE:  Yeah  .  .  .  about  twenty  dol- 
lars! 

BAKER:  I  thought  I  met  you  in  Miami 
.  .  .  didn't  you  go  around  'with  Cuban  heels? 

GIRL:  Yeah  .  .  .  but  I  don't  remember 
you! 

(PHIL  BAKER,  BEETLE  and  BOT- 
TLE, Gulf  Program.) 

JACK:  Miss  Barefacts,  are  you  married? 
BEULAH:  No. 

JACK:  Then  how  do  you  know  so  much 
about  all  these  things? 

BEULAH:  I  was  a  telephone  operator  at 
the  Elks. 

(JACK  BENNY,  Jello  Program.) 

GRACIE :  My  daddy  ...  he  was  so 
drunk  once  he  fell  through  the  ice. 

GEORGE:  Was  he  drowned?  ...  I 
hope. 

GRACIE:  No  .  .  .  but  he  was  badly 
diluted. 

(BURNS  and  ALLEN,  Campbell  Pro- 
gram.) 

BEETLE:  I  hear  you  won  a  lot  of  money. 

BAKER:  Yes  .  .  .  at  the  dog  track.  I 
won  three  races. 

BEETLE:  Boy — I'll  bet  you  were  tired 
after  all  that  running. 

BOTTLE:  Yes  .  .  .  when  I  went  fishing 
I  used  an  onion  for  bait. 

BAKER:  An  onion!  What  were  you 
trying  to  catch? 

BOTTLE:  Pickled  herring. 

(PHIL  BAKER,  BEETLE  and  BOTTLE, 
Gulf  Program.) 

PORTLAND:  Papa  says  his  face  is  his 
fortune. 

ALLEN:  Is  that  why  he's  on  relief? 
(FRED  ALLEN,  PORTLAND  HOP- 
FA,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 


JOE  E.  BROWN:  I'm  afraid  we  both 
got  stung  betting  on  that  horse  .  .  .  you 
know,  I  bought  him  for  a  song. 

BING:  It  must  have  been  "The  Music 
Goes  'Round  and  'Round." 

(KRAFT  MUSIC  HALL.) 


PICK:  Hey,  Pat  .  .  .  what  you  doin' 
with  all  them  colored  ribbons  tied  to  your 
fingers? 

PAT:  Man,  I'm  so  absent-minded  I  has 
to  tie  a  ribbon  on  my  pyjamas  to  remind 
me  to  go  to  sleep. 

PICK:  Tell  me,  Pat .  .  .  what  is  gherkins? 

PAT:  Gherkins?  Did  you  ever  see  a 
wart  hog? 

PICK:  No— never. 

PAT:  Well,  that's  not  a  gherkin. 

PICK:  Then  what  is  a  gherkin? 

PAT:  A  gherkin  is  a  pickle  .  .  .  th 
got  into  society. 

(PICK  AND  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 


STAFFORD :  What's  the  difference  be 

tween  you  and  a  mouse? 
ELSIE:  What  is? 

Well — a  mouse  harms  the  cheese  .  »' 
you  charm  the  he's. 

(N.  B.  C.  DESIGN  FOR  LISTEH 
ING.) 

-♦- 

1ST.  PLOTTER:  All  right  fellows;  I', 
meet  you  later  in  the  billiard  hall. 

2ND.   PLOTTER:    Why   the  biM 
hall? 

1ST.  PLOTTER:  I  gotta  give  you  yi 
cues. 

(CUCKOO  CLOCK  PROGRAM.)  J 
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Sf/E  KEEPS 
WM  G0£SS/HG 


100K  at  the  best 
^  dressed  girls  in  the- 
atres, at  restaurants,  at 
bridge  parties,  and  see  if 
they  aren't  wearing  the 
new  bright  nails! 

See  if  Cutex  Ruby 
Nails  don't  pep  up  your 
oldest  black  "rag"  and 
make  it  look  new  and  im- 
portant. Try  Cutex  Coral 
or  Rust  with  green  and 
Cutex  Cardinal  with  navy 
blue  this  spring.  You'll 


look  twice  as  smart! 

And  Cutex  never 
blotches,  you  know.  It 
flows  on  smoothly  and 
evenly — and  stays  on 
your  nails  without  crack- 
ing, peeling  or  chipping. 

8  smart  shades  to 
choose  from.  Creme  or 
Clear— 35*  a  bottle  at 
your  favorite  store — 
stock  up  today! 

Northam  Warren,  New  York, 
Montreal,  London,  Paris 


RLOFF  DISCUSSES  HORROR  ON  THE  AIR! 


N  E  / 

ITS7 


NATIONAL  BROADCASTWfi  CO»W.«C 

GENERAL  ^ 
30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA,  HOT  HO*  *  « 


WEDDING 
BELLS  FOR 
KATE 
SMITH? 


IRRESISTIBLE  SWIVEL  LIPSTICK  I 


Now  — a  stunning  new  SWIVEL  case,  in  one  quick 
turn  of  the  base,  will  bring  to  your  lips  the  lus 
cious  ripe  color  of  IRRESISTIBLE  LIP  LURE.  Now 
an  Irresistible  case  to  match  an  Irresistible  lipstick ! 

Irresistible  Lip  Lure  gives  your  lips  alluring  appeal 
because  of  its  glorious  coloring,  its  velvet -like 
texture,  and  its  indelibility.  Fragrant  is  the  kiss  of 
Irresistible  Lip  Lure  because  it  has  the  bouquet  of 
IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME.  Irresistible  Powder,  soft  as 
a  flower  petal,  completes  the  symphony  of  allure. 

Try  all  the  Irresistible  Beauty  Aids.  Certified  Pure. 
Laboratory  tested  and  approved. 


PERFUME 


BEAUTY  AIDS 


IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME,  FACE  POWDER,  ROUGE,  LIP  LURE,  MASCARA,  COLD  CREAM, 

ONLY  10'  EACH  AT  ALL  5  AND  10* 


COLOGNE,  BRILLI ANTINE,  TALCUM  POWDE 

STORES 


RADIO  STARS 


I" 


MNTIS1  »»«" 


(Bm£  t/ie  civilized  way  to  build  firm  gums  is  IPANA  and  MASSAGE) 


You  know  any  matron  would  say: 
"That  picture  is  disgraceful.  I  see 
no  excuse  for  such  outrageous  manners." 
And  she's  right.  There  is  no  excuse — 
socially. 

But  your  dentist  will  retort:  "Excuse? 
• — The  picture  needs  no  excuse!  I  hope 
everyone  sees  it.  More  vigorous,  energetic 
chewing  like  that,  and  a  lot  of  gum  trou- 
bles would  vanish  completely." 

Dental  science  points  out  this  fact — 
our  gums  need  work,  activity,  exercise . . . 
and  our  modern  soft-food  diet  does  not 
give  it  to  them.  It's  our  creamy,  well- 


cooked  foods  that  are  primarily  to  blame 
for  sensitive,  ailing  gums — for  the  more 
frequent  appearance  of  that  dental  warn- 
ing— "pink  tooth  brush." 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  is  a  teaming 

"Pink  tooth  brush"  is  simply  a  distress 
signal !  When  you  see  it — see  your  dentist. 
The  chances  are  relatively  small  that  you 
are  in  for  a  serious  gum  disorder  —  but 
your  dentist  should  make  the  decision.  Usu- 
ally, however,  it  only  means  gums  that 
have  grown  tender  and  flabby  under  our 
modern  soft  food  diet — gums  that  need 
more  exercise,  more  stimulation — and  as 


your  dentist  will  so  often  advise — gums 
that  need  the  help  of  Ipana  and  massage. 

Ipana  is  especially  designed  to  benefit 
your  gums  as  well  as  clean  your  teeth. 
Rub  a  little  extra  Ipana  into  your  gums 
every  time  you  brush  your  teeth.  You'll 
feel  those  lazy  gums  quicken.  You'll  feel 
new  circulation  waken  the  tissues  and 
soon  you'll  feel  a  new  healthy  firmness  in 
the  gum  walls  themselves  ...  So  improve 
your  good  looks.  Heighten  the  charm  of 
your  smile.  Make  a  definite  start  toward 
complete  oral  health  .  .  .  Change  to  Ipana 
and  massage  torlav. 
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YESTERDAY 

TIRED... 
,  NERVOUS... 
BIU0U5... 


TODAY- 


FRESH,  RESTED, 
FEELING  FINE 


HERE'S  HOW  I  DID  IT 

"A  friend  told  me  how  to  clear  up  that 
logy,  bilious,  ' all -run- down '  condition 
caused  by  constipation.  Before  I  went  to 
bed  last  night,  I  chewed  delicious  FEEN- 
A-MINT  for  3  minutes.  *  It's  this  chewing, 
they  tell  me,  that  makes  FEEN-A-MINT 
so  much  more  effective.  Well,  it  worked 
wonders  for  me.  Today  I'm  fresh  and 
rested — feel  like  a  new  person.  This  easy 
3-minute  way  is  so  much  nicer  than  taking 
harsh,  griping,  'gulped'  cathartics." 

FEEN-A-MINT  is  fine  for  children  too. 
No  urging  necessary  to  make  them  take 
FEEN-A-MINT,  because  thev  love  its 
cool,  fresh,  minty  chewing-gum  flavor. 
And  it's  not  habit -forming.  Go  to  your 
druggist  today  and  get  a  generous  family- 
sized  supply  of  delicious  FEEN-A-MINT. 
Only  15c  or  25c.  Slightly  ^^A.  *  r  er 
higher  in  Canada.    _ttf!^p_B^^^   if  you 

wish. 
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ETHEL  M.  POMESOy,  Associate  Editor 


ABRIL  LAMARQUE,  Art  Editor 


LESTER  C.  GRADY,  Editor 
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STORIES 

CAN  KATE  SMITH  FIND  LOVE? 

(She  has  so  many  proposals — what  about  wedding  bells?)  Ruth    Biery  14 

ED  WYNN  WAS  FORCED  TO  RETURN! 

(.His  listeners  demanded  it)    George    Kent  16 

HORROR   ON   THE   AIR!     (Boris  Karloff  foresees  a  new  thrill)   Gladys    Hall      20  i 

FANNIE  OF  THE  FOLLIES  (Fannie  Brice  on  broadcasting)  Nanette  Kutner  22 
YOU  JUST  CAN'T  FIGURE  HIM  OUT 

(How  many  different  people  is  Rudy  Vallee?)  Winifred  Warren  24 

RADIO'S  MOST  THRILLING  MEN 

(Do  you  agree  with  Jeanette  MacDonald's  selection?)   Faith   Service  26 

NOTHING  EVER  HAPPENS  (jack  Benny  has  no  hard  luck  tale  to  tell)  Jack  Hanley  30 
HOLLYWOOD  COULDN'T  HOLD  HER 

(Why  Bernice  Claire  left  for  radio)  Sally    HoDSOn  32 

SMALL  TOWN  STUFF  IN  A  BIG  WAY 

(Lum  'n  Abner  put  Pine  Ridge  on  the  map)  Miriam    Rogers     34 1 


HERE'S  A  VERY  CURIOUS  MAN 

(Phillips  Lord  seeks  a  reason  for  everything) . 


Elizabeth  Benneche  Petersen  38 


THEY  KNOW  ALL  THE  QUESTIONS 

(Jerry  Belcher  and  Parks  Johnson  of  Vox  Pop)   Mildred   Mastin     40  | 


WHY  ABE  LYMAN  WON'T  WED   (The  case  of  the  eligible  bachelor!).  .  Ruth  Geri  44 

Dorothy  Brooks  48 


SHE  CAN'T  DO  WITHOUT  HER  EX-HUBBY 

(Romance  and  Ramona)  


SALESMAN  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 

(Radio's  Number  1  Maestro.  Leopold  Stokowski)  Catherine  Hoffman  7C 
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J&uj  n/ete  BORN  txrpfai/  tfceU  Ao&L. 


You  never  saw  two  stars  more  perfectly  suited  to 
portray  the  "male-and-female"  of  this  great  drama 
of  San  Francisco's  bravest  days !  Clark  Gable,  owner 
of  a  gambling  hell  and  Jeanette  MacDonald  as  the 
innocent  girl,  stranded  in  a  wicked  city!  Theirfirst  time 
togetheronthe  screen. ..and  it's  an  electrifying  thrill! 
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RADIO 
RAMBLING* 


"Now  let's  get  this  straight,  Georgie- 
Porgie,"  says  Gracie  Allen  to  George 
Burns  as  they  read  over  their  scripts  for 
their  merry  Wednesday  evening  show. 

HAVE  YOU  GOT  WHAT  IT  TAKES? 

DO  you  want  to  write  a  radio  script?  Or  to  be  one 
of  radio's  singing  stars?  Or  do  you  fancy  yourself 
as  a  comedian  on  the  air? 

If  you  cherish  a  secret  ambition  for  a  career  along 
any  of  these  lines,  here  are  some  of  the  essential 
requirements  for  success  in  these  special  fields  of 
radio  entertainment : 


COURTENAY 
dramatics  and 
continuit y  de- 
partment, offers 
these  tips  on 
script  writing: 


SAVAGE,   head   of   the  CBS 


Pauline  Morin 
is  the  sweet 
contralto  solo- 
ist with  the 
Morin  Sisters. 


Top,  right,  Governor  Eugene  Talmadge 
of  Georgia  excoriates  the  New  Deal. 
Above,  Lucy  Monroe,  soprano  of  the 
A  merican  A  Ibtttn  of  Familiar  Music. 


"The  first  requirements,"  Savage  says,  "are  vividness 
and  clarity  of  action,  through  dialogue  rather  than  narra- 
tion. Xcxt,  each  character  must  be  addressed  by  name 
as  soon  as  he  or  she  comes  into  the  scene.  There  must 
always  be  at  least  tzvo  persons  before  the  microphone. 
On  the  other  hand,  too  many  characters  in  a  script  lead 
to  confusion,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  unseen  actors 
in  mind." 

As  to  the  proper  length  of  a  script,  Mr.  Savage  says  a 
"A  fifteen-minute  script  should  average  thirteen  or  four- 
teen double-spaced  typewritten  pages,  providing  the  dia- 
logue is  not  too  short.  Dialogue  should  be  crisp,  but  not 
monosyllabic.  A  half-hour  program  requires  from  twenty* 
three  to  thirty  pages.  (Continued  on  page  P5M 


"J) 
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op  picture,  Shy  Kenny  Baker, 
enor  on  the  Jack  Benny  pro- 
ram,  confers  with  Mrs.  Baker 
nd  the  pup.  Above,  two  pop- 
lar stars  at  a  recent  ball  at 
lollywood's  Hotel  Biltmore, 
'ick  Powell  and  Joan  Blondell. 


D 
0 

W 
N 


Imagine!  You  can  keep  your  whole 
wardrobe  colorful  .  .  .  fresh  .  .  .  appeal- 
ingly  dainty  all  season  long  for  less 
than  a  quarter!  Yes,  that's  all  it  costs 
you  when  you  buy  "Ivory-washables." 

And  this  year  it's  so  easy  to  find 
sports  clothes,  afternoon  dresses — even 
evening  clothes — that  will  come  out  of 
Ivory  Flakes  suds  looking  like  new. 
Because  many  fine  stores  and  dress 
manufacturers  have  arranged  to  have 
fabrics  tested  by  6  Ivory  washings.  So 
keep  your  "Ivory-washables"  lovely 
with  chiffon-thin  flakes  of  the  soap 
that's  pure  enough  for  a  baby's  skin. 
Your  clothes  will  stay  bright  .  .  .  crisp. 
And  you'll  always  be  ready  to  go 
places  and  have  fun ! 


994%>o%  pUJVL 
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"H 


OW  I  ENDED 
CONSTIPATION" 


This  advertisement  is 
based  on  an  actual  expe- 
rience reported  in  an  un- 
solicitedletter.  Subscribed 
and  sworn  to  before  me. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 


Yeast  Foam  1  a 
1  liked  them 
they  have  certain 
4  helped  me. 


i   


V  wouldn't  be  with. 
\  0ut  vour  tablets. 


Why  let  constipation  keep  you 
run-down,  listless,  nervous  and  tired  when 
permanent  relief  may  be  yours  so  easily? 
Take  comfort  from  the  above  true  story  of 
another  sufferer.  For  this  is  not  just  adver- 
tising promises,  but  the  actual  experience  of 
one  of  the  thousands  who  write  to  tell  how 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  have  ended  their  suf- 
fering and  restored  them  to  vigorous  health. 

There's  no  more  need  to  make  yourself 
the  victim  of  habit-forming  cathartics.  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  help  restore  natural  digestive 
and  eliminative  functions  without  irritation. 
Rich  in  needed  tonic  elements,  this  pleasant, 
pasteurized  yeast  has  banished  constipation, 
headaches  and  other  symptoms  for  thousands 
— bringing  back  the  normal  healthy  glow  of 
the  skin — the  natural  pep — and  the  surging 
energy  of  buoyant  health! 

Ask  your  druggist  for 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets  today. 
Do  not  accept  a  substitute. 
Send  for  Free  Sample. 

NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.,  J 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  | 
Please  send  free  introductory  pack-  I 
age  of  Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  MM-6-36  [ 

Name  ...    J 

Address   | 

 State   j 


City. 
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1.  THE  PHILHARMONIC  SYMPHONY  SOCI- 
ETY OF  NEW  YORK  (CBS)  91.0% 

Month  after  month,  always  first  choice  with 

2.  FORE)'  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR  (CBS) 

.  .  .85.6 

Symphonic  music  rules  the  air  waves. 

3.  GENERAL    MOTORS    CONCERTS  (NBC) 

.  .  .85.0 

Interesting  that  the  first  three  most  popular 
programs  should  be  symphony  orchestras. 

4.  JACK  BENNY,  MARY  LIVINGSTONE, 
KENNY  BAKER  AND  JOHNNY  GREEN'S 
ORCHESTRA    (NBC)  84.3 

Stilt  leading  all  the  comics. 

5.  TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC)  83.6 

Fred  Allen  has  taught  Jack  Benny  the  mean- 
ing of  competition. 

6.  LUX  RADIO  THEATRE   (CBS)  83.3 

Successful  Broadway  stage  plays  interestingly 
condensed  to  an  hour's  entertainment. 

7.  FLEISCHMANN  HOUR  (NBC)  83.1 

Rudy  Vallee  is  still  tops  in  the  variety  field. 
Guest  stars,  somehow,  always  sound  better  on 
his  program. 

8.  CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC)   82.2 

Jessica  Dragonctte  continues  to  lead  the  way 
for  sopranos. 

9.  THE  ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES  (CBS)  82.2 

Fannie  Bricc,  Benny  Fields,  Patti  Chapin  and 
Al  Goodman  s  music  arc  the  highlights.  Cur- 
rent winner  of  the  Distinguished  Service  to 
Radio  Award. 

10.  A.  &  P.  GYPSIES  (NBC)  81.5 

Harry  Horlick,  conductor,  knows  exactly  what 
listeners  enjoy  in  music. 

11.  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC)  81.5 

We're  all  a  member  of  it.  Radio  drama  at  its 
best. 

12.  ED  WYNN   (CBS)  81.4 

They  always  sound  like  new  ones  when  Ed 
tells  'em.     Lcnnic  Haytou's  music. 

13.  BING  CROSBY  WITH  JIMMY  DORSEY'S 
ORCHESTRA    (NBC).....  81.0 

Informal  Bing.  Big  time  guest  stars.  A 
grand  band. 

14.  THE  MAGIC  KEY  OF  R.C.A.  (NBC). 80.6 

Recent  winner  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
to  Radio  award. 

15.  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  (CBS). 80.1 
.Vi'mo  Martini.  Rosa  Ponsellc  and  the  music  of 
Andre  Kostclanets  cgualed  by  few  on  the  air. 

16.  RAY  NOBLE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS)   79.8 

The  British  band  master  who  show's  America 
hmv  best  to  play  its  dance  tunes. 

17.  FRED  WARING'S  PENNSYLVANIANS 
(CBS)   77.5 

Consistently  enjoyable,  However,  cutting  the 
program  from  an  hour  into  two  half  hours 
hasn't  been  an  improvement. 

18.  SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC)  77.3 

Lionel  Barrymore  is  now  head  man  on  this 
show  and  doing  nicely,  tluink  you. 

19.  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC).. 76.7 
Fireside  favorite.  His  choice  of  songs  in- 
variably for  the  majority. 


20.  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  (NBC)  76.S 

Margaret  Speaks.  Xclson  Eddy,  RicliarM 
Crooks  and  William  Daly's  music.  Marga^M 
is  marvelous. 

21.  LOMBARDO  ROAD  (CBS)  75.8 

Guy  Lombardo's  distinctive  style  never  tir^M 

22.  ON  THE  AIR  WITH  LUD  GLUSKIN 
(CBS)   75.8 

/  he  trick  arrangements  will  get  you. 

23.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  CHOIR 
AND  ORGAN  (CBS)  75.6 

Solace. 

24.  HOUR  OF  CHARM  (CBS)  75.4 

Phil  Spitalny  conducting  an  all-girl  cnscmbleM 
Remarkably  well  done. 

25.  HOLLYWOOD    HOTEL    (CBS)  75.3 
The  screen  stars  in   picture   previews  ;rt)fl 
J.ouella  Parsons  and  Dick  Powell  in  ehar^M 

26.  PHIL  BAKER— HAL  KEMP'S  ORCHES- 
TRA  (CBS)   75.1 

Beetle  and  Bottle.  Phil's  stooges,  are  ccrt^mW 
laugh-getters. 

27.  AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC   (NBC)  74  6 

Your  favorites  beautifully  tendered  by  FianM 
Munn  and  Lucy  Monroe. 

28.  RICHARD  HIMBER  AND  HIS  STUDE- 
BAKER  CHAMPIONS  (CBS)  74.6 

Smooth  and  smart. 

29.  BOAKE   CARTER   (CBS)  74.3 

Favorite  commentator  of  the  critics. 

30.  CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA   (CBS)  .74 J 
Important   American    historical   events,  dt^M 
matieally  enacted. 

31.  THE   SINGING   LADY    (NBCi  74.3 
Primarily    for   the    kids,    but   grownups  t^H 
enjoy  her.  * 

32.  JACK  HYLTON  IN  "YOU  SHALL  HAVE 
MUSIC"   (CBS»   74.1 

An  English  importation,  but  tAoroNf^H 
American. 

33.  LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC)  74.1 

Highliohting  the  newts. 

34.  EDWIN   C.  HILL  (NBC)  74.0 

Specializing   in   the   human    element  of 

35.  PAUL  WHITEMAN'S  MUSICAL  VARI- 
ETIES  (NBC)  73.8 

Supcrlati-c  entertainment,  with  Paul  fn/o^B 
inn  perfectly  as  a  genial  master  of  •  ci .  "i.'iiM^H 

36.  PARTIES  AT  PICKFAIR   (CBSi      .  73.7 
Off  to  a  poor  start,  but  Mary  Pickford  <^H 

uitclx  has  caught  on. 

37.  BURNS  AND  ALI  EN  (CBS)  73.5 

Grade  is  still  the  funniest  comedienne  on 
air,  her  material  helpina  immensely. 

38.  AMOS  'N'  ANDY  (NBC)  73.4 
Fun  and  philositpliy  which  improves  with 

39.  FIRST    NIGHTER    WITH    BETTY  V 
GERSON  AND  DON  AMECHE  (NBC).. 

Amusing  original  radio  plays,  spiiitcdly 

termed, 

40.  Jose  manzanares  and  his  so 
americans  (cbs)   

7  /ir  real  McCoy. 

41.  SHELL  CHATEAU  (NBC)  

Guest   stars  aplenty  and  from  all  fielae{ 
activity. 
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REVIEW 


Leo  Miller 

[tgeport  Herald.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Charlotte  Geer 
*;rk  Evening  News.  Newark.  N.  J. 
Richard  G.  Moffett 
Florida 
Times-Union. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
James  Sullivan 
-ouisville  Times.  Louisville,  Ky. 

Robert  S.  Stephan 
Iveland  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  0. 


Andrew  W.  Smith 

News  &  Age-Herald, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Richard  Peters 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville.  Tenn. 
Andrew  W.  Foppe 
Cincinnati  Enquirer, 

Cincinnati.  0. 
Oscar  H.  Fernbach 
San  Francisco 
Examiner. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


42.  HORACE   HEIDT'S   BRIGADIERS  (CBS) 

.  .  .72.9 

A  la  Fred  Waring. 

43.  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  DOG 
DRAMAS  (NBC)   72.6 

Terhune's  thrilling  tales  are  making  dog  lovers 

44.  MELODIANA  (CBS)   72.6 

Beinice  Claire  is  featured  with  Abe  Lyman's 
orchestra.  Excellent. 

45.  CAMEL  CARAVAN   (CBS)  72.4 

IValtcr  O'Keefe.  Dcanc  Janis  and  the  exciting 
strains  of  Glen  Gray's  music. 

46.  EASY  ACES   (NBC)  72.2 

Definitely  on  the  upgrade. 

They  were  number  seventy-six  in  last  month's 

47.  LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  (CBS) 
(CBS)   .72.1 

Frank  Munn  working  magic  with  his  voice. 

48.  FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PARTY 
(CBS)  72.1 

An  impressive  galaxy  of  quest  stars. 

49.  U.  S.  NAVY  BAND  (CBS)  72.1 

Tastefully  selected  programs. 

50.  RUBINOFF    AND    HIS    VIOLIN  (NBC) 

.  .  .71.8 

With  the  able  assistance  of  Virginia  Rea  and 
Jan  Peercc. 

51.  U.  S.  ARMY  BAND   (CBS)  71.8 

Not  as  martial  as  the  name  suggests. 

52.  CHRYSLER  AIR  SHOW  (CBS)  71.5 

Alexander  Gray  is  the  headliner. 

53.  THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE  TAVERN 
(CBS)  71.5 

Beatrice  Lillic  is  starred.  She's  better  on  the 
stage. 

54.  THE  BAKERS  BROADCAST  (NBC). 71.4 

Bob  Ripley  is  still  surprising  us  and  the 
Hilliard-Nclson  combination  is  still  charming 

55.  WAYNE    KING'S     ORCHESTRA  (CBS) 

.  .  .71.4 

The  announcements  pull  the  average  down. 

56.  MUSIC  BY  RICHARD  HIMBER-LUDEN 
(NBC)  712 

High-brow  harmonies. 

57.  MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC)  70.5 

The  Major's  professionals. 

58.  BEN  BERNIE  AND  ALL  THE  LADS 
(NBC)  703 

Ben's  own  classic  humor  and  szvell  dance 
music. 

59.  MAJOR  BOWES'  ORIGINAL  AMATEUR 
HOUR    (NBC)   70.2 

The  critics  were  kinder  last  month. 

60.  THE  GOLDBERGS   (CBS)  70.0 

Heart  throbs. 

61.  ENO   CRIME   CLUES    (NBC)  69.7 

Chilling  mystery  dramas. 

€2.  LADY  ESTHER  SERENADE  (NBC). 69.6 
The  soothing  melodies  of  Wayne  King 

63.  BENAY    VENUTA    (CBS)  ...69.3 

Sponsors  please  note. 

64.  TED  HUSING  AND  THE  CHARIOTEERS 
<CBS)   69  0 

Ted's  best  work  is  done  at  a  football  game. 

(Continued  on  page  104) 


BETTY,  DEAR,  I  WANT  TO 
TELL  YOU  A  PERSONAL 
SECRET  PE<5  AND  I 
LEARNED  IN  PARIS 
LAST  SUMMER... 


Start  the  day  — and  the  evening  — with  MAVIS 
...  it  gives  you  that  alluring  all-over  fragrance 


Mavis  is  more  than  a  talcum  ...  its 
tantalizing  fragrance  is  so  feminine — 
so  Parisian!  Always  before  you  dress, 
clothe  yourself  in  Mavis'  gay  allure. 
Don't  consider  your  bath  complete 
until  you  have  dusted  yourself  all  over 
with  Mavis  Talcum.  Mavis  is  pure, 
soft  as  velvet,  silken-fine.  It  protects 


MAVIS 

IN  THE  RED 
CONTAINER 


your  skin  from  drying,  soothes  it, 
keeps  it  young.  And  its  clinging  fra- 
grance gives  you  a  mysterious  scented 
charm  that  men  adore! 

Mavis  Talcum  in  2jf5,  50(f  and  $1  sizes  at 
drug  and  department  stores  —  convenient 
10^  size  at  5-and-10<$  stores.  Vie  invite  you 
to  try  Mavis — use  coupon  below. 


V.  VIVAUDOU,  INC., 

680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City'. 

I  enclose  10c.  Please  send  by  return  mail 
the  convenient  size  of  Mavis  Talcum — so 
I  can  try  its  fragrant  loveliness. 

Name   

A  ddrcss  

City  

State  . 
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WHEN  Jessica  Dragonette  had 
her  hair  cut.  that  Vas  almost  front 
page  news.  Jessica,  with  her 
honey-colored  waist-length  tresses, 
seemed  like  some  Mid-Victorian 
angel.  Then  she  proposed  having 
her  hair  cut.  Her  family  protested. 
Her  business  advisers  protested. 
Her  fans  protested.  But  Jessica 
did  it.  With  the  result — a  more 
modern,  more  smartly  coiffed, 
younger-looking  Jessica. 

Some  predicted  dire  things  for 
Jessica's  career,  once  her  crowning 
glory  was  clipped  into  a  Twentieth 
century  bob.  They  said :  "She  has 
spoiled  our  picture  of  her.  Now 
she  is  'just  another  girl.'  "  But 
Jessica  hasn't  spoiled  our  picture 
of  her.  Events  have  since  shown 
that  she  is  just  as  strong  as  ever 
in  the  affections  of  the  millions 
who  admire  her.  And  Jessica 
never  will  be  "just  another  girl." 

Most  of  us  have  long  since 
learned  how  much  easier  short  hair 
is  to  brush,  to  keep  well  groomed 
and  waved.  How  much  more 
youthifying  it  is.  And  how  much 
cooler !  The  day  I  read  of  Jessica 
Dragonette's  spirited  trip  to  the 
hairdressers,  I  decided  that  Jessica 
was  a  girl  after  any  beauty  edi- 
tor's heart.  She  has  spunk.  She 
has  courage.  She  has  common 
sense.  And  in  addition,  needless  to 
say,  beauty  and  intelligence. 

Since  that  day  I  have  wanted  to 
get  Jessica  to  pose  for  us  with  her 
hairbrush  in  hand,  her  smart  coif- 
fure the  highlight  of  attention. 
But  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
have  her  graciously  pose  not  only 
for  that  particular  illustration,  but 
for  the  whole  complete  trio  of 
brushes  for  beauty. 

Jessica  says  that  one  important 
secret  of  the  health  and  gloss  of 
her  hair  is  her  regular  use  of  the 
hairbrush.  She  brushes  her  hair 
regularly  with  a  vibrating  motion 
which  stimulates  the  scalp  but 
doesn't  disturb  the  wave.  With  a 
certain  clever  type  of  hairbrush,  it 
is  possible  to  vibrate  the  brush  in 
a  movement  which  conforms  with 
the  undulations  in  the  hair  and 
does  not  spoil  the  wave.  Of 
course.  Jessica's  hair  is  naturally 
wavy,  so  she  doesn't  have  to  wor- 
ry, as  most  of  us  do,  about  disturb- 
ing a  "fresh  set." 

This  particular  type  of  hair- 
brush that  I  mentioned  has  uneven 
cut  bristles  so  cleverly  tufted  that 
the  irregular  bristle  trim  does  not 
stretch  the  wave  but  gives  the  hair 
a  greater  tendency  to  curl  natu- 
rally by  increasing  its  buoyancy 
and  elasticity.  Hairdressers  recom- 


KEE?P  YOUN 


G  A/IY  D 


Brushes  for  Beauty!  Jessica  Dragonette 
recommends  three  •  ®  •  By  Mary  Biddle 


mend  it  especially  for  permanently 
waved  hair. 

The  regular  and  correct  use  of  a 
good  hair-brush  brings  out  the  full 
radiance  and  charm  of  the  hair.  It 
increases  hair  beauty  by  a  healthy 
stimulation  of  the  scalp  circulation, 
by  aiding  the  even  distribution  of  the 
natural  oils  that  feed  the  hair  and  by 
loosening  and  removing  dead  cuticle 
and  scaly  deposits  from  the  hair  and 
scalp. 

Jessica's  skin  is  delicate  and  trans- 
lucent, part  of  her  flower-like  charm. 


A  small  nail  brush  does  an 
excellent  job  of  cleansing  and 
whitening    hands   and  nails. 

Nothing  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  believes  the  exquisite  Jessica, 
can  be  of  any  benefit  unless  there  is  a 
basic,  scrupulous  cleanliness.  She 
finds  a  soft  complexion  brush  a  valu- 
able aid  in  cleansing. 

Many  of  you  write  me  to  ask 
whether  you  should  use  a  complexion 
brush,  and  if  so,  how  it  should  be 
used.  A  complexion  brush  is  of  great 
help  because  it  combines  in  its  use  the 
three  factors  necessary  for  skin 
health  (1)  it  cleanses.  (2)  it  mas- 
sages, and  (3)  it  stimulates.  The 
friction  of  the  bristles  helps  to  stimu- 


A  hair-brush  with  irregular 
bristles  stimulates  the  scalp 
but  doesn't  disturb  the  wave. 

late  the  skin  so  that  it  can  throw  off 
accumulations.  The  bristles  can  get 
into  the  crevices  of  the  nose  and  the 
depression  of  the  chin  where  black- 
heads lodge  in  the  greatest  number, 
much  better  than  can  a  wash  cloth  or 
the  fingertips.  The  correct  way  to  use 
a  complexion  brush  is  this :  Eirst 
saturate  the  brush  with  a  generous 
lather  of  facial  soap.  Using  a  rotary 
manipulation,  similar  to  the  move- 
ments of  a  clock,  upward,  outward, 
and  around,  work  the  brush  over  the 
face  without  pulling  or  stretching  the 
skin.  After  a  thorough  scrubbing, 
rinse  the  face — first  in  warm  water 
to  remove  the  lather  and  particles 
brought  to  the  surface,  then  with 
cold  water  and  your  favorite  skin 
tonic  to  contract  the  pores.  Now  that 
the  weather  is  getting  warmer,  it's  a 
smart  idea  to  keep  your  skin  tonic  in 
the  refrigerator,  where  it  always  will 
be  cold  and  ready  for  use  and  doubly 
refreshing. 

The  particular  complexion  brush 
that  Jessica  is  shown  using  is  eggr 
shaped,  and  fits  perfectly  into  thefi 
hand.  Its  bristles  stimulate  the  circu-j 
lation  but  they  are  soft  enough  noti 
to  irritate  the  skin. 
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The  bristles  of  the  com- 
plexion brush  stimulate 
but  do  not  hurt  the  skin. 


Jessica's  hands  are  like  her. 
I  There  is  almost  a  spiritual  quality 

I  about  their  tapered  delicacy  and 

I I  yet  they  are  strong  and  character- 
|i  ful.  They  are  exquisite,  lily-like, 
|j  and  the  fingertips  have  a  polish  of 
1 1  natural  pink. 

A  small  nail  brush,  such  as  Jes- 
l|  sica  is  shown  using,  can  do  an  ex- 

I  cellent  job  of  cleansing  and  whit- 

I I  ening  the  hands  and  nails.  The 

I  bristles  get  in  and  under  the  nail 

I I  bed  and  edge.  Especially  in  this 
I  season  of  enthusiastic  gardening. 
I  .  .  .  When  you're  planting  your 
s  new  zinnias,  you  will  most  certain- 
||  ly  need  some  sessions  with  the 
;  hand  brush. 

When  you  talk  beauty  in  terms 
of     circulation,     you're  talking 
truth !    Hair  and  complexions  all 
[ ,  stand  in  need  of  a  spring  house- 
;  cleaning  and  that  means  a  lot  of 
I ,  brushing  and  polishing, 
i  •  Along  with  your  brushing  and 
[  scalp  massage,  give  yourself  a  se- 
j .  ries  of  hot  oil  treatments  if  you're 
:  planning  to  get  a  new  spring  per- 
i  manent.    I'm   all   agog   about  a 
'  brand  new  type  of  permanent-wav- 
I ;  ing  machine.    It  is  nothing  short 
of   miraculous   and   one   of  the 
amazing  things  about  it  is  the  fact 
that  it  has  no  overhead  wires.  The 
machine  itself  looks  for  all  the 
!  world  like  a  de  luxe  radio  cabinet, 
( and,  with  the  aid  of  green  lights 
[  and  red  lights  and  a  musical  bell, 
I  it  gives  a  permanent  in  one  minute 
and  a  half.   It  reverses  the  usual 
method  of  getting  the  customer 
M  fastened  into  the  heater-clamps  be- 
ll fore  turning  on  the  heat,  for  with 
[J  this  method  the  heater-clamps  are 
f]  applied  at  their  maximum  heat, 
n  cooling  off   while   on   the  head. 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


For  a  smooth,  soft  skin- 


It 


atew  England  can  well  be  proud 
1^  of  Viano  Tobey — she  has  that 
wonderful  pale  gold  hair  . . .  smiling 
hazel  eyes — and  her  skin  . .  .  well, 


it  is  made  milder,  far  milder! 

Just  try  Camay.  Then  see  for 
yourself  whether  your  skin  isn't 
softer,  smoother — lovelier  to  look 
at!  And  Camay's  price  is  so  very 


she's  proud  of  it  herself  and  gives  l°w  You  should  get  at  least  half  a 
Camay  most  of  the  credit. 

Mrs.  Tobey  keeps  her  skin  soft, 


smooth  and  attractive  with  Camay. 
Camay  can  do  this  for  you,  too, 
you  know.  It  cleanses  thoroughly, 
but  ever  so  gently  . . .  that's  because 


CAMAY  _ 


dozen  cakes  today. 
Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 
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JHE  RADIO  H^T'ESS /PRESENTS 


IT  HAS  often  been  said  that  the  best  cooks  in  the 
world  are  men  and  that  the  best  judges  of  cooking 
also  are  members  of  the  male  sex.  All  this  is  open 
to  argument,  of  course.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  the  surest  way  to  learn  about 
some  interesting  dishes  and  the  best  way  to  get  a 
good  slant  on  masculine  food  tastes  is  to  ask  a 
bachelor  what  he  likes  to  eat.  For  a  bachelor, 
after  all,  eats  what  he  pleases,  when  he  pleases  and 
where  he  pleases — which  makes  it  fairly  certain 
that  he  can  give  us  gals  some  pretty  useful  pointers 
on  the  sort  of  foods  that  are  sure  to  make  a  hit 
with  men  in  general  and  our  own  "preferred"  male 
in  particular.  Especially  when  the  bachelor  in 
question  is  as  charming  as  Frank  Parker,  whom  I 
interviewed  recently. 

For  the  good  spirits  of  this  handsome  tenor 
star  of  radio  and  screen  are  infectious  and  his  af- 
fable attitude  is  of  the  sort  to  win  an  interviewer's 
appreciation.  Within  a  minute  after  meeting  Mr. 
Parker  I  woe  completely  at  ease  and  Frank  had 
promised  to  talk  without  reservations  on  What  a 
bachelor  likes  to  eat — and  why!  Furthermore  he 
had  agreed  to  pose  at  his  own  apartment  in  the 


very  act  of  eating  his  favorite  salad  combination. 

This  happened  backstage  at  Columbia's  Little  Theatre 
of  the  Air,  where  a  rehearsal  for  the  regular  Saturday! 
evening  broadcast  of  the  Atlantic  Family  was  in  progress.! 
These  rehearsals  are  even  more  amusing  than  is  listen- j 
ing  to  this  gay  half  hour  of  entertainment  over  the  air. 
For  Frank  displays  a  sense  of  humor  and  a  feeling  fori 
fun  not  usually  associated  with  tenors.  While  the  other 
star  of  the  program,  Bob  Hope,  puts  in  merry  asides' 
which  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  occasion  although  not  in-l 
eluded  in  the  script. 

When  Frank  stepped  up  to  the  microphone,  however,! 
everyone  in  the  darkened  auditorium  and  on  the  stage 
paid  him  the  compliment  of  their  complete  and  admiring 
attention.  He  sang  for  this  small  but  appreciative  audi- 
ence the  same  songs  that  would  be  heard  the  next  evening 
by  a  vast  army  of  admirers. 

The  rehearsal  over,  on  we  went  to  Frank's  apartment  u 
secretary,  publicity  manager,  photographer  and  yours  truly ! 
And  our  genial  host,  of  course,  not  one  whit  perturbed 
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Introducing  some 
tempting  dishes 
and  tips  on  mas- 
culine tastes 


by  the  unexpectedly  augmented 
gathering.  There  again  you 
have  the  bachelor  slant  on  things. 
Here  there  was  no  need  to  worry 
about  the  home  reception,  for 
such  informal  gatherings  are  ex- 
pected and  welcomed.  And 
certainly  by  now  no  party  of  five 
or  even  fifty  could  surprise  Lu- 
cetta,  the  colored  maid  who,  soon 
after  our  arrival,  was  busily  at 
work  concocting  Frank's  favor- 
ite light  luncheon  dish  in  the 
Parker  kitchen. 

This  "snack"  lunch  consists  of 
a  salad  and  hamburger  combi- 
nation, attractively  served  on  a 
single  plate,  with  coffee  as  the 
only  accompaniment.  It  is  not 
followed  by  a  dessert,  either,  for 
Frank  does  not  care  for  sweets. 
But  if  the  usual  masculine  sweet- 
tooth  is  missing,  the  familiar  mas- 
culine liking  for  shell  fish,  cheese 
and  meat  dishes  is  pronounced. 
I  Ask  Frank  what  he  likes  to  eat 
j  and  you'll  hear  about  steaks,  lob- 
ster, Welsh  Rarebit  and  the  like. 

"How  about  vegetables?"  I 
hazarded,  noting  that  the  Park- 
er Salad  Plate  introduced  two 
vegetables  in  a  rather  subtle 
now-you-eat-this-be- 
cause-it's  -  good  -for- 
you  -  even  -  if  -  you  - 
don't-likc-it  manner. 

I  learned  that 
Frank  thinks  (as 
most  fellows  do) 
that  vegetables 
(Continued  on  page 
79) 


TOMMY  BAKER,  YOU'RE 
AWFUL.  THAT'S  MY 
FATHER— AND  DON'T 

EVER  TALK  TO  ME  AGAIN. 


"Aw,  Honey,    I've  never   met  your 
father — how'd  I  know?  Besides,  it's 
not  his  fault  if  his  shirts  look  gray — 
who  washes  them  so  badly?" 
"My  mother  does — and  goodbye!" 


"Heavens  above,  who  bit  you,  Son?" 
"My  girl  did!  I  made  a  crack  about 
her  father's  dingy  shirts — then  I  said 
her  mother  didn't  wash  'em  right — 
and  now  I've  got  the  pare  !" 


"Pshaw,  we'll  patch  that  up.  My  own 
washes  used  to  have  tattle-tale  gray — 
and  it  wasn't  my  fault.  The  trouble 
was  left-over  dirt.  Tell  your  girl  her 
mother  ought  to  change  to  Fels-Naptha 
as  I  did.  That  golden  soap  is  so  full 
of  naptha  that  every  bit  of  dirt  goes." 


"Say,  Looks  like  we're  going  to  have 
a  wedding  soon." 

"Sh-h-h!  He  may  be  calling  you 
'Dad' — but  he'll  never  call  you  'gray 
mouse'  again.  Since  he  tipped  us  off  to 
Fels-Naptha  Soap,  my  washes  would 
make  a  snow-man  jealous!" 

Q  FELS  A  CO. 1 1936 


Banish  "Tattle-Tale  Gray" 
with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 
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(AN  KATE  SMITH  FIND 


She  probably  receives  more  proposals  than  any  other 

By    Ruth  Biery 


THEY  had  told  me  that  Kate  Smith 
has  no  glamour.  They  had  said  I  would 
find  her  amusing  but  much  less  fasci- 
nating than  the  Joan  Crawfords,  Mar- 
lene  Dietrichs,  Kay  Francises  I  have 
spent  half-a-life  interviewing.  I  would 
like  Kate  Smith,  they  said,  but  I  would 
find  nothing  I  could  write  about  her. 

As  usual,  "they" — the  gossips  who 
can  tell  you  all  about  famous  people — 
were  wrong.  Frightfully  wrong.  Kate 
Smith  has  that  kind  of  glamour  which 
is  the  greatest  of  all !  The  glamour 
which  does  not  lie  on  the  surface  glar- 
ing like  snow  in  a  bright  sun,  but  the 
glamour  of  real  womanhood  which  lies 
hidden  deeply  w  ithin  the  heart  and  the 
soul,  more  glorious  because  it  never  has 
been  flaunted  or  paraded. 

God  does  curious  things  when  he 
shapes  his  human  beings.  He  gives  a 
Marlene  Dietrich  the  most  beautiful 
ankles  in  the  world,  and  gives  Joan 
Crawford  that  dynamic  something 
which  makes  all  tingle  to  the  electrical 
current  radiating  from  her.  He  gives 
Kate  Smith  a  big  body — one  which  has 
weighed  from  225  to  240  pounds  since 
she  was  a  youngster.  And  yet.  despite 
ankles  and  dynamos  and  large  bodies, 
down  underneath  He  created  them  all 
— women.  Just  women. 

Kate  Smith  is  woman.  Just  woman.  She  faced  life 
at  twenty,  when  she  was  slipping  out  of  adolescence, 
as  does  every  other  young  woman!  "Here  I  am!  I 
am  Kate  Smith  with  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the 
body  which  God  gave  me.  What  am  I  going  to  do 
about  it?" 

Love !  Ah,  love,  after  all,  is  the  most  important 
thing  in  the  world  to  a  woman.  We  try  to  deny  it. 
We  do  deny  it.  It  is  the  one  lie  we  all  tell — we 
women  who  try  to  substitute  professions  for  it.  We 
say  we  prefer  Fame.  We  pretend  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  for  money,  position,  influence,  the  one 
real  thrill  of  being  women.  We  know  we  lie  but 
we  hope  the  world  does  not  know  it. 

I  do  not  know  the  suffering  Kate  Smith  had  as  a 
youngster,  but  I  can  easily  imagine  it.  Although  I 
was  not  as  large  as  Kate,  still  I  was  over-big  when 
I  w  as  an  adolescent.  My  playmates  called  me  Fatty 
Greenfield.  The  "Fatty"  was  for  my  size;  the 
"Greenfield"  for  my  lack  of  sophistication.  Fat  little 
girls,  at  whom  the  boys  laugh  rather  than  kiss  be- 
hind svringa  bushes,  never  become  sophisticated. 
They  have  no  opportunity  to  learn  sophistication. 


Photo  by 

Maurice  Seymour 


"To  have  a  home,  husband,  babies  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
some  day,"  Kate  Smith  says.  "But  not  now  .  .  . 
I  am  absolutely  happy  behind  the  microphone." 

And  as  the  boys,  and  sometimes  the  girls,  teased  me  be- 
cause my  body  was  not  cute  and  shapely,  so  they  must  have 
teased  Kate  Smith.  My  face  was  not  un-pretty ;  Kate's 
was  and  is  very  pretty.  But  our  faces  were  overshadowed 
by  our  bodies.  The  other  children  could  not  see  either 
our  faces  or  our  souls  because  of  the  bulwark  Nature 
had  placed  before  them. 

I  doubt  if  grown-ups  ever  suffer  as  much  as  children) 
do.  A  child  who  is  singled  out  as  "different"  from  other ( 
children  is  the  real  Pagliacci  of  any  community.  She  pre- 
tends she  doesn't  care  but  down  underneath  she  becomes] 
an  inferno — a  seething,  boiling  cauldron  burning  up  all] 
other  emotions  into  one:  determination.   Not  resentment, 
but  determination.   She  doesn't  blame  the  other  children. 
They  can't  help  it.  She  doesn't  blame  God".  His  work 
done.   But  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  "show  'em."  Sfl 
decides   to  become   somebody,   somebody   really  great.j 
somebody  so  important  that  these  others  will  seem  utter- 
ly unimportant. 

Kate  Smith  today  is  twenty-six.  She  has  accomplice 
her  determination  in  a  very  few  years.  Few  women  col 
have  done  it,  but  few  women  have  the  determination 
this  woman.  Few  women  have  her  energy,  her  hones 
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LOVE? 


woman  in  America 


her  singularity  of  purpose.  And  yet 
her  road  has  not  been  easy.  It  has 
been  Hades — again  and  again. 

What  did  she  have  to  use  as 
equipment  for  her  battle  to  "show 
'em"?  Only  what  God  had  given 
her.  A  body  too  big — but  a  body 
which  looked  funny.  (And  when 
any  of  us  have  anything  which 
"looks  funny,"  we  have  a  certain 
something  to  sell.  The  finest  kind 
pf  entertainment  is  what  looks  or 
ounds  "funny".)  And  in  addition 
—that  voice.  A  voice  which  is  as 
latural,  as  spontaneous  as  the 
gurgles  of  a  baby. 

Hoiiexmoon  Lane  and  Flying 
-figh  were  stage  shows  which  made 
\ate  Smith  instantaneously  success- 
ful She  made  people  laugh.  She 
nade  them  listen.  And  she  made 
lerself  the  most  miserable  young 
voman  in  America. 

She's  perfectly   frank  about  it. 
Cate  Smith  is  so  honest  she  could 
ot  be  anything  but  frank,  even 
bout  her  own  suffering.  "I  took  the 
mghs  and  I  was  the  stooge.  Bert 
ahr  didn't  like  it.    He  didn't  do 
nvthing  off-stage.  He  waited  until 
■e  were  on  the  stage.  Then  he  put 
i  lines  which  weren't  written  in  the 
ript.  He  made  extra  fun  of  me. 
hated  every  moment  of  it.  Earl 
arroll  wouldn't  do  anything  about 
because  it  made  people  laugh.  I 
ade  up  my  mind  to  leave  the  stage 
ben  my  contract  was  up  and  be- 
?me  a  nurse.    I  never  missed  a 
ow,  even  though  I  ended  each  one 
inking  I  never  could  go  through 
■  lother." 

And  that  wasn't  all.    A  young 
jtnan,  yearning  with  all  the  normal 
notions  of  any  young  woman,  the 
■ioge  among  all  the  other  girls  of 
same  age.   Lovely  young  girls 

■  yh  lovely  young  bodies  who 
lraded  in  a  dazzling  chorus.  The 
i  'n  laughed  at  her — but  they  smiled 
afthe  chorus.  They  went  back  stage 

{  ajd  hung  around  the  door  waiting 
I  if  the  beautiful  girls  to  emerge 
|4i  smile  at  them  or  accept  their 
qmer  invitations.    But  they  didn't 

■  *  ile  at  Kate  or  ask  her  to  dinner. 
I  II  she  happened  to  pass  out  and 
By    {Continued    on    page  64) 


Impossible  to  print  a  picture  that 
would  make  its  point  and  still  stay 
within  the  bounds  of  good  taste 


WE'D  LIKE  to  take  some  person  who  had 
just  taken  a  harsh,  over-acting  cathartic 
. . .  and  turn  on  the  X-ray  camera. 

We'd  like  to  print  micro-photographs,  too, 
of  the  tissues  of  the  alimentary  tract.  We'd 
like  to  show  you  just  what  happens  within 
you  when  you  take  so  drastic  a  purge. 

If  you  could  see  those  pictures,  you  wouldn't 
be  likely  to  take  such  medicine  again.  You 
would  be  super-careful  to  take  only  a  laxative 
that  is  correctly  timed.  A  laxative  like  Ex-Lax. 

WHY  HARSH  CATHARTICS  ARE 
BAD  FOR  YOU 

When  you  take  a  cathartic  that  over-acts,  it 
throws  your  entire  system  out  of  rhythm.  It 
hurries  unassimilated  food  through  your  body, 
causing  violent  muscular  action  in  your  ali- 
mentary tract.  You  have  pains  and  griping. 
You  feel  weak  afterwards  ...  all  worn  out ! 

Authorities  agree  that  strong  purgatives 
and  cathartics  should  never  be  taken  except 
upon  the  advice  of  a  physician. 

WHY  CORRECT  TIMING  IS  VITAL 

Now,  what  happens  when  you  take  a  correctly 
timed  laxative  like  Ex-Lax? 

Well,  except  for  the  relief  you  get,  you 
hardly  know  that  you've  even  taken  a  laxa- 
tive. And  that's  as  it  should  be  . . .  You  take 
a  little  Ex-Lax  tablet,  preferably  at  night.  It 
tastes  just  like  delicious  chocolate.  It  works 
gently,  taking  6  to  8  hours  to  be  effective ! 
You  will  have  no  stomach  pains.  You  won't 


be  nauseated.  You'll  experience  no  unpleasant 
after-taste. 

In  the  morning  your  constipation  will  be 
completely  relieved.  You'll  feel  fine ! 

30  YEARS'  PROOF 

New  laxatives  constantly  appear  with  mirac- 
ulous promises.  But,  remember  this  .  .  .  for 
over  30  years,  Ex-Lax  has  been  the  approved 
family  laxative.  More  people  use  it  than  any 
other  laxative  in  the  world.  You  can  count  on 
it  for  mildness,  gentleness,  thoroughness,  cor- 
rect timing.  A  box  costs  only  10c  at  any  drug 
store.  Or  25c  for  the  economical,  family  size. 

When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX-LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
,  TRY  EX-LAX  AT  OUR  EXPENSE!  1 


(Paste  tliis  on  a  penny  postcard) 

Ex-Lax.  Inc..  P.  O.  Box  170  MM-66 
Times-Plaza  Station,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  try  Ex-Lax,  Please  send  free  sample. 


.Nam. 
Addr 


•Age.. 


(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax,  Ltd..  Montreal ) 
— —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  —  ^  J 

Tune  in  on"Strangeasit  Seems,"  Ex-LaxRadio  Program.  See  local  new  spa  per  for  station  and  time 
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Bert  Lawson 


Wide  World 


Ed  Wynn  suggests  a  musical  ar- 
rangement to  Lennie  Hayton,  or- 
chestra leader  on  his  new  program. 


Ed  Wynn,  as  Gulliver  the  Traveler, 
with  John  S.  Young,  who  is  the  an- 
nouncer on  the  Ed  Wynn  program. 


ED  WYNN  WAS  FORCED  TO 


WE  won't  keep  you  in  suspense.  Ed  Wynn— Gulliver 
to  you — came  back  to  radio  after  an  eight-months  absence 
because  you  and  Betsy  and  Bill  Jones  could  not  get  along 
without  him.    This  is  literally  true. 

His  is  one  of  the  few  cases  in  entertainment  history 
where  you,  the  audience,  got  up  and  demanded  that  a 
star  come  back.    And  having  insisted  politely,  ctfssed, 
written  letters  and  telephoned — you  had  your  way.  He 
came  back.    Ed  Wynn  should  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
radio  as  the  man  who  really,  truly  and 
on  the  level  was  "brought  back  by  pop- 
ular  request."    In  most  other  cases  I         B  y      G  e 
know,  "Popular .Request"  is  a  phrase 
invented  by  the  management — a  device  K  e 

for  persuading  the  public  to  remain 
interested. 

The  story  has  never  been  told  before — here  it  is  for  the 
first  time. 

Radio,  as  you  know,  is  the  youngest  of  the  arts.  Yet  its 
history  already  is  scarred  with  the  tragedies  of  the  large 
number  of  men  and  women  who  have  failed.  Don't  we 
all  remember  stars  ballyhooed  to  microphone  glory  and 
then  heard  from  no  more?  I  can  think  of  a  dozen.  How 
many  stage  and  movie  stars  can  we  tick  off,  stars  of  es- 
tablished reputation  who  came  blithely  to  the  mike,  con- 
fidence in  every  accent,  and  then — zingo! 

Yes,  what  happened  to  Maurice  Chevalier?  Radio 
yanked  him  right  off  the  top  of  the  world,  finished  him 
for  the  theater,  the  movies  and  the  mike.  If  you  doubt 
these  episodes  are  tragic,  you  have  only  to  sit  with  a 
star,  day  in,  day  out,  watching  the  fan  mail  dwindle  down 
to  one  letter  a  day,  and  then  to  the  postman's,  "Nothing 
for  you  today,  Mr.  ..." 

Well,  that  was  the  tragedy  which  folks,  who  thought 


they  knew,  figured  had  come  to  Ed  Wynn  when  he  tool! 
off  his  Fire  Chief's  helmet  and  left  the  Texaco  prograrrl 
The  boys  in  the  corridor  and  the  boys  at  the  bars — thl 
journalistic  noblemen  who  think  keyholes  are  monocles-l; 
they  said :  "There  goes  Ed  Wynn.  He  was  great  in  hifl 
time.  But  he's  giggled  into  a  network  for  the  tem 
time." 

Here  are  the  facts  which  say  they  were  wrong : 
Ed  Wynn  left  Texaco  for  several  reasons.  First, 

Wynn  had  been  doing  the  Fire  Chie 
program    for   over   three  years. 
O   T  g   G         was  showman  enough  to  feel  t hat  tl| 
time  had  come  to  give  the  public  som| 
n  t  thing  else. 

Secondly,  he  was  tired.  Unlike  othj 
topflight  comedians.  Ed  used  no 
man — no    script    writer;    he    did    it    himself,  evel 
last  joke  and  " so-o-o-oh."    He  had  been  doing  it  forf 
long  time. 

Finally,  he  was  staggering  under  a  load  of  domes] 
and  legal  troubles  that  would  have  broken  the  back  of 
weaker  man.     Listen,  you  who  retire  to  a  sanitarii 
when  you  get  bawled  out  by  the  boss.  Gulliver  was 
sued  by  something  more  than  115  people — all  claims 
money  as  a  result  of  his  attempt  to  start  a  new  broadc 
ing  chain.    His  wife  and  mother  were  ill.    He,  hii 
was  down  physically ;  every  time  a  door  slammed 
nerves  did  a  tap  dance. 

So  Ed  Wynn  left  the  NBC  studios,  stood  a  moment  j 
the  sidewalk  taking  long  deep  breaths.    He  was  II 
free,  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years !  And  he  loved 
sensation. 

"I  was  miserable  and  run  down  and  I  decided  tha 
never  would  go  back  to  radio  again,"  he  told  me. 


Ed  felt  he  was  through  on  the  air  but  listeners  did 
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Gulliver  does  his  stuff 
before  the  mike  in  the 
old,    familiar  fashion. 


RETURN  ! 


I  wanted  was  to  go  away  somewhere, 
where  I  didn't  have  to  answer  the 
telephone,  where  there  were  no  gags 
to  think  of,  no  autograph  collec- 
tors .  .  .  and  so  I  went  home  to  where 
my  boat  was  anchored.  It's  a  big 
boat  and  we  had  been  using  it  to  live 
on — like  a  houseboat.  I  got  on  the 
boat  and  soon  I  heard  the  sweet 
sound  an  anchor  makes  coming  up 
out  of  the  mud.  We  were  on  our 
way — to  the  first  real  rest  of  my 
I  career." 

In  a  little  more  than  three  years  Ed 
W  ynn  has  earned  from  radio  some- 
thing over  a  million  dollars — yet  he 

'  hated  it.  He  was  tired  of  the  entire 
business  of  entertainment.   Here  he 

jwas  sprawled  on  the  deck — no  longer 
a  celebrity,  simply  Ed  Wynn,  pri- 
vate citizen — sailing  up  the  coast  of 

j  Maine  to  meet  a  few  old  friends,  do 
a  little  fishing,  and  see  his  son  per- 

I  form  in  a  little  summer  resort  stock 
company. 

Sitting  in  his  dressing-room  the 
Mother  day  after  rehearsal,  taking  the 
make-up  off  his  face  with  smears  of 
jcold  cream,  he  sighed  : 

"Oh,  I  had  a  wonderful  time — a 
1  wonderful  time!  Five  months  of  it. 
Sailing  here,  sailing  there,  talking 
pver  old  times   with  a   friend — no 
'noise,  no  (Continued  on  page  72) 


agree  with  him 


Ponds  -  First  to  Give  You 
"GIMEPRO OF" Powder 

NEWS 


The  full  glare  of  the 
summer  sun  throws  a 
hard  light  en  your  skin 


New  "Sunlight"  shades; 
catch  only  the  sun's 
softest  rays  —  flatter  you  I 


1\0W  Pond's  softens  the  harsh  glare  of  the  sun  on  your 
skin  .  .  .  flatters  you  —  with  new  "Sunlight"  powder 
shades.  "Sunlight"  shades  are  scientifically  blended  to 
catch  only  the  softest  rays  of  the  sun  .  .  .  give  you  in 
glaring  summer,  the  becoming  color  of  soft  spring  sun- 
shine itself!  Flattering  with  light- 
est tan,  deep  tan,  or  no  tan  at 
all!  Completely  away  from  the 
old  dark  "sun-tan"  powders. 

MONEY-BACK  TRIAL— Try  Pond's  Sunlight  shade 
(Light  or  Dark).  If  you  do  not  find  it  more  flattering  than 
ordinary  sun-tan  shades,  send  us  back  the  box  and  we  will 
refund  purchase  price  plus  postage.  Pond's.  Clinton,  Conn. 

2  Sunlight  Shades — Light,  Dark.  Glass 
jars,  350,  lOf.  New  big  boxes,  10f%  20<?. 

Copyright.  1936,  Pond"s  Extract  Company 
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THEY  ALWAYS  SAY 
THEY  WANT  SOMEONE 
WITH  MORE 
EXPERIENCE... 


-BUT  THAT 
WASN'T 
THE  REAL 
REASON 
SHE  COULDN'T 
GET 
A  JOB 

03 


"THANK  YOU  SO  MUCH  FOR  TELLING  ME 
ABOUT  THESE  JOBS,  MRS.  WHITE- I'LL 
START  RIGHT  IN  TRYING  TO 
,  LAND  ONE,  TOMORROW- 

1  r  


NEXT  DAY  J 


I'M  SORRY,  MISS  BAKER, 
BUT  I  THINK  MRS.  WHITE 
MISUNDERSTOOD  ME.WE 
REALLY  NEED  SOMEONE 

WITH  MORE 
EXPERIENCE 


I  COULDNT  TAKE  ON 
A  GIRL  WITH  PIMPLES 
LIKE  THAT/ 


/  NO,  MRS.  WHITE  -  I 
^\WhAVENT  HAD  ANY  LUCK. I 
CANT  SEEM  TO  PUT 
MVSELF  ACROSS.  I 
WISH  I  KNEW  WHAT.. 


1  MY  DEAR,  I'M  GOING  TO  BE 
VERY  PERSONAL.  I  THINK 
THE  TROUBLE  MAY  BE  YOUR 
SKIN.  HAVE  YOU  EVER  TRIED 
EATING  FLEISCHMANN'S 


lsAY_  MISS  BAKER 
j    I'VE  GOT  STILL 

ANOTHER  TRADE- 
^LAST  FOR  YOU- 


JIMMY-  ARE  YOU 
SURE  YOU'RE  NOT 
MAKING  UP  ALL 
THE  NICE  THINGS 
^  YOU  TELL  ME  ? 


—c/ea&s  lit?  s&h 

by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright,  1936,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples 
be  a  handicap  to  YOU 

AFTER  the  beginning  of  adolescence — from 
-  about  13  to  25,  or  even  longer — many 
young  people  are  troubled  by  pimples. 

During  these  years,  important  glands  develop 
and  final  growth  takes  place.  This  causes  dis- 
turbances throughout  the  body.  The  skin  gets 
oversensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irri- 
tate this  sensitive  skin  and  pimples  break  out. 

Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast  is  often  prescribed 
to  help  get  rid  of  adolescent  pimples.  It  clears 
these  skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood.  Then 
— pimples  go! 

Eat  3  cakes  daily — one  about }  >  hour  before 
each  meal.  Eat  it  regularly — plain,  or  in 
a  little  water — until  your  skin  clears.  Start 
today! 
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DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  TO  RADIO 


The  Ziegfeld  Follies,  starring  Fannie  Brice,  Benny  Fields,  Patti 
Chapin,  Al  Goodman  and  his  orchestra,  is,  like  the  famous  stage  show 
series,  gay,  tuneful  and  skillfully  presented.  The  late  Florenz  Ziegfeld 
firmly  believed  in  an  elaborate  presentation  for  his  artists,  convinced 
that  if  they  didn't  get  attention,  the  presentation  would.  When  both 
clicked,  it  meant  a  smash  hit!  Which  explains  the  success  of  the  air 
version — the  artists  and  presentation  are  both  attention-getters. 

It  is  an  extraordinarily  good  musical  show.  Broadway  at  its  merri- 
est. You  well  appreciate  the  fame  of  Fannie  Brice,  who,  despite  it, 
works  as  conscientiously  as  ever.  The  veteran  Benny  Fields  and  lovely 
Patti  Chapin  do  likewise.  All  perform  with  that  air  of  certainty  which 
comes  only  of  knowing  they're  in  a  hit. 

To  The  Ziegfeld  Follies,  a  delightfully  conceived  hour  of  cheer- 
ful entertainment  with  exceptional  talent,  marvelous  material,  expert 
presentation  and  believable  commercial  announcements,  RADIO 
STARS  Magazine  presents  its  award  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Radio. 


Fanny  Brice 
as  Baby  Snooks 


y  A 


-Editor. 


"All  sheerest  horror  is  in 
sound/'  says  Boris  Karloff, 
who  thinks  radio  the  best 
medium  for  horror  thrills 


WHAT  HORROR  should  I  find,  I  won- 
dered, as  I  ascended  the  crooked  stone 
steps  of  the  haunted  house  of  Boris  Kar- 
loff, hidden  away  in  remote  Cold  Water 
Canyon  on  the  outskirts  of  Beverly  Hills. 
The  house  is  low  and  rambling  and 
hidden  from  human  eyes  by  trees  and  foliage  and 
vast  clumps  of  geranium  gone  mad.  No  photograph 
can  be  made  of  it  from  the  lonely  road  it  faces. 

It  is  the  famous  Haunted  House  of  Hepburn.  It 
is  the  house  which,  when  Kate  lived  there,  she 
claimed  was  haunted,  infested  with  spirits,  whose 
chairs  rocked  and  creaked  emptily,  whose  doors  and 
windows  one  could  hear  opening  and  closing  with- 
out the  touch  of  human  hands.  There  was,  she  is 
reported  to  have  said,  one  room  in  particular  into 
which  her  dogs  could  not  go  without  strange  and 
eerie  howls  issuing  from  their  throats,  the  hair  on 
theif  backs  rising  and  bristling.  On  more  than  one 
occasion  Kate's  agents  were  summoned  hastily,  in 
the  dead  o*  night,  to  come  up  and  save  their  client 
from  ha' nt -hysteria! 

Moris  KariofF  bought  this  house,  with  its  two-and- 
a-half  acres  of  untamed  land,  with,  at  the  garden's 
end,  two  ancient  pillars  bearing  the  legendary  words 
Quinta  Nirvana.  Neither  the  original  owners  nor 
Miss  Hepburn  ever  were  able  to  explain  from 
whence  those  marble  shafts  had  come,  who  had  put 
them  there,  or  who  had  inscribed  the  fatalistic  words. 
Mr.  Karloff  had  them  removed. 

I  wondered,  as  I  entered  the  green-shaded  garden, 
greeted  by  five  dogs,  what  strange  company  Frank- 
enstein and  the  ha'nts  of  Hepburn  might  make  here, 
screened  from  the  outer  world. 

Mr.  Karloff  received  me  in  the  living-room.  Sun- 
flooded  it  was  at  this  bright  noon  hour.  The  white- 
washed brick  walls,  the  raftered  ceiling,  the  red 
chintzes,  the  books  and  smoking  equipment,  the 
sprays  of  golden  acacia,  the  substantial  bulk  of  the 
Karloff  luggage,  ready  to  be  moved  en  route  to 
Kngland — the  whole  gently  casual  effect  of  the  place 
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By  Gladys 


Hall 


seemed,  I  thought,  an  unlikely  haven  for  ghosts.  A 
ping-pong  table  occupied  the  low-ceiled  gallery  run- 
ning the  length  of  the  living-room.  Sunny  canaries 
chirped  and  trilled  in  their  cages.  The  stiff-patterned 
lace  of  olive  trees  brushed  the  roof.  A  radio  hummed 
in  a  distant  room. 

Rather  precipitately  I  said  to  Mr.  Karloff :  "Is  the 
house  haunted  ?  Do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?" 

"If  you  should  ask  me,  really,"  Boris  Karloff  was 
saving,  his  pipe  clamped  comfortably  between  his 
teeth,  "I  would  say  that  the  most  authentic  ghosts, 
possibly  the  only  ghosts  of  today,  are  the  ghosts  re- 
leased by  science  to  roam  the  earth  and  the  ether. 
The  voices  which  come,  bodiless,  over  stations  KFI 
and  KHJ  and  others.  If  one  can  believe  in  the  radio 
...  if  one  realizes  that  one  is  listening  to  the  chimes 
of  Westminster,  to  the  voice  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  in 
India,  to  the  voice  of  Mussolini  in  Italy  .  .  .  then  one 
easily  should  be  able  to  believe  that  even  the  next 
world  can  communicate  with  us  if  we  have  the  prop- 
erly sensitized  receiving  apparatus,  if  our  'channels' 
are  clear  and  open  .  .  . 

"One  of  the  future  developments  of  radio,"  said 
Boris  Karloff  gravely,  "may  be  to  establish  long-wave 
contact  with — the  world  beyond." 

Mr.  Karloff  has  been  on  the  Shell  Hour.  He  has 
been  on  the  Fleischmann  Hour  with  Rudy  Vallee. 
But  has  turned  down  more  radio  offers' than  he  has 
accepted  because,  to  him,  radio  is  the  most  far-reach- 
ing, the  most  penetrating,  the  most  vitally  important 
medium  in  the  world.  And  he  will  do  nothing  .unless 
he  feels  that  what  he  does  is  right  for  him.  He  will 
not  appear  gratis,  on  any  of  the  social  hours.  He  is 
the  one  star  in  Hollywood  who  dared  to  turn  down  a 
well-known  columnist  when  she  invited  him  to  appear 
on  her  guest-hour  program.  He  said :  "I  had  a  very 
good  reason  for  refusing.  I  do  not  believe  that  an 
artist  who  works  for  his  living  should  be  expected 
to  perform  gratis  for  the  sake  of  doing  so.  If  it  is 
for  charity,  that  is  different.  Otherwise — no." 

On  the  Shell  and  Fleischmann  hours  Mr.  Karloff 
has  done  scenes  from  Death  Takes  A  Holiday  and 
Jekyll  and  Hyde  and  other  famous  plavs.  He  first 
did  Death  Takes  A  Holiday  on  the  Shell  Hour  and 
when  Rudy  Vallee  heard  it  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  Karloff  voice  and  rendition  that  he  asked  him  to 
do  the  same  scenes  on  his  hour. 

And  here  is  the  strangest   (Continued  on  page  60) 
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THE  FIRST  time  Fannie  Brice  appeared 
on  the  air  was  twelve  years  ago  .  .  .  with 
me.  It  was  a  radio  interview.  The  sta- 
tion WEAF,  then  situated  on  Cortlandt 
Street. 

Of  course,  in  those  days,  Miss  Brice 
and  her  fellow  actors  didn't  take  this 
microphone  husiness  seriously.  Why 
should  they  ?  It  was  only  a  means  of  get- 
ting a  little  extra  publicity  and  was  some- 
thing of  an  adventure,  but  as  a  way  of 
making  money?  Don't  be  silly,  child!  Yon 
only  earn  money  in  the  theatre  and  in  the 
movies,  if  you're  very  beautiful. 

Fannie  was  a  good  sport.  Genuinely  in- 
terested in  anything  new.  So  she  promised 
to  broadcast  an  interview  with  me.    I  wrote  it  out  before- 
hand, then  an  unheard  of  procedure.    All  she  had  to  do 
was  to  read  the  typewritten  pages. 

We  were  due  at  the  station  at  quarter  to  eight.  I 
remember  being  very  nervous  during  dinner.  I  thought 
we'd  never  make  it.  Fannie  wouldn't  hurry.  She  loves 
to  eat.  And,  after  all,  what  was  radio  anyway?  And 
suppose  she  did  get  there  late,  what  difference  would  a 
few  minutes  make?  So  Fanny  reasoned.  We  left  her 
house,  a  private  residence  between  Riverside  and  West 
End  Avenue,  at  about  seven-thirty.  Somehow  we  did  get 
to  WEAF  on  time. 

As  soon  as  we  faced  the  microphone  Fannie,  usually 
the  personification  of  poise,  started  to  tremble.  Her 
hands  shook  as  they  held  the  manuscript. 

Later,  on  the  way  to  the  theater,  where  she  was  ap- 


Fannie  Brice,  famous  comedienr? 
unusual  things  about  broadcastini 


pearing  in  an  edition  of  Mr.  Ziegfeld's  Follies,  Fane 
explained:  "It  was  such  a  weird  feeling.  Besides,  I  l'|e 
to  read  lines.    I  like  to  know  my  material." 

We  went  on  to  talk  of  other  things.  She  happenee  Q 
mention  that  she  had  purchased  the  house  in  which  e 
was  then  living  from  a  family  named  Colgate. 

Neither  of  us  dreamed  that,  years  later,  the  same  (I- 
gate  family  would  pay  her  to  star  before  one  of  tl  I 
weird  microphones  in  Falmolive's  Zicyfeld  Follies  >f 
the  Air. 

They  are  her  sponsors  for  a  long  while  to  come, 
has  signed  a  year's  contract  (it  has  its  options),  bu 
the  end  of  the  year,  if  they  still  want  her  and  she  w, 
them,  Fannie  Brice  receives  a  weekly  raise  of  twenty 
hundred  dollars. 

And  as  Frank  Fay  said  of  it:  "That's  some  raise!" 
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}f  the  Ziegfeld  Follies,  says  some 

By  Nanette  Kutner 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Fannie.  "I  would  have  preferred 
in  driblets.   This  way  they  get  all  the  breaks.    And  I'd 

ke  to  go  away  in  the  summer.    Can't  we  change  it, 

ill?" 

"I'm  afraid  not.   It's  too  late,"  said  Mr.  Rose. 

Billy  Rose,  Fannie  Brice's  producer-husband,  made  the 
JaL    Here  enters  the  astuteness  of  Fannie.    She  cer- 

inly  is  smart  enough  to  handle  her  own  business  affairs, 
he  is  one  of  the  cleverest  women  I  know,  so  clever  that 
ie  fully  realizes  the  value  of  femininity  and  plays  up  to 

e  intellect  of  a  man.  Mr.  Rose  is  her  manager.  She 
pes  what  he  says. 

"And  I  don't  have  to  bother  with  the  advertising  men. 
>tdon't  know  one  of  these  agencies  from  another,"  said 
'Jiss  Brice. 

This  was  three  nights  before  her  first  broadcast  in  The 


Ziegfeld  Follies  of  the  Air.  We  were 
seated  in  her  dressing-room,  backstage 
of  the  Shuberts'  Ziegfeld  Follies. 
Frank  Fay,  fresh  from  his  Vallee  tri- 
umphs, Ann  Pennington,  who  is  Fannie 
Brice's  girl  chum,  Billy  Rose,  Adele, 
Fannie's  maid,  a  trained  nurse  and  mv- 
self. 

Due  to  illness  Fannie  already  had 
missed  the  first  of  the  air  series.  She 
still  was  in  great  pain  from  neuritis  and 
she  still  kept  her  trained  nurse,  who  told 
me  what  a  battle  Fannie  was  fighting. 

"Because  she  doesn't  want  to  put  the 
cast  out  of  work,"  said  the  nurse. 

It  is  revealing  to  note  that  Fannie 
Brice  is  so  important  to  the  stage  Follies,  that  the  two 
nights  she  was  out  of  the  show  they  were  obliged  to  close 
it.  That  meant  an  entire  cast  minus  work  and  salaries. 
It  is  impossible  to  find  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  Brice. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  she  is  the  sole  member  of 
Mr.  Ziegfeld's  original  revue  who  appears  in  all  three 
of  the  new  versions — stage,  radio  and  screen.  In  the 
picture,  The  Great  Ziegfeld,  actors  play  the  parts  of 
many  Ziegfeld  stars.  Men  like  Cantor  and  Will  Rogers 
are  impersonated.  But  Fannie  Brice  was  signed  to  play 
herself.    There  was  no  adequate  substitute. 

She  is  a  wealthy  woman.  During  this  past  severe  win- 
ter while  her  throat  and  chest  ached  from  laryngitis,  her 
bones  from  neuritis,  she  easily  could  have  afforded  to 
desert  the  Follies,  and  sun  herself  upon  the  beaches  of 
Florida.    Al  Jolson  has  done  (Continued  on  page  76) 


Musician,  lover,  philos< 
pher and  friend— idealists 
and  practical— how  man] 
different  people  is  Rud] 
Vallee? 


By 

Winifred  Warren 


Reinald   Werrenrath,  note< 
musician,  says  of  Rudy  Va 
lee:  "It's  too  bad  that  mo 
has    the    reputation    of  <i 
crooner.     He    really  is 
great  musician." 


Two  good  friends,  Rudy  and  Major 
Bowes,  talk  things  over  together. 


With  his  dog,  Gust,  to  whom  Rudy 
long  has  been  unfalteringly  devoted. 


CANT  FIGURE  HIM  OUT  ! 


FOl'R  people  were  seated  around  a  dinner 
uStfm  table.  One  said :  "There  really  are  sixteen 
^jnKu    people  in  this  room!" 

^2^1  She  was  referring  to  the  theory  of  an  Italian 
ILM^M  philosopher  that  each  of  the  four  people  was 
what  he  really  was  but  that  each  also  was  what 
the  other  three  thought  he  was !  In  the  mind — there  were 
sixteen  persons  present. 

The  thought  flashed  immediately  through  my  mind, 
How  many  people  is  Rudy  Vallee,  really?" 
Each  time  I  see  Rudy,  I  decide  he  is  a  completely  dif- 
ferent person.   I  know  many  others  feel  the  same  way. 
What  is  he,  in  reality? 

The  first  time  I  saw  Rudy  Vallee  was  when  he  was 
making  his  first  picture  in  Hollywood.  I  was  sent  to  inter- 
view him.  I  tried  for  thirty  minutes  to  get  him  to  say 
something  intelligent  or  at  least  interesting.  It  was  like 
rying  to  pull  screws  from  a  packing  box  with  your  finger 
lails.  I  left  with  the  mental  picture  of  Rudy  Vallee  as 
he  most  conceited  human  being  I  ever  had  met. 

Of  course  he  is  conceited !  One  side  of  him.  He  could 
lot  have  achieved  the  success  which  so  abundantly  is  his, 
f  he  weren't.  He  must  have  belief  in  himself.  How  can 
inyone  sell  himself,  if  he  doesn't?  My  mind  flashes  to- 
ne young  boy  just  out  of  Yale  who  went  to  New  York, 
saxophone  under  his  arm,  to  make  himself  wealthy  and 
amous.  What  did  he  carry  with  him  ?  A  press  book,  full 
'f  clippings  about  Rudy  Vallee  in  his  home  town,  at  Yale, 
i  England — Rudy  Vallee.  the  AT1  saxophonist.  Rudy 
'allee  believed  in  Rudy  Vallee  from  the  beginning.  He 
till  does. 

A  friend  was  talking  with  Reinald  Werrenratb.  Vallee's 
ame  was  mentioned.  Werrenratb  said:  "It  is  too  bad 
iat  man  has  the  reputation  of  a  crooner.  He  really  is  a 
reat  musician.  He  knows  as  much,  if  not  more,  about 
Htsic  than  many  symphony  orchestra  leaders." 

I  his  was  a  real  tribute,  coming  from  a  musician  of 
^errenrath's  importance.   I  hurried  over  to  the  Broad- 
est theatre  to  talk  to  Rudy  Vallee  about  music.  Was 
^errenrath's  picture  of  this  man  a  true  one? 


"My  knowledge  of  music  is  not  academic,"  Rudy  Vailed 
frankly  told  me.  "Damrosch  has  forgotten  more  than  Jj 
know  but  frankly  I  feel  I  am  superior  to  Damrosch  iff] 
certain  respects.  My  music  is  of  the  soul.  I  have  a  great 
instinctive  knowledge  of  music  within  myself.  Of  the 
seven  great  gifts  of  music.  I  have  five.  I  lack  these  two: 
the  power  to  compose  and  the  ability  to  distinguish  be- 
tween all  musical  instruments.  I  have  that  to  some  degree, 
since  I  can  distinguish  twenty-eight,  the  number  1  use  in 
my  orchestra." 

Does  that  statement  sound  conceited?  Yet  that  is  no 
more  conceited  than  the  statement  which  comes  from  any- 
one of  us  who  say  we  know  what  we  know  without 
hypocrisy  or  pretending. 

So  Werrenrath's  picture  of  Vallee  was  correct.  He  is 
a  great  musician,  for  which  he  is  given  too  little  credit. 

I  talked  with  a  woman  who  had  loved  Rudy.  Had  loved 
him  with  madness,  with  tenderness,  with  jealousy^ — even 
with  hatred.  A  woman  who  bad  loved  Rudy  Vallee  as 
woman  has  loved  man  from  the  very  beginning.  And  al- 
though she  now  is  married  to  another  man  whom  she 
loves  in  another  way,  she  sees  Rudy  as  a  young  god  who 
stepped  down  from  Olympus  to  translate  a  brief  period 
of  her  life  from  monotony  to  heaven.  To  her,  he  is  and 
always  will  be  a  fascinating,  devilish,  intriguing  human 
being.  A  man  to  make  you  laugh,  a  man  to  make  you 
cry,  but  always  a  man  never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  was  chatting  with  a  reporter,  a  young  girl  rei>orter. 
She  had  been  sent  to  interview  Rudy.  He  was  not  in  his 
living-room  and  she  had  several  moments  to  wait  fur  him. 
She  noticed  a  bookcase  and  squatted  on  the  floor  before  it. 
She  pulled  out  one  volume  after  another.  They  all  were 
upon  philosophy  and  psychology.  She  was  reading  one 
when  he  entered.  'But  I  didn't  know  you  were  interested 
in  philosophy."  Rudy  Vallee  said. 

He  sat  upoii  the  floor  beside  her.  For  two  hours  they 
discussed  philosophy.  Was  Nietsche  Correct  or  does 
Freud  know  the  root  of  man's  being? 

When  she  talked  to  me  of  Rudy  Vallee,  she  saw  him  as 
a  man  of  brilliance,  of  learning.  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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RADIOS 


MOST  THRILLING 


Who  are  the  most  thrill- 
ing men  on  the  air?    Do  you  agree  with 
Jeanette  MacDonald's  choice?  It  may  surprise  you! 


" — and  love"  said  Jeanette,  "should  be  sooth- 
ing as  well  as  thrilling.  .  ." 
We  were  spending  the  evening  together,  Jean- 
ette and  I.    And  we  had  been  comparing  notes 
on  the  men  of  the  air  who  give  us  the  most  thrills. 
Jeanette  had  been  saying  that  Bing  gives  to  his 
radio  fans  the  love  which  is  both  soothing  and 
thrilling.  .  .  . 

We  were  curled  up  on  pale  green  loveseats  in  the 
Early  American  living-room  in  Jeanette's  charming 
Monterey-Colonial  house  in  Brentwood.    The  house, 
leased  by  Jeanette  and  her  mother,  was  built  and  owned 
by  Neil  Hamilton.    There  were  red  roses  vased  against 
the  panelled  walls.    The  rug  was  scarlet.    The  divans 
faded  green.    Eucalyptus  logs  sizzed  fragrantly  on  the 
hearth.  There  were  silver  cigarette  boxes  and  crystal  jars 
of   candy   to   meet  the  groping  hand.    Jeanette  wore 
brown  slacks  and  jumper,  her  tawny  hair  slicked  merci- 
lessly back  from  her  Greek-coin  face.    She  was  about 
ready  for  the  shower  and  the  cold  cream  and  early-to-bed 
— against  an  early  call  in  the  morning.    An  early  call  to 
the  set  of  San  Francisco  which  she  was  making  with  Clark 
Gable  and  Spencer  Tracy.    And  she  managed  to  look 
beautiful  without  benefit  of  make-up. 
I  fired  such  questions  as  these:  "Which  ones — among 
the  men  on  the  air — do  you  think  flutter  feminine  hearts 
the  most?    Which  ones  sing  the  love  songs  the  most 
touchingly?   How  much  has  the  sound  of  the  voice  to 
do  with  love,  d'you  think?    Have  you  ever  been  dis- 
appointed when  you  have  met  the  possessor  of  a 
thrilling  male  voice  face  to  face?" 
Jeanette  took  the  questions  in  the  order  named. 
"I  may  omit  some  of  the  better  air  heart-flutterers 
because  I  am  not  exactly  familiar  with  all  of  them. 
So,  with  apologies  for  any  omissions,  I  would  say 
that   Nelson   Eddy,   John    Charles  Thomas, 
James  Melton,  Frank  Parker,  Lawrence  Tib- 
bett,  Bing  Crosby  and  Rudy  Vallee  are 
among  the  supreme  flutterers.    I  imagine 
that  Nelson  is  about  the  most  thrilling 
of  the  male  stars  on  radio  right  now. 
He  was  popular  before  he  ever  made 
pictures.    Now  his  pictures  feed 
his  radio  appeal.    The  fans  of 
the  air  know  what  he  looks 
like  as  they  listen  to  him. 
And  he  is  an  answer, 
one  of  the  best, 
to  your  ques- 
t  i  o  n 


By  Faith  Service 


about  whether  I've  ever  been  disappointed  in  the  men  of 
the  air  when  I've  met  them  personally — Nelson  is  grand 
to  gaze  upon.  He's  even  better  looking  off  the  screen 
than  on,  I  should  say.  That  height  and  breadth,  the 
silver-gold  hair  and  blue  eyes  make  a  stunning  ensemble. 
I  can  assure  girls  that  they  never  would  be  disappointed 
at  meeting  Nelson  in  the  flesh. 

"I've  never  been  disappointed  in  any  of  them  for  that 
matter.    Lawrence  Tibbett  is  lusty  and  vital,  with  a 
robust,  vigorous  quality  which  is  better  than  conventional 
good  looks.   Which  is  good  looks.   James  Melton  is  dark 
and  young  and  charming.   Bing  is  .  .  .  but  that  takes  us 
back  to  where  we  were  when  I  said  that  love  should  be 
thrilling  and  soothing,  too.   And  that's  just  what  love  is, 
I  think,  when  Bing  sings.  .  .  .  When  Nelson  broadcasts, 
or  John  Charles  Thomas  or  Lawrence,  the  radio  fan: 
feel,  I  think,  that  they  are  listening  to  a  professional  per 
formance ;  they  feel  that  the  stars  are  singing  to  the  audi 
ence  in  the  broadcasting  station,  to  audiences  all  over 
country.    They  are  tuning  in,  they  know,  on  a  profes 
sional  performance,  stirring  and  splendid  and  magnificent- 
ly done.  They  are  one- of  many,  of  multitudes  privileged 
to  hear  the  golden  gods  chanting  on  Olympus. 

"But  when  Bing  sings  .  .  .  you  feel  that  he  is  singi 
not  to  an  audience,  but  to  you  .  .  .  and  to  me  .  .  . 
girl  who  listens  feels  that  the  song  is  for  her  and  for  hei 
alone.  It  is  intimate.  Rudy  Vallee  has  the  saint 
quality.  .  .  . 

"I  recall  going  to  a  dinner  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove  oik 
night,  some  years  ago.  Bing  had  just  begun  to  sing  there 
No  one  had  heard  of  him  then.  Came  a  moment  in  th< 
evening  when  our  hostess,  a  mature  woman,  shushed  th< 
talk  and  the  laughter  with  a  peremptory  gesture.  Six 
a»id :  'Listen — listen  with  your  ears  and  with  your  heart 
Bing  Crosby  is  going  to  sing — he's  wonderful— he's  mar- 
vellous— he  has  given  me  back  my  youth  again  .  . 
honeysuckle  and  moonlight  and  a  canoe  on  the  river  .  .  . 
the  front  porch  and  the  hammock  and  young  love  .  . 
listen  .  .  .'  And  her  eyes  shone,  her  lips  were  parted 
ten  years  had  dropped'  from  her.  .  .  . 

"I  didn't  understand  it  then.  I  do,  now.  Nelson  i 
magnificent — but  unattainable.  Bing  is  folksy  and  »t 
tainable.  Nelson  is  the  hero  whose  chariot  thunder 
around  the  moon.  Bing  is  the  boy  next  door  who  stop 
for  you  in  his  Fliv. 

"Girls  in  small  towns,  girls  anywhere,  might 
think  that  they  never  could  aspire  to  Nelson. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect.  But 
Bing — Bing  could  belong.  They 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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NOTHING  EVER  HAPPENS 


Everything's  all  right  with  Jack  Benny!     Maybe  he  just 


WHEN  the  listening  public,  made  up  of  a  vast  number 
of  differing  individuals,  gets  together  and  agrees  on  one 
performer  as  the  top  in  his  field,  that,  dear  radio  friends, 
is  something.  And  when  radio  critics  across  the  country 
pool  their  likes  and  dislikes  and  rate  a  performer  first 
place,  that,  again,  is  something. 

But  when  critics  and  lay  public  together,  with  remark- 
able unanimity,  place  a  well-sponsored  laurel  wreath  on 
the  same  program — that  program  has  an  odd  way  of  turn- 
ing out  to  be  Jack  Benny's. 

You  probably  are  aware  by  now  that  this  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  Jack  Benny  has  won  first  place  in  the 
National  Radio  Editors'  Poll,  as  a  comedian.  And  it's 
the  second  consecutive  year  the  Jello  program  has  won 
first  place,  as  a  whole. 

In  the  Crosley  Poll — which  is  a  canvass  of  listeners — 
the  Bennv  program  took  first  place  among  half -hour 
shows,  first  place  among  comedy  shows  and  second  place 
in  the  whole  radio  field.  After  five  years  in  radio  that's 
not  only  reaching  the  top,  but,  what  is  more  important, 
staying  there. 

Looking  closely  at  the  Benny  brow,  there  are  no  evident 
signs  or  scratches  visible  from  the  laurels  that  have  been 
heaped  thereon.    His  hats,  too.  I  believe,  still  fit. 

"Naturally,"  Jack  Benny  says,  "it's  gratifying  to  come 
out  first  on  the  poll.    It's  nice  to  feel  that  the  critics 
agree  on  you  and  your  show  as  the  leader.    But  what 
we're  most  interested  in  is  not  so  much  winning  the 
poll  as  in  staying  among  the  top  few.    And  that's 
pretty  tough." 
Saying  so.  Jack  didn't  look  particularly  dismayed 
at  the  prospect.    "With  several  comedy  shows 
running  close  together,  just  one  slip,  one  per- 
formance a  little  under  par,  puts  you  second. 
And  that's  bound  to  happen  occasionally. 
And  then,  if  at  the  same  time  your 
jafrt  show  slips  a  little,  another  program 

improves,  you're  third.     So  we 


don't  worry  about  trying  to  keep  in  first  place ;  we  try 
to  keep  the  general  level  high  enough  to  see  that  we're 
included  in  the  leading  three  or  four." 

Jack  shook  his  head.  "I  feel  terrible,"  he  said  with 
the  same  calm,  affability  you  hear  on  the  radio.  He  say* 
practically  everything  that  way.  My  guess  is  that  if  the  I 
building  were  on  fire  Jack  Benny  would  greet  the  fin 
department  with  the  same  blend  amiability,  saving:  "fell-c| 
folks — come  right  in  and  bring  your  hose,"  and  makij 
his  quiet  exit,  first,  of  course,  seeing  that  Mary — Mrsl 
Benny — and  their  beloved  baby  Joan,  were  safe. 

"You  have  a  cold?"  I  suggested  shrewdly. 

He  nodded.  "I  was  wondering  whether  I  ought  tfj 
go  out  tonight  or  not.  We've  got  tickets  for  the  theatrl 
and  Mary  was  sort  of  figuring  on  going." 

"If  she  knew  you  didn't  feel  well,"  I  said,  as  muclli 
like  the  Voice  of  Experience  as  possible,  "she  probabll 
wouldn't  want  to  go." 

"That's  just  it.  She  won't  let  me  go  if  she  know;* 
And  then  suppose  I  tvant  to  go  after  all?"  He  grinnel 
disarmingly  with  unaffected  naivete.  As  a  matter  of  facfl 
Jack  lienny  is  tin-  only  celebrity  I  can  think  of  whfl 
could  truly  be  called  boyish  without  its  sounding  sickenin  ■ 

"We  get  to  see  so  few  shows,"  he  explained,  "l>eiri» 
out  on  the  Coast  so  much,  we  like  to  take  in  as  many  im 
possible  when  we're  in  New  York." 

"By  the  way,"  I  asked,  "how  do  you  like  the  Coasts 

"Fine,"  Benny  nodded.    "We're  very  happy  out  the 
.  .  .  like  it  fine." 

"Of  course,"  I  suggested,  "you  had  the  usual  trotltfl 
in  I  lolly  wood.  .  .  ." 

"Trouble?"    Jack  looked  blank. 

"The  exasperations  everyone  meets  making  pictutfl 
.  .  .  you  know  .  .  .  Once  in  a  Lifetime.  .  .  ."   Jack  l>ei£ 
fresh  from  Hollywood,  thought  your  reporter,  here  waiii 
chance  to  get  an  earful  of  new  horrible  movie  adventurfll 

"No,  we  didn't  have  any  trouble  out  there." 
"You  mean  you  like  Hollywood?" 


Below,  lett,  the  Jack  Bennys  entertain  two  friends  at 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Miramar  in  Hollywood.  (Left  to 
right)  Bert  Wheeler,  Jean  Chadburne,  Mary  Livingstone 
(Mrs.  Benny)  and  Jack.  And  over  at  the  right,  Jack 
pounds  out  copy  for  his  Sunday  night  broadcast.  Upper 
right,  Jack  and  Mary  at  breakfast  in  their  apartment. 


By  Jack 
H  a  n  I  e  y 


doesn't  know  trouble 


"Sure.  Making  pictures  is  all  right." 
And  there's  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  Benny  makeup.  Practically  everything  is  all 
right  with  Jack.  Without  being  a  rubber-siamp 
or  a  yes-man,  Jack  Benny  hasn't  a  mad  on  with 
anything  in  the  world. 

"You  know,  there's  so  much  money  tied  up  in 
the  picture  business,"  he  said,  "and  so  many  vari- 
ables involved,  they  can't  do  things  very  differ- 
ently.   They  work  under  terrific  pressure,  pay- 
ing enormous  salaries  and  overhead.  Person- 
ally, I  think  they  do  a  pretty  good  job,  all 
considered." 

Another  dream  shattered !    Another  illusion 
gone!    I  tried  a  flank  attack. 

"You  were  about  the  first  radio  comedian 
really  to  'kid'  your  sponsor,"  I  said.    "I  sup- 
pose you  had  plenty  of  sponsor  trouble." 
Show  me  a  radio  artist  who  hasn't !  Benny 
did  show  me. 

"Well— just  a  little,  at  first,"  he  ad- 
mitted.   "But  as  soon  as  they  saw  it 
wasn't  a  bad  idea  they  were  swell  about 

t.   On  the  whole,  I'd  say  we've  never 

)ad  any  sponsor  trouble." 
What  can  you  do  with  a  guy  like 

hat?    There  was  no  use  talking 

:bout  comedy  material  difficulties. 

farry  Conn  has  been  writing  the 

>enny  shows  for,  five  years,  in 

ollaboration  with  Jack,  and 

ack  not  only  admits  it,  but 

aid  him  tribute  over  the 
(  ir  the  night  he  was 

warded  first  place 

i  the  radio  poll. 
:  Continued  on 


RADIO  STARS 

.  .  .  HOLLYWOOD 


Why  did  Bernice  Claire 
return  to  radio  work 
when  she  had  had  such 
notable  success  in  the 
movies  in  Hollywood? 


IF  she  were  a  man,  you  might  refer  to  her  as  a  "square 
shooter"  or  a  "grand  guy" — or  by  any  of  those  pleasant 
phrases  we  apply  to  people  who  keep  faith  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  world.  In  these  troublous  times  it's 
good  to  meet  people  who  cherish  high  standards  and 
live  up  to  them. 

It  was  good  to  meet  Bernice  Claire.  She,  too,  plays 
the  game  squarely — and  takes  no  credit  for  it. 

She  was  sitting  at  the  piano  when  I  called,  singing 
softly  in  the  gathering  dusk  of  late  afternoon — a  slim, 
small  person  with  soft  blonde  curls  and  blue  and  shining 
eyes.  Her  voice  rose  sweetly,  effortlessly,  in  a  strain 
of  pure  music. 

She  rose  and  flew  to  greet  me  as  I  entered.  "I  was 
just  trying  out  my  voice,"  she  said.  "I  haven't  felt  flp 
to  singing  for  a  couple  of  days  " 

It  sounded  enchanting,  I  told  her.  Why,  I  wondered 
aloud,  can't  we  hear  such  music  on  the  popular  radio 
programs,  instead  of  the  time-worn  sentimental  songs. 
"Do  you  have  a  chance,"  I  asked,  "to  select  any  of  the 
songs  you  love  for  your  programs  ?" 

Bernice  Claire  laughed.    "Oh,  T  should  say  not!"  Her 

blue  eves  twinkled.    "Sometimes  I  think  they  don't  even 

know  what  I  can  sing.  .  .  ." 

"But  couldn't  you — if  you  felt  strongly  about  it — 
choose  what  you'd  like  to  sing,  once  in  a  while?" 
"<  )h,  yes.  .  .  ."    She  curled  up  in  a  chair,  her  feel 
tucked  under  her.    "I  could.  .  .  .    They're  lovely 
to  me — the  people  I  work  for.    I'm  sure,  if  I 
asked,  they'd  be  willing.  .  .  .  But.  after  all — " 
she  was  serious  now — "they're  paying  for  what 
they   want.     Why   shouldn't   they   have  it? 
Why  should  T  demand  what  /  want  ?" 
I  liked  that  honest  answer !    And  I  liked 
this  honest,  forthright  little  person,  who 
sees  things  clearly,  objectively,  not 
shadowed  by  any  sense  of  her  own 
importance.    She  even  had  a 
kind   word    for  sponsors, 
those  much  maligned 
individuals  to 


whom,  as  she  reminded  me.  we  owe  so  much  delightfi 
radio  entertainment. 

"Would  you  like  some  tea  and  toast?"  asked  Bcrnic 
"I  really  haven't  eaten  a  thing  for  two  days — I've  be< 
fighting  off  a  cold  and  a  touch  of  fever.  .  .  ." 

And  as  she  busied  herself  in  the  kitchenette  of  lv 
home-like  apartment  I  concluded  that  it  also  was  cha 
acteristic  of  her  to  be  a  ready  and  gracious  hostess,  wh«j 
she  might  have  postponed  our  engagement  to  coda 
herself. 

"My  doctor  said  I  ought  to  go  to  Florida  or  Ber 
for  a  week  or  two,"  she  called  gaily,  setting  the 
to  boil  and  cutting  thin  slices  of  bread  for  toast. 

"Are  you  planning  to  go?"  I  asked,  as  she  came 
to  spread  a  cloth  on  the  tea  table. 

"Oh — "  Again  the  twinkle  in  her  eyes — "I  suppos 
public'  wouldn't  miss  me !  But  you  know  how  it 
you  hate  to  leave  your  job.  I  don't  think  they'd  in 
she  went  on,  referring  to  the  producers  of  her  prog 
"They  were  so  sweet  when  1  wanted  to  go  to  Londi 
to  make  Two  Hearts  in  Harmony  last  summer.  Tlv 
thought  it  was  wonderful  for  me  to  have  that  opportun 
But  I  don't  want  to  go  away  now." 

"Did  you  enjoy  the  London  venture'"  1  asked  her 

"Oh,  ves!"  she  said  enthusiasticallv.    "I  went  over  H 


the  Xormandie.  It  was  my  first  ocean  voyage.  No,  I 
.vasn't  seasick — but  the  vibration!  When  I  landed,  even 
ny  teeth  were  shaking !  I  came  home  on  a  small  French 
x)at — it  was  lovely.  I  love  the  French  way  of  seeming 
io  anxious  to  do  everything  to  please  you.  It  makes 
ou  feel  so  pleasantly  important! 

"I  loved  London,"  she  mused.  "Of  course,  I  like  New 
¥ork  better  than  any  other  city.  But  New  York  is  the 
Mew  World  and  London  is  the  Old  World — and  so  in- 
eresting.  But  the  climate!  Rain — and  cold.  .  .  .  We 
lad  tea  every  afternoon  on  the  set.  That's  where  I 
earned  to  love  having  tea  every  day." 

She  likes  Hollywood  better,  so  far  as  movie  work  is 
oncerned,  Bernice  said.  We  spoke  of  the  pictures  she 
iad  made  so  successfully  there.  No,  No,  Nanette  is 
eputed  to  have  made  over  a  million  dollars. 

Her  start  in  movies  came,  she  told  me,  without  any 
eeking  on  her  part.  She  was  playing  the  prima  donna 
ole  in  a  western  company  of  The  Desert  Song,  when 
Alexander  Gray,  radio  and  movie  baritone,  wanted  to 
lake  a  movie  test  and  asked  her  to  do  a  scene  from  The 
Jesert  Song  with  him.  It  proved  a  highly  successful 
j^st.  winning  Gray  a  starring  role  in  Nana  and  the  role 
i  No,  No,  Nanette  for  Bernice. 

After  that  she  made  four  other  pictures  in  Hollywood 


STARS 

HOLD  HER 


By 

Sally 
H  o  b  s  o  n 

Bernice  Claire,  lovely  young  singer  of 
Waltz  Time  and  Melodiana,  is  an 
outdoor  girl.  She  loves  walking  and 
also  takes  a  daily  swim  to  keep  fit. 


— The  Song  of  the  Flame,  Kiss  Me  Again,  Spring  Is' 
Here  and  Top  Speed. 

With  all  that  gratifying  achievement,  why,  I  won- 
dered, didn't  she  continue  in  pictures? 

"It  was  like  this,"  Bernice  explained.  "You  see,  I 
came  in  on  the  last  cycle  of  the  old  musicals.  Their 
day  was  done,  for  the  time  being.  ...  I  might  have  gone 
on  into  straight  dramatic  roles  in  the  movies — I'd  have 
liked  that.  .  .  ."  She  sipped  her  tea  and  gazed  thought- 
fully into  space,  as  if  seeing  Bernice  Claire  in  a  role 
that  might  have  been. 

I  looked  at  the  charming  small  figure  in  dark  blue 
pyjamas  and  rose-colored  blouse,  tucked  into  the  big 
chair  opposite  me,  and,  listening  to  her  delightful  speak- 
ing voice  with  its  smooth  flow  and  clear,  precise  enun- 
ciation, it  was  easy  to  believe  that  she  might  have  gone 
far  in  a  movie  career,  if  she  had  not  left  Hollywood. 

"Why  did  you  come  away  just  then?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  I  had  a  contract  with  Schwab  and  Mandel," 
Bernice  said.    "They  had  been  very  nice  to  me.  They 
gave  me  my  start,  you  know,  in  The  Desert  Song.  Then 
they  released  me  for  those  five  pictures.    That  is,"  she 
corrected  herself,  "they  didn't  precisely  release  me — I 
was  sort  of  out  on  a  leash !    They  let  me  go  out  to 
make  the  pictures,  but  at  that  time  they  wanted  me 
to  come  back  to  New  York  to  star  in  the  Broadway 
revival  of  The  Chocolate  Soldier.    So,  of  course,  I 
came.  .  .  ." 

Which  disposes  of  a  theory  some  have  whispered 
— that  Bernice  Claire  couldn't  go  on  in  movies 
because  she  "didn't  have  what  it  takes" — that 
she  lacked  that  essential  something — call  it  glam- 
our,   or    what   you    will — that  Hollywood 
demands. 

Knowing  Bernice,  you  would  under- 
stand  that  any   contract,   verbal  or 
written,  would  be  kept  by  her  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  letter 
and    spirit.      You  would 
(Continued  on  page 
68) 
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SMALL  TOWN 


STUFF 


A 


BIG  WAY..! 


By   Miriam  Rogers 


Lum  'n'  Abner 
enjoy  a  game 
of  checkers 
in  the  Jot-'Em- 
Down  store. 


"TOO  MUCH  comfort  isl 
disease  that  takes  a  good  t\ 
porous  plaster  full  of  trotm 
to  cure." 

That's  an  "old  Ed'ards  saj 
ing,"  such  as  Lum  is  fond 
using  to  point  his  remarks  a| 
such  as  he  frequently  is  fore 
to  expound  at  long  and  dij 
cult  length  when  Abner's  U 
iliar     huuW"  proclaims 
lack  of  understanding. 

To  city  folks  Lum  and  /\ 
ner  have  the  ap]>eal  of  varif 
of  something  new  and  dif 
ent.  To  country   folks.  til 
have  the  charm  of  the  knofl 
and    the    familiar,    the  rM 
down  the  street,  the  man 
hind  the  counter  of  the  gfl 
eral   store.   The  recognizJ* 
dialect  does  not  offend  tho: 
on  the  contrary,  it  draws  tl rn 
closer.    Tlic  homely  wiscjh 
the    simple  adventurcs^Wi 
manv  problems  nni;  true 
seem  part  of  their  own  Ym 


And  whether  they  live  in  Arkansas,  in  Oklahoma,  in 
-entucky  or  Indiana,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  'down 
ast',  they  recognize  themselves  or  their  friends,  feel  a 
eep  kinship  to  these  two  old  fellows,  feel  that  Lum  and 
bner's  Pine  Ridge  is  'back  home !' 

"You  know,  we're  sort  of  like  Mussolini,"  young 
hester  Lauck,  who  is  Lum  Edwards,  said  with  a  laugh 
vVe've  created  Pine  Ridge  and  all  the  people  in  it — the 
ayor,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  fire  chief,  the  grocer 
-we  are  dictators  by  'remote  control,'  and  it  is  something 
a  responsibility !" 

"We  have  to  be  careful,"  Norris  Goff — better  known 
Abner  Peabody — explained  earnestly,  "not  to  do  any- 
Bng  that  real  people  in  a  real  little  town  wouldn't  do. 
•>metimes  we  get  into  trouble — like  raising  taxes  this 
jnter.  Lum  found,  time  he  got  it  all  figured  out,  he'd 
've  everybody  paying  in  more  than  they  actually  made ! 
•  you  see  we  have  to  take  care  to  keep  it  logical  and 
tie  to  life." 

Rut  it's  an  outlet  for  our  own  ambition,"  Lauck's  eyes 
tinkled.  "It's  our  town  and  we  can  run  it  to  suit  our- 
s(ves!" 

If  we  want  to  pave  streets,  we  don't  have  to  float  any 
tnds,"  Goff  concurred. 

rhey  laughed,  but  they  really  take  it  very  seriously,  this 
>jvn  of  theirs  and  all  the  townspeople. 
§  ^°'y  one  character  is  based  on  an  actual  person," 


Lum  and  Abner,  of  the 


Jot-  Em-Down  store, 
put  Pine  Ridge  on  the 
map  in  their  endearing 
radio  program 


Lauck  explained.  "Dick  Huddleston  is  a 
real  person,  a  grocer  in  Waters,  Arkansas — 
and  a  grand  person  he  is,  too.  But  actually, 
to  me  and  Goff,  Lum  and  Abner  are"  even 
more  real.  Since  we  first  created  them, 
they've  developed,  logically,  consistently, 
until  they  seem  as  real  as  we  are  ourselves." 

And,  to  my  mind,  that  explains  in  a  nut- 
shell the  appeal  Lum  and  Abner  have  for 
their  hearers  everywhere.  They  are  real 
people,  and  their  problems  are  real  prob- 
lems, their  town  so  real  that  Waters,  Arkan- 
sas, the  prototype  of  Pine  Ridge  in  real 
life,  is  about  to  have  its  name  changed 
legally — to  Pine  Ridge!  And  in  Mena, 
Arkansas,  stickers  for  automobiles  have 
been  issued  saying:  Lum  and  Abner' s  Home 
Town. 

It  is  not  hard  to  understand  how  this  has 
come  about.  One  of  the  simple  tenets  on 
which  the  boys  have  based  their  career  is : 
"Write  about  what  you  know,  out  of  your 
own  experience."  And  there  is  nothing 
they  know  so  well,  so  understandingly,  as 
life  in  a  small  town  with  the  endearing  personalities  that 
make  up  a  small  town. 

They  both  were  born  in  Arkansas,  Abner  thirty  years 
ago  and  Lum  four  years  before  that.  When  they  still 
were  small  boys,  the  Laucks  moved  to  Mena,  Arkansas, 
where  the  Goffs  already  lived,  and  in  a  little  while 
'Tuffy'  Goff,  small  but  full  of  vim  and  vigor,  and  the 
taller,  older  Chet  Lauck  were  fast  friends.  As  they  grew 
older,  inevitably  their  paths  separated,  but  just  as  in- 
evitably drew  together  again. 

Chet  Lauck  studied  at  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  then  at  the  University  of  Arkansas.  Norris  Goff 
studied  there,  too,  a  few  years  later,  but  left  to  conclude 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma.  While  Goff 
still  was  a  student,  Lauck  was  in  Texas,  head  of  a  com- 
mercial art  agency  and  editor  of  a  local  magazine. 

But  they  soon  were  together  again,  back  home  in  Mena, 
where  Lauck  became  head  of  a  local  automobile  finance 
company  and  Goff  assisted  his  father  in  the  wholesale 
grocery  business.  What  knowledge  young  Goff  may 
have  lacked  concerning  his  fellow  men  in  the  neighboring 
towns  was  gained  on  his  leisurely  business  trips  through 
that  region. 

"Swollen  rivers  or  bad  weather,  or  something  of  the  sort, 
was  always  delaying  me,  forcing  me  upon  some  farmer 
and  his  household,  but  always  they  welcomed  me  with 
open  arms,  shared  their  meals,  (Continued  on  page  85) 
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Left  to  right, 
Chester  Lauck, 
who's  [Lum), 
with  Norris  Goff, 
[Abner),  and 
their  wives. 


1 


Newest  photographs 
of  popular  stars  of  radio 
in  this  month's  review 


v 


Jack  Benny  in 
a  new  scrapel 
But  Jack  is  al- 
ways hopeful! 


Above,  Armida,  bewitching  Mexican  singer, 
who  is  a  gov  feature  of  Paris  Night  Life 
program.  Below,  Maxine  Gray,  whose  warm 
voice  is  a  high  light  of  the  Phil  Baker  broadcast. 


FROM 


Above,  radio  singer  Harriet  Hilliard,  and 
her  husband,  bandleader  Ozn'e  Nelson. 
Below,  Robert  L  (Believe-lt-Or-Not)  Ripley 
at  one  of  his  Sunday  evening  broadcasts. 


Above,  Kate  Smith,  with  George  dsen, 
whose  Celebrity  Night  guest  she  was. 
Below,  Pat  Barrett  [Uncle  Ezra),  Lee  Has- 
$e«.  Sally  Foster,  Evelyn  Wood,  Verne  Hassell. 


I  IMG  STAND 
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BY 

Bcnn«c"" 
A  dynamo  of  curiosity  an 


HITCH  your  dreams  to  a  dynamo  and  you're  goijj| 

places. 

Make  that  dvnamo  yourself  and  you're  going  to  sc.. 
That's  what   Phillips   Lord  has  done.   Hitched  I. 
dreams  to  that  dynamo  that  is  himself.  That  dynamo  ccfe 
prised  of  restlessness  and  energy  and  curiosity. 

Take  his  curiosity,  his  outstanding  characteristic. 
energy  has  made  him  harness  it  into  just  so  much  t 
man  horse-power. 

A  lazy  person,  or  a  person  who  liked  to  stay  put,  wcl 

take  that  curioA 
out  in  prying  ■ 
gossip.  Hut  eve  if 
lie  weren't  the  »1- 
erant.  understt 
ing  person  he  is. 
Thil  Lord's  )* 
lessness  wount 
allow  him  to  W 
in  one  place  nfi 
enough  to  g«»jP 
with  anyone.  P 
he  l)ored. 

His  curiosil 
insatiahle.  He 
wants  to  do  e  *fm 
thing  there  is 
and  see  even  in 
there    is  to 
Kvervthing   i  cr- 
ests   him.  Pce 
things,  i>eoph 
pie  most  of  i 


everYone  *****  £  I'S 


Co\>torn',a'$ 
broadcast  Ho\\ornart. 

Ch«e*   ot     :U.  Lord  at 


energy,  Phillips  Lord  seeks  the  reason  for  everything 


The  new  elevator  man.  for  instance,  who  carried  him 
]>  to  his  offices  that  morning.  Most  people  wouldn't  have 
oticed  him  particularly,  wouldn't  have  seen  his  fists 
lench  instinctively  when  a  smug,  well-dressed  man  be- 
lted him  indignantly  because  he  failed  to  stop  the  ele- 
ctor at  the  exact  line  with  the  floor. 

Phil  Lord  noticed. 

"That  elevator  man's  nerves  were  at  the  breaking 
lint."  You  could  almost  see  Lord's  brain  working  be- 
nd his  keen  blue  eyes  as  he  spoke.  "He  was  all  ready 
i  shoot  out  at  that  man  but  he  didn't.  Now  you  could 
c  lie  wasn't  the  sort  who  would  pull  his  punches.  He 
id  red  hair  and  snapping  blue  eyes  and  a  pugnacious 
iin.  The  sort  of  fellow  who'd  lose  his  job  before  he'd 
t  anyone  step  on  him.  And  yet  he  swallowed  that  ridic- 
ous  outburst. 

"I've  been  thinking  about  him,  wondering  just  what  it 

is  that  made  him  take  it.    Maybe  he  has  a  sick  wife. 

aybe  he  knows  she's  going  to  die  in  a  few  weeks  and 
'ere  are  so  many  things  he  wants  to  do  for  her.  So 
'iny  things  he  wants  to  buy  for  her.  Things  he  couldn't 
«  or  couldn't  buy  if  he  lost  his  job. 

"Maybe  he's  not  married  at  all.  Maybe  it  was  a  girl 
<  his  mother  or  a  child  or  even  a  dog  that  made  him 
•Id  back.  I  sure  would  like  to  know  what  it  was  that 
'ide  that  fellow  go  against  his  instincts  that  wav." 

I'hil  Lord  never  will  know,  for  his  curiositv  isn't  the 
1  fing  sort  that  would  make  him  ask  questions.  But  you 
1  y  be  sure  he  already  has  discovered  five  or  six  reasons 

>"  H  in  his  own  mind  and  that  every  one  of  those  rea- 
lms make  a  story.    A  story  you'll  l)e  hearing  over  your 

iilio  some  night  on  one  of  his  programs. 

,«t's  that  same  curiosity  that  sent  him  off  on  his  twenty- 


one-months'  cruise  of  Southern  seas.  He  wanted  to  see 
places.  Not  the  usual  tourist  stops.  Not  London  or 
Paris  or  Madrid  or  Rome.  But  the  far-flung  corners 
of  the  world.  Timor,  Samoa,  Timbuctoo.  Places  like 
that. 

He  didn't  go  on  a  de  luxe  liner  that  served  civilized 
meals  and  offered  recreation  in  the  form  of  swimming 
pools  and  deck  tennis  and  contract  in  the  smoking  salon 
after  dinner. 

He  went  on  the  Seth  Parker,  the  old-fashioned  sailing 
ship  he  bought  and,  as  one  of  the  crew,  he  wore  dungarees. 
And  his  recreation  came  in  manning  masts  and  reefing 
sails  and  fighting  hurricanes  and  typhoons.  He  ate  the 
crude,  substantial  fare  known  to  sailormen  and  some- 
times when  storms  delayed  the  ship  from  putting  into 
port,  he  went  hungry. 

Twenty-one  months  of  sea  and  far  places.  ...  A  month 
later  he  resumed  his  Seth  Parker  broadcast,  that  miracle 
of  radio  that  has  kept  its  popularity  for  seven  years. 

An  exciting  time  to  come  back.  When  he  left,  gang- 
sters were  having  things  their  own  way  and  there  wasn't 
much  anybody  seemed  able  to  do  about  it.  But  things  had 
changed.    The  G-Men  had  come  into  prominence. 

"The  tables  were  turned  all  right."  The  eager  boy  who 
lurks  in  all  adventurous  souls  was  uppermost  in  Phil 
Lord  as  he  spoke.  "For  the  first  time  the  public  was 
seeing  gangsters  as  they  really  are — drab  cowards !  The 
color  and  dash  now  had  been  usurped  by  the  daring  gov- 
ernment men.  The  G-Men  were  giving  all  the  thrills 
now.'' 

Phil  Lord  threw  himself  into  the  excitement  of  it  all 
as  all  his  life  he  has  thrown  himself  into  the  heart  of 
things.    He  wanted  to  know  (Continued  on  page  74) 
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Wide  World  Phi 


The  crowd  gathers  about  Jerry  Belcher 
for  the  evening  broadcast  of  Vox  Pop. 


Parks  Johnson  and  Jerry  Belcher  bring  passersby  to  the 
microphone  in  their  gay,  impromptu  Vox  Pop  program 


I  WAS  sent  to  interview  the  two  most  inter- 
viewing interviewers  in  the  United  States.  I 
was  scared.  For  Jerry  Belcher  and  Parks  John- 
son had  Vox  Popped  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people,  in  theater  entrances,  on  street  cor- 
ners, in  hotel  lobbies — butchers,  bakers,  labor 
strike-breakers,  poets,  co-eds,  chorus  tow-heads, 
housekeepers,  preachers,  sowers  and  reapers. 
In  other  words,  they  had  quizzed  people  in  all 
walks  of  life. 

I  approached  them  with  a  question  on  my 
lips.  "Is  your  program  really  on  the  level?" 
I  asked. 

They  answered  me  with  a  rat-a-tat-tat  barrage 
of  queries:  "Where  is  Singapore?  How  many 
legs  has  a  Caucasian?  Would  you  rather  he 
right  than  he  president?  In  which  direction  does 
a  pig's  tail  curl?  What  is  music?  What  kind 
of  a  man  is  a  lady's  man?    How  far  is  " 

Their  voices  went  on  and  on,  in  rising  inflec- 
tions. Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
way  to  get  a  statement  from  these  quiz-experts 
was  to  ask  them  an  answer ! 

So  I  said,  "Your  program  isn't  on  the  level. 
I'll  bet  you  employ  stooges!" 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  Parks 
Johnson,  the  more  serious  of  the  Vox  Pop  team, 
began,  punctuating  with  exclamation  marks: 


"We're  constantly  being  accused  of  stooging 
our  program,"  he  said,  "but  it  isn't  true.  We 
go  to  our  broadcasts  without  knowing  who 
will  be  on  the  program.    Up  till  the  time 
we  go  on  the  air  we  don't  even  know  ex- 
actly what  questions  we  are  going  to  ask. 
The  chief  value  of  our  program  is  its 
spontaneity.    We're  beginning  our  fifth 
year  on  the  air  in  October,  and  we  be- 
lieve we've  lasted  only  because  the  pro- 
gram is  spontaneous.    We  could  never 
capture  that  spontaneity  if  we  used 
planned  interviews  or  planted  stooges 
in  the  crowd." 

That  sounded  convincing,  but 
Jerry  Belcher,  the  other  member  of 
the  Voice  of  the  People  team,  sug- 
gested, "Why  don't  you  come  with 
us  to  the  broadcast  tonight  ?  When 
you  watch  us  work,  you'll  certainly 
be  convinced  that  the  program  is 
entirely  impromptu." 

They  were  broadcasting  that 
night  from  the  lobby  of  a  Broad- 
way movie  theater.  They  always 
choose,  just  before  the  broadcast,  a 
busy  spot  somewhere  in  mid-Man- 
hattan.   Usually  it's  a  street  corner 
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Paries  Johnson  takes  turns  with  Jerry 
Belcher  for  their   radio  interviews. 


By    Mildred  Mastin 


in  nice  weather,  a  thea- 
ter or  hotel  lobby  if  the 
weather  is  bad. 
The  program  was  scheduled 
to  go  on  at  nine  o'clock.  We 
got  there  at  eight-thirty.  As 
soon  as  the  microphone  was  set 
up,  a  crowd  began  to  gather.  Jerry 
Belcher   and   Parks   Johnson  stood 
around  for  a  while  watching  the  people. 
At  about  quarter  of  nine  they  began  to 
wander   through   the   crowd,   striking  up 
commonplace   conversations   with  various 
people — a  tall,  good-looking  boy  with  intelligent 
eyes,  a  plump  little  woman  with  a  goodnatured 
smile,  a  bright-eyed  youngster  who  stood  as  tall 
as  she  could  on  her  high  heels  and  watched  pro- 
ceedings eagerly,  and  about  eight  or  ten  other  people. 
With  experienced  eyes,  Belcher  and  Johnson  had 
spotted  those  people  as  personalities  who  would  pro- 
vide a  minute's  entertainment  on  the  air — people 
who  would  get  a  laugh  or  make  an  interesting  com- 
ment, a  smart  statement. 

In  the  few  seconds  of  conversation  with  them, 
Belcher  and  Johnson  skillfully  found  out  things  about 
these  people  that  gave  them  instant  ideas  for  questions. 
For  example,  the  good-looking  lad  was  soon  to  be 
married — ask  him  about  women,  blondes,  babies. 


His  answers  would  be  amusing.  The 
bright  little  girl  teetering  on  her  high 
heels  had  just  come  to  New  York  from 
Macon,  Gaw'gia.  Ask  her  anything,  and 
the  radio  audience  would  find  delight  in 
her  heavy  Southern  accent,  her  eager 
naivete  at  the  Big  City  she  was  seeing 
for  the  first  time.  The  Vox-Poppers' 
talent  for  spotting  these  "naturals"  is 
very  important. 

Having  lined  up  these  people  and  asked 
their  permission  to  call  them  to  the  micro- 
phone if  needed,  the  program  proceeded 
much  like  any  other  broadcast — except 
that  the  control  box  was  set  up  against 
a  cigar  counter — and  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators grew  by  the  minute. 

The  two  men  take  turns  interviewing. 
While  Johnson  is  asking  a  young  man 
whether  or  not  he  prefers  short  skirts. 
Belcher  is  moving  quietly  into  the  crowd 
to  beckon  in  the  next  interviewee. 

You  know  those  being  questioned  are 
not  stooges  when  you  see  them  before 
the  microphone !  Without  exception, 
they  all  were  scared.  The  Vox  Poppers 
say  that  no  matter  how  eager  a  person  is 
to  go  on,  or  (Continued  on  page  82) 
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Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce,  one  of 
Abe  Lyman's  rumored  flames. 


Another  of  the  glamor  girls, 
Fifi  Dorsay,  with  Abe  Lyman. 


Abe  Lyman 


WHY  ABE  LYMAN 


IT  HAS  taken  Abe  Lyman  eleven  years  to  get  around 
to  telling  this  Romance  Story  to  end  all  Abe  Lyman 
Romance  Stories. 

Ever  since  Abe  began  his  career,  at  the  age  of  25, 
as  a  drummer  in  an  obscure  Chicago  cafe  orchestra, 
there  have  been  stories  written  linking  his  name  with 
just  about  every  stage  and  movie  star  of  prominence — 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Shirley  Temple.  Good- 
natured  Abe  stood  for  them  all.  In  the  first  place,  he 
doesn't  like  to  contradict  anyone  who,  well-meaning 
if  inaccurate,  writes  a  nice  story  about  him;  and  in 
the  second  place  he  frankly  admits  that,  to  an  enter- 
tainer, publicity  is  publicity.  In  other  words,  sub- 
scribing to  that  very  prevalent  theory  among  the  folk 
of  show  business :  "It's  okay,  as  long  as  you  spell  my 
name  right." 

But  now  Abe  is  tired  of  it.  Tired  of  reading  that 
he  is  this  way  about  so-and-so;  that  way  about  some- 
one else,  or  carrying  the  torch  for  some  lady  who, 
though  undoubtedly  charming,  he  never  has  seen  more 
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than  once  or  twice  in  his  life. 

Ruth  Roland,  Barbara  LaMarr,  Thelma  Todd,  Han 
nah  Williams,  Estelle  Taylor,  Princess  White  Deer 
the  Indian  beauty,  Mary  McCormic  of  the  opera,  Fil 
Dorsay,  Harriet  Hilliard,  Peggy  Hopkins  Joyce  and 
last  but  not  least,  tap-dancing  Eleanor  Powell, 
among  the  glamorous  ladies  with  whom  various 
iclers  from  time  to  time  have  linked  radio's  conf 
and  eligible  bachelor. 

So  here,  for  the  first  time,  is  the  official  "low- 
from  Abe  himself. 

Of  all  the  women  to  whom  Abe  has  been 
attached,  there  were  but  two  who  evoked  more 
passing  interest.   Every  other  romance  ascribed  to 
good-looking  bandsman  has  been,  to  put  it  bluntly,  ' 
so  much  applesauce. 

In  his  thirty-six  years,  Abe  has  been  betrothed 
and  in  love  with,  only  Eleanor  Powell  and  the 
Thelma  Todd.  And  for  both  Miss  Powell  and  the 
Miss  Todd,  Abe  continues  to  have  the  highest 
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Estelle  Taylor,  screen  and  stage  star, 
once  reported  to  have  won  Abe's  heart. 


Long  before  Eleanor  Powell  became 
a  famous  star,  Abe  Lyman  loved  her. 


I 


•  ■ 


WON'T  WED 


By  Ruth  Geri 


The  romances  came  to  naught  because — well,  let  Abe 
tell  that. 

"I  don't  think  I'll  ever  marry.  I'm  not  the  marrying 
kind.  I  can't  fall  in  love,"  he  confided  to  me. 

It  sounds  almost  like  a  page  from  Ripley.  Abe  Ly- 
man, radio's  most  confirmed  faller-in-lover,  can't  fall 
in  love,  the  Believe-it-or-not  man  would  put  it.  But 
it's  true,  Abe,  himself,  says  so. 

"If  I  could  ever  lose  my  head,  and  tumble  head  over 
heels,  then  I  suppose  I'd  get  married — and  maybe  I'd 
be  better  off,"  Abe  explained.  "But  I  can't.  Every 
time  I  do  fall  in  love  with  a  girl,  no  matter  how  charm- 
ing she  is,  nor  how  much  I  like  to  be  with  her,  my 
better  judgment  always  warns  me  to  stop. 
_  "I  know  I  shouldn't  marry  a  woman  in  the  profes- 
sion, because,  while  some  such  marriages  take,  many 
more  go  on  the  rocks.  There  is  enough  natural 
jealousy  in  the  state  of  marriage  without  adding 
jealousy  natural  and  inevitable  to  two  professional 
people. 


"I  know  I  shouldn't  marry  a  girl  outside  of  the  pro- 
fession, because  in  that  case  the  chances  are  I'd  simply 
make  her  unhappy.  A  nice  girl  would  be  fast  asleep 
when  I  was  just  finishing  work.  I  never  could  take  her 
out  anywhere  and  if  she  came  to  the  cafe  where  I  hap- 
pened to  be  playing  every  night,  she'd  interfere  with 
my  work.   Couldn't  help  it." 

Abe  Lyman  loved  Thelma  Todd.  He  would  have 
married  her  had  she  remained  the  Thelma  Todd  with 
whom  he  fell  in  love.  But  her  work  came  between 
them,  although  not  as  movie  work  usually  does  come 
between  a  star  and  the  man  who  loves  her.  Thelma 
hated  Hollywood.  Hated  it  with  all  her  heart.  And 
her  hatred  made  her  a  disillusioned  woman. 

So,  inevitably,  Abe  and  Thelma  drifted  apart. 

Abe  fell  in  love  with  talented  Eleanor  Powell  before 
she  achieved  stardom,  while  she  still  was  an  earnest 
struggling  girl,  trying  to  find  an  opportunity  to  make 
good.  Her  chance  came  in  the  midst  of  their  romance. 
Hollywood  called  her.   Later  (Continued  on  page  84) 
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Upper  left,  radio  newlyweds,  Jerry  Belcher  of  Vox  Pop 
fame  and  his  bride,  the  former  Ruth  Love.  Both  are  natives 
of  Texas  but  had  to  come  to  New  York  to  meetl  And 
above,  Col.  Stoopnagle  (F.  Chase  Taylor)  recently  married 
Kay  Bell,  Paul  Whiteman's  secretary.  (L.  to  R.)  Budd 
Hulick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor  and  Catherine  O'Connor. 


Upper  Right,  Gogo  De  Lys,  popular  CBS  songstress,  r» 
hearses  for  a  broadcast.  Gogo  made  her  profession 
debut  with  Jimmie  Grier's  band  at  the  Cocoanut  Grovi 
Above,  a  scene  from  one  of  the  broadcasts  of  the  eve 
popular  Goldbergs.     Left  to  right,  James  R.  Walter 


Gertrude  Berg,  the  author  and  star,  and  Roslyn  Silbe 


BETWEEN  BROADCAST 


Popular  Personalities 
of  the  radio  roster  away 
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Jpper  left,  three  of 
adio's  notables,  Jane 
'ickens,  Sigmund  Rom- 
>erg,  Vivienne  Segal, 
ipper  right,  the  Lom- 
'ardo   brothers  work 
n  a  musical  arrange- 
ment.   (Left  to  right) 
>uy,  Carmen,  Leibert 
nd  Victor  Lombardo. 
^ove,   Hal  Kemp 
•ves  an   evening  at 
°me  with  Mrs.  Kemp 
"d  their  children  and 
the  family  puppy. 


Ethel  Blume, 
sixteen-year, 
old  NBC 
star. 
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RAMONA!  The  name  promises  romance,  suggests  a 
mysterious,  deep-eyed  siren.  See  Ramona  in  the  broad- 
casting studio  and  the  impression  is  heightened. 
Nimble  fingers  caress  piano  keys,  her  voice  lends  subtle 
significance  to  the  simplest  lyrics,  the  lights  reflect  the 
sheen  of  dark  hair  and  make  dancing  daggers  of  light 
on  her  Spanish  combs.  You  have  the  perfect  illusion 
of  sophisticated,  exotic  worldliness. 

Yet  the  real  Ramona  contradicts  that  impression. 
Her  hair  is  not  slinky  black,  it  is  brown — just  plain, 
ordinary  brown — and  curls  about  her  face.  Her  eyes 
are  not  Latin  black.  They  are  cornflower  blue.  Her 
friendly  smile  belies  the  illusion  of  mystery  you  might 
have  carried  away  from  the  studio.  At  home,  in  her 
charmingly  simple  apartment,  she  will  smile  at  thf 
bewilderment  of  the  visitor  who  has  come  to  see 
Ramona,  the  star,  and  meets  instead  Raymona  Davies 
the  girl. 

"Yes,  I  know  I  don't  look  as  you  expected  me  tr 
look,"  she  admits.  "That's  the  curse  of  my  name,  bu 
I  can't  help  it!  My  parents  called  me  Raymona — th< 
Ray  for  my  dad,  whose  name  was  Raymond,  and  Mon,\ 
for  my  mother.  But  after  I  went  on  the  air,  I  use<| 
to  get  letters  addressed  to  Ray  Mona,  so  just  to  keep 
the  writers  straight  I  had  to  drop  the  misleading  'yi 
"And  my  hair  ?  Oh,  I  used  to  have  a  frightful  timT 
keeping  it  plastered  down !  But  I've  stopped  that.  D 
you  like  it  this  way?" 

The  tall  girl  curled  up  on  the  blue  studi 
couch,  woolly  robe  and  silk  pyjamas  blendir 
their  tones  with  it.  She  was  a  girl  about  I 
enjoy  that  greatest  of  all  feminine  luxuries- 
a  good  old-fashioned  gab-fest. 

She  held  aloft  a  tiny  blue  porcelain  bunn 
"Don't  you  just  love  him — that  round  litt 
face?    I  love  things  all  round,  no  angle, 

I  hate  angles.    Now  he  " 

She  never  finished  her  admiration  of  tl 
bunny,  for  the  little  door  from  the  kitche 


ette  opened  and  a  man  walked  in,  bearing  steaming  cups 
of  coffee.  As  though  the  astonishing  phenomenon  of  a 
man  in  that  thoroughly  feminine  environment  were  not 
enough,  Ramona  introduced  him  and — he  was  her  ex- 
husband  !  All  the  politeness  in  the  world  could  not  still 
the  stifled  gasp  of  surprise. 

Ramona  smiled,  then  spoke  seriously :  "I  can't  see  a 
single,  solitary  reason  why  Davy  and  I  shouldn't  remain 
friends  just  because  we  happen  to  have  been  married  and 
divorced,"  she  said.  "We've  always  been  friends  and 
we're  friends  still.    What's  odd  about  that? 

"And  beside,  it  isn't  just  friendship,  because  I  couldn't 
do  without  Davy.  He's  my  business  manager,  you  know. 
Heaven  knows,  I  need  one !  Why,  I  need  a  pencil  and 
paper  to  add  two  and  two!"    She  smiled  fondly  at  Davy. 

To  any  interviewer,  a  situation  like  that  prompts  ques- 
tions: Why  the  divorce?  Does  this  friendly  association 
mean  reconciliation? 

Ramona,  anticipating  the  questions,  explained.  She 
told  me  her  story — the  story  of  a  girl  who  missed  her 
girlhood  and  is  busy  now  catching  up  with  it. 

Here  it  is,  as  she  told  it. 

Ramona  was  fated  from  birth  to  a  roving  existence. 
Her  mother  and  father  were  divorced  when  she  was  two 
and  her  stepfather's  business  kept  the  family  moving  from 
city  to  city. 

"I  was  born  in  Cincinnati,"  she  said,  "but  I  always 
regard  Ashland,  Kentucky,  and  Baltimore,  Pittsburgh, 
Columbus  and  Kansas  City  as  my  home  towns,  too. 

"Our  house  always  was  a  mad-house — but  loads  of 
fun !  Mother  was  very  strict  and  always  wanted  me 
to  be  where  she  could  keep  an  eye  on  me,  but  she  was 
clever  about  it,  too.  She  made  home  so  pleasant,  my 
friends  always  chose  to  be  there  rather  than  anywhere 
else.  We  were  welcome  to  rip  up  the  rugs,  move  the 
furniture,  bang  on  the  piano,  sing  until  we  were  hoarse 
and  have  a  grand  time." 

When  Ramona  was  sixteen  Don  Bestor  heard  her  play 
on  a  local  Kansas  City  radio  station  and  immediately 


asked  her  to  join  his  band,  Ramona  explained  to  me. 

"I  was  crazy  about  the  idea,  but  I  told  him  it  would  be 
impossible.    Mother  never  would  let  me  go." 

However,  braving  Mother  was  a  mere  nothing  to 
Bestor  when  a  future  star  was  at  stake,  so  the  band 
leader  headed  a  deputation  of  two — the  other  one  being 
his  right-hand  assistant,  bass  tuba  player,  and  arranger — 
to  cajole  Ramona's  mother  into  seeing  the  light.  Inci- 
dentally, the  other  member  of  the  deputation  was  a  young 
man  named  David  Davies. 

The  earnestness  of  Bestor  and  the  persuasiveness  of 
David  Davies  were  too  much  even  for  her  mother  and 
Ramona  soon  was  off  on  a  glorious,  glamorous  adventure. 

But  theatrical  life  from  in  front  of  the  footlights  is 
one  thing.  It's  vastly  different  on  the  other  side!  The 
last  show  was  over  at  ten  o'clock  and  then  there  stretched 
a  lonely,  dreary  night  in  a  hotel  room  which,  for  a  girl 
used  to  ripping  up  the  rugs,  moving  the  furniture  and 
having  a  merry  time,  can  be  very  lonely  and  dreary  indeed. 

The  boys  on  the  band  went  out  on  parties  and  had  a 
good  time.  Ramona  used  to  hear  them  talking  about 
them  the  next  day.  But  she  was  just  a  kid.  They 
couldn't  have  taken  her  along  even  if  they'd  wanted  to — 
and  they  didn't  want  to,  even  if  they  could. 

There  was,  however,  one  young  man  who  didn't  drink 
and  who  didn't  go  to  parties.  He  liked  to  read  books  and 
take  walks.  Ramona  had  nothing  to  do  but  read  books  and 
take  walks — so,  naturally,  the  two  had  a  lot  in  common. 

The  young  man's  name  was  David  Davies. 

They  were  playing  in  Baltimore  one  night  and,  after 
the  show,  they  walked  along  the  waterfront,  exploring 
the  wharves,  watching  the  boats  roll  idly  at  anchor. 
Ramona  forgot  her  nostalgia  for  home.  David  Davies 
was  so  understanding,  so  friendly.  .  .  .  There  is  no  use 
going  into  great  detail.  There  could  be  but  one  result. 
They  were  married. 

When  Bestor's  crew  played  Pittsburgh,  which  you  will 
recall  is  one  of  Ramona's  home  towns,  the  pianist  was 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  (Continued  on  page  78) 


MATINEE  IDOL  OF  THE  AIR 


The    achingly  beai 
story    of   Verona's  til 
lovers  is  retold  inj 
Metro-Goldwyn-MjBj 
film,   with   Leslie  Hoi 
as  Romeo,  Norma  Shi 
as  Juliet  and,  as  the 
spirited  Mercutio, 
Barrymore.  Upper 
Mercutio    gives  R' 
subtle  advice  on 
Upper  left,  Romeo 
revenge  for  the  ti9" 
slaying  of  Mercutio. 
above,  Romeo  climbs  3* 
Juliet's  balcony  in  th  fir; 
meeting  of  the  leers 


Miss  Rose  Winslow, 

of  New  York,  Tuxedo  Park, 
and  Newport, 

dining  at  the  Savoy-Plaza, 
New  York.  MissWinslow 
is  a  descendant  of  Gov- 
ernor Winslow  of  the 
Mayflower  Pilgrims. 
She  made  her  debut  in 
Newport  in  1932.  Miss 
Winslow  says:  "Camels 
couldn't  be  milder.  They 
never  have  any  un- 
pleasant effect  on  my 
nerves  or  my  throat.  I 
smoke  them  constantly 
—  all  through  the  day, 
and  find  them  particularly 
welcome  at  mealtimes." 


Copyright.  1936,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem.  N.  C. 


A  delightful 
way  to 
aid 
DIGE  STION 


Traffic  — irregular  meals  —  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  running  a  home 
— no  wonder  digestion  feels  the 
strain  of  our  speeded-up  existence. 
That's  why  people  everywhere 
welcome  the  fact  that  Camel  ciga- 
rettes aid  digestion — normally  and 
naturally.  Scientists  explain  that 
smoking  Camel  cigarettes  increases 


the  flow  of  digestive  fluids,  foster- 
ing a  sense  of  well-being  and  en- 
couraging good  digestion.  Enjoy 
Camel's  mildness — with  meals  — 
between  meals  — whenever  and  as 
often  as  you  choose.  Their  finer, 
costlier  tobaccos  never  get  on  your 
nerves — never  tire  your  taste  — 
and  definitely  aid  digestion. 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS 


Fastidious  women  turn  instinctively  to  Camel's 
costlier  tobaccos.  Among  them  are: 


Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle,  Philadelphia 

Miss  Mary  Byrd,  Richmond 

Mrs.  Powell  Cabot,  Boston 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Carnegie,  Jr.,  New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Gardner  Coolidge,  II,  Boston 

Mrs.  Byrd  Warwick  Davenport,  Richmond 


Mrs.  Ernest  du  Pont,  Jr.,  IFilmington 

Mrs.  Henry  Field,  Chicago 

Mrs.  Chiswell  Dabney  Langhorne,  Virginia 

Mrs.  James  Russell  Lowell,  New  York 

Mrs.  Jasper  Morgan,  New  York 

Mrs.  Langdon  Post,  New  York 


Mrs.  Brookfield  Van  Rensselaer,  New  York 


CAMELS  ARE  MADE  FROM  FINER,  MORE  EX- 
PENSIVE TOBACCOS  .  .  .  TURKISH  AND  DOMES- 
TIC .  .  .  THAN  ANY  OTHER  POPULAR  BRAND. 


MAJOR 
EDWARD 
BOWES 


The  Major  in  a  happy  mood! 
And  why  shouldn't  he  be  happy? 
He  recently  celebrated  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Major  Bowes 
Amateur  Hour  on  NBC.  In  the 
past  year  he  and  his  program 
have  attained  the  dignity  of  a  na- 
tional institution.  Despite  all  you 
may  hear  from  a  disappointed 
amateur  or  disgruntled  critic, 
the  fact  remains  that  Majar 
Bowes  has  helped  many  aspiring 
amateurs,  has  reopened  many  a 
closed  theatre  with  his  travel- 
ing units  and,  best  of  all,  he 
has  provided  topnotch  radio  en- 
tertainment, which  is  the  real 
test  of  successful  showmanship. 


RADIO  STARS 


SECRET  BEGINNINGS  OF 


^Age Sim  Laid  Bare 


s/c/n  Aumowr/fs  i/ir  BUM  FOR 
LINES,  WRINKLES,  DRY  SKIN 

o«S2AZri/AiD£RSm 


5>> 


Kiss  Barbara  Hebbard,  New  York:  "I  have  seen  my 
lores  become  finer — even  blackheads  disappear!  — 
Iter  regular  treatments  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream.'1 


ouse  hidden  glands,  nerves,  fibres 
win  back  Smooth  Line-free  skin 
.End  Blackheads,  Blemishes,  too! 

hate  to  grow  old!"  The  same  cry 
from  every  woman's  heart  ...  If 
u're  20,  you  fear  the  30's.  30?  You 
ead  the  40's.  Yet  the  years  themselves 
e  not  bewailed.  It's  the  unlovely  lines, 
e  gradual  coarsening  of  the  skin  that 
ake  some  women  feel .  .  .  "They  hardly 
d  any  youth  at  all!" 
But  these  tragic  age  signs  can  be 
rded  off— Their  hidden  starting  place 
nown!  Skin  authorities  say  it  lies  five 
ers  below  the  skin  you  see.  Down  in 
at  s  called  your  underskin. 
he  diagram  above  shows  you  what 
underskin  looks  like.  There  you  see 
oil  glands  that  should  keep  skin  sup- 
•  •  .  the  blood  vessels  that  should  in- 
;orate  the  skin,  clear  it  .  .  .  the  under 
$ues  that  should  keep  skin  firm. 


J 


Deep-skin  treatment  needed 

Alien  why  does  skin  age?"  .  .  .  Because 
se  tiny  glands,  tissues,  blood  vessels 
their  vigor!  They  slow 


up 


give 


Lady  Daphne  Straight 

granddaughter  of  the  late  ANTHONY  J.  DREXEL  and 
of  the  late  WILLIAM  WHITNEY,  says:  "Pond's  Cold 
Cream  keeps  my  skin  clear,  positively  glowing.  It  even 
wipes  away  little  fatigue  lines." 

skin  faults  their  chance  to  start.  But  you 
can  rouse  your  underskin,  keep  it  active 
— by  faithful  use  of  Pond's  deep-skin 
treatment! 

Smooth  on  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Made 
with  fine,  specially  processed  oils,  it  goes 
into  each  tiny  pore  quickly,  deeply.  Next 
minute,  it's  out  again  —  laden  with  long- 
lodged  dirt  and  make-up. 

Wipe  it  all  off  and  pat  in  more  Pond's 
Cold  Cream  briskly  .  .  .  That's  all  there  is 
to  the  treatment!   Yet  followed  faith- 


fully, see  what  happens.  As  the  glands 
act  normally — their  oils  no  longer  clog. 
Blackheads,  blemishes  can't  come!  ...  As 
tissues  fill  out,  little  lines  gradually  fade. 
As  your  whole  underskin  wakes  up — your 
outer  skin  takes  on  that  soft  feel,  that 
smooth  look  which  make  you  feel  young 
at  any  age!  Begin  now  to  give  your  skin 
Pond's  care.  Remember,  this  is  the  treat- 
ment that  brings  true  skin  beauty  .  .  . 

Fight  Skin  Age  this  way 

Every  night,  for  thorough  cleansing,  smooth 
on  Pond's  Cold  Cream  to  loosen,  float  out 
dirt,  make-up,  skin  secretions.  Wipe  it  all  off 
.  .  .  Now  rouse  your  underskin!  Pat  in  more 
Pond's  Cold  Cream  briskly.  Watch  how  each 
treatment  makes  your  skin  really  fresher  and 
younger  looking. 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  repeat  this 
Pond's  deep-skin  treatment.  You'll  notice  that 
even  powder  looks  better — it  goes  on  more 
evenly  because  your  skin  is  so  fine,  so  soft! 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 

POND'S,  Dept  F128  Clinton,  Co  nn.  Rush  special 
tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treat- 
ments, with  generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Pow- 
der.   I  enclose  lOtf  to  cover  postage  and  packing. 

Name  


Street.. 
City_ 


.State. 


Copyright,  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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The  most  important  news 
in  years,  for  lovely  hands 

HERE  is  such  a  nail  polish  as  you've  dreamed 
of  wearing!  The  new  Clazo,  with  iis 
remarkable  new  formula,  attains  a  beauty  of 
sheen  and  color  far  beyond  the  realm  of  pol- 
ishes of  the  past.  Every  longed-for  virtue  of 
nail  polish  perfection  reaches  its  zenith  in 
Glazo's  new  creation. 

You've  never  seen  a  polish  so  rich  in  lustre 
...so  long  and  perfect  in  wear.  Chipping 
and  peeling  are  gone— and— forgotten  woes. 
Glazo's  exclusive,  fashion-approved  shades 
retain  their  full  beauty  for  several  extra  days. 

Streaking  becomes  a  lost  word,  for  new 
Glazo  floats  onto  every  finger  with  perfect 
evenness  of  color.  Evaporation  has  been  so 
amazingly  reduced  that  the  polish  is  usable 
down  to  the  last  drop. 

For  even  a  day,  don't  deny  your  fingertips 
the  luxury  of  this  new  Glazo.  Just  20  cents. 


NOTHING  BUT 
THE  TRUTH? 


STARS  OF  THE  AIR  FRANKL, 
ANSWER  THEIR  FANS'  QUESTION* 


Do  you  find  it  difficult  after  play- 
ing a  part  intensely  and  sincerely 
to  resume  your  own  personality? 

Thornton  Fisher:  "Bluntly.  I  do 
not  think'  any  radio  performer  ever 
loses  his  or  her  personality  in  front 
of  a  microphone.  The  actors  in  my 
cast  are  still  Bill.  Johnny  and  Joe.  I 
believe  that  there  has  been  an  over- 
emphasis on  one's  losing  oneself  in  a 
role  on  the  stage  or  in  radio.  The  ac- 
tor and  the  audience  always  feel  sub- 
consciously that  Hampden.  Barry- 
more,  or  the  obscure  members  of  the 
cast  ate  still  the  same  people.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  many  American 
and  British  actors  and  they  have 
agreed  with  me.  Losing  oneself  is  the 
bunk." 

Betty  Lou  Gcrson:  "Yes  ...  I 
think  one  carries  over  a  little  of  the 
glamor  of  the  assumed  role.  It  is 
hard  to  differentiate  immediately  af- 
terwards between  yourself  and  your 
make-believe." 

Harry  von  Zcll:  "I  found  it  diffi- 
cult when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
March  of  Time  cast  to  change  my 
pace  from  the  driving,  staccato  de- 
livery that  program  required  to  the 
more  natural,  conversational  style 
necessary  on  other  programs." 

Lorctta  Lee:  "Yes  .  .  .  very  often. 
Also  when  I  have  a  sad  song  on  my 
program  and  am  feeling  gay,  it  is 
quite  difficult  to  submerge  my  gaiety 
to  a  point  where  I  can  effectively  de- 
liver the  number." 

Parks  Johnson:  "In  our  Vox  Pop 
program,  neither  Jerry  nor  I  play  a 
part.  W  e  are  at  all  times  just  our- 
selves. It  happens  to  lie  that  kind  of 
program — we'd  not  last  six  weeks 
were  we  to  assume  a  part." 

Olga  Albani:  "There  always  is  a 
lingering  sense  of  the  role  just  played 
and  I  have  a  feeling  for  a  while  that 
I  am  not  quite  myself." 

David  Ross:  "After  stepping  out 
of  an  engrossing  role,  naturally  it 
takes  time  to  cool  off.  This  cooling- 
off  process  varies  with  the  individual. 


By  the  time  you  have  left  the  stu 
and  have  chatted  with  friends,  j 
have  ceased  boiling  and  begin  to| 
your  normal  self  again." 

Helen  Marshall:  "No,  as  soon 
depart  from  the  scene  of  the  crin 
return  to  normal,  such  as  it  is." 

Ray  Perkins:  "That  is  a  ques 
more  for  a  dramatic  actor.  The  ] 
I  play  on  the  air  is  that  of  Ray  ] 
kins  (in  his  better  aspects).  Afti 
program  I  find  it  easy  to  subside 
the  ordinary,  everyday,  garden 
riety  of  Perkins." 

Bernicc  Claire:  "No  ...  to  act  >| 
one's  moods  must  easily  be  changB 

Curtis  Arnall:  "If  you  are  a  rfc 
actor  who  is  called  upon  for  a  gpi 
deal  of  work  you  find  that  aft 
while  you  are  forced  to  draw  on  j 
'character  source  of  supply'  to 
an  extent  that  you  become  mor 
less  mechanical.  When  you  reach 
stage,  you  naturally  discard  M 
character  immediately  after  vourH 
line  and  drop  back  into  your  naflj 
personality." 

Nino  Martini:  "No.  Years  of  jep- 
aration  and  training  for  operaBj 
concert  have  made  it  possible  foine 
to  feel  very  deeply  what  I  mafl 
portraying  and  still  almost  irH 
diately  divest  myself  of  the  moo(H 
as  one  slips  off  a  coat." 

Virginia  Vcrrill:  "AbsolutelyH 
because  I  live  the  part  I  play."  I 

Art  van  Harvey:  "Some  charters 
do  not  affect  me  at  all.  but  in  her 
cases  it  requires  several  minut 
me  to  resume  my  own  person^ 
during  which  time  I  want 
completely  and  smoke  a  cigar 

Lucy  Monroe:  "Yes,  but 
the  theater  or  opera." 

Bing  Crosby:  "I  generally  a 
urally." 

Fritsi  Scheff:  "The  minute  IH 
the  stage  or  the  mike,  I  beeomfjfl 
self." 

John  Barclay:  "Excuse 
nuts!" 

Benay  Venuta:  "Not  being 
actress  I    (Continued  on  pa< 
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A LITTLE  square  of  paper  can  hold  so  much! 
Memories  . . .  hopes  . . .  the  look,  the  very  person- 
ality of  someone  you  love.  Make  snapshots  now — 
they'll  mean  everything  to  you  later.  And  don't  take 
chances — load  your  camera  with  Kodak  Verichrome 
Film.  This  double-coated  film  gets  the  picture  where 
ordinary  films  fail.  Your  snapshots  come  out  clearer, 
truer,  more  lifelike.  Any  camera  is  a  better  camera, 
loaded  with  Verichrome — use  it  always  .  .  .  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  snapshots  you'll  want  Tomorrow- 

you  must  take  Today 


Accept  nothing  but  the 
film  in  the  familiar 
yellow  box. 
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BEWARE 

of  wax  like  this  in 
Face  Cream! 


For  a  penetrating,  deep  -  working 
skin  cream,  change  to  Luxor  Special 
Formula,  the  wax-free cream.  Coupon 
brings  3-facial  package  FREE ! 

IF  you  suffer  from  dry  or  scaly  skin,  coarse, ugly 
pores,  blackheads  or  whiteheads,  or  other 
common  skin  faults,  chances  are  your  present 
■way  of  skin  cleansing  only  hits  the  high  spots. 

Change  to  Luxor  Special  For- 
mula Cream,  the  wax-free  cream.  It 
penetrates  deeply,  gets  right  into 
embedded  dirt,  because  it  contains 
no  wax  to  keep  it  from  working 
in— or  clogging  pores. 

You  can  see  this  for  yourself  be- 
cause of  Special  Formula's  amazing 
visible  action.  Photos  at  the  right 
show  why  you  know  a  marvelous 
penetrating  skin-cleansing  has 
taken  place,  beczuseyouseeit  happen. 

All  cosmetic  counters  supply 
Luxor  at  $1.10  and  55c.  Useit,  and 
if  you  don't  agree  that  your  skin  is 
more  wonderfully  clean,  clear  and 
transparent  than  ever  before,  your 
money  will  be  returned. 

Sales-people  often  don't  have  all 
the  facts  on  how  cosmetics  are 
made.  So  insist  on  luxor  special 
iormula.  Guaranteed  wax-free! 


SPECIAL    FORMULA  CREAM 

I  , 

!  FREE!  3-FACIAL  PACKAGE 

(paste  coupon  on  postcard,  or  mail) 
Luxor,  Ltd..  Dept.  J-4 

1355  W.  31st  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
Please  send  free  and  postpaid  without  any  obliga- 
tion your  3-facial  package  of  Luxor  Special  For- 
mula Cream,  the  wax- free  face  cream .  I  usual  1  y  pu r- 

chase  cosmetics  at_ 


Name  

Address^ 
City  


(nam*  of  .,<•>,-. 


Mothing  Hut  the  Truth? 


{Continued  from  page  54) 


Marie-Jeanne  Gabrielle  Germaine  Belzemiere  Belanger,  is  known  to  the 
radio  audiences  as  Gogo  DeLys.    Gogo's  songs  are  heard  over  CBS. 


cannot  answer  this — but  on  the  stage 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  resuming  my 
own  personality  after  playing  a  part." 

Bob  Burns:  "I  donjt  attempt  any- 
thing that  isn't  my  line,  because  that 
would  make  me  an  actor." 

Helen  King  (Em,  of  Clara,  Lu'ri 
Em):  "I  frequently  find  it  difficult  to 
come  down  to  earth  after  an  intense 
skit.  Eating  and  sleeping  are  usually 
out  of  the  question  for  a  while." 

Don  Amcche:  "I  believe  that  the 
very  definition  and  nature  of  acting 
carries  with  it  the  capability  of  drop- 
ping or  assuming  instantly  a  'part'." 

Teddy  Bergman:  "Fortunately  for 
me  (twenty-two  dialects)  .  .  .  no!" 

Nick  Dawson:  "...  depending  on 
the  situation  and  material." 

Igor  Gorin:  "I  always  live  the  part 
I  am  doing  at  the  time,  but  once  the 
performance  is  over,  I  immediately 
return  to  myself." 


Conrad  Thibaidl:  "Xo.  In  m 
particular  case,  the  part  I  am  playin 
is  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  voc 
interpretation.  Even  were  I  to^d( 
work  more  along  histrionic  lines 
still  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  d 
cult  to  be  myself  when  the 
ended." 

Does  reading  from  script  inte 
fere  with  the  smoothness  of  yoi 
performance? 

Capt.  Tim  Healy:  "I  don't  B 
reading  from  script  because  I  belie 
that  when  you  know  what  yolf 
talking  about  you  can  give  a 
better   performance,    more  natur. 
than  you  can  by  reading  the  script 

Virginia  J'errill:  "I  always  f 
that  I  give  a  better  performance 
I  have  had  time  to  memorize0! 
script." 

Ray  Perkins:  "No.    I  always 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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fclfAOATf  rR\f S  TO 
POT  ONE  OvfeR 


T  THOUGHT 1 
THEY  WOULDNT 
{  NOTICE  HER 
IN  THAT 


Men  rush  the  girls  who  wear 

the  New  Bright  Cutex  Nails 


You  won't  be  a  wallflower 
if  you  wear  the  new  bright 
Cutex  Nails.  Try  them  and 
see  if  the  grandest  men  don't 
notice  you  and  flock  around. 

Cutex  Ruby  will  make 
your  oldest  black  frock  look 
as  if  it  were  going  places. 
Cutex  Rust  will  make  your 
grays  and  beiges  twice  as  ex- 
citing. Cutex  Rose  will  fem- 


inize all  your  sports  things. 

And  remember — every 
Cutex  shade  goes  on  smooth- 
ly, never  cracks  and  keeps 
its  lovely  sparkle  for  days. 
Only  3S£  a  bottle  at  your  fa- 
vorite store  in  8  authentic 
shades.  Let  Cutex  give  you 
modern  glamour  today! 

Northam  Warren,  New  York, 
Montreal,  London,  Paris 


Your  1  favorite 

Rhodes  of  Cutex  Uq«"« 
PoHshtponshRe-ov- 

and  sample  • I  l.P««* 
for  14?   ^ 

NorthamWarren  Sales  Company  Inc. 


State 
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DON'T  quit 


Forhan's  goes  deeper 


(/I 

o 


III 

o 


CLEANS  TEETH 

Half  way  measures  are  power- 
less against  the  real  enemies  of 
lovely  teeth — soft,  sick,  failing 
gums!  Forhan's  does  both  jobs 
— cleans  and  polishes  teeth  while 
aiding  gums  to  stay  healthy, 
firm,  youthful!  It  gives  your 
teeth  two-way  protection  yet 
costs  no  more  than  most  ordi- 
nary tooth  pastes. 

SAVES  GUMS 

Why  take  chances  with  your 
teeth  ?  Begin  today  to  use 
Forhan's.  Notice  how  much  bet- 
ter it  makes  your  entire  mouth 
feel.  Soon  you'll  SEE  the  dif- 
ference, too — whiter  teeth,  firm- 
er gums.  Forhan's  was  created 
by  one  of  the  leading  dental 
surgeons  in  the  country.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  its  protec- 
„  tion.  Ask  for  Forhan's  today. 


Forhan's 


m  /*^eczema,rashes,chaf  ing, 
»  dryness-quicklycheckedand 
r~J  —^healing  promoted  with  — 

Resmol 

Sample  Free.  Resinol,  Dept  10B,  Balto.  Md. 


SNO-KIST> 

foi  aJJL  whiisL  aIwba, 

A  lasting  white  that  penetrates  without 
rubbing  -  softens  leather.  Makes  a  high 
polish  or  dull  finish.  Does  NOT  rub  off. 

Large  3  oz.  bottle  or  tube  10c 

At  leading  5  and  10  cent  stores 

SNO-KIST  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


A/otktnj  Hut  the  ~Ttutk? 


(Continued  from  page  56) 


endeavored  to  read  a  script  with 
naturalness,  the  easy  mood  and  even 
the  hesitancy  that  goes  with  an  im- 
promptu conversational  manner." 

01  ga  Albani:  "Not  a  bit ;  in  fact 
it  is  a  great  help,  for  with  the  script 
I  can  play  with  color  and  inflection 
in  my  voice  and  truly  enjoy  my  own 
performance,  knowing  that  I  am 
completely  secure." 

Ed  McConnell:  "I  am  sure  the 
reading  from  script  would  interfere 
with  the  smoothness  of  my  delivery, 
should  I  be  held  to  the  letter  of  the 
copy.  I  use  my  script  as  a  reminder 
of  the  things  I  wish  to  say  and  do 
and  as  a  governor  on  the  time  neces- 
sary to  do  them.  Often  I  find  my- 
self discussing  at  the  beginning  of 
a  program  something  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  final  part  of  my  script." 

Helen  King  (Em,  of  Clara,  Lu  'n' 
Em):  "I  would  rather  ad  lib  than 
read,  if  that  were  possible.  We  lose 
quite  a  bit  by  getting  everything  down 
on  paper.  However,  we  gain  organ- 
ization of  matter  and  smoothness." 

Nino  Martini:  "I  feel  that  it  does 
not,  inasmuch  as  I  make  it  a  point, 
thoroughly  to  familiarize  myself  with 
any  script  before  using  it  ...  so  that 
when  the  time  comes  it  serves  more  as 
a  precaution  than  as  a  necessity." 

Bernice  Claire:  "To  me  it  is  hard  to 
read  from  script — because  seeing  the 
printed  page  usually  makes  me  con- 
scious of  what  I  am  saying  rather 
than  enabling  me  to  think  the  thought 
I  am  trying  to  express." 


America's  leading  romantic  tenor, 
Frank  Parker,  during  one  if  his  At- 
lantic Family  broadcasts,  Saturdays. 


George  Olsen  who,  with  Ethel  ShutM 
(Mrs.  Olsen)  stars  in  Celebrity  NigM 

Curtis  Arnall:  "Reading  fnl 
script  should  not  interfere  \\\ 
smoothness  of  performance  if  i 
actor  has  discovered  the  rhythm 
the  script." 

Helen  Marshall:  "I  feel  I  g 
spontaneity  when  I  don't  use  it. 

Harry  von  Zell:  "Not  unless  il 
poorly  written  or  unnatural  and  s 
in  its  form." 

Thornton  Fisher:  "On  the  c 
trary,  it  improves  it.    It  gives 
courage,  to  face  his  script.  T 
there  is  nothing  left  to  chance.  I 
lieve   that   most   radio  artists 
agree  with  me." 

Gogo  de  Lys:  "I  develop  I 
dence  by  holding  the  music  in 
hands." 

Bing  Crosby:  "Don't  read  eni 
to  matter." 

Elsie  Hits:  "It  did  when  I 
began  radio,  but  I  never  even  t 
of  it  now." 

Art  van  Harvey:   "Not  tb 
notice.   I  do  find,  however,  that 
though  I  am  reading  I  am 
through  the  facial  expressions 
gestures  of  the  character.  This 
perhaps  look  a  bit  foolish,  but  I 
lieve  it  is  essential  in  order  to 
tray  the  character  well." 

Benay  Venuta:  "It  makes  mjE 
comfortable  to  have  to  stick  6 
sively  to  the  script." 

Parks  Johnson:  "It  is  difficult 
me  to  work  from  a  script.  M5j 
'script'  for  a  Vox  Pop  show 
of  headlines  and  my  work 
fifty  to  sixty  per  cent.  spontai'M 
(Continued  on  page  100)  I 
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Virginia  Verrill  sings  on  her  own 
program,  every  Thursday,  from 
6:00—6:15  p.m.  EST  over  CBS. 


Another  view  of  Gulliver,  The 
Traveler,  Ed  Wynn,  with  his  spon- 
sor signing  on  the  dotted  line. 


J  former  stenographer,  Minnabelle 
^W^ff   now   enjoys    a  dramatic 
'  •eer.    She  plays  Mary  Sothern  in 
e  Life  of  Mary  Sothern  series. 


"What!  Go  to  bed?.  .  .  Well,  that's  a  dirty  trick!  We  let  you 
get  us  dressed  up,  and  we  did  stunts  for  your  old  company 
.  .  .  and  now  your  dinner's  ready,  you  pack  us  off  to  bed!" 


"We  won't  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep!  I\ot  one  eye  will  we 
close  all  night  long .  .  .  you'll  see  how  much  noise  twins  can 
make!  Our  feelings  are  hurt— and  we're  prickly  and  cross!" 


"Ah-h .  .  .  !  She's  getting  the  Johnson's  Baby  Powder!  ( Good 
teamwork,  eh?)  When  we  get  rubbed  with  that  silky-slick 
powder,  we'll  purr  like  kittens.  Mother— we  forgive  you!" 


"I'm  Johnson's  Baby  Powder— the  comfort  and  joy 
of  millions  of  babies,  because  I  soothe  away  prickly 
heat  and  all  the  little  chafes  and  irritations  that 
make  them  cross.  The  talc  I'm  made  of  is  the  finest, 
rarest  Italian  kind— no  gritty  particles  and  no  orris- 
root.  And  I  have  three  helpers  in  taking  care  of 
babies'  skins— Johnson's  Baby  Soap,  Baby  Cream 
and  Baby  Oil.  Try  them,  too!"       *  f  *  » 

{J  HIV  IIVNiVICf  0  WfW  fjliiv 
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YOU  CANT 
FOOLME... 
THAT  POWDER 
ISN'T 

antiseptic! 


I  want 
MENNEN  POWDER 

cause  it  protects  me 
gainst  Infection 


"See  here  Mummy!  Aren't  my  outstdts  as 
important  as  my  insidcs!  You  give  me  pas- 
teurized milk  'stead  of  plain  milk,  'cause 
you  want  to  keep  my  instdes  safe  from 
nasty  germs.  Well,  1  want  my  outsides 
protected,  too!  That's  why  J  want  the  babv 
powder  that's  Antiseptic.  I  mean  Mennen. 
A  Idler's  entitled  to  more  than  just  a 
dusting  powder  for  his  skin,  nowadays. 
This  Mennen  Powder  makes  the  skin  a 
mighty  UN-healthy  place  for  germs  to  try 
to  do  their  breeding.  Besides  ...  1  like 
the  way  it  prevents  chafing  and  rawness. 
So  be  a  sweetheart,  mummy — give  me  the 
greater  SAFETY  of  Mennen  Antiseptic 
Powder — please.  ..." 

America's  first  baby  powder  ts  now  Anti- 
septic. But  tt  doesn't  cost  a  penny  more 
How  foolish  to  use  any  other! 
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of  strange  things :  Boris  Karloff ,  who  has 
scared  half  of  the  human  race  into  hair- 
raising  hysteria,  is  himself  terrified  of 
the  microphone. 

He  said :  "I  ran  away  from  home,  in 
England,  when  I  was  very  young.  I've 
worked  on  farms  in  Canada.  I've  trouped 
all  over  the  world.  I've  been  hungry  and 
friendless  and  forlorn.  I've  played  in  hor- 
ror plays,  although  I  like  to  get  away 
from  the  word  'horror'  as  much  as  I  can. 
I've  about  run  the  gamut  <-i  human  expe- 
rience. I  suppose  the  very  names  of  the 
plays  I've  done,  on  the  screen  and  over 
the  air — The  Walking  Dead  and  The  In- 
visible Ray  being  the  last  screen  plays — 
are  calculated  to  strike  terror  to  the  human 
heart.  But  only  one  thing  in  my  life  has 
ever  struck  terror  to  my  heart  and  that 
one  thing  is  the  microphone  in  a  broad- 
casting station! 

"I'm  plain  scared  of  radio's  monster! 
Fine  thing  for  Frankenstein  to  admit,  isn't 
it?  But  it's  the  truth.  When  I  have  to 
spend  ten  minutes  on  the  air  they  are  the 
longest,  the  most  fraught-with-terror  ten 
minutes  I've  ever  known.  Talk  about  'in- 
visible rays' — why,"  laughed  Mr.  Karloff 
grimly,  "when  I  am  on  the  air  and  when 
I  begin  to  send  my  voice  out  into  invisible 
space  I  can  hear  The  Raven  croaking 
Nevermore!'  And  I  know  what  that 
croaking  means — that  nevermore  can  I  re- 
call it  .  .  .  nevermore.  ^.  . 

"I  know,  then,  what  ghosts  are  .  .  .  the 
bodiless,  voiceless,  invisible  but  terribly 
potent  ghosts  of  all  the  radio  listeners.  . . . 

"There  is  something  so  final  about  radio. 
There  can  be  no  retakes.  An  error  made 
is  an  error  made  and  cannot  be  recalfed. 

"I  always  insist  on  having  soft  music 
played  while  I  am  broadcasting.  Sub- 
merged music  which  docs  not  detract  from 
the  voice  but  which  seems  to  provide  a 
curtain  between  me  and  my  radio  au- 
diences. A  soft  blanket  or  blur  of  pro- 
tectiveness  behind  which  I  can  hide.  .  .  ." 

Frankenstein  hiding  behind  soft  music  1 

I  said :  "Do  you  believe  that  horror  can 
be  done  on  the  air?  I  mean,  as  effectively, 
as  chillingly  done  as  the  thrills  and  spine- 
shudders  you  give  us  on  the  screen?" 

"More  effectively,"  said  Mr.  Karloff  em- 
phatically. "Why  not?  For  isn't  horror 
really  more  horrible  as  an  audible  sensa- 
tion than  as  a  visible  sensation,  really?  I 
mean,  if  you  only  hear  a  thing — a  cry  in 
the  night,  a  moan,  a  scream,  a  wail — isn't 
it  more  horrible  than  if  you  can  see  what 
is  making  the  moan  or  the  wail  or  the 
scream  ? 

"Even  in  the  matter  of  this  'haunted' 
house  .  .  .  What  really  is  supposed  to 
haunt  it  is  sdund.  Or  sounds.  Miss  Hep- 
burn never  declared,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
she  saw  anything.  All  of  the  horror  came 
through  the  medium  of  her  ears.  She 
heard  strange  sounds.  She  heard  doors 
creaking  and  windows  rattling.  She  heard 
the  dogs  whine  and  howl  when  they  entered 
that  certain  room. 

"All  sheerest  horror  is  in  sound.  The 
wail  of  the  banshee  .  .  .  the  sepulchral 
'voice  from  the  tomb'  .  .  .  the  moan  in  the 


night  when  the  ancestral  ghost  haunts  the 
corridor  of  an  ancient  castle  .  .  .  the  spirit 
voices  of  Uncle  Henry  and  Aunt  Mehit- 
able,  conjured  by  a  spirit  medium  ...  all 

sound. 

"And  so  the  radio,  the  invisible  ether, 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  medium  for  givii 
real  horror  thrills.  For  when  we  can  se 
a  thing,  no  matter  how  misshapen  an 
hideous  the  thing  may  be,  we  know  th 
worst  of  it.  We  know  beyond  any  grisl 
doubt,  what  it  is  we  have  to  deal  with 
The  mystery  has  become  manifest  an 
one  can  deal  with  what  one  can  see. 

"But  the  Unseen,  the  ghastly  sere 
out  of  Nowhere,  the  cry  in  the  dark  . 
if  we  do  not  know,  through  our  eye 
'what  bodies  these  sounds  wear,  we  a 
helpless  and  being  helpless,  a  thousan 
times  more  terrified. 

"Horror  need  not  be  housed  in  a  di 
torted  body.  Even  when  I  played  in  Fran 
enstcin,  the  most  grotesque  and  horrib 
of  any  make-up  I  ever  have  used,  the  mai 
reaction  I  got  from  my  fans  was — syti 
pathy.  Not  horror,  not  fright,  but  s 
pa  thy  for  me.  And  most  of  my  Fran' 
stein  fans  are  children  and  their  lette 
told  me  how  sorry  they  felt  for  'the  pen 
old  thing.' 

"No,  horror,  real  horror  is  in  the  sit\ 
ation.  There  must  be  the  situation,  in 
plicit  with  dread  potentialities  before  the 
can  be  horror.  Certainly  many  a  mil-j 
mannered,  very  normal-looking  man  ma 
be  a  murderer.  Distorted  bodies,  ug] 
faces  do  not  necessarily  harbour  evil  spirit 
Some  of  the  most  expert  purveyors  of  hcj 
ror  on  the  screen — well,  take  Peter  Lor| 
for  example.  Peter  plays  his  roles  wii 
out  benefit  of  grotesque  make-up.  He 
in  real  life,  a  rosy-cheeked,  wholeson 
looking  chap.  But  place  him  in  a  sitt 
tion  sinister  enough  and  he  will  freeze  1 
blood  in  your  veins. 

"Take  the  police  calls  which  come  j 
over  the  air :  'Calling  car  9999  .  .  .  Colli 
Car  4878  .  .  .'  There  is  nothing  horrij 
about  the  men  who  are  broadcasting 
hurry  calls.    They  are  probably  good  h 
est   Irish  policemen.     But   we  can't 
them  and  the  situations  they  conjure 
send  shivers  down  our  spines  ...  a  wot 
being  murdered  on  such  and  such  a  Sti 
.  .  .  suspicious  looking  characters  seen 
tering  a  deserted   house  .  .   .  unnatt 
sounds  emanating  from  an  upper  win<| 
.  .  .  the  situations  arc  implicit  with  hor 
And,  in  radio,  the  situation  is  the  thin 
"Naturally  when  we  have  visual  me: 
it    helps.     But    if    we   haven't   it — as  j 
radio — then   there   must   be   the  situal 
conceived  by  a  mind  adept  at  giving  aH 
ble     thrills.    And  as  for  the  actor 
must  let  the  situation  seep  into  his  n 
and  impregnate  the  timbre  of  his  V 
until  that  voice  goes  out  over  the  air 
rated    with    horror    and  foreboding 
dread. 

"I  have  been  offered  many  a  radio 
and  have  read  it  and  turned  it  down, 
ing :  'This  will  be  no  good  on  the  air 
requirements  are  too  visual.  The  situa 
must  be  seen.'  In  Death  Takes  A  Ho. 
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irhich  was  not  horror,  by  the  way,  but 
eauty — the  situation  is  there,  ready-made. 
)eath  visiting  the  earth  .  .  .  that's  all  radio 
udiences  needed  to  know  to  feel  the  full 
ortent  of  the  thing.  It  was  infinitely  more 
lacabre  not  to  be  able  to  see  Death  .  .  . 
le  disembodied  voice  gave  a  finer  illu- 
ion  than  any  man  of  flesh  and  blood  play- 
lg  Death  on  stage  or  screen.  That  is  a 
erfect  example  of  how  much  more  au- 
lentic  horror  can  be  made  on  the  air 
ian  by  any  other  medium. 

"In  Jekyll  and  Hyde,  on  the  other  hand, 
le  entire  effect  is  up  to  the  actor  and 
le  control  and  manipulation  of  his  voice. 

had  to  let  evil  seep  into  my  voice  when 

played  Hyde  and  I  had  to  change  the 
'hole  timbre  and  tone-quality  of  my  voice 
rhen  I  was  the  kindly  Jekyll. 

"Horror  on  the  air  can  be  more  chilling 
ian  horror  placed  in  any  other  medium 
ecause  the  air  is  the  natural  element  of 
orror.  Two  things  are  necessary — hor- 
Dr  must  be  implicit  in  the  situation  and 
le  actor  must  have  such  perfect  control 
f  his  voice  that  he  can  run  the  gamut 
f  good  and  evil,  of  the  natural  and  the 
jpernatural." 

I  rose  to  go.  The  luggage  was  being 
;moved  from  the  living-room.  Mr.  Kar- 
)ff  was  en  route  to  England  to  make 
'he  Man  Who  Lived  Again  for  Gaumont- 
Iritish.  From  the  distance  I  could  hear 
te  gutteral  voice  of  Violet.  The  canaries 
uig.  The  dogs  nuzzled  the  kind  hand  of 
leir  master. 

Mr.  Karloff  said:  "I  hope,  one  of  these 
ays,  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  shudder 
f  your  life,  over  the  air  .  .  .  and,  who 
hows,  the  day  may  come  when  actors 
>ng  dead  and  gone  will  be  talking  to  you 
rom  a  world  reached,  entered  ...  by 
idio  .  .  ." 


gentleman  from  Arkansas!  Bob 
B  ns,  First  Citizen  of  Van  Buren  and 
itentor  of  the  celebrated  bazooka 
«ich  you  hear,  along  with  Bob's 
»"  iable  patter,  on  Bing  Crosby's 
jusic  Hall  program  Thursday  nights. 
«br  NBC.  Bob  naturally  appreciates 
i  bazooka,  but  he  is  glad  to  steal 
cioment  away  from  it  now  and  then 
^  a  friendly  session  with  a  pipe. 


Avoid  Offending 

Many  girls  lose  out  on  friend- 
ship, romance — because  of  one 
unforgivable  fault  .  .  .  perspira- 
tion odor  in  underthings. 

Play  safe  — Lux  underthings 
after  each  wearing.  Lux  takes 
away  perspiration  odor,  yet 
keeps  colors  lovely.  Lux  has  no 
harmful  alkali  as  ordinary  soaps 
often  have  —  saves 
fabrics  from  in 
jurious  cake- 
soap  rubbing  L 
Safe  in  water,  Ik 
safe  in  Lux.  M 


m 
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GREASE  LESS  uwytd 


ZONITORS,  snowy-white  an- 
tiseptic, greaseless,  are  not 
only  easier  to  use  than  ordi- 
nary preparations  but  are 
completely  removable  with 
water.  For  that  reason  alone 
thousands  of  women  now  pre- 
fer them  to  messy,  greasy 
suppositories.  Soothing  — 
harmless  to  tissue.  Entirely 
ready  for  use,  requiring  no 
mixing  or  clumsy  apparatus. 
Odorless  —  and  ideal  for  de- 
odorizing. You'll  find  them 
superior  for  this  purpose,  too  1 

•  More  and  more  women  are 
ending  the  nuisance  of  greasy 
suppositories,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
clusive new  greaseless  Zonitors 
for  modern  feminine  hygiene. 
There  is  positively  nothing  else  like  Zonitors  for 
daintiness,  easy  application  and  easy  removal,  yet 
they  maintain  the  long,  effective  antiseptic  contact 
physicians  recommend. 

Zonitors  make  use  of  the  world  famous  Zonite 
antiseptic  principle,  favored  in  medical  circles  be- 
cause of  its  antiseptic  power  and  freedom  from 
"burn"  danger  to  delicate  tissues. 

Complete  instructions  in  package.  All  druggists. 
Mail  coupon  for  informative  free  booklet- 


Each  in  individ- 
ual glass  vial 


Snowy  White  •  Greaseless 


Zonitors,CbryslerTi\d&.,N.Y  .C.Send, in  plain  envelope, 
tree  booklet,  "A  New  Technique  in  Feminine  Hy  giene" 


RS-66  • 
Name. 


A  ddress . 


VEGETABLE 
CORRECTIVE 

DID  TRICK 

They  were  getting  on  each 
other's  nerves.  Intestinal 
sluggishness  was  really  the 
cause — made  them  tired 
with  frequent  headaches, 
bilious  spells.  But  that  is  all 
changed  now.  For  they  dis- 
covered, like  millions  of 
others,  that  nature  provided 
the  correct  laxatives  in 
plants  and  vegetables.  Tonight  try  Nature's 
Remedy  (NR  Tablets).  How  much  better  you 
feel — invigorated,  refreshed.  Important — you 
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mineral  deriva-  _  , 
tives.  Only  25c—  • 
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He  pays  his  writer  perhaps  a  bigger 
salary  than  any  other  comedian  on  the  air 
and  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  the 
success  of  a  comedy  show  depends  upon  a 
close  collaboration  between  writer  and 
comedian. 

"I  don't  care  if  George  Kaufman,  Mor- 
rie  Ryskind  and  a  dozen  others  write  a 
show,"  Jack  says,  "it  still  won't  be  right 
unless  the  writer  and  comedian  build  it 
together.  We're  lucky  in  that  our  comedy 
is  more  a  matter  of  personalities  than  just 
gags.  I've  found  that  the  listeners  like 
built-up  characters  and  that  one  funny 
line,  in  character,  is  worth  a  dozen 
planted  gags." 

Jack  Benny  can  call  it  luck.  The  record 
shows,  however,  that  he  has  been  one  of 
the  few  headline  acts  to  encourage  the 
build-up  of  other  characters  on  his  show. 
Frank  Parker,  Don  Bestor,  Don  Wilson 
and  many  others  have  had  their  chances 
at  being  comedians  as  well  as  doing  their 
own  specialties.  And  I  don't  think  it's 
"luck"  that  makes  personality  the  main 
ingredient  of  Benny's  program.  Jack's 
personality  is  definitely  his  own ;  he 
sounds  friendly,  unassuming,  bland  and  af- 
fable. As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  the  same 
way  off-mike.  It's  not  something  he 
adopts  for  the  air.  Jack  Benny  was  do- 
ing just  the  same  type  of  comedy,  in  the 
same  style,  when  he  was  playing  vaude- 
ville with  his  fiddle  under  his  arm  and 
when  he  was  a  featured  comedian  in 
Broadway  revues. 

But  drama?    Where  was  the  drama — 


the  fierce  struggle  for  a  place  in  the  radio 
firmament?     The  battle  for  recognition? 

"Tell  me  about  the  time  you  first  started 
in  radio,"  I  suggested.  "You  were  out  of 
the  Vanities — with  no  job — determined  to 
make  a  place  for  yourself  on  the  air  .  .  ." 

Jack  grinned  apologetically  as  he  re- 
jected my  prompting. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "it  wasn't  just  that 
way.  I  left  the  show  with  twenty  weeks 
still  to  go." 

"But  wasn't  it  a  zero  hour  for  you? 
Didn't  you  stake  everything  on  the  hope 
of  landing  a  radio  spot?'' 

"Uh  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  you  see  I  was  getting 
$1,500.00  a  week  with  Vanities,"  he| 
amended  regretfully.  "I  had  appeared  on 
Ed  Sullivan's  show  one  night  as  a  guesl 
performer.  And  I  figured  there  was  nrj 
reason  why  I  shouldn't  do  all  right  on  th( 
air.  We  went  down  to  Florida  for  a! 
couple  of  weeks  and  thought  it  over 
When  we  came  back  we  signed  up  witl 
Canada  Dry." 

No  drama  again.  That  doesn't  mean 
of  course,  that  Jack  Benny  just  walket 
into  things,  always.  The  real  reason  i:' 
that  his  rise  to  fame  was  no  overnigh| 
sensation.  It  was  built  upon  years  of  wort 
in  the  theatre.  As  Jack  puts  it :  "Afte 
you've  been  playing  around  for  twenty 
odd  years,  you've  got  a  certain  feeling  cm 
security." 

And  a  well-earned  sense  of  security 
too.  It's  true  that  Benny  wasn't  facin; 
starvation  when  he  left  a  $l,500-job  t< 
try  for  the  radio.    It's  also  true  that  with 
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out  tlic  gradual  and  steady  upward  climb 
of  those  twenty-four  years  he  probably 
would  have  gone  the  way  of  most  over- 
night successes — a  skyrocket  rise  and  fall. 

I  gave  up  in  despair.  "Hasn't  anything 
exciting  ever  happened  to  you?" 

He  shook  his  head,  mildly  sorrowful. 
"I've  had  less  excitement  than  anybody  in 
show  business,"  he  confessed.  "It's  been 
a  steady  pull.  When  we  went  on  the  air 
..."  ( He  almost  always  says  "we",  even 
if  Mary  Livingstone  wasn't  then  with  him 
in  the  show).  "When  we  went  on  the  air, 
at  first  nobody  paid  very  much  attention 
to  us.  We  went  right  along,  sneaking  up 
gradually.     But  nothing  much  happens." 

"There  must  be  some  things  that  get 
your  goat." 

"Well — we  had  a  touch  of  annoyance 
with  listeners  who  resent  perfectly  harm- 
less gags.  There  was  the  time  a  girl 
sang:  'Canada  be  the  spring  .  .  .'  you 
know,  to  the  tune  of  Love  in  Bloom. 
Well,  several  Canadians  wrote  in,  object- 
ing to  it.  Lord  knows  why !  So,  not  long 
ago,  we  were  going  to  do  a  travesty  bit 
on  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  We 
were  afraid  that  would  bring  some  more 
'resenting'  letters  in.  So  we  worked  it 
out  to  let  Mary  apparently  be  writing  the 
script,  right  while  we  were  doing  it." 

You've  probably  heard  it  .  .  .  the  type- 
writer would  tap,  and  then  they  would 
play  a  five-minute  scene  Mary  had  "writ- 
ten" in  half  a  minute. 

"To  make  doubly  sure,  we  set  the  scene 
in  Alaska,  instead  of  Canada,  and  put  in 
a  line  to  cover  it.  I  said  to  Mary:  'There 
aren't  any  Motilities  in  Alaska!  And 
Mary  said :  /  knozv — but  it's  colder 
there!' " 

"Did  it  spoil  the  scene?"  I  asked  hope- 
fully.   Jack  grinned. 

"No  ...  it  was  done  to  prevent  any 
squawks,  but  it  turned  out  funnier  that 
way  than  it  would  have  been  otherwise." 

"Then  there's  nothing,"  I  sighed,  "that 
you  have  to  complain  about?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  grinning  again,  "back 
in  the  old  days,  in  the  theatre,  when  you 
made  two  thousand  a  week  it  was  yours." 

But  he  didn't  look  very  upset  about  it. 
And  there  you  have  Jack  Benny — the  man 
to  whom  nothing  ever  happens,  except  a 
steady  climb  to  success,  a  busy  life,  a  hap- 
py home  and  an  adopted  daughter  he's 
quite  screwy  about.  Their  best  friends 
are  Burns  and  Allen.  When  the  Bennys 
are  in  New  York  they  live  at  the  Burns 
and  Allen  apartment,  and  use  the  Burns 
and  Allen  car.  And  George  and  Gracie 
use  the  Benny  car,  out  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
didn't  go  into  what  happens  when  both 
couples  are  at  the  same  place. 

Mary  and  Gracie  get  together  and  swap 
stories  about  their  babies  and  make  gifts 
to  the  youngsters;  gifts  that  are  much 
alike,  as  each  of  them  have  the  same  toys." 

Jack  likes  New  York,  he  likes  Los  An- 
igeles;  he  likes  stage  and  screen  and  radio 
I  work.  He  likes  playing  to  a  studio  audi- 
ence and  figures  it  helps  a  comedy  show. 
But  he'd  give  it  up  if  the  other  comedi- 
ans did.  He  likes  being  head  man  in 
jcomedy,  but  he'd  be  satisfied  if  he  were 
Jsecond  or  third.  He's  easy-going,  pleas- 
ant and  affable  as  he  sounds.  It's  not  very 
thrilling,  but  what  can  you  do  about  it? 

Well,  you  can  listen  to  his  show  and 
)laugh  at  his  comedy  and  like  him. 

It  isn't  difficult. 
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Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
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makes  teeth  sparkle. 
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Kate   *>mitk  ^Tind  Jlove? 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


One  of  Kate  Smith's  earliest  ambitions  was  to  be  a  trained  nurse.  But 
fifty    million    radio    fans    are    happy  that  she  chose  a  different  career. 


happened  to  see  her,  they'd  laugh,  rather 
than  smile,  and  say:  "Now,  isn't  she  a 
riot !" 

Oh,  I  know  so  well  what  Kate  Smith 
suffered,  with  her  natural  normal  emo- 
tions of  wanting  to  be  loved  and  admired 
like  those  other  girls,  because  I,  myself, 
have  been  through  it. 

Her  determination  weakened  again  and 
again  during  the  run  of  Flying  High.  It 
weakened  most,  however,  when  she  re- 
ceived word  her  father  was  dying.  Kate 
Smith  adored  her  father.  He,  of  all  the 
men  in  the  world,  loved  her  not  because 
she  was  the  funny  girl  in  a  show  but  be- 
cause she  was  Kate  Smith,  a  fine  human 
being.  She  telephoned  her  producer  that 
she  must  leave. 

"I  pleaded  with  him.  I  tried  to  ex- 
plain to  him.  I  told  him  my  mother 
would  not  have  telephoned  me  if  it  were 
not  serious.  He  would  not  let  me  go.  It 
never  entered  my  head  to  go  then.  I  was 
under  contract  to  him."  She  said  it  simply, 
as  she  says  everything,  while  we  stood 
behind  the  microphone  awaiting  her 
broadcast.  She  stood  there,  one  of  the 
highest-paid  radio  artists  in  the  world — 
one  of  the  highest-paid  women  in  the 
world — talking  about  her  father  as  any 
woman  would  talk  about  her  father. 
There  were  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  or- 
chestra leader  spoke  to  her.  She  shrugged 
impatiently.  What  was  an  orchestra 
leader,  a  microphone,  an  audience  which 
sends  her  more  than  ten  thousand  letters 
monthly,  compared  to  her  father?  But 
there  was  that  contract  to  which  she  had 
signed  her  name,  promising  to  appear  each 
night  for  a  producer.  When  she  finally  did 
get  away — her  father  had  died  just  two 
hours  before  her  arrival. 


She  told  the  producer,  when  it  was 
over :  "Some  day,  when  this  play  is  ended 
on  Broadway  and  you  want  me  to  go  on 
the  road,  I  will  say  no!  You  have  done 
nothing  for  me.  You  would  not  let  me 
go  to  my  father.  Why  should  I  do  any- 
thing for  you?" 

"And  I  did.  I  laughed  at  him  when 
he  tried  to  persuade  me."  Only  then,  did 
she  turn  back  to  her  orchestra  leader,  her 
microphone  and  thoughts  of  the  twenty 
million  people  who  listen  to  her  singing. 

And  yet  she  did  not  say  it  revengefully. 
She  said  it  emotionally,  regretfully,  a 
little  yearningly — because  she,  Kate  Smith, 
cannot  talk  without  showing  some  emo- 
tion. 

I  really  believe  she  would  have  left  the 
world  of  Fame  when  Flying  High  went 
on  to  the  road  if  it  had  not  been  for  one 
of  those  weird  accidents  which  so  often 
happen.  She  would  have  turned  to  nurs- 
ing, to  devote  all  of  her  thwarted  emo- 
tions to  the  sick.  She  would  have  be- 
come one  of  the  nurses  of  whom  you  never 
hear  but  who  save  human  lives,  not  so 
much  through  technique  as  through  the 
love,  the  great  love,  they  bring  to  that 
borderland  between  life  and  death.  When 
medicine  fails — ah,  how  many  nurses 
have  encouraged  a  sick  one  to  live  on  be- 
cause of  that  something  for  which  science 
has  no  explanation,  which  they  bring  into 
a  room. 

But  fate  intervened.  Ted  Collins  saw 
Kate  in  the  show  and  decided  that  she 
should  become  Queen  of  The  Air.  He 
talked  with  her.  You  know  that  story. 
He  is  the  manager  who  has  made  Kate 
Smith  known  throughout  our  nation. 

On  May  first,  her  twenty-seventh  birth- 
day, she  celebrates  her  fifth  anniversary 


ND  what  a  bottle! 
Smart,  streamlined 
and  generous — in  keeping  with 
the  gorgeous  polish  it  contains 
.  .  .  Make  no  mistake — Chic  is 
as  fine  a  polish  as  money  can  buy. 
The  ultra  smart  shades  are  the 
last  word  in  tone  beauty.  With 
them  on  your  dressing  table 
there  is  no  mood  or  costume 
that  may  not  be  accented  with 
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one  of  the  many  famous  illus- 
trators and  artists  who  approve 
the  new  MARVELOUS 
EYE-MATCHED  MAKEUP. 


on  the  air.  At  that  time  she  will  have 
more  than  two  million  dollars  in  cash.  At 
times,  she  has  made  as  much  as  $12,000 
weekly.  .She  could  he  making  that  much 
at  this  moment,  if  she  would  acept  all 
the  offers  made  her. 

But  she  loves  the  air.  "I  am  absolutely 
happy  behind  this  microphone."  She 
looked  at  it  tenderly.  "I  live  for  it."  she 
added  simply. 

And  yet  as  she  stood  there,  speaking  of 
her  love  for  that  cold  little  black  beetle,  I 
knew  she,  too,  was  fibbing.  No  woman 
can  live  for  a  career  only.  I  know.  She 
knows.    Only  she  hoped  I  didn't  know ! 

"And  love  and  marriage?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  of  course  ...  I  suppose  every 
woman — "  her  voice  trailed  into  silence  for 
a.  moment.  "To  have  a  iiome,  a  husband, 
babies  .  .  .  Perhaps,  some  day.  But  not 
now.  I  do  not  go  out  with  men,  except 
in  large  crowds.  I  never  go  into  night 
clubs.  I'd  rather  go  into  my  kitchen  and 
bake  a  cake!  I  love  to  cook."  Her  eyes 
brightened.  "My  microphone,  my  cook- 
ing, my  sports  .  .  .  They  are  holding  the 
train  for  Lake  Placid  for  me  tonight,  so 
that  I  can  catch  it  after  my  broadcast. 
Sports!  Bob-sledding,  skiing,  skating, 
tennis,  swimming,  hand  ball — " 

She  listed  practically  every  sport  in  the 
dictionary.  She  did  not  tell  me,  what  I 
already  knew  that  she  is  master  of  each 
one  of  them.  She  has  a  bob-sled  team  at 
Lake  Placid.  She  skiis  down  the  most 
dangerous  slides.  When  she  was  learning 
to  skate,  she  would  not  give  up  although 
she  took  so  many  tumbles,  she  was  black 
and  blue  from  head  to  foot.  Her  friends 
were  frightened  for  fear  she  would  break 
her  neck.  But  her  neck  was  not  important 
to  Kate.  Being  the  best  skater  on  the 
pond  was !  She  can  hold  her  own  today 
on  any  pond. 

I  want  to  ask  you  what  you  like  most 
about  Kate  Smith's  voice?  Is  it  her  fine 
range?  Her  naturalness?  Her  clarity? 
Or  is  it  that  emotional  ring  which  does 
something  you  can't  quite  explain,  even  to 
yourself?  I  believe  that  it  is  the  emotion 
which  comes  unconsciously  from  her  soul. 
The  romance  which  lies  hidden  so  deeply 
within  her — coming  out  through  song ;  the 
energy  of  womanhood,  coming  out  through 
song,   skating,   skiing   and   bob-sledding ! 

How  many  men  would  like  to  marry 
the  Kate  Smith  of  this  moment ! 

Fame !  Decency !  Health !  Two  mil- 
lion dollars !  She  probably  receives  more 
proposals  than  any  other  woman  in 
America. 

But  can  she  forget?  Can  she  forget  the 
little  boys  who  teased  her  when  she  was 
a  youngster?  Can  she  forget  the  men  who 
waited  for  the  slim  chorus  beauties  and 
passed  her  by,  even  though  she  was  the  hit 
of  a  show  on  Broadway?  Can  she  for- 
get that  to  marry  Fame  is  often  the  am- 
bition of  men?  And  can  a  woman  as  fine 
as  Kate  Smith  want  marriage  for  any- 
thing but  Kate  Smith,  the  woman? 

Can  Kate  Smith  find  love?  I  hope  so! 
For  she  is  a  woman.  And  although  she 
can  smile  today  and  let  the  rest  of  the 
world  pass  by,  although  she  can  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  she  pleases — even  to 
living  in  a  single,  inexpensive  apartment 
as  she  does  please — yet  she  never  will  be 
what  really  was  intended  unless  she  can 
find  love,  the  real  tribute,  to  a  real  woman 
with  real  glamour. 


BEAUTIFUL  models,  brilliant  ar- 
1  tists,  stage,  screen,  and  society  star  s 
agree:  wear  Marvelous  the  Eye- 
Matched  Makeup ! 

For  here  at  last  is  makeup  that 
matches  .  .  .  harmonizing  face  pow- 
der, rouge,  lipstick,  eye  shadow  and 
mascara,  in  true  color  symphony. 
And  here's  make-up  that's  right  for 
you  .  .  .  for  it's  all  scientifically 
keyed  to  your  personality  color,  that 


color  that  never  changes,  the  color 
of  your  eyes. 

Drug  and  department  stores  are  now- 
featuring  this  new  makeup  .  .  .  Mar- 
velous Face  Powder,  Rouge,  Lipstick. 
Eye  Shadow,  or  Mascara  .  .  .  guaran- 
teed by  Richard  Hudnut  .  .  .  full  size 
packages,  each  55^.  (Canada.  65^). 

Wear  Marvelous  the  Eye-Matched 
Makeup  .  .  .  and  be  the  girl  an  artist 
longs  to  paint . . .  tonight! 
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No  more  tired/ 


'let  down  feeling* for  me." 


"I  reasoned  that 
my  red  blood  corpuscle  strength 
was  low  and  I  simply 
took  a  course  of  S.S.S.  Tonic 
and  built  it  back." 

IT  is  all  so  simple  and  reasonable.  If  your 
physical  let-down  is  caused  by  lowered 
red  blood  corpuscles — which  is  all  too  fre- 
quent— then  S.S.S.  Tonic  is  waiting  to  help 
you... and  will,  unless  you  have  a  serious 
organic  trouble  that  demands  a  physician 
or  surgeon. 

Remember,  S.S.S.  is  not  just  a  so-called 
"tonic."  It  is  a  tonic  specially  designed  to 
stimulate  gastric  secretions,  and  also  has 
the  mineral  elements  so  very,  very  necessary 
in  rebuilding  the  oxygen-carrying  red  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood. 

This  two-fold  purpose  is  important.  Diges- 
tion is  improved. .  .food  is  better  utilized 
. .  .and  thus  you  arc  enabled  to  better  "carry 
on"  without  exhaustion — as  you  should. 

You  may  have  the  will-power  to  be  "up 
and  doing"  but  unless  your  blood  is  in  top 
notch  form  you  are  not  fully  yourself  and 
you  may  remark,  "I  wonder  why  I  tire  so 
easily." 

Let  S.S.S.  help  build  back  your  blood 
tone. .  .if  your  case  is  not  exceptional,  you 
should  soon  enjoy  again  the  satisfaction  of 
appetizing  food  . . .  sound  sleep  . . .  steady 
nerves  ...  a  good  complexion  . . .  and  re- 
newed strength. 

S.S.S.  is  sold  by  all  drug  stores  in  two 
convenient  sizes.  The  $2  economy  size  is 
twice  as  large  as  the  $1.25  regular  size  and 
is  sufficient  for  two  weeks  treatment.  Begin 
on  the  uproad  today.  ©  s.S.S.  Co. 
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She  reminded  me  that  he  had  graduated 
from  Yale  and  had  studied  with  and  be- 
come the  friend  of  Yale's  greatest  pro- 
fessors. I  laughed  at  her  but  I  went 
over  to  the  Broadhurst  Theatre  to  talk 
to  Rudy  about  philosophy.  He  smiled 
slightly  at  my  questions  and  said  shyly : 
"But  I  have  a  degree  as  Bachelor  of 
Philosophy.  Psychology  is  all  right.  I 
think  Pitkin  has  it  sized  up  the  best.  But 
none  of  it  matters  much  unless  you  know 
how  to  apply  it  so  you  can  enjoy  just 
living." 

And  I  knew  the  other  reporter  was  right 
in  the  picture  she  had. 

Conceit ;  musician ;  lover  ;  philosopher  ! 

William  S.  Hart,  famous  cowboy  star  of 
the  silent  films,  thinks  the  world  and  all 
of  Rudy  Vallee.  They  are  the  kind  of 
friends  who  make  the  word  "friendship" 
mean  something  vital  in  any  language.  I 
am  certain  that  one  of  the  links  between 
them  must  be  their  fondness  for  dogs. 
Rudy  has  a  dog  who  is  a  friend.  A  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  photographer  took  a 
picture  of  the  two,  standing  together.  The 
photographer  asked  Rudy  to  autograph  the 
picture  and  then  said,  meaning  it  as  a 
joke,  "Can't  we  have  the  dog's  autograph 


also?"  But  to  Rudy,  you  don't  joke  about 
a  dog.  He  went  home  and  got  the  animal, 
brought  him  back  to  N.B.C.,  put  a  pen 
between  his  nails  and  helped  the  dog  to 
sign  his  name  beneath  his  master's.  And 
the  photographer  saw  Rudy  as  a  man  who 
has  a  real  respect  and  a  real  love  for  a 
dumb  fellow  being. 

I  have  spent  hours  talking  with  the  em- 
ployees who  work  in  his  large  suite  of 
offices  in  New  York  City.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  the  picture  as  one  of  them, 
who  has  worked  with  him  ever  since  he 
went  on  the  Fleischmann  Hour  in  1928, 
sees  it :  "He  is  first  of  all,  New  England. 
He  doesn't  like  to  have  anybody  pry  into 
his  personal  life ;  considers  it  almost  an 
insult.  It  has  been  very  hard  for  him  to 
adjust  himself  to  any  kind  of  publicity.  It 
is  a  battle  he  never  has  conquered  and 
never  will.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Vallee 
himself  understands  why.  It  is  because  he 
is  so  wholly  New  England.  Do  you  know 
the  New  England  household  ?  Do  you 
know  the  character  of  men  like  Rudy's 
father  and  grandfather,  who  were  guard- 
ians of  the  household  and  as  such  would 
not  allow  anyone  to  peep  within  it?  Rudy 
inherits  this  guardianship.  It  is  not  a  pose 
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with  him.  He  actually  hates  publicity  and 
often  hates  himself  for  hating  it. 

"He  is  idealistic.  He  is  disappointed  if 
anything  falls  beneath  perfection.  He  ac- 
tually suffers.  He  wants  perfection  for 
himself  so  much  that  he  actually  has  ac- 
quired  the  ability  to  look  at  himself  objec- 
tively, as  a  third  person  and  often  calls 
himself  "he"  when  speaking  of  himself. 

"I  always  have  thought  that  Mr.  Vallee 
would  have  made  an  excellent  doctor  or 
minister.  He  has  the  force  of  conviction 
necessary  to  get  people  into  a  church ;  he 
has  the  quick  sympathy  and  domination 
over  mind  essential  to  the  famous  bedside 
manner. 

"His  faith  in  his  friends  almost  frightens 
you.  No  one  dares  criticize  anyone  whom 
Mr.  Vallee  likes.  As  you  know,  there  is 
nothing  more  cruel  than  to  have  your 
faith  shaken.  When  Mr.  Vallee  finds  that 
a  friend  is  not  worthy  he  is  utterly  ill 
mentally  and  physically. 

"He  is  very  old-fashioned  about  women. 
He  believes  the  man  should  be  the  boss. 
He  bel  ieves  the  man  should  give  the  pro- 
tection. He  believes  a  woman  should  de- 
pend upon  her  husband.  He  is  a  throw- 
back to  the  romantic  period.  He  doesn't 
have  much  use  for  modern  youth." 

And  while  this  person,  who  has  known 
him  so  long,  was  talking  about  Rudy  and 
his  ideas  and  ideals  about  women,  I 
thought  of  Fay  Webb  and  tried  to  picture 
her  depending  upon  a  man  for  protection 
and  guidance  and  inspiration.  And  in  that 
light  I  felt  that  I  knew  why  this  much- 
talked-about  marriage  had  ended  in  failure. 
I  knew  Fay  Webb  in  Santa  Monica  and 
Hollywood  and  I  know  she  is  a  very  mod- 
ern young  woman.  As  for  his  first  mar- 
riage, made  so  many  years  ago  and  an- 
nulled as  marriages  between  youngsters 
are  likely  to  be,  that  didn't  even  matter. 
They  hadn't  even  gone  to  college  then. 

Rudy  Vallee !  One  man — and  yet  how- 
many  men?  How  many  people  are  all 
of  us? 

Again  I  talked  with  him  in  his  dressing- 
room  at  the  Broadhurst  Theatre.  I  asked 
him  what  he  considered  the  one  essential 
of  life.  And  he  talked  about  common 
sense. 

"For  example,  it's  common  sense  to  put 
the  best  fuel  into  an  engine.  I  like  the 
best  food  because  it  is  cheaper,  since  it 
makes  the  engine  go  better.  I  like  smooth 
sheets  because  a  rough  sheet  may  irritate 
my  skin  and  that  is  not  good  for  the 
engine.  1  seldom  smoke.  I  seldom  take  a 
drink  because  smoking  and  drinking  do  not 
help  the  engine.  I  take  care  of  my  health. 
I  get  my  sleep.  It  is  common  sense." 

Common  Sense !  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
common  sense  that  ties  all  the  different 
people  in  each  one  of  us  together? 

There  are  as  many  men  in  Rudy  Vallee 
as  there  are  women  and  men  who  know 
him.  Each  one  of  us  sees  something  dif- 
ferent behind  that  winning  smile,  that 
crooning  voice,  that  subtle  personality 
which  charms  us  over  the  radio  and  in  the 
theatre  and  in  person.  And  yet  he  is  one 
man— a  man  who  stands  at  the  top  of  his 
profession  making  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  dollars  weekly.  Now,  after  all, 
could  he  be  doing  that  if  just  plain  com- 
mon sense  didn't  tie  all  his  personalities 
into  one — as  common  sense  should  tie  all 
of  our  many  selves  together  into  what 
we  are  within  ourselves  and  what  we  be- 
come professionally. 


A  Breakfast  jit for  a  Queen  of  the  Screen 

f%.  Rette 

%  ^  w  JAVI£ 

Winner  of  the    JL-^xTl  V  1  l/ 

1935  Motion  Picture  Academy  Award 


STAR   OF   THE  NEW 
WARNER  BROS.  PICTURE 


GOLDEN  ARROW 
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FIT  for  king  or  queen  is  this  favor- 
ite breakfast  of  bette  davis! 
Mixing  lemon  juice  with  prune  juice 
is  a  delicious  new  idea  from  Holly- 
wood. But  the  all-star  combination 
that  makes  this  menu  such  a  royal 
taste-treat  is  crispy,  crunchy  Quaker 
Puffed  Rice  topped  off  with  raspber- 
ries. And  what  a  difference  just  a  bit 
of  cream  makes  in  the  scrambled  eggs! 

Your  grocer  is  displaying  this  easy-to- 
prepare  bette  davis  breakfast  now. 
Order  the  ingredients  you  need  and 
enjoy  it  tomorrow! 


QUAKER.  PUFFED  RICE  HAS  THE 
SPEEDY  DIGESTIBILITY  SO  IMPORTANT 
TO  BUSY  PEOPLE  IN  THESE  HIGH-TEN- 
SION TIMES. "SHOT  FROM  GUNS"  EACH 
GRAIN  EXPANDS  8  TIMES  NATURAL 
SIZE  AND  FOOD  CELLS  BURST  OPEN  TO 
ABSORB  DIGESTIVE  JUICES  QUICKLY. 
COMPARE  THESE  TWO  FINE  BREAKFASTS: 


THIS  QUAKER  PUFFED  RICE  BREAKFAST 

WAS  DIGESTED  IN  THE  STOMACH 
45M/NUTES  FASTER  THAN  BREAK- 
FAST NO.I,  ACCORDING  TO  TESTS 
MADE  BY  DR.  PAUL 
G.DICK,  CHICAGO. 
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The  Switzerland  of 
America 
In  the  White  Mountains... 

Here  is  everything  to  make 
vacation  happiness  com- 
plete. 4600  acre  estate  on 
Lake  Gloriette.  Golf  on  18 
hole  championship  course, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis, 
dancing,  riding,  archery, 
bowling,  movies,  shooting. 
No  Hay  Fever.  Rates  from 
$6  a  day  including  meals. 
Select  clientele.  Fireproof 
rooms  for  500. 

New  York  Office,  500  Fifth  Ave. 

Phone  PEnn.  6-8218 
FRANK    DOUDERA,  President 

Largest  Hotel  Estate 

in   the    White  Mts. 


-f/ollifurood  Wouldn't  -/fold 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


understand,  too,  that  she  never  would  per- 
mit herself  to  feel  that  in  making  that 
decision  she  had  sacrificed  a  possible 
movie  career.  She  did  what  seemed  right 
to  her,  and  cherished  no  regrets. 

"After  the  run  of  The  Chocolate 
Soldier  was  finished,"  Bernice  said,  "I 
made  a  concert  tour  through  Canada. 
Then  I  came  back  to  New  York  and  made 
a  personal  appearance  tour  and  guest  ap- 
pearances on  several  radio  programs. 
Then  I  started  my  first  radio  series,  co- 
starring  with  Frank  Munn  in  Lavender 
and  Old  Lace,  on  Tuesdays,  and  Melodi- 
ana,  Sundays. 

"I  really  love  radio  work,"  she  went 
on.  "It  isn't  hard — and  the  associations 
are  so  pleasant  .  .  .  Both  of  the  boys  I 
sing  with — Frank  Munn,  in  H'altc  Time, 
on  Fridays  and  Oliver  Smith,  in  Melo- 
diana,  on  Sundays — are  just  grand.  Frank 
Munn  is  one  of  the  kindest  people  I  know. 
He  has  helped  me  in  my  work,  many  a 
time  .  .  .  And  then,  radio  gives  you  time 
to  study  and  practise  and  to  enjoy  your 
home  .  .  ."  She  glanced  contentedly  about 
the  room  with  its  big  concert  grand  piano, 
on  which  was  draped  a  Paisley  shawd,  its 
books  and  pictures  and  cushiony  chairs 
and  deep-piled  soft  blue  rugs,  the  stack 
of  music,  waiting  to  be  catalogued  and  ■ 
filed  in  the  new  music  cabinet  she  had  just 
bought.  ("I  just  haven't  felt  like  tack- 
ling that  job  yet!"  she  laughed.) 

"Of  course,  I'm  all  alone,"  she  said. 
"But  I  don't  mind  it  .  .  .  Mother  couldn't 
come  East.  She  is  in  Oakland,  California 
— where  I  was  born.  My  brother's  wife 
died,  and  Mother  is  taking  care  of  his  two 
children.    She    isn't    a    'stage  mother,' 


anyway — just  a  'home-body'  sort  of  per- 
son. She  wouldn't  like  New  York,  for 
long  .  .  . 

"No,  I'm  not  married.  There's  no  story 
there !"  She  shook  her  blonde  head.  "And 
I  never  have  any  goofy  love  affairs  .  .  . 
I  don't  do  anything  exciting  .  .  .  But  I 
like  having  my  own  home.  I  like  New 
York." 

"Even  in  the  winter,  when  it's  so  cold? 
And  even  in  the  summer,  when  it's  hot?" 
I  asked.  "Most  people  who  'really  love 
New  York,'  spend  half  of  the  year  south, 
and  the  other  half  somewhere  else!" 

"Well — in  the  winter  I  can't  walk  as 
much  as  I  like  to — it's  so  icy  and  slip- 
pery ...  I  love  to  walk.  I  had  a  little 
wirehaired  fox  terrier.  We  had  grand 
long  walks,  in  the  park  and  all  around. 
But  I  had  to  give  him  away  .  .  .  It's  not 
fair  to  keep  a  dog  in  an  apartment.  I 
couldn't  take  him  everywhere — and  often 
I'd  be  away  all  day  and  he'd  be  shut  up 
alone  with  nothing  to  do  but  sleep,  or 
chew  up  the  rugs!"  She  laughed.  "Then 
I'd  come  home  tired  and  ready  to  curl  up 
and  do  nothing — and  he'd  be  all  set  to 
go  out  and  have  a  time !  But  he  has  a 
grand  time  now.  I  gave  him  to  some 
friends  who  live  out  in  the  country  and 
he  can  romp  all  day.  I  miss  him,  but  it's 
better  for  him.  A  dog  has  to  have  a  good 
time,  just  like  any  of  us  .  .  . 

"In  the  summer,"  she  went  on,  "I  go  to 
the  beach.  Some  friends  of  mine  have  a 
summer  home  at  a  Jersey  resort — one  of 
those  little  cottages  right  on  the  beach.  I 
go  down  there  every  week.  Not  week- 
ends, though — when  there's  a  crowd.  I 
go  down  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  and  stay 
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till  Thursday — then  come  back  for  my 
Friday  and  Sunday  programs.  The  swim- 
ming is  great  down  there !  I  love  to 
swim.  In  salt  water,  that  is.  In  the  ocean. 
I  don't  like  lakes  and  ponds. 

"Some  day  .  .  ."  She  paused  to  munch 
a  bit  of  cinnamon  toast  reflectively. 
"Some  day  I'm  going  to  buy  a  house  .  .  . 
That  is,  I'm  going  to  buy  another  house. 
I've  bought  the  one  my  father  and  mother 
live  in,  in  Oakland,  for  them.  And  some 
day  I'm  going  to  buy  one  for  myself — 
you  know,  one  of  those  grand  little  houses 
made  out  of  an  old  barn  or  something !" 
Her  eyes  sparkled.  "Somewhere  out  in 
the  country — Connecticut,  maybe — where 
I  can  drive  in  to  New  York  for  my  work." 

"And  then — "  I  supplied,  "you'll  marry 
and  'settle  down'  and  have  a  nice  little 
family  of  future  radio  stars." 

"Oh,  no !"  Bernice  shook  her  head  de- 
terminedly, but  her  blue  eyes  twinkled. 
"Oh,  definitely — no !  That's  not  in  the 
picture." 

"Oh?"  I  said.  "You  think  marriage 
and  a  career  are  not  compatible?  You 
have  definite  plans  for  the  future,  that  ex- 
clude marriage?  Looking  toward  opera?" 

"No,"  said  Bernice  again.  And  she 
smiled.  "No,  I  haven't  any  dreams  of  an 
operatic  career  .  .  .  And  I  really  haven't 
any  definite  plans  .  .  . 

"In  the  beginning,"  she  mused  reflec- 
tively, "when  I  was  quite  a  small  child,  I 
thought  I  would  be  a  dancer.  But  I 
didn't  have  any  definitely  crystallized  am- 
bitions ...  I  just  took  dancing  lessons 
and  thought,  vaguely,  it  would  be  nice  to 
dance  on  the  stage.  My  father  makes  elec- 
tric signs  and,  through  that,  he  had  a 
connection  with  the  theatre.  And  I  had 
an  uncle  who  was  an  actor  for  a  time.  So, 
of  course,  I  thought  the  theatre  was  very 
glamorous  .  .  . 

"I  wouldn't  have  been  a  good  dancer, 
though — "  she  confessed.  "That  is,  not 
exceptional.  I  haven't  the  build  for  it.  A 
dancer  should  be  long  and  slim  .  .  ."  (Ber- 
nice is  five  feet-two  and  weighs  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pounds.)  "I  still  take 
dancing  lessons,"  she  added.  "Tap  danc- 
ing— just  for  fun  and  exercise. 

"Then,  when  I  was  in  high  school,"  she 
went  on,  "it  was  decided  that  I  had  a 
voice.  My  high  school  music  teacher, 
Alice  Eggers,  really  started  me  on  my 
singing  career.  She  introduced  me  to 
Emil  Pollack,  who  was  Jeritza's  accom- 
panist. He  was  out  in  Oakland  for  a 
short  time,  giving  a  music  course.  He 
heard  me  sing  and  told  me  I  ought  to  go 
to  New  York. 

"So  I  thought,  if  he  thought  my  voice 
as  good  enough  for  New  York,  I  would 
o.  And  one  day  I  went  ...  I  didn't 
ow  a  soul  in  New  York  except  Mr.  and 
rs.  Pollack — so  I  looked  them  up  and 
hey  were  awfully  kind  to  me.  Mr.  Pollack 
ntroduced  me  to  Schwab  and  Mandel — and 
hey  gave  me  a  chance  to  try  out  in  The 
esert  Song.  And  you  know  the  rest  .  .  . 
"Things  work  out  right  for  you,  I 
uess,"  said  Bernice,  "when  you're  ready 
or  them." 

Which,  after  all,  is  a  pretty  good  de- 
ign for  living.  Working  hard,  living 
sanely,  studying  seriously,  giving  people 
vhat  they  want  and  pay  for,  playing  the 
ame  fairly  and  squarely— whatever 
omes,  Bernice  will  be  ready  for  it. 
With  such  characteristics,  you  can't  lose ! 


Every  girl  owes  it 
to  herself  to  make  this 

Armhole  Odor  Test 


If  moisture  once  collects  on 
the  armhole  of  your  dress,  the 
warmth  of  your  body  will 
bring  out  stale  "armhole  odor" 
each  time  you  wear  your  dress. 


IT  is  e  terrible  thing  for  any  nice  girl 
to  learn  that  she  is  not  free  from  per- 
spiration odor.  Yet  9  out  of  10  girls  who 
deodorize  only  will  discover  this  embar- 
rassing fact  by  making  a  simple  test. 

You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make  the  test 
tonight.  When  you  take  off  your  dress, 
remember  to  smell  the  fabric  under  the 
arm.  If  moisture  has  collected  on  the  arm- 
hole,  even  once,  you  will  be  able  to  detect 
a  stale  "armhole  odor." 

You  cannot  protect  yourself  complete- 
ly by  the  use  of  creams  or  sticks,  which 
deodorize  only.  They  cannot  keep  the 
little  hollow  under  your  arm  dry. 

You  may  be  completely  dainty,  but 
people  near  you  are  conscious  of  the  stale 
"armhole  odor"  of  your  dress!  They 
think  it  is  you! 

There  is  one  SURE  protection 

Once  a  woman  realizes  what  the  problem 
is,  she  will  insist  on  underarm  dryness. 
That  is  why  millions  of  fastidious  women 
regularly  use  Liquid  Odorono.  With  the 
gentle  closing  of  the  tiny  pores  in  the 
small  area  under  the  arm,  no  moisture 
can  ever  collect  on  the  armhole  of  your 
dress,  to  embarrass  you  later  by  creating 
an  impression  of  uncleanliness. 


Any  doctor  will  tell  you  that  Odorono 
is  entirely  safe.  With  Odorono,  the  excess 
perspiration  is  simply  diverted  to  less 
"closed-in"  parts  of  the  body,  where  it 
is  unnoticeable  and  evaporates  freely. 

Saves  your  lovely  gowns 

There's  no  grease  to  get  on  your  clothes. 
And  with  all  moisture  banished,  there's  no 
risk  of  spoiling  an  expensive  costume  in 
one  wearing.  Just  by  spending  those  few 
extra  moments  required  to  use  Odorono, 
you'll  be  repaid  not  only  in  assurance  of 
complete  daintiness,  but  in  money  and 
clothes  saved,  too! 

Odorono  comes  in  two  strengths — Regu- 
lar and  Instant.  Regular  Odorono  (Ruby 
colored)  need  be  used  only  twice  a  week. 
For  especially  sensitive  skin  or  hurried  use, 
use  Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  daily  or 
every  other  day.  At  all  toilet-goods  counters. 

If  you  want  to  be  completely  at  ease  and 
assured,  send  today  for  samples  of  the  two 
Odoronos  and  leaflet  on  complete  under- 
arm dryness  offered  below. 


f 


RUTH  MILLER,  The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  6E6,  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  23  20,  Montreal) 
I  enclose  8£  for  sample  vials  of  both  Instant  Odo- 
rono and  Regular  Odorono  and  leaflet  on  complete 
underarm  dryness. 

Name  


Address- 
City 


State 
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By  Catherine 
Hoffman 


Leopold  Sto- 
kowski,  sym- 
phonic genius, 
knows  exactly 
what  we  like 


world- 
famous 
conductor. 


SALESMAN  OF  THE  SYMPHONY 


SALESMAN  of  the  symphony  to 
America's  millions,  the  man  who  has 
taken  the  boredom  out  of  Bach  and 
supplanted  Chopsticks  with  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Radio's  Number  1  Maestro, 
Leopold  Stokowski,  has  gone  Hol- 
lywood. 

At  least,  he's  become  a  pal  of  Bing 
Crosby,  he  thinks  Charlie  Chaplin 
one  of  the  world's  great  musicians, 
and  Hollywood's  superspecial  stars 
cooed  over  him  recently  at  a  tea 
given  for  him  by  Joan  Crawford  and 
her  husband,  Franchot  Tone.  All  of 
which  adds  to  the  already  startling 
variety  of  interests  which  the  great 
conductor  has  had  in  the  past.  It 
might  be  well  for  someone  to  tip  off 
the  Golden  City  of  Girls  and  Gelatine 
to  watch  out — for  what  Stokowski 
has  touched  in  the  past  has  had  some 
pretty  interesting  changes  happen 
to  it. 

That  probably  is  the  key  to  Sto- 
kowski's  personality — to  the  success 
which  has  brought  him  from  the  or- 
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ganist's  bench  in  a  tiny  London 
church  to  the  conductor's  stand  of 
one  of  the  world's  great  orchestras. 
Some  years  ago  Stokowski  refused  to 
broadcast  on  the  radi<>,  claiming  that 
it  distorted  music.  Thinking  it  over 
later,  he  saw  that  it  was  foolish  not 
to  seize  this  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing good  music  to  millions ;  perhaps 
something  could  be  done  about  the 
distortion.  So  he  went  on  the  radio, 
admitting  he  knew  nothing  about  it. 
But  he  didn't  stay  ignorant — he  set 
out  to  know  everything  he  could 
about  broadcasting.  He  made  record- 
ings of  his  broadcasts  as  picked  up 
by  radios;  he  went  into  control- 
rooms,  he  talked  to  engineers ;  he 
experimented  with  the  positions  of 
his  orchestra  until  the  musicians 
were  dizzy ;  he  went  with  his  prob- 
lems to  distinguished  physicists  and 
scientists.  Thus  every  year,  since 
Stokowski's  advent  on  the  radio,  has 
seen  a  continuous  improvement  of 
his  broadcasts,  so  that  the  full  qual- 


ity of  the  great  music  of  symphony 
orchestras  might  go  into  the  homes 
of  listeners. 

Right  now,  Stokowski  is  in  the) 
midst  of  what  he  considers  the  big- 
gest idea  of  his  career — a  tour,  with 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  When 
Stokowski  suggested  the  idea  soma 
nine  or  ten  months  ago,  a  lot  of  the 
experts  did  a  lot  of  joking  about  it 
pointing  out  that  it  was  obviously  inv 
possible,  for  one  reason  because  i-j 
would  cost  too  much.  These  sand 
experts  today  are  not  doing  so  rnudj 
joking,  because  Stokowski  put  thi 
idea  into  action  and  today  the  grea 
conductor  is  rolling  along  in  the  ten 
car  air-conditioned  Philadelphia  Spe 
cial,  which  is  taking  the  orchestra  oil 
its  transcontinental  trek.  The  traM 
looks  like  a  rolling  hotel  and  a  fivj 
and  ten-cent  store  rolled  into  ond 
and  marks  a  new  high  in  specia 
gadgets. 

Besides  a  shower  bath  car,  thj 
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ATTRACTIVE . . . 
FASCINATING  EYES 


"EN  find  her  "doubly  attractive"  since  she  learned  the 
secret  of  lovely,  fascinating  eyes.  And  it's  the  same 


M' 

story  over  and  over  again  whenever  a  girl  first  learns  how 
easy  it  is  to  have  long,  lovely  lashes. 

You,  too,  can  have  that  fascinating  loveliness  that  invites 
romance,  if  you  bring  out  the  natural  beauty  and  charm  of 
your  eyes  with  Winx  Mascara.  It  works  wonders.  Just  a 
touch  of  Winx  to  your  lashes  and  instantly  they  appear 
darker,  longer  and  more  lustrous  .  .  .  your  eyes  sparkle  .  .  . 
your  whole  appearance  seems  improved. 

Try  Winx  today  and  see  for  yourself  why  so  many  smart, 
well-groomed  women  use  Winx  regularly  for  both  daytime 
and  evening  make-up.  You  will  particularly  like  the  way  its 
emollient  oils  keep  your  lashes  luxuriantly  soft  and  natural- 
looking  at  all  times. 

Winx  Mascara  is  offered  in  four  colors — black,  brown,  blue, 
and  green — and  in  three  convenient  forms — the  new  Creamy 
Winx  (which  is  gaining  in  popularity  every  day),  and  the 
old  favorites,  Cake  Winx  and  Liquid  Winx.  All  are  harmless, 
smudge-proof,  water-proof,  non-smarting,  and  easy  to  apply. 

Your  local  drug  and  department  stores  carry  Winx  Mascara 
in  the  economical  large  size.  You  can  also  obtain  the  com- 
plete line  of  Winx  Eye  Beautifiers  in  Introductory  Sizes  at 
all  10(5  stores. 
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IF 


Perspiration 
were  a 
TIGER 


—  yOU'd  jump  to  pro- 
tect yourself  from  its  ravages!  Yet  the 
insidious  corroding  acid  of  perspira- 
tion can  destroy  the  under-arm  fabric 
of  your  dresses  as  surely,  as  com- 
pletely, as  the  scarifying  claws  of  a 
tiger's  paw!  « 

Answers  to  thousands  of  question- 
naires revealed  the  astounding  fact 
that  during  the  past  year  perspiration 
spoiled  garments  for  1  woman  in  3! 
What  appalling  wasteful  extravagance, 
when  a  pair  of  Kleinert's  Dress  Shields 
would  have  saved  any  one  of  them  at 
trifling  cost. 

And  this  surest  form  of  perspiration 
protection  is  now  the  easiest  also! 
Kleinert's  Bra-form  is  a  dainty  uplift 
bra  equipped  with  shields  —  always 
ready,  without  any  sewing,  to  wear  with 
any  dress  at  any  moment.  A  supply  of 
two  or  three  solves  the  perspiration 
problem  for  the  busiest  woman  and 
they're  as  easily  swished  through  the 
nightly  soapsuds  as  your  stockings  and 
lingerie! 

Just  ask  for  "Kleinert's"  at  your 
favorite  notion  counter  —  shields,  25tf 
and  up;  Bra-forms,  $1.00  and  up. 


£d  Wynn  U/al  *Totced  to  JQetutn 
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T.  M.  Ren.  U.  S.  Tat.  Off 

DRESS 
SHIELDS 


business.  Five  months  of  it.  Part  of  the 
time  my  mother  was  along,  and  that  made 
my  vacation  complete. 

"She's  over  seventy  years  old.  And  a 
little  deaf.  What  is  more — she  was  just 
out  of  a  sick  bed.  She  wouldn't  dream 
of  coming  with  me  on  a  voyage.  So  I 
shanghaied  her !  You  see,  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  coming  on  board  the  boat  and 
sleeping  on  it,  because  it  always  had  been 
at  anchor.  Well,  she  went  to  her  cabin 
and  fell  asleep.  And  then  we  started  the 
engine.  When  she  woke  up,  we  were  at 
sea.  It  was  wonderful — the  expression  on 
her  face  when  she  saw  we  were  moving. 
She  loved  it!" 

As  the  summer  lengthened,  it  became 
clear  to  Ed  Wynn  that  he  was  not  going 
to  be  permitted  to  retire — not  without  a 
struggle.  Whenever  the  ship  put  into 
port,  Ed  found  a  sack  full  of  letters  wait- 
ing for  him.  Letters  from  you  and  Betsy 
and  Bill  Jones,  and  all  your  relatives  and 
their  friends.  The  letters  were  all  types, 
shapes  and  sizes,  scented  with  twenty- 
dollar  perfume  and  the  smell  of  prisons 
and  hospitals  whence  many  of  them  came. 
They  pleaded  pitifully,  they  ranted  and 
called  him  a  "quitter,"  they  offered  to 
start  a  boycott  of  radio — if  the  networks 
refused  to  give  him  a  job. 

There  also  were  letters  from  advertising 
agencies,  offering  him  jobs,  sponsors.  Of- 
fers from  theatrical  agents.  Offers  from 
business  men.  Some  of  them  extremely 
attractive. 

In  addition,  Ed  Wynn  found  waiting 
for  him  on  the  dock,  sleek,  persuasive 
gentlemen  from  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies and  from  these  same  advertising 
agencies — how  they  learned  his  itinerary 
he  never  has  found  out — waiting  there  to 
lure  him  back  to  the  microphone.  Later 
he  learned  that  these  people  had  been 
bombarded  by  mail  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
dience that  insisted  on  having  back  their 
giggling  comedian. 

To  these  letters  and  to  these  visitors,  Ed 
Wynn's  reply  was  the  same.  No,  he 
wanted  a  rest — and  a  rest  he  was  going 
to  have.  He  was  convinced  that  he  had 
given  his  fans  all  the  Fire  Chief  they 
could  stand.  And  nothing  could  make 
him  change  his  mind. 

During  the  five  months,  he  consented  to 
only  one  public  appearance — and  that  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  Maine.  He 
was  getting  ready  to  go  out  and  act  as 
toastmaster  before  a  large  gathering  when 
word  was  flashed  to  him  that  his  old 
friend.  Will  Rogers,  had  been  killed  in  an 
airplane  crash.  Characteristically  he  re- 
fused to  go  out  and  act  the  funny  man  on 
such  an  occasion.  Instead  he  drove  up  to 
the  place  where  Mrs.  Rogers  was  staying 
and  emptied  his  wallet  on  the  table  so 
that  she  would  have  funds  to  pay  for  the 
pressing  emergency.  He  was  about  to 
take  her  to  New  York  when  a  similar  of- 
fer came  from  the  Lindberghs. 

In  August,  Gulliver  weakened  for  the 
first  time  in  his  resolve  not  to  return  to 
radio.  An  especially  persistent  advertis- 
ing man  camped  on  his  trail — a  represen- 


tative of  a  group  of  ice  companies.  Instead 
of  turning  him  down,  Ed  informed  him 
that  if  he  was  to  remain  available  for  a 
program,  the  ice  people  would  have  to 
pay  him  for  an  option  on  his  services. 

"I  never  expected  that  they  would  take 
me  seriously,"  said  the  comedian.  "No 
one  ever  had  paid  for  such  an  option  be- 
fore. I  said  it,  thinking  that  would  scare 
them  away." 

These  people,  however,  were  not  easily 
scared.    The  reply  came  back  to  Ed : 

"How  much?" 

Ed  replied:  "$5,000.00." 

There  was  a  check  in  the  next  mail.  He 
showed  me  a  photostatic  copy  of  the  check 
— the  first  ever  paid  for  an  option  on  a 
radio  star's  services.  However,  neither 
the  ice  companies  nor  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  were  able  to  work  out  a 
program  and  so  nothing  came  of  the  op- 
tion. 

"Towards  the  end  of  Auousl>"  Ed  Wynn 
continued,  "I  began  to  be  bored  with  all 
this  inactivity.  My  life  has  been  a  busy 
one.  I  have  written  and  composed  the 
music  for  a  half-dozen  plays.  Produced 
them  too.  For  twenty- five  years  I  have 
been  constantly  in  action.  And  so,  I 
was  bored. 

"You  know  my  troubles.  Recently 
they  have  been  acute.  But  they  have 
been  with  me  for  fifteen  years  without 
a  let-up.  I  do  not  know  how  I  have 
been  able  to  go  on  .  .  .  So,  I  decided  to 
do  something — something  new,  some- 
thing that  would  relieve  my  boredom  and 
help  me  to  get  rid  of  the  anguish  that 
was  bottled  up  inside  of  me.  I  decided 
to  produce  a  play. 

"I  had  a  choice  of  two :  one,  a  farce — 
the  other,  a  drama,  written  by  a  Hun- 
garian, full  of  pathos.  I  chose  the 
drama.  It  was  a  failure.  I  dropped 
$51,000.00  on  it.  But  that  did  not  bother 
me  because  in  producing  it,  I  had  got 
rid  of  something,  expressed  an  emotion 
that  I  had  not  been  able  to  express  in 
any  other  way.  This  play,  with  all  its 
tears  and  heartbreak,  was  my  own  small 
tragedy — and  I  felt  no  end  relieved." 

The  production  of  the  play  was  impor- 
tant— because  it  cleared  the  atmosphere  for 
Ed  Wynn,  tranquilized  him,  made  him  look 
at  life  with  quiet  eyes  once  more.  He  be- 
gan to  read  the  letters  more  seriously, 
more  sympathetically. 

This  is  a  story  difficult  to  believe  per- 
haps, but  the  letters,  still  flooding  in  on 
him  with  every  mail  delivery,  swung  him 
from  his  decision  to  stay  away  from  radio. 
Nothing  else  did  it.  He  remembers  the 
letters  in  the  handwriting  of  children,  in 
the  illiterate  scrawls  out  of  the  Cumber- 
land Mountains,  neatly  typewritten  on  the 
stationery  of  important  executives — 
thousands  of  them. 

Restored  by  his  long  rest,  emptied  of 
his  emotion  by  the  production  of  a  drama, 
Ed  Wynn  again  was  the  born  clown.  The 
old  hankering  for  the  tanbark,  the  crowds, 
the  shouts  of  uncontrollable  laughter  at 
his  fun,  came  back. 

That  was  his  mood  when  an  old  friend, 
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Walter  Chrysler,  sent  his  agents  to  see 
him.  The  Plymouth  car  wanted  Ed  Wynn. 
Its  advertising  agency  and  its  officials  came 
to  Ed  and  said  : 

'  "We  want  a  radio  program  this  winter. 
And  you're  it." 

"You  know,"  Ed  said,  "Texaco  paid  me 
a  lot  of  money." 

"How  much  do  you  want,"  they  said. 

"I  am  not  one  to  want  a  raise  in  pay. 
I'll  take  the  same  thing  from  you." 

"It's  a  deal,"  they  said. 

The  type  of  program,  the  details — none 
of  these  things  were  discussed.  It  was 
only  after  the  contracts  were  signed  that 
the  hunt  for  a  radio  program  began.  The 
name,  Gulliver,  came  to  him  one  evening. 
And  to  him,  it  means  not  the  old  Gulliver 
who  traveled  among  the  giants — hut  a 
man  who  traveled  so  much  that  people  call 
him  "Gulliver." 

Eleven  days  later,  Ed  Wynn  was  at  the 
microphone.  Twenty-nine  thousand  letters 
saluted  him,  in  the  next  three  days,  wel- 
comed him  back.  Once  again  the  old  clown 
had  rolled  his  audience  into  the  aisles. 

So,  there  you  have  it — the  story  of  how 
Ed  Wynn  departed  from  radio  with  a  re- 
solve never  to  come  back  again;  how  he 
rested  five  months  on  the  sea,  produced  a 
play — and  how,  feeling  his  sane,  normal 
self  again,  he  read  the  letters  written  to 
him  by  thousands  who  loved  him,  how 
reading  them  he  became  convinced  that  it 
was  a  mistake  to  desert  them  and  how,  at 
last,  he  decided  that  perhaps  it  was  a  mis- 
take to  leave  radio — and  so  he  came  back. 

For  all  of  which,  you  probably  are  ex- 
tremely grateful — but  you  can't  be  any 
more  grateful  than  I  am. 

We  need  Ed  IVynn! 


ast  autumn  Wallace  Beery  dis- 
overed  a  new  singer — Marjorie  Lane 
-whose  songs  you  heard  on  the  Shell 
Chateau  program.  Now  Marjorie's 
ne  vocalist  with  Phil  Ohman's  orches- 
*a,  heard  several  nights  weekly  over 
IBC  from  Hollywood's  CafeTrocadero. 
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I'VE  DISCOVERED 
*  AMERICA!" 


"I'm  an  explorer!  I've  found  out  more  about  this  great  country 
of  ours  in  three  weeks  than  I  could  have  in  a  lifetime  poring 
over  geography  books.  And  what  a  comfortable  way  to  explore ...  in  a  big  Greyhound 
motor  bus,  among  congenial  fellow  travelers,  with  one  of  America's  finest  drivers 
at  the  wheel.  The  cost  of  my  trip,  going  one  way,  returning  another,  was  less  than 
gas  and  oil  for  a  small  private  auto!  Here  are  a  few  of  my  delightful  memories: 


"Everyone  aboard  the 
big  bus  smiled  when  that 
starry-eyedyoung  couple 
got  off  at  Niagara  Falls. 
As  if  we  didn't  know 
all  the  time  where  they 
were  headed — and  why ! 

"What  a  thrill . .  .when 
a  tiny  fawn  burst  from 
the  woods,  scampered 
across  our  road,  and 
went  splashing  through 
a  Minnesota  stream. 

"In  the  shade  of  a  giant 
redwood  grove,  it  took 
fifteen  of  us,  stretch- 
ing our  arms  wide,  to 
encircle  one  of  those 
tremendous  trees. 


"As  our  bus  was  ferried 
across  San  Francisco's 
Golden  Gate,  we  could 
look  up  and  see  men,  like 
microscopic  spiders,  spin- 
ning the  cables  of  the 
world's  mightiest  bridge. 

"I  will  never  forget  that 
wrinkled  old  Indian 
woman  who  sold  me  the 
clever  little  hand-woven 
basket,  beside  rainbow- 
colored  Apache  Trail. 

"Our  Greyhound  bus 
actually  passed  right  over 
the  top  of  Virginia's  mar- 
velous Natural  Bridge 
—  an  experience  I  will 
always  remember!" 


Why  don't  you  plan  to  dis- 
cover this  amazing  America  for 
yourself?  Greyhound  offers  the 
most  interesting  way,  and  by 
far  the  most  economical.  Start 
now,  by  mailing  this  coupon. 


PRINCIPAL  GREYHOUND  INFORMATION  OFFICES 


Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  E.9th&Superior 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  .  .  Broad  St.  Station 
Chicago,  Illinois  .  .  .  12th  &  Wabash 
New  York  City  ....  Nelson  Tower 

Boston,  Mass   230  Boylston  St. 

Washington,  D.  C  

.  .  .  1403  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Detroit,  Michigan  .  .  .  .TullerHotel 

Charleston,  W.Va  

....  1100  Kanawha  Valley  Bldg. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  .  630  Walnut  St. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Pine  &  Battery  Sts. 
Ft. Worth, Texas,  8th &Commerce Sts. 
St.  Lou  is,  Mo.,  Broad  way  &  DelmarBlvd. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  .  146  Union  Avenue 
NewOrleans,  La.,  400  N.  Rampart  St. 
Minneapolis, Minn.  .  509  6th  Ave.,  N. 
Lexington,  Ky.  .  .  .  801  N.  Limestone 
hmond,  Va.  .  .  412  East  Broad  St. 
Windsor,  Ont.  .  .  1004  Security  Bldg. 

London,  England  

A.  B.  Reynoldson,  49  Leadenhall  St. 


Ri 


MAIL  THIS  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION,  PICTORIAL  FOLDERS 

Send  this  coupon  to  nearest  information  office,  listed  above,  for  interesting  pic- 
torial folders  about  Texas  Centennial  Exposition  □,  Great  Lakes  Exposition  □, 
San  Diego  Exposition  □.  (Check  which  one.)  If  you  have  some  other  trip  in  mind, 
iot  it  down  on  the  margin  below,  and  we  will  send  full  information. 


Name 


Address- 
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A  Most  Amazing  Story  About  the 

PICKENS  SISTERS 

in  Our  Next  Issue  

HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  back- 
aches people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often 
caused  by  tired  kidneys  —  and  may  be  relieved 
when  treated  in  the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  Nature  s  chief  ways  of 
taking  acids  and  wastes  out  of  the  blood.  A  healthy 
person  should  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  and  so 
get  rid  of  more  than  3  pounds  of  waste  matter. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  niters  don  t 
work  well,  this  waste  stays  in  the  body  and  may 
become  poisonous.  It  may  start  nagging  back- 
aches, leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Don't  let  it  lay  you  up. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills  —  used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  They 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  to  flush  out  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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more  about  this  absorbing  change.  Every- 
thing there  was  to  know.  Particularly 
he  wanted  to  find  out  what  it  was  that 
made  a  gangster  of  one  man  and  a  Gov- 
ernment man  of  another. 

At  first  it  was  because  he  was  avid  to 
know  what  was  going  on  that  made  him 
see  gangsters  in  their  cells  and  talk  to 
the  men  responsible  for  their  capture. 
Curiosity  again,  but  as  usual  it  was  to 
serve  Phil  Lord  well.  For  out  of  it  was 
born  the  Gang  Busters. 

"When  we  first  began  to  broadcast  des- 
criptions of  wanted  criminals  and  missing 
persons  at  the  end  of  each  program,  we 
hoped  to  be  able  to  help  in  this  national 
criminal  round-up,"  he  explained.  "But 
we  had  no  idea  how  successful  it  was  go- 
ing to  prove.  Through  information  that's 
come  from  our  listeners  many  a  criminal 
has  been  put  behind  bars  and  we  get  wires 
from  Police  Chiefs  all  over  the  country 
asking  for  our  help. 

"Many  a  missing  person  is  home  again, 
too,  as  a  result  of  these  broadcasts.  Funny 
thing  about  that.  Often  it  is  the  missing 
persons  themselves  who  have  got  in  touch 
with  us.  Understandable  enough,  I  sup- 
pose. Everyone  likes  to  tell  his  side  of  a 
story.  I've  talked  to  some  of  them  and 
written  to  others  and  it's  amazing  how 
people  will  listen  to  an  outsider,  even 
when  he  tells  them  they're  in  the  wrong, 
as  I've  had  to  do  sometimes.  Anyway,  the 
upshot  of  it  usually  is  that  both  sides  are 
willing  to  take  their  part  of  the  blame 
and  compromise.  In  spite  of  the  way 
things  may  look  on  the  surface,  you'll  find 
families  really  want  to  hold  together." 

Gratifying  results  these.  And  though 
Phil  Lord  feels  that  the  real  work  of  the 
program  hasn't  even  begun,  he  already  has 
received  over  fifteen  thousand  clues  con- 
cerning important  crimes  from  his  listen- 
ers and  the  police  of  thirty  states  are 
working  on  the  information  supplied  by 
him.  Over  two  hundred  Gang  Buster 
Crime  Clubs  have  been  organized  in  a 
working  effort  to  prevent  crime. 

Phil  Lord  cut  out  a  man-sized  job  for 
himself  with  these  two  important  pro- 
grams. Writing  all  his  scripts  as  he  does, 
directing  and  acting  in  them,  makes  a  tre- 
mendous undertaking.  But  he  did  not  stop 
there.  Before  long  another  was  added. 
The  Thrill  program  which  rapidly  is  prov- 
ing as  popular  as  the  other  two. 

"People  whose  lives  go  on  in  the  same 
even  routine,  day  after  day,  are  fascinated 
by  the  unusual  in  other  lives,"  he  ex- 
plained. "They  thrill  to  the  experience 
told  by  these  people  whose  lives  have  been 
carried  out  of  the  humdrum  by  the  amaz- 
ing things  that  have  happened  to  them. 
The  woman  who  was  scalped  by  Indians 
when  she  was  a  child,  the  man  in  Wyom- 
ing who  had  a  meteor  fall  at  his  feet,  the 
taxi  driver  who  was  lost  on  Galapagos  Is- 
land and  lived  on  turtle  eggs  until  he  was 
rescued— and  all  the  other  unusual  guests 
we  feature  on  this  program— have  proved 
a  tremendous  drawing  power. 

"It  requires  a  lot  of  research,  both  in 
finding  them  and  in  proving  their  stories. 


For  every  thrill  must  be  authenticated  be- 
fore we  use  it.  It's  fun,  though,  finding 
these  people.  Both  the  Explorers  and  Ad\ 
venturers  clubs  have  given  us  some  o{ 
them.  We've  found  others  through  book: 
and  newspapers  and  our  listeners  have  sug 
gested  still  others,  so  it  doesn't  look  as  i 
we  would  ever  run  out  of  material." 

On  the  surface  it  would  seem  strangJ 
that  the  man  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  millions  as  wise  old  Seth  Parker  witl] 
his  homely  philosophy  and  Sunday  Nighl 
hymn  singing  could  turn  around  and  b  [ 
equally  convincing  in  the  rip-snorthw 
Gang  Busters  and  Thrill  programs. 

But  if  you  look  below  the  surface  you')! 
find  it  isn't  so  strange  after  all.    For  th 
Seth  Parker  program  really  has  been  th 
pace-maker  for  the  others.  Analyze  it  an 
you'll  find  in  every  broadcast  some  humafl 
equation.    You'll  find  mild  thrills  and  exj 
citement  as  well  as  tolerance  and  moden 
tion.  Above  all,  that  humanness  that  erj 
ables  Phil  Lord,  a  young  man  in  his  earljl 
thirties,  to  enact  salty,  old  Seth  Parker  <| 
well  that  even  now  many  of  his  listener 
think  of  him  as  a  religious  old  farmi| 
living  in  Jonesport,  Maine.  It  is  that  sari 
humaneness  that  has  made  his  other  pr  j 
grams  equally  convincing. 

His  mail  shows  that  over  sixty  per  ceil 
of  his  fans  listen  in  to  all  of  his  progranl 
a  fact  that  points  to  a  basic  similarity  t 
tween  them.  That  similarity  is  Phil  Lor<| 
thirst  for  living,  his  understanding  and  l| 
unbounded  zest  for  finding  out  things. 

One  of  Phillips  Lord's  best  friends, 
was  a  boy  with  him  in  Meriden,  that  Ccl 
necticut  town  where  his  father  was  a  mf 
ister.  says  that  Lord  was  the  traditioi 
clergyman's  son,  always  getting  if 
scrapes  through  his  boundless  energy, 
"Phil  was  the  adventuresome  one 
our  gang,"  he  laughed.  "But  even  tU 
his  adventures  took  a  practical  turn, 
never  played  the  games  of  Cowboys  A 
Indians,  or  soldiers  the  way  the  rest  ofl 
did.  There  always  was  a  business  an : 
in  his  adventures. 

"For  instance,  saving  his  money  to  I ! 
a  few  chickens  and  starting  a  chici 
farm  was  a  far  more  engrossing  gamej 
him  than  any  of  the  stereotyped  ones 
rest  of  us  played.  When  he  went  to 
grandfather's  farm  in  Maine,  on  his  si| 
mer  vacations,  he  used  to  write  to  me 
his  letters  were  full  of  schemes  for  ir| 
ing  money. 

"I've  always  felt  it  wasn't  so  much 
he  wanted  to  make  money  as  it  wasj 
prove  that  his  schemes  were  sound 
workable.     The   impossible   never  irl 
ested  him.    That  inquiring  mind  off 
never  seemed  to  drain  itself  of  ideas,] 
it  never  leaned  toward  the  bizarre  orl 
impractical.     No    day-dreams  revolj 
around  a  fabulous  Aladdin's  lamp  for 
He  spent  his  days  thinking,  insteatj 
wishing  as  the  rest  of  us  did. 

"He  rebelled  against  routine.  Ocfl 
urdays  his  chore  was  to  clean  his  fall 
huge  Reo  car,  a  job  that  took  four  o;j 
hours.    Phil  would  work  on  it  an 
or  so  and  all  the  time  his  thoughts 
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churning  to  find  a  way  to  make  the  rest 
of  us  finish  the  job.  And  he  always  did 
find  one. 

"One  day  he  had  to  change  a  tire  that 
was  beginning  to  wear.  He  invited  the 
gang  for  a  ride  and  of  course  we  went. 
About  five  miles  out  of  town  the  car 
stopped  and  after  jiggling  the  gadgets  on 
the  dashboard  for  a  few  minutes,  Phil  an- 
nounced that  something  was  wrong  with 
the  engine  and  suggested  that  we  might 
as  well  change  that  tire  while  we  waited. 
All  the  time  we  were  working  on  that  job 
under  a  broiling  sun,  Phil  kept  tinkering 
with  the  machinery  and  when  we  hopped 
into  the  car  again  it  went  oft"  like  a  streak. 
There  was  a  gleam  in  his  eyes  but  to  this 
day  Phil  hasn't  admitted  that  he  tricked 
us." 

Phil  Lord  still  has  that  knack  of  mak- 
ing other  people  work  for  him.  More 
than  that  he  makes  them  do  things  his 
way.  Seeing  him  rehearsing  his  cast  is 
to  know  why  he  has  been  called  the  one- 
man  show  of  radio.  Every  one  of  his 
actors  plays  his  part  as  Phil  Lord  would 
j)lay  it. 

"No!"  He  had  been  lolling  in  his  chair 
s  the  cast  were  reading  their  lines,  seem- 
gly  miles  away  from  the  conference 
oom  where  they  were  rehearsing.  But 
ow  an  inflection  in  an  actor's  voice  had 
erked  him  erect  and  his  eyes  were  blaz- 
"You've  got  that  wrong!  That  man 
oure  playing  is  a  desperado.  Listen  to 
he  thing  he  pulled  off  in  Texas  and  you'll 
now  he  couldn't  speak  that  way!" 
And  after  Phil  Lord  had  told  the  story 
bout  the  criminal  in  the  script,  the  story 
e  had  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out  for 
imself.  the  man  who  was  portraying  him 
or  radio  had  a  real  picture  of  him.  So 
eal,  that  when  he  read  the  line  again  it 
ang  true.  For  it  was  the  way  the  man 
limself  would  have  said  it. 


Afterwards  Phil  Lord  explained  that  it 
is  because  he  has  a  good  ear  and  a  reten- 
tive memory  that  he  is  able  to  mimic 
voices  so  accurately  and  teach  other  people 
the  same  trick. 

"It's  timing,  too."  He  went  on.  "A 
script  has  rhythym  just  the  way  a  sym- 
phony orchestra  has.  And  just  as  a  violin 
coming  in  a  split-second  too  soon  or  a 
piccolo  half  a  note  too  high  can  spoil  a 
concert,  so  a  wrong  inflection  can  ruin  the 
whole  effect  of  a  scene." 

Timing,  of  course.  It's  the  thing  that 
has  made  a  failure  of  many  a  play  and 
motion  picture  and  radio  program  and 
made  a  success  of  just  as  many  others 
But  Phil  Lord  has  more  than  perfect  tim- 
ing. 

It's  that  way  he  has  of  delving  into 
things  and  finding  out  what  it  is  that 
makes  people  tick.  It's  the  details  about 
their  lives,  the  little  things  about  their 
character,  the  things  they've  done  and  the 
things  they've  left  undone,  all  that  store 
of  knowledge  he  has  gleaned  about  them, 
that  make  him  able  to  portray  them.  It 
isn't  so  much  the  words  a  person  speaks, 
as  the  thought  that  lies  behind  those  words 
that  makes  Phil  Lord  convincing  in  any 
characterization. 

Curiosity  again,  or  maybe  we'll  call  it 
by  its  other  name,  imagination.  Curiosity, 
restlessness,  energy.  They've  all  served 
Phil  Lord  instead  of  compelling  him  to 
serve  them. 

Faults  or  virtues  depend  on  what  you 
make  of  them.  Restlessness  has  made  ho- 
boes of  many  boys.  Energy  has  landed 
others  behind  bars.  Curiosity  can  make 
of  anyone  a  pest  to  be  shunned  by  his  fel- 
lows. And  yet  it  is  these  qualities  that 
have  made  Phil  Lord  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing successes  of  radio  as  well  as  a  success 
as  a  human  being. 

You  see,  he  makes  virtues  of  them. 


"Fresh  air  and  exercise  rate  the  top  of  my 
list  for  keeping  fit.  But  I'm  not  swinging 
along  blindly.  My  daily  diet  is  mighty  impor- 
tant, too.  For  breakfast,  every  one  I  know  is 
changing  to  Shredded  Wheat.  And  I'm  right 
with  them." 


PACKED  WITH  VITAL  NOURISHMENT 

Crisp,  delicious  Shredded  Wheat  gives  you 
vital  food  essentials  because  it's  100%  whole 
wheat— nothing  added,  nothing  taken  away. 
Eat  it  every  day  for  a  rich  supply  of  carbohy- 
drates, vitamins,  mineral  salts  and  proteins. 


for  the  package 
ving  the  picture  of  ■srtv 


Ask 
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Niagara  Falls  and  ^N*. 
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I  COULDN'T 
TAKE  A  STEP 
IN  PEACE! 


Every  Move, 
Every  Position, 
Cost  Me  Pain" 

ANY  person  with  Piles  knows  what  suffer- 
*■  ing  is.  Piles  cause  you  physical  suffering. 
They  cause  you  mental  distress.  They  make 
you  look  worn  and  haggard. 

Piles  can  take  various  forms  —  internal  or 
external,  itching  or  painful,  bleeding  or  non- 
bleeding  —  but  whatever  form  they  take,  they 
are  a  cause  of  misery  and  a  danger. 

A  Scientific  Formula 

Effective  treatment  today  for  Piles  is  to  be 
had  in  Pazo  Ointment.  Pazo  is  a  scientific  treat- 
ment for  this  trouble  of  proven  efficacy.  Pazo 
gives  quick  relief.  It  stops  pain  and  itching.  It 
assures  comfort,  day  and  night. 

Pazo  is  reliable  because  it  is  threefold  in  effect. 
First,  it  is  soothing,  which  tends  to  relieve  sore- 
ness and  inflammation.  Second,  it  is  lubricating, 
which  tends  to  soften  hard  parts  andalso  to  make 
passage  easy.  Third,  it  is  astringent,  which  tends 
to  reduce  swollen  parts  and  to  stop  bleeding. 

Real  Results 

Pazo  comes  inCollapsibleTube  with  Detachable 
Pile  Pipe  which  permits  application  high  up  in 
rectum  where  it  reaches  and  thoroughly  covers 
affected  parts.  Pazo  also  now  comes  in  suppos- 
itory form.  Pazo  Suppositories  are  Pazo  Oint- 
ment, simply  in  suppository  form.  Those  who 
prefer  suppositories  will  find  Pazo  the  most 
satisfactory  as  well  as  the  most  economical. 

Send  for  Trial  Tube 

All  drug  stores  sell  Pazo-in-Tubes  and  Pazo  Supposi- 
tories. But  a  liberal  trial  tube  will  be  sent  on  request. 
Just  mail  coupon  below  and  enclose  10c  (coin  or 
stamps)  to  help  cover  packing  and  postage. 


MAIL! 


Grove  Laboratories,  Inc. 
Dept.  37-M-2,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  trial  tube  Pazo.  I  en- 
close 10c  to  help  cover  packing  and  postage. 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


crry.  state  

This  offer  is  good  in  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Canadian 
residents  may  write  H.  R.  Madill  &  Co.,  Sk  Welling- 
ton St.,  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 


7annie  oj}  the  To/Ziej 
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this  often.  Not  Miss  Brice.  Instead  she 
appeared  at  every  performance,  sometimes 
with  a  temperature  as  high  as  one-hun- 
dred-and-three,  at  all  times  in  excruciating 
pain. 

I  like  her  for  not  putting  on  an  act 
about  it;  I  like  her  for  saying  what  she 
said  to  me : 

"I  gave  a  better  performance  when  I 
was  very  sick  than  when  I  was  well.  I 
felt  so  rotten  that  I  tried  extra  hard." 
She  made  one  of  the  inimitable  Brice  faces. 
"Maybe  I  should  be  sick  all  the  time !" 

She  handed  Billy  Rose  her  radio  script 
to  read. 

"I  want  Bill  to  go  over  it."  she  said. 

"I'll  bet  you'll  be  great,"  remarked 
Frank  Fay. 

"I  don't  know,"  worried  Fannie.  And 
she  repeated  what  she  had  said,  years  be- 
fore. "I  hate  to  read  lines.  I  like  to 
know  my  material.  Reading  makes  me  ill— 
at-ease ;  it  rattles  me.  Besides.  I  think 
the  voice  on  the  air  paints  a  character  for 
the  listener.  Therefore  a  performer  should 
portray  only  one  character  and  make  that 
one  register.  In  the  stage  show  here,  I 
do  Baby  Snooks,  an  Englishwoman,  a 
girl  from  Texas,  and  a  lady  from  the 
Bronx.  My  problem  is  which  one  shall  I 
give  the  radio  audience,  and  will  they 
think  that  voice  is  actually  mine?" 

"So  Fannie's  compromising,"  laughed 
Billy  Rose.  "She's  playing  herself  on  the 
air — Fannie  Brice — who  plays  all  the 
other  characters." 

"I'm  going  to  do  a  lot  of  Baby  Snooks 
sketches,"  she  said.  "Audiences  love  her. 
And  I  think  that,  as  a  child,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  the  Snooks  in  me." 

With  that  Fannie  launched  into  one  of 


her  funny  stories.  It  dealt  with  herself 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  living  in  Brook- 
lyn, who  took  her  kid  brother.  Lew.  to 
Coney  Island.  They  had  a  dime  apiece, 
enough  for  carfare  there  and  back.  This 
did  not  satisfy  Fannie,  who  cherished 
visions  of  the  scenic  railway.  So  before 
boarding  the  trolley  she  confiscated  Lew's 
dime,  hiding  it  along  with  hers  in  the 
depths  of  a  pocket.  Next  she  gathered  a 
few  pebbles,  tied  her  handkerchief  neatly 
around  them,  and  clasping  her  small 
brother's  hand,  boarded  the  trolley.  Once 
seated,  she  exhibited  the  handkerchief, 
loudly  informing  anyone  within  earshot 
that  her  money  was  wrapped  up  in  it 
Then  she  started  a  brisk  game  of  bean  bag 
with  brother  Lew,  using  the  handkerchief 
as  the  bag.  When  the  conductor  ap- 
proached to  collect  their  fares,  Fannie, 
with  an  aim  and  timing  worthy  of  Dizzy 
Dean,  batted  the  bag  out  of  the  window, 
thereupon  setting  up  such  a  wail  and  cry- 
ing such  big  salty  tears  that  had  Mr. 
Belasco  (who,  later,  to  the  tune  of  star- 
dom, did  recognize  her  dramatic  ability) 
been  on  the  spot,  even  he  would  have  been 
fooled.  As  it  was,  the  passengers  fell  for 
it  and  not  only  paid  her  fare  and  her 
brother's,  but  showered  plenty  of  spend- 
ing money  for  Coney  Island. 

I  laughed  at  Fannie's  story,  just  as 
everyone  laughs  at  Fannie's  stories.  Then 
I  said  goodbye. 

I  did  not  sec  her  again  until  the  broadn 
cast.  She  came,  escorted  by  her  trained 
nurse.  Gone  was  the  trembling  Fannie 
who  faced  radio  years  ago ;  here  was 
someone  who  had  found  a  wondrous  new 
medium. 

She  romped  through  the  program  to  t!u 
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delight  of  the  CBS  theater  audience.  There 
was  the  time  Tiny  Ruffner,  accompanied 
by  the  music,  descrihed  an  imaginative 
bevy  of  girls  who  were  supposed  to  be 
parading  down  a  flight  of  steps,  Ziegfeld 
fashion. 

"And  now  comes  the  girl  from  Spain," 
said  Mr.  Ruffner,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
up  jumped  Miss  Brice  and  did  an  im- 
promptu Spanish  dance,  the  while  she  put 
her  fingers  to  that  funny  mouth  of  hers, 
warning  the  audience  not  to  laugh  and 
spoil  the  number. 

There  was  also  the  time  she  thought 
she  was  through,  waved  goodbye  and  ran 
off  the  stage,  only  to  be  yanked  back.  Miss 
Brice  had  made  a  slight  mistake.  The 
program  was  only  half  over! 

I  liked  all  her  numbers  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one,  that  of  a  woman  making  a 
speech  at  a  club.  Here  appeared  the  self- 
conscious  Fannie  reading  from  a  paper. 

The  following  afternoon  I  told  her  this. 
Fannie  is  the  sort  of  person  who  wants 
and  expects  her  friends  to  tell  her  the 
truth.    She  can  take  it. 

"You  know  what  happened  to  that  bit," 
she  explained.  "It's  really  very  funny 
...  a  hysterical  woman  at  a  club  meeting, 
and  the  more  hysterical  she  grows  the 
higher  pitched  is  my  voice.  But  when  I 
got  up  there  to  do  it,  dat  ole  debil,  laryn- 
gitis, took  its  hold.  I  couldn't  raise  my 
voice.  It  was  a  ghastly  feeling.  I  had  to 
play  the  whole  thing  in  four  notes.  This 
made  me  self-conscious  and  I  didn't  raise 
my  eyes  from  the  paper.  That's  always 
bad.  No  matter  how  funny  a  line  is,  it 
won't  get  a  laugh  unless  I  make  a  face. 

"I  was  thrilled  by  the  program,"  she 
said.    "It  was  so  professional.    It  went 


with  such  snap  and  precision.  It  was  like 
a  three-ring  circus.  I  felt  something  I 
never  before  had  experienced  in  radio ;  I 
felt  excited,  as  I  do  on  the  stage." 

I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  the 
story  running  through  the  revue.  No 
Ziegfeld  Follies  ever  had  a  story. 

"It's  right  in  radio,"  she  told  me.  "The 
thread  of  a  plot  is  not  put  there  for  enter- 
tainment. It's  for  curiosity — for  sus- 
pense. It's  to  make  people  listen  in  the 
next  week  to  see  if  the  star  really  gets 
the  note  from  the  usher.  In  the  theater  a 
freak  attraction  will  outdraw  any  vaude- 
ville act,  no  matter  how  good  that  act 
may  be.    This  holds  good  in  radio. 

"I'm  the  type  who  prefers  sophisticated 
comedy,  but  I've  been  studying  radio.  I've 
watched  it  carefully.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Fred  Allen  and  Jack  Benny,  sophistica- 
tion seldom  goes  on  the  air.  They  want 
the  simple  story.  Look  at  most  success- 
ful programs  .  .  .  look  at  Shoivboat.  That's 
what  I  want  ...  a  Shoivboat  of  The  Fol- 
lies." 

She  was  interrupted  by  the  telephone. 
It  was  her  good  friend,  Miss  Beatrice 
Lillie.  At  first  their  conversation  was 
like  any  conversation  betwen  any  two  wo- 
men. 

Said  Miss  Brice :  "What  dress  did  she 
wear?  .  .  .  The  pink  with  the  white  lace? 
Sure,  I  know  she  got  it  there.  They  make 
all  her  clothes  .  .  .  Forty-six,  I  tell  you, 
if  she's  a  day." 

Then.  "You  did  hear  it?  .  .  .  What  did 
you  think?  .  .  .  I'm  glad  you  said  that  .  .  . 
I  know  you  wouldn't  say  it  if  you  didn't 
mean  it." 

Next  Beatrice  Lillie  must  have  com- 
mented upon  the  make-up  of  the  program. 


"Listen,  honey,"  replied  Fannie.  "I 
wouldn't  take  a  half  hour  with  all  that 
responsibility,  not  for  a  million.  I  want  a 
show  in  back  of  me.  Actually  I  do  more 
than  a  half  hour  in  this,  but  it's  all  divided 
up  and  it's  staged  so  that  the  whole  show 
isn't  on  my  shoulders.  And  that  story. 
That's  what  they  want,  honey.  No,  not 
in  New  York,  but  all  over  America  .  .  . 
and  that's  what  counts!" 

Later,  after  hanging  up  the  receiver, 
she  turned  to  me.  She  spoke  softly.  "It 
is  what  counts." 

"What?"  I  asked. 

"America  .  .  .  We  theatre  people  live  in 
such  a  narrow  world  that  we're  liable  to 
forget.  Ziegfeld  knew  this.  He  knew  a 
lot,  that  man !  He  once  gave  me  a  piece 
of  advice  that  I'll  never  forget.  He  said  : 
Never  be  too  big  for  your  fob!  And  he 
was  so  right.  Get  too  big  for  a  job  and 
it's  goodbye  career !  I've  seen  it  time 
and  again. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  added,  "for  years 
now  I've  applied  that  advice  to  whatever 
I  do.  Take  radio  .  .  .  No  going  into  it 
as  the  star  dabbling  in  a  sideline — not 
for  me!  And  why  should,  I  think  I'm  so 
big  I  can  hold  a  half  hour,  week  after 
week,  all  by  myself  ?  Instead  I  used  the 
Ziegfeld  principle — a  show — a  solid  show. 
I'm  just  a  part  of  it,  for  it's  the  whole 
set-up,  the  background,  the  music,  the 
stooges,  the  material,  my  co-stars,  every- 
thing together  that  spells  entertainment." 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  that  neuritis  I 
would  have  patted  Fannie  Brice  on  the 
back.  Wise  Miss  Brice.  Not  only  listen- 
ing to  a  showman  like  Billy  Rose  and  the 
late  Ziegfeld,  but  graciously  taking  their 
advice,  using  it  all  to  its  full  advantage. 
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White  Rit 
has  been  approved  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute 
as  a  u/hitener 


To  Polish  Tarnished 

Silverware 
•  Bring  a  pan  of 
water  to  a  boil, 
drop  in  White  Rit. 
Take  off  the  stove. 
Then  put  in  silver- 
ware for  about  one 
minute.  That's  all! 
—  no  rubbing,  no 
polishing  —  just 
wipe  dry  and  the 
silver  will  be  shiny 
and  new  again  ! 


LOOK!  It's  a  NEW  DRESS! 


You'll  hardly  believe  your  eyes  as  White  Rit  dis- 
solves the  old  dye  out  of  every  fibre  — leaves  it  virgin 
clear — permits  you  to  transform  a  dark  dress  to  a 
radiant  pastel  shade  —  easily  and  safely. 

White  Rit  is  harmless  as  boiling  water  —  acts 
only  on  the  dye,  not  on  the  fabric  —  won't  injure 
the  sheerest  chiffons ! 

Also  use  White  Rit  in  the  laundry  to  make  white 
goods  really  white,  to  remove  ink  spots,  rust  marks, 
mildew  stains,  fruit  and  grass  stains!  Works  like  magic. 


At1,  V 


WHJJJRIT 

the  harmless  color  remover 


White  Rit  is  the  companion  to  Rit 
Tints  and  Dyes.  33  Sparkling  Colors! 
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ONLY  the  girl  whose  perfectl  y-oroomeu 
liair  reflects  her  fastidiousness  is  in  demand. 
Nestle  Golden  Shampoo  makes  your  hair 
look  years  younger  and  more  alluring.  It 
cleanses  hoth  scalp  and  hair  and  imparts  a 
delightful  golden  sheen.  For  tho  se  who  pre- 
fer  a  darker  shade,  there  is  Nestle  Henna 
Shampoo  made  with  pure  Egyptian  1  I  enna. 


10. 


for  a  package  con- 
taining 2  shampoos 


at  all  J  and  io  cent  stoics. 


The  NEbTLE-LeMUR  COMPANY.  N  Y 


Finds  Way  To  Have 
Young  Looking  Skin 
at  35! 


SMART,  modern  wo- 
men no  longer  submit 
to  the  tragedy  of  "old 
skin"  just  because  they 
are  30,  35,  40!  A  won- 
derful new  creme,  ap- 
plied at  night  like  cold 
cream,  acts  a  scientific 
way  to  free  the  skin  of  that  veil  of  semi-visible 
darkening  particles  which  ordinary  creams  can- 
not remove  after  a  certain  age.  So  gentle  and 
quick — often  only  5  days  is  time  enough  to 
bring  out  a  glorious  rose  petal  softness  and 
fineness  and  white,  clear  look  of  youth.  And, 
the  way  it  eliminates  common  surface  blem- 
ishes— ugly  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles — is  a 
revelation !  Ask  for  this  creme — Golden  Peacock 
Bleach  Creme  at  all  drug  and  department  stores. 

GRdAY  HAIR 

W^n^ii.^lslmeL^lthgray^Seds^^a^wl  mM.  Shampoo 
and  color  your  hair  at  the  same  time  with  new  French 
dlscovery"SHAlviPO-KOLOR, "takes  few  minutes,  leaves 
hair  soft,  glossy,  natural.  Permits  permanent  wave  and  curl. 
Free  Booklet  Monsieur  L  P.  V/alligwy.  Dept  H,  »4  W.  It  SI,  N.  1.  C. 

ITCH 

•  .  .  STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE. .  . 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete's  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  nndhappy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic,liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Its  gent  le  oils  soothe 
the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  groaseless  and  stainless— dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35c 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it— or  money  back. 


She  <?an  't  Vo  Without  4fet  £x-f/uUi 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


radio  via  Station  KDKA.  Somehow,  she 
never  knew  exactly  how,  she  found  her- 
self teamed  with  the  vice-president  of  a 
Pittsburgh  bank,  whom  she  had  met 
through  mutual  friends,  playing  over  the 
station  on  a  program  called  Tzventy  Fin- 
gers oj  Siveetness.  For  the  banker  it  was 
diversion,  but  for  Ramona  it  was  deadly 
earnest.  She  foresaw  the  vast  possibilities 
of  radio  for  her  peculiar  style. 

So  she  and  David  Davies  parted  from 
the  Bestor  organization  and  for  the  next 
few  years  all  their  energies,  all  their 
thoughts,  were  centered  in  building  Ra- 
mona into  a  star  of  the  airwaves.  Ambi- 
tion transcended  their  personal  emotions. 

The  story  of  Ramona's  subsequent  suc- 
cesses is  familiar.  She  became  a  star,  but 
she  did  not  rest  on  her  laurels.  She  did, 
however,  take  a  breathing  spell. 

Tied  up  to  an  exclusive  contract  with 
Paul  Whiteman,  her  career  was  at  a  tem- 
porary standstill.  A  standstill  in  a  pleas- 
ant place,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a 
standstill.  So  Ramona  had  time  to  look 
about  and  consider  what  else  life  had  to 
offer  beside  the  success  she  had  achieved 
as  a  pianist-singer.  She  looked  back  over 
the  eight  years  since  she  had  joined  Don 
Bestor's  band  and  discovered  that  she  had 
skipped  a  whole  chapter  of  life — a  glamor- 
ous chapter,  too. 

Ramona   had   had   no   girlhood.  Her 


Erno  Rapee,  conductor  of  the  70-piece 
General  Motors  Symphony  Orchestra. 

work,  her  early  marriage,  had  precluded 
that.  She  never  had  been  a  young  care- 
free girl,  with  dates  and  beaux  and  little 
flirtations  and  romantic  dreams.  She  had 
leaped  from  childhood  into  womanhood. 
She  decided  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  about  it.  For  instance,  aside  from 
her  work,  her  consuming  passion  was 
dancing — but  she  hadn't  had  time  to  dance. 

So  she  embarked  on  a  dancing  spree. 

But  Ramona  was  married !  And  you 
know  how  people  will  whisper  when  a 
married   woman   goes  out   dancing  with 


another  man.  Insidious,  horrid  little 
whispers,  whispers  that  shame  such  a 
splendid  feeling  of  camaraderie  as  existed] 
between  Ramona  and  David  Davies.  That 
feeling  had  increased  with  the  years,  al- 
though the  first  fire  of  their  romance  had 
dimmed  and  given  way  to  mature  under- 1 
standing. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  still  the  wag- 
ging tongues.    Their  friendship  stood  like  | 
a  rock  and  divorce  would  not  shake  it. 


Dolly  Dawn,  CBS  star,  sings  with  the  I 
George  Hall  Orchestra  at  Hotel  Taft. 


Yet  Ramona  hesitated.  It  seemed  unfair.] 
Probably  it  never  would  have  materialized)] 
had  not  the  understanding  Davies  seen  the 
sacrifice  Ramona  was  making.  He  didn't 
want  her  to  give  up  her  youth.  She  could 
have  it  now.  He  wouldn't  stand  in  the 
way.  In  short,  he  was  one  of  those  rare| 
mortals — an  understanding  man. 

So,  quietly,  with  all  friendliness,  ihey| 
were  divorced. 

Will  they  re-marry? 

The  future  holds  that  secret.    At  the  I 
moment,    Ramona's    breathing    spell  is 
ended.    She  has  had  her  fling.    It  is  over.] 
She  must  go  back  to  work.    She  is  about] 
to  embark' on  new  adventures;   she  hasl 
new  worlds  to  conquer.    She  no  longer  is] 
tied  up  by  contracts,  and  soon  she  will 
have  one  or  even  two  radio  programs  oil 
her  own.    She  will  take  one  more  step  up] 
the  ladder  of  fame.    There  will  be  a  new, 
a  more  serious  Ramona. 

There,  for  the  first  time,  is  told  tti| 
secret  of  this  charming  girl's  success  ai^ 
romance.  You  know  how  she  feels  abou 
David  Davies  and  how  he  feels  about  her. 
The  future — well,  who  can  speak  of  that! 
Not  even  Ramona  or  David  Davies. 

Whatever  happens  will  not  happen  inl 
the  immediate  future,  because  Ramona  iuslf 
now  is  a  very  busy  young  woman.  Het 
mind  is  thoroughly  occupied.  Here  fl 
just  one  more  secret.  She  is  study  ill 
drama.  She  has  set  a  goal  for  hersefl 
She  wants  to  become  an  actress.  WhJ 

Well — because  Ramona  is  like  that. 
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YOU 


Frank  Parker  likes  his  vegetables 
tricked  up  a  bit.  Also,  being  of  Ital- 
ian descent,  he  has  an  inherited  taste 
for  Italian  cooking.  And  for  a  cer- 
tain lobster  dish,  his  praise  assumes 
extraordinarily  lyric  proportions. 

always  should  be  tricked  up  a  bit  to 
make  them  more  appetizing.  Camouflages 
that  appeal  to  him  include  Hollandaise, 
Vinaigrette  and  Cheese  Sauces.  He  also 
favors  Vegetable  Cups.  For  these,  hol- 
lowed-out  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes, 
green  peppers,  beets,  very  large  onions 
and  carrots,  are  used.  These  serve  as 
shells  into  which  is  placed  a  stuffing  of 
highly-seasoned  rice  to  give  added  flavor. 
You'll  find  that  this  idea  will  appeal 
greatly  to  most  men  who,  in  general,  share 
Frank's  and  not  Popeye's  opinion  of 
spinach ! 

A  Welsh  Rarebit  Club  Sandwich  is  an- 
other lunch  or  supper  favorite  of  Frank 
Parker's.  It's  a  swell  party  sandwich,  too, 
for  a  whole  bunch  of  people  can  take  a 
hand  in  making  it — although  a  lone  host 
or  hostess  could  assemble  it  in  no  time,  if 
need  be !  No  cooking  skill  is  required, 
either.  All  anyone  needs  is  to  have  the 
ingredients  and  the  recipe.  And  all  one 
has  to  do  to  get  a  copy  of  this  recipe  is  to 
send  in  to  us  and  ask  for  it.  Printed  on 
a  card  and  expressed  in  simple,  under- 
standable terms,  directions  for  making  this 
Welsh  Rarebit  Club  Sandwich  come  to 
you  absolutely  free — as  one  of  the  cards 
in  this  month's  Radio  Hostess  leaflet — a 
regular  feature  of  our  magazine. 

Yo.u'll  also  find  in  this  leaflet  detailed 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


would  appreciate  having  a  skin  soli 
and  smooth  as  a  rose-petal... immediately.., and  enjoy 
a  beauty  bath  sensation ...  try  the  Linit  Beaut}  liath. 


..AS  A  BREEZE  IN  SPRING 

Dissolve  some  Linit  in  your  bath  while  the  tub  water  is  running, 
bathe  as  usual,  step  out  and  when  you  dry  yourself  pat  your  body 
with  a  towel. ..do  not  rub. ..then  feel  your  skin. ..soft  and  satiny 
smooth  as  the  rarest  velvet.  And  the  most  astonishing  thing  about 
the  Linit  Beauty  Bath  is  that  the  cost  is  trifling.  Don't  deny 
yourself  such  gratifying  after-bath  comfort  when  the  expense  is  so 
insignificant.  Try  the  Linit  Beauty  Bath  and  join  the  thousands 
and  thousands  of  lovely  women  who  daily  enjoy  its  soothing 
luxury.  Linit  is  sold  by  your  grocer. 


Don't  overlook  trie  directions  on  the  Linit  package  .  .  . 
recommending  Linit  tor  starching.  Linit  makes  even  ordi- 
nary cotton  fabrics  look  and  feel  like  linen. 
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SIMPLE  SIMON 

MET  A  PIEMAN 

AND  ORDERED  THREE  OR  FOUR; 
HE  NOW  EATS  TUMS 
WHEN  HEARTBURN  COMES  .  .  . 
DON'T  SUFFER  ANY  MORE! 


Stop  SAYING  "NO" 
TO  FAVORITE  FOODS! 

TT  isn't  only  pie  that  disagrees  with  some 
*■  people.  Many  say  that  even  milk  gives  them 
a  gassy  stomach.  The  very  best  foods  may 
bring  on  acid  indigestion,  sour  stomach,  gas, 
heartburn.  Millions  have  found  that  Turns 
bring  quick  relief.  Munch  3  or  4  after  meals  or 
whenever  smoking,  hasty  eating,  last  night's 
party,  or  some  other  cause  brings  on  acid  indi- 
gestion. Turns  contain  no  harsh  alkalies,  which 
physicians  have  said  may  increase  the  ten- 
dency toward  acid  indigestion.  You  will  like 
their  minty  taste.  Only  10c  at  all  drug  stores. 


TUMS 


TUMS  ARE 
ANTACID  .  . 

NOTA  LAXATIVE 


FREE 


FOR  THE  TUMMY 


Beantifal  five-color  1936  Calendar-Thermometer.  Also 
1  samples  of  Turns  and  NR.  Send  stamp  for  packing  and 
t  postage  to  A.  H.  Lewis  Co.,  Dept.  2H-60.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


cJ«>U  METATARSALGIA 


Other  CRO-PAX 
Pool  Appliances  and 
Remedies  similarly 

low  priced. 
At  All  10c  Stores 

"TIT* 
I  Good  Housekeeping  J 
•  Bureau  .y 


If  you  have  callouses  on 
the  ball  of  your  foot, 
cramped  toes,  legorfoot 
pains,  or  swelling  on  in- 
step, you  probably  have 
metatarsalgia  —  caused 
by  a  weak  metatarsal 
arch.  Get  immediate  re- 
lief with  the  CRO-PAX 
Callous  Remover  and 
Metatarsal  Support. 
Thousands  use  this  treat- 
ment. Relief  guaranteed. 
Only  10c  each. 

THE  FOREST  CITY  RUBBER  CO. 

CRO-PAX  DIV.*CLEVELAND,0. 
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instructions  for  making  the  other  two 
dishes  I  mentioned,  which  are  big  favor- 
ites of  Mr.  Parker's,  too.  The  first  is  the 
Parker  Plate  Luncheon,  which  provides 
you  with  a  new  and  colorful  vegetable 
salad,  designed  to  intrigue  even  the  most 
confirmed  hater  of  salad  greens.  On  the 
same  card  are  directions  for  cooking  ham- 

rgers  the  way  that  Frank — and  most 
men — like  them  cooked. 

The  second  recipe  card  tells  you  how 
to  make  Vegetable  Cups,  with  directions 
for  fixing  the  vegetables  themselves  as 
well  as  for  the  flavorsome  filling  that 
goes  into  them. 

And  now  we  come  to  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  perhaps  the  grandest  of  all  the 
Frank  Parker  food  preferences.  This  dish 
is  called  Lobster  a  la  Fra  Diavolo.  It  is 
a  regular  Friday  specialty  of  an  Italian 
restaurant  in  New  York,  a  place  patron- 
ized in  great  part  by  singers  from  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  who  share 
with  Frank  a  liking  for  Italian  cooking 
at  its  best.  Mr.  Parker,  you  know,  is  of 
Italian  descent  and  I've  heard  it  said  that 
we  inherit  a  decided  taste  for  the  foods  of 
our  ancestors.  Whether  that  is  true  or 
not  I've  never  proved  to  my  own  com- 
plete satisfaction,  but  I'm  sure  that  in  this 
case,  at  least,  I  recognized  more  than  a 
casual  interest  in  this  particular  food. 
Why,  in  describing  this  dish  Frank  used 
words  of  praise  that  poured  out  like  the 
lyrics  of  a  well-known  song  and  made  me 
so  hungry  that  I  set  out  forthwith  in 
search  of  the  recipe. 

Since,  before  leaving,  I  had  the  fore- 
sight to  secure  the  address  of  the  res- 
taurant from  Frank,  it  was  not  at  all  dif- 
ficult to  sample  this  food  masterpiece  my- 
self. The  next  step,  of  course,  was  to  get 
the  recipe — which  also  did  not  present  in- 
surmountable obstacles.  So  you'll  find 
Lobster  a  la  Fra  Diavolo  included  in  this 
month's  leaflet.  It  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
that  some  of  Frank's  charm  can  he  traced 
to  his  Italian  ancestry,  just  as  some  of 
the  lyric  qualities  of  his  voice  stem  from 
that  same  race  famous  for  its  singers,  its 
music  and  now  its  Lobster  a  la  Fra 
Diavolo! 

So  be  sure  to  send  for  your  copy  of  the 
leaflet  which  contains  the  recipes  for  all 
four  of  Frank  Parker's  favorite  dishes. 
Through  learning  how  the  foods  are  pre- 
pared for  one  of  Radio's  most  eligible 
bachelors,  you'll  learn  how  to  cook  things 


that  are  sure  to  appeal  to  other  men  as 
well.  Incidentally,  I'll  wager  you  will 
like  these  dishes,  too ! 

VINAIGRETTE  SAUCE 

(for  asparagus,  cold  meats  and  fish) 
1  teaspoon  salt 

a  few  grains  pepper 
Y\  teaspoon  paprika 

1  tablespoon  tarragon  vinegar 

2  tablespoons  cider  vinegar 
Yi  cup  olive  oil 

1  tablespoon  chopped  cucumber  pickle 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 

1  teaspoon  minced  chives 

Combine  salt,  pepper  and  paprika.  Add 
other  ingredients  in  order  given.  Mix  to- 
gether thoroughly. 

HOLLANDAISE  SAUCE 

(for  vegetables,  fish  and  eggs) 

Y  cup  butter 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
yolks  of  2  eggs 

2  tablespoons  boiling  water 
Ya  teaspoon  salt 

a  feu'  grains  pepper 
Place  butter  in  a  bowl.  Cover  with  cold 
water  and  mash  with  a  wooden  spoon. 
Drain  thoroughly  and  divide  into  three 
pieces.  Place  one  piece  of  butter  in  top 
of  double  boiler  together  with  egg  yolks 
and  lemon  juice.  Cook  over  boiling  water, 
stirring  constantly  with  a  wire  whisk  or 
rotary  egg  beater,  until  butter  melts.  Then 
add  second  piece  of  butter  and  as  sauce 
thickens  add  third  piece.  Add  boiling 
water  slowly,  cook  a  minute  or  two 
longer,  stirring  constantly,  until  sauce  is 
smooth  and  thickened.  Remove  from 
heat,  add  seasoning. 

CHEESE  SAUCE 

(for  vegetables  and  eggs) 

3  tablespoons  butter 
2  tablespoons  flour 

1%  cups  scalded  milk 

Y  teaspoon  salt 

Y&  teaspoon  pepper 

Y\  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
1  cup  grated  American  cheese 
Melt  butter  in  top  of  double  boiler.  Add 
flour,  stir  until  blended,  then  cook  over 
Ixiiling  water  for  5  minutes.  Add  scalded 
milk  slowly.  Cook,  stirring  constantly, 
until  smooth  and  thickened.  Add  season- 
ings and  cheese.  Cook  over  boiling  water 
until  cheese  is  melted  and  sauce  is  smooth. 
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^  Mother — tinting 
with  Tintex  is  just 
fun.  You'll  never 
know  our  living  room 
when  we  get  through. 
Now  I  know  my  parti) 
will  b< 
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Tintex 


Tints 
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YV7H\  have  a  colorless  home — when  it  is  so 
*  ▼  easy  to  give  everything  gay  new  color  with 
Tintex.  In  your  wardrohe,  too,  Tintex  restores 
laded  colors,  or  brings  different  colors,  if  you 
wish.  41  fashionable  colors  at  drug  stores, 
notion  and  toilet  goods  counters. 

PARK  &  TIL  FOR  I),  Distributors 
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Instead  of  using  lipstick 

TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 


"They  Know  -@U  the  £2ue5tion5 


Now.  .  .  for  lips  . .  .  Tattoo  V- 
instead  of  lipstick!  Vibrant,  ex-  \ 
citing  South  Sea  color. .  .luscious  I 
and  appealing  instead  of  "just  red! ' '  \- 
Transparent  and  pasteless  instead  I 
of  opaque  and  pasty.  Chap-proof. . . 
actually  makes  lips  smoother . . .  younger 
...much  more  desirable!  Tattoo! 
Put  it  on  .  .  .  let  it  set .  .  . 
wipe  it  off.  Only  the  color 
stays. .  .and  it  really  stays . . . 
regardless.  Test  all  five  of 
Tattoo's  thrilling  shades 
on  your  own  skin  at  the 
Tattoo  Color  Selector  dis- 
played in  your  favorite  store. 
Then  .  .  .  tattoo  your  lips! 
Tattoo,  $1  everywhere. 


CORAL 
EXOTIC 

NATURAL 
PASTBL 

HAWAIIAN 


TATTOO 


SOUTH  SEA  COLOR  FOR  LIPS 


If  you  have  one  single 

GRAY  HAIR 

mail  this  coupon 

Now— before  others  think  of  you  as  "old- 
er"—  is  the  time  to  touch  up  those  first 
gray  streaks.  Millions — both  men  and 
women — have  discovered  this  way  to 
color  fading  strands.  Just  combing  clear 
liquid  through  hair 
brings  color:  black, 
brown,  auburn, blonde. 
Entirely  SAFE  .  .  .  Hair 
stays  soft  and  lustrous. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your 
druggist  on  money  back 
guarantee.  Or  send  for 
Free  Test. 

Test  it  FREE 

We'll  send  Complete  Test" 
Package  Free.  Snip  lock 
'torn  hair.  Try  first  on  this. 

iee  for  yourself.  No  risk 

his  way.  Mail  coupon  for  Free  Test. 

—MARY  T.  GOLDMAN— 

2313  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Name . 


Street  

City  

Color  of  your  hairT . 


.  State 
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how  great  his  poise  beforehand,  he  al- 
ways gets  mike-fright. 

But  Belcher  and  Johnson  are  reassuring 
with  the  people  at  the  microphone.  They 
put  a  hand  on  their  shoulders  to  steady 
them,  they  cover  up  any  hesitation  with  a 
small  comment  and  put  them  at  ease  with 
friendly  smiles. 

When  the  program  ended,  Belcher  and 
Johnson  listened  eagerly  for  any  comment 
from  the  dispersing  crowd.  They  were 
upset  because  someone  thought  it  was  a 
little  unfair  to  stump  a  sweet  young  thing 
by  asking  her  for  a  definition  of  electri- 
city. They  try  always  to  avoid  confusing 
or  fussing  an  interviewee. 

Of  course,  when  they  asked  the  about- 
to-be-married  young  man  if  he  knew  the 
proper  way  to  fold  a  baby's  diaper,  he  was 
a  bit  fussed.  But  so  were  Messers  Bel- 
cher and  Johnson  when,  in  the  several 
days  following,  they  got  hundreds  of  re- 
plies from  young  mothers,  many  with 
properly  folded  diapers  enclosed,  because 
the  young  man  had  given  the  wrong  an- 
swer. 

The  Vox  Poppers  hadn't  corrected  the 
young  man  because  it's  part  of  their  suc- 
cessful policy  never  to  correct  a  person 
over  the  air.  They  believe  the  listeners- 
in  would  resent  their  showing  up  a  volun- 
teer. In  pitying  the  helpless  amateur,  the 
radio  audience  might  feel  antagonistic  to- 
ward the  men  who  had  tripped  him. 

Their  entire  policy,  in  fact,  is  to  keep 
the  program  happy.  They  avoid  personal 
questions  and  all  queries  dealing  with  re- 
ligion or  politics.  For  these  might  arouse 
antagonism.  They  avoid  anything  depress- 
ing. Many  listeners  have  written  them, 
asking  them  to  pose  the  old  question :  "// 
your  mother  and  your  u'ife  ivcre  drowning 
and  you  eould  save  only  one,  which  would 
you  choose?"  Hundreds  of  questions  sim- 
ilarly depressing  or  morbid  are  sent  them, 
but  they  never  use  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  do  ask  serious 
questions.  "W hat  can  the  average  man 
do  to  make  streets  safer  for  pedestrian 
traffic?"  "Do  you.  think  that  jazz  has  a 
rightful  place  among  the  fine  music  of  the 
ivorld?"  They  aim  on  their  programs  to 
keep  a  careful  balance  between  the  frivo- 
lous and  the  serious ;  the  laugh-getting 
and  the  thought-provoking.  It's  Johnson 
who  usually  picks  the  folks  who  are  natur- 
als for  the  serious  questions,  and  Belcher 
who  spots  those  who  are  quick  at  amusing 
answers. 

Once  in  a  while  the  interviewed  person 
cracks  back  with  a  surprise.  There  was 
the  young  man  whom  they  asked :  "Could 
you  talk  for  thirty  seconds  on  the  subject 
of  baby  carriages?"  They  expected  him 
to  hesitate  or  say  'no.'  But  the  boy,  much 
to  their  surprise,  launched  into  a  discus- 
sion without  hesitation,  and  gave  them 
thirty-seconds  of  hilarious  free-wheeling 
on  the  subject  of  perambulators.  They 
wish  they  had  one  like  him  at  every  broad- 
cast ! 

Only  a  few  times  have  they  misjudged 
their  volunteer  and  brought  to  the  micro- 
phone a  person  who  wise-cracked  back  at 


them  in  an  unpleasant  way.  When  this 
happens,  the  other  member  of  the  team 
quietly  brings  up  the  next  person  to  be 
interviewed  and  the  interview  with  the 
discordant  fellow  is  pleasantly  but  quickly 
terminated.  However,  neither  Mr.  John- 
son nor  Mr.  Belcher  object  to  their  in- 
terviewee kidding  them  if  it's  done  in  a 
spirit  of  fun  and  is  amusing. 

Women  are  more  likely  to  hedge  than 
men.  Many  listeners  write  requesting 
them  to  interview  less  women  and  more 
men.  Mr.  Belcher  explains  the  woman's 
attitude  as  one  of  defense. 

"The  ladies  are  willing  to  go  on  the 
program,"  he  says,  "but  in  front  of  the 
microphone  they  suddenly  are  afraid  of 
being  embarrassed  or  teased.  So  they  are 
apt  to  answer  questions  defensively,  or  get 
a  little  vindictive  when  they  don't  know 
the  answer.  Men  are  more  willing  to 
'take  it.'  But  when  we  do  interview  a 
woman  who  has  a  man's  attitude,  who 
isn't  defensive,  she  always  gives  us  a  bet- 
ter interview  than  the  men." 

Only  twice  in  all  their  years  of  inter- 
viewing have  they  encountered  people 
well-informed  enough  to  answer  correctly 
every  question  asked.  One  was  an  oil-man 
from  Texas,  the  other  a  girl  student  in 
New  York.  All  the  other  thousands  of 
people  interviewed  could  easily  be  tripped 
on  such  simple  queries  as :  "What  year 
did  the  United  States  join  the  League  of 
Nations?"  or  "With  what  kind  of  a  weap- 
on did  Sampson  kill  Goliath?" 

One  of  their  most  successful  interviews, 
however,  was  with  a  delightful  old  lad 
from  Brooklyn  who  didn't  answer  a  ques- 
tion. She  got  mike-fright  and  was  too 
self-conscious  to  speak.  She  just  laughed. 
So  charmingly  infectious  was  her  laugh, 
all  the  spectators  soon  joined  in.  Those 
listening  caught  it,  too,  and  the  little  old 
lady,  still  chortling,  bowed  from  thei 
microphone,  having  created  a  coast-to- 
coast  network  of  laughter  for  more  m~ 
a  minute.  The  boys  got  a  lot  of  fan  mai 
on  the  strength  of  the  laughing  interview 
asking  for  more ! 

Occasionally  the  boys  are  stumped  fo 
a  moment  by  a  startling  answer  to  a  sim 
pie  question.  Imagine  Mr.  Belcher's  sur 
prise,  for  example,  when  he  asked  a  mar 
one  night:  "Are  you  married?"  And  th< 
volunteer  answered:  "Am  I  married! 
Say,  I've  been  married  fourteen  times  tt 
fourteen  different  women !"  And  hi 
proudly  took  fourteen  wedding  certificate 
from  his  pocket  to  prove  it.  And  anothe 
night  when  Mr.  Johnson  asked  a  man  wha 
his  occupation  was  and  he  answered :  j| 
sell  rabbits'  feet."  He  did,  tool 

"You  can  see,"  Mr.  Johnson  explains 
"that  we  can't  plan  our  programs  aheai 
of  time,  for  we  never  know  what  types  Oj 
people  are  going  to  be  present.  Xatufl 
ally  when  a  man  tells  Jerry  he's  bee 
married  fourteen  times,  the  radio  audiena 
wants  Jerry  to  ask  him  questions  abOH 
married  life  and  women.  And  when  I 
fellow  tells  me  he's  a  rabbits'  feet  saH 
man,  listeners  expect  some  wise  and  n 
teresting  conversation  on  the  subject 
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DO  BRUNETTES  LOOK 
OLDER  THAN  BLONDES 


luck  and  superstitions.  It  we  tried  to 
plan  our  program  at  all,  we'd  kill  it.  ' 

"Of  course,"  Mr.  Belcher  added,  "many 
of  the  questions  asked  we  have  in  mind, 
using  them  when  nothing  definite  is  sug- 
gested by  the  person  being  interviewed. 
Afraid  of  running  out  of  questions? 
Never!"  he  laughed.  "We  have  questions 
pouring  in  constantly  from  listeners, 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  can't  use 
many  of  these.  But  we  have  twenty 
thousand  questions  left  over  from  our 
Texas  broadcasting  days." 

The  Texas  broadcasting  days  started 
in  the  fall  of  1932,  in  Houston.  After 
two  years  of  highly  successfuly  Vox-Pop 
ping  in  their  own  state,  NBC  invited  them 
to  New  York  and  a  spot  on  a  coast-to- 
coast  hook-up.  They  haven't  had  a  week 
of  idleness  since. 

They  were  scared  of  New  York  at  first, 
fearful  that  the  crowds  on  New  York 
City  street  corners  might  be  more  dif- 
ficult to  work  with  than  those  in  Texas. 
"But  they  aren't,"  says  Johnson.  "We 
find  people  in  New  York  just  as  friendly 
and  cooperative  as  they  were  at  home. 
And  they  give  us  the  same  sort  of  an- 
swers." 

The  program  itself  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  nerve-wracking  on  the  air  to 
conduct.  For  they  never  know  from 
minute  to  minute  what  is  going  to  happen. 
They  have  to  be  constantly  alert. 

"But  we  love  it,"  the  pair  agrees,  "and 
in  one  way  we  have  it  all  over  most  other 
fellows  in  radio.  Wc  don't  have  to  go  to 
rehearsals!" 


1 


John  Boles,  famous  movie  singing  star, 
with  Sigmund  Romberg,  famous  com- 

Eoser.  Boles  has  sung  many  of  Rom- 
erg's  lovely  songs.  In  fact,  there  are 
few  singers  who  haven't  sung  the  Rom- 
berg melodies  on  radio,  screen  and 
stage.  His  opera,  May  Wine,  is  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  current  Broad- 
way theatrical  season.  Romberg  now 
is  in  California,  composing  music  for 
screen  operettas.  On  Monday  nights 
he  conducts  his  orchestra  for  the 
Swift  program,  with  Lionel  Barrymore 
and  guest  artists,  on  WEAF  network. 


THE  ANSWER  IS  THAT  7  OUT  OF  10  BRUNETTES 
USE  THE  WRONG  SHADE  OF  FACE  POWDER! 


If  there's  one  thing  women  fool  themselves  about, 
it's  face  powder  shades. 

Many  women  select  face  powder  tints  on  the 
wrong  basis  altogether.  They  try  to  get  a  face 
powder  that  simply  matches  their  type  instead  of 
one  that  enhances  or  flatters  it. 

Any  actress  will  tell  you  that  certain  stage  lights 
can  make  you  look  older  or  younger.  The  same 
holds  true  for  face  powder  shades.  One  shade  can 
make  you  look  ten  to  twenty  years  older  while 
another  can  make  you  look  years  younger. 

It's  a  common  saying  that  brunettes  look  older 
than  blondes.  There  is  no  truth  in  it.  The  reason 
for  the  statement  is  that  many  brunettes  make  a 
mistake  in  the  shade  of  the  face  powder  they  use. 
They  simply  choose  a  brunette  face  powder  shade 
or  one  that  merely  matches  their  type  instead  of 
one  that  goes  with  the  tone  of  their  skin.  A  girl  may 
be  a  brunette  and  still  have  an  olive  or  white  skin. 

One  of  Five  Shades  is  the 
Right  Shade! 

Colorists  will  tell  you  that  the  idea  of  numberless 
shades  of  face  powder  is  all  wrong.  They 
will  tell  you  that  only  five  shades  are  neces- 
sary and  that  one  of  these  shades  will  flatter 
your  tone  of  skin. 

I  have  proved  this  principle.  I  know  that 
five  shades  will  suffice.  Therefore,  I  make 
Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  in  only  five  shades. 
One  of  these  five  shades,  I  know,  will  prove 
just  the  right  shade  for  you.  It  will  prove 
your  most  becoming  and  flattering. 

I  want  you  to  find  out  if  you  are  using  the 


right  shade  of  face  powder  for  your  skin.  I  want 
you  to  find  out  if  the  shade  you  are  using  is  making 
you  look  older  or  younger. 

One  Way  to  Tell! 

There  is  only  one  way  to  find  out  and  this  is  to  try 
all  five  shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder  — and 
that  is  what  I  want  you  to  do  at  my  expense. 

One  of  these  shades,  you  will  find,  will  instantly 
prove  the  right  shade  for  you.  One  will  immedi- 
ately make  you  look  years  younger.  You  won't  have 
to  be  told  that.  Your  mirror  will  cry  it  aloud  to  you. 

Write  today  for  all  the  five  shades  of  Lady  Esther 
Face  Powder  that  I  offer  free  of  charge  and  obliga- 
tion. Make  the  shade  test  before  your  mirror. 
Notice  how  instantly  the  right  shade  tells  itself. 
Mark,  too,  how  soft  and  smooth  my  face  powder  is ; 
also,  how  long  it  clings. 

Mail  Coupon 

One  test  will  reveal  that  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder 
is  a  unique  face  powder,  unparalleled  by  anything 
in  face  powders  you  have  ever  known. 

Mail  the  coupon  or  a  letter  today  for  the  free  sup- 
ply of  all  five  shades  that  I  offer:  I  will  also  send  you 
a  7-days'  supply  of  my  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


FREE 


(  You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (23) 
Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  liberal  supply  of  all  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also  a  7-days'  supply  of 
your  Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 

Name  


City_ 


i  // you  lire  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ont.) 
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9  The  impression  you  give  others  concerns 
you!  That's  why  Dew  concerns  you  too  .  .  . 
You  can't  possibly  be  your  most  attractive 
self  uniess  you  keep  your  underarms  dry  and 
dainty  —  absolutely  odorless.  Dew  is  sure 
protection.  Dew's  cction  is  gentle,  instant  and 
lasting.  When  you  u;e  Dew,  you  know  your 
underarms  are  sweet  and  dainty,  your  dresses 
and  coat-linings  are  free  from  stains,  odors 
and  wrinkles  Using  Cew  is  really  economical 
— one  small  bottle  lasts  for  months  ...  At  any 
deportment  d-jg  or  chain  store. 


sfcvv/^  KFrP  WIRES 
^vfilfaOFF  FLOOR 

»™       fSlI      S  (LA/V^ps  AND  radio) 

push  ^LiPExicrasiiifeM 


Henry  A.  Rost, 
Managing  Director 

George  Suter, 
Resident  Manager 


FAVORITE 
of 
RADIO 
HEADLINERS, 

the  Savoy-Plaza 
is  noted  for  the 
charm  and  spar- 
kle of  its  atmos- 
phere, for  its  un- 
excelled cuisine, 
for  service  that 
rivals  the  smooth- 
ness and  perfec- 
tion of  a  star  per- 
formance . . .  Con- 
venienttoCBSand 
NBCstudios,smart 
shops,  theatres, 
and  night  "spots" 
...Singlerooms,$5, 
$6,  $7.  Double 
rooms,  $7,  $8,  $9 
Suites  from  $10. 
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Overlooking 
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Why  -fllte  Jlytnan  Wont  Wed 


(Continued  from  page  45) 


she  returned  to  New  York  to  star  in  a 
Broadway  musical. 

But  now  Eleanor  was  famous.  She  no 
longer  was  a  struggling  kid.  She  was  a 
star,  a  real  professional — and  Abe,  you 
will  recall,  has  said  he  does  not  feel  that 
any  marriage  with  a  professional  could 
be  successful.  He  couldn't  selfishly  ask 
Eleanor  to  give  up  her  career.  Perhaps, 
it  wouldn't  have  done  any  good.  But  defi- 
nitely, after  Eleanor  became  famous, 
things  weren't  the  same.  Eleanor  gave 
Abe  back  his  gorgeous  ring,  but  they  are 
still  the  greatest  of  friends. 

"Of  course,"  Abe  said  with  resignation, 
"I  guess  as  long  as  my  career  lasts,  I'll 
always  be  reading  in  the  papers  I'm  in 
love  with  this  girl  or  that  girl.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  will  be  that  I've  taken  her 
once  to  a  night  club — but  that  seems  to 


be  enough  to  start  the  gossips  talking. 

"Now  wait  and  watch — you'll  see  in  the 
paper  one  of  these  days  that  Abe  Lyman 
is  in  the  throes  of  another  romance !" 

Abe  pondered  morosely. 

"Women!"  he  exclaimed  at  length. 
"Say,  when  I  do  have  any  time  left  over 
from  my  work.  I'd  rather  use  it  to  see  a 
baseball  game  or  a  prize  fight,  or  to  play 
golf  with  the  boys." 

Abe  Lyman,  Lothario  of  Broadway, 
speaking ! 

"Well,  you'll  retire  someday.  Won't 
you  think  of  marriage  then?"  I  asked. 

"Retire!  Ha,  ha!  That's  a  hot  one!" 
Abe  laughed.  "When  I  retire,  I'll  be  so 
old  nobody  would  want  me.  When  I  re- 
tire— voluntarily,  that  is — it'll  be  because 
the  baton  keeps  getting  tangled  up  in  my 
whiskers." 


Mayor  Frank  Shaw,  of  Los  Angeles,  congratulates  Sam  Hayes,  The  Richfield 
Reporter,  upon  the  1500th  consecutive  broadcast  of  his  nightly  news  program. 
Sam  never  has  missed  a  broadcast,  and  never  has  "blown  up"  in  his  lines. 
In  addition  to  his  runner  up  record,  as  second  to  Amos  and  Andy  in  point 
of  endurance  on  the  air,  Sam  is  a  record  contract-performer.  His  arrange- 
ments with  his  sponsor  are  made  under  a  three-year  agreement. 
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gave  me  the  best  they  had,  whether  they 
could  afford  it  or  not — and  never  would 
accept  a  dime.  They'd  be  insulted  if  I 
offered  them  anything — I  had  to  get  around 
it  by  leaving  something  when  they  weren't 
looking." 

In  this  way,  he  came  to  know  intimately 
their  way  of  life,  their  dialect,  their  philos- 
ophy, the  strength  and  fineness  of  their 
simple  code.  And  these  contacts  and  this 
sympathetic  understanding  were  shared  by 
Chester  Lauck. 

In  these  days,  of  course,  they  had  no 
thought  beyond  their  own  businesses,  but 
in  their  spare  time  they  did  enjoy  amateur 
theatricals  and  soon  found  themselves  a 
popular  team  at  local  entertainments. 

They  had  reason  to  be  pleased  with  their 
success  in  a  show  which  they  put  on  to 
raise  money  for  people  left  destitute  and 
homeless  by  a  flood,  in  1931,  but  still  they 
did  not  think  of  themselves  as  actors.  How- 
ever their  fame  spread  and  when  the  Hot 
Springs  radio  station  decided  to  feature 
a  Mena  Day  program,  the  Mena  Lions' 
Club — president,  Chester  Lauck — accepted 
the  invitation. 

On  the  way  to  that  broadcast,  which  was 
to  prove  such  a  turning  point  in  their 
lives,  young  Lauck  and  Goff  decided  that 
they'd  try  something  a  little  different.  They 
had  been  putting  on  blackface  acts,  but 
they  knew  a  sudden  desire  to  do  something 


different,  something  original,  something 
entirely  their  own.  hive  minutes  before 
the  broadcast,  the  idea  still  was  nebulous 
but  persistent  and  when  the  announcer 
asked  them  what  they  intended  to  call 
themselves,  they  decided  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  on  Lutn  and  Abner. 

Unalarmed  by  the  mike,  or  by  their  lack 
of  preparation,  the  boys  went  on  the  air 
and  chattered  inspiiedly  in  the  manner  of 
the  people  they  were  familiar  with — the 
farmers  who  loved  to  gather  and  philoso- 
phize about  the  stove  of  the  nearest  gen- 
eral store.  Thus  hum  and  Abner — and 
Pine  Ridge — were  born  ! 

That  first  broadcast  led  to  an  invitation 
to  do  a  series  of  nine — and  the  young  gro- 
cery salesman  and  the  automobile  finance 
man  had  fojmd  a  new  thrill  in  life ! 

The  fan  response  to  that  first  program, 
which  led  the  Hot  Springs  station  to  ex- 
tend the  invitation,  was  but  a  small  in- 
dication of  what  hum  and  Abner  were  to 
mean  to  a  constantly  increasing  public. 

Their  career  hasn't  been  all  smooth  sail- 
ing— they  have  had  different  sponsors  and 
have  been  limited  to  small  stations  and 
few  outlets,  but  the  boys  never  have  wav- 
ered in  their  determination  or  in  their 
sincerity,  either  in  days  of  adversity  or 
in  these  pleasanter  days  of  well-earned 
fame  and  success. 

"It  isn't  just  comedy  we  want  to  put 


over,"  Chester  Lauck  explained.  "I  think, 
if  we  have  done  anything  to  be  proud  of, 
it  is  just  that  we  have  created  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  small-town  people.  City 
people  used  the  term  'hick'  in  a  deroga- 
tory way — and  the  radio  public  thought 
that  all  performers  who  came  out  of  the 
hills  were  hillbillies  and  yodelers.  Well, 
we  tried  to  give  them  a  different  picture — 
to  show  them  that  country  people  get  more 
out  of  life,  that  they  aren't  to  be  pitied — 
that  they  are  the  salt  of  the  earth!" 

"Well,"  said  Norris  Goff,  and  it  was  a 
long-drawn,  appreciative  well,  "that  was 
a  long  speech,  for  you !"  He  laughed,  but 
turned  to  me,  all  seriousness  again.  "It 
is  true,  just  the  same — they  spend  more 
time  building  a  life  than  a  fortune.  They 
have  high  ideals — they  care  about  their 
honor,  their  reputation  in  the  community. 
We  forget  that  sort  of  thing,  living  in  a 
city  where  nobody  knows1  us  and  nobody 
cares." 

"They're  the  backbone  of  the  country," 
Lauck  chimed  in.  "Their  vocabulary  may 
be  limited,  but  they  are  keen-minded,  they 
have  their  wits  about  them." 

"And  they  can  say  more  with  one  word 
— get  more  shades  of  meaning,  more  vari- 
ations in  the  one  word  well,  for  instance, 
than  you  could  imagine.  They  can  say  a 
whole  sentence  with  it !  And  they  feel 
deeply,  borrow  everyone's  sorrow — " 
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When  you  Melt  away  dead  skin  cells 
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YOU  really  have  the  softest  skin  imag- 
inable. If  you'd  only  bring  it  out!  Its 
true  softness  is  hidden  by  dull,  dead  cells — 
which  you  yourself  can  melt  away. 

Day  after  day,  your  skin  is  drying  out. 
Little  cells  are  forever  shriveling  into  dry, 
flaky  bits — mean  "powder  catchers"!  But 
(you  can  smooth  your  skin  instantly — with  a 
keratolytic  cream  (Vanishing  Cream)! 

A  distinguished  dermatologist  says: 
r'When  a  keratolytic  cream  (Vanishing 
Cream)  touches  the  skin,  an  instant  soften- 
ing takes  place.  Dried -out  surface  cells  melt 

Outer  Skin 
(Magnified) 
Right  on  top, 
'i\'^p^=r^3^^&  you   Bee  the 
PBrwQHw*^  dead  surface 

cells.  They  hide  the  young  un- 
derlying cells  ...  In  time,  Bake 
loose  and  "catch"  powder. 


away.  Young  underlying  cells  come  into 
view.  The  skin  quickly  acquires  smooth- 
ness and  fine  texture." 

Try  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  with  the 
coupon  below.  See  how  it  puts  an  end  to 
roughness,  an  end  to  powder  trouble. 
Starts  you  toward  a  young,  fine-textured 
skin!  Apply  it  twice  a  day  .  .  . 

For  a  smooth  make-up  — Always  before 
you  put  on  make-up,  film  your  skin  with 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  More  than  a  pow- 
der base,  it  melts  away  flaky  bits  .  .  .  leaves 
your  skin  smooth.  Make-up  goes  on  evenly 
with  a  "beauty -salon"  finish! 

Overnight  for  lasting  softness  —  Every 
night  after  your  regular  cleansing,  spread 
Pond's  Vanishing  Cream  on  your  face, 
hands,  elbows.  It  isn't  greasy,  won't  show. 


MtSS  Wendy  Morgan,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Fellowes  Morgan,  Jr.,  New  York:  "I  smooth  my 
skin  with  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream.  Make-up  looks  smart!" 

Just  goes  on  invisibly  .  .  .  melting  away 
every  last  roughness,  softening  your  skin 
the  whole  night  through! 


8-Piece 
Package 


POND'S,  Dept.  F138  Clinton  Conn. 
Rush  8-piece  package  containing  spe- 
cial tube  of  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream, 
generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 
I  enclose  lOf  for  postage  and  packing. 


Name- 


Street- 
City— 


State- 


Copyright.  1936.  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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NEW  CREAM  MASCARA 

Needs  no  water  to  apply  .  .  .  really  waterproof! 


TATTOO  YOUR  EYELASHES 

Tattoo  them  with  this  smooth, 
new  cream  mascara  and  they  will 
instantly  look  twice  their  real  length 
...with  a  lovely,  coaxing  curl. 
Smooth  Tattoo  instead  of  old- 
fashioned  mascara . .  Tattoo  . .  the ' 
South  Sea  enchantress'  own  way 
of  achieving  truly  glamorous  eyes. 
More  waterproof  than  liquid  dark- 
eners;  won't  run  or  smear.  Far 
easier  to  apply  than  cake  mascaras.  Won't  smart. 
Harmless.  Actually  makes  lashes  soft  instead  of 
brittle.  Complete  with  brush  in  smart,  rubber- 
lined  satin  vanity. ..  50c ...  at  your  favorite  store. 


TATTOO 


Switch  fo- 

ZiP 

CREAM  DEODORANT 


tor 
overcoming 

BODY 

ODORS. 

MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY 
THE  BEST  TO  BE  HAD  ^ndiag 
Gives  complete  '"X  ^ast?ng  Harmless  to 


If  you  are  dissatisfied  with  your  hair  inquire  into  unique 
French  method  KNOGRAY.  Any  shade  from  one  bottle. 
Not  a  restorer.  Colors  roots  perfectly. Can't  fade.  Permits  Perm. 
Wave.  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  from  anything  you  have 

known.  Free  Book.  Madame  Turmel,  Dept.  8B,  2S6W.31stSl,N.Y.C. 


#  Mcrcolized  Wax  gently  melts  oft*  faded,  dis- 
colored outer  skin.  Reveals  the  velvety-smooth, 
soft,  beautiful  undcrskin.  Blemishes  disappear. 

Mercolized  Wax  is  a  complete  beauty  treatment 
in  a  single  cream.  Contains  everything  your  skin 
needs.  Cleanses.  Softens.  Beautifies.  Protects. 

Start  using  Mercolized  Wax  tonight.  Win  new 
skin  loveliness.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  the 
hidden  beauty  of  any  complexion. 
TTSE  Saiollte  Astringent— a  refreshing  stimulating 
skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age  lines. 
Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  olllness.  Dissolve 
Saxollte  In  one-half  pint  witch  hazel.  Use  dally. 
TRY  Phelactlne— the  "different"  hair  remover. 
1  Takes  off  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 
Simple  to  use.  Odorless.  Thoroughly  reliable. 
At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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Four  of  radio's  smoothest  voices — those  of  Morton  Downey  and  the  Pickens 
sisters — who  sing  for  the  Evening  in  Paris  night  club  of  the  air  over  NBC. 
But  there's  no  cover  charge  to  hear  these  singers,  Mondays  at  8:30  p.  m. 


"They  are  pessimists  to  the  last  ditch," 
Lauck  agreed,  "but  their  sympathy  is  real, 
sincere." 

"Well,  their  lives  are  serious,  they  have 
plenty  to  worry  about — weather  and  crops 
and  never  much  money,"  Goff  summarized. 
"That's  why  our  sketches  have  to  have  a 
serious  side,  to  be  true  to  life." 

"And  the  seriousness  accentuates  the 
comedy,"  his  partner  contributed.  "Makes 
the  comedy  stand  out,  gives  body  to  the 
sketch,  makes  the  characters  more  real ! 
And  we  feel  as  if  they  really  did  exist — " 

"That's  why  we  don't  use  gags,"  Goff 
said.  "Fans  send  them  in — good  ones,  too 
— but  our  people  don't  talk  that  way." 

No,  such  people  as  Lum  and  Abner, 
Dick  Huddlcston,  Squire  Skimp,  Ccdric 
Weehunt,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  would 
have  nothing  but  contempt  for  such  arti- 
ficial wit.  Theirs  is  a  deeper,  more  sig- 
nificant wit — and  wisdom.  And  for  real 
humor,  give  me  one  of  Lum  Ed'ards'  say- 
ings— and  Abner's  perplexed  and  queru- 
lous "Hunhf"  and  his  disgusted:  "If  you'd 
just  say  what  you  mean  and  not  alius  talk 
so  literary,  Lum!"  Or,  again,  Abner's  low- 
voiced  comments  while  Lum  is  talking 
over  the  party  wire ! 

Chester  Lauck  plays  Lum,  Crandpappy 
Spears  (he  describes  the  latter  as  "mostly 
a  despicable  little  wart,  but  you  overlook  it 


because  of  his  years")  and  the  inimitable 
Cedric  Weehunt,  the  town's  dull  boy. 

"You  find  one  like  him  in  every  town," 
Goff  said :  "Not  half-witted,  but  just  slow 
— good  at  collecting  bees  or  sawing  wood 
or  telling  you  where  and  how  to  find  the 
best  trout  or  get  the  most  birds,  but  not 
so  good  at  books." 

Norris  Goff  plays  Abner  Peabody, 
Squire  Skimp  and  the  real  hero  of  these 
little  sketches,  Dick  Huddleston.  Dick  is 
a  grand  character,  steady,  honest,  generous 
and  understanding.  He  gives  balance, 
gives  weight  to  the  program.  The  real 
Dick,  in  Waters,  Arkansas,  is  a  great 
power  for  good  in  his  community — and 
incidentally  he  gets  a  great  deal  of  pleas 
ure  out  of  his  career  as  a  radio  star  by 
proxy  and  even  has  a  heavy  fan  mail !  A 
few  years  ago,  young  Norris  Goff  was 
selling  him  groceries  for  his  general  store 
and  now  he  is  proud  to  be  the  inspiration, 
almost  the  mainspring  of  this  delightful 
program. 

And  that,  I  think,  brings  us  to  one  thing 
the  boys  deserve  greatest  credit  for — they 
have  put  all  these  people,  the  one  real,  the 
others  imaginary  but  more  or  less  based 
on  people  they  have  known,  before  the 
public  without  offending  anyone.  Their 
created  characters  arc  so  true  to  life, 
not  satirized  or  made  fun  of.  but  straight- 
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forward,  lionest-to-goodness  people.  The 
very  same  sort  of  people  who  willingly 
drive  many  miles  from  their  own  outlying 
farms,  to  witness  a  performance  by  Lum 
and  Abner  at  the  nearest  theatre.  (Each 
week-end,  they  make  personal  appearances 
in  vaudeville  in  towns  in  West  Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana.) 

Recently,  as  they  were  leaving  a  small- 
town theatre  after  their  show,  they  over- 
heard a  farmer  say :  "Well,  I  drove  in 
forty  miles  to  see  'em — and  I'm  glad  I 
done  it." 

To  them,  that  is  the  highest  praise.  And 
they  have  had  fans  drive  a  hundred  and 
even  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  see  them! 

Of  course  you  picture  Lum  and  Abncr 
as  two  old  codgers,  warming  themselves, 
with  their  friends,  beside  the  pot-bellied 
stove  of  the  Jot  'Em  Down  store.  It  is 
something  of  a  shock  to  find  instead  two 
good-looking  young  men  in  a  shiny  office 
with  modernistic  furniture — white-leather- 
covered,  low-slung  chairs  with  pipes  for 
legs —  instead  of  cracker  barrels  to  sit  on! 
And  white  walls  and  a  blue  carpet,  instead 
of  sawdust  on  the  floor  and  dusty  shelves 
piled  high  with  package  goods.  .  .  . 

And  can  that  tall  chap  with  curly  black 
hair  and  snappy  blue  eyes  be  the  deep- 
voiced,  slow-spoken  Lum?  And  is  this 
likeable  lad,  short  and  blond,  hardly  more 
than  a  boy,  the  querulous  old  fellow  with 
the  high-pitched  voice  and  the  silly  laugh 
— Abner  Peabody  himself? 

But  they  have  more  in  common  with 
their  characters  than  appears  on  the  sur- 
face. .  .  . 

Their  characterizations  are  cleverly 
drawn,  cleverly  portrayed — they  have  given 
as  many  as  eighteen  characterizations  in 
one  fifteen-minute  broadcast,  and  fifty  over 
a  period  of  time,  and  it  is  amazing  how 
clearly  differentiated,  how  distinct  each 
character  is. 

They  don't  write  their  script  until  the 
day  it  is  to  be  broadcast,  don't  plot  their 
story  in  advance,  but  they  have  found  that 
writing  it  out  does  enable  them  to  give 
a  smoother  broadcast. 

"Lum  is  the  stenographer,"  Abner 
laughed,  "but  we  work  it  out  together.  We 


Debonair  and  smiling,  Walter  Woolf 
King,  the  singing  host  of  the  Fly- 
ing Red  Horse  Tavern,  broadcasts 
every  Friday.  He  also  stars  in  Sigmund 
Romberg's    operetta,    May  Wine. 


BECAUSE  KOTEX  CAN'T  CHAFE  .  .  . 
CAN'T  FAIL  .  .  .  CAN'T  SHOW 


CAN'T  CHAFE 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are  cushioned 
in  a  special,  soft,  downy  cotton 
to  prevent  chafing  and  irritation. 
Thus  Wondersoft  Kotex  provides 
lasting  comfort  and  freedom.  But 
sides  only  are  cushioned  —  the  cen- 
ter surface  is  free  to  absorb. 


Kotex  has  a  special  "Equalizer 
center  whose  channels  guide  mois- 
ture evenly  the  whole  length  of  the 
pad.  Gives  "body"  but  not  bulk  — 
prevents  twisting  and  roping.  The 
filler  of  Kotex  is  actually  5  TIMES 
more  absorbent  than  cotton. 


CAN'T  SHOW 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are 
flattened  and  tapered  to  provide 
absolute  invisibility.  Even  the  sheer- 
est dress,  the  closest-fitting  gown, 
reveals  no  telltale  lines  or  wrinkles. 


THREE  TYPES  OF  KOTEX 

1.  REGULAR— IN  THE  BLUE  BOX  — For  the 
ordinary  needs  of  most  women. 

2.  JUNIOR  —  IN  THE  GREEN  BOX  — Some- 
what narrower  —  when  less  protection  is 
needed. 

3.  SUPER  — IN  THE  BROWN  BOX  —  Extra 
layers  give  extra  protection,  yet  no  longer 
or  wider  than  Regular. 


WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A  SANITARY  NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cotton) 
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TEN  MINUTES  TO  PICK 
NAIL  POLISH. . . 


*T4mv  mucft 
ttiite  cm, 

TflLCUITI 
▼  POWDER? 


Don't  hurry. ..  be 
just  as  fussy  about 
Talcum  Powder  as 
you  are  of  any  cosmetic. 
You're  safe  if  you  insist 
on  Lander's  Blended 
Talc  —  nothing  purer! 
Take  your  pick  of  these  5 
ExclusiveDouble-Blends: 

Lilacs  &  Roses 
Lavender  &  Pine 
Sweet  Pea&Gardenia 
Orchids  &  Orange 

Blossom 
Carnation  &  Lily  0' 

the  Valley 


fe-ACS 


10 


ch  blend  protecied 
by  U.  S.  copvrieh< 

AT  DIME 
STORES 


Land  er 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


New  DeLuxe  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  instantly 
relieve  pain  of  corns,  callouses  and  bunions; 
put  you  at  ease  in  new  or  tight  shoes;  stop 
their  nagging  pressing  or  rubbing  on  your  feet 
and  toes  and  prevent  tender  spots  and  blisters. 
Separate  Medicated  Disks  are  included  for 
safely  removing  corns  or  callouses.  Accept 
no  substitutes.  Sold  everywhere. 

DfScholls  lino  pads 


J?et  u5  treat  you 

TO  THESE  3  LIPSTICKS 


Till  out  coupon 
ana  mail  TODAY 


FREE  . .  .  your  chance  to  discover 
new  allure  by  finding  the  right 
shade  for  your  lips!  Three  full  trial 
sizes  of  the  famous  Rejuvia  Lip- 
stick .  .  each  in  a  new  seductive 
color  . .  sent  upon  receipt  of  10tf 
in  stamps  to  cover  mailing  cost. 
For  beauty's  sake,  ACT  NOW! 


Rejuvia 


REJUVIA  BEAUTY  LABS.,  DEPT.B.  39S  B'WAY,  N.Y.C. 
Send  me  3  trial  size  lipsticks;  enclosed 
find  10c  (Stamps  or  Coin)  for  mailing  cost. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


just  get  together  and  begin  to  talk  as  those 
two  old  fellows  would — we  even  think  like 
them,  it  seems." 

"One  thing  just  leads  to  another,"  Lum 
continued.  "And  it  seems  more  spontane- 
ous to  have  the  thing  unravel  itself,  than 
to  have  it  all  plotted  out." 

The  boys  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
folks  back  home  and  make  trips  whenever 
possible  for  'local  color'  and  to  refresh 
their  dialect.  And  you  can  see  that  they 
have  kept  their  love  for  simple  things,  that 
Pine  Ridge  means  more  to  them  than  Chi- 
cago ! 

"I'd  leave  right  now,"  Abner  confessed, 
"for  some  home-cooked  chicken  and  fresh 
vegetables — but  do  you  know  what  they'd 
give  me  if  they  knew  I  was  coming? 
Chicken  is  everyday  grub  to  them — they'd 
hike  down  to  the  store  and  lay  in  a  supply 
of  canned  goods  and  give  me  my  dinner 
all  out  of  cans !  That's  a  real  dinner,  a 
party  dinner  to  them !" 

But  these  are  busy  days,  with  a  heavy, 
unvarying  schedule,  so  the  trips  to  Mena 
or  Waters  have  to  be  made  singly,  leaving 
the  other  to  carry  on  the  program  alone. 
Consequently,  they  don't  get  there  very 
often,  but  it  all  remains  vivid  in  their 
minds  and  in  their  sketches. 


Coming  to  the  office  at  2  p.  M.  or  there- 
abouts, they  attend  to  fan  mail  and  to  the 
writing  of  their  evening's  script.  Then 
they  broadcast  at  7 :30  p.  m.,  Eastern 
Standard  Time,  and  again  at  9:15  p.m. 
for  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  just  leaves 
time  in  between  for  their  family  and  so- 
cial life.  Both  boys  are  married,  to 
Arkansas  girls,  and  the  Laucks  have  two 
little  girls,  the  Goffs  a  little  boy. 

They  like  best  to  work  without  an  au- 
dience, believing  that  any  actor  uncon- 
sciously plays  to  the  studio  audience  if 
one  is  present. 

"I  prefer  to  have  the  audience  listen  in 
through  a  knothole'!"'  Lauck  said. 

"We  assume  the  different  characters  as 
we  play,"  Goff  commented.  "For  instance, 
when  Chet  is  Lum,  he  rears  back  and 
makes  himself,  as  well  as  his  voice  big, 
and  when  he  plays  Grandpappy  Spears,  he 
hunches  himself  up  and  twists  his  face — 
we  don't  have  to  worry  about  how  we'd 
look  to  an  audience  and  it  helps  in  our 
characterization." 

"We  do  our  own  sound  effects,  too," 
Lauck  added,  "as  far  as  possible." 

"What  about  such  an  audience  as  you 
had  in  Radio  City?"  I  queried,  reminding 
them  of  their  trip  to  Xew  York  this  win- 


Harriet  Hilliard,  glamour  girl  of  radio  and  a  recent  success  in  motion  pictures, 
is  reported  to  be  headed  straight  for  screen  stardom.  She  is  heard  Sunday 
evenings  at  7:30  p.  m.  on  the  Bakers  Broadcast,  with  Onie  Nelson,  orchestra 
leader   and    Harriet's    husband,    and    Robert    L.   (Believe-it-or-Not)  Ripley. 
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Gertrude  Berg  is  at  home  in  the 
kitchen.  Also  she  is  wife,  mother, 
pianist,    singer,    writer  and  actress. 

ter  and  their  appearance  on  the  Magic  Key 
program. 

"We  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  them 
— just  turned  our  backs  to  them  and  went 
on  with  our  show." 

They  have  little  spare  time,  but  both 
are  golf  enthusiasts  and  get  in  as  much  of 
this  fascinating  sport  as  they  can  in  the 
summer.  And  enjoy  tennis  and  swimming. 

"And  I  am  a  boat  enthusiast,"  Norris 
GofT  contributed,  "that  is,  I  have  a  boat 
— if  that  makes  you  an  enthusiast!" 

While  they  were  in  New  York,  they 
went  aboard  the  Monarch,  Bermuda  liner, 
and  were  as  strongly  tempted  to  run  away 
as  they  have  ever  been  in  their  lives. 

"They  almost  had  to  smoke  me  off," 
Goff  confessed.  "I  just  wanted  someone 
to  say  one  cross  word !" 

But  the  cross  word  was  unspoken,  and 
they  returned  perforce  to  Chicago,  where 
they  have  continued  to  be  very  much  on 
the  job. 

Since  the  early  days  when  they  were 
on  the  air  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  Company  and  later  when 
they  put  on  a  local  show  for  Ford  dealers 
and  subsequently  for  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  the  boys  have  been  gratified  by 
a  constantly  increasing  audience.  But  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Horlick,  of  the  Horlick 
Malted  Milk  Corporation,  to  prove  himself 
a  real  fan  and  to  bring  the  boys  to  a  wider 
public. 

Under  the  Ford  sponsorship,  Lum  and 
Abn-er  had  been  featured  in  the  opening 
program  at  Radio  City,  but  at  that  time, 
and  for  some  months  under  the  Horlick 
sponsorship,  their  broadcasts  were  limited 
to  western  outlets.  Mr.  Horlick,  however, 
was  instrumental  in  forming  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  System,  so  that  this  program 

I   might  have  better  distribution. 

And  the  grand  consequence  of  that  is 
that,  wherever  you  are,  you  have  but  to 

1  turn  your  dial  at  the  proper  hour,  and  the 
soft  strains  of  Eleanor  and  the  brisk  and 
kindly  voice  of  Carlton  Brickert  will  trans- 

I  port  you  swiftly  to  Pine  Ridge,  and  to 
the  Jot  'Em  Down  Store,  where  those  grand 
old  fellows,  Lum  and  Abner,  and  their 
amusing,  heart-warming  friends,  will  give 
you  a  cheery  welcome ! 
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Sani-Flush  is  made  on  purpose  to  clean 
toilets.  It  carries  away  unsightly  spots  and 
stains.  It  removes  ugly  incrustations.  And 
— more  than  that — Sani-Flush  purifies  the 
unseen  trap  that  no  other  cleaning-method 
can  reach. 

Sani-Flush  is  sure-death  to  toilet  odors 
and  germs.  Just  sprinkle  a  little  in  the  bowl. 
(Follow  directions  on  the  can.)  Flush  the 
toilet.  That's  the  end  of  it.  Porcelain  glistens 
like  new.  Odors  disappear.  Dangerous  germs 
are  banished, 

Sani-Flush  saves  you  all  unpleasant  work. 
It  is  perfectly  safe.  Sani-Flush  is  also  effective 
for  cleaning  automobile  radiators  (directions 
on  can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  hardware, 
and  five-and-ten-cent  stores — 25  and  10 
cent  sizes.  The  Hygienic 
Products  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio. 


ami-Flush 


CLEANS  TOILET  BOWLS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


BANISH     PIMP  LES 


No,  1— an  tmii- 

II.--  preparation  that  has  auc- 
i 1  '  '!'■']  in  cuk"  considered  al- 
hopelcMst 
Don't  confuse  ELEAROL 
Acne  Lotion  No.  1  with  or- 
dinary preparations.  It  works 
amaainiclv  fast  because  it  is 
n pounded  of  costly  incred- 
ts  aimilar  to  those  prescribed 
and  time  again  by  akin 
specialists!  Send  lOe  lor  (encroua 
sited  sample. 
You  can  make  up  your  mind  ri*ht  now 
to  banish  pimples  and  acne — and  clear 
up  your  akin!  Send  for  this  dclight- 
tully  frnnrant.  creamy  whit*  lotion 
— pleasant  to  use — not  sticky — 
not  creasy — won't  stain  bed 
etcluaively  by  NU  SKIN  LABORATORIES.  Inc. 
)DAY  with  your  name  and  address,  for  a  full  4  oi. 

We  prepay  postage.    Your  money  refunded 
lv  satisfied  after  3  application^  


u.  s.  ^  " 

Government 

*     JOBS'  * 


START 


^1260  fos2 100  Year 


Men-Women 

Get  ready 
immediately. 

Common  educa- 
tion usually 
sufficient. 

Mail  Coupon 
today  sure. 

on 


/      FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE 
'      Dept.  J  321.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

f     Sirs.  Hush  to  me  without  charge 
<1)  32-page  book  with  list  of  many 
U.  S.  Government  Big  Pay  Jobs. 
(2)  Tell  me  how  to  get  one  of  these 
lobs. 

/  Name  

/  Address  
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(Continued  from  page  26) 


look  at  Bing  and  they  think  of  their 
George.  Perhaps  they've  been  wishing 
that  George's  hair  might  be  dark  and 
sleek  like,  say  George  Raft's.  But  Bing's 
hair  is  not  sleek  and  dark.  Bing's  hair  is 
just  American-colored  hair  like — well,  like 
George's.  They've  been  thinking,  critically, 
that  George's  eyes  were  too  pale,  too  blue. 
Well,  but  Bing's  eyes  are  pale  and  blue, 
too.  By  the  time  they  get  through,  George 
has  had  quite  a  build-up.  They  feel  a 
good  deal  more  satisfied  with  George. 
George  might  be  very  much  like  Bing — 
if  George  could  only  sing.  But,  after  all, 
they  can  always  listen  to  Bing  singing,  so 
it's  all  right. 

"Yes,  there  is  definitely  something  in 
the  sound  of  the  voice  which  has  more 


to  do  with  love  than  we  know  of.  It  is 
the  sound,  that  throaty,  peculiar  little  some- 
thing in  Bing's  voice  which  has  netted 
and  snared  the  feminine  hearts  of  the 
world.  It  is  something  masterful  and  ten- 
der and  grave  and  stern  in  Nelson's  voice 
which  has  accomplished  the  same,  in  his 
way.  Girls  fell  in  love  with  Nelson — girls 
fell  in  love  with  Bing  before  they  ever 
saw  them.  The  voice  told  them  all  they 
needed  to  know,  gave  them  all  they  needed 
to  have  .  .  . 

"Of  course  I'm  really  more  interested 
in  women  on  the  air  than  I  am  in  men. 
Especially  in  women  singers.  Lily  Pons 
and  Grace  Moore  and  Gladys  Swarthout 
and  Margaret  Speaks  .  .  .  women  who  are 
doing  my  sort  of  thing.    I  always  listen 


Here  are  The  Landt  Trio  and  White,  whose  songs  and  comedy  have  been 
heard  for  the  past  seven  years  on  NBC  morning  programs.  Top  left,  Howard 
White,  the  accompanist.  At  his  right,  Dan  Landt,  bass  baritone.  Below  are 
Jack  and  Karl  Landt,  tenors.  They  are  on  the  air  each  week-day  at  8:45  a.  m. 
E.S.T.  over  an  NBC  network,  and  each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  7:45  p.m. 
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to  them.  I  like  to  know  what  they  are 
singing,  and  how. 

"On  the  other  hand,  women's  speaking 
voices  on  the  air  are,  almost  all  of  them, 
strangely  unattractive.  Women  announc- 
ers, for  instance,"  groaned  Jeanette.  "They 
always  sound  as  though  they  were  giving 
lessons  in  diction — rather  prissy  lessons. 
Or  they  sound  as  though  they  had  just  come 
from  having  their  voices  placed.  They 
sound  irritating  and  unnatural  and  arti- 
ficial. I  suppose  it's  because  women  al- 
ways have  been  more  affected,  as  a  sex, 
than  men.  Most  of  us  have  little  affecta- 
tions of  one  sort  or  another,  gestures  or 
facial  expressions  or  tricks  of  speech  or 
something.  And  when  women  go  on  the  air, 
it  is  all  there — the  affectation — packed  into 
the  voice.  The  male  announcers  sound 
natural  and  convincing  and  earnest.  They 
have  something  to  say  and  they  say  it  and 
that  is  that. 

"Men,  as  a  rule,  are  more  popular  on 
the  air  than  women  are,  I  think.  There 
never  has  been  a  feminine  Bing  Crosby  nor 
a  feminine  rival  to  Rudy  Vallee.  I  doubt 
that  there  ever  will  be.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  young  men  are  not  the  fan  ma- 
terial young  women  are.  I  can't  imagine 
a  group  of  high  school  or  college  lads  clus- 
tered about  a  radio,  hanging  with  bated 
breath  and  beating  heart  on  every  tune  and 
tone  of  a  radio  crooneress.  An  isolated 
boy  here  and  there  might  have  a  crush  on 
some  radio  star  but  he  would  take  his 
crush  up  to  his  room  with  him  and  keep  it 
there,  in  secrecy.  He'd  never  infect  a 
group  with  it  ...  it  wouldn't  be  con- 
tagious. 

"As  to  that,  Bing  and  Rudy  never  have 


T 


The  candid  camera  caught  the  rarely 
photographed  Toscanini  In  action  at 
Carnegie  Hall  during  a  broadcast  of 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society. 

had  any  very  serious  rivals  among  their 
own  sex.  I  think  that  is  because  all  the 
other  crooners  imitate  them.  They  are 
not  original.  Every  band  in  the  country 
has  its  crooner  but  every  crooner  is  an 
imitator  of  Bing  and  Rudy  .  .  .  Some  day 
some  young  man  will  arise  with  something 
original  in  his  voice  and  then  we  will  have 
another  crooning  star  .  .  . 

"Honestly,  you  know,"  said  Jeanette, 
stretching   her   slim  length   on   the  pale 


green  couch,  "honestly,  I  didn't  expect  to 
go  on  and  on  like  this.  It's  really  presump- 
tuous of  me  to  be  talking  about  radio  at  all. 
I  know  so  very  little  about  it.  I've  had 
such  very  little  experience  on  the  air.  One 
broadcast  when  I  was  back  East.  A  guest 
hour,  very  seldom.  And  I  want  to  be  on 
the  air.  I  haven't,  you  see,  been  able  to 
broadcast  because  the  terms  of  my  contract 
forbid  it.  An  occasional  guest  hour  is 
permissible,  but  no  series.  I  can't  really 
broadcast.  I've  argued  about  it  with  the 
Front  Office.  At  first,  it  didn't  matter  so 
much  to  me.  I  was  intent  on  my  picture 
career.  I'm  still  intent  on  it.  But  now, 
I  want  to  be  on  the  air,  too.  I  want  terri- 
bly to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  some 
of  the  very  flattering  offers  which  come 
to  me — well,  almost  daily.  And  not  just 
because  of  the  money  offered. 

"I  want  to  be  on  the  air  because  I  like 
to  believe  that  a  whole  new  world  of  fans 
is  waiting  for  me.  Fans  who  never  have 
seen  me  on  the  screen  as  well  as  fans  who 
have.  Anyone  wants  to  make  new  friends. 
And  there  is,  I  think,  something  infinitely 
more  intimate  between  a  radio  star  and  his 
fans  than  there  is  between  a  movie  star 
and  his.  A  radio  performer  is  right  with 
the  fans.  I  would  feel,  on  the  air,  as  though 
I  were  right  in  the  kitchens  and  parlours 
and  bedrooms  of  my  fans.  I  would  be- 
come on  the  air,  a  part  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  home.  I  would  be  a  member  of 
the  family,  coming  home  at  eventide. 

"I  wouldn't  think,  for  instance,  of  miss- 
ing Ed  Wynn  when  he  broadcasts.  I  love 
him.  I  wouldn't  shut  him  off  any  more 
than  I  would  shut  the  front  door  in  the 
face  of  an  old  familiar  friend.   My  mother 
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This  Lovely  Clinging 
Face  Powder  Will  Help  You 
Play  Your  Part 


If  you  want  your  skin  to 
have  the  petal-smoothness 
that  will  tempt  his  touch  .  .  . 
try  the  flattering  face  powder 
that  Woodbury  skin  scien- 
tists prepare!  See  how  allur- 
ing it  will  make  you  look! 

For  Woodbury's  has  three 
very  special  virtues.  It  clings 
until  you  wash  it  off.  Its 
uniformly  fine  texture  and 
even  tone,  due  to  a  new, 
improved  process  of  blend- 
ing, make  this  lovely  pow- 


der invisible  against  your 
skin.  And  Woodbury's  does 
not  clog  the  pores... because  it 
lies  smoothly  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  skin.  Never 
sinks  down  into  the  pores  to 
stretch  or  coarsen  them.  ■ 

The  six  shades  harmonize 
with  the  true  skin  tones.  One 
suits  your  coloring  so  exactly 
that  it  will  make  you  look 
perfectly  natural,  yet  love- 
lier than  ever  before!  $1.00, 
50c,  25c,  10c. 
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FREE!  SIX  SKIN-BLOOM  SHADES 

(Enough  for  a  Week's  Trial) 

John  H.  Woodbury,  Inc.,  9166  Alfred  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  (In  Canada)  John  H.  Wood- 
bury, Ltd.,  Perth,  Ontario. 

(Paste  on  penny  postcard,  or  mail  in  envelope  NOW) 

Name  .  .  , 

Address  

&  1936.  John  H.  Woodbury.  Inc. 
AVOID  IMITATIONS.  Look  for  the  head  and  signature. 
John  H.   Woodbury.   Inc.,  on  all   Woodbury  products. 
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When  the  last  sweet  note  of  your 
favorite  program  has  faded  and 
you've  clicked  off  the  radio,  then, 
of  course,  it's  time  for  a  snack. 

Make  your  before-bedtime  meal 
a  bowl  of  crisp  Kellogg's  Corn 
Flakes.  These  golden  flakes  are 
wholesome,  delicious,  and  so  easy 
to  digest,  they  help  you  to  sleep 
soundly.  Every  grocer  sells  them 
and  the  price  is  low. 

• 

You'll  enjoy  these  programs: 
HOLLYWOOD   TALENT  PARADE 

Starring  Ben  Alexander — on  the  Mountain 
and    Pacific    Coast    N.  B.  C.    Red  Network 
Thursday  nights. 

KELLOGG'S    SINGING  LADY 

Every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  — 
5:30  to  5:45  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Basic  Blue 
Network. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


'I  Keep  My  Windows 


Spic  and  Span  with 

is*  clopay  yssss 

CLEVER  ME!  I've  found  that  15c  CLOP  AYS  look 
every  bit  as  rich  and  lovely  as  cosUy  shades.  And 
they're  so  inexpensive  I  simply  rip  them  off  the  rollers 
when  they're  soiled  and  attach  fresh  new  ones  in  a 
jiffy  with  that  patented  gummed  strip."  Try  it  your- 
self! Millions  now  use  15c  CLOPAYS!  They  wear 
amazingly — won't  crack,  fray  or  pinhole.  Variety  of 
smart  patterns  and  rich,  plain  colors.  Also  see  the  new 
15c  *  CLOPAY  LINTONE  that  "looks  like  cosily 
linen."  See  them  in  leading  5  &  10  and  neighborhood 
stores.  Write  for  FREE  COLOR  SAMPLES  to 
CLOPAY  CORP.,  1598  York  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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tunes  in,  regularly,  on  Myrt  and  Marge. 
We  always  listen  to  Burns  and  Allen. 
They're  not  just  entertainers  .  .  .  they're 
more  like  old  friends  who  drop  in  at  cer- 
tain times,  are  expected,  are  welcome  and 
are  painfully  missed  if  they  are  'de- 
tained.' 

"You  don't  have  to  be  visited  in  a  thea- 
tre, when  you  broadcast  you  are  there  in 
the  family  group.  I  want  to  be  in  the 
family  groups,  too.  And  this,"  said 
Jeanette  tersely,  "this  indicates  how  I  feel 
about  radio — when  my  contract  is  finished, 
I  shall  not  re-sign  unless  I  am  permitted 
to  do  radio." 

Jeanette's  mother  came  in  to  bring  us 
hot  chocolate  and  to  take  the  MacDonald 
doggie  for  his  nocturnal  stroll. 

Jeanette  said,  as  we  straightened  our 
spines  and  sipped  calories,  "I  have  one 
other — well,  'sentiment'  for  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word — about  radio.  It's  this  :  our  fu- 
tures are  on  the  air.  Those  of  us  who  might 
have  had  no  futures  have  them  now.  The 
air  is  our  soundest  insurance.  It  is  our 
old-age  pension. 

"When  I  say  that  radio  is  our  soundest 
insurance  I  mean  this  .  .  .  Youth  is  rela- 
tively easy  to  'sell.'    Youth  is  decked  out 


with  bright  flowers  and  the  talents  of 
youth  shine  in  the  April  sun.  But  bright 
flowers  fade  and  beauty  tarnishes  with  the 
years.  And  there  comes  the  day — there 
has  come  that  dread  day  in  the  lives  of 
many  an  actor  and  actress  and  singer,  too 
— when  footlights  and  cameras  say :  'Never- 
more!' And  there  has  been  a  disconsolate 
creeping  away,  defeated.  But  now  that 
dread  day  need  never  dawn.  There 
now  is  another  field — the  air.  And  on  the 
air  it  doesn't  matter  that  youth  is  gone. 
It  doesn't  matter  whether  we  are  too  fat 
or  too  thin,  eighteen  or  eighty,  so  long  as 
the  voice  is  there. 

"I've  often  thought — doubtless  everyone 
has — of  what  it  might  be  if  I  should  have 
some  kind  of  an  accident — in  a  car,  per- 
haps. Suppose  I  should  sustain  some  in- 
jury to  my  face,  lose  an  arm  or  a  leg.  I 
would  be  done  for  on  the  screen.  Dis- 
abled and  put  away.  It  wouldn't  matter 
on  the  air. 

"It  wouldn't  matter.  And  there  is  another 
blessing  of  radio  work,  I  should  think  .  .  . 
it  makes  less  of  a  demand  on  the  entertain- 
ers than  any  other  form  of  entertaining. 
There  is  an  hour,  perhaps  a  two-hour  re- 
hearsal before  a  broadcast.    I  believe.  I 


Rachel  Carlay,  French  prima  donna  of  NBC's  Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round 
program,  hands  out  a  little  Gallic  wisdom:  "American  girls,  they  rush  into 
love  and  fall  out  of  it  quickly.  French  women  love  wisely — and  wed."  On 
marriage:  "American  women  ruin  their  chances  by  ruling  their  men — French 

women  rule  by  yielding." 
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Hal  Totten  (left)  and  Clem  McCarthy, 
veteran  sports  announcers. 


realize  that  it  is  important  to  build  each 
broadcast  so  that  it  crescendos,  so  to 
speak,  never  lags  or  falters  or  drops  in  the 
middle.  1  really  think  that  being  a  guest 
artist  on  a  guest  artist  program  is  about 
the  hardest  radio  feat  of  all.  For  you  have 
then  two  or  three  songs  to  sing,  at  most. 
And  in  that  brief  space  of  time  you  must 
stand  or  fall.  But  on  a  regular  series  .  .  . 
why,  the  radio  fans  who  write  in  and  re- 
quest songs  really  arrange  your  pro- 
grams for  you — and  there  you  are! 

"And  when  I  say  that  the  radio  is  our 
'old  age  pension,'  continued  Jeanette,  look- 
ing absurdly  adolescent  as  she  sat  tailor- 
fashion  and  stirred  chocolate,  "I  mean 
that  although  faces  may  fade  and  bodies 
lose  their  slenderness,  the  voice  should 
mellow  with  age.  The  voice,  like  wine 
and  fine  individuals,  should  grow  rarer 
and  finer  with  the  passing  of  years,  with 
the  garnering  of  experience,  the  savouring 
of  life.  It  was  Nellie  Melba,  I  think, 
who  after  several  failures,  returned  to  Lon- 
don and  at  the  age  of  sixty,  scored  the 
supreme  triumph  of  her  career.  But  she 
must  have  been  faintly  conscious  of  the 
garment  of  those  sixty  years.  How  much 
freer  and  like  herself  she  might  have  felt 
if  the  sixty  years  need  not  have  shown 
...  if  the  beautiful  ripened  voice  had  come 
over  the  air,  ageless,  eternal  .  .  . 

"I  think  there  will  be  mutual  benefits — 
between  artists  and  the  medium  of  radio. 
To  the  radio  the  artists  will  bring  their 
perfections,  their  well-shaped,  exquisitely 
skilled  tools,  their  consummate  artistry. 
And  to  the  artists  the  radio  will  give — 
life  as  everlasting  as  life  ever  is. 

"It's  a  tremendous  thing  when  you  really 
pause  to  consider  it  .  .  .  radio  .  .  ."  said 
Jeanette  gravely.  "When  you  realize  that 
it  can  come  into  the  home  ...  to  the  sick- 
bed ...  to  the  old  ...  to  the  poor  .  .  . 
when  it  can  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind  .  .  . 
when  it  can  place  history  and  adventure 
and  song  in  the  lap  of  little  crippled  chil- 
dren .  .  .  when  it  can  bring  such  love  as 
Nelson  Eddy  gives  in  song  ...  as  Bing 
and  Rudy  give  in  crooning  .  .  .  and  when 

.  it  can  reward  its  artists  with  faithfulness 

.  unto  death  .  .  ." 

The  MacDonald  doggie  came  in,  with 

;  neighboring  gossip.  And  I  went  out. 


NO  berfume  thrill  you've  ever  had  will  cc(ual  your  first 
acquaintance  with,  FAOEN's  new  Gardenia.  He  re  s  a 
new  perfume  of  rare  emotional  a£>f}eal  .  .  .  created  to  hey 
the  senses  to  the  true  joy  of  living — and  loving.  To  trans- 
form occasions  into  events  and  to  transform  you  in  the 
imagination  of  others  as  that  enviable  being —  the  unfor- 
gettable woman  !  Try  th  is  unforgettable  fragrance  today. 


A  lush,  heady  Gardenia  blend  for  the 
woman  who  loves  the  touch  of  velvet, 
the  whiteness  of  snow,  the  glamour  of 
spring  and  the  aura  of  luxury.  A.  per- 
fume ever  reminiscent  of  Spring  .  .  . 
and  eternal  romance.  The  new  vanity 


size  on  sale  at  all  5  and  I 
10  cent  stores.  Trial  size   I  C 


PARK  tTILFORD 


RADIO  STARS 


The  genuine  Drip-O-lator  makes 
coffee  with  the  exacting  precision 
that  a  baker  produces  fine  pastry. 
That's  why  every  cup  is  exactly 
right  every  time.  You  will  enjoy  not 
only  uniformly  good  coffee  but  the 
smart  beauty  of  the  modern  new 
model  shown  above.  Be  sure  to  look 
for  the  name  Drip-O-lator  stamped 
in  the  base. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO. 

MASSilLCN   OHIO  A 


THE  GENUINE  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  By  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN.  DEPARTMENT  &  RETAIL  STORES 


REMOVES  HAIR 


PERFUMED 

XBAZIN 


CREAM  or  POWDER 


Simply  apply  —  wash  off. 
Giant  SIzeTube  or  Powder 
never  costs  more  than  .  . 


50c 


Smaller 
Tube 


10e 


ALL  DRUC     DEPT  STORES  —  TEN  CENT  STORES 


EASILY*  QUICKLY*  SURELY 


LEARN  TO 
IRON 

beautifully, 
speedily, 
happily! 


ft 


HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


Makes  Ironing  Easy  j 

Don't  Let 


YourlronGet 
You  Down 

Here's  starch,  in  powder  form,  plus  gliding  in- 
gredients combined  to  make  hot  starching  easy. 
And  to  make  irons  fairly  glide.  A  wonderful 
invention  we  wish  you  would  try.  Write  us, 
The  Hubinger  Co.,  number  277,  Keokuk,  la. 
for  our  little  proof  packet — ask  for  "That 
Wonderful  Way  To  Hot  Starch".  We  believe  it 
will  reveal  for  you  an  easy  way  to  avoid  need- 
less exhaustion  in  ironing.  Send  for  it  today. 
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Keep  Ifounj  and  HeautijjuL 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


Ethel  Shutta,  soloist  of  the  Dr.  West's  Celebrity  Night  program,  on  NBC. 


While  the  hair  is  being  wound,  the  heater- 
clamps  are  heated  by  pushing  a  button  on 
the  machine.  A  red  light  shows.  When 
the  clamps  have  reached  the  proper  tem- 
perature, on  comes  a  green  light.  The  en- 
gineers call  this  elect ro-thermo  control. 
The  heater-clamps  are  put  on  the  head, 
and  the  operator  sets  the  indicator  on  the 
dial  to  a  minute  and  a  half.  A  bell  will 
ring  as  soon  as  the  minute  and  a  half  are 
up  and  the  heater-clamps  are  removed  to 
reveal  a  permanent  wave  of  perfect  uni- 
formity. I  saw  (and  felt)  four  heads  of 
hair  that  were  waved  by  this  machine  at 
an  introductory  demonstration — blonde, 
red-head,  brunette,  and  white  hair— and  the 
result  was  a  glorious  sheen  and  a  soft 
texture,  as  well  as  a  perfect  wave. 

If  you  have  taken  care  of  your  hair 
with  a  brushing  campaign  and  a  perfect 
permanent  and  you  want  to  do  your  com- 
plexion housecleaning  next,  you  will  want 
to  order  a  supply  of  the  amazing  soap 
which  contains  the  benefits  of  "filtered 
sunshine."  We  all  know  that  sunshine 
brings  sparkle,  vibrancy,  and  radiance  into 
our  beings.  It  can  accomplish  miracles 
in  health  and  beauty.  This  soap  will  shed 
a  new  light  on  your  spring  complexion 
treatments.  It  is  not  a  new  soap,  except 
for  the  addition  of  the  sunshine  element; 
rather  it  is  an  old  favorite  of  long  stand- 


ing, but  an  ingredient  in  its  formula  has 
now  been  irradiated  with  sunshine.  Scien- 
tific tests  have  proven  that  this  irradiated 
ingredient  is  absorbed  by  the  skin,  so  that 
now  you  can  give  your  skin  some  of  the 
benefits  of  sunshine  every  time  you  wash. 

In  connection  with  your  spring  brush- 
ing and  polishing  campaign,  I  have  several 
special  bulletins  which  I  am  sure  you  will 
find  helpful,  and  which  are  yours  for  the 
clipping  of  the  coupon,  and  a  self-ad- 
dressed stamped  envelope.  If  you  wish  the 
names  of  products  described  in  these  col- 
umns, won't  you  drop  me  a  line?  Personal 
questions  are  always  personally  answered. 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 
149  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kindly  send  me  you  bulletin  on : 
Normal  and  dry  skin  □ 
Blackheads  and  oily  skin  □ 
Care  of  the  hair  □ 


Name. 


Address  

(I'lease  Inclose  stnmped  «dilre8sed  envelope) 


RADIO  STARS 


Radio  JQambllnjl 

(Continued  from  page  6) 


"Writers  should  submit  two  or  three 
sample  scripts  in  sequence,  with  a  brief 
outline  of  programs  to  follow.  And  don't 
imitate  shozvs  already  on  the  air. 

"Last,  but  not  least,"  Savage  advises, 
"don't  write  your  story  to  please  a  possi- 
ble sponsor.  Write  it  to  please  yourself 
and  give  it  all  you've  got  in  plot,  charac- 
terization and  technique.  Your  chances  of 
getting  it  accepted  will  be  greater." 

Mr.  Savage  and  his  two  assistants  read, 
on  an  average,  fifty  scripts  a  week,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  being  unsolicited — every  of- 
fering being  considered  in  hope  of  discov- 
ering a  suitable  idea. 

ED  WYNN,  long  one  of  radio's  most 
popular  comedians,  now  on  the  air  as 
Gulliver,  the  Traveler,  lists  the  following 
as  important  elements  for  a  successful 
comedian:  Good  taste,  personality,  talent 
and  material. 

"Good  taste,"  Wynn  explains,  "is  the 
most  important  item  in  successful  comedy. 
The  public  must  never  be  offended.  Per- 
sonality," he  continues,  "precedes  both 
talent  and  material.  A  vivid  personality 
often  wins  favor,  with  only  a  modicum  of 
talent."  Material,  to  Wynn,  is  least  im- 
portant. Naturally  one  should  seek  for 
new  and  original  material,  but  often  old 
jokes  are  funniest,  when  'dressed  up.' 

ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ,  conductor 
of  the  Chesterfield  series  of  concerts,  has 
made  a  close  study  of  the  microphone's 
vocal  requirements.  In  his  opinion  the 
outstanding  radio  singer  must  possess :  A 
vivid  vocal  personality,  a  wide  range  of 
tone  color  in  the  voice,  an  individual  style 
of  singing  and  a  highly  developed  breath 
control.  "The  voice  must  be  devoid  of 
tremolo,"  says  Kostelanetz. 

Mr.  Kostelanetz  stresses  the  importance 
of  individuality.  "A  second  Kate  Smith 
or  Bing  Crosby  or  Nino  Martini,  with  the 
same  style  or  tone  color  of  any  one  of 
these  artists,  probably  would  find  it  a 
handicap  rather  than  an  asset.  Imitators, 
even  able  ones,  of  prominent  artists  on  the 
air  today  find  quick  obscurity." 

IF  YOU  WOULD  BE  AN 
ANNOUNCER— 

In  Radio  City  there  is  a  school  estab- 
lislied  by  NBC  to  train  radio  announcers. 
Dan  Russell  directs  the  school,  which  is 
under  the  supervision  of  Pat  Kelly,  chief 
of  NBC's  staff  of  announcers.  Among 
its  students  are  former  page  boys  and, 
H u >des  at  Radio  City,  two  of  whom  already 
have  graduated  into  announccrial  positions. 

"THE  SOUL  OF  JAZZ" 

That's  "swing"  music,  according  to  Bob 
Crosby. 

We've  been  hearing  a  lot  about  swing 
music  lately,  so  we  went  in  search  of  a 
definition.  Marshall  Stearns  says:  "Swing 
is  the  yeast  in  the  musical  brew."  And 
Louis  Armstrong  declares:  "Swing  is 
music  as  it  should  be  played."  "Swing," 
says  Bud  Freeman,  "is  a  musician's  music." 

Just  how  it  all  adds  up,  we're  not  sure! 
"We  don't  know  much  about  music,  but 


She  has  what 

it  takes 


MUM 


She's  pretty  .... 
She's  lively  .... 
She's  a  snappy  dresser  .... 
She  has  plenty  of  what  it  takes  . . . 

And  yet  the  men  "side-step"  her.  The 
other  girls  ignore  her.  For  the  best 
reason  in  the  world! 

A  girl  can  have  everything  else  it 
takes  to  be  a  favorite,  but  if  perspira- 
tion odor  makes  her  unpleasant  to  be 
with,  she  cannot  hope  for  popularity. 

It's  unpardonable,  these  days,  for 
any  girl  to  carry  the  ugly  odor  of  un- 
derarm perspiration  on  her  person  and 
her  clothing.  For  it's  so  easy  to  prevent! 

It  takes  just  half  a  minute  to  make 
your  underarms  fresh,  free  from  odor 
all  day  long.  With  Mum. 

That's  the  nice  thing  about  Mum. 
It's  so  quick  and  easy  to  use,  and  you 
can  use  it  any  time — before  dressing 
or  afterwards.  For  it's  harmless  to 
clothing. 

And  it's  soothing  to  the  skin.  You 
can  shave  your  underarms  and  use 
Mum  at  once. 

Another  thing  about  Mum  —  it 
doesn't  prevent  natural  perspiration. 
It  prevents  only  the  disagreeable  part 
of  perspiration  — the  odor. 

Don't  risk  letting  this  fault  shut  you 
out  of  popularity.  Get  the  daily  Mum 
habit,  then  you'll  always  be  safe !  Bristol- 
Myers,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


ON  SANITARY  NAPKINS. 

This  is  another  way  Mum . 
can  keep  you  from  offend- 
ing. Rely  on  its  help  for 
this  and  you'll  never  need 
to  worry. 


takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 
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WASN'T  HER  FACE  RED 

When  She    Overheard   that  "Catty" 
Remark  about  her 

GRAYING  HAIR 

"How  Much  Older  She  Looks  than  Her 

Husband." 


FARR'S  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 

A  daintier  preparation,  keeps  ALL  your 
hair  one  even,  lustrous,  natural,  youthful 
appearing  color.  Cleanly,  economically  used 
in  hygienic  privacy  of  home.  Costly  expert 
attention  not  needed.  Will  not  wash  off 
nor  interfere  with  curling.  $1.35.  For  sale 
everywhere. 

—  FREE  SAMPLE  1 

BROOKLINE   CHEMICAL,  CO. 
79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Send  in  plain  wrapping.  M.  G.-32  ' 

Name   I 

Street   I 

City  ..State...   j 

 J 


State  Original  Color  of  Hair 


TX7HY  writhe  and  squirm 
helplessly  under  itching 
torture  ?  M  i  1 1  ions  ha ve  found 
in  Hydrosal  a  veritable 
blessing  for  relief  of  rashes, 
eczema,  athlete's  foot,  pim- 
ples, poison  ivy.  Itching 
stops  quickly.  Smarting, 
burning  disappear.  Angry 
redness  vanishes.  Used  by 
doctors  and  hospitals  for  25 
years.  Tested  and  approved 
by  Good  Housekeeping.  Get 
Hydrosal  from  your  drug- 
gist now!  Liquid  or  Oint- 
ment, 30c,  60c. 


RE  TIN  APT  I  ST 

^JP   WE  CAN  TEACH 

YOU  DRAWING  in 
your   own   home   during  your 
spare  time.     Thirty-five  years  of 
successful  teaching  proves  our  ability. 
Artists  receive  large  salaries. 


Write  today  (or  Art  Tear  Book 

OCHQDI^APMIED  ArT 

Deil  UOi-A.  10  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago, III 


MAKE  $25-535  A  WEEK 

Yod  can  learn  at  home  in  spare  time. 
Course  endorsed  by  physicians.  Thousands 
of  graduates.  Est.  37  years.  One  graduate 
has  charge  of  10-bed  hospital.  Another 
laved  $400  while  learning.  Equipment 
Included.  Men  and  women  18  to  60.  High  School  not  re- 
quired.   Easy  tuition  payments.  Write  us  now. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  23G.     100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 

City  Slate  Age  


Wide  World  Photo 


Gladys  Swarthout,  star  of  opera,  screen  and  radio,  and  her  husband,  Frank 
Chapman,  concert  singer,  enjoyed  a  recent  vacation  together  in  Nassau,  B.W.I. 
Miss  Swarthout's  latest  movie,  with  Jan  Kiepura,  is  Give  Us  This  Night. 


we  know  what  we  like!"  is  our  test.  So, 
if  you  like  "swing" — it's  the  real  thing. 
If  you  don't — 

MOVIE  STARS  AT  THE  MIKE 

Janet  Gaynor,  teeth  chattering,  red  hair 
flaming,  almost  needing  to  be  held  up — 
then  digging  in  and  delivering  .  .  .  Claud- 
ette  Colbert,  nervous  and  taut  like  a  race- 
horse before  the  starting-bell  .  .  .  Miriam 
Hopkins,  striding  up  and  down,  chain- 
smoking cigarettes,  during  rehearsal — 
calm  before  the  mike  .  .  .  Mae  West,  find- 
ing it  all  very  funny — playing  a  torrid  love 
scene  with  someone  on  a  different  mike, 
ten  feet  away  .  .  .  Ronald  Coleman,  look- 
ing bored  to  hide  his  nervousness  .  .  . 
Ruby  Keeler,  trying  to  conceal  her  jitters, 
as  Husband  Al  Jolson  smiles  and  nods 
encouragement  from  the  control  booth 
.  .  .  Victor  McLaglen  losing  his  place  in 
the  script  and  ad  libbing  to  cover  up  .  .  . 
Jean  Harlow,  quiet  and  thoughtful.  At 
intervals  she  powders  her  nose  or  lights  a 
cigarette,  but  she  lets  nothing  upset  her 
.  .  .  Spencer  Tracy  chewing  gum  through- 
out the  broadcast  .  .  .  Freddie  Barth- 
olomew, self-possessed,  as  always. 

IN  A  WORD 

Picking  ten  men  as  the  most  charming 
in  radio,  Lucy  Monroe  characterizes  them 
in  a  word! 
Don  Ameche   (actor)  suave 


John  Barclay  (singer) ..  .sophisticated 

Phil  Duey   (singer)  enthusiastic 

Gustave  Haenschcn  (conductor)  

goodnatured 

Leslie  Howard  (actor)  appealing 

Frank  Munn  (singer)  sincere 

Wilfred  Pelletier  (conductor) . .  .  .zvise 

Deems  Taylor  (commentator)  

amusing 

Alexander  IVoollcott  (commentator)  . . 

urbane 

The  sum  of  these  qualities,  Lucy  thinks, 
ivould  make  the  ideal  man. 
Who  is  he? 


MIKE  SKETCH 

In  private  life  he  is  Pat  Barrett.  On 
the  air  he  is  Uncle  Ezra,  heard  over 
NBC's  National  Barn  Dance,  Saturday 
nights.  Pat  is  the  creator  of  the  series 
centered  around  the  fictitious  radio  sta- 
tion E-Z-R-A  at  Rosedale.  The  program 
has  been  on  the  air  for  over  three  years. 
Pat  was  born  in  Holden,  Missouri.  His 
parents  were  actors.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried twenty-three  years  to  the  Cecelia  in 
his  show.  He  has  two  prize-winning  dogs, 
Whiskey,  a  springer  spaniel  and  Danny, 
an  Irish  setter.  His  favorite  sports  are 
hunting  and  fishing.  In  his  spare  time  he 
makes  trout-flies  and  now  has  over  3,000 
of  them.  Also  he  teaches  neighborhood 
children  to  make  their  own  flies. 
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AMONG  THE  AIRCASTERS 

Eddie  Dowling,  who  with  his  wife,  Ray 
Dooley,  comedienne,  is  featured  in  the  new 
NBC  series,  The  Elgin  Revue,  was  master 
of  ceremonies  on  the  late  Florenz  Zieg- 
feld's  original  Follies.  A  number  of 
radio's  notables  owe  their  start  on  the  air 
to  Dowling — among  them  Jack  Pearl, 
Jimmy  Durante,  Jean  Sargent,  Paul  Robe- 
son, Helen  Morgan  and  Al  Goodman. 

Conductor  Wilfred  Pclleticr  began  his 
musical  career  at  the  age  of  nine,  playing 
drums  in  a  Montreal  movie  orchestra. 

Oley  Speaks,  composer  of  "Sylvia," 
calls  Frank  Munn  the  best  interpreter  of 
his  famous  song. 

Walter  Cassell,  NBC  baritone  and  one 
of  the  recent  auditioners  on  the  Metro- 
politan Auditions  of  the  Air,  played  trum- 
pet in  orchestras  for  eight  years,  before  he 
became  known  as  a  singer. 

Sally  Singer,  heard  with  Jerry  Cooper 
on  the  Musical  Toast  scries,  has  decided  to 
use  her  oum  name — Sally  Schermerhorn — 
jor  radio.  The  Schcrmcrhorns  are  one  of 
the  oldest  Dutch  families  in  America. 

ALL  IN  THE  DAY'S  WORK 

Perhaps  you  imagine  that  it  would  be 
fun  to  be  an  orchestra  leader.  Harry 
Sosnik  thinks  so,  too.  But  take  a  look  at 
his  day  .  .  .  This  young  maestro,  who 
also  is  noted  as  a  pianist,  arranger  and 
composer,  starts  the  day  at  nine  a.  m.  and 
quits  work  at  one  a.  m.  the  following  day! 
Each  week  he  prepares  fifty  songs  for  his 
nine  broadcasts,  has  several  hours  daily 
of  rehearsal,  new  arrangements  to  write, 
conferences  with  music  publishers,  man- 
agers and  so  on,  and  his  nightly  program 
at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Besides 
all  that  he  reads  daily  a  far  from  incon- 
siderable amount  of  fan  mail  and  once  a 
month  he  writes  a  new  composition  for 
his  publishers.  Between  whiles  he  finds 
time  for  recreation.  Sounds  exhausting — 
but  Harry  declares  that  he  enjoys  it. 

THIS  'N'  THAT 

Here's  a  man  who  has  gone  to  the  dogs 
and  is  glad  of  it!  In  the  days  of  silent 
pictures  he  was  leading  man  for  movie 
star  Marguerite  Clark.  Then  he  abandoned 
the  screen  to  make  a  very  good  living  by 
his  animal  imitations.  Now  you  hear 
Bradley  Barker  contribute  the  canine 
voices  to  Albert  Payson  Terhune's  dog 
dramas,  as  well  as  performing  a  similar 
act  on  other  programs.  It  may  be  a  dog's 
life— but  it's  all  right  with  Bradley  Barker. 

Probably  you  wouldn't  be  particularly 
interested  to  read  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin Kubelsky  (she's  the  former  Sayde 
Marks)  recently  celebrated  their  ninth 
wedding  anniversary.  Nevertheless  they're 
folks  you  know  and  love — Jack  Benny  and 
Mary  Livingstone,  no  less! 

Announcer  Alois  Havrilla,  who  was 
born  in  what  is  now  Czecho-Slovakia,  is 
married  to  the  former  Marion  Munson,  a 
descendant  of  John  Howland  of  May- 
flower fame. 

SHORT  SHORT  STORY 

Bill  wanted  to  be  an  actor.  To  be  an 
I  actor,  you  had  to  have  experience.  If  you 
,  had  money,  you  could  study  at  the  Good- 


HOW  SKINNY 
ALICE  CHANGED 
HER  LUCK  ^ 


WITH  NEW  7-POWER  YEAST 


IT'S  really  a  shame  for  so  many  to  be  skinny 
and  without  friends  when  this  new,  easy 
treatment  has  given  thousands  solid,  normally 
attractive  flesh  —  in  just  a  few  weeks  I 

Doctors  now  know  that  the  real  reason  why 
great  numbers  of  people  find  it  hard  to  gain 
weight,  is  that  they  do  not  get  enough  digestion- 
strengthening  Vitamin  B  and  blood-building 
iron  in  their  daily  food.  Now  with  this  new- 
discovery  which  combines  these  two  vital  ele- 
ments in  little  concentrated  tablets,  hosts  of 
men  and  women  have  put  on  pounds  of  firm 
flesh  —  in  a  very  short  time. 

Not  only  are  thousands  quickly  gaining  nor- 
mal good-looking  pounds,  but  also  naturally 
clear  skin,  freedom  from  indigestion  and  con- 
stipation, new  health  and  glorious  new  pep. 

7  times  more  powerful 

This  amazing  new  product,  Ironized  Yeast,  is 
made  from  special  cultured  ale  yeast  imported 
from  Europe,  the  richest  known  source  of  Vita- 
min B.  By  a  new  process  the  yeast  is  concen- 
trated 7  times  —  made  7  times  more  powerful. 
Then  it  is  ironized  with  3  kinds  of  energizing 
iron  which  strengthen  the  blood. 

If  you,  too,  are  one  of  the  many  who  simply 
need  Vitamin  B  and  iron  to  build  them  up,  get 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  from  your  druggist  at 
once.  Day  after  day,  as  you  take  them,  watch 
flat  chest  develop  and  skinny  limbs  round  out 
to  normal  attractiveness.  Skin  clears  to  natural 
beauty,  digestive  troubles  from  the  same  source 
vanish  —  you're  a  new  person. 

Money-back  guarantee 

Jso  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown  you  may  be  from  lack 
of  enough  Vitamin  B  and  iron,  these  marvelous  new  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets  should  build  you  up  in  a  few  short  weeks  as 
they  have  thousands.  If  not  delighted  with  the  results  of  the 
very  first  package,  your  money  instantly  refunded. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we  make 
this  absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized 
Yeast  tablets  at  once,  cut  out  the  seal  on  the  box  and  mail 
it  to  us  with  a  clipping  of  this  paragraph.  We  will  send  you 
a  fascinating  new  book  on  health,  "New  Facts  About  Your 
Body."  Remember,  results  with  the  very  first  package — or 
money  refunded.  At  all  druggists.  Ironized  Yeast  Co.,  Inc., 
Dept.  36,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Posed  by 
professional 
models 
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(or  a  package 
containing  2 
rinses  at  all 
5  and  10  cent  stores. 
To  select  your  par- 
ticular color,  use  the 
Nestle  Shade  Selector 


•H  A  r  k 


To  be  always  well 
groomed,  with  youthful, 
lustrous  hair,  use  Nestle 
Colorinse.  This  harmless 
vegetable  coloring  com- 
pound magically  rinses 
youth  into  your  hair  .  .  . 
a  gleaming,  glinting,  gla- 
mour that  gives  to  any 
hair  the  perfect  high- 
lights of  its  own  natural 
color.  Colorinse  is  easily 
removed  —  a  shampoo 
washes  it  away. 

Other  Nestle  Hair  Aids 
Henna  Shampoo  •  Golden 
Shampoo  •  Superset  Wav- 
ing Lotion.  Regular  and 
Formula  No.  2  (Faster 
Drying)  .  Liquid  Sham- 
poo •  Oil  Treatment  and 
Shampoo. 


The  NESTLE- LeMUP>  COMPANY.  N.V. 


MARY  BIDDLE  CAN  HELP  SOLVE  YOUR 
BEAUTY  PROBLEMS  ...  SEE  PAGE  10 
IN  THIS  ISSUE. 


jwc  Approved  ^exdmtnh 


You  can  banish  those  ugly,  embar- 
rassing freckles  quickly  and  surely  in 
theprivacy  of  yourroom.  Your  friends 
will  wonder  howyou  did  it.  Stillman's 
Freckle  Cream  removes  them  while 
you  sleep.  Leaves  the  skin  EJQc 


soft  and  smooth,  the  com- 
plexion fresh  and  clear  , 


A1AR 


Tfc  •  acne  m 

Pimples 

No  one  likes  pimples.  You  can  get 
rid  of  yours  —  have  a  clear  skin 
again  with  Stillman's  Actone.  It's 
guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction. 
Takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  apply  — 
then  immediately  becomes  -  _ 
invisible.  Write  today  for  *  1 
folder  "Pimples  removed"  .  . 

^Stillman's 

•  AT    AIL     DRUG     STORES  • 


fREE  BOOKLETS  ON  REQUEST 
THE  STILLMAN  CO.,  Dept.  10,    Aurora,  III. 


J 

One  of  radio's  pioneer  "big  name"  orchestras,  Harry  Reser's  Eskimos,  began 
broadcasting   ten  years  ago   and   still   continue  with   the   same  sponsor. 

But  Bill  had    THE  RHYTHM  BOYS 


man  Theatre  in  Chicago, 
no  money  .  .  . 

That  didn't  stop  him,  however.  Any 
kind  of  a  job  would  bring  in  some  money. 
So  Bill  became  a  bus  boy  in  a  Chicago 
restaurant.  You  got  enough  to  eat  there, 
and  a  place  to  sleep  didn't  cost  much — 
so  you  could  save  nearly  all  you  earned. 

Bill  took  the  coveted  course  at  the 
Goodman  Theatre.  Then  he  started 
bravely  out  in  search  of  a  job  on  the 
stage.  That  wasn't  so  easy  to  find.  The 
best  he  could  get  was  a  brief  fling  at  a 
juvenile  part  in  stock. 

Radio,  thought  Bill — that  was  the  an- 
swer ...  So  to  the  broadcasting  station 
Bill  went  and,  being  Bill,  he  convinced 
the  manager  that  he  was  the  very  man 
they  wanted. 

And  thus  the  one-part  man  of  the  stage 
became  the  one-man  show  of  the  air! 
Bill  Baar  of  the  Grandpa  Burton  program 
has  played  over  1,000  different  characters 
in  his  brief  radio  career.  They  range  from 
a  6-ycar-old  boy  to  76-ycar-old  Grandpa 
Burton.  (Bill  himself  is  twenty-six.)  In 
each  broadcast  he  portrays  from  seven  to 
twenty-two  different  characters,  without 
the  help  of  gadgets  or  microphonic  tricks. 

There's  always  room  at  the  topi 


For  two  years  they  were  a  unit  in  Paul 
Whiteman's  band.  Bing  Crosby  was  one 
of  the  first  Rhythm  Boys.  When  he 
struck  out  for  himself,  the  unit  continued, 
composed  of  George  MacDonald,  Al  Dary, 
Ray  Kulz  and  Jimmie  Nole.  Then  Xole 
left  and  was  replaced  by  "Ice"  Szwtsler. 

The  boys  zvant  this  understood,  because 
Crosby's  fame  Itas  led  some  people  to  be- 
lieve that  these  boys  are  trying  to  cash  in 
on  it  by  using  the  name  of  his  original 
unit.  Whereas,  zuith  replacements,  it  still 
actually  is  the  original  Rhythm  Boys. 

They're  on  the  air  twice  zveekly,  Tucs 
days  and  Thursdays,  over  WABC. 

CARVETH  WELLS  COMMENTS 

Carveth  Wells,  star  of  the  Conoco 
Travel  Bureau  program,  thinks  everything 
is  grand  about  America  except  its  women's 
voices.  "American  women  have  spoiled 
their  voices,"  he  says,  "by  shrieking  at 
cocktail  parties." 

Also  Wells,  a  highly-paid  star  m 
radio  for  many  years,  nozv  "Exploring 
America"  on  a  20-state  hook-up  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Continental  Oil  Com- 
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Pany,  passes  on  a  shred  of  advice  for  as- 
piring radio  performers. 

"Keep  azvay  from  elocution  schools,"  he 
says.  "Elocution  lessons  make  you  about 
as  interesting  as  a  jackass. 

"Make  your  hobbies  the  principal  part  of 
your  life.    You'll  last  longer. 

"Cultivate  lower  tones  in  your  voice 
repertoire.  I  didn't  break  into  the  big 
money  until  I  changed  my  voice  from  tenor 
to  bass." 

Stay-at-home  professors  who  think  they 
know  nearly  everything  have  grown  tired 
of  challenging  the  truth  of  the  radio  tales 
told  by  Wells,  who  recently  returned  to 
the  air  on  the  Conoco  Travel  Bureau  pro- 
gram after  a  three-year  holiday  devoted 
chiefly  to  wandering. 

They  didn't  believe  him  when  he  said 
he  had  seen,  in  the  Malay  jungle,  fish  that 
climb  trees  and  worms  that  come  out  of 
the  ground  and  whistle  at  humans,  but 
Wells  proved  he  was  right.  On  a  recent 
exploration  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  the 
west  coast  of  Mexico,  Wells  found  a  place 
where  college  professors  are  kept  in  cages 
while  wild  animals  wander  at  large.  On 
the  way  home,  he  drank  boiling  water 
comfortably.  The  explanation  (of  course 
there  is  one)  follows :  Professors  are  put 
in  cages  to  study  animals,  because  that's 
the  best  way  to  make  observations  at  close 
range.  And  anyone  can  drink  boiling  water 
if  the  water  is  boiled  at  a  sufficiently  high 
altitude.  Atop  a  really  high  mountain  it 
boils  while  still  virtually  cold. 

SHORT  LINES 

Major  Edward  Bowes  is  said  to  be  writ- 
ing his  biography  .  .  .  Virginia  Rea  was 
born  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  .  .  .  Rubinoff 
never  has  missed  a  broadcast  or  a  re- 
hearsal and  always  keeps  an  appointment 
on  the  dot  .  .  .  Grace  Moore's  Spanish 
husband,  Valentin  Perrara,  once  was  a 
bull-fighter  in  his  native  land  .  .  .  John 
Barclay  is  the  husband  of  Madame  Dag- 
mar  Rybnar,  noted  pianist  .  .  .  Red 
Nichols  conducts  with  a  pencil,  when  not 
playing  the  trumpet  in  his  Friday  evening 
show  .  .  .  Conductor  Rico  Marchelli  is 
a  clever  caricaturist  and  also  paints  in 
oils  .  .  .  Stuart  Allen,  soloist  with  Rich- 
ard Himber,  went  to  school  with  Walter 
Winchell  and  Ben  Bernie  .  .  .  Graham 
McNamee  is  Irish,  not  Scotch.  He  was 
born  in  Washington  .  .  .  Lucy  Monroe 
is  bored  by  blond  men  and  bridge  .  .  . 
Frank  Munn  loathes  early  rising  .  .  .  And 
Priscilla  Lane  hates  spinach  .  .  .  What's 
yours?  ...  At  seventeen,  Jack  Hylton, 
London  conductor,  was  directing  the  or- 
chestra of  an  opera  company  touring 
England  .  .  .  Maxine,  lovely  Hour  of 
Charm  vocalist,  was  born  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  twenty-one  years  ago  .  .  .  Patti 
Chapin,  of  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  series, 
loves  sports  clothes,  gardenias  and  emer- 
alds .  .  .  Fifi  D'Orsay,  of  the  Folies 
Bergere  of  the  Air,  is  as  French  as  the 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  but  she  was  born 
in  Montreal,  Canada.  Her  full  name  is 
Marie  Rose  Angelina  Yvonne  Lussier 
d'Sablon  Fifi  D'Orsay — and  the  late  Will 
Rogers  used  to  call  her  Froggy!  .  ,  .  Lennie 
Hayton  directs  the  music  on  two  famous 
CBS  broadcasts — Ed  Wynn's  Gulliver  the 
Traveler  and  the  Flying  Red  Horse  Tav- 
ern, with  Beatrice  Lillie,  Walter  Woolf 
King  and  others  .  .  .  Frank  Tours,  who 
:onducts  the  orchestra  for  the  John 
Charles  Thomas  concerts,  is  the  son  of 
Berthold  Tours,  English  composer. 

iL 


ROMANCE  AND 
ADVENTURE  UNDER 
TWO  FLAGS 


In  the  Foreign  Legion,  you  never  ask  a  man  about  his  past.  Yet 
everyone  knew  Sergeant  Victor  to  be  a  true  English  gentleman.  His 
courage,  courtesy,  and  charm  won  for  him  the  love  and  respect  of 
everyone,  and  of  three  people  especially  .  .  .  three  who  became  im- 
portant factors  in  his  life  .  .  .  Cigarette,  the  pretty  cafe  girl,  who 
risked  her  life  to  save  his  .  .  .  brusque,  blunt  Major  Doyle,  who  loved 
Victor  as  a  brother,  but  who  was  driven  by  jealousy  to  order  him  on 
a  mission  that  meant  certain  death  .  .  .  beautiful  Lady  Venetia 
Cunningham,  whom  Victor  knew  was  the  one  and  only  girl  he  could 
ever  love. 

What  was  this  man's  secret  ...  a  secret  that  made  him  willing  to  go 
to  certain  death  for  Major  Doyle,  renouncing  love  and  life? 
Don't  miss  "Under  Two  Flags,"  a  thrilling  romance  of  the  Foreign 
Legion.  You  will  find  the  complete  story  of  this  new  Twentieth 
Century-Fox  picture,  with  Ronald  Colman,  Claudette  Colbert,  Rosalind 
Russell,  and  Victor  McLaglen,  in  the  June  issue. 


Other  features  for  June  include:  "The  King  Steps  Out,"  starring 
Grace  Moore  and  Franchot  Tone,  "Showboat,"  with  Irene  Dunne,  "San 
Francisco,"  with  Clark  Gable  and  Jeanette  MacDonald,  "The  Princess 
Comes  Across,"  starring  Carole  Lombard  and  Fred  MacMurray,  "The 
Ex-Mrs.  Bradford,"  with  William  Powell  and  Jean  Arthur  .  .  .  And  the 
complete  $2.00  novel  for  June  is  the  story  of  "Hearts  Divided,"  with 
Marion  Davies  and  Dick  Powell.   Also,  a  jewelry  gift  from  Grace  Moore! 


June  Now  on  Sale 


SCREEN  ROMANCES 


The  Love  Story  Magazine  of  the  Screen 


ECZEMA 

TORMENTS 

quickly  pacified  by 
efficient  help  of 


^^efficie 

Po 


A  CONCENTRATED  OINTMENT 


|ZIP 

ODORLESS  DEPILATORY 


The  new  ZiP  Facial  Hair  Remover  contains 
no  sulphides,  no  offensive  odors.  Instant- 
ly eliminates  every  trace  of  hair.  Fa<e, 
arms  and  legs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
Madame  Berths,  562  Fifth  Ave., NewYork 
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Men  Ca  rit  Resist 


Young  Lips 


IF  your  mouth  isn't  young  looking 
it  may  be  the  fault  of  your  lip- 
stick. . 

Cutex  Lipstick  can't  give  you  dry 
rough,  wrinkled  lips.  It's  warranted 
to  contain  a  nourishing  oil  that 
leaves  them  looking  moist,  smooth, 
velvety,  yet  never  greasy. 

Try  it — Look  5  years  younger! 
Twice  as  fascinating!  50t, 
in'Natural,  Coral,  Cardi- 
nal or  Ruby. 

CUTEX^*^ 


5<K 


Northam  Warren  Sales  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.6MG,  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2320,  Montreal.) 

I  enclose  lo^  for  trial-size  Cutex  Lipstick  in  shade 
checked.  Natural  □   Coral  □   Cardinal  □  Ruby  Q 


Name, 


Address, 
City 


^'EYE-DEtf 


Enhance  the  beauty  of  your  Eyes  with  well  trained 
Eyebrows.  Wigder  Finger-Rest  Grip  Tweezers  with 
their  light,  easy  Spring  Tension  make  "tweezing"  ef- 
fective and  pleasant.  They  quickly  take-away  extra 
and  uneven  hairs.  The  "Lock-Grip",  a  Wigder  fea- 
ture, under  the  Finger  Rest,  will  not  allow  the  Jaws 
to  spread  or  cross  under  normal  pressure.  These  Jaws 
are  serrated  or  "criss-crossed"  for  positive  grip  and 
hairs  come-out  easily  and  quickly.  On  sale  at  all 
drug  and  5  and  10  cent  stores. 

CD LtfcLeA^  <^tuiltti|  oq&Xa  no  KruAe 

MAIL  FILES  »  TWEEZERS  •  NAIL  CLIPS  •  SCISSORS 


A/otkinj  Hut  the  'Ttutk? 


(Continued  from  page  58) 


I  prefer  to  prepare  myself  mentally  for 
the  job,  then  experience  the  joy  of  meet- 
ing any  and  all  situations  as  they  arise." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson:  "No — perhaps  it 
did  at  first,  but  after  so  many  performances 
it  has  become  automatic  and  I  find  the  at- 
titude I  bring  to  radio  and  script-reading 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
theatre  and  the  memorized  lines." 

Don  Ameche:  "Radio  acting  of  its  very 
nature  will  not  be  as  effective  in  character 
portrayal  as  theatre  acting ;  but  I  don't 
think  that  memorized  lines  would  be  any 
more  conducive  to  smoothness  than  lines 
read  from  script." 

Ozzie  Nelson:  "No,  I  find  it  gives  me 
much  more  assurance." 

Igor  Gorin:  "I  prefer  to  memorize 
everything  I  do  before  the  mike." 

John  Barclay:  "No,  it  becomes  a  habit." 

Jose  Manzanares :  "Yes  ...  my  foreign 
accent  interferes  sometimes." 

Teddy  Bergman:  "No — it  only  hampers 
playing  up  to  the  studio  audience,  which 
is  just  as  well." 

Deems  Taylor:  "On  the  contrary  .  .  . 
it  eliminates  the  necessity  for  fumbling 
for  words." 

Bob  Bums:  "No  ...  but  then  I  don't 
stick  to  script." 

David  Ross:  "A  smooth  reading  can 
be  achieved  when  you  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  your  script." 

Frank  Parker:  "It  did  at  one  time — 
but  not  now." 

Nick  Daivson:  "Only  in  scenes  where 
violent  action  or  emotion  must  be  depicted, 
i.e.  where  gestures  and  body  postures  are 
necessary  to  produce  the  'feeling'  of  the 
role." 

Do  you  think  that  the  recent 
classical   trend   in   both  radio 
drama  and  radio  music  is  here 
to  stay? 

Ray  Perkins:  "Popular  interest  and 
appreciation  in  the  more  intelligent  levels 
of  music  and  the  drama  seems  constantly 
to  be  growing.  Once  a  taste  is  acquired 
for  things  that  are  mentally  stimulating, 
it  is  rarely  lost.  Hence  the  answer  is 
'yes'." 

Elsie  Hitz:  "The  quality  of  all  broad- 
casts seems  to  be  improving.  I  can't  see 
any  reason  why  the  classical  trend  should 
not  continue." 

Teddy  Bergman:  "It  always  will  be  a 
definite  part  of  radio  entertainment." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson:  "I  think  there  is 
room  for  both  classical  and  modern  drama. 
I  have  done  little  of  the  former  but  am 
much  interested  in  it.  As  far  as  music  is 
concerned,  classical  is  the  form  I  prefer. 
I  do  hope  it  will  stay.  People  are  becom- 
ing familiar  with  it  and  that  should  prove 
the  conclusive  factor." 

Captain  Tim  Mealy:  "With  all  the 
musical  trash  tbat  is  on  the  air,  there 
should  be  something  of  a  classical  nature 
to  balance  the  situation.  Otherwise,  how 
are  the  youngsters  of  today  to  know  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  music?" 

Helen  Marshall:    "From  my  own  per- 


sonal experience  I  must  say  'no'  .  .  .  but 
I  would  like  to  add  that  I  hope  it  is  here 
to  stay." 

Harry  von  Zell:  "Because  of  radio's 
vast  coverage  of  great  masses  of  people, 
I  believe  it  futile  to  predict  the  permanent 
success  of  any  particular  type  of  enter- 
tainment. I  do  believe  that  a  general  trend 
toward  a  higher  standard  of  entertainment 
is  definite  and  is  the  result  of  public  de- 
mand and  appreciation." 

Bernice  Claire:  "To  know  good  music 
is  to  love  good  music.  And  radio,  steadily 
and  surely,  is  familiarizing  the  layman 
with  the  best." 

Rosario  Bourdon:  "It  is  only  a  matter 
of  introducing  to  the  American  public  the 
best  in  music  and  drama.  Their  support 
once  gained,  I  feel  sure  it  will  stay.  For 
basically  Americans  have  demonstrated  a 
desire  for  anything  cultural  and  inspiring." 

Frank  Parker:    "Definitely  yes." 

Olga  Albani:  "I  do.  Perhaps  I  am 
prejudiced  in  my  desire  that  it  should  be 
so,  but  I  think  the  general  public  is  edu- 
cated to  the  finer  things  and  a  great  artist 
today  is  looked  upon  by  almost  everyone 
with  respect  and  admiration." 

Andre  Kostclanetz:  "Here  to  stay  and 
progress." 

Benay  Vcnuta:  "I  haven't  noticed  any 
increasing  classical  trend." 

John  Barclay:  "It  is  necessary  if  the 
whole  public  is  to  be  entertained." 

Loretta  Lee:  "The  word  'classical'  im- 
plies something  of  rare  beauty  and 
longevity.  I  believe  that  the  finer  things 
in  entertainment  always  will  have  a  place 
in  radio  entertainment." 

David  Ross:  "I  can  make  no  prophesies 
as  to  future  trends,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  radio  always  will  use  the  so-called 
classic  drama,  though  not  quite  as  con- 
sistently as  classic  music." 

Lucy  Monroe:    "I'm  sure  of  it." 

Jose  Manzanares:  "Beautiful  art  can- 
not be  forgotten." 

Bob  Burns:  "There  always  will  be  a 
demand  for  the  classical  element." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "No.  It's  over  most 
listeners'  heads." 

Lcnnie  Hay  ton:  "It  is  necessary  and 
will  stay." 

Helen  King  (Em,  of  Clara,  Lu,  V  Em) : 
"It  would  seem  that  the  classical,  being 
perennially  good  in  all  fields  of  art,  always 
would  find  an  audience  in  radio." 

Bing  Crosby:  "Yes  .  .  .  and  increase." 

Parks  Johnson:  "I  hope  and  believe 
the  classical  trend  in  radio  drama  and 
music  is  here  to  stay.  We  are  being 
'educated'  to  them  most  skillfully,  both  by 
artists  and  by  those  men  behind  the  guns 
who  keep  a  finger  on  the  pulse  of  the 
public." 

Jerry  Belcher:  "No,  because  the  classi-j 
cal  can  be  pushed  only  a  certain  distance 
beyond  public  demand,  for  educational 
purposes.    After  this  it  will  curb  itself." 

Nino  Martini:  "I  feel  that  the  best  in 
all  fields  of  entertainment  will  be  increas- 
ingly demanded  over  the  radio." 

Nick  Dan'son:    "It  has  been  my  exJ 
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perience  that  all  types  of  material  are 
popular  in  a  more  or  less  orderly  and  re- 
curring; cycle." 

Ozzie  Nelson:  "No.  I  think  people 
like  to  understand  the  lyrics  of  the  songs 
they  are  hearing.  The  members  of  the 
American  public  are  sincere  and  unaf- 
fected." 

Ted  Husing:  "Yes,  and  I  hope  that 
the  solons  move  in  a  crew  of  experts  in 
both  fields." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  more  serious  types  of  programs 
and  the  public,  I  feel,  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  entertainment  along 
more  classical  lines.'' 

Igor  Gorin:  "There  is  every  indication 
that  the  public  is  growing  ever  more  ap- 
preciative of  classical  music.  My  fan  mail 
gives  proof  of  this  daily." 

Don  Ameche:  "In  the  case  of  music 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  likewise  in  the  case 
of  drama,  the  classical  trend  should  have 
more  than  a  fighting  chance." 

Curtis  Arnall:  "I  think  radio  eventually 
will  become  a  medium  for  classics  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  few  producers  are  trying 
to  make  it  a  tabloid." 

Ray  Block:  "Radio  in  this  country 
has  educated  the  masses  to  good  music  and 
has  naturally  increased  the  demand  for  it." 

Art  van  Harvey:  "Yes,  I  do.  Radio 
still  is  more  or  less  of  a  toddling  infant 
but  steadily  learning  to  walk  better  each 
week." 

Ed  McConnell:  "Since  classical  music 
and  drama  always  have  been  the  backbone 
of  world  entertainment,  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  prove  quite  as  ef- 
fective and  permanent  in  radio  as  in  their 
other  fields." 

Abe  Lyman:  "I  think  nothing  ever  will 
take  the  place  of  popular  music." 

Deems  Taylor:  "Certainly  it  is  here  to 
stay.  Public  taste  isn't  like  a  window 
shade.    When  it  goes  up,  it  stays  up." 

Do  you  think  that  radio  should 
be  allowed  to  become  a  political 
organ? 

Olga  Albani:  "Since  political  person- 
alities and  factions  can  express  themselves 
in  newspapers,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  their  public 
through  radio  as  well." 

Deems  Taylor:  "If  you  mean  a  vehicle 
for  the  communication  of  any  and  all 
political  views,  yes.  If  you  mean  the 
mouthpiece  of  any  one  political  party, 
never,  God  willing." 

Bernice  Claire:  "Radio  should  be  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  political  ideas  and 
debate  .  .  .  but  never  a  propaganda- 
spreading  medium  for  the  benefit  of  poli- 
ticians seeking  office." 

Art  van  Harvey:  "The  average  public 
is  liable  to  be  swayed  by  a  good  radio 
voice  rather  than  by  sound  logic  on  the 
part  of  an  opponent  who  happens  not  to 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  a  good  radio 
voice." 

Fritzi  Scheff:  "All  messages  of  im- 
portance to  the  general  public  should  be 
aired  over  the  radio." 

Captain  Tim  Healy:  "If  radio  carries 
the  political  messages  of  those  aspiring  to 
govern  the  people,  it  is  fulfilling  one  of 
its  important  duties.  Messages  of  this 
sort  provide  invaluable  assistance  in  com- 
ing to  a  decision  on  political  issues  affect- 
ing our  future." 


Win  Popularity  With  Sunny  Hair  Friends  Admire 
Blonde  or  brunette,  gain  for  yourself  everlasting  glamour  of  soft  lustrous  hair. 

BLONDES— Impart  natural  sunny  lustre  to  dull,  faded  or  streaked  hair.  Rinse 
with  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  to  gain  fascinating  brilliance  of  really 
beautiful  golden  hair.  Marchand's  evenly  lightens  and  brightens  blonde  hair. 

BRUNETTES— Give  a  sparkling  sheen  to  dull,  lifeless  hair.  Rinse  glowing 
highlights  into  your  hair  with  Marchand's.  Or,  secretly,  and  unobserved  (for 
you  use  Marchand's  at  home),  you  can  easily  become  an  appealing  blonde. 
Marchand's  lightens  your  hair  to  any  alluring  blonde  shade. 

BLONDES  AND  BRUNETTES— Use  Marchand's  to  make  unnoticeable  super- 
fluous hair  on  face,  arms  or  legs.  Marchand's  alone  keeps  you  dainty  and 
smooth  looking  —  all  over.  Start  today.  Get  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash 
at  any  drugstore,  or  use  coupon  now  to  send  for  a  full  size  bottle. 

WANTED !  ATTRACTIVE  BLONDE  FOR  FREE  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK- Full  de- 
tails in  your  bottle  of  Golden  Hair  Wash.  At  your  druggist's.  Or  write  Marchand's. 


MARCHAND 


1 


GOLDEN    H  A  I 


ASH 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  MARCHAND'S  TODAY,  OR  USE  THIS  COUPON 

MARCHAND'S  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH,  521  West  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Please  let  me  try  for  myself  the  SUNNY,  GOLDEN  EFFECT  of  Marchand's 
Golden  Hair  Wash.  Enclosed  50  cents  (use  stamps,  coin  or  money  order  as  con- 
venient) for  a  full-sized  bottle. 

Name    „  _    _  _     

City_-..,_     ._.State._    _.  m.u.636 
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Babies. . 

WANT  OLIVE  Oil  IN  OUR  BABY  POWDER." 


THERE'S  good  reason,  Mother,  why  your 
baby  feels  so  much  happier... cooler  and 
more  comfortable  .  .  .  with  Z.B.T.  Baby 
Powder.  More  soothing  to  tender,  touchy 
skin,  Z.B.T.  contains  olive  oil,  which  makes 
it  cling  longer  and  resist  moisture  better.  Its 
superior  "slip"  prevents  chafing  in  the 
creases.  Free  from  zinc  in  any  form,  Z.B.T. 
is  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  your 
baby.  Large  25c  and  50c  sizes. 


OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER 


loot  10 

If  mi  Ifowujrt 

BRUSH 
AWAY 

GRAY  HAIR 

#  Quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or  black. 
BROWN  ATONE  and  a  small  brush  does  it.  Used  and 
approved  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting 
— will  not  wash  out.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easv  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


GET  OUT  ROOT  AND 
ALL- THIS  SAFE  WAY 

THAT  aching,  burning,  blistering  corn ...  it's  like 
a  tack  in  your  toel  Don't  just  trim  the  head  off. 
Get  it  all  out  1  Get  rid  of  it  for  goodl 

How?  With  Blue- Jay  —  the  scientific  corn  plaster 
that  draws  out  root  and  all.  No  danger  of  infection, 
as  there  is  when  you  cut  or  pare  a  corn.  No  growing 
back  of  the  same  corn  over  and  over  again.  When 
you  Blue- Jay  a  corn  you  draw  it  out  completely — 
end  it  forever! 

Blue-Jay  has  a  remarkable  double-action.  It  stops 
pain  instantly,  the  moment  it's  applied.  Then 
quickly  the  corn  dries,  loosens,  lifts  out  —  is  gone! 
Package  of  6  for  25<  at  all  drug  stores. 

TRIAL  OFFER:  We  will  bo  triad  to  send  one  Blue- Jay  to  any- 
one who  has  a  corn,  to  prove  that  it  ends  pain  Instantly, 
removes  the  corn  completely.  Just  send  your  name  and 
address  with  5e  to  eover  the  cost  of  packing  and  mailing. 
Act  dulcklv  before  this  trial  offer  expires.  Address  Bauer 
&  Black.  Dept.  H  7.  2500  South  Dearborn  St..  Chicago,  111. 
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Loretta  Lee:  "The  radio  is  primarily  a 
cultural  and  recreational  industry,  and 
while  the  news  of  current  political  trends 
is  desirable,  radio  must  always  remain 
unbiased  and  impartial." 

Bob  Burns:  "Yes — it  enables  the  poli- 
ticians to  reach  the  people  and  if  the  poli- 
tician is  a  crook  or  a  wind-bag,  it  can  be 
detected  more  easily  over  the  radio  than 
in  the  newspapers  or  other  written  com- 
munications." 

Helen  King:    "Decidedly  not!" 

David  Ross:  "If  by  that  question  you 
mean  government-controlled  radio,  I  say 
'no.'  From  what  I  hear  of  the  government- 
controlled  radio  in  some  of  the  European 
countries,  I  think  that  it  is  healthier  for 
radio  to  function  as  a  private  enterprise." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson:  "I  think  that  radio 
should  remain  as  it  is — a  non-political  or- 
gan allowing  both  parties  the  privilege  of 
campaign  speeches  over  its  network." 

Harry  von  Zell:  "Yes — but  only  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  both  sides  of  all 
major  political  issues  before  the  general 
public,  so  as  to  induce  careful  analysis  of 
such  questions  by  people  at  large." 

Elsie  Hits:    "Under  no  circumstances!" 

John  Barclay:  "I  think  the  broadcast- 
ing of  campaign  speeches  constitutes  a 
public  service." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "Absolutely  not.  So 
many  people  listen  to  their  radios  for  en- 
tertainment and  are  not  in  the  least  in- 
terested in  politics." 

Rosario  Bourdon:  "Yes;  and  I  believe 
that  the  executives  of  the  radio  networks 
have  managed  the  situation  admirably  up 
to  now,  in  that  they  have  without  partisan- 
ship allowed  vital  problems  to  be  placed 
before  the  people." 

Don  Ameche:  "No;  I  think  that  it 
should  be  used  for  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment only.  The  instruction  would  include, 
of  course,  enlightenment  on  national  af- 
fairs." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "Yes,  providing  it  is  an 
impartial  one." 

Nino  Martini:  "Decidedly  not.  I  am 
convinced  nothing  could  be  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  success  of  radio  tban  for  it  to 
become  a  political  mouthpiece." 

Igor  Corin:  "I  do  not  think  that  this 
question  is  acute  as  yet." 

Teddy  Bergman:  "I  believe  broadcast- 
ing facilities  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
anyone  who  has  anything  to  say  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  people." 

Helen  Marshall:  "Certainly  not.  Ra- 
dio's goal  should  be  education  and  enter- 
tainment." 

Nick  Dan'son:  "I  think  that  the  answer 
to  this  question  should  and  will  be  de- 
termined by  the  attitude  of  the  listening 
audience.  It  is  material  comparable  to 
editorial  matter  in  publications." 

Benay  Venuta:  "No!  Because  radio's 
functions  are  primarily  reporting  and  en- 
tertaining and  not  propaganda." 

Ray  Block:  "Topics  of  public  interest 
should  be  discussed  on  the  air,  but  to  in- 
sure non-favoritism  pros  and  cons  of  any 
question  should  be  dealt  with  oir  the  same 
program." 

Jose  Manzanares:  "If  the  cause  is  sin- 
cere and  honest  .  .  .  yes." 

Thornton  Fisher:  "The  very  nature  of 
radio  precludes  any  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophic  eventuality.  It  is  decidedly  an 
informative  rather  than  a  partisan  instru- 
ment or  medium."' 


Curtis  A r nail:  "I  think  radio  should 
have  the  same  freedom  as  the  press, 
politically  or  otherwise." 

Jerry  Belcher:  "Absolutely  no.  In 
cases  where  it  has  been  a  political  organ, 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  force  for  peace  and 
has  become  instead  a  force  for  war." 

Parks  Johnson:  "Radio  should  be  used 
to  inform,  educate,  amuse.  It  should  be 
open  to  politics — yes— but  impartially." 

Ossie  Nelson:  "Radio,  as  the  best 
medium  for  reaching  the  greatest  number 
of  people,  should  be  available  for  political 
speeches." 

Bob  Crosby:  "I  believe  in  its  use  by 
the  president  to  inform  the  people  of  what 
is  being  accomplished  by  the  government." 

Bing  Crosby:  "As  much  right  as  news- 
papers .  .  .  but  it  may  lose  entertainment 
value." 

Richard  Hiniber:  "To  a  certain  extent 
...  by  all  means." 

Ed  McConnell :  "Radio  should  never  be 
permitted  to  express  only  the  views  of 
those  who  happen  to  own  the  various 
channels.    It  should  be  open  to  all  sides." 

Conrad  Thibault:  "If  radio  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  debate  on  a  political  ques- 
tion and  the  matter  is  of  direct  concern  to 
the  public." 

Lennie  Hayton:  "I  do  not  think  that 
radio  should  be  allowed  to  become  a  po- 
litical organ,  but  it  should  give  equal  facil- 
ity for  all  parties  concerned  and  not  play 
favorites.  To  provide  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  the  various  political  arguments 
direct  through  radio  is  a  vital  public 
service." 

Donald  Novis:  "Not  a  political  organ 
but  a  public  utility  as  it  is  today." 

Has  there  been  any  predicament 
in    your    broadcasting  career 
when   your   presence   of  mind 
saved  the  day? 

Parks  Johnson:  "There  was  the  case 
of  the  gentleman  and  his  wife,  both  'be- 
tween three  and  four  sheets  to  the  wind,' 
who  insisted  on  either  broadcasting  or 
else  busting  up  the  show.  No  help  being 
in  sight,  I  interviewed  the  lady  ...  for 
they  really  meant  business  and  the  crowd 
thought  it  would  be  fun.  This  was  per- 
haps my  most  difficult  Vox  Pop  interview, 
but  it  carried  through  without  unfortunate 
results.  Took  me  several  hours  to  get  over 
the  ensuing  jitters!" 

Bernice  Claire:  "I  am  glad  to  say  that 
nothing  so  far  has  depended  on  my  pres- 
ence of  mind." 

Ozzic  Nelson:  "During  our  Bakers' 
Broadcast  last  year  I  was  singing  a  new 
song  and  when  I  stood  up  to  the  mike  to 
sing  I  found  that  I  had  a  copy  of  the 
wrong  song.  I  delivered  sixteen  full 
measures  of  Gertrude  Stein-ish  lyrics, 
made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  until 
my  first  violinist  grasped  the  situation 
and  shoved  the  correct  song  into  my 
hands." 

Olga  Albani:  "There  have  been  several 
minor  accidents,  such  as  getting  a  wrong 
cue  or  turning  two  pages  instead  of  one, 
but  I  have  always  managed  to  save  my 
performance." 

Nick  Dawson:  "On  one  occasion — 
when  the  sound  effects  man  mislaid  his 
device  for  simulating  the  sound  of  horses' 
hooves,  I  stepped  close  to  the  microphone 
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and  made  the  sound  by  clicking  my  tongue 
against  my  teeth." 

Gogo  de  Lys:  "There  have  been  a  few 
predicaments,  but  it  usually  has  been  some- 
one else's  presence  of  mind  that  saved  the 
day." 

Nino  Martini:  "In  all  truth  I  cannot 
recall  any  such  incident.  Radio  is  so  well 
prepared  and  perfectly  timed  in  advance 
that  things  always  have  come  through  just 
about  as  expected." 

Captain  Tim  Healy:  "As  the  feature  on 
a  program  like  mine,  it  is  my  duty  to 
watch  all  phases  of  the  broadcast  as  far 
as  they  affect  me.  Owing  to  a  long  com- 
mercial it  may  be  obvious  that  we  are 
going  overtime;  then,  knowing  my  story 
thoroughly,  I  am  able  to  ease  the  situation 
by  throwing  away  a  sheet  or  two  from  my 
script." 

Helen  Kin;/  (Em,  of  Clara,  Lu,  V  Em)  : 
"Not  anything  unusual.  We  have  had  to 
ad  lib  a  number  of  times  due  to  accidents 
of  one  kind  or  another.  In  November 
this  year  Clara  accidentally  knocked  the 
studio  lamp  over  as  I  came  up  to  a 
speech,  so  I  had  to  ad  lib  freely  until  we 
could  get  things  in  hand." 

Bing  Crosby:  "Not  presence  of  mind 
.  .  .  luck!" 

Lucy  Monroe:  "Once  dropped  my  music 
while  singing  and  on  another  occasion  I 
was  unable  to  find  my  music  as  the  time 
for  my  solo  came.  In  both  cases  I  knew 
the  words — fortunately  !" 

Bob  Burns:  "I  never  have  done  any- 
thing that  important." 

Loretta  Lee:  "Yes,  in  one  of  my  early 
broadcasts,  I  was  quite  nervous  and 
dropped  the  song  sheet  I  was  following. 
Luckily  it  was  a  'hot'  song,  and  I  was 
able  to  fill  in  with  'ho  de  ho's'  and  rhythm 
'breaks'." 

Deems  Taylor:  "The  second  act  of  'La 
Boheme*  began  one  time  while  I  was 
busily  discussing  the  plot  of  the  first  act. 
I  said,  I  believe :  'Oops!  Here's  the  second 
act!' — if  you  call  that  saving  the  day!" 

Ed  McConnell:  "There  have  been  many 
times  when  things,  which  I  fortunately 
was  able  to  cover  up  by  so-called  presence 
of  mind,  have  gone  wrong  in  the  studio. 
Every  so  often  in  my  sleep  I  dream  of 
such  predicaments,  and  I  can  assure  you 
that  it  is  a  nightmare." 

Art  van  Harvey:  "Yes.  On  the  air 
one  evening,  Howard  Thurston,  the  ma- 
gician, lost  his  place  and  started  to  yell 
'Stand  by,  stand  by!'  (while  on  the  air, 
incidentally).  I  was  supposed  to  be  carry- 
ing a  heavy  cash  register,  and  I  had  to 
stand  and  ad  lib  for  almost  a  minute  until 
one  of  the  other  actors  found  his  place 
and  raised  the  sheets  in  proper  order." 

Elsie  Hita:  "I  was  doing  a  remote- 
control  broadcast  from  my  home  during 
the  Magic  Voice.  The  orchestra  missed  a 
cue  and  did  not  come  in.  I  had  to  ad  lib 
until  the  cast  in  the  studio  wondered  what 
I  was  talking  about.  Finally  the  director 
realized  he  hadn't  given  the  orchestra 
leader  his  cue ;  he  did  so,  and  we  went  on." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "On  one  occasion,  an 
announcer  on  my  radio  program  made  the 
mistake  of  announcing  that  I  was  appear- 
ing in  person  at  the  competitive  theatre 
rather  than  the  one  at  which  I  was  ac- 
tually appearing.  I  took  his  script  and 
wrote  the  correct  name  on  it  while  singing 
my  first  song.  He  gave  the  corrected  an- 
nouncement at  the  close  of  my  first  num- 
ber." 


FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  ' 


Why  does  a  girl  in  love  blossom  glor- 
iously? Because  she  has  the  thrilling 
assurance  that  to  one  person  in  the 
world  she  is  wonderful  .  .  .  beloved. 

Why  do  Blue  Waltz  cosmetics  help  the 
"lonely"  girl  to  blossom  into  the 
"only"  girl?  Because  they  give  her  con- 
fidence; they  make  her  feel  desirable. 
She  discovers  her  own  loveliness 
through  the  romantic  fragrance  of 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume;  the  satiny  tex- 
ture of  Blue  Waltz  Face  Powder;  the 
tempting  colors  of  Blue  Waltz  Lipstick. 
Say  "Blue  Waltz"  when  you  buy  cos- 
metics. Certified  pure,  laboratory  test- 
ed. 10  £  each  at  5  and  10  £  stores. 

Blue  Wa&a 

MEW  YORK  Si 


BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  •  FACE  POWDER  ■  LIPSTICK  •  BRILLI ANTINE  •  COLO  CREAM  •  TALC 
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LARGER  SIZES  FOR  GREATEST  ECONOMY 


Cleans  ALL  White  Shoes 

EASIER  TO  APPLY  SPREADS  FARTHER 
DRIES  QUICKER  WHITENS  WHITER 

:  WILL  NOT  RUB  OFF 
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VANISHES 


nibs/inAweete 

Low** 


Just  Like  Eating  Candy!  \ 


•  Get  rid 

And  here's 
. . .  you  can 
absolute  S 
nitrophenol 
NO  DRUGS 

laxative.  Miss  Anna  Goodrow, 
13  Highland  Pk.,  Thompson- 
ville,  Conn.,  writes:  "I  re- 
duced 17  lbs.  in  4  weeks  with 
SLENDRETS.  My  flesh  is  firm  and  solid.  I  can- 
not recommend  them  too  highly!"  Miss  Nolan 
(Calif.)  writes:  "Lost  41  lbs.  I  I  look  and  feel 
like  a  different  person."  A  N.  Y.  lady  writes: 
"36  lbs.  of  fat  gone!  I  never  felt  better!" 
SLENDRETS  remove  fat  by  a  new  principle 
which  converts  fat  and  food  into  energy.  You 
feel  better,  look  years  younger.  Absolutely  SAFE 
...even  if  a  child  should  eat  them  by  mistake  it 
would  not  be  harmed,  because  SLENDRETS  only 
change  fat  into  vitality.  Delicious  too  .  .  .  they 
taste  just  like  candy. 

REDUCE  QUICKLY... OR  NO  COST! 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  won- 
derful results  from  the  very  first  package  of 
SLENDRETS,  you  get  your  money  back  in  full. 
You  can't  lose  one  cent. 

ACT  ON  THIS  OFFER  TODAY! 

Don't  give  fat  another  day's  start,  but  be  sure 
you  reduce  the  safe  SLENDRETS  Food  Method 
Way.  Don't  use  drugs !  At  drug  or  dep't  stores, 
or  act  on  this  OFFER  —  send  $1  for  generous- 
supply  package  containing  84  SLENDRETS.  Or, 
$5  for  6  packages,  Currency,  Money  Order,  or 
Stamps.  (Enclose  payment.  Or  send  10c  fee  on 
C.O.D.  orders.)  Sent  in  plain  wrapper. 

Scientific  Medicinal  Products  Co.  Dept.  M636 
Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  on  your  Money  Back  Offer 

□  The  $1  package  containing  84  SLENDRETS 

□  6  packages  of  SLENDRETS  for  $5 

(Be  sure  payment  is  enclosed) 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated. 
Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel 
sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c 
at  all  drug  stores.  o  >9«  c  m.  co. 
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Victor  Young  is  on  both  NBC  and 
CBS  radio  programs. 

65.  EDDIE  CANTOR  (CBS)  68.6 

Music  by  Louis  Grcss  and  a  round  of  comedy 
bx  Eddie  and  Parkyakarkus. 

66.  GRAND  HOTEL  WITH  ANNE  SEYMOUR 
AND  DON  AMECHE  (NBC)  68.3 

Proving  that  fiction  is  stranger  than  truth. 

67.  LANNY  ROSS  PRESENTS  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  SHOW  BOAT  (NBC)  68.1 

Lively  entertainment  from  the  first  toot  of 
the  whistle. 

68.  GANG  BUSTERS  (CBS)  67.8 

The  war  against  crime  marches  on. 

69.  JIMMY  FIDLER  AND  HIS  HOLLYWOOD 
GOSSIP    (NBC)   67.8 

Behind  the  scenes  in  stardom. 

70.  KATE  SMITH  (CBS)  67.6 

An  American  institution. 

71.  WARDEN  LA  WES  (NBC)  67.6 

The  country's  first  expert  on  crime  broaches 
his  own  private  stock  of  stories. 

72.  PHILIP    MORRIS    PROGRAM  (NBC) 

.  .  .67.5 

Leo  Reisman,  Phil  Duey,  Sally  Schcrmcrhorn 
and  Johnny.    Sophistication,  as  you  like  it. 

73.  JERGENS  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL  (NBC)   67.1 

Gossip  flashes  by  radio's  ace  scandal-monger. 

74.  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE  (CBS). 67.0 
Summarizes  the  week's  occurrences  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

75.  YOUR  HIT  PARADE  (CBS)  (NBC). 67.0 
A  review  of  the  week's  top-notch  numbers. 

76.  MUSICAL  REVERIES  WITH  STUART 
CHURCHILL  (NBC)   66.6 

You  must  dial  in  Stuart. 

77.  DEATH  VALLEY  DAYS  (NBC).  66.5 

The  romance  of  the  west  lives  again. 

78.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC) 

.  .  .66.5 

Ted  recreates  the  atmosphere  of  many  an  old 
Broadway  hit.  Guest  artists. 

79.  EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC)   66.5 

The  poet  of  optimism  presents  a  half  hour  of 
good  cheer. 

so.  Frank  crumit  and  julia  Sander- 
son (CBS)   66.2 

Tunes  in  a  tea-shop. 

81.  FIBBER    McGEE    AND    MOLLY  (NBC) 

.  .  .66.2 

Comcdv  par  excellence. 

82.  TODAY'S    CHILDREN    (NBC)  66.2 

Throwing  the  spotlight  on  this  younger  gen- 

83.  NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC).. 66.2 

Rustic  tcrpsichore. 

84.  IRENE  RICH  (NBC)  66.1 

Irene  Rich  starring  in  fifteen  minute  dramas. 

85.  TITO  GUIZAR  (CBS)....  66.0 

Latin  melodies,  mostly,  with  guitar  accom- 
paniment. 

86.  PICK  AND  PAT  (CBS)  65.8 

Two  colored  fellers  brimful  of  lazy  darky 
humor. 

87.  GABRIEL   HEATTER    (NBC)  65.5 

Impartial  news  interpretations. 

88.  VOX  POP  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(NBC)   65.5 

A  fascinating  parade  of  human  nature. 

89.  SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS 
(NBC)   ;  65.4 

Gus  Van  reviving  the  fun  of  the  cake-walk 
era. 

90.  MARY  MARLIN   (CBS)  65.3 

Light,  romantic  drama. 

91.  BOB  BECKER'S  CHATS  ABOUT  DOGS 
(NBC)  65.0 

How  not  to  treat  your  canine  pets,  by  an  ex- 
pert. 

92.  BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS)  64.3 


Carmela  Ponselle's  mezzo-soprano  voice  fea- 
tured with  Oscar  Shaw. 

93.  PRINCESS  PAT  PLAYERS  (NBC).. 64.3 
Drama  on  the  instalment  plan. 

94.  BETWEEN  THE  BOOKENDS  (CBS). 63.7 
A  book  lover  reviews  the  latest  in  current 

95.  JUMBo'VlRE  CHIEF  SHOW  (NBC). 63.2 

Eddy  Duchin's  society  music  and  Donald 
Novts'  vocals. 

96.  LUM  'N'  ABNER  (NBC)  62.3 

Rural  humor  and  philosophy  presented  in 
Pine  Ridge  dramas. 

97.  EVENING  IN  PARIS   (NBC)  62.1 

Pickens  Sisters  rhythms  and  songs  by  Morton 
Downey. 

98.  UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC) 

.  .  .  62.0 

Reminiscent  of  the  almost-forgotten  crystal 
set  era. 

99.  GOGO  DE  LYS  (CBS)  61.5 

Easy  on  the  ears. 

100.  CAPT.  TIM'S  ADVENTURE  STORIES 
(NBC)   60.8 

Postage  stamps  are  the  inspiration  for  these 
exciting  adventure  tales. 

101.  MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES  (CBS)  60.0 

Featuring  the  soprano  voice  of  Vivian  delta 
Chiesa. 

102.  VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC)  59.2 

Amusing  sketches  of  family  life. 

103.  MYRT  AND  MARGE  (CBS)  58.2 

Melodramatic  adventures  with  music. 

104.  HARRY  RESER  AND  HIS  CLICQUOT 
CLUB  ESKIMOS   (NBC)  57.5 

Rollicking  banjo  tunes  bx  Harry. 

105.  NATIONAL  AMATEUR  NIGHT  (CBS) 

...57.3 

With  Ray  Perkins  as  master  of  ceremonies. 

106.  BETTY  AND  BOB  (NBC)  55.2 

Recipes  and  domestic  skits. 

107.  LAZY  DAN,  THE  MINSTREL  MAN 
(CBS)  55.1 

Stories,  philosophy,  and  music  in  extra  slow 
tempo. 

108.  MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(NBC)   53.2 

The  combined  efforts  of  Georges  Metaxa, 
Rachel  Carlay,  and  Andy  Sanclla's  music  pro- 
vide dashing  entertainment. 

109.  SINGIN'  SAM    (CBS)  53.2 

Specializing  in  the  current  popular  tunes. 

110.  JUST   PLAIN  BILL  (CBS)  52.6 

Featuring  the  man  who  spends  his  time  being 
a  good  Samaritan. 

111.  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS)... 51.3 
Intelligent,  sympathetic  advice  on  human 
problems. 

112.  SMILING  ED  (CBS)  51.1 

Ranging  from  hymns  to  popular  ballads. 

113.  POPEYE  THE  SAILOR  (NBC)  50.8 

He's  funnier  on  the  screen  and  in  the  news- 
papers. 

114.  BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CEN- 
TURY (CBS)   49.8 

Fantajtiejilus. 

115.  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE  (NBC).. 49.6 
Another  comic  strip  gone  haywire. 

116.  JACK  ARMSTRONG,  ALL  AMERICAN 
BOY  (CBS)   .  ...  48.8 

Long  a  favorite  with  the  growing  boy. 

117.  TOM  MIX  AND  HIS  RALSTON 
STRAIGHT  SHOOTERS  (NBC)  48.0 

Juvenile  fare. 

118.  MA  PERKINS  (NBC)  39.2 

Mother  knows  best. 

mm 


Phil  Ohman  is  maestro  of  his  own  or- 
chestra at  the  exclusive  Cafe  Troca- 
dero  in  Hollywood,  heard  over  NBC. 


RADIO  STARS 


Salesman  ofi  the 

{Continued  from  page  71) 


thereupon  demanded  that  she  be  allowed 
to  take  her  baby.  Stokowski  refused,  but 
compromised  and  allowed  one  of  the  other 
women  to  bring  along  her  dog  as  the  tour's 
official  mascot. 

Sitting  in  the  little  modern  studio,  which 
he  has  designed  and  built  himself,  Sto- 
kowski relaxes  and  talks  about  his  work 
and  music  and  his  future.  The  pale  green 
room,  lit  by  chromium  lamps  and  a  warm 
fireplace  and  dominated  by  a  black  Orien- 
tal ikon,  is  an  excellent  background  for 
his  vivid  personality.  Clad  in  lounge 
clothes — blue  wool  sweater,  black  sateen 
trousers,  and  comfortable  leather  slippers, 
Stokowski  talked  easily. 

"I  have  made  thousands  of  friends  over 
the  radio  and  just  as  many  more  through 
our  records — I  think  the  tour  will  give 
me  a  splendid  chance  to  meet  these  people 
before  I  enter  upon  my  laboratory  years 
— more  than  that  I  think  it  will  give  me  a 
chance  to  know  what  they  think,  what 
they  feel  about  music." 

He  paused  to  sip  a  cup  of  tea,  adding 
brown  sugar  from  an  aluminum  canister 
on  the  table.  The  brown  sugar  takes  a 
prominent  place  in  a  diet,  which  is  largely 
made  up  of  raw  vegetables. 

"You  know,  the  best  part  of  the  tour, 
according  to  the  men  of  the  orchestra,  is 
Hollywood.  Everyone  of  them  wants  to 
play  for  Walt  Disney  and  see  how  he 
likes  our  kind  of  symphony.  We  all  like 
his  Silly  Symphonies.  And,  of  course,  they 
all  want  to  see  Charlie  Chaplin  and  Mae 
West.  Seriously  though,  I  myself  am 
looking  forward  to  Hollywood  and  the 
motion  pictures.  I  believe  that  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  music,  based  on  the  sounds  of 
nature  and  machinery  and  everyday  life, 
is  going  to  be  developed  for  motion  pic- 
tures." 

"Why  has  the  music  loving  public  in- 
creased so  vastly  in  the  last  five  or  ten 
years?"  I  asked  him. 

"Because  symphonic  music  threw  away 
its  high  hat.  In  former  years,  this  music 
was  considered  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  highbrow — people  were  afraid  of  it. 
Between  a  concert  of  classical  music  and 
a  vaudeville  show,  people  naturally  chose 
the  vaudeville  show.  Music  isn't  high- 
brow— it  is  just  a  series  of  black  marks 
on  paper,  until  it  is  recreated  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  living  people.  When  we 
ceased  to  think  of  evening  clothes,  and 
began  thinking  of  the  real  people  sitting 
out  there  in  the  audience,  our  music  began 
to  have  a  wide  appeal." 

"How  should  one  listen  to  music?" 

Stokowski  leaned  back  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, while  his  lean  long  fingers  drummed 
on  the  table  before  him.  "Everybody  lis- 
tens to  music  in  his  own  way,  and  what- 
ever way  that  happens  to  be  is  the  right 
way  for  that  particular  person.  Each  one 
of  us  has  a  different  reaction  to  music  and 
each  should  follow  his  or  her  own  way  of 
listening." 

(Continued  on  page  106) 


YOU  MAY 


FORD  V8  or  CASH 


Are  yon  smart?  Here's  a  pnzzle  that  will  test  your  wits.  The 
Scrambled  Letters  below,  when  properly  re-arranged,  will  spell 
the  name  of  a  Famous  Movie  Star. 

Probably  you  know  the  names  of  most  of  the  Famous  Movie  Stars,  but  just  to  refresh  your 
memory  we  mention  a  few:  Greta  Garbo,  Fredric  March,  Joan  Crawford,  Shirley  Temple, 
Wallace  Beery,  Clark  Gable,  Jean  Harlow,  Dick  Powell, 
Warner  Baxter  and  Kay  Francis.  r 


These  scrambled  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a  Famous 
Movie  Star  when  they  are  properly  re-arranged.  Start  switching 
the  letters  around  ;  see  if  you  can  figure  it  out.  If  your  answer  is  correct,  you  will  receive  at  once, 
A  LARGE  SIZE  PICTURE  OF  THIS  FAMOUS  MOVIE  STAR  FREE!— beautifully  colored 
and  suitable  for  framing — and  the  opportunity  to  win  a  FORD  V-8  SEDAN  or  the  cash.  It 
makes  no  difference  where  you  live,  you  can  take  part. 

Be  The  Big  Winner.  First  Prize  Winner  gets 
Ford  V-8  Sedan;  2nd,  $300  in  Cash;  3rd,  $200 
in  Cash;  4th,  $100  in  Cash;  and  many  other 
Cash  Prizes.  Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  your  answer  to  the 

Movie  Scramble  above.  USE  THE  COUPON. 
HURRY— Address:  Radio  Station 


r  g  e  c 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COUPON 

RADIO  STATION  KGGC 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

My  answer.  

Name  


Street- 
City- 


-State- 


Send  me  the  Free  Picture 


MUUONSUSE 

HUSH 

fit-   e 

BODY 


ODOR 


WIPE  AWAY 

FRECKLES 


Here's  a  special  new-type 
cream  that  gently  fades  out 
freckles  while  you  sleep.  Simply 
apply  Nadinola  Freckle  Cream  over 
face  and  arms  at  night.  Usually  in  5  to  10  days  you 
see  marvelous  improvement.  Freckles  disappear,  your 
skin  Is  cleared,  freshened,  becomes  satin-smooth. 
Nadinola  Freckle  Cream  is  guaranteed  by  a  famou3 
laboratory  with  over  36  years'  experience  in  skin 
treatment.  Only  60c  at  toilet  counters;  10c  size  at 
Five  and  Ten  Cent  Stores.  •  Or  send  10c  for  trial  pack- 
age to  Box  152,  NADINOLA.  Paris,  Tenn. 

NADINOLA  TAtckk&zm 


DAYS  LOOK  BRIGHTER  WHEN  YOU 
CHEW  BEEMAN'S  .  .  .  IT'S  -A  TASTY 


TREAT...  AND  IT  AIDS 


IT'S  DELICIOUS 
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RADIO  STARS 


IT'S  no  secret  out  in  Hollywood  that  more 
than  one  famous  star  has  lost  her  job 
because  of  constipation. 

Movie  directors  simply  can't  stand  for 
lack  of  pep,  dull  eyes,  pimples,  sick  head- 
aches caused  by  constipation. 

That's  why  you  should  follow  Holly- 
wood's example  and  not  let  a  second  day  pass 
without  coming  to  nature's  aid  with  a  beauty 
laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  popular  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  everywhere  else,  because  they  are  de- 
pendable, mild  and  non-habit-forming.  And 
because  they  gently  help  Nature  restore  nor- 
mal action  in  the  intestines. 

Keep  a  box  handy  on  the  bathroom  shelf. 
Three  sizes— 15«f,  30*,  60*.  At  ali  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


HAVE    YOU   READ   MARY  BIDDLE'S 
ARTICLE    ON    BEAUTY    IN    THIS  ISSUE? 
SEE  PAGE  10 


GIVE  BROWNISH 
BLONDE  HAIR 

golden,  radiant 
beamlike 

BEAUTY! 


Shampoo-rinse  Washes  Hair 
2  to  4  Shades  Lighter 

BLONDES,  bring  back  to  faded,  brownish 
hair  the  radiant,  golden  beauty  to 
which  you  have  every  right.  Use  Blondex. 
This  unique  combination  shampoo  and 
rinse  all  in  one,  washes  the  dullest,  drab- 
best hair  2  to  4  shades  lighter  in  just  one 
thammpi  And  taftlv.  too.  for  Blondex  is  an  abso- 
lutely harmless  rinse — not  a  harsh  chemical  or  dye. 
Don't  wait  to  bring  back  soft,  silky,  eolden  allure  to 
jour  hair.  Shampoo-rinse  your  hair  today  with  Blon- 
dex. You'll  bo  amazed  at  the  change.  Oct  It  at  any 
good  drug  or  department  store. 


man  o 
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BLONDEX 


THE  BLONDE  HAIR 
SHAMPOO-RINSE 


There  are  a  few  simple  rules  to  fol- 
low for  true  appreciation  of  good  music : 

"Relax!"  said  the  maestro  crisply. 
"Reach  a  completely  receptive  mood.  If 
you  try  too  hard  to  enjoy  music,  it  hinders 
true  appreciation.  Let  the  music  speak 
for  itself.  Let  it  flow  deeply  into  your  soul. 
Let  your  emotions  have  free  rein. 

"There  is  a  message  in  good  music  for 
everybody.  It  will  be  a  different  message 
for  each  of  us,  but  it  will  be  there.  For 
music  appeals  to  every  type  of  human  emo- 
tion— love,  faith,  sorrow,  heroism,  self- 
sacrifice,  ecstasy,  despair.  Music  when 
brilliantly  played  and  receptively  listened 
to  is  a  purge  of  all  the  emotions,  leaving 
one  refreshed,  inspired,  new  born." 

Music  has  its  greatest  future,  and  its 
greatest  work  among  the  masses  of 
America,  believes  Stokowski.  From  farm 
and  factory,  field  and  city,  he  thinks,  will 
come  the  great  audiences  for  serious  music. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  that  Stokowski 
himself  is  a  sincere  believer  in  the  value  of 
work.  Whenever  he  can  slip  away  from 
Philadelphia,  he  goes  to  his  farm  in  Con- 
necticut to  work — and  that  means  work. 
For  his  place  is  no  literary  farm — it  is 
right  in  the  heart  of  the  tobacco  fields, 
cultivated  by  hardy  Polish  farmers,  and 
Stokowski  works  the  same  way  they  do. 
The  farm  has  no  conventional  garden,  no 
fancy  sun  porches  and  no  striped  awnings. 
It  is  a  simple  place  where  the  fields  come 
right  up  to  the  door.  Back  of  the  house 
is  a  mountain,  which  Stokowski  climbs 
when  he  wants  peace  and  rest. 

A  few  miles  from  the  house  on  a  river 
floats  an  ark — a  gay,  madly  decorated 
Noah's  Ark,  where  Stokowski,  his  two 
children  and  the  children  from  all  the 
neighborhood  have  parties. 

Whenever  a  longer  rest  period  awaits 
Stokowski,  he  flies  to  California  to  his 
ranch  set  deep  in  the  Sierras.  Here  most 
of  his  work  preparing  the  coming  season's 
broadcasts,  his  concert  programs,  is  done. 
Here,  too,  he  works  most  intensely  at  his 
newest  and  most  absorbing  passion — the 
study  of  science,  from  which  he  thinks  will 
come  advances  which  will  revolutionize 
the  progress  of  music.  He  predicts  that 
through  the  modern  sciences  of  radio,  of 
wired  radio,  and  of  disc  and  film  recording, 
beauties  in  music  which  have  never  be- 
fore been  heard  will  be  created. 

It  is  difficult  when  talking  to  Stokowski 
not  to  be  carried  away  with  his  ambitions 
and  his  dreams.  He  believes  so  intensely 
in  them,  and  communicates  his  intensity. 

"People  want  the  best  in  music  and  they 
always  will.  If  they  did  not,  I  would  step 
down  from  the  podium  forever  and  never 
conduct  again  as  long  as  I  lived." 

And  he  means  what  he  says.  But  he 
knows,  as  we  all  know,  that  he  never  will 
be  permitted  to  relinquish  entirely  his 
great  conducting  career,  even  though  he 
will  hand  over  the  reins  next  season  to 
Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor  of  the  Min- 
neapolis Orchestra. 


BRIDE 

of 

DEATH 


Widowed,  love-starved  and 
lonely,  Mrs.  Catherine  Clarke, 
of  Boston,  joyously  boarded 
a  train  for  Spokane  to  marry 
a  lover  she  had  never  seen. 
Through  a  "marriage  agency," 
she  had  become  acquainted 
with  him,  and  during  the  en- 
suing affectionate  correspond- 
ence they  had  agreed  to  be- 
come man  and  wife.  Too  late 
she  learned  it  was  a  new  kind 
of  racket  ...  a  racket  in 
league  with  death! 

Read  "Bride  of  Death,"  com- 
plete in  the  June  INSIDE  DE- 
TECTIVE Magazine.  In  this 
dramatic  story  Hollis  B.  Fultz 
exposes  the  "mail  order"  mar- 
riage racket  that  has  lured 
Catherine  Clarke  and  many 
others  to  doom  instead  of 
happiness. 


Other  absorbing  features  for 
June  include  "The  Red  Riddle  of 
the  Childhood  Sweetheart"  .  .  . 
"Arizona's  Weird  Polygamy 
Cult"  .  .  .  "The  Blonde  Wildcat" 
.  .  .  "Nine  Mad  Dogs"  .  .  .  "La- 
dies Who  Kill"  .  .  .  These  and 
many  other  stories  and  features 
in  the  June  issue  make  it  one  of 
the  most  exciting  isues  to  date! 


DETECTIVE 

Now  on  Sale  Everywhere.  ..  10c 


Free  For  Asthma 
and  Hay  Fever 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so  ter- 
rible you  choke  and  gasp  for  breath.  If  Hay 
Fever  keeps  you  sneezing  and  snuffing  while 
your  eyes  water  and  nose  discharges  con- 
tinuously, don't  fall  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  re- 
markable method.  No  matter  where  you  live 
or  whether  vou  have  any  faith  In  any  remedy 
under  the  Sun.  send  for  this  free  trial.  If 
you  have  suffered  for  a  life  time  and  tried 
everything  you  could  learn  of  without  relief; 
even  if  you  are  utterly  discouraged,  do  not 
abandon  hope  but  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co..  266-A  Frontier  Bid*., 
463  Niagara  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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"NO  MORE 

FLEAS" 


RADIO  STARS 


j^ttt  of  3^ 


The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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•  "Here  are  two  sure  ways  to  rid  me  of  fleas." 

"Powerful  Skip-Flea  Powder  kills  fleas 
with  certainty.  Doesn't  just  stun  them.  They 
stay  dead !  Double-quantity,  sifter-top  tin  costs 
only  25tf !  Also  kills  ticks  and  lice." 

"Famous  Skip-Flea  Soap  gives  rich,  creamy 
lather.  Makes  my  skin  supple,  keeps  my  coat 
beautiful,  soothes  tender  skin,  destroys  dog 
odor,  Kills  Every  Flea!  25^  for  big  cake." 

"Your  dog  deserves  the  best.  Sergeant's  Prod- 
ucts have  been  Standard  since  1879.  Made  of 
the  finest  ingredients.  Every  product  Guaran- 
teed. Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.  Our  veter- 
inarian will  answer  questions  about  your  dog's 
health.  Please  write  fully. 
Free  Dog  Book.  Write  for  your  Free  Copy  of 
Sergeant's  famous  book  on  the  care  of  dogs.  It 
may  save  your  dog's  life. 
POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 

1972  W.  BROAD  STREET,  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

SKIP-FLEA  SOAP  AND  POWDER 


ASK  FOR  FREE  DOG  BOOK 


 1  spare 

examinations  or  executive  accountioff  positions.  Previoaa  experience 
unnecessary.  Persona]  training  under  supervision  of  staff  of  C.P.  A.'a, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  book.   'Accountancy,  tha  Profession  that  Pass.*' 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept6318H, Chicago 

Tha  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1,350  C.  P.  A.'* 


KILL  THE  HAIR  ROOT 

Remove   the   hair   permanently,   safely,  privately 
at  noma,  following  simple  directions.      The  Mahler 
Method  positively  prove  at*  the  hair   from  growing 
again.    Tha  delightful  relief  will  bring  happiness, 
freedom  of  mind  and  greater  success. 
Backed  by  35  years  of  successful  use  all  over  the 

world.   Send  6c  In  stamps  TODAY  for  Illus- 
trated Booklet*  "How  to  Remove  Superfluous 
Hair  Forever". 

D.J.  MAHLER  CO., Dept.  366F,  Prov)dence,R.I. 

J§      BE  A  DESIGNER  OF 

AWUOLLYWOOD 


m 


A' 


L 


FASHIONS 


Qualify  for  a  good  position,  or  have 
your  own  Shor  and  win  financial  inde- 
pendence as  Hollywood  Fashion  Expert. 
DRESS  LIKE  SCREEN  STARS 

Design  and  make  glamorous  gowns  for 
yourself  like  those  of  your  favorite 
film  star.  Have  more  clothes  and  dress 
more  smartly,  at  even  less  expense. 
HOLLYWOOD  FASHION 
CREATORS  OUR  ADVISERS 
With  the  cooperation  of  Movie  Studios 
and  Screen  Stars,  this  50-year  old  Col- 
lege will  teach  you  Costume  Designing 
in  your  spare  time  at  home.  Free  place- 
ment service.  If  over  16,  write  at  once 
for  Free  Illustrated  Booklet. 

WOODBURY  COLLEGE 
Dept.  63-F    Hollywood,  California 
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RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  LAUGHS 

(SELECTED    SNICKERS    FROM    POPULAR  PROGRAMS) 


MARY:  Gee  .  .  .  look  at  that  big  lion! 

JACK:  Yes  .  .  .  that's  the  one  that 
brought  Frank  Buck  back  alive. 

(  JACK  BENNY  and  MARY  LIV- 
INGSTONE, Jello  Program.) 

BOTTLE:  I  say,  Mr.  Parker  .  .  .  why 
is  that  doctor  standing  on  his  head? 

BAKER:  He's  treating  a  man  with  an 
upside  dozvn  stomach. 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

JACQUES:  I  don't  know  why  I  put 
on  weight  in  America  ...  I  come  from 
Wales,  you  know. 

MAN:  From  Wales  .  .  .  really? 

GRACIE:  Sure,  you  can  see  yourself  he 
couldn't  come  from  sardines! 

GEORGE:  Listen — Jacques  Renard  may 
be  fat  but  at  least  he  has  a  brain. 

GRACIE:  Oh  George  .  .  .  don't  be  en- 
vious! 

(BURNS  and  ALLEN,  Campbell  Pro- 
gram.) 


WALTER:  Deane  Janis  sings  "I'm  Put- 
ting All  My  Eggs  in  One  Basket"  while 
I  accompany  her  by  singing  "I'm  Laying 
All  My  Eggs  in  One  Theatre"! 

(WALTER  O'KEEFE,  Camel  Pro- 
gram.) 

GRACIE:  Hiawatha  belongs  to  the  Hock 
Shop  Tribe  of  Indians. 

GEORGE:  Hock  Shop  Tribe? 

GRACIE:  Sure  .  .  .  Pawnees.  Now — you 
and  Miltie  play  Laughing  Water's  two 
sons. 

GEORGE:  I  didn't  know  Laughing 
Water  had  two  sons. 

GRACIE:  Sure — hot  and  cold. 

(BURNS  and  ALLEN,  Campbell  Pro- 
gram.) 

ED :  I  went  to  a  movie  theatre  ...  it 
used  to  be  an  ice  skating  rink,  but  they 
made  a  theatre  out  of  it.  And  now  it  seats 
just  as  many  people  ...  A  man  came  in 
...  he  was  so  bald  he  could  get  a  haircut 
with  his  hat  on ! 

KID :  Say — I'd  like  to  see  the  crazy 
cat  you've  got. 

ED  :  Crazy  cat  ?  I  have  no  crazy  cat ! 
What  makes  you  think  that  ? 

KID :  Well,  everyone  says  you've  got  a 
silly  puss ! 

("ED  WYNN,  Plymouth  Program.) 
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GEORGE:  Stop  it,  Tom  .  .  .  you're 
making  a  fool  out  of  yourself. 

TOM :  Well,  I'm  a  self-made  man  and 
everybody   makes   a   mistake  once   in  a 

*  (TOM  HOWARD  and  GEORGE 
SHELTON,  Vallee  Program.) 

BOB  BURNS:  We  have  a  thing  called 
a  kitchenette  in  our  apartment  ...  a 
kitchenette  ain't  nothing  in  the  ivorld  but 
a  narrow  aisle  that  runs  bctiveen  a  gas 
stove  and  a  can  of  tomatoes. 

{BOB  BURNS,  on  Kraft  Program.) 

AL:   What's  the  matter,  Vic? 
VIC:  My  mouth  feels  like  a  parade 
ground. 

AL:  Why? 

VIC:  Two  dentists  have  been  drilling 
on  it  all  morning. 

(AL  JOLSON  and  VICTOR  YOUNG 
on  Shell  Chateau  Program.) 

BOTTLE:   I  think  my  wife  is  part 
Indian. 
BAKER:  Why? 

BOTTLE:  Every  time  she  walks  in  her 
sleep  she  takes  the  blanket  with  her. 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

ERNIE:  A  Chinaman  goes  into  a  den- 
tist's office  .  .  .  what  time  is  it? 

VAL:  All  right  .  .  .  what  time  is  it? 

ERNIE:  Tooth-hurty! 

(VAL  and  ERNIE  STANTON,  Kraft 
Program.) 


CANTOR:  Jimmy,  I  had  a  dozen  sit- 
tings today. 

JIMMY:  At  the  photographer's? 

CANTOR:  No  ...  I  was  roller  skating. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  JIMMY 
WALLINGTON,  Pebeco  Program.) 

GEORGE:  What  name  does  your  daddy 
use  when  he  gets  arrested? 

GRACIE:  Oh,  he  always  uses  the  same 
name  .  .  .  Bloom. 

GEORGE:  He  uses  the  name  of  Bloom? 

GRACIE:  Sure,  Bloom  ...  the  full 
name  is  Nom-de-Bloom. 

(BURNS  and  ALLEN,  Campbell  Pro- 
gram.) 

WALTER:  I  wonder  why  the  baby's 
crying?  .  .  .  He's  got  everything  to  live 
for  ...  he  even  looks  like  me. 

DEANE:  Sure  .  .  .  that's  why  he's  cry- 
ing. 

(WALTER  O'KEEFE,  Camel  Cara- 
van.) 


ED:  I  saw  some  trees  in  the  woods  .  .  . 
thev  were  Old  Maid  Pines. 

JOHN:  Old  Maid  Pines!  Why? 

ED :  Hee  .  .  .  hee  .  .  .  nobody  ever  axed 
them !  And  the  woods  were  full  of 
weeds  ... 

JOHN:  Full  of  weeds? 

ED :  Yes  .  .  .  but  the  ones  called 
Widow's  Weeds  were  the  easiest  to  kill  1 

JOHN:  Widow's  Weeds!  Why  are 
they  easiest  to  kill? 

ED:  You  just  say  "Wilt  Thou?"  and 
they  wilt ! 

(ED  WYNN  and  JOHN  S.  YOUNG, 
Plymouth  Program.) 

CANTOR :  Jimmy,  I'm  publishing  a 
newspaper. 

JIMMY:  Maybe  I  can  help  you  .  .  . 
I've  had  experience  in  journalism. 

EDDIE:  All  right;  I'll  make  you  iny 
problem  editor.    There's  no  salary. 

JIMMY:  No  salary?    Hoiv  can  I  live? 

EDDIE:  That's  your  first  problem. 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  JIMMY 
WALLINGTON,  Pebeco  Program.) 

PORTLAND:  It  must  have  been  an  aw- 
fully mean  stork  that  brought  you. 

FRED:  It  wasn't  a  stork  that  brought 
me.  My  folks  filled  in  the  last  line  of  a 
limerick  and  I  was  mailed  to  the  house. 

(FRED  ALLEN  and  PORTLAND 
HOPE  A,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 
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When  you  feel  the  desire  to  conquer.. 


.  .  then  let  your  lips  be 
savagely  red 


Let  your  lips  be 
savagely  red  .  .  .  warmly  moist  like 
clew  .  .  .  and  tenderly  soft  ...  so  solt  that  to 
touch  them  is  to  forever  surrender  all  desire  for  any 
lips  hut  yours!  Nothing  is  BO  tempting  as  the  pagan, 
junglish  reds  of  Savage  Lipstick  .  . .  and  nothing  is  so  sure 
to  concjucr  as  lips  that  have  the  thrilling  softness  that 
only  this  lipstick  can  give  them.  Savage  is  truly  indel 
ihle,  too*  it  clings  savagely  as  long  as  you  wish  your 
lips  to  lure. ..and  longer.  None  other  is  like  Savage! 


TANGERINE  •  FLAME  •   NATURAL  •  BLUSH  •  JUNGLE 
AT  ALL  TEN  CENT  STORES 


20* 
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tenderly  soft 


$  A  V  A  <  < 

The  highly  indelible  lipstick 


She  evades 

Here's  loveliness      her  charm  . . 
and  youth— a  vision 
o  stop  and  hold  the  admiring  eye.  And 
ler  smile,  when  you  see  it,  should  put  a 
inal,  flashing  highlight  upon  that  youth- 
ul  charm  and  loveliness. 
But  if  it  doesn't ...  if  her  smile  reveals 
glimpse  of  dingy  teeth  and  tender  gums 
-how  quickly  that  loveliness  disappears! 

"PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH" 
IS  A  SERIOUS  WARNING 

'Jever  ignore  "pink  tooth  brush"— never 
lismiss  as  trifling  that  warning  "tinge  of 
>ink"  When  you  see  it— see  your  dentist 
>romptly.  It  can  mean  trouble— a  serious 


close-ups  .  .  .  Dingy  teeth  and  tender  gums  destroy 

.  She  ignored  the  warning  of  "PINK  TOOTH  BRUSH"      benefit  your  gums  as 

well  as  your  teeth.  Every 


gum  disorder.  But  usually  it  only  means 
gums  robbed  of  exercise  and  work— the 
victims  of  our  modern  soft  foods— gums 
that  will  quickly  respond  to  the  healthful 
stimulation  of  Ipana  and  massage. 

Today  dental  science  repeatedly 
stresses  the  threat  to  our  gums  of  our 
modern  soft  food  menus.  Gums  grow 
flabby  and  tender  simply  through  lack 
of  exercise.  And  modern  dental  practice 
turns  naturally  to  Ipana  and  massage  to 
supply  the  exercise  they  need— the  stim- 
ulation they  must  have. 

Ipana  Tooth  Paste  is  especially  made  to 


time  you  clean  your  teeth,  rub  a  little  ex- 
tra Ipana  briskly  into  your  gums,  with 
brush  or  fingertip.  You'll  feel  them  grow 
livelier,  firmer,  more  resistant.  New  cir- 
culation brings  them  new  life.  They  feel 
better.  They  look  better. 

Change  today  to  this  simple,  easy 
routine.  Give  your  gums  the  advantages 
of  this  better  care.  Keep  "pink  tooth 
brush"  a  stranger.  Keep  the  really  seri- 
ous gum  diseases  far  in  the  background. 
Build  better  oral  health,  find  new  beauty 
in  your  smile,  make  yourself  a  more  at- 
tractive person— with  Ipana  and  massage. 
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worn  a  polish 
like  new  GLAZO 


Glazo  creates  new  polish 
far  lovelier,  far  superior 

WITH  this  new-type  Glazo  formula,  even 
evaporation  has  been  so  reduced  that 
you  can  use  the  polish  down  to  the  last 
brushful. 

The  new  Clazo  provides  a  richness  of 
beauty  and  sheen  that  has  been  beyond  the 
realm  of  old-type  polishes.  Be  among  the 
first  to  wear  Suntan,  Russet,  and  Poppy 
Red— stunning  new  "misty"  reds,  and  the 
latest  additions  to  Glazo's  range  of  authentic 
fashion-approved  shades. 

This  new  Glazo  wears  extra  days  ...  its 
brilliant  surface  unmarred  by  chipping, 
peeling  or  cracking.  So  easily  does  it  float 
on,  without  streaking,  that  there's  never  a 
nail  in  need  of  re-doing. 

For  even  a  day,  don't  deny  your  finger- 
tips the  luxury  of  this  new  perfected  Glazo. 
Still  only  20  cents  each— at  toilet  goods 
counters  all  over  the  world. 
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(Being  funny  is  a  serious  business  to  Fred  Allen)  Jack    Hanley  32 

A  BOY,  AT  LAST! 

(Meet  Bobby  Breen,  Eddie  Cantor's  "adopted  son")  Mrs.   Eddie   Cantor  36 

PRESCRIPTION  FOR  SUCCESS 

(How  Eddy  Duchin  made  good)  Elizabeth  Benneche  Petersen  37 

THE  BREAK-UP  OF  THE  PICKENS  SISTERS 

(And  what  Patti,  Helen  and  Jane  are  going  to  do  about  it)  Mildred    Mastin  38 

AMBASSADOR  OF  GOOD  WILL  AND  MELODY 

(Ray  Noble's  place  in  our  affections)  Henry  Albert   Phillips  4C 

MY  MAN  (He's  radio's  Minstrel  Man— Benny  Fields)  Blossom    Seeley  44 

A  PRIMA  DONNA  UNMASKS  (Marion  Tailey  tells  ail!)  Gladys  Hall  44 

I'LL  STICK  TO  ANNOUNCING  (Ford  has  some  fascinating  stories  to  tell) .  Ford  Bond  47 
32  GIRLS  AND  A  MAN 

(The  all-girl  orchestra  of  the  Hour  of  Chatm—and  Phil  Spitalny)  Ruth  Geri  4f' 

FIFI  KNOWS  THE  SECRET  (How  to  win — and  keep — a  husband!)  .  .    .  Miriam   Gibson  5C 
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The  M-G-M  Lion  is  the  Symbol 
that  signifies  Joy  on  the  Screen. 
Miss  Entertainment  picks  Leo 
to  ride  to  victory!   , 


THE  WINNER/ 

METRO  -  GOLDWYN  -  MAYER 

We're  taking  space  in  this  magazine  to  tell  you  to  keep 
your  eye  on  Leo,  the  M-G-M  Lion ! 

He's  had  the  best  year  of  his  career  what  with  grand  enter- 
tainments like  "Mutiny  on  the  Bounty",  "China  Seas", 
"Broadway  Melody  of  '36",  "A  Night  at  the  Opera", 
"Rose  Marie"  and  all  the  other  great  M-G-M  hits!  And 
of  course  there's  "The  Great  Ziegfeld",  now  playing  in 
selected  cities  as  a  road-show  attraction  and  not  to  be 
shown  otherwise  this  season. 

But  ( pardon  bis  Southern  accent )  Leo  says :  "You  ain't 
seen  nuthin'  yet!"...  On  this  page  is  just  part  of  the 
happy  M-G-M  family  of  stars.  Look  them  over.  You'll  find 
most  of  the  screen's  famed  personalities  and  great  talents 
on  Leo's  list.  They  will  appear  in  the  big  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  productions  that  are  now  in  the  making  and 
planned  for  months  to  come. 

Ask  the  Manager  of  the  theatre  that  plays  M-G-M  pic- 
tures about  the  marvelous  entertainments  he  is  arranging 
to  show.  And  when  Leo  roars,  settle  back  in  your  seat  for 
real  enjoyment! 
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SORRY!  WE  DIDN'T  HAVE  SPACE  FOR  THEIR  PHOTOS!  MORE  M-G-M  STARS 

Franchot  Tone,  Robert  Young,  Rosalind  Russell,  Frank  Morgan,  Edna  May  Oliver,  Reginald 
Owen,  Virginia  Bruce,  Nat  Pendleton,  Lewis  Stone,  Johnny  Weissmuller,  Jean  Hersholt. 
Ted  Healy,  Allan  Jones,  Buddy  Ebsen,  Joseph  Calleia,  Maureen  O'Sullivan,  Una  Merkel, 
Chester  Morris,  Stuart  Erwin,  Bruce  Cabot,  Elizabeth  Allan,  Brian  Aherne,  Charles  Butter- 
worth,  Madge  Evans,  Frances  Langford,  Eric  Linden,  June  Knight,  Ann  Loring,  Robert 
Benchley,  Jean  Parker,  May  Robson,  Mickey  Rooney,  James  Stewart,  Ernestine  Schumann- 
Heink,  Harvey  Stephens,  etc. 
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HOW  DO  YOUR  FAVORITES  RANK  IN  THE  RATINGS  ? 


1.  THE  PHILHARMONIC  SYMPHONY  SOCI- 
ETY OF  NEW  YORK  (CBS)  89.7 

Consistently  the  most  popular  program  urith 
our  Board  of  Review. 

2.  GENERAL   MOTORS   CONCERTS  (NBC) 

.  .  .86.4 

Soul-stirring   symphonic  masterpieces. 

3.  JACK  BENNY,  MARY  LIVINGSTONE, 
KENNY  BAKER  AND  JOHNNY  GREEN'S 
ORCHESTRA   (NBC)  86.1 

Radio's  outstanding  comic. 

4.  MARCH  OF  TIME   (CBS)  81.6 

Flawless  dramatizations  of  the  news  of  the 
world. 

5.  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR  (CBS) 

.  .81.3 

The  Ford  program  has  done  much  to  improve 
the  nation's  appreciation  of  classical  music. 

6.  CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC)  .  81.3 

Starring  Jessica  Dragonette ,  queen  of  the  air. 

7.  FLEISCHMANN  HOUR  (NBC)  80.7 

Rudy  Vallee  and  his  guests.  Never  disappoint- 
ing. Variety  entertainment  as  it  should  be 
presented. 

8.  TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC)  78.4 

Hilarious  Fred  Allen  who  works  so  hard  to 
make  you  happy,  merrily  supported  by  Port- 
land Hoffa,  the  Mighty  Allen  Art  Players 
and  Peter  van  Stecdcn's  music. 

9.  RAY  NOBLE  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA  (CBS) 

.  .  .78.4 

A  Britisher  conducts  America's  favorite  dance 
band — deservedly  best. 

10.  FRED  WARING'S  PENNSYLVANIANS 
(CBS)  (NBC)  78.0 

The  air's  most  versatile  organization. 

11.  LUX  RADIO  THEATRE  (CBS)  77.6 

Broadway  stage  plays  condensed  to  an  hour's 
entertainment.  Well  done,  but  most  of  the 
plays  were  popular  too  many  years  ago. 

12.  CHESTERFIELD  PROGRAM  (CBS).. 77.5 

Nino  Martini,  Lily  Pons  and  Andre  Kostclan- 
etc'  orchestra.  They  more  than  satisfy. 

13.  CAMEL  CARAVAN   (CBS)..  77.0 

Current  winner  of  our  Distinguished  Sen-ice 
Award. 

14.  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  (NBC)  76.8 

Margaret    Speaks,     Nelson    Eddy.  Richard 


OUR  NEW  SYSTEM 

The  Board  of  Review  bases  its  per- 
centages on  the  assumption  that  all  radio 
programs  are  divided  into  four  basic  parts: 
material,  artists,  presentation  and  an- 
nouncements, each  consisting  of  25%,  and 
making  the  perfect  program  of  100%. 
These  ratings  are  a  consensus  of  opinions 
of  our  Board  of  Review  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  editorial  opinion  of 
Radio  Stars  Magazine.  Programs  out 
standing  as  to  artists  and  material,  often 
suffer  because  of  poor  presentation  or  an- 
nouncements. 


Crooks  and  William  Daly's  orchestra.  Al- 
ways in  good  taste. 

15.  BING  CROSBY  WITH  BOB  BURNS  AND 
JIMMY    DORSEY'S    ORCHESTRA  (NBC). 

.  .  .76.4 

Good-natured,  informal  Bing.  Top-notch  guest 
stars,  with  Bing  ahiays  making  them  feel 
very  much  at  home.  There's  no  better  humor 
than  Bob's  on  the  air. 

16.  ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  (NBC)  76.0 

Radio's  most  popular  continued  story. 

17.  WOODBURY  PRESENTS  PAUL  WHITE- 
MAN'S  MUSICAL  VARIETIES   (NBC).. 75.7 

Provided  with  the  Whiteman  type  of  enter- 
tainment, Radio  always  will  remain  supreme. 

18.  BOAKE  CARTER   (CBS)  75.5 

He  doesn't  mind  stepping  on  toes  when  they 
deserve  it. 

19.  BEN  BERNIE  AND  ALL  THE  LADS 
(NBC)  75.0 

Truly  a  memorable  personality.  Isn't  it  a 
shame  he  can't  give  some  of  Ins  broadcasting 
charm  to  his  pal,  Walter  Winchcll? 

20.  LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC)  74.5 

The  world's  news,  pointedly  told,  but  no  toe- 
steppings  here. 

21.  EDWIN  C.  HILL— HUMAN  SIDE  OF  THE 
NEWS   (NBC)   74.4 

The  hard,  cold  facts  considerably  warmed  up. 

22.  THE  MAGIC  KEY  OF  RCA  (NBC).. 74.2 

With  which  the  unbelievable  is  accomplished. 

23.  JACK   HYLTON    AND   HIS  CONTI- 


NENTAL REVUE   (NBC)  73.9 

These  Britishers  are  an  entertaining  lot. 

24.  HOUR  OF  CHARM    (CBS)  73.3 

Phil  Spitalny  and  his  remarkable  all-girl  or- 
chestra.   Charm  personified. 

25.  MUSIC   BY   RICHARD    HIMBER  (NBC) 
„.    .      .  ...73.0 

Distinctive.  Equally  enjoyable,  danfing  or 
sitting  out. 

26.  ZIEGFELD  FOLLIES   (CBS)  73.0 

Lair  month's  winner  of  our  Distinguished 
Service  Award. 

27.  PHIL  BAKER  WITH  HAL  KEMP'S  OR- 
CHESTRA   (CBS)  72.5 

Beetle  and  Bottle,  as  well.  Variable  mate- 
rial. 

28.  EASY  ACES   (NBC)  72.5 

Jane  and  Goodman  Ace.   Laughter  guaranteed. 

29.  AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC   (NBC)   72.3 

Frank  Munn,  Lucy  Monroe  and  Gus  Haen- 
schen's  orchestra.  You've  heard  all  the  tunes 
before,  but  never  quite  as  delightfully. 

30.  THE    BAKERS'    BROADCAST  (NBC) 

.  .  .71.6 

Bob  Ripley,  Hariett  Hilliard  and  Ozcie  Nel. 
son's  music.  Once  you  listen  you'll  never  miss 
tuning  in  again. 

31.  AMOS  *N*  ANDY  (NBC)  71.4 

7714"  grandaddy  of  'cm  all. 

32.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE 
CHOIR  AND  ORGAN  (CBS)  71.1 

Soul  soother.    Ez'ery  Sunday. 

33.  EDDIE  CANTOR  (CBS)   71.0 

Bobby  Brccn.  Parkyakarkus.  Jimmy  Walling- 
ton  and  a  generous  supply  of  gags. 

34.  BURNS  AND  ALLEN  (CBS)   70.8 

Grade  Allen's  as  funny  as  ever  with  her 
dumb-dora  answers. 

35.  JOHN  CHARLES  THOMAS  (NBC).. 70.6 

Fireside  favorite. 

36.  ED  WYNN   (CBS)  70.4 

Gags  galore.    Lcnnic  Hayton's  tunes. 

37.  HOLLYWOOD   HOTEL    (CBS)  69.8 

The  movie  previews  arc  the  big  attraction. 

38.  WAYNE  KING'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS).69.7 

Death  for  jittery  nerves! 

(Continued  on  page  SI) 
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I  NEVER  WANT  TO  SEE 

MOTHER.  SOUL  AS 


IQHGASIMVE 


HER 
PIMPLY 
SKIN 

MADE ANN 
FEEL 
LIKE  A 

TOTAL 
LOSS 


I 


WERES  WONDERFUL  MEVJS, 
ANN  — AUNT  MABy  WANTS 
r>7     YOU  TO  SPEND  TWO 
WEEKS  WITH  THEM 
AT  "TME  SEASHORE 


J  OH,  MOTHER -D-DON't 
MAKE.  ME  GO,  P-PLEASE. 
I  JUST  C- COULDN'T— 
NOT  WITH  My  FACE  ALL 
BROKEN  OUT  LIKE  THIS 
I  IT  MAKES  ME  LOOK 
AWFUL 


WHy  DARLING  —  THOSE 
PIMPLES  DO  SEEM  TO  BE 
GETTING  WORSE.  I  THINK 
WE'D  BETTER  ASK  THE 
DOCTOR  WHAT  TO  DO 
FOR  THEM  j~ 

w 


AND  yOU  REALLy  THINK 
I  CAN  GET  RID  OF  THESE 
^ — H      PIMPLES  ? 


ISNT  THIS  DRESS  JUST  TOO  DUCKy?AND 
NO  PlMPLy  FACE  ON  ME  TO  SPOIL  IT-THANKS 
TO  FLEISO-IMANn's  yEAST_  OH,  IM  SOHAPPY- 

now  I  know  I'll  have  a  good  time  at 

AUNT  MARYS 


Don't  let  Adolescent  Pimples 
spoil  YOUR  vacation  plans 

A BROKEN-OUT  skin  is  no  help  to  any 
girl  or  boy  who  longs  to  be  popular  and 
have  good  times.  But  unfortunately,  many 
young  people  are  victims  of  this  trouble. 

After  the  start  of  adolescence — from  about 
13  to  25,  or  even  longer — important  glands 
develop  and  final  growth  takes  place.  This 
causes  disturbances  throughout  the  entire 
body.  The  skin  gets  oversensitive.  Harmful 
waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this  sen- 
sitive skin.  Pimples  break  out. 

Thousands  have  found  Fleischmann's 
Yeast  a  great  help  in  getting  rid  of  adoles- 
cent pimples.  It  clears  these  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood.  Then,  the  pimples  go! 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  reg- 
ularly—  one  cake  about  lA  hour  before 
meals— plain,  or  in  a  little  water — until  your 
skin  is  entirely  clear.  Start  today. 
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WATCHING  the  breakers  go  by! 
That  is  where  you  will  find  those 
two  Merry  Maids  of  the  ether 
waves — Rosemary  and  Priscilla 
Lane,  of  Fred  Waring's  Pennsyl- 
vanians — because  they  are  enthu- 
siatic  mermaids  of  the  ocean  waves 
as  well.  They  have  the  business 
of  sun  bathing  clown  to  a  science 
and  they  are  perfect  models  for  our 
lesson  on  how  to  win  the  summer 
skin  game. 

Now  Rosemary  is  a  "sister  under 
the  skin"  to  all  of  you  fair-skinned 
girls  whose  skins  are  very  sensitive 
and  apt  to  burn  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat — literally  speaking,  if  we  mean 
the  drop  of  a  large  sun-protecting 
beach  hat. 

"Lucky  Priscilla!"  yearns  the 
fair  Rosemary.  "Just  look  at  her! 
She  can  get  the  most  beautiful  tan, 
without  so  much  as  one  freckle  and 
without  a  siege  of  looking  like  a 
boiled  lobster  or  a  piece  of  raw 
beefsteak !" 

"Lucky  Rosemary!"  returns  the 
honey-colored  Priscilla.  "She  al- 
ways looks  a  knockout  in  an  eve- 
ning gown  and  I  look  like  a  cross 
between  an  Indian  and  Haile  Se- 
lassie !" 

They  both  were  exaggerating  a 
little,  I'm  afraid,  in  their  usual  com- 
plimentary fashion  toward  each 
other.  The  contrast  of  Rosemary's 
remarkably  fair  skin  with  her  dark 
hair  and  deep  blue  eyes  is  one  of  her 
most  spectacular  charms  and  she  is 
clever  enough  to  enhance  it  with  the 
right  make-up.  If  brunettes  who 
are  lucky  enough  to  have  fair  skin 
would  only  realize  the  effectiveness 
of  such  contrast  (it  has  long  been 
realized  and  admired  by  women  of 
the  South),  there  would  be  fewer 
yearnings  for  brunette  Indian  ef- 
fects. 

With  Priscilla,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  type  of  coloring  that 
finds  sun-tan  definitely  becoming. 
For  if  ever  a  girl  tanned  to  a  lovely 
honey  color,  it  is  Priscilla.  Some 
blondes  have  that  faculty  to  a  de- 
gree. They  are  the  golden  skinned 
blondes  in  which  classification  Pris- 
cilla belongs.  The  fair,  pink- 
skinned  blondes  generally  go  into  the 
burning  classification  with  Rose- 
mary and  even  successful  sun-tan- 
ning isn't  becoming  to  them.  It  has 
too  coarsening  an  effect.  Moreover, 
Priscilla's  larkspur  blue  eyes  do  not 
look  faded  in  contrast  to  her  tan 
skin,  as  lighter  blue  or  gray  eyes 
are  apt  to  do.  (P.  S. — Priscilla 
makes  effective  use  of  blue  eye- 
shadow and  blue  mascara  to  en- 
hance the  blue  of  those  eyes,  too.) 

One  would  think  that  I  am  hold- 


ing a  brief  against  sun-tanning.  But 
I'm  only  holding  a  brief  against 
sun-tanning  that  is  definitely  unbe- 
coming, or  that  is  achieved  through 
the  burnt  sacrificial  offering  of  the 
skin.  As  a  beauty  editor,  I  know 
the  splendid  tonic  effects  of  the 
sun,  but  I  also  know  the  cruel 
coarsening  effects  of  that  same  sun. 
If  you  expose  your  skin,  day  after 
day,  to  the  strong 
sunshine,  without 
protection,  it  event- 
ually will  assume  the 
appearance  of  old 
leather,  instead  of 
having  a  gardenia- 
like softness  that  is  so  desirable. 

If  you're  Rosemary's  "sister  un- 
der the  skin,"  you'll  need  to  apply 
this  protective  recipe  for  your  ses- 
sions under  the  sun  :  generous  doses 
of  sun-proof  lotion  or  cream, 
protective  long-sleeved  beach  pa- 
jamas or  a  beach  robe,  a  large-sized 
beach  hat  and  dark  glasses.  A 
generous  application  of  a  special 
sunlight  glare-proof  shade  of  pow- 
der is  also  a  protection  and  should 


be  used  when  going  in  for  a  dressy 
sitting  under  the  sun.  I  can  rec- 
ommend several  sun-proof  prep- 
arations that  will  actually  withstand 
sun,  wind,  and  salt  water.  They 
will  not  rub  off  and  they're  a  real 
boon  to  all  fair-skinned  mermaids. 
In  fact,  they're  the  nearest  things  to 
freckle  preventatives  that  I've  ever 
been  able  to  find. 

Now  if  you're  a 
"born  freckler,"  as 
Rosemary  says  she 
is,  you  must  expect 
that,  if  you  expose 
your  unprotected 
skin  to  the  glaring 
rays  of  the  sun,  freckles  are  going 
to  make  their  appearance !  From  the 
letters  you  write  me,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  a  great  many  of  you 
think  freckles  are  things  that  can  be 
"cured,"  just  like  the  measles,  if 
you  can  find  the  right  remedy.  Well, 
your  right  remedy  is  not  a  cure, 
it's  a  preventative.  You  have 
freckles  because  your  skin  happens 
to  be  pigmented  that  way.  Just  as 
soon  as  the  sun  strikes  your  un- 


B  y  Mary 
B  i  d  d  I  e 
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Rosemary  and  Priscilla  Lane,  of  the 
Pennsylvanians,  present  two  differ- 
ent types  of  coloring  and  beauty. 
Both  girls  enjoy  sun  and  summer 
sports,  but  prepare  for  them  in  a 
different  fashion. 


the  summer  sun 


protected  skin,  the  pigment- form- 
ing cells  start  throwing  up  pro- 
tective barriers  in  the  formation 
of  extra  pigment. 

If  you're  Priscilla's  "sister 
under  the  skin,"  don't  let  that 
stretch  of  inviting  sand  beneath 
the  sun  go  to  your  head.  Use 
plenty  of  sun  oils.  Do  a  sys- 
tematic job  of  anointing  yourself 
with  oil,  as  Priscilla  does.  She  oils 
every  exposed  inch  of  her  body, 
pushes  her  hair  back  from  her 
face,  puts  on  her  dark  glasses  and 
then  lies  in  the  sun  for  a  given 
length  of  time — five  minutes  the 
first  day,  ten  the  next,  and  so  on. 

As  for  make-up  on  the  beach, 
whatever  your  type,  it  seems  un- 
necessary to  say  that  it  should  be 
inconspicuous.  If  you  use  a 
rouge,  choose  one  in  cream  or 
liquid  form.  Blondes  should  con- 
centrate on  lipstick  and  avoid 
rouge.  Whether  the  brunettes 
should  follow  a  like  rule  depends 
entirely  on  their  individual  color- 
ing. Surely  every  beach  bag,  how- 
(Con tinned  on  page  84) 


Flatter  you  in  glarm^^^sJ^^ 

POND'S 

siiugh™ 


The  full  glare  of  the 

summer  sun  throws  a  New  "Sunlight"  shades 

hard  light  on  your  skin.  eateh  only  the  sun's 

softest  rays — flatter  you! 

Gone  are  the  old  dark  "sun-tan"  powders!  Pond's  has 
brought  out  "Sunlight"  shades — totally  new  in  color— new 
in  effect  on  your  skin  when  you  are  out  in  the  hard,  blaz- 
ing light  of  summer!  "Sunlight"  shades  catch  only  the 

softest  rays  of  the  sun  .  .  .  Give 
you  the  flattering  light  of  early 
spring  sunshine  itself!  Soften 
your  face.  Lovely  with  lightest 
tan,  deep  tan,  or  no  tan  at  all! 

MONEY-BACK  TRIAL— Try  Pond's  Sunlight  shade 
(Light  or  Dark).  If  you  do  not  find  it  more  flattering  than 
ordinary  Bun-tan  shades,  send  us  back  the  box  and  we  will 
refund  purchase  price  plus  postage.  Pond's,  Clinton,  Conn. 


2  Sunlight  Shades  —  Light,  Dark.  Low  Prices. 
Glass  jars,  35^,  70^.  New  big  boxes,  10^,  20^. 


Copyright,  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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Marion  Talley  sports 
trousers  of  brown  alpaca, 
topped  by  a  white  coat. 


A  wicker  Coolie  hat  and 
a  chic  white  bath-suit 
for    Gladys  Swarthout. 


BRQ^AST/MIG  SUN 


Just  what  you  want  for  a  summer  outfit! 


IT  TOOK  Hollywood  to  show  us 
what  glamor  lurks  behind  the  mi- 
crophone, what  chic  stands  at  the 
broadcasting  end  of  our  radios !  For 
it  wasn't  until  some  of  our  best 
radio  songbirds  took  flight  to  Cali- 
fornia and  screen  fame,  that  we 
really  had  a  good  look  at  them. 

Once  there,  however,  all  we 
needed  was  one  glance  at  such 
smart  stars  as  Grace  Moore,  Gladys 
Swarthout,  Frances  Langford  and 
the  more  recently  screened  Harriet 
Hilliard,  to  realize  that  radio  can 
speak  up  for  itself  fashionably.  And 
tbere  are  dozens  of  other  radio 
stars,  not  yet  arrived  on  the  screen, 
who  are  convincing  arguments  for 
the  speeding  up  of  television ! 

Most  radio  celebrities,  like  stage 
stars,  turn  night  into  day  because 
their  work  demands  that  they  per- 


form evenings.  Thus,  the  daytime 
side  of  their  wardrobes  is  stressed 
less.  It's  no  wonder  then  that  those 
who  have  gone  to  California  to 
work,  revel  in  the  opportunity  to 
wear  the  casual,  comfortable  sports 
clothes  that  dominate  the  Hollywood 
scene. 

Jane  Froman  mentioned  this  to 
me  one  day,  when  we  were  having 
lunch.  She  said  that,  before  going 
to  California,  the  only  clothes  she 
really  bothered  about  were  her  eve- 
ning dresses.  She  had  to  have  so 
many  of  them  that  she  let  her  day- 
time wardrobe  consist  of  just 
enough  good  looking  outfits  to 
look  neatly  dressed.  Sports  clothes 
were  practically  nil  with  her  be- 
cause she  had  so  little  time  to  play 
outdoors.  However,  when  she 
reached     (Continued  on  page  65) 


rene  Ben- 
nett looking 
ideal,  in  a 
J  a  n  t  z  e  n 
Bra-tuck 
swim  suit. 


Courttsy 

Jantzcn 
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SMART  RIDING  TOGS 

Frances  Lang-ford  wears  a  be- 
coming habit  of  tan  jodhpurs, 
a  well-cut  matching  vest  and  a 
jacket  of  tan  and  white  checked 
tweed.  The  neckline  is  filled  in 
with  a  flattering  scarf  of  soft 
white  silk. 


S  U  M  M  E  R^fjfjjp^R  0  M  A  N  C  E 


Millie  Wasn't  a  lot  of  money. 
But  sne  has  a  lot  of  sense. 
And  so  nothing  is  ever  faded 
in  her  wardrobe.  Everything 
is  gay  and  fresh — in  the 
newest  Paris  colors.  Of 
course  site  uses  Tintexi 


Naturally,  wherever 
Millie  goes  her  color- 
ful sportswear  and 
evening  dresses  are 
the  envy  of  the  other 
girls.  And  men's 
foil  ow  her, 
too— -romantically ! 


The  result — Millie  al- 
ways has  a  wonderful 
summer.  She  meets 
so  many  interesting 
people.  Why  not  keep 
your  wardrobe  up-to- 
the-minute  in  color 
with  easy  Tintex? 


KEEP  FASHIONABLE  WITH 

11  .  Tints 
mtex  i^s 

41  brilliant  long-lasting  colors.  At  alt 
drug,  notion  and  toilet  goods  counters. 
PARK  &  TILFORD,  Distributors 
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Her  Tennis  Stroke 


—  too  bad  her 

laxative  wasn't! 

Her  swing  is  a  marvel  of  precision  and 
timing  .  .  .  What  a  pity  she  didn't 
know  that  correct  timing  is  vital  in  a 
laxative,  too ! 

You  see,  when  you  take  a  laxative  into 
your  system,  you  can't  afford  to  take 
chances.  Look  out  for  harsh,  over-acting 
cathartics  that  might  upset  you,  nauseate 
you,  cause  stomach  pains,  leave  you  weak 
and  dragged  down.  Such  laxatives  abuse 
you  internally.  Their  after-effects  are  un- 
pleasant, sometimes  dangerous. 

DEMAND  CORRECT  TIMING 

Just  what  is  meant  by  correct  timing  in  a 
laxative?  Simply  this:  a  correctly  timed 
laxative  takes  from  6  to  8  hours  to  be  effec- 
tive. Its  action  is  gentle  and  g-r-a-d-u-a-1, 
yet  completely  thorough. 

Ex-Lax  is  just  such  a  laxative.  It  won't 
throw  your  system  out  of  rhythm.  No 
stomach  pains,  no  nausea.  No  unpleasant 
after-effects  of  any  sort.  Ex-Lax  works 
so  naturally  that,  except  for  the  relief 
you  enjoy,  you  scarcely  realize  you  have 
taken  a  laxative. 

PLEASANT  TO  TAKE 

Ex-Lax  is  not  only  kind  to  your  system 
—it's  kind  to  your  taste,  too.  Its  flavor  is 
just  like  smooth,  delicious  chocolate.  All 
druggists  sell  Ex-Lax  in  economical  10c 
and  25^  sizes.  Get  a  box  today! 

When  Nature  forgets  — 
remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


In  Strange  As  It  Seems 
John  Hix  reveals  many 
unbelievable  facts 


By  Wilfred  Healy 


IT'S  A 


STRANGET* 
WORLD 


RADIO  may  appeal  to  some  of  you. 
but  it  gives  Martin  Bodker  of 
Enumclaw,  Washington,  a  distinct 
pain.  Strange  as  it  seems.  Martin's 
body  offers  terrific  resistance  to 
radio  waves,  so  much  so  that  it 
actually  pained  him  to  be  near  a 
radio.  Instead  of  calling  a  doctor. 
Martin  summoned  an  engineer. 
That  gentleman  grounded  Martin 
by  rigging  up  a  walking  stick 
wrapped  in  copper  wire,  which  he 
placed  in  a  can  of  water.  Now  Mar- 
tin, one  hand  firmly  on  the  cane, 
can  listen  to  any  crooner  on  the  air 
and  experience  no  pain  at  all. 

Martin  Bodker 's  case  is  only  one 
of  many  strange  and  interesting 
items  plucked  from  the  files  of 
John  Hix,  whose  Strange  As  It 
Seems  program  now  is  a  regular 
feature  of  the  air  waves  from  coast 
to  coast.  Those  files  right  now  con- 
tain some  30,000  items.  Using  them 
on  two  programs  weekly,  John  Hix 
has  sufficient  material  to  last  him 
163  years.  He  doesn't  think  he'll  be 
using  them  all. 

Items  come  from  all  over  the 
world,  although  Hix  himself  doesn't 
believe  in  traveling  around  the 
world  after  them.  He  finds  it  more 


practical  to  remain  at  his  office  o 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  where  he  ca 
work  directly  with  his  staff  on  th 
enormous  task  of  checking  and  re 
checking  each  item  for  proof  of  it 
truth.  Nothing  is  ever  used  on  th 
Strange  As  It  Seems  program  unt 
John  Hix's  files  hold  written  proa 
that  it  is  genuine. 

"Take  that  Bodker  item,  for  in 
stance,"  Hix  explains.  "Here  in  on 
files  we  have  a  letter  from  Bodkej 
and  a  letter  from  the  engineer  whj 
'cured'  him.  The  engineer's  lette 
incidentally,  adds  that  a  number  c 
people  supposedly  suffering  fror 
neuralgia  really  have  a  case  of  radi 
waves." 

So  get  out  your  copper-wou 
walking-stick  and  a  can  of  wate 
unless  you  think  it's  simpler  to  turi 
off  the  radio. 

"Besides  my  collection  of  Strang 
items."  Hix  admits  rather  wist  full] 
"I  have  thousands  which  I  knov 
are  true  but  which  I  can't  ust^ 
simply  because  I'm  unable  to  obtai1 
definite  proof." 

Probably  the  most  interesting  fi 
of  all  is  one  marked  Too  Strang 
In  it  are  weird  facts,  all  of  the 
true,  which  are  so  fantastic  that 


N 
li 
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m  IN  LUCK, MEETING  YOU  ! 
REMEMBER, YOU'RE  MY  GIRL 
FOR  THE  DANCE! 


JOAN!  YOUR  BROTHE 
ME  TO  THE  DANCE! 
I  HOPE  HE  LIKES 
ME.BUTSO  MANY 
MEN  DROP  ME  AFTER 
THE  FIRST  DATE. 

i 


R  ASKED 

1  MUST  TELL  YOU, 
BETTY.  SOMETHING 
I  LEARNED  IN  PARIS 

 AN  ALL-OVER 

FRAGRANCE  THAT 
KEEPS  YOU  FRESH 

AND  ALLURING  

EVEN  IN  THIS  HOT 
WEATHER...  TRY 
\AVIS. 


Be  a  charmer!  .  .  .  Before  you  dress 
add  this  alluring  all-over  fragrance  .  .  .  MAVIS 


John  Hix  and 
his  radio  staff 
rehearse  for 
their  broadcast. 


And  here  is  John  Hix  (left) 
with  Cyril  Armbruster,  who 
is    his    program  director. 


1  one  would  believe  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  file  must  gather  dust. 

One  look  at  the  Hix  fan-mail 
would  convince  you  of  the  neces- 
sity of  obtaining  proof  for  every 
item  broadcast.  The  weekly  mail 
brings  in  hundreds  of  letters  from 

(skeptics  all  over  the  country,  most 
of  them  politely  doubting  Mr. 
Hix's  veracity.  Each  of  these 
letters  is  answered  and  personally 
signed  by  John  Hix.    He  doesn't 

j like  to  have  people  doubt  his  word, 

land  it   ( Continued  on  page  70) 

■i  1  


The  secret  of  fascinating  French  women 
—  yours! . .  .  Be  feminine!  Clothe  your- 
self in  Mavis'  garden-scented  glamour. 
Men  adore  its  fragrant  Spring-like 
freshness  —  remember  how  it  enhances 
your  charm.  Mavis  does  even  more! . . . 
It  absorbs  body  moisture,  lowers  skin 
temperature,  helps  you  keep  cool.  So 
pure  and  soothing  —  Mavis  protects 


your  skin.  Never  neglect  this  feminine 
witchery  every  time  you  bathe,  every 
time  you  dress.  Mavis'  enchanting 
fragrance  lingers  all  through  the 
day  —  or  evening. 

Mavis  Talcum  in  25c,  50c,  and  $1  sizes  at 
drug  and  department  stores  —  convenient 
10c  size  at  5-and-10c  stores.  White  or  flesh. 
We  invite  you  to  try  Mavis  —  use  coupon. 


MAVIS 


cXaicw\M 

IN  THE  RED 
CONTAINER 


V.  VIVAUDOU,  INC. 

580  Fifth  Avenue,  .Xew  York  City. 

I  enclose  10c.  Please  send  by  return  mail 
the  convenient  size  of  Mavis  Talcum 
(white  .  .  .  flesh  .  .  .  ) — so  I  can  try  its 
fragrant  loveliness. 

Name  


Address  - 
City  


State- 
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THE  RADIO  HOSTESS,  NANCY  WOOD,  PRESENTS 


EDDIE 
CANTOR 


Season  your  meals  with 
laughter/'  says  Eddie 


IF  YOU  have  ever  wondered,  as  I  have,  what  it 
would  be  like  to  be  "top  man"  in  the  show — and 
not  only  to  get  there  but  to  stay  there  over  a  long 
period  of  time — the  very  best  person  I  can  think 
of  to  give  you  an  answer  to  that  question  would 
be  Eddie  Cantor. 
For  Eddie  has  been 
starred  in  so  many 
productions  and  in 
so  many  fields  of 
entertainment  that 
stardom  is  an  old, 
old  story  with  him. 

But  if  you  think 
that,  after  the  first 


Strawberry-Nut  Shortcake 


Courtesy  Borden' 


thrill  of  accomplishment  has  worn  off,  boredom  is  quite 
likely  to  travel  hand  in  hand  with  stardom,  then  Eddie 
is  the  very  person  to  prove  how  wrong  you  are  in  yourj 
surmise.    True,  there  may  be  some  who  find  this.busw 
ness  of  being  on  top  of  the  heap,  day  after  day  and  year 
after  year,  a  bit  tiresome  and  exacting  after  a  while 
Perhaps  they  even  suffer  from  a  sneaking  suspicion  that 
it  all  doesn't  seem  to  live  up  to  the  high  hopes  thej 
cherished  during  the  long,  hard  climb.    But  not  Eddie!' 
No  indeed.    For  even  now,  after  more  than  fifteen  years! 
of  being  a  star  on  the  stage,  in  the  movies  and  over  the* 
air,  this  irrepressible  comedian  has  retained  the  samaj 
verve  and  enthusiasm  that  must  have  characterized  hin-j 
in  his  earliest  Ziegfeld  days. 

He  still  works  up  the  greatest  feeling  of  enthusiasm* 
over  his  plans  for  his  next  Pebeco  broadcast;  he  will 
describe  with  glee  the  discovery  of  a  new  tune  or  a  "hot' 
jazz  player  and  lie  shows  at  all  times  unmistakable  signs 
of  being  in  a  most  advanced  state  of  chronic  par  entail 
pride  as  he  recounts  stories  about  his  daughters  (most  ow 


"Everyone  in  our  famil) 
looks  forward  to  meal 
time,"  declares  Eddie 
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which  arc  of  a  kidding  nature 
with  himself  as  the  butt  of  the 
joke!)  Why  he  even  talks  about  a 
supposedly  prosaic  subject,  like 
eating,  with  the  appreciation  of  a 
gourmet  and  the  air  of  a  connois- 
seur. 

You  can  imagine  with  what  joy 
your  Radio  Hostess  discovered 
that  Eddie  was  willing  to  discuss 
at  si  line  length  the  food  prefer- 
ences of  the  Cantors  and  that  he 
also  had  some  amusing  and  help- 
ful ideas  to  divulge  on  the  fine  art 
of  dining. 

"Helpful  ideas  on  dining  from 
a  comedian,"  did  you  ask?  Well 
anyone,  certainly,  who  has  listened 
to  Eddie's  Sunday  evening  broad- 
casts (as  who  has  not?)  knows 
that  he  has  a  clear  and  construc- 
tive slant  on  any  subject  to  which 
he  gives  his  attention.  And  don't 
forget  that  it's  often  easier  to  get 
over  a  good  idea  with  a  laugh — as 
Eddie  does — than  with  a  frown. 
Then,  too,  behind  the  humorous 
approach  we  sense,  one  and  all.  the 
sincerity  of  his  attitude — whether 
the  discussion  concerns  the  plans 
for  some  charity,  the  furthering 
of  World  Peace  or  simply,  as  in 
this  case,  the  favorite  foods  of  his 
family.  Whatever  the  subject  may 
.be,  there  is  no  denying  that  this 
Cantor  fellow  is  dynamic,  on  his 
(toes  and  going  places.  In  fact, 
.  judging  from  this  interviewer's  re- 
.  actions,  trying  to  keep  up  with 
Eddie  is  enough  to  give  one  the 
sensations  of  a  Mexican  jumping 
bean  in  full  flight ! 

Not  that  he's  hard  to  interview, 
mind   you.    for   Eddie    is  most 
friendly,  entirely  cooperative  and 
Well  copy.    But  getting  him  cor- 
nered for  questioning  is  a  sort  of 
catch-as-catch-can   business.  For 
.  even  away  from  the  broadcasting 
I  ptudios    and    in    his  own  lovely 
j,  apartment  overlooking  the  lakes 
and  drives  of  New  York's  Cen- 
tal Park,  I  found  that  Eddie  lives 
in  an  atmosphere  as  full  of  people 
and  as  exciting  as   a  second-act 
anale.    And  in  no  time  flat  I  be- 
:ame  part  of  the  surrounding  cast 
is,  with  pencil  poised,  I  followed 
Iddie  from  room  to  room,  listen- 
ng  to  him,  laughing  with  him  and 
luestioning  him  between  laughs. 

The  Cantor  home  supplied  a 
ovelv  stage  setting  for  this  per- 
tmbulating  conversation.  It  is  one 
)f  the  most  spacious  apartments 
have  ever  seen.  The  living-room, 
overlooking  the  park,  is  rather  for- 
mal, as  is  the  dining-room  with  its 
panelled  (Continued  on  page  52) 


says 

BING  CROSBY 


BING  CROSBY  IN  "RHYTHM  ON  THE  RANGE 

A  PARAMOUNT  PICTURE 


"DING  CROSBY'S  summer  breakfast  is 
a  grand  take-off  for  hot  sultry  days. 
First,  appetizingly  chilled  tomato  juice 
. . .  then  a  big  bowl  of  double-crisped, 
crunchy,  ready -to -eat  Quaker  Puffed 
Wheat  with  plenty  of  ripe  red  berries 
.  .  .  followed  by  Philadelphia  cream 
cheese,  preserves  and  toast.  What  could 
be  more  appealing  to  a  lazy  appetite! 

Your  grocer  is  featuring  all  the  ingre- 
dients you  need  to  try  BING  CROSBY'S 
favorite  breakfast.  Have  it  tomorrow 
to  start  your  day  off  right! 


QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT 
IS  SO  DELICIOUS  AND 
CONFECTION-LIKE  THAT 
MANY  DO  NOT  REALIZE 
HOW  IT  RANKS  IN 
NOURISHMENT  WITH  SOLID 
DINNER  DISHES.  LOOK: 

HIGH  IN  FOOD  ENERGY! 


SWEET 

POTATOES  .  .34.9  CALORIES  PER  01. 
PUFFED 

WHEAT.  .  106.0  CALORIES  PER  OZ. 


QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT  IS  A  LIGHT  AND 
TEMPTING  SUMMER  FOOD,  YET  IT  HAS 
ALL  THE  NUTRITION  OF  WHOLE 
.WHEAT.  IT  IS  DOUBLE  CRISPED  TO 
MAKE  IT  DOUBLY  APPETIZ- 
ING. LOOK  FOR  THE  RED 
AND  BLUE  PACKAGE  — 

TRIPLE- SEALED  to 

guard  FRESHNESS! 


RADIO  STARS 


Above,  one  of  the  Parties  at  Pick- 
Fair — Mary  Pickford  and  Al  Lyon. 
Below,  Bob  and  Renny,  billed  as 
Two  Public  Enemies,  on  WABC. 


The  singing  damsels,  upper  center,  are  the  Campbell  Sisters,  heard 
with  Horace  Heidt  and  his  Brigadiers.  And  the  emotional  gentle- 
man at  their  right  is  none  other  than  the  old  Broadway  hill-billy, 
Walter  O'Keefe,  of  the  Camel  Caravan.  Above,  Joan  Crawford  runs 
over  her  script  with  Bing  Crosby  while  husband  Franchot  Tone  smiles. 


Ramblings.  .  .  .  A  neat  descriptive 
zvord  for  the  random  impressions 
that  occupy  this  department  this 
month.  .  .  .  Looking  ahead.  .  .  . 
Looking  backward.  .  .  Straying  in 
circles,  picking  up  this  and  that,  as 
a  child  gathers  gay-colored  shells 
upon  the  sand,  for  the  moment's 
pleasure.  .  .  . 

And  among  the  many  treasures 
cast  upon  the  shores  of  time,  radio 
undoubtedly  contributes  the  most 
colorful,  the  most  intriguing.  .  .  . 
Often,  indeed,  radio  is  a  blessing — 
and  sometimes  most  blessed  when  it 
is  silent !  This  rambler  is  not  one 
to  turn  on  the  radio  at  dawn  and  let 
it  shout  its  wares  unchecked  till  bed- 
time. We  loathe  music  before  break- 
fast. We  detest  early-morning  ex- 
ercises.  We  will  not  eat  the  matu- 
tinal egg  to  the  Lord's  Prayer.  .  .  . 
The  duties  to  which  we  are  a  slave 
will  not  let  us  hear  many  of  the  day- 
time programs.  Hence,  we  find  our 
treasures  among  the  evening  hours. 


HI  DM 


mm. 


But  to  others,  more  or  less  foi 
tunate,  all  these  are  cherished  e> 
periences.  We  know  people  wh 
would  not  dream  of  missing  Cheer'u 
And  others  who  observe  the  dail 
exercises  with  almost  religious  fei 
vor.  We  have  friends  to  whom  On 
Man's  Family,  which  we  thus  li 
have  been  unable  to  hear,  is  an  in 
portant  part  of  their  radio  fare.  ^ 
have  evidence  that  countless  thot 
sands  listen  raptly  to  the  broadcas 


This  month's  news  notes  and  brief  bit 


RADIO  STARS 


Star  of  opera,  radio  and 
screen,  Lily  Pons  returns 
from  a  concert  engagement 
abroad,  to  work  on  a  new 
film  for  RKO-Radio  Pictures. 


of  the  Gospel  Singer,  Edward  Mc- 
Hugh.  .  .  .  We  can  understand  that, 
to  people  in  lonely  places,  the  in- 
cessant sound  of  the  radio  voice  is, 
indeed,  a  blessing — bringing  a  sense 
of  contact  with  all  that  is  going  on 
in  the  world — a  sense  of  friendship 
and  companionship.  .  .  . 

Which  proves  that  radio,  as  it 
should  be,  is  all  tilings  to  all  men — 
and  ivomen — and  children.  .  .  . 

You  hurry  home  at  evening  to  lis- 
ten to  Amos  V  Andy.  .  .  .  You  re- 
lax, after  dinner,  to  welcome  Lanny 
Ross  and  the  SJiozv  Boat  to  your 
fireside.  .  .  .  You  take  in  Tozvn  Hall 
Tonight,  with  Fred  Allen  and  Port- 
land Hoffa.  .  .  .  Burns  and  Allen, 
Jack  Benny  and  Ed  Wynn  help  you 
to  forget  your  burdens,  with  the 
healing  gift  of  laughter.  .  .  .  Com- 
mentators bring  you  the  day's  grist 
of  news.  .  .  . 

Among  the  latter,  this  rambler  es- 
pecially   (Continued    on    page  18) 

about  broadcasters 


See  if  the  Shade  You  Are  Using  Is  Really  the 
Right  One  for  You! 


You're  pretty  sure  about  the  shade 
face  powder  you  use,  aren't  you? 
quite  certain  it's  the  right  shade  for  you. 

What  would  you  say  if  you  were  to  find  out  it 
was  the  wrong  shade  entirely  for  you?  Don't  be 
so  sure  that  this  isn't  the  case.  As  any  artist  or 
make-up  expert  will  tell  you,  many  women  use  the 
wrong  shade  of  face  powder  entirely.  The  result  is, 
they  look  years  older  than  they  really  are. 

The  reason  so  many  women  use  the  wrong  shade 
of  face  powder  is  that  they  select  their  shades  on 
the  wrong  basis  altogether.  It's  a  mistake  to 
select  your  shade  of  face  powder  according  to 
your  so-called  "type."  You  are  not  a  "type."  You 
are  an  individual. 

One  Way  and  Only  One! 

There  is  only  one  way  to  tell  your  most  becoming 
shade  of  face  powder  and  that  is  to  try  on  all  five 
basic  shades.  Any  other  method  is  only  theory 
and  guess-work. 

To  make  it  simple  and  conclusive  for  you  to 
ascertain  your  right  shade  of  face  powder, 
I  have  invented  a  game  called :  "Find  Your 
R  ight  Shade  of  Face  Powder."  It's  as  enlight- 
ening as  it  is  fascinating.  Here's  all  you  need 
do:  Just  send  me  your  name  and  address 
and  by  return  mail  I'll  send  you  all  five 
shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder, 
free  of  charge.  Take  the  five  shades  and  sit 
down  before  your  mirror.  Start  with  the 
shade  you  think  least  suited  to  you  and  try 
that  on.  But  don't  stop  at  any  one  shade. 


lade  of  /?  /I    C^i/f        Go  thr 

You're  By  ^J^cOM  Cdth£A.  effects 
orvou.  '  Yon 


through  all  five  and  observe  the 
in  your  mirror  in  each  case. 
You  don't  have  to  be  any  seer  to 
recognize  instantly  that  one  of  these  five  shades 
is  more  suited  to  you  than  any  other.  You  will 
see  immediately  that  one  shade,  more  than  any 
other,  makes  you  look  your  youngest  and  most 
attractive.  What  that  shade  is,  neither  I  nor  any- 
body else,  can  tell  you.  You  must  see  for  yourself. 

A  Surprise  May  Be  in  Store  for  You  1 

Maybe  the  very  shade  you  think  least  suited  to 
you,  the  very  one  you  would  never  think  of  using 
is  actually  your  most  becoming  shade.  Thousands 
of  women  have  been  amazed  with  the  results  of 
this  test. 

Decide  today  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  in  the 
dark  any  longer  as  to  the  shade  of  face  powder 
you  should  use.  Decide  today  that  you  are  going  to 
know  once  and  for  all  which  is  your  most  becom- 
ing shade.  Mail  the  coupon  today  and  play  the 
game  that  tells— my  game  of  "face  powder  shades." 


FREE 


■  You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (24) 

Lady  Esther,  2010  Ridge  Ave. ,  Evanston,  III. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  a  liberal  supply  of  all  five 
shades  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder;  also  a  7-days'  supply  of 
your  Lady  Esther  Four-Purpose  Face  Cream. 


Name_ 


City_ 


i If  you  h've  in  Canada,  write  Lady  Esther.  Ltd..  Toronto,  (int.) 
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RADIO  STARS 


(Continued  from  [>agc  17) 


Here's  Tom  Howard,  droll  wise  boob, 
with  his  eccentric  partner,  George 
Shelton,    who    is   goofily    wiser  still! 

cherishes  Boake  Carter — not  only  for  his 
sound  and  informative  talks  on  subjects 
that  arc,  or  should  be,  important  to  us, 
but  because,  while  scrupulously  honest  and 
sure  of  liis  facts,  he  docs  not  sit  neatly  on 
the  fence,  balancing  the  pros  and  cons,  but 
gives  strong  and  impassioned  expression 
to  just  praise  or  just  indignation,  as  the 
subject  demands. 

Now,  while  the  radio  knows  no  des- 
perate censorship,  the  quality  of  indigna- 
tion is  at  times  a  healthful  thing  to  broad- 
cast. We,  as  a  people,  have  grown  too 
prone  to  think,  not  that  "whatever  is,  is 
right" — but  that  whatever  is,  we  must 
"take  it,"  and  say  nothing — forgetting  our 
more  fiery  forebears,  who,  rather  than 
suffer  unjustly,  dumped  British  tea  into 
Boston  harbor! 

We  remember  another  indignant  man  on 
the  air — Hendrik  Willem  Van  Loon,  who, 
some  time  ago,  when  the  immortal  Jaf- 
sie  inserted  in  a  theatrical  weekly  an  ad- 
vertisement asking  for  vaudeville  engage- 
ments, exclaimed  in  one  of  his  broadcasts: 
"Lower  than  this  W£  cannot  go!" 

Which  might  also  be  remembered  m 
respect  to  some  broadcasts  of  murder 
trials  and  executions  .  .  .  Low  or  high,  it 
is  the  people's  choice! 

Among  the  programs  that  consistently 
aim  at  and  consistently  achieve  a  high 
order  of  radio  entertainment,  the  delight 
of  this  inconsequential  rambler's  heart  is 
the  Monday  evening  Voice  of  Firestone 
concert,  over  NBC  WEAF.  With  Mar- 
garet Speaks  and  Nelson  Eddy  or  Richard 
Crooks,  with  the  Firestone  choral  sym- 
phony and  William  Daly's  string  orches- 
tra, its  half  hour  of  rare  and  lovely  music 
is  all  too  short.  It's  not  above  the  lay 
listener,  but  also  rewards  the  most  critical 
hearer  with  its  smooth  and  melodious  se- 
quence of  song  and  orchestra. 

Last  spring's  Metropolitan  Auditions  of 
18 


the  Air  were  another  delight  and  ive  look 
forward  to  next  season's  renewal  of  this 
unusual  radio  program. 

Listening  to  the  March  of  Tunc  pro- 
grams on  the  air,  we  have  almost  the  sen- 
sation of  seeing  as  well  as  hearing.  For 
example — a  "picture  of  the  Ethiopian  con- 
flict is  being  presented.  John  Mclntyre, 
the  announcer,  is  at  the  microphone.  "Ad- 
dis Ababa,  Ethiopia,"  he  says.  And  over 
the  air  comes  the  sound  of  the  beating  of 
tom-toms,  gradually  increasing  in  volume. 
The  next  voice  we  hear  is  that  of  West- 
brook  Van  Vorhees,  narrator  and  "Voice 
of  Time."  He  describes  the  massing  of 
the  troops,  their  fervor  for  their  king, 
while  the  microphone  picks  up  war  cries 
from  a  group  of  unseen  actors.  The  tramp 
of  feet  is  heard.  The  narrator  speaks  of 
the  horsemen,  and  we  hear  the  sound  of 


The  "mad  Russian"  himself — and  he 
complicates  life  for  Eddie  Cantor  on 
Sunday  evening's  Pebeco  program! 

thundering  hooves.  Shots  .  .  .  Screams 
.  .  .  And  the  tom-toms  rise  to  a  frenzied 
crescendo.  .  .  .  Edwin  Jerome  is  the  voice 
of  Haile  Selassie  and  as  he  speaks  against 
the  background  thus  created,  we  have  in 
our  minds  a  picture  so  vivid,  a  sort  of  men- 
tal television  as  been  achieved. 

One  reason  why  this  program  comes 
over  the  air  so  smoothly  is  that  directors, 
actors,  sound  effects  experts  and  engineers 
have  zvorked  together  for  so  long  that 
each  knows  the  others'  characteristics  and 
is  ready  to  meet  any  situation,  however 
unexpected. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  have 
some  camera  shots  of  the  March  of  Time 
players  in  action.  Edwin  Jerome,  in  ad- 
dition to  being  Haile  Selassie  on  the  air, 
also  is  the  voice  of  Stalin  in  these  pro- 
grams, and  the  voice  of  Senator  Borah. 
This  summer  he  plans  to  interview  these 
people,  to  perfect  his  simulation  of  their 
voices.  Ted  Di  Corsica  plays  Mussolini. 
Another  veteran  March  of  Time  actor  is 


Frank  Readick,  who  has  been  with  the 
program  for  five  years.  He  was  in  its 
first  show.  Orson  Welles  is  considered 
one  of  the  cleverest  actors  on  the  staff. 
To  him  are  assigned  the  most  difficult  of 
dramatic  characterizations.  To  Ted  Jew- 
ett  fall  the  ghostly  or  macabre  roles — a 
sort  of  Frankenstein  of  the  air — and  many 
of  the  foreign  characterizations. 

-♦- 

For  the  mechanical  part  of  this  pro- 
gram, five  microphones  are  in  use,  all  at 
the  same  time.  One  is  for  the  principals 
in  the  cast,  one  for  the  mingled  voices  of 
mobs  or  crowd  effects,  a  third  picks  up 
sound  effects.  Number  four  is  used  by 
Howard  Barlow's  orchestra  and  the  fifth 
is  for  auditorium  sounds,  when  called  for 
in  the  script.  Lines  from  each  microphone 
lead  to  the  control  room,  where  the  en- 
gineer mixes  them  in  their  proper  rela- 
tion in  one  sound  circuit 

Dramatic  Director  Arthur  Pryor  molds 
and  polishes  his  cast  and  tightens  up  the 
script  till  the  rehearsal  moves  without  a 
flaw.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  the  March  of 
Time  sets  the  pace  for  radio  drama. 

Being  a  dog-lover,  your  rambler  was 
interested,  and  mildly  amused,  to  learn 
that  Gertrude  Niesen,  CBS  songstress  and 
a  Broadway  stage  favorite,  maintains  a 
two-family  penthouse — or  is  it  a  pethouse? 
— for  her  pets,  two  cats  and  two  dogs.  It 
is  located  on  the  terrace  adjoining  Miss 
Niesen's  19th-floor  apartment  in  New 
York  and  is  heated  and  weather-proofed 
and  supplied,  we  are  told,  with  "every 
convenience."  We  understand  the  tenants 
are  model  neighbors.  Don't  let  your  ca- 
nines or  tabbies  be  jealous,  however.  Any 
dog  or  cat  that  has  the  whole  house  and 
a  backyard  as  his  domain  is  not  to  be 
pitied! 

(Continued  on  page  83) 


A  broadcast  from  Studio  7,  with  Lor- 
etta  Clemens  and  Dick  Harding — Dick 
is  Santos  Ortega  in  these  programs. 


Above,  Walter  O'Keefe  of  the  Cornel 
Caravan  program.  Below,  Deane  Janis. 


Left  to  right,  Paul  Doug- 
las, Ted  Hming,  Walter 
O'Keefe,  Deane  Janis, 
Jack  O'Keefe,  Vick  Ruby, 
of  Camel  program. 


FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
SERVICE  TO  RADIO 


COMEDY,  it  seems,  is  the  most  difficult  form  of  entertain- 
ment to  broadcast  successfully.  Comics,  if  they  are  to  survive, 
must  be  surefire.  There  is  no  audience  for  funsters  unable  to 
provoke  genuine  guffaws. 

In  Walter  O'Keefe,  the  Camel  Caravan  presents  a  refresh- 
ingly glib  comedian  possessed  with  unerring  judgment  of  what 
makes  people  laugh  and  how  best  to  present  it.  As  a  high 
priest  of  hilarity,  Walter  has  gathered  for  himself  a  tre- 
mendous listening  audience.  He's  forever  concocting  new 
stunts  and  always  represents  good  cheer  and  exercise  for  the 
laugh  muscles. 

Along  with  Walter  is  lovely  Deane  Janis  and  her  intriguing 
voice;  Ted  Husing  and  his  interesting  sports  topics;  and,  of 
course,  the  tingling  tunes  of  Glen  Gray  and  his  Casa  Loma 
orchestra.  The  entire  program  bespeaks  cheerfulness.  It's 
smartly  done.  The  freshness  of  the  material  is  a  credit  to  the 
versatile  O'Keefe  who  is  responsible  for  all  skits. 

The  Camel  Caravan,  whether  you're  a  big-towner  or  small- 
towner,  is  admittedly  an  easy-to-listen-to  program. 

Because  of  these  qualities,  RADIO  STARS  magazine  awards 
its  medal  for  Distinguished  Service  to  Radio  to  the  Camel 
Caravan. 


DOES  RADIO 
RULE  WOMEN  VOTERS 


"I  DON'T  know  much  about  radio,"  Fannie  Hurst  ad- 
mitted with  characteristic  frankness,  "but  I  do  know," 
and  her  soft  voice  rang  with  conviction,  "that  it's  the 
most  important  new  dimension  in  the  history  of  politics. 

"In  the  past  few  years  American  women  have  taken  an 
increasing  interest  in  politics,  but,  with  the  advent  of 
radio  that  interest  mounts  toward  a  tremendous  force. 
Many  women  have  no  extra  money  to  enjoy  theatres 
and  concerts,  so  they  stay  at  home  and  tune  in  their 
radios.    Or,  doing  their  own  housework,  they  turn  on 


their  radios  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

"It  is  to  these  women,  women  with  brooms  and  mops 
and  irons  and  rolling  pins,  women  with  knitting  needles 
and  babies'  diapers,  that  radio  is  a  boon.  Mind  you,  not 
in  just  furnishing  entertainment,  but  a  boon  in  making 
a  woman  feel  important,  in  causing  her  to  realize  that 
she,  too,  has  a  voice  in  running  this  country  of  ours.  No 
longer  need  a  woman  blindly  follow  her  husband's  or  her 
father's  or  her  brother's  political  opinions.  She  can  form 
her  own  opinions — and  she  does!    Because  she  can  now 


"No  longer 
need  a  woman 
follow  her  hus- 
band's, her 
father's  or 
her  brother's 
political 
opinions.  She 
can  —  and 
does — for  m 
her  ownl" 


Ladio  is  Hie  most  important 
new  dimension  in  the  history 
of  politics,  says  Fannie  Hurst 


By  Nanette  Kutner 


hear  plenty  of  political  talks.  She  may  not  have  time  to 
read  the  papers,  but  she  can't  avoid  the  air." 

Fannie  Hurst  paused  for  breath.  Then  thoughtfully 
she  said:  "It  is  to  those  women  at  home,  that  I  want  to 
say  one  thing :  I  want  to  tell  them  to  remember  that  radio 
can  be  destructive  as  well  as  constructive,  that  very  often 
a  candidate  has  a  brilliant  record,  marvelous  principles 
and  a  bad  microphone  voice. 

"Mrs.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the  most  charming  women 
in  the  world,  but  her  radio  voice  does  not  equal  her 
personality;  it  fails  to  reveal  one-eighth  of  her 
magnetism. 

"President  Roosevelt's  voice  is  the  finest  exponent  of 
radio  today.  I  think  he  has  done  more  to  dignify  broad- 
casting than  anyone  else.  His  speeches,  with  that  in- 
timate touch,  have  set  an  unheard  of  precedent,  and 
given  all  candidates  good  cause  to  worry  about  their 
voices. 

"It's  a  funny  thing,  this  radio,  it  plays  tricks!  Wom- 
zn's  voices  on  the  air  sound  as  if  they  were  selling  gelatine 
it  an  exposition.  To  my  mind  the  only  good  feminine 
radio  voice  is  that  of  Martha  Dean.  But  I  honestly  think 
that  the  queer  tricks  radio  plays  with  voices  are  caused 
k>y  the  microphone  itself.  It  is  nothing  we  broadcasters 
:an  control. 

"I  once  had  a  chance  to  make  an  electrical  transcription. 
[  thought  that  there  was  a  job  suited  for  me.  I  studied 
ny  own  voice.  And  I  was  very  conscious  of  its  unpleas- 
uit  faults  and  the  faults  in  the  voices  of  others.  So  I 
practiced.  I  placed  my  voice  carefully,  and  really  gave 
what  I  considered  an  ideal  performance.  Yet,  when  I 
clayed  back  the  record,  my  voice  had  all  the  qualities  I 
lespise  and  which  I  had  thought  were  eliminated ! 


Acme 


Fannie  Hurst,  famous  novelist 


"So  radio  really  is  dangerous!  If  you  don't  sound 
right,  you  can  make  people  dislike  you — just  by  your 
voice." 

She  leaned  down  to  stroke  a  black  dog  that  had  come 
bounding  into  the  double-storied  living-room,  and  was 
now  seated  at  her  feet.  Then  she  raised  her  dark  eyes, 
eyes  that  seem  to  penetrate  everything. 

"Radio  needs  an  authoritative  woman's  voice,"  she  said. 
"I  would  like  to  be  that  voice! 

"In  my  own  mind  I  know  that  I'm  going  to  talk  over 
the  air.  It's  the  place  for  me.  If  I  have  something  I 
want  to  say,  and  that  I  feel  is  worth  saying,  then  I  want 
to  say  it  in  front  of  a  microphone  because  radio  is  the 
ideal  soap-box.  Why,  for  the  first  time,  novels  have 
serious  competition.  At  the  very  most  a  novel  of  mine 
reaches  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  thousand  people. 
That  audience  is  a  mere  handful,  compared  to  the  size  of 
radio's  millions  of  listeners! 

"At  present  I  think  radio  is  suffering  from  an  embar- 
rassment of  riches.  There  should  be  programs  for  people 
who  think  and  who  want  to  think.  But  radio  is  in  a  rut. 
Of  course  I  have  to  admit  that  we,  the  public,  get  just 
exactly  what  we  seek — because  we  take  it! 

"Radio  has  reached  the  heights  in  music,  producing  the 
finest  concerts,  symphonies,  operas,  but  verbal  programs 
do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  the  musical  ones. 

"The  public  is  hungry  now.  Young  people  have 
changed.  They  are  aware  of  conditions.  They  are  think- 
ing. When  the  radio  executives  and  advertising  agents 
were  young,  people  wanted  only  entertainment.  Today 
boys  and  girls  in  their  teens  want  information!  Young 
people  today  cannot  escape  thinking.  Radio  should  bring 
them  thinking  people,  statesmen,  (Continued  on  page  80) 


Will  RMIOUWIUI 
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Is  her  humor,  with  its  innuendo,  too  hot  for  the  air? 


Mae  West! 

For  four  years,  that  name  has  been  the  biggest  news 
name  in  Hollywood.  A  single  item  about  this  amazing 
woman,  who  swept  into  Hollywood  in  a  small  part  in 
Night  After  Night,  was  certain  news  all  over  the  world. 
No  woman  so  wholly  captivated  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry, as  did  Mae. 

And  yet,  today,  you  hear  her  name  mentioned  less 
and  less.  Even  the  Mae  West  stories — those  little  say- 
ings with  their  naughty  twists — have  disappeared  into 
Hollywood's  shadows.  Her  contract  has  not  been  re- 
newed with  Paramount  and  no  other  company  has  rushed 
to  sign  her  on  the  dotted  line,  at  least  at  her  salary. 

I  recently  asked  a  Hollywood  executive  why  Mae  West 
had  not  signed  again  immediately.  He  shrugged.  "She 
wanted  too  much  money.  There's  a  limit  to  pay,  even  in 
Hollywood  and  when  you  reach  it,  you  might  as  well 
stop  hollering  for  more.  She  got  the  most  and  then 
she  wanted  more. 

"Mae  wouldn't  compromise,  so  she's  out.  Of  course, 
if  she  comes  down  .  .  .  You  can  tell  Hollywood  just  so 
long  and  then  Hollywood  starts  telling  you.  And  when 
Hollywood  makes  up  its  mind  .  .  .  say,  there  isn't  a  single 
person  out  here  bigger  than  the  industry  itself.  Mae 
made  a  hit.  She  cashed  in.  But  she  reached  the  top. 
Artists  never  know  when  they've  gone  the  limit.  This 
uisiness  ran  before  Mae  West  came  into  it.  It'll  run 
lfter  she's  out.  Unless  she's  sensible,  she'll  find  she's 
lefinitely  through  in  pictures." 
Perhaps  he's  wrong,  but  as  this  is  written  Mae  is  not 
working  in  a  picture  and  hasn't  for  several  months — 
which  always  is  a  bad  omen  for  any  Hollywood 
actor.  If  Mae  West  has  reached  the  top  in 
motion  pictures — what  next? 

Retirement  ?     Personal    appearances  ? 
Pictures  in  England?  Radio? 

No   one   who  knows 


Mae  personally  can  think  of  her  retiring.  She  once  told 
me  her  life-story.  She  explained  in  detail  how  she  had 
made  herself  into  an  institution,  an  institution  dedicated 
to  .success. 

She  once  loved  a  man.    Loved  him  madly. 

"I  learned  will  power,  then,"  she  said,  "I  learned  de- 
termination. It  took  a  lot  of  both — to  say  goodbye  to 
him.  But  success  takes  the  same  thing.  I  tell  you,  I 
had  to  talk  to  myself  over  and  over  and  over  ...  I  learned 
to  sell  myself  to  myself,  if  you  get  me.  I  can  do  it, 
today.  When  I  see  a  man  I  might  like  and  know  he 
might  interfere  with  my  career,  I  can  sell  myself  out  of 
the  idea  of  liking  him.  From  the  time  of  that  one  man, 
I  have  thought  only  of  Mae  West.  I  have  thought  only 
of  myself — as  I  am  to  the  public.  Men  have  been  im- 
portant only  as  they  could  help  me  to  help  that  Mae 
West,  the  one  who  belongs  to  the  public." 

No,  I  cannot  think  of  Mae's  retiring,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  has  much  money.    Did  you  know  that  she 
has  carried  her  checks  personally  to  the  bank  every 
Wednesday  morning  since  she's  been  in,  Hollywood? 
She's  saved  more  than  any  star  I  know.    She  lives 
today  in  the  same  apartment  house  into  which  she 
moved  upon  her  arrival.    She  thought  of  buy- 
ing a  house  but  told  me:    "Decided  against 
it.    Can  save  more  this  way."    And  any- 
body can  call  her  through  the  house  tele- 
phone.   She  might  miss  a  business  call, 
if  they  couldn't. 

Personal  appearances  ?  Natur- 
ally,  she   could  make   a  vast 
fortune  in  a  very  short  time. 
A  stop-gap,  perhaps.  But 
there  is  nothing  per-  ^ 
(Continued  on 
page  74) 
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By    Nancy  Barrows 


At  the  helm  of 
the  Show  Boat, 
Lanny  Ross,  tenor 
star,  and  Wini- 
fred Cecil,  bril- 
liant young  so- 
prano of  the 
Maxwell  House 
Coffee  program. 
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^  ^  //       The  Show  Boat  s  popular  star 

//  has  some  thrilling 


for  his  future  as  a  singer 


ADVENTURE  is  his  birthright.  .  .  Not  in  the  sense 
of  Edna  Millay's  line:  "There  isn't  a  train  I  ivouldn't 
take,  no  matter  where  it's  going,"  nor  that  he  longs 
to  sail  unchartered  seas  or  pursue  the  unusual  down  the 
usual  paths.  Rather  it  is,  in  essence,  "Nothing  ventured, 
nothing  gained." 

Already  Lanny  Ross  has  a  great  deal.  He  is  happily 
married,  his  wife,  Olive  White,  being  his  personal  rep- 
resentative and  business  manager.  He  has  fame  and 
wealth,  from  his  own  efforts,  friends,  a  home  in  the 
ity,  a  farm  in  the  country,  a  gratifying  career  in  radio 
— possessions  that  bring  privileges,  privileges  that  im- 
ply responsibility,  to  himself  and  to  others.  Lanny  is 
specially  conscious  of  responsibility  to  the  tradition  of 
courage  and  initiative  in  his  family. 

"My  people,  in  a  sense,  were  pioneers,"  he  said.  "My 
grandfather,  my  father's  father,  was  a  bank  clerk  in 
he  Bank  of  England.    He  felt  that  the  future  there 
idn't  offer  him  enough  opportunity.    So  he  decided  to 
trike  out  into  fresh  fields.    He  determined  to  come  to 
merica.    He  got  a  chance  to  bring  over  a  ship-load 
f  Portuguese  immigrants  and  he  had  the  courage  to 
undertake  the  responsibility.    When  he  had  completed 
that  charge,  he  settled  in  a  small  town  in  the  state 
)f  Washington  and  became  a  banker  there.    It  was  a 
)ioneering  adventure  in  an  undeveloped  country.  And 
jie  made  good.   I  hope,"  said  Lanny,  "that  I  have  enough 
jf  that  spirit  in  me  to  make  good  in  new  fields.  ...  I 
lon't  want  to  let  it  die  out  in  me." 

Lanny  Ross  wants  a  great  deal  of  life.  "It  goes  so 
]uickly,"  he  says.  "In  just  a  little  while  you  realize  that 
ou  are  growing  old.  .  .  .  And  all  the  things  you  were 
joing  to  do  will  be  forever  undone.  .  .  .  Unless  you 
<now  what  you  want  and  are  willing  to  strike  out,  even 


if  it  involves  sacrifices.  .  .  . 

"Right  now,"  Lanny  spoke  thoughtfully,  "I  have 
farm.  .  ,  .  There  are  thirty-five  cows  on  it. 
We  sell  the  milk.    I  have  a  farmer  who  runs  it 
for  me.    We  go  out  there  week-ends,  when  we 
can. 

"That  farm,"  Lanny  went  on,  "needs  such  a  lot 
done  on  it.  .  .  .  The  buildings  must  practically  be 
rebuilt    from   the    foundations.     The  ground 
needs  to  be  reconditioned.    It's  a  tremendous 
responsibility  and  involves  a  lot  of  money. 
Of  course  I  can't  do  it  all  at  once.  .  .  . 
"It  opens  a  whole  new  world  to  me,"  Lanny 
smiled.    "And  I  don't  really  need  that  par- 
ticular new  world — I  have  so  many  others 
in  mind.  ...  I  want  to  sing  in  concert.  I 
want  to  sing  in  opera.     I  want  to  make 
motion  pictures.    I  want  to  write.  .  .  .  And 
I've  got  to  figure  out  how  to  do  all  these 
things !" 

It  does  sound  like  a  large  order,  but  as 
Lanny  talks  you  feel  that  the  sensitive 
mettle  of  the  artist  is  strengthened  by 
the  mettle  of  the  pioneer  and  responsive 
to  the  demand,  however  it  comes. 
He  is  not  a  visionary,  dreaming  dreams 
beyond  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. Rather  he  is  a  man  with  a 
vision,  looking  far  ahead,  but  aware 
of  all  that  is  involved  to  make  the 
dream  and  its  fulfillment  one. 
Music  and  acting  also  are  a  part  of 
Lanny's  birthright.  And  Lanny's 
progress  toward  his  goal  in  music 
exemplifies  the  mettle  of  the  man. 
His  father,  Douglas  Ross,  is  an 
actor,  noted  throughout  Eng- 
land for  his  Shakespearian  roles. 
He  wanted  the  boy,  naturally, 
to  follow  in  his  footsteps  in  a  theatrical  career.  Lanny's 
mother,  an  accomplished  musician,  once  was  Pavlowa's 
accompanist.  His  younger  brother,  Winston,  is  on  the 
stage,  at  present  appearing  in  the  Theatre  Guild  produc- 
tion, Idiot's  Delight. 

"We  kid  him  about  playing  the  title  role,"  chuckled 
Lanny.  And  added:  "I  wonder  that  Winchell  hasn't 
picked  that  up — to  ask  whether  Alfred  Lunt  or  Lynn 
Fontanne  is  playing  the  title  Vole  in  the  Sherwood  play. 

"I  started  out  in  the  theatre,  of  course,"  Lanny  con- 
tinued. "I  made  my  stage  debut  when  I  was  six  years 
old,  at  the  old  Century  Theatre,  in  a  children's  play 
called  Racketty-Packetty  House.  I  earned  fifty  dollars 
a  week,  for  six  weeks.  I  did  other  stage  work,  after 
that,  but  I  didn't  want  to  continue  in  the  theatre — it's 
so  unfair,"  he  mused.  "So  much  depends  on  the  part 
you  get,  on  the  reception  of  the  play.  .  .  . 

"Of  course  I  knew  that  I  had  a  voice,"  he  spoke  seri- 
ously, "but  I  didn't  give  up  all  other  considerations  for 
it  until  I  was  sure  that  it  was  more  than  just  a  nice 
voice.  .  .  .  My  grandfather,"  he  went  on,  "advised  me 
to  study  for  a  business  or  a  profession.  'You  can  be 
happy,'  he  told  me,  'in  any  line  of  work,  if  you  are  doing 
it  well  and  making  a  living.' 

"So,  when  I  graduated  from  Yale,  I  studied  law  at 
Columbia.  And,  in  order  to  help  pay  my  expenses,  I 
did  some  singing  on  the  radio.  My  first  broadcast  was 
on  January  first,  1929,  for  Ray  Bestos.  I  sang  three 
songs.  Then  for  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  on  a  sustain- 
nig  program,  Troubadour  of  the  Moon.  I  earned  ten 
dollars  a  performance.   Once  I  got  a  raise  to  fifteen. 

"In  1931  I  was  on  a  radio  program  for  Hellman's. 
Then  I  went  on  to  the  Maxwell  House  Coffee  program. 
That  was  before  there  was  any  (Continued  on  page  86) 
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Radio's  stars  away 
from  the  busy 
microphone 


star  o\ 


Willi 
ard,  come 
and 

the  h+lie 

dp  Puree 

the  amfj 


\  the  pool  at 
Palm  Springs,  Hi 
Andy'  (Charles 
Correll),  left, 
splashes  Amos 

Freeman 
Gosden). 


George  T.  Delacorte,  publisher  of 
Radio  Stars,  with  Eddie  Cantor, 
a  recent  winner  of  our  award 
for  distinguished  service  to  radio. 


THEY  are  new  to  radio,  this  famous  comedy  team,  and  their 
inimitable  humor  is  new  and  different,  too,  from  the  regular 

radio  fare.    But  these  particular  stars  have  shone  brightly  in 

the  theatre  for  years. 

"It  was  a  long  apprenticeship,  though,"  Eddie  mused  and  added 
with  an  expressive  twinkle  in  his  eye :  "We  didn't  have  radio 
then !" 

Thus  he  lightly  sums  up  those  years  of  struggle  and  heartache. 
He  looks  backward  now  with  a  smile  for  the  youngster  who  so 
determinedly  set  his  feet  upon  the  path  to  fame  and  who  so 
gamely  refused  to  be  discouraged  by  the  many  adversities,  the 
long,  hard  grind  up  the  rocky  road  to  Broadway ! 
For  although  we  know  him  and  his  tiny  wife,  Ray  Dooley,  as 
"tops"  in  the  theatre,  we  realize  that  it  was  not  always  so,  that, 
like  everyone  else,  there  had  to  be  a  beginning  and  that  with 
them  that  beginning  was  not  easy. 

We  are  used  to  the  typical  success  story  of  radio,  the  over- 
night fame  and  rapid  rise,  and  I  wondered,  as  Eddie  rem- 
inisced a  bit,  how  many  lads,  in  these  days  of  home-talent 
shows  and  contests — and  Major  Bowes! — would  have  the 
courage  to  stick  to  that  hard  trail  as  Eddie  did,  not  so  many 
years  ago. 

Recently  inaugurating  the  Eddie  Dowling  Revue,  on  Tues- 
day evenings  at  10  o'clock,  E.S.T.,  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Elgin   National  Watch  Company,   Eddie  says 
modestly  that  he  hopes  their  new  audience  will  like 
them.    And  he  admits  a  fleeting  pity  for  the  boy  who 
struggled  up  the  weary  route  of  vaudeville  and  stock 
and  one-night  stands,  when,  if  there  had  been  radio, 
the  way  might  have  been  so  much  easier.    But  he 
smiles  when  he  says  it  and  adds  sincerely : 
"Youth  is  the  time  of  optimism,  of  looking  for- 
ward— we  can  take  hardships  fn  our  stride  when 
we  are  young  ..." 
And  Eddie  ought  to  know,  for  he  learned 
almost  in  his  cradle  what  poverty,  heartache 
and  tragedy  mean.     One  of  seventeen 
children — most  of  us  can't  even  imagine 
what  that  would  be  like — his  father  a 
cotton  weaver  in  a  small  New  Eng- 
land mill,  earning  $15.00  a  week, 
his  mother's  back  bowed  beneath 
the  burdens  of  her  large  fam- 
ily and  the  unending  strug- 
gle   to    feed    so  many 
hungry    mouths  —  you 
can't     tell  Eddie 
anything  about 
the  seamy 
side  of 
life! 


Meet  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dowling  (she 
is  Ray  Dooley, 
of  course),  of  the 
Elgin  Revue, 
former  vaudeville 
and  musical  stage 
headliners,  Irish 
as  the  shamrock. 
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famous 
Dowling 
Dooley 
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But  there  was  more  to  it  than  that.  There  was  laun  and 
there  was  courage  and  there  was  hope.  The  mother,  run- 
ning a  boarding  house  for  mill  workers,  cooking  for  them, 
washing  for  them — at  $3.00-$3.50  per  week  apiece!— in 
addition  to  working  for  her  own  brood,  nevertheless  in- 
stilled in  Eddie  and  her  other  children  the  finest  of  ideals. 

Eddie  owns  a  hundred  acres  now  near  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  where  he  was  born,  and  there  brothers 
and  sisters  and  nephews  and  nieces  and  cousins  live 
in  comfort.  Perhaps  the  greatest  joy  life  has  brought 
to  Eddie  Dowling  is  the  satisfaction  of  helping  his  be- 
loved mother  play  her  favorite  role  of  Lady  Bountiful 
— and  how  beautifully,  how  unselfishly  she  played  it  no 
one  ever  will  know  in  full.  But  when  she  died  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  people  came  long  weary  miles  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  beloved  woman  who  had  helped  them 
through  their  times  of  hardship  and  despair. 

"Within  an  hour  of  her  death,"  Eddie  said  pridefully, 
"she  was  thinking  of  a  boy,  a  clerk  in  a  store,  whom  she 
had  been  helping  win  a  weekly  prize  for  sales.  She 
called  me  in,  asked  me  to  get  the  money  from  her  purse 
and  pay  the  bill  she  owed  him,  so  that  he  would  not 
miss  out  on  the  prize  that  week,  because  he  had  a  family 
and  needed  that  money.  In  an  hour  she  was  dead.  .  .  . 
She  always  was  thinking  of  someone  else,  doing  some- 
thing for  somebody.  ..." 

That  is  only  one  of  the  many  stories  at  the  tip  of  his 
tongue,  for  she  was  the  kind  who.  when  she  saw  some- 
one in  trouble,  did  not  say:  "I'm  so  sorry  for  him!"  In- 
stead, she  went  out  and  bought  groceries,  or  helped  the 
man  of  the  family  to  get  a  job. 

But  Eddie  does  not  remind  you  that  it  was  he  who 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  do  these  fine  things.  It  is  the 
true  son  of  this  unselfish  mother  who  says : 

"I  was  lucky  in  having  a  talent,  something  that  people 
liked,  that  caught  on.  That  didn't  mean  I  was  any 
better,  any  more  capable,  any  more  deserving  than  my 
brothers — " 

The  corollary  to  that  was  that  Eddie  shared  his  good 
fortune,  as  soon  as  he  had  any  to  share ! 

When  he  was  a  little  boy,  not  yet  out  of  short  pants, 
Eddie  Dowling  began  his  career,  not  as  an  actor,  but 
as  a  "deck  monkey,"  a  "buttons"  on  a  great  Cunard  ship. 
His  uncle  was  a  steward  on  the  Cunard  line  and  it  was 
a  proud  Eddie  who  prepared  to  follow  in  his  footsteps 
— bedecked  in  the  glamorous  uniform,  bursting  with 
pride  in  his  first  long  pants !    Even  the  town's 
little  rich  girl  had  more  than  a  passing  glance 
for  Eddie  in  that  handsome  outfit ! 

The  stark  tragedy  and  poverty  of 
his  early  childhood  had  made  a  pre- 
cocious,   serious    boy.  When 
the    great    Aquitania  or 
Mauretania  were 
(Continued  on 
page  94) 


Tonsils,  says  Frances 
Langford,  and  not  a 
broken  heart,  made 
her  a  blues  singer! 


SINCE  she's  a  daughter  of  the  old  South,  we  half  ex- 
pected Frances  Langford  to  greet  us,  like  the  gal  in 
Dwight  Fiske's  slightly  ribald  ballad,  "with  magnolias  in 
one  hand  and  waffle  irons  in  the  other."  Instead,  we  meet 
a  diminutive,  good-looking  young  lady  with  just  a  shade 
of  accent  which  might  indicate  she  was  born  below 
where  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Dixon  drew  the  line.  Her 
colonial  mansion  of  the  moment  was  a  highly  unstable 
portable  dressing-room,  which  had  earthquakes  every  time 
someone  brushed  against  it. 

"The  truth  is,"  Miss  Langford  said.  "I'm  not  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  old  South.   At  least,  not  the  old,  old  South. 
Lakeland,  Florida,  is  my  home,  suh,  and  you've  probably 
never  heard  of  it." 

She  was  right,  we  hadn't ;  but  we  ad- 
mitted to  ourselves  that  she  was  queen  of 
the  Hollywood  Hotel  program  and  here, 
right  this  minute,  in  the  middle  of  I 'aim 
Springs,  her  first  starring  picture.  Look- 
ing the  little  lady  over,  we  noticed  first 
that  her  hair  was  done  up  in  a  new  coif- 
fure. Sort  of  rolled  back  off  the  ears, 
with  a  fine  collection  of  curled  bangs  in 
front,  and  all  very  nice.  Her  new  make- 
up, too,  makes  her  look  more  like  Lang- 
ford than  she  used  to.  In  her  first  couple 
of  screen  appearances  she  looked  Orien- 
tal and  she  didn't  like  it.  Neither  did  her 
Spanish  father  nor  her  Irish  mother. 

The  Langford  costume  of  the  moment 
was  a  heavy  woolen  scarlet  and  white  ski 
suit  and  fur  boots — just  a  dandy  little  out- 
fit for  the  desert,  about  which  Palm 
Springs  is  concerned.  Frances  didn't  know 
why.  She  was  told  to  wear  it  and  she  was 
going  to  wear  it  in  the  next  scene,  be  it 
on  sand,  snow  or  even  Post  Toasties. 

Hut  leave  us — as  they  say  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tracks — get  back  to  our  sub- 
ject. In  case  you  don't  know,  it's  Lang- 
ford's  singing. 


-SOUTHER 


By   Leo  Townsend 


"How  come,"  we  asked,  "a  pint-sized  Garbo  like  you 
is  gifted  with  such  a  low,  compelling  voice,  when  every- 
one knows  you  were  meant  for  a  soprano?  Tell  our 
readers  a  broken  heart  is  responsible  for  those  overtones 
of  tragedy  in  your  singing.  Tell  them  you  lost  someone 
very  dear  to  you,  and  woke  up  next  morning  a  baritone." 

"I'd  like  to  tell  them  that,"  said  Frances,  "because 
what  really  happened  isn't  nearly  so  romantic.  I  haven't 
broken  heart  and  all  I  ever  lost  were  my  tonsils.  You 
:an  blame  them  for  everything." 
"You  mean  you  really  were  once  a  soprano?" 
"When  I  was  sixteen  I  was  the  sopranoest  girl  in  the 
Baptist  Church  choir  in  Lakeland.    I  had  operatic  am- 
otions then,  too.    I  would  eventually  land  at  the  Met, 
I  told  myself,  riding  on  a  streamlined  high  C." 
"And  then  came  the  tonsils?" 

"And  then  went  the  tonsils.  And  with  them  went  my 
x>or  little  soprano,  for  when  I  finally  could  speak,  after 
he  operation,  I  discovered  I  was  a  contralto  with  no  voice 
it  all.  I  cried  for  days  until  my  mother  took  me  in  hand. 
•>he  once  was  a  concert  pianist  and  she  practised  with 
ne  for  weeks  until  I  could  sing  again.  You  can  imagine 
ny  surprise  when  I  turned  out  to  be  a  torch  singer." 

'Hurray,"  said  we,  "for  the  good  old  tonsilectomy ! 


A  scene  from  the  Paramount  Picture,  Palm 
Springs,  Frances  Longford's  first  starring 
picture.  David  Niven  is  shown  here  with  her. 


Her  rich  singing  voice  and  winsome  person- 
ality are  carrying  Frances  Longford  to  the 
top,  both  in  radio  and  in  motion  pictures. 


Also  hurray  for  Mrs.  Langford !" 

Torch  singing  got  Frances  her  first  sponsored  radio 
program.  She  sang  her  heart  out  for  a  certain  brand 
of  Tampa  cigar  and  men  all  over  Florida  responded  by 
smoking  more  cigars  and,  occasionally,  biting  them  in  two, 
when  Langford  hit  one  of  her  special  low  notes. 

Then  Rudy  Vallee  invaded  Florida.  A  latter  day  Ponce 
de  Leon,  he  sought  there,  not  the  fountain  of  youth  (he'd 
already  found  that),  but  merely  a  few  weeks'  relaxation. 
Through  the  good  offices  of  Frances'  cigar  sponsor  our 
heroine  was  introduced  to  Rudy,  who  promptly  gave  her 
an  audition.  She  appeared  as  guest  star  with  him  in  New 
Orleans,  her  first  national  broadcast. 

After  that,  high  school  seemed  terribly  dull,  but  Frances 
stuck  it  out,  graduated  and  rushed  to  New  York  in 
answer  to  a  hurry  call  to  chant  once  more  for  Rudy  and 
dear  old  Fleischmann's  Yeast.  A  year  as  staff  artist  on 
WOR  followed  and  then  she  went  to  work  for  Al  Smith. 
That  was  in  1931,  when  Al  was  seeking  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination  and  sponsored  a  series  of  broad- 
casts to  let  the  nation  know  his  intentions.  Frances 
furnished  the  vocal  interludes  until  Al  saw  the  hand- 
writing on  the  political  wall  and  discontinued  the  broad- 
casts.   Mr.  Smith,  says  Frances,  is  "noisy  but  nice." 

Vaudeville  came  next,  and  eight  weeks  at  the  Chez 
Paris  in  Chicago,  where  she  met  a  singer  named  Tony 
Martin.  The  friendship  has  lasted,  for  today  Tony  is 
one  of  the  two  men  who  comprise  Frances'  list  of  escorts. 

Then  back  to  New  York,  where  she  met  and  became 
a  close  friend  of  George  Jean  Nathan,  the  drama  critic. 
For  Frances  it  meant  charming  company  and  a  chance  to 
know  all  of  Broadway's  chronic  first-nighters.  For 
Nathan,  who  always  leaves  a  bad  (Continued  on  page  69) 
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IT  was  during  the  first  rehearsal  of  a 
Town  Hall  Tonight  program.    The  cast 
was  standing  around,  scripts  in  hand,  wait- 
ing to  run  over  the  dialogue  for  the  second 
time.    Fred  Allen  was  holding  his  megaphone 
— he  talks  into  the  large  end  to  get  the  loudspeaker 
effect  for  Town  Hall  Nezus.    Waiting  for  the  "go 
ahead,"  Allen's  dry  chuckle  sounded. 

"It  looks  pretty  bad,"  he  drawled.    "I've  got  twelve 
more  shows  to  do  before  we  knock  off  for  the  summer, 
and  there's  only  eleven  more  pages  in  my  jokebook.  It 
begins  to  look  as  though  that  last  show  is  going  to  be 
pretty  thin !" 

It  was  an  entirely  impromptu  remark,  but  the  cast  found 
it  so  funny  that  Allen  retained  it  and  used  it  as  an  ad  lib 
remark  during  the  amateur  part  of  the  show. 

It  wasn't  the  first  funny  remark  Allen  contributed  to 
that  rehearsal.  In  fact,  there  are  dozens  of  laughs  dur- 
ing a  Town  Hall  rehearsal  that  aren't  in  the  script,  most  of 
them  emanating  from  the  dryly  humorous  Allen  himself. 

It  must  be  wonderful,  you  think,  to  be  naturally  funny ; 
to  be  able  to  write  a  script  that  makes  a  professional  com- 
edy cast  break  down  and  laugh  at  their  own  lines ;  to  get 
off  impromptu  gags ;  to  be  an  apparently  inexhaustible 
source  of  humor.  Well,  if  you  think  so,  don't  mention 
it  to  Fred  Allen. 

"Doing  the  show,"  says  Fred,  "is  the  easiest  part  of  it. 
But  that  sixty  minutes  of  comedy  over  the  air  takes  a 
week's  hard  work  to  prepare.  Maybe,  if  1  could  sit  back 
and  wait  for  a  half  a  dozen  comedy  writers  to  line  the 
script  up  and  just  step  in  in  time  to  rebearse  and  broad- 
cast it,  it  would  be  easy.  But,"  he  added  bitterly,  "I  can't." 

Allen  was  speaking  at  home  now.  during  one  hour  of 
the  one  day  in  the  week  when  there  is  any  chance  of  find- 
ing him  in  his  modest  suite  at  a  midtown  apartment-hotel. 
He's  only  in  at  that  time  because  he's  reserved  the  hour 
to  run  over  the  script  before  rehearsal. 

"Sure,  I  like  radio.  If  you  could  adjust  yourself  so 
you  didn't  have  to  kill  yourself — if  you  could  relax  a  little 
when  you  get  on  top,  it'd  be  marvelous.    But  you  can't. 
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if  you 
want  to  keep 
up  to  a  standard. 
We've  been  going 
over  four  years — outlasted 
many  of  them — but  it  means  always 
looking  for  something  new.  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  to  take  a  chew  of  tobacco.  Yes — he  chews 
tobacco,  on  occasion!  It's  a  pretty  good  index  to  the 
Allen  makeup.  You  can't  imagine  a  man  with  a  chew 
in  his  cheek  putting  on  airs,  or  going  high  hat !  And 
Fred  Allen,  as  a  leading  radio  comedian,  is  no  more 
pretentious  than  he  was  as  a  vaudeville  performer.  He 
carries  simplicity  to  extremes,  without  making  an  affecta- 
tion of  it.  He  lives  simply,  with  no  chauffeur — no  car, 
even — no  maids,  butlers  or  secretaries.  He  writes  his 
scripts  out  in  longhand  and  types  them  himself;  mainly, 
he  says,  liecause  he  never  could  find  a  secretary  who 
could  think  of  new  gags  or  lines  to  put  in  during  the 
rewrite  process.  He  has  been  variously  mentioned  as 
looking  like  Gene  Tunney  and  James  J.  Walker  and  per- 
haps he  does.  Certainly,  he  doesn't  look  Broadway  and 
he  doesn't  act  Broadway.    A  natural  guy,  this  Allen. 

"Of  course."  he  went  on  in  his  favorite  tone  of  com* 
plaint,  "there's  nothing  really  new  in  radio.  But  we  try 
to  be  as  original  as  possible ;  not  to  repeat  too  often,  not 
even  to  use  the  same  people  so  much  that  the  show  gets 
standardized.    Portland  is  the  (Continued  on  pane  57) 


)ne  Long  Pan 
vha+'ll  you  bet 
■'s  owlish  Fred 
vllen?)  sees 
II,   knows  all! 


If  you  think  it's  easy 
to  be  a  professional 
funny  man,  don't  men- 
tion it  to  Fred  Allen! 


By  Jack 
H  a  n  I  e  y 


This  month  the  spotlight  falls  on  many  familiar  faces, 
at  the   microphone   and  away  from  the  studio. 

1.  Lionel  Barrymore  is  rehearsing  for  his  role  as 
catalyst— a  new  name  for  commentator— on  Sigmund 
Romberg's  Swift  program,  while  Romberg  looks  on. 
Barrymore  grew  the  beard  for  a  movie  he  is  making. 

2.  The  recent  broadcast  of  These  Three  brought  to- 
gether Dick  Powell,  Merle  Oberon,  Louella  Parsons, 
Joel  McCrea,  Marcia  Mae  Jones,  Bonita  Granville. 

3.  Among  the  film  celebrities  who  were  entertained 
by  Alfred  Gwynne  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  at  a  dinner  dance 
at  Hollywood's  Club  Seville,  were  Bing  Crosby,  film 
and  radio  singer,  and  his  wife,  who  is  Dixie  Lee. 

4.  Frank  Parker  and  Bob  Hope  of  The  Atlantic  "  ' 
Family  exchange  a  gay  bit  of  persiflage  as  they  re- 
hearse.  5.  The  Stewart  Sisters,  Julie,  Judy  and  Jean, 
regularly  featured  by  Rudy  Vallee  on  his  Reischmann 
Variety  Hour.  6.  Some  fancy  fencing  here!  Harry 
Mortimer,  of  the  NBC  office  staff,  with  NBC  actress 
Natalie  Parks.  7.  And  here's  that  well-known  Holly-  I  I 
wood  gossip,  Jimmie  Fidler,  confiding  a  choice  bit  to 

the  mike.  8.  Gracie  Allen  in  the  studio,  making  up 
for  Miltiel  9.  Announcer  Don  McNeil  with  the  screen  s 
Jane  Withers.  10.  Harriet  Hilliard,  singing  charmer, 
and  Robert  L  (Believe-lt-Or-Not)  Ripley  studying  a 
script  during  a  rehearsal  of  the  Bakers'  Broadcast. 


Mrs.  Eddie  Cantor 
tells  what  it  means  to 
Eddie  to  have  a  boy. 


A  BOY  AT  LAST..! 

Meet  Bobby  Breen,  Eddie  Cantor's  delightful  "adopted  son" 


MY  HUSBAND  has  a  special  rea- 
son, this  year,  for  being  glad  that 
Summer's  on  the  way.  Summer 
means  baseball.  And  baseball,  to 
Eddie,  means  that  for  the  first  time 
lie's  going  to  have  an  eager,  en- 
thusiastic small-boy  companion  at  the  games,  instead  of 
an  inattentive  and  secretly  bored  daughter. 

He  can  sit  in  the  bleachers  at  Yankee  Stadium  and  the 
Polo  Grounds  with  this  companion,  sharing  the  masculine 
excitement  over  home-runs  and  other  events  that  seem 
so  important  to  men  and  boys.  He'll  have  a  grimy  little 
hand  thrust  into  his,  and  a  breathless  little  voice  shouting 
in  his  ear:  "Gee,  Uncle  Eddie,  look  at  that  fellow  slide 
home !" 

You  see,  after  having  l>een  the  only  male  in  a  house- 
hold of  women  for  many  years,  Eddie's  now  enjoying  the 
thrill  of  having  a  boy  around.  And  is  he  enjoying  it ! 
There's  a  perpetual  smile  tugging  at  his  lips  and  a 
sparkle  in  his  big  brown  eyes.  Of  course,  he's  very 
fond  of  our  five  daughters,  but  there  always  has  been  a 
grain  of  truth  in  his  radio  jokes  about  his  wish  for  a 
"little  son." 

The  boy  in  our  home — in  case  you  haven't  heard — is 
a  wiry,  curly-haired  bundle  of  mischief  and  talent, 
named  Bobby  Breen.  He  has  taken  Eddie  by  storm.  He's 
just  eight  years  old  and  even  at  this  tender  age  has  quite 


a  long  life-story.  For  the  past  sev- 
eral weeks,  he  has  been  appearing 
on  Eddie's  broadcasts.  He  sings 
divinely — his  voice  brought  tears  to 
my  husband's  eyes  the  first  time  he 
heard  it — and  he  plays  the  radio 
role  of  "adopted  son." 

Bobby  lives  a  short  distance  away  from  us,  with  his 
pretty  sister,  Sally,  but  I  think  he  spends  more  time  at 
our  place  than  he  does  at  home.  He's  with  us  every 
day  in  the  week,  dashing  in  and  out  energetically,  re- 
hearsing with  Eddie  and  helping  to  select  songs  for  the 
programs. 

My  husband  says:  "Bobby's  a  natural-horn  actor.  Hi 
needs  practically  no  direction  at  all.  He  memorizes  bis 
songs  in  only  a  few  minutes  and  his  voice — why,  it's 
extraordinary !" 

And  Bobby? 

"It's  wonderful,  working  with  Uncle  Eddie,"  he  tells 
anyone  who  cares  to  listen.  "He's  so  encouraging  to  me. 
We're  great  pals !" 

They're  full  of  plans  for  the  future.  To  make  a  mo* 
tion  picture  together  is  their  mutual  dream.  And  the 
baseball  games,  of  course.  Football  in  the  fall.  \\  hy, 
they've  even  thought  so  far  ahead  that  they're  hoping  to 
be  in  California  for  the  Rose  Bowl  game  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1937!  {Continued  on  page  °0) 


By  Mrs.  Eddie 
Cantor 
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PRESCRIPTION  FOR  SUCCESS 

It  takes  more  than  talent  to  account  for  this  man! 


EDDY  DUCHIN  was  born  in  a  small 
frame  house  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts. And  for  a  number  of  years 
life  centered  around  the  quiet  suburban 
streets  and  high  school  boys  and  girls  and 
dances  at  the  Town  Hall  and  porch 
parties  on  long  summer  evenings  and  his  father's 
drugstore  and  the  upright  piano  and  hours  of 
practising  Over  the  Waves  and  The  Burning  of 
Rome. 

Now  he  lives  in  New  York,  in  a  suite  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza,  with  a  wife  out  of  the  Social  Register  and  a 
concert  grand,  and  silk  hats  and  tails  and  a  gardenia 
in  his  button  hole.  He  has  climbed  to  a  high 
perch  on  the  dizzying  pinnacles  of  fame. 

And  he's  only  twenty-seven  years  old. 

His  talent  has  made  him  the  favorite  popular 
pianist  of  true  music  lovers — the  sort  who  go  to 
concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall  and  to  the  Wagner 
operas  and  symphonies  and  who  really  understand 
Toscanini.  It  also  has  made  the  rest  of  us,  who 
don't  know  a  toccata  from  a  fugue,  consider  him  the 
object  of  our  mutual  affections. 

But  it  takes  more  than  talent  to  account  for 
Eddy  Duchin.  Much  more.  It  takes  a  head  on 
your  shoulders  and  the  ability  to  keep  that  same 
head  down  to  the  size  hat  you  wore  when  you 
started.  It  takes  smartness  and  common  sense  and 
a  knowledge  of  values.  Your  own  values.  The 
debit  side  of  yourself  as  well  as  the  bright  credit 
side. 

Even  back  in  the  days  when  Eddy  was  working 
his  way  through  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Pharmacy,  by  waiting  on  tables  during  summer  va- 
cation at  a  camp  in  New  Hampshire,  he  was  using 
his  Tiead.  Most  boys  of  that  age,  with  musical 
ability,  like  to  get  together  and  start  an  orchestra. 
Eddy  Duchin  started  a  three-piece  orchestra  of  his 
own.  He  differed,  even  then,  from  the  thousands 
of  boys  throughout  these  United  States  who  belong 
to  amateur  bands,  in  that  from  the  beginning  he 
set  out  to  make  himself  a  professional. 

"We  had  a  piano,  a  fiddle  and  a  saxophone,"  he 
said,  "and  we  really  weren't  half  bad  for  beginners. 
The  guests  at  the  camp  used  to  tell  us  we  were  as 
good  as  any  of  the  smart  supper  club  orchestras 
they  heard  over  the  air."  He  laughed  and  stretched 
his  long  legs  comfortably.  "I  liked  hearing  it,  of 
course,  but  I  knew  that  their  praise  came  from 


By 

Elizabeth 
Benneche 
Petersen 


friendliness  rather  than  judgment. 

"Of  all  the  hurdles  the  amateur  has  to  over- 
come, the  greatest  is  the  praise  of  fond  friends  and 
families.  These  mean  to  be  sincere,  they  think 
they  are,  but  for  the  life  of  them  they  can't  help 
letting  affection  and  wanting  to  approve  creep 
into  it. 

"Now  criticism  from  a  disinterested  person  is 
constructive.  It's  something  you  can  get  your  teeth 
into. 

"We  found  that  out  the  next  year,  when  we 
expanded  our  band  to  five  pieces  and  began  playing 
for  the  sorority  and  fraternity  dances.  College 
boys  and  girls  are  as  hard  boiled  as  they  come. 
They're  not  going  to  fling  {Continued  on  page  61) 


Eddy  Duchin  is  "tops" 
among  band-leaders. 


THE  BREAK- 


WHEN  the  Pickens  sisters  break  up — and  the  combina- 
tion will  break  up  before  very  long — there  will  be  no 
careers  sacrificed  and  no  hearts  broken. 

For  each  of  these  girls  has  her  own  plans  and  am- 
bitions for  the  future.  Each  has  her  own  talent,  entirely 
separate  from  the  others,  a  hope,  a  dream,  a  goal,  which 
makes  her  happily  independent. 

They  smile — Patti,  Jane,  Helen,  and  Grace,  who  acts 
as  their  manager — when  someone  makes  the  oft-repeated 
prophecy  that  some  dark  day  tragedy  will  overtake 
them:  a  personal  ambition,  marriage,  the  desire  for  a 
child,  will  lure  one  sister  from  the  group  and  leave  the 
others  career-less,  with  blank  futures  and  broken  dreams. 

The  people  who  make  these  prophecies  don't  know  the 
Pickens  sisters.  They  don't  realize  that  these  girls  always 
have  sung  together,  just  for  fun.  That  it  never  occurred 
to  them  to  sing  for  money,  to  make  a  career  of  it,  until 
a  ciuirk  of  circumstance  surprised  them  by  landing  a 
radio  contract  on  their  piano.  And  that  now,  in  their 
fifth  year  of  phenomenal  success,  still  riding  high  on  the 
air  waves,  they  consider  their  singing  in  trio  just  a  pleas- 
ant, unexpected  interlude.  Oh,  they've  worked  hard  at 
it.  But  not  one  of  the  sisters  considers  it  her  real  career. 

"We've  always  known,"  they  say,  "that  sometime  the 
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Patti,  Jane  and  Helen 


Pickens  have  definite 


plans  for  their  sepa- 
rate futures,  when  or 
if  they  do  "break  up" 


By   Mildred  Mastin 


UP  OF  THE  PICKENS  SISTERS 


trio  would  dissolve — pleasantly  and  naturally.   We  have 
ver  fought  against  that  day  and  we  have  never  hurried 
But  we  all  know  what  we  will  do  when  the  break-up 


m 
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am- 

Strangely  enough,  there  is  only  one  of  the  singing 
ters  who  plans  to  continue  with  a  musical  career — 
ane.  Of  the  four  girls,  she  has  the  finest  voice.  It 
was  Jane  who  first  left  the  family  home  in  Georgia  to 
come  to  New  York  to  study  music.   It  is  Jane  who  makes 
complicated  harmonic  arrangements  which  the  trio 
ses  and  which  are  in  no  small  way  responsible  for  the 
oris'  success. 

Many  also  consider  Jane  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
isters.    Tall,  blonde,  almost  statuesquely  built  and  ra- 
t  with  vitality,  she  is  certainly  the  most  striking, 
ane  already  has  received  an  invitation  from  the  Metro- 
tan  Opera  Company  for  an  audition — a  dream  many 
ne  singers  never  realize.    She  hasn't  accepted  that  in- 
iritation.   She  postponed  it.   With  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm and  intelligence  she  began  at  once  to  increase  her 
hours  of  study,  poring  over  the  scores  of  opera,  learn- 
ing more  and  more  about  the  intricacies  of  harmony. 
When  the  singing  trio  "dissolves  pleasantly  and  natural- 
ly," Jane  will  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  that  audition. 


"Jane  will  make  it,  too,"  the  other  sisters  prophesy 
loyally.  "You  just  watch.  She'll  be  a  star  at  the  Met." 
And  they're  probably  right.  For,  in  addition  to  her 
beauty  and  her  voice,  Jane  has  a  kind  of  vital  energy,  a 
determination  and  singleness  of  purpose,  that  permit  her 
to  sweep  aside  all  obstacles  and  ride,  triumphantly,  to 
success. 

Entirely  different  from  Jane's  ambitions  are  the  hopes 
and  dreams  of  Helen.  She  is  the  only  one  of  the  trio  who 
is  married.  Her  husband  is  Salvatore  Curioni,  a  young 
engineer,  an  artist  by  avocation.  They  met  in  Hollywood 
and  decided  almost  immediately  to  be  married.  Theirs 
was  a  swift,  ecstatic  courtship.  But  you  can  believe, 
with  Helen,  that  the  marriage  will  be  enduring. 

For  Helen  is  the  quiet  one,  of  dark,  subtle  beauty. 
With  her  the  roots  grow  deep  and  take  hold  firmly.  You 
feel  that  she  has  weighed  carefully  the  values  in  life  and 
eliminated  glory  and  fame  for  peace  and  love.  She  has 
a  fine  mind.   But  her  thoughts  spring  from  her  heart. 

It  is  Helen  of  the  warm  and  generous  spirit  who,  with- 
out thinking  of  the  possibility  of  publicity  or  inconve- 
nience to  herself,  gives  her  name  to  the  taxicab  driver 
when  he  gets  in  bad  with  a  cop.  It  is  Helen  who  reaches 
for  a  silver  coin  for  a  beggar,  (Continued  on  page  92) 
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Ray  Noble,  distinguished 
CBS  band  leader,  with  Al 
Bowlly,  vocalist  with  the 
band,  and  Connie  Boswell, 
singer  on  the  Refresh- 
ment Time  program. 
Noble  also  is  famous  as 
the  composer  of  many 
popular  song  hits. 


Composer,  band  leader,  Ray 
Noble  is  "a  regular  fellow" 


RAY  NOBLE  composed  Good  Night,  Sweetheart,  one  of 
the  tenderest,  sweetly-sad  popular  ballads  that  has  come 
echoing  down  the  lanes  of  melody  for  many  years.  This 
song  has  such  an  appealingly  personal  note,  as  though  it 
had  been  written  especially  for  each  one  of  us  in  a  cer- 
tain rare  mood,  that  we  somehow  imagine  that  we  would 
recognize  Ray  Noble  if  we  entered  a  room  where  he  was 
— since  he  seems  to  know  us  so  well. 


But  there  we  would  be  mistaken,  for  Ray  is  a  bundle  of 
surprises.  In  the  first  place,  he  seems  so  ridiculously 
young.  His  speech  is  just  British  enough  to  be  delightful 
to  the  ear.  Chopping  off  his  words,  rising  inflexion  always 
ending  with  a  question,  a  twinkle  of  humor  in  and  behind 
it.  And  yet  you  would  never  take  him  for  an  English-! 
man.  You  would  pick  out  that  tall,  slender  chap,  non-1 
chalantly  conducting  the  music,  his  reddish-blond  hair  aj 
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nrer  picture,  Kay 
Noble  and  the  writer, 
Henry  Albert  Phil- 
lips, at  the  Rainbow 
Room.  And  next  a 
view  of  the  British 
Maestro  "warming 
up"  before  opening 
his  program. 
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tn tie  awry,  as  a  young  Swede.  You  would  find  him  a 
curious  combination  in  looks,  between  Leslie  Howard  and 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany  in  his  prime. 

His  humorously-inclined  upper  lip  is  ornamented  with 
a  wisp  of  tawny  moustache.  He  enters  the  studio  casually, 
his  well-set  shoulders  thrown  back,  perhaps  his  left  hand 
in  his  trousers'  pocket,  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes  that  crackles 
|  into  a  smile  of  recognition  now  and  then,  and  everybody 
has  difficulty — whether  they  know  him  intimately  or  not 
i  — in  not  calling  out :  "Hello,  Ray !"  Although  he  says  com- 
paratively few  words  to  his  million-odd  audience  on  the 
air,  he  somehow  manages  to  get  this  gay  friendliness  over. 
He  has  won  his  wide  popularity  not  only  through  the 
extraordinary  musical  effects  he  draws  from  his  orchestra- 
.  band  with  astonishing  ease,  but  also  through  his  agreeable 
way  of  being  important -instead  of  just  seeming  to  be  so. 
He  intrigues  his  seen  and  his  unseen  audiences  without 
,  clowning,  wise-cracking  or  eccentric  antics.  In  other  words, 
Ray  Noble  is  just  a  regular  fellow. 

Let's  see  how  Ray  Noble  works,  in  one  of  the  most  try- 
ing experiences  for  any  orchestra  leader.  The  occasion  is 


By  Henry  Albert  Phillips 


a  program  in  which  three  of  America's  most  prominent 
dance  orchestras  were  to  play  alternately  during  the  same 
hour,  broadcasting  from  the  same  studio — -Richard 
Himber,  Guy  Lombardo  and  our  Ray  Noble.  To  further 
intrigue  a  nation-wide  air  audience,  a  symphony  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Black  was  to  interpolate  ren- 
derings from  the  big  stage  of  the  RCA  studio.  More  ex- 
citement was  furnished  by  switching  to  the  set  at  Holly- 
wood, where  a  big  musical  picture  was  in  process  of 
making. 

We  sat  in  the  glass  cage  of  the  control-room,  from 
where  we  could  see  the  three  orchestras  arranged  along 
one  side  of  the  hall,  the  symphony  orchestra  on  the  stage 
and  the  audience  that  packed  the  auditorium,  including 
the  balconies.  A  brief  "warming  up"  rehearsal  preceded 
the  big  show  before  the  audience  was  admitted.  The  most 
interested  listeners  and  spectators  were  the  band  leaders 
themselves,  sizing  up  their  competitors  and  watching  their 
technique  during  the  periods  of  playing.  The  large  and 
informal  Mr.  Himber,  the  smaller,  nattily  dressed  and 
sleek  Mr.  Lombardo,  with  his  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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SEASON 


June  is  the 
month  for  wed- 
ding bells  and 
here  are  two 
honeymo  on- 
ers, Grace  and 
Eddie  Albert. 


i 


This  popular 
radio  program 
is  written  and 
produced  by 
this  young  and 
versatile  pair. 


Whether  it's  a 
sleep-walking 
scene  at  night 
or  a  pillow- 
fight  in  the 
morning,  the 
honeymoon 
season's  a 
honeyl 
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FACE  VALUE 


A  study  in  expression, 
The  March  of  Time  cast 


It  clutches  at  your  heart  strings,  this  story  of  Benny  Fields, 


SOMETIMES  Benny  and  I  sit  here  in  our  suite  at  the 
Warwick,  with  bowls  of  flowers  everywhere  we  look,  with 
telephones  ringing  and  messages  coming  as  regularly  as 
the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  everyone  wanting  us  to  go 
places  and  do  things.  And  sometimes  I  feel  like  crying 
over  it  all  and  then  Benny '11  get  up  and  do  a  crazy  little 
step. 

"Mamma,"  he'll  say,  "how'll  you  have  your  peanuts 
to-night?  With  caviar  or  champagne  sauce  or  with  truffle 
stuffing?" 

And  then  we  laugh.  Laugh  as  if  we'd  never  stop 
laughing  again. 

Only  it's  different  from  that  time  when  we  had  to 
eat  peanuts.  Those  days  and  days  when  we  ate  peanuts 
and  tried  to  make  believe  it  was  fun.  We  laughed  then, 
too.  But  we  laughed  because  we  were  afraid  that,  if  we 
didn't  laugh,  we'd  cry. 

It  should  be  an  old  story.  The  flowers,  I  mean,  and 
the  messages  and  the  telephone  calls  and  being  able  to 
order  anything  we  want  for  dinner.  For  years  it  had 
been  like  that  for  both  of  us. 

But  there  was  that  other  time.  The  time  the  bottom 
fell  out  of  our  world.  The  time  we  ran  away  from  our 
friends  and  hid  ourselves  like  a  couple  of  hunted  things 
because  we  were  so  bewildered  and  hurt  we  couldn't  even 
face  sympathy. 

In  the  beginning  we  felt  it  couldn't  really  be  happening 
to  us,  that  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  or  maybe  in  just 
ten  minutes  the  telephone  would  be  ringing  and  there 
would  be  an  engagement  for  us. 

Benny  Fields  and  Blossom  Seeley  couldn't  be  through ! 
Any  day  now  we'd  be  back  on  Broadway,  in  a  new  musi- 
cal maybe,  or  at  the  Palace  singing  Melancholy  Baby  and 
Benny  would  be  twirling  his  cane  again. 

All  this  would  be  only  a  bad  dream  ...  an  awfully 
bad  dream  .  .  .  to-morrow. 

Only  there  were  going  to  be  an  awful  lot  of  to-morrows 
before  the  real  one  came.    Before  we  knew  it,  we  weren't 


talking  about  to-morrow  any  more,  but  about  next  week 
and  next  month  and  next  year.  And  it  took  us  just  as 
long  to  realize  that  Broadway  wasn't  the  same  old  street, 
with  half  of  its  theatres  dark  and  amusement  park  con- 
cessions springing  up  along  it  and  the  Palace,  God  bless 
it.  turned  into  a  motion-picture  house ! 

Musical  comedies  and  revues  were  staggering  along 
for  a  few  weeks  and  closing  and  vaudeville  was  dead. 
For,  you  see,  along  with  the  depression,  had  come  an- 
other blow  for  show  people — radio  was  taking  the  place 
of  Broadway. 

We  were  in  Europe  when  the  crash  came.  We'd  had 
a  few  months  of  grand  fun,  doing  things  we'd  been 
promising  ourselves  for  years.  Then  came  a  morning 
in  October,  one  of  those  grand  autumn  mornings  you  find 
in  Paris,  with  the  air  so  brisk  and  clear  you  feel  like 
drinking  it  and  the  sun  warm  on  your  face  and  the  chest- 
nut trees  turning  to  gold  along  the  boulevards  and  the 
chestnuts  crunching  under  your  feet  as  you  walked. 

Some  friends  had  flown  over  from  London  the  night 
before  and  we'd  made  a  night  of  it,  celebrating.  We'd 
gone  to  the  Folies  Bergere  -and  the  Moulin  Rouge  and 
Ciro's  and  afterwards  we  saw  dawn  come  up,  the  way 
you  see  it  come  up  in  Paris  after  a  night  of  fun.  At 
Les  Hallcs,  with  bowls  of  onion  soup  in  front  of  us, 
and  watching  the  farmers  driving  up  in  their  carts  and 
hearing  their  sabots  clattering  as  they  ambled  over  to  the 
counter  for  breakfast. 

A  morning  you  didn't  want  to  be  whisked  through  in 
a  taxi.  So  Benny  and  I  started  to  walk  to  the  hotel. 
At  the  kiosk,  where  we  always  bought  our  papers,  we 
saw  the  headlines  in  the  Paris  Herald — screaming  at  us 
that  the  stock  market  had  crashed  in  New  York ! 

I  tried  to  say  something  and  I  couldn't — and  when  I 
looked  at  Benny  he  was  still  smiling.  Only  his  smile  was 
different.  As  if  he'd  somehow  managed  to  pin  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  up.  And  then,  in  just  a  minute,  it 
was  his  funny  old  smile  again. 


written  for  us  by  his  wife 


"Well,  Baby,"  he  caught  my  arm  and  sort  of 
swung  me  around  as  if  we'd  had  good  news, 
"here's  where  Seeley  and  Fields  start  from 
scratch  again.  Watch  us  grow,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen.   Watch  us  grow!" 

That's  the  thing  about  that  man  of  mine  that 
makes  him — well,  that  makes  him  just  that. 
Here  were  the  savings  we  had  been  thinking 
meant  security  and  a  care-free  future  swept 
away.     And  he  could  make  a  joke  of  it ! 

There  are  so   many   swell  things  about 
Benny.    His  generosity,  his  loyalty,  his  good 
sportsmanship.   They're  the  things  that  make 
his  friends  love  him.    But  it's  the  other 
things  in  him,  the  silly,  foolish,  tender 
things,  that  would  make  me  pick  up  and 
follow  him  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

I  knew  it  was  going  to  be  like  that, 
the  first  time  I  ever  laid  eyes  on  him. 
It  was  in  Chicago,  fifteen  years  ago, 
and   I  was  looking  for  a  partner. 
Somebody  told  me  about  Benny,  who 
was  entertaining  in  a  night  club  out 
there,  and  so  I  stopped  in  one 
night  to  look  over  his  act. 

There  were  two  other  fellows 
working  with  him.   Jack  Salis- 
bury, who's  retired  to  his  own 
farm  now,  and  Benny  Davis, 
whom  you  all  know  now  as 
a  song  writer.    But  Benny 
Fields  was  the  one  who 
stopped  me. 

He  wasn't  so  smooth 
then  as  he  is  to-day. 
But    the    talent  and 
ability  were  all  there. 
{Cont'd  on  page  76) 
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PRIMA  DONNA 


Revealing  Marion  Talley,  a 
girl  who  never  had  any  fun! 

By  Gladys  Hall 


SHE  has  moonstones  for  eyes.  Gray  jewels,  with  a 
tranced  and  mystical  expression,  set  in  a  small  and  child- 
like face.  I  never  have  seen  such  eyes  before.  They 
seldom  look  at  you.  They  gaze  into  distances  and  reveal 
nothing.  She  has  auburn  hair.  Thin  silk  skin.  A  slight, 
beautiful  figure.  Number-three  hands  and  feet.  She  was 
born  in  Missouri.  She  has  lost  twenty-five  pounds  in  the 
past  two  years.  By  the  simple  expedient  of  not  eating. 
Which  is  the  only  way,  says  young  Miss  Talley,  by  which 
one  can  lose  weight  permanently.  Nor  does  abstinence 
from  food  injure  the  voice,  as  the  rotund  opera  stars  of 
a  bygone,  pre-Grace  Moore,  Lily  Pons  and  Marion  Talley 
clay  used  to  claim.  They  used  that  apologia,  say  Marion, 
for  their  excess  waistlines  and  tummies.  And  Marion 
ought  to  know.  She  hasn't  eaten.  That  is  the  secret  of 
her  amazing  slenderness.  And  her  voice  is  richer,  more 
mature,  more  full-bodied  than  it  was  when,  at  nineteen, 
she  made  her  debut  at  the  Met. 

As  you  must  know,  if  you  listen  in  every  Friday  night 
to  the  Ry-Krisp  program  coming  over  NBC  from  Holly- 
wood. As  you  also  will  know  when  you  both  see  and 
hear  Marion  in  her  forthcoming  Republic  Picture,  My 
Old  Kentucky  Home.  She  is  living  with  her  mother  and 
sister,  her  inseparable  companions  since,  a  child  of  eleven, 
she  first  began  to  sing  in  public,  at  the  Beverly  Wilshire 
Hotel  here  in  Beverly  Hills. 

The  childlike  face  is  deceptive.  (Marion  is  entering 
the  second  year  of  her  second  marriage.)  There  is  a  very 
firm  and  determined  young  woman  back  of  the  smooth 
silken  face.  For  the  flame  which  is  Marion,  the  artist, 
is  housed  in  a  body  descended  from  sturdy  Missouri  and 
Kansas  forebears.  And  the  artistic  temperament  is  nicely 
balanced  and  controlled  by  the  breed  and  blood  of  salt- 
of-the-earth  farmers,  ranchers  and  homesteaders. 

Thus,  when  Marion  made  her  first  big  money  in  opera, 
in  concert,  on  the  air,  she  sank  a  goodly  portion  of  it  in 
good  Kansan  soil.  She  bought  a  wheat  ranch  near  to 
her  mother's  birthplace.  A  wheat  ranch  which  is  bringing 
her  in  solid  returns.  Good  earth  to  which,  she  says,  if 
her  voice  should  ever  fail,  if  the  stock  market  should 
finally  collapse,  banks  fail  and  bonds  deflate,  or  whatever 
it  is  they  do,  she  could  return.  She  could  grow  her  own 
food,  have  her  own  rooftree  over  her  head.  She  never 
has  lived  on  the  ranch  to  date,  but  it  is  there,  waiting  for 
her,  if  she  ever  should  need  it.  (Continued  on  page  71) 
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Two  views  of  Marion  Talley,  former  star  of 
♦he  Metropolitan  Opera,  now  starring  in  the 
movies  ana  on  the  Ry-Krisp  radio  program. 


I'LL  STICK  TO  ANNOUNCING 


IF  THERE  is  anything  more  thrilling,  more  genuinely 
absorbing  and  shot  through  and  through  with  heart- 
warming human  interest  than  the  announcing  business. 
I'd  like  to  know  what  it  is!  The  behind-the-scenes 
glimpses  of  the  panorama  of  American  life  as  you  get  it 
over  the  radio,  the  close-ups  we  get  of  Names-That- 
Make-News,  make  our  game 
the  only  game  in  the  world  for 
us.  In  my  ten  years  before  the 
microphone  there  are  many 
experiences  which  still  stand 
out  vividly  in  my  mind. 

I  remember  a  talk  I  had  with 
Max  Baer  before  his  fight  with 
Braddock.  We  were  at  his 
training-camp.  I  knew  him 
well  because  I  had  announced 
his  fights  before. 

"Ford,"  Maxie  said,  "my 
hands  are  bad.  They  won't 
stand  a  blow." 

I  looked  at  his  hands.  They 
were  so  swollen  he  had  to  wear 
rubber  sponges  over  the  tape. 

"How  can  you  fight?  You're 
crazy  to  go  into  it!" 

"Oh,  they'll  go  down,"  he  said,  hopefully.  "The  doc 
looked  at  them  yesterday  and  said  they  would  be  all  right. 
I'll  just  keep  sinking  them  into  Braddock's  belly  until 
I'm  ready  to  swing  a  hard  one." 

The  night  of  the  fight,  I  was  sitting  at  the  ringside. 
Graham  and  I  were  announcing  for  NBC.  During  the 
fourth  round,  Maxie  led  with  his  right  to  Braddock's 
head.  Nothing  happened.  He  looked  down  at  me  and 
I  could  read  his  thoughts  plainly.  In  the  fifth  round,  he 
led  a  hard  one  with  his  left  and  still  nothing  happened. 
He  looked  down  at  me  again.  This  time  there  was  such 
awful  despair  in  his  glance  that  I  knew  everything  was 
over.   And  it  was  over. 


Why  Ford  Bond  will 
not  trade  his  job 
for  any  other  one 

By  Ford  Bond 


One  of  my  most  interesting  memories  gives  a  bit  of  a 
sidelight  on  our  President.  The  incident  occurred  when 
Roosevelt  was  Governor  of  New  Ybrk,  long  before  his 
name  was  associated  with  the  Presidency.  I  was  sitting 
in  his  study,  waiting  to  put  him  on  the  air.  A  telephone 
call  came  for  him  and  he  had  it  switched  to  his  study.  I 

couldn't  help  overhearing  his 
conversation  and  from  his 
words  it  became  clear  to  me 
that  even  then  he  had  his  Presi- 
dential campaign  well  under 
way. 

While  we  were  sitting  there, 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  came  in. 
"Franklin,"  she  said,  "we're 
going  to  play  hearts  tonight." 

"But  I  don't  want  to  play 
hearts,"  the  Governor  replied. 
"I  want  to  read  tonight." 

"Now,  Franklin,  we're  going 
to  play  hearts." 

"But  I  have  some  reading  to 
catch  up  on.  I  have  a  new  book 
I  want  to  investigate  tonight." 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  sat  down  for 
a  few  moments,  without  saying  anything.    Then,  rising 
to  leave  the  room,  she  left  an  irrefutable  statement. 
"We'll  play  hearts  tonight,  Franklin." 

The  Governor  grumbled  to  himself,  then  turned  to  me 
with  his  famous  smile  and  said :  "Oh,  all  right.  .  .  .  What's 
the  announcement?" 

A  man  can  be  governor,  president,  or  a  king,  I 
thought,  but,  if  he's  married,  he  takes  his  orders  like  the 
rest  of  us ! 

As  I  look  in  retrospect  through  the  years,  there  is  a 
poignant  moment,  a  remembrance  of  a  tragic  voice  over 
a  telephone,  that  always  will  haunt  me.  It  was  the  voice 
of  Colonel  Lindbergh.  I  was  in  charge  of  the  announcers' 
desk  for  NBC  the  night  that  the  (Continued  on  page  79) 
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FIFI  KNOWS 
THE  SECRET 


How  to  be  happy 
though  married!  Let 
Fifi  D'Orsay  tell  you 

By  Miriam  Gibson 


"I  BLAME  ze  women  for  divorce!' 

This  sweeping  statement  is  made  by  the 
scintillating  Fin  D'Orsay,  star  of  Folies 
de  Paree  program. 

Whether  or  not  women  agree,  we  must 
admit,  after  hearing  Fifi's  beliefs,  there  is 
much  to  be  learned  about  "holding  your 
man."  , 

"It  is  easy  enough  to  get  a  man  you 
love,  but  to  keep  him  happy — ah,  that  is 
different!"  Her  bright  eyes  sparkle  and 
wink,  as  if  they  knew  that  secret. 

On  September  6th,  1933,  in  Hollywood, 
Fifi  D'Orsay  became  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Maurice  E.  Hill  of  Chicago.  True,  two 
and  a  half  years  is  not  a  lengthy  marriage 
but  that  time  is  long  enough  to  learn 
much  about  a  husband.  And  she  has  the 
viewpoint  so  instinctive  to  the  French 
woman — that  of  making  love  the  all-im- 
portant thing  in  her  life  and  keeping  her 
husband  happy. 

We  were  having  tea — Fifi,  her  sister 
Alyce,  who  is  as  blonde  as  Fifi  is  brunette, 
and  myself.  Fifi  had  had  no  breakfast  or 
lunch  and  for  tea  she  had  scrambled  eggs 
with  coffee — no  fancy  dishes,  "for  I  must  keep  my  figure." 
This  from  Fifi,  whose  figure  is  the  dream  of  all  coutou- 
rieres !  "When  you  marry  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  to  take  care  of  your  appearance.  I  nevaire  go  to 
bed  without  taking  off  all  my  make-up.  I  use  lots  of 
creams  and — how  you  say — lotions.  My  Maurice  wants 
me  to  look  nice.  And  you  must  not  get  fat.  Of  course, 
when  women  get  older,  they  get  a  little  big,"  and  her 
ever-moving  hands  illustrated  her  meaning.  "But  you 
must  not  get  fat ! 

"And  nevaire  be  jealous."  She  shook  her  head.  Her 
eyes  flashed.    Her  hands  waved.    Fifi  believes  this  to  be 


"I  am  very  lucky, 
says  Fifi.  "And 
am  sooo  happee! 


the  root  of  all  evil. 

"If  a  man  love  you,  he  does  not  want  any  othai 
woman.  When  your  husband  come  home,  yot 
must  not  ask  him  where  he  has  been.  If  he 
tired,  mother  him  and  wait  until  he  tells  you  wha 
he  has  been  doing.  Nevaire  think  he  has  been  wit 
someone  else. 

"When  Maurice  and  I  go  to  a  night-club — h 
is  very  good  looking — (and  she  showed  me  a  snap 
shot  to  prove  to  me  she  was  right) — I  see  womei 
turn  and  look  at  him.  I  like  that.  It  makes 
feel — how  you  say — proud.  And  I  lean  over  to 
him  and  say:  'Darrling,  I  theenk  someone  wantj 
to  take  home  my  papa!'  But  it  is  keeding.  Hi 
knows  I  am  not  jealous.  It  makes  him  f 
good.  It  makes  him  know  that  I  am  glad  to  ha' 
a  husband  other  women  notice.  I  am  not  jealou 
I  know  what  I  have.  And  he  knows  what 
have. 

"I  am  not  beautiful  like  Loretta  Young,  but 
have  something  he  fall  in  love  with — something 
love  me  for  every  day,"  and  she  winked  and  laugh 
"You  know  what  I  mean,  eh? 

"Some  women,  they  say,  'Do  not  look  at  that  blonde. 
If  you  look  at  her  again,  I'll  knock  your  block  off!' 
That  is  no  way  to  talk  to  a  man.  Maybe  he  was  n< 
looking  at  anyone,  but  then  he  think  he  get  blamed  f 
it  anyway,  so  maybe  he  have  a  little  fun. 

"When  your  husband  go  away,  or  you  go  away  fr 
your  husband,  do  not  say :  'Be  true  to  me,  darling, 
not  go  out  with  some  other  woman.'    Non,  non!  Sayj 
'I  know  you  love  me,  darling,  and  I  shall  miss  you* 

Fifi  believes  that  a  woman  (Continued  on  Page  67, 
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OFTEN  you  don't  realize  how 
precious  a  snapshot  u 
to  be.  It  can  bring  back  the  very 
feel  of  some  day  in  the  past  —  the 
thrill,  the  joy  of  some  wonderful 
moment.  Get  your  snapshots  as  you 
go  along  —  and  have  them  for  keeps. 
And  don't  take  chances  —  load  your 
camera  with  Kodak  Verichrome 
Film.  This  double-coated  film  gets 
the  picture  where  ordinary  films  fail. 
Your  snapshots  come  out  clearer, 
truer,  more  lifelike.  Any  camera  is 
a  better  camera,  loaded  with  Veri- 
chrome—  use  it  always  .  .  .  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  snapshots  you'll  want  Tomorrow — 
you  must  take  Today 
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Rosita  Moreno 
in  ,fHot'SE  of  a 
Thousand  Candles," 
a  Republic  Picture 


ATTRACTIVE 


/ 


MEN  find  her  "doubly  attractive"  since 
she  learned  the  secret  of  lovely,  fas- 
cinating eyes.  And  it's  the  same  story  over 
and  over  again  whenever  a  girl  first  learns 
how  easy  it  is  to  have  long,  lovely  lashes. 
You,  too,  can  have  that  fascinating  love- 
liness that  invites  romance,  if  you  bring 
out  the  natural  beauty  and  charm  of  your 
eyes  with  Winx  Mascara.  It  works  won- 
ders. Just  a  touch  of  Winx  to  your  lashes 
and  instantly  they  appear  darker,  longer 
and  more  lustrous  .  .  .  your  eyes  sparkle 
...your  whole  appearance  seems  improved. 
Try  Winx  today  and  see  for  yourself  why 
so  many  smart,  well-groomed  women  use 
Winx  regularly  for  both  daytime  and  eve- 
ning make-up.  You  will  particularly  like 
the  way  its  emollient  oils  keep  your  lashes 
luxuriantly  soft  and  natural-looking  at  all 
times. 

Winx  Mascara  is  offered  in  four  colors — 
black,  brown,  blue,  and  green — and  in 
three  convenient  forms — the  new  Creamy 
Winx  (which  is  gaining  in  popularity 
every  day),  and  the  old  favorites.  Cake 
Winx  and  Liquid  Winx.  All  are  harmless, 
smudge-proof,  water-proof,  non-smarting, 
and  easy  to  apply. 

Your  local  drug  and  department  stores 
carry  Winx  Mascara  in  the  economicai 
large  size.  You  can  also  obtain  the  com- 
plete line  of  Winx  Eye  Beautifiers  in  In- 
troductory Sizes  at  all  lOtf  stores. 
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(Continued  from  page  15) 


walls,  crystal  chandelier,  Venetian  blinds 
and  heavy  drapes.  The  library  also  is 
panelled  but  here  the  atmosphere  of  play 
predominates  with  the  game  table  set  up 
at  all  times,  waiting  for  friendly  bouts  of 
bridge,  checkers  or  monopoly.  Here  also 
is  the  radio — a  huge  radio — victrola  com- 
bination console.  The  walls  of  this  room 
are  lined  with  shelf  after  shelf  of  books 
while  comfortable  couches  and  easy  chairs 
beckon  invitingly. 

The  entrance  hall  of  this  three-story 
penthouse,  twenty-six  flights  above  the 
street,  has  a  sweeping  circular  staircase 
leading  to  the  family  living  quarters  im- 
mediately above  and  to  the  complete  office 
which  Eddie  maintains  above  those.  Down 
these  stairs  and  through  this  hall,  at  vari- 
ous intervals,  appeared  and  disappeared 
the  many  members  of  Mr.  Cantor's  large 
"supporting  cast,"  consisting  of  Mrs.  Can- 
tor and  several  of  Eddie's  daughters  who 
turned  up  at  opportune  moments  to  play 
the  victrola,  light  cigarettes,  answer  tele- 
phones and  greet  guests. 

Several  other  characters  also  made  short 
appearances  before  going  "off  stage"  into 
one  of  the  innumerable  other  rooms  of  the 
apartment.  Some  of  these  people  I  recog- 
nized, or  was  introduced  to,  as  the  musical 
director  of  the  Pebeco  program,  a  come- 
dienne in  the  show,  Mr.  Cantor's  secre- 
tary, his  accompanist.  Then  there  was  a 
silent  and  mysterious  gentleman  who  may 
have  been  a  sponsor  (you  never  can  tell 
about  sponsors!  Away  from  the  studios 
they  have  no  distinguishing  marks!) 
People  talked,  music  was  played,  phones 
rang — while  Eddie  by  common  consent 
held  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Then  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  all  this  hubbub,  this 
little  fellow  with  his  round  eyes,  keen 
mind  and  grand  sense  of  humor,  decided 
upon  a  complete  change  of  scene,  mood 
and  tempo.  At  once,  as  though  picking 
up  their  cues,  the  radio  group  retired  into 
the  living-room  to  rehearse,  the  members 
of  the  family  scattered  to  continue  their 
own  pursuits,  the  telephone  miraculously 
stopped  ringing  and  the  actual  interview 
for  which  I  had  come,  was  on ! 

Appropriately  enough  Eddie  led  the  way 
to  the  dining-room  to  talk  about  the  fami- 
ly's favorite  dishes,  while  he  ate  a  late 
breakfast  and  his  wife  Ida  and  I  kept  him 
company  and  constituted  ourselves  an 
amused  and  interested  audience  of  two.  It 
was  probably  quite  the  smallest  audience 
that  Mr.  Cantor  had  played  to  in  some 
time,  hut  certainly  a  most  appreciative 
one.  For  Ida  very  obviously  still  finds 
Eddie  amusing,  which  is  high  praise  in- 
deed from  a  wife  who  has  been  married 
to  a  comedian  for  twenty-two  years! 
While  I  was  delighted  to  find  that  all  I 
had  to  do,  after  directing  the  conversation 
into  food  channels,  was  to  sit  back  and 
take  notes. 

All  the  Cantors,  I  soon  discovered,  love 
to  eat.  And  Eddie  was  perfectly  willing 
to  be  their  spokesman  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  Radio  Stars. 

"Everyone  in  our  family  looks  forward 
to  meal  time  ...  by  that  I  mean  dinner," 


declared  Eddie  with  emphasis.  "Breakfast 
and  lunch  are  pretty  haphazard  as  to  the 
hour  and  the  number  of  people  who  will 
eat  together,  because  we  all  have  different 
plans,  appointments  and  schedules.  How- 
ever the  servants  are  used  to  that  and  are 
prepared  to  serve  breakfast  or  lunch  at 
any  old  time  at  all,  without  kick  or  com 
ment.  But  with  dinner,  it's  different. 
That's  an  event — a  special  occasion  which 
every  member  of  the  family  anticipates 
with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

"Oh   boy !     We're  going  to  eat  in 
minute,  is  our  attitude.    Actually  we  are 
more  concerned  with  the  spirit  of  fun  and 
with  the   prospects  of   the  laughs  we'll 
have  at  the  table  than  with  the  food 

"You  know,"  Eddie  went  on,  quite  seri- 
ously, "if  you're  unhappy  at  meal  time, 
not  even  the  finest  wines  or  the  greatest 
delicacies  of  a  master  chef  will  do  you  the 
least  bit  of  good.  You'd  be  far  better  off 
with  a  slice  of  rye  bread  and  an  onion  if 
they  were  well  seasoned  with  laughter ! 

"Yes,  there's  one  thing  we  never  serve 
on  our  menus — and  that's  a  grouch,"  Eddie 
continued,  while  Mrs.  Cantor  nodded  in 
agreement. 

"Most  people,  I  find,"  declared  Eddie 
sagely,  "eat  only  because  they  have  to,  not 
because  they  want  to.  And  far  too  many 
folks  look  upon  the  dinner  table  as  an 
open  battlefield  where  family  fights  can 
come  out  into  the  open  for  an  unpleasant 
airing.  In  our  family,  however,  we  seem 
to  get  together  for  dinner  with  as  keen  an 
appetite  for  the  laughs  we  know  we  will 
have  as  for  the  foods  that  will  be  served 
We  never  sit  down  at  the  table  with  less 
than  seven  present  and  generally  there  are 
twelve  or  more !  We  all  joke  a  lot,  talk 
a  lot  and  eat  plenty!  Not  fancy  foods, 
mind  you.  Elaborate  dishes  have  no  place 
on  our  menus. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  have  to  be  very 
careful  of  my  diet  when  I  am  broadcast 
ing.    People  who  work  at  great  tension 
have  to  reduce  their  risks.    I  can't  take 
any  chances  on  jeopardizing  my  program: 
by  not  feeling  fit;  or  worse  still  by  being  y 
downright  sick.     Indigestion  wouldn't 
just  an  unfortunate  happening  with  m 
it  would  be  downright  tragic !    I  have  a 
sponsor  to  whom  I  feel  I  owe  the  duty  o: 
being  at  my  best  for  his  broadcast — which 
is  my  broadcast  because  he  has  bought  tb 
time  on  the  air  so  that  an  audience  car 
hear  me.    The  members  of  that  audien 
(and  I  believe  that  I'm  not  boasting 
saying  that  it's  a  very  large  one)  tune 
to  hear  a  good  show  and  it's  up  to  me  not 
to  disappoint  them.    So  Mrs.  Cantor  in- 
structs the  cook  to  serve  plain  foods  witl 
simple    seasonings.      Brown,  appetizi 
roasts,  plenty  of   fresh  vegetables,  mi 
balls,  of  which  I  am  very  fond,  and  des 
serts  that  are  not  too  rich.    At  this  tin* 
of  year  we  eat  sweets  that  feature  fresl 
fruits,  especially  strawberries.    As  a  m; 
ter  of  fact  we  have  strawberries  all  tl 
year  around.    If  we  can't  get  them  when 
we  happen  to  be,  then  we  order  them  sen 
on  to  us  by  air  express. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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SINCE  the  day  of  their  birth,  "Lysol" 
has  been  the  only  disinfectant  used 
to  help  protect  these  famous  babies 
from  the  dangers  of  Infection. 
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Going  on  Three 

The  DIONNE  QUINTUPLETS,  now  safely  through  their  second  year 


e  very  first  registered  nurse  who 
reached  the  Dionne  home,  that  exciting 
birthday  morning  in  May  1934,  had 
Lysol"  with  her  in  her  kit  and  went 
to  work  with  it  at  once. 

Lysol"  has  been  used  in  thousands 
and  thousands  of  childbirth  opera- 
tions. For  the  danger  of  Infection  is 
high  in  childbirth;  and  doctors  and 
nurses  know  they  need  a  safe,  depend- 


able germicide  like  "Lysol"  to  help 
protect  both  mother  and  child. 

But  here  is  a  record  for  "Lysol"  of 
extraordinary  importance.  Following 
the  most  dramatic  childbirth  in  medi- 
cal history ...  in  the  care  of  the  most 
watched-over  babies  in  the  world  . . . 
"Lysol"  has  played,  and  still  plays,  a 
vitally  important  part. 

Their  clothes,  bedding,  diapers, 
cribs,  even  their  toys,  the  furniture 
and  woodwork  of  that  snug,  modern, 
little  Dafoe  Hospital ...  all  have  been 
kept  clean  with  "Lysol,"  the  effective, 
economical  germicide. 


Are  you  giving  your  baby  this  scien- 
tific care?  Are  you  using  "Lysol" 
to  clean  the  nursery,  bathroom,  the 
kitchen,  laundry,  cellar... to  disinfect 
clothes,  bedding,  telephone  mouth- 
pieces, door  knobs,  banisters,  etc.? 
The  scientific  care  given  to  the  Dionnes 
is  an  example  every  mother  should 
follow.  Full  directions  for  correct  uses 
of  "Lysol"  come  with  each  bottle. 


During  last  winter's  flood  disasters,  thousands 
of  gallons  of  "Lysol"  were  rushed  to  devas- 
tated areas,  to  fight  Infection  and  epidemics. 
Doctors,  hospitals,  and  Public  Health  offi- 
cers know  they  can  depend  on  "Lysol". 


NEW! . .  .LYSOL  HYGIENIC  SOAP 

for  hands,  complexion,  bath.  A  fine, 
firm,  white  soap,  with  the  added  de- 
odorant property  of  "Lysol."  Protects 
longer  against  body  odors,  without 
after-odor.  Washes  away  germs  and 
perspiration  odors.  Try  a  cake,  today! 


FREE!  "Protecting  the  Dionnes" 

—  the  story,  with  pictures,  of  their  scientific  care 
On  the  occasion  of  their  birthday,  these  famous 
babies  have  a  gift  for  you!  A  free  book  telling 
their  life-story,  and  how  "'Lysol"  has  helped  pro- 
tect them  .  .  .  full  of  fascinating  facts  and  photos. 
Send  name  and  address  on  a  complete  "Lysol" 
carton  (any  size)  to  —  Lehn  &  Fink  Products 
Corp.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Dept.  RS-7.  Sole 
Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant. 


fc  1936   Lehn  &  Fink,  Inc. 
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ANTISEPTIC  Powder 
cause  it  chases  Germs 
away  for  good. 

You  ask — why  do  1  want  chac  Mermen 
powder  that's  Antiseptic?  'Cause — with  a 
world  full  of  nasty  germs,  of  microbes 
and  such  things — a  feller  who  wants  to  be 
healthy  just  can't  be  too  careful.  I  know 
that  Mennen   Antiseptic  Powder  scares 
germs  away — chases   'em  out  of  skin 
folds  and  creases  where  they  love  to  hide 
Not  only  that — but  it  helps  prevent  most 
of  the  skin  irritations  babies  get.  Just  im 
agine!  No  more  chafing  or  rawness!  So 
listen,  Mummy — do  me  just  one  favor,  will 
you?  Buy  me  some  of  that  Mennen  Anti 
septic  Powder  today.  I'll  be  an  awfully 
good  feller  from  then  on.  Sure  I  willl" 

America's  first  baby  powder  is  now  Antt 
septic.  But  it  doesn't  cost  a  penny  more 
How  foolish  to  use  any  other! 
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"Desserts,  with  our  family,  supply  an 
element  of  surprise  to  a  meal  that  gives 
it  added  zest.  'What  do  you  suppose  it's 
going  to  be?'  little  Janet  will  ask  as  the 
table  is  being  cleared.  'Strawberry-Nut 
Shortcake,'  someone  will  hazard  a  guess. 
'Nope,  I  saw  the  grocery  boy  bringing  in 
blueberries,'  another  will  declare.  'The 
ice-box  was  full  of  cream,'  a  young  food- 
spy  will  announce.  Then  when  the  dessert 
is  brought  in,  it  is  greeted  with  varying 
degrees  of  enthusiasm — according  to  the 
number  whose  first  favorite  that  particular 
dessert  happens  to  be.  Watching  their 
faces  around  our  long  table  is  a  picture  I 
never  tire  of. 

"Our  cook  is  Hungarian  and  we  have 
had  her  for  such  a  number  of  years  that 
she  knows  what  we  like  and  how  we  like 
it  prepared.  That's  one  reason  why  we 
all  eat  home  out  of  preference.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  I  could  count  on  my  fingers  the 
number  of  times  we've  eaten  out  since  we 
came  back  from  the  coast.  We  also  enter- 
tain extensively  but  our  cook  came  to  us 
from  a  small  hotel  so  that  when  there  are 
a  mere  twelve  or  fourteen  for  dinner  it's 
still  a  'pipe'  to  her — when  there  are  only 
seven  at  the  table,  it's  a  lark !  Remember 
that  never  a  day  passes  without  at  least 
thirty-six  meals  being  served  in  our  house, 
since  there  are  seven  in  family  and  five  in 
help  to  be  fed  three  times  a  day  !  Even 
so,  I  can't  remember  when  we  have  had  to 
change  help.  That  is  because  Mrs.  Cantor 
warns  the  servants  before  taking  them 
into  our  employ  that  we  not  only  have  a 
large  family  but  lots  of  company.  Then, 
too,  we  take  a  personal  interest  in  the 
problems  of  those  who  work  for  us  and 
Ida  has  a  real  motherly  attitude  towards 
them."  And  Eddie  fairly  beamed  on  her 
as  he  said  it. 

"Another  thing  that   Mrs.   Cantor  in- 


structs the  cook  to  do  is  to  keep  the  re- 
frigerator well  supplied  with  such  things 
as  cheese,  peanut  butter,  eggs,  sturgeon 
and  various  sandwich  makings,  because 
we  all  of  us  like  to  raid  the  ice-box,  par- 
ticularly late  at  night  when  we  come  back 
to  the  house  from  a  broadcast,  rehearsal 
or  theatre  party  with  a  flock  of  guests  in 
tow.  Yes,  we  get  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  eat- 
ing— anyone  can,  providing  they  come  to 
the  table  with  a  smile  and  a  resolve  not  to 
permit  the  day's  disappointments  and  the 
morrow's  problems  to  creep  into  the  con- 
versation at  dinner  time." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  those  ideas, 
between  bites  of  a  very  simple  breakfast, 
Eddie  retired  from  the  picture  in  order  to 
give  me  a  chance  to  get  the  family  recipes 
from  Mrs.  Cantor  and  the  Cantor  cook. 
However,  I  confined  myself  to  securing  a 
promise  from  Ida  that  she  would  send  me 
recipes  for  several  of  their  favorite  dishes. 
In  a  few  days  they  arrived  by  messenger 
and  I  found  to  my  joy  that  they  included 
directions  for  making  several  seasonal 
berry  desserts — the  sort  of  sweets  sure  to 
cause  you  to  add  your  cheers  to  the  Can- 
tors' praises.  I'm  confident  that  this  will 
be  the  case  because  I've  tested  them  all 
out  myself  and  I'm  100%  sold  on  their 
deliciousness.  They  include  the  Straw- 
berry-Nut Shortcake,  mentioned  as  being 
Janet's  favorite  treat,  and  which  I  have 
had  pictured  for  you  in  the  full  flush  of 
its  beauty !  You'll  be  surprised  and  de- 
lighted to  discover  how  beautifully 
chopped  nuts  blend  with  the  flavor  of  the  I 
berries  and  what's  more  you'll  vote  the  I 
cake  recipe  quite  the  simplest  ever.  Make  I 
it — as  does  the  Cantor  cook — in  a  round  I 
ring-mold  pan  (the  kind  you  can  buy  in 
any  chain  store)  turn  it  on  to  a  platter 
and  fill  the  center  with  berries.  And 
pass  sweetened  whipped  cream  separately 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Cantor  enjoy  a  snack  together  in  their  spacious 
dining-room    with    its   formal    paneled    walls    and    crystal  chandelier. 
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Everybody  loves  to  eat,  at  Eddie's 
house — and  Eddie  isn't  above  trying 
his  hand  at  cooking  on  occasions! 

Raspberry  Bavarian  Cream  is  another 
smooth  sweet  recommended  by  the  Can- 
tors. Chilled  in  individual  molds  and 
served  with  a  topping  of  whipped  cream 
and  whole  berries,  it  is  a  real  treat. 

Blueberries  are  one  of  the  finest  fruits 
of  the  hot  season,  and  served  in  a  Kiichen 
they  take  on  new  charms — at  least,  I've 
found  that  that  was  the  case  after  trying 
the  Cantor  Kiichen.  Try  this  recipe  with 
a  spoonful  of  vanilla  ice-cream  on  top  of 
it  for  a  new  a  la  mode  dish  that  merits  an 
Al  rating. 

And  last  but  by  no  means  least,  we  come 
to  a  recipe  for  Fruit  Tarts  which  gives 
you  specific  directions  for  making  the  type 
of  Glace  Syrup  which  chefs  in  the  finest 
restaurants  and  hotels  turn  out  but  which 
you  will  seldom  if  ever  discover  on  the 
dinner  tables  of  private  homes.  I  have 
learned  it  from  Eddie's  cook.  I,  in  turn, 
wish  to  pass  it  on  to  you.  So  just  send  in 
your  coupon  for  a  copy  of  the  favorite 
recipes  of  Eddie  Cantor  and  you  will  learn 
not  only  how  to  make  a  Glace  Syrup  such 
as  any  chef  might  envy  but  you'll  also  dis- 
cover how  to  make  the  Cantor  Blueberry 
Kiichen,  Raspberry  Bavarian  Cream  and 
that  decvine  looking  Strawberry-Nut 
Shortcake. 


RADIO  STARS'   Cooking  School 

RADIO  STARS  Magazine 

149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  this  month's  free 
recipes  for  Eddie  Cantor's  favorite 
fresh  fruit  desserts. 

Name  :  

- 

Address  

City   State . .  . . 


ITS  TfiE  BEST  SPAGHETTI 
EVER  TASTED -A  REGULAR 
^MILLIONAIRE'S  DISH" 


AMD  IT  COSTS  LESS 
THAN  3*  A  PORTION. 
ISN'T  THAT  GRAND 
FOR  MY  BUDGET/ 


t  NO  WONDER  THIS 
^SPAGHETTI  IS  GOOD, 

MADAME.  WE  USE 
J   ELEVEN  DIFFERENT 
y  INGREDIENTS  IN  THE  SAUCE 


AND  LOOK,  HOW  EASY 
FOR  THESE  HOT  DAYS 
NO  COOKING  OR  FUSSING. 
JUST  HEAT  AND  SERVE 


Let  Franco-American  help  you 
serve  better  meals  for  less  money 


Happy  husbands  call  it  a  "million- 
aire's dish,"  they  find  the  flavor  so 
zestful  and  savory,  so  superbly  satisfy- 
ing. And  thrifty  wives  rejoice  to  find 
something  "he"  likes  that's  so  easy  on 
their  budget,  too. 

And  easy  on  them,  as  well.  Franco- 
American  requires  no  cooking  or  fuss- 
ing, simply  heat.  It's  no  work  at  all 
for  you.  But  we've  done  a  lot  of  work 
to  get  it  ready  for  you!  To  make  the 
sauce  we  use  eleven  different  ingredients. 
We  blend  the  luscious  goodness  of 
fine,  flavorful  tomatoes  with  golden- 
mellow  Cheddar  cheese.  We  add  rare 


spices  and  seasonings  to  give  piquancy. 

You  couldn't  duplicate  spaghetti  and 
sauce  like  this  at  home  for  Franco- 
American's  modest  price  of  less  than 
30  a  portion,  when  you  consider  the 
cost  of  buying  your  ingredients  plus  the 
cost  of  cooking  them.  And  many  good 
home  cooks  frankly  say  they  couldn't 
equal  the  flavor  at  any  price! 

Get  Franco-American  today  .  .  . 
You'll  soon  see  why  thrifty  women 
are  serving  it  twice  a  week  or  oftener, 
with  meat  or  without.  And  you'll  find 
it  a  grand  work -saver  these  summer 
days.  Order  from  your  grocer  now! 


MADE     BY     THE     MAKERS     OF  CAMPBELL'S 


SOUPS 
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"Keep  an 
eye  on  the  sun" 

9  Watch  Old  Sol  especially  during  the 
summer  days,  because  he  does  things  to 
your  eyes — makes  them  look  pale  and 
squinty  when  you're  in  glaring  light,  play- 
ing on  the  beach  or  winning  a  golf  match. 
That's  why,  if  you're  smart,  you'll  outwit 
him  with  Kurlash  eye  make-up  and  bring 
out  the  natural  loveliness  of  your  eyes. 

First,  slip  your  eyelashes  into  Kurlash. 
It's  a  clever  little  instrument  that  curls 
your  eyelashes  in  30  seconds  and  requires 
no  heat,  cosmetics  or  practice.  Kurlash  is 
really  a  beauty  necessity,  for  by  curling 
your  lashes  your  eyes  look  larger  and  reveal 
their  full  beauty.  In  the  sunlight  your  curled 
lashes  throw  flattering,  subtle  shadows  that 
make  your  eyes  glamourous!  Don't  be  with- 
out Kurlash.  Buy  one  today,  at  your  near- 
est department  or  drug  store,  for  only  $1, 


•  Lashtint,  the  perfumed  liquid  mas- 
cara, is  idea!  for  swimming  days  be- 
cause it  doesn't  crack,  stiffen,  weep 
or  rub  off.  Apply  it  while  the  lashes 
are  being  curled,  by  touching  the 
little  glass  rod  to  them  as  they  are 
held  in  the  rubber  bows  of  your 
Kurlash.  In  black,  brown,  green 
and  blue.  ...  $1 


•  Shadette,  the  non-theatrical  eye 
shadow,  comes  in  12  daytime  and 
evening  colors,  including  gold 
and  silver  shades  that  are  grand 
finishing  touches,  to  be  applied 
alone  or  over  your  preferred  color. 
Try  Shadette  some  romantic, 
moonlight  night.  .  .  .  75c 


•  Try  Tw  if  font — the  new  tweezers 
with  scissor-handles,  curved  to  per- 
mit full  vision.  They're  marvelously 
efficient,  and  only  25c. 


Write  Jane  Heath  jor  advice  about  eye  beauty .  Give  your 
coloring  for  personal  beauty  plan.  Address  Dept.  At.H~7, 
The  Kurlash  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  Kurlash 
Company  of  Canada,  at  Toronto,  3. 
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NOTHING  BUT 
THE  TRUTH? 


Told  by  topnotchers  of  the  air  in  reply 
to  oft-repeated  questions  from  their  fans 


Do  you  feel  that  radio  acting  and 
singing  have  created  a  technique 
which  differs  significantly  from 
stage    and    concert  technique? 


Bing  Crosby:  "Radio  precludes 
the  use  of  an  audience's  best  sense 
.  .  .  vision.  It  must  present  a  per- 
former through  hearing  alone. 
Hence  a  different  technique." 

Ireene  Wicker:  "The  artist  of  the 
stage  and  concert  must  use  a  tech- 
nique Somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a 
painter  of  murals,  and  the  artist  of 
radio  will  acquire  the  technique  of  a 
painter  of  miniatures.  The  stage 
actor  must  employ  broad  gestures, 
and  project  liis  voice  to  keep  in  har- 
mony with  brilliant  lighting  effects, 
costumes,  free  and  easy  movements, 
and  the  vastness  of  an  auditorium 
filled  with  people  reaching  to  far- 
away galleries.  The  concert  singer 
must  project  his  voice  so  that  it  will 
be  heard  in  the  top  gallery.    But  the 


Two  yards  of  timidity,  known  as  Kenny 
Baker,  tenor  of  Jack  Benny's  Jello 
Again  broadcast.  Kenny  really  isn't 
timid  now.    He  just  acts  that  way! 


One  of  radio's  youngest  band-leaders, 
Lennie  Hayton  now  conducts  for  two 
programs,  Ed  Wynn's  Gulliver,  the 
Traveler  and  The  Flying  Red 
Horse  Tavern,  starring  Beatrice  Lillie. 

radio  actor  cannot  move  his  body — 
he  has  no  costume — no  lights — no 
scenery — and  more  often  than  not, 
no  visible  audience.  Therefore  his 
broad  gestures,  liis  stage  setting, 
even  his  appearance  must  somehow 
be  put  into  his  voice.  He  must  men- 
tally visualise  everything  as  vividly 
as  imagination  and  emotion  will  al- 
low, and  lie  need  not  speak  in  tones 
louder  than  those  he  would  use  in 
speaking  to  a  friend — or  an  enemy — 
a  small  room.  In  other  words, 
everything  must  be  poured  into  thai 
voice.  His  painting  is  miniature,  for 
if  he  employs  natural  gestures,  facial 
and  body  characteristics  so  helpful 
in  the  delineation  of  a  role,  he  must 
confine  them  to  the  area  of  inches — 
not  a  vast  stage. 

"Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to 
join  your  interesting  discussion.  It's 
been  stimulating  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions because — well — it's  )iieant 
crystallising  my  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject next  dearest  to  me — first  my 
family,  then  radio." 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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only  member  of  the  cast  who  appears  in 
every  broadcast." 

There's  a  story  in  Portland,  too — in  the 
way  she  looks  after  Fred  in  their  off- 
mike  relationship  of  husband  and  wife — 
ever  since  the}-  were  married  back  in 
1927.  To  change  the  subject  I  said : 
"Maybe  you'd  like  to  tell  me  about  your 
love-life !" 

Allen  wouldn't  even  bite.  "I  haven't 
any,"  he  said.  "I  have  to  prepare,  every 
week,  fifty  pages  of  script,  supposed  to  be 
funny.  I  read  five  newspapers  a  day,  to 
pick  up  items  for  the  Town  Hall  News, 
that  can  be  turned  into  funny  items  with- 
out offending  anybody — and  if  you  think 
that's  a  cinch,  you're  crazy !  We  men- 
tioned insurance  one  night  and  a  couple  of 
days  later  I  got  this  letter  .  .  ." 

He  handed  over  a  letter  from  an  in- 
surance man,  who  took  Allen  to  task  for 
making  him  lose  two  prospects  who  were 
silly  enough  to  take  a  purely  funny  re- 
mark over  the  air  as  a  reason  for  not 
signing  a  policy. 

"One  week  I  picked  up  an  item  that  we 
worked  into  a  sketch,  showing  how  mos- 
quitoes have  been  killed  through  the  ages. 
I  hope  the  mosquitoes  didn't  object!" 

It's  an  old  story,  of  course,  this  matter 
of  taboos  on  the  air. 

"'I  read  all  my  fan  mail,"  he  went  on, 
"and  answer  many  letters  myself,  because 
it's  sometimes  an  indication  of  the  way 
people  react  to  our  show.  But  the  fan 
mail  alone  takes  two  full  days  a  week." 

"Why?"  I  offered  brightly,  "don't  you 
get  some  help  in  writing  the  show?" 

"I've  tried  it,  several  times.  I  have 
someone  now,  in  fact,  who  turns  out, 
from  time  to  time,  a  sketch  or  an  idea  that 
I  can  use.  But  I've  got  to  do  the  actual 
script  job  myself." 

My  guess  is  that  with  all  Fred  Allen's 
willingness  to  be  helped,  it  always  will  be 
his  show.  It's  the  only  way  he  can  work; 
his  very  trick  of  sounding  off,  morosely, 
about  how  tough  it  is,  is  an  admission  of 
how  personal  he  makes  his  work.  He 
not  only  won't — he  can't — sit  back  and  let 
secretaries  answer  fan  mail,  or  other  writ- 
ers build  his  show.  He's  been  a  writer 
of  comedy  material  as  long  as  he's  been 
a  comedian  and  even  now  hardly  a  day 
goes  by  without  one  of  his  innumerable 
friends  calling  up,  asking  for  a  gag  line 
for  a  certain  situation,  a  "tag"  for  a  sketch, 
a  little  help  on  a  new  act.  And  with  all 
his  grousing  about  it,  Fred  invariably 
obliges. 

It's  the  hard  way  that  Fred  Allen  takes ; 
a  painstaking  effort  to  put  on  entertain- 
ment, that  wholly  occupies  his  time  and 
leaves  no  open  spaces  for  personal  ap- 
pearances or  pictures. 

"You  can't  do  it  all  at  once,"  he  says. 
"I  gotta  do  one  thing  at  a  time.  I've  done 
pieces  for  the  New  Yorker  and  College 
Humor  not  so  long  ago.  And  I  used  to 
do  a  lot  of  guest  columns  for  Winchell 
and  other  columnists,  but  I'm  not  doing 


Come  on— stop 
chewing  petals  and 
get  busy!  Imagine 
finding  flowers  on 
the  living-room 
floor  —  we,ll  pick 
the  loveliest  bou- 
quet for  Mother! 
We'll  tear  off  all 
these  old  leaves 
and  break  the  stems 
good  and  short ..." 


•  " Aw— brace  up! 
Picking  flowers 
isn't  such  hard 
work.  Show  some 
of  the  old  ginger!  I 
know  it's  95  in  the 
shade  today  and 
we're  both  sticky  as 
yesterday's  bib . . . 
but  just  keep  going 
and  you  won't  no- 
tice the  heat!" 


•  "Say— wait  a  min- 
ute! Your  shoul- 
der's prickly  and 
red!  IS  ope— kissing 
doesn't  make  it 
well . . .  We'd  better 
ask  Mother  to  give 
us  a  sprinkle  of 
Johnson's  Baby 
Powder.  That  soft, 
downy  powder'll 
make  a  netv  baby 
of  you!" 


"I'm  Johnson's  Baby  Powder...  your  baby's  friend 
every  day,  but  most  of  all  when  the  weather's  hot 
and  sticky!  Prickly  heat  and  chafes  and  rashes  stay 
away  when  I'm  on  guard.  Vm  soft  as  satin,  for  Vm 
made  of  the  very  finest  Italian  talc.  And  no  orris- 
root.  I  hope  you  use  Johnson's  Baby  Soap  and 
Cream,  too— and  Johnson's  Oil  for  tiny  babies!" 
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any  outside  writing  any  more.  I've  sold 
to  shows  a  few  sketches  we  did  on  the  air, 
but  most  of  the  time  you  write  it — do  it — 
and  it's  gone.  Radio  is  like  tattooing  the 
wing  of  a  butterfly !" 

Maybe  by  this  time  you've  gathered  that 
Fred  Allen  is  not  complaining  about  his 
job  at  all!  It's  about  himself — for  being 
so  wholly  wrapped  up  in  his  job.  And  it's 
been  that  way  ever  since  he  first  started 
in  radio.  You  know,  of  course,  that  he 
started  his  career  by  studying  a  book  on 
juggling  while  he  was  working  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library.  That  he  entered 
innumerable  amateur  contests,  invariably 
losing,  and  finally  went  into  vaudeville  as 
Fred  James,  changed  his  name  to  Fred 
Allen  so  the  booking  office  wouldn't  hold 
him  down  to  his  old  salary  and  eventually 
became  comedy  star  of  many  musicals, 
among  them  the  hits,  The  Little  Show, 
and  Three's  a  Crowd. 

When  radio  was  still  rather  new  he  au- 
ditioned a  few  times  .  .  .  but  let  him  tell  it : 

"Stoop  and  Budd  were  among  the  few 
radio  comedians  then,"  he  says.  "The 
Funnyboncrs,  The  Happiness  Boys — were 
all  going  strong.  There  was  a  fellow  in 
one  of  the  agencies  I  used  to  get  a  call 
from  every  time  he  had  a  prospective 
sponsor  for  a  comedy  show.  The  first 
audition  I  gave  went  fine.  They  put 
me  in  a  studio  room,  alone  in  front  of  the 
mike  and  I  talked  a  blue  streak  to  the  cold 
mike  for  ten  minutes.  When  it  was  over 
the  control  man  came  out,  said  it  was 
swell,  shook  hands  with  me  and  I  went 
home  to  wait  .  .  .  and  nothing  happened. 

"After  awhile  I  got  another  call.  'I've 
got  a  pen  manufacturer,'  the  fellow  said. 
'We  want  you  to  come  over  and  audition 
again.'  So  I  went  over  to  the  studio, 
talked  to  the  microphone  again  for  ten 
minutes,  shook  hands  with  the  control 
man  and  went  home  and  waited  again. 
Still  nothing  happened.  After  this  same 
routine  was  repeated  a  few  times  I  wrote 
up  a  ten-minute  monologue  to  be  ready  for 
more  calls."  Fred  spoke  with  his  char- 
acteristic small-town  drawl,  and  chuckled 
a  little. 

"After  awhile  I  got  used  to  it.  .  . 
When  Three's  A  Crowd  closed,  there 
weren't  any  shows  that  looked  good.  My 
agency  man  had  another  account  then, 
looking  for  a  radio  show.  So  we  made  a 
recording  of  the  program — the  sponsor  was 
too  busy  even  to  come  and  hear  it.  When 
they  played  the  record  for  the  sponsor,  in 
his  office,  the  phonograph  broke  down  in 
the  middle  and  he  never  heard  the  balance 
of  the  program.  He  didn't  think  much  of 
it,  anyway,  but  he  said  he  thought  the 
man  with  the  flat  voice  was  funny  I"  Fred 
Allen  chuckled  heartily  at  that.  "The  guy 
had  never  heard  of  me  at  all — in  case  I 
thought  I  was  famous ! 

"They  wanted  to  know  if  I  could  write 
the  show,  regularly.  So  every  week,  for 
four  weeks,  I  wrote  a  new  script  and 
brought  it  into  the  office — before  the  show 
was  ever  on  the  air." 

"Just  to  prove,"  I  asked,  "that  you  could 
write  it?" 

"Sure.  I'd  bring  in  the  script.  They'd  all 
sit  around  and  read  the  script  and  look  at 
each  other  solemnly.  Then  they'd  all  look 
at  me.  I'd  go  home  and  write  another 
script. 

"After  a  month  they  hired  a  fellow  to 
collaborate  with  me  and  before  we  knew 


it  we  were  on  the  air.  The  idea  was  that 
my  collaborator  knew  radio  and  would 
help  on  the  radio  angle. 

"He  would  meet  me.  to  work  on  the 
script.     It  would  go  something  like  this: 

"He'd  light  a  cigar  and  puff  furiously 
until  the  air  in  the  room  was  unbreathable. 
We'd  have  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  he'd  say : 
'We'll  open  up  with  some  musical  num- 
ber' .  .  .  and  he'd  draw  a  straight  line 
across  the  paper.  'Then  an  announcement 
.  .  .'  another  straight  line,  'and  a  vocal 
selection  .  .  .'  another  straight  line.  'Then 
you  come  on  for  about  five  minutes  of 
good,  fast  comedy  ...  in  about  here  .  .  .' 
A  lot  of  straight  lines  across  the  paper. 
'Then  we'll  spot  the  commercial  announce- 
ment— or  maybe  another  band  number  first 
.  .  .'  More  lines.  It  would  go  on  that  way 
for  maybe  an  hour  or  so.  Then  he'd  jump 
up,  pat  me  on  the  back  and  say :  'Well, 
we've  got  that  all  straightened  out,'  and 
leave  me  with  a  room  full  of  smoke  and  a 
paper  full  of  pencil  lines,  and  nothing  to 
do  but  write  the  script ! 

"One  week  he  made  circles  .  .  .  and  I  got 
sore !" 

For  six  months  Allen  used  the  radio  as 
a  proving  ground.  "I  figured  that  radio 
didn't  want  outworn  vaudeville  stuff  .  .  . 
it  wouldn't  hold  out.  So  we  tried  to 
develop  material  aimed  primarily  at  the 
air  audience — stuff  to  fit  the  medium.  I'm 
still  working,  so  I  guess  the  theory  was 
all  right.  But  it's  tough,  just  the  same. 
Every  Wednesday  night  is  like  a  new  first- 
night  opening  in  the  theatre !" 

Fred  admits  to  being  always  a  bit 
nervous,  between  delivering  his  comedy  in 
his  easy,  natural  style,  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  clock  and  worrying  about  the  second 
half  of  the  show — where  there  is  no  script 
to  work  from.  He  doesn't  have  any  per- 
sonal hand  in  auditioning  the  amateurs 
and  the  remarks  he  makes  while  introduc- 
ing them  are  really  impromptu.  His  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  few  that  functions  as 
a  self-contained  unit,  being  brought  into 
the  studio  intact ;  Allen  is  completely  in 
charge,  though  naturally  suggestions  from 
his  agency  are  not  ignored.  It  does  avoid 
the  too  common  "sponsor  trouble." 

He  finds  that  everybody  works  easier  on 
the  second — the  "repeat" — broadcast,  three 
hours  later.  And  the  same  amateurs  do 
not  always  win  the  second  time,  since  there 
is  a  different  studio  audience.  Everybody 
in  the  show  seems  to  get  along  fine  with 
him  and  have  a  lot  of  fun  doing  it.  In 
the  first  rehearsal  the  script  is  half  again 
as  long  as  the  finished  product,  before  final 
cuts  and  changes  are  made — which  Allen 
does  after  rehearsal. 

He  has  bland  blue  eyes,  the  same  man- 
ner of  talking  you  hear  over  the  micro- 
phone. His  nationality — but  probably  you 
know  he  was  born  John  F.  Sullivan.  He 
slides  his  index  finger  along  his  nose  as 
he  works,  in  a  habitual,  subconscious  ges- 
ture, and  he  laughs  at  others'  gags.  The 
first  time  Jack  Smart — the  man  of  a  thou- 
sand voices — appeared  on  Fred's  show. 
Allen  broke  up  with  laughter  over  Smart's 
Scotch  dialect. 

As  I  was  about  to  leave  something  flick- 
ered in  the  air  near  him.  He  made  a 
quick  sweep  of  the  hand  and  looked  at 
the  insect  he  had  captured. 

"It's  a  moth,"  he  drawled.  "No — it's  a 
miller,  I  guess.  If  it's  a  Joe  Miller  I'll  use 
it  in  my  next  broadcast  I" 


lANY  hours  spent  in  harsh 
water  fails  to  detract  from  the 
gem-like  loveliness  of  her  finger- 
tips —  yet  it  took  but  five  minutes 
to  achieve  this  lasting  perfection 
with  F-O  Manicure  Preparations. 

Women  everywhere  are  partial 
to  F-O  polish  because  it  does  not 
peel  or  chip  and  its  lovely  lustre 
is  a  source  of  constant  satisfac- 
tion. A  variety  of  heavenly  colors 
of  creme  or  transparent  polish 
provides  a  shade  for  every  occa- 
sion. Then,  too,  you'll  find  F-O  Oily 
Polish  Remover  a  boon  to  brittle 
nails.  Try  the  Five- 
Minute  F-O  Self 
Manicure  today. 


•  F-O  manicure  prep- 
arations in  liberal 
10c  packages  at  all 
ten-cent  stores. 


FORT  ORANGE  CHEMICAL  CO.,  ALBANY.  N.  V 
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shining  black  hair  parted  in  the  middle 
and  faultlessly  groomed  and  our  Mr. 
Noble,  nonchalant,  debonair  and  smiling. 

Our  attention  was  focussed  on  Ray 
Noble,  who  both  opened  and  closed  the 
dance-orchestral  program  with  his  inter- 
pretation of  Irving  Berlin's  fascinating 
new  music,  that  never  before  had  been 
heard  on  the  air. 

Noble  came  into  the  glass  enclosure  to 
listen  to  his  boys  and  get  the  balance ; 
giving  his  instructions  through  the 
microphone  connected  with  the  studio  be- 
yond the  glass  walls.  He  gave  the  sig- 
nal and  they  went  over  a  few  bars :  "Too 
much  brass  down  front !"  he  called  out, 
before  they  had  gone  through  ten  sec- 
onds. "Try  again,  boys,  will  you,  please?" 
Then,  to  several  of  the  incoming  audi- 
ence :  "Kindly  refrain  from  moving  those 
chairs  about — there's  a  good  people !"  he 
said,  smiling.  Presently  Ray  emerges 
from  the  glass  house  and  pats  his  singing 
trio  on  the  shoulders.  "Rather  nice,  that," 
he  compliments  them. 

There  is  a  five-minute  breathing  spell 
before  we  shall  be  on  the  air,  so  we  join 
the  leaders  and  the  technical  staff  in  a 
last-minute  smoke  in  the  little  vestibule. 
The  red  warning  signal  flashes  and  we 
hurry  inside  our  special  loge. 

We  are  on  the  air !  The  chief  techni- 
cian stands  by,  watching,  listening  anx- 
iously. The  time-checker  stands  up  and 
gives  the  signal  for  each  section  of  the 
broadcast,  setting  it  down  on  paper.  Mil- 
ton Cross,  the  announcer,  begins  the  "com- 
mercial" talk  of  introduction,  the  chief 
operator  seated  before  banks  of  dials  like 
a  pipe  organ  manual,  his  eye  always  on 
the  needle  indicating  the  volume  and  bal- 
ance of  sound.  A  huge  loud-speaker  is 
at  our  side,  otherwise  we  might  as  well 
be  in  Omaha,  for  no  sound  can  otherwise 
get  into  or  out  of  the  little  room.  Tann- 
hauser  is  played  by  the  symphony  orches- 
tra, Frank  Black  conducting.  The  Yale 
Glee  Club  sings,  and  files  out.  Our  Ray 
Noble  is  announced.  Applause.  He  rises 
and  walks  out  front. 

He  gives  the  audience  a  side  glance  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  There  is  whispering 
in  the  audience.  They  can't  believe  it. 
"This  young  boy — Ray  Noble?"  But  he 
has  clicked  already ;  they  like  him.  He 
does  his  bit.  He  conducts  almost  solely 
with  his  fingers  and  his  face.  He  scarcely 
extends  his  arms  at  all.  He  crooks  his 
little  finger  and  the  music  takes  an  unex- 
pected turn.  He  raises  a  finger  as  though 
in  warning  and  the  brasses  fade  out.  He 
leans  forward  making  a  "moo"  of  the 
mouth  and  the  clarinet  lifts  its  plaintive 
voice  above  the  other  instruments.  A  shift 
of  his  hands  and  the  flute  shrills  out  in  an 
amazing  effect.  The  trio  steps  forward 
and  he  raises  his  fingers  like  a  broker 
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SAYS  HE  NEGLECTS  J 
HER,  BUT.  „^ 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
with  the  Teeth ! 

IEADING  dental  authorities  are  agreed:  "Most  bad 
j  breath  is  caused  by  improperly  cleaned  teeth!" 
Decaying  food  deposits,  in  hidden  crevices  be- 
tween the  teeth,  are  by  far  the  most  common  source 
of  this  social  handicap — and  of  much  tooth  decay. 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  has  a  special  penetrating 
foam  which  thoroughly  cleans  each  hidden  crevice; 
and  a  soft  grit-free  ingredient  which  safely  polishes 
the  enamel .  . .  makes  smiles  sparkle. 

So  brush  your  teeth,  gums,  tongue  with  Colgate's 
at  least  twice  daily.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
send  the  empty  tube  to  COLGATE,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
We  will  refund  TWICE  what  you  paid. 
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F  Perspiration 
were  a 
TIGER 


—  yOU'd  jump  to  pro- 
tect yourself  from  its  ravages!  Yet  the 
insidious  corroding  acid  of  perspiration 
can  destroy  the  under-arm  fabric  of  your 
dresses  as  surely,  as  completely,  as  the 
scarifying  claws  of  a  tiger's  paw! 

Answers  to  thousands  of  question- 
naires revealed  the  astounding  fact  that 
during  the  past  year  perspiration  spoiled 
garments  for  1  woman  in  3!  What  appall- 
ing wasteful  extravagance,  when  a  pair  of 
Kleinert's  Dress  Shields  would  have  saved 
any  one  of  them  at  trifling  cost. 

And  this  surest  form  of  perspiration 
protection  is  now  the  easiest  also! 
Kleinert's  Bra-form  is  a  dainty  uplift  bra 
equipped  with  shields  — always  ready, 
without  any  seiving,  to  wear  with  any 
dress  at  any  moment.  A  supply  of  two  or 
three  solves  the  perspiration  problem  for 
the  busiest  woman  and  they're  as  easily 
swished  through  the  nightly  soapsuds  as 
your  stockings  and  lingerie! 

Just  ask  for  "Kleinert's"  at  your  favor- 
ite notion  counter  — shields,  2.">-  and  up; 
Bra-forms,  $1.00  and  up. 


T.  M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat. Off. 


DRESS 
SHIELDS 
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GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING 


bidding  on  the  stock  market  and  the  whole 
composition  blends. 

The  broadcast  over,  we  go  downstairs 
to  the  drugstore  lunch  of  Radio  City  and 
sit  down  at  a  marble-topped  table  with 
Ray  chaffing  everybody.  For  the  moment, 
we  go  British  and  join  Ray  with  a  "spot" 
of  tea. 

"How  did  you  get  this  way?"  we  ask, 
after  we  have  finally  succeeded  in  shooing 
away  all  the  people  who  want  to  sit  and 
talk  to  Ray. 

"Curious  thing,  in  London,  y'know,  a 
program  involves  doing  light  music  selec- 
tions, novelties,  light  opera.  There  is  a 
house  staff  that  goes  under  all  sorts  of 
names.  But  persons  like  to  have  a  handle 
to  their  name,  don't  they?  So,  I  said, 
"Look  here,  why  not  put  my  name  to  it?'' 
The  Victor  people  had  already  decided 
that  the  concerts  were  worthy  of  records. 
From  then  on,  I  began  to  receive  fan  mail. 
Well,  at  any  rate,  there  began  to  be  in- 
quiries from  this  side  of  the  water.  I've 
been  here  eighteen  months ;  one  year 
consecutively  on  the  air.  I've  brought 
over  three  of  my  original  band.  I  spent 
three  weeks  in  collecting  a  new  out- 
fit. My  first  band  I  threw  out — you 
know?  We  finally  got  a  complete  orches- 
tra together — which  is  the  same  you  hear 
on  the  Coca  Cola  Hour  and  at  the  Rain- 
bow Room,  Radio  City." 

When  we  ask  him  if  he  would  now  like 
to  spend  all  his  time  in  America,  he  hesi- 
tates politely,  and  then  says :  "Well,  you 
see,  it's  this  way — I'd  like  to  spend  half 
my  time  over  here — six  months  over  here 
and  six  months  over  there.  I'm  strictly 
a  family  man — wife,  relatives,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  y'know.  The  English  are  a 
conservative  people,  y'know?  Tendency 
over  there,  on  the  air,  is  to  educate  rather 
than  to  entertain,  as  we  are  doing  over 
here.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I'm  over 
here ;  I  love  to  entertain  an  audience.  I 
never  had  my  band  do  anything  heavier 
than  Johann  Strauss,  Offenbach  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  Never  actually  made  a 
personal  appearance  on  the  other  side,  ex- 
cept once  I  went  to  Holland  with  my  play- 
ers over  a  holiday.  Now  my  band  and 
I  are  going  out  to  make  personal  appear- 
ances and  fill  engagements  on  a  well- 
scheduled  tour  through  Canada  and  the 
1  States.  That  means  laying  off  the  Rain- 
■  bow  Room  for  a  few  months,  but  we 
,  have  contracted  to  return  in  the  fall.  My 
|  programs  on  the  air  will  go  running  along, 
of  course. 

"How  did  I  become — this — ?"  He 
|  spread  his  hands,  including  with  a  smile 
the  Ray  Noble  band  family  that  was  sit- 
ting around  at  tables.  "Well,  really— I 
began,  you  might  say,  at  Dulwich  College. 
Not  a  university,  y'know.  I  never  got 
any  further.  Leslie  Howard  and  P.  G. 
Wodehouse  were  Dulwich  boys.  A  bit 
older  than  I  am.  I  decided  to  become  a 
journalist  right  off.  I  was  pretty  good 
at  composition.  My  father  was  a  doctor, 
but  he  had  done  something  of  the  sort  on 
the  side — How  To  Keep  Warm  In  Winter, 
How  To  Breathe  In  A  Fog.  I'd  been 
writing  articles  myself,  but  they  all  came 
back.  So  with  all  my  literary  talent  and 
heritage,  trembling  in  every  limb,  I  an- 
swered an  advertisement  of  a  firm  that 
was  getting  out  an  encyclopedia.  'What  can 
you  do?'  they  asked.  'Oh,  a  bit  of  Ger- 
man,   French    and    correct    English,'  I 


boasted.  'Tell  me,  can  you  speak  Bul- 
garian?' the  chap  asked.  'We're  doing 
rather  a  long  piece  on  Bulgaria,  and  need 
someone  who  speaks  the  language.'  " 

P  S.    He  did  not  get  the  job. 

"You  see,  I  had  been  trained  privately 
for  serious  music — strictly  serious  com- 
position. Even  as  a  child  of  six,  I  did  a 
fair  sort  of  a  job  on  the  piano.  I  wrote 
my  first  song  at  ten.  Later  I  produced 
the  shows  at  school  and  wrote  the  musical 
pieces  for  them.  I  tried  for  a  degree  in 
music  but  always  broke  out  in  a  cold 
sweat  and  got  nowhere  in  my  examina- 
tion. Then  I  would  cut  school  and  go 
to  see  the  Darby  on  a  bike. 

"Father  and  I  figured  there  was  nothing 
in  music,  however,  so  a  career  in  com- 
merce was  planned  out  for  me.  I  learned 
shorthand  and  bookkeeping.  I  got  a  job, 
but  the  damned  books  never  came  out 
right,  so  I  thought  best  to  throw  the  whole 
thing  up. 

"I  taught  myself  broadcasting,  drawing 
on  my  experience  in  making  many  records 
for  the  Victor  people.  So  much  lie 
the  arrangement  and  I  am  one  of  the  fools 
who  spends  too  much  time  orchestrating 
for  my  own  band.  The  result  is  that  I 
have  only  written  one  song  in  a  year 
You  Love  Me.  I've  had  marvelous  reac 
tion  from  all  the  other  men  in  the  bust 
ness,  who  are  all  putting  it  in  their  pro 
grams.    If  it  doesn't  go,  it  is  my  fault." 

It  isn't  quite  the  whole  story.  There 
is  one  other  chapter,  and  that  we  shall 
skim  through  briefly  in  a  visit  in  Newi 
York's  smartest  dinner  and  night  club 
locale,  the  Rainbow  Room,  on  the  65th 
floor  of  the  XBC  Building  in  Radio  City 

Amidst  a  faultlessly  groomed  group  o 
a  couple  of  hundred  persons  clad  in  eve 
ning  clothes,  we  alternately  eat  and  gaz< 
out  of  the  windows  down  upon  one  ot 
the  most  gorgeous  spectacles  ever  beheld 
— the  Metropolis  nearly  a  thousand  feel 
below  traced  like  an  arabesque  pattern  with 
a  million  dazzling  and  blinking  lights- 
Central  Park,  the  bridges  across  the  Easi 
River,  the  George  Washington  Bridge  U( 
the  Hudson,  the  streets  of  all  the  fi?i 
Boroughs  and  finally,  nearby,  the  tallesi 
building  in  the  world,  the  Empire  State 
like  a  lantern  in  the  sky.  Ray  Noble' 
own  song,  Why  Stars  Come  Out  A 
Night,  which  he  wrote  for  Paramount' 
Big  Broadcast  of  1936  and  in  which 
and  his  orchestra  were  featured,  came  tc 
my  mind.  By  the  Fireside,  It's  All  For- 
gotten Noiv  and  The  Very  Thought  o, 
You,  all  hits  in  the  United  States  as  wet 
as  abroad,  sang  and  danced  through  oi 
heads  before  we  realized  that  it  was  Ray': 
own  orchestra  directed  by  him,  on  a  dai 
above  the  great  circular  floor. 

It  was  the  same  old  Ray  Noble,  of  tht 
studio  and  of  the  drugstore.  He  hat 
come  in  unostentatiously  and  stood  befoi 
his  band,  directing  as  though  it  were  ; 
five-finger  exercise.  Occasionally  J 
mounted  the  stool  of  the  piano  and  li 
them,  playing  with  a  virtuoso  touch.  H 
mingled  with  the  guests,  he  walked  about 
he  smiled,  he  sat  down  at  a  table.  Th 
band  played  on;  sometimes  without  hire 
But  everybody  in  the  room  was  consciou 
of  his  presence.  He  smiled  and  the; 
smiled.  A  number  of  them  called  out 
"Hello,  Ray!" 

Yes,  Ray  Noble  is  a  personality.  And 
regular  fellow. 
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That  panicky  doubt — that  fear  of  em- 
barrassment—  what  woman  hasn't 
known  it? 

Would  you  like  to  banish  it  forever? 
Then  try  Modess — the  new  and  different 
sanitary  pad.  It's  certain-safe!  Invisible! 


J* 


T 


It  ttMWtt  HOW 
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You  can  always  be  confident — with 
certain-safe  Modess. 

It  stays  safe — no  striking  through — 
as  with  many  ordinary  reversible  pads. 
Notice  specially  treated  material  on  sides 
and  back. 

It  stays  soft — no  chafing — the  edges 
remain  dry.  Wear  blue  line  on  moisture 
proof  side  away  from  body  for  complete 
protection. 


End  " accident  panic" — 
ask  for  Certain-Safe 

Modess! 

The  Improved  Sanitary  Pad 


Try  N-O-V-0 — the  safe,  easy-to-use,  douche  powder  in  its  new  Blue  and  Silver  Box. 
Cleanses!  Deodorizes!  (Not  a  contraceptive.)  At  your  drug  or  department  store 
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The  Switzerland  of 
America 
In  the  White  Mountains. 

Here  is  everything  to  make 
vacation  happiness  com- 
plete. 4600  acre  estate  on 
Lake  Gloriette.  Goli  on  18 
hole  championship  course, 
swimming,  canoeing,  tennis, 
dancing,  riding,  archery, 
bowling,  movies,  shooting. 
No  Hay  Fever.  Rates  from 
$6  a  day  including  meals. 
Select  clientele.  Fireprooi 
rooms  for  500. 

New  York  Office.  500  Fifth  Ave. 

Phone  PEnn.  6-8218 
FRANK   DOUDERA,  President 

Largest  Hotel  Estate 

in  the    White  Mts. 


of  the  glamorous,  exciting  ones,  who  al- 
ways make  copy  and  have  almost  as  many 
fans  as  a  movie  star.  It  says  a  lot  for 
Eddy  Duchin  that  a  girl  like  Marjorie 
Oelrichs  became  his  friend.  And  from  the 
beginning  everything  that  happened  to  him 
had  to  be  told  to  her  before  any  one  else. 

Things  were  moving  fast  for  Duchin. 
Before  another  year  was  over  he  had  or- 
ganized his  own  band.  Shortly  after  that 
he  was  on  the  radio.  His  was  no  meteoric 
flash.  With  every  year  that  went  on  he 
was  so  much  farther  along  the  road  to 
success. 

Then  came  the  country-wide  tour  for 
Texaco,  with  broadcasts  in  the  principal 
cities.  He  started  something  on  that  tour. 
Ambitious  boys  and  girls,  with  their  own 
dreams  of  careers,  were  auditioned  and 
the  most  promising  appeared  on  his  pro- 
grams. One  boy  and  one  girl  were  chosen 
from  each  city  and  out  of  the  thirty  sing- 
ers who  got  their  first  chance  with  him, 
twenty-two  have  really  made  good  and  are 
professional  entertainers  today.  Kenny 
Baker  was  one  of  them. 

"I  like  to  think  I  had  something  to  do 
with  their  success,"  Duchin  stooped  over 
to  pat  Kiltie,  the  little  Scotch  terrier, 
whose  first  dour  yelps  over  the  disturbing 
of  his  routine  subsided  in  a  sigh  of  con- 
tentment. "The  little  bit  another  person 
can  do,  I  mean.  A  first  chance  is  im- 
portant, of  course.  Awfully  important. 
But  the  rest  of  it  is  something  you  can 
only  give  yourself. 

"The  amateur  has  come  into  the  lime- 
light these  days.  He's  given  a  chance 
such  as  he  never  had  before.  Awards  and 
engagements  at  theatres  and  things  like 
that.  I'd  like  to  talk  to  those  boys  and 
girls,  for  there's  a  danger  to  them  in  all 
this.  They  are  appearing  in  theatres  and 
on  the  radio  as  amateurs  now.  They  are 
getting  a  glimpse  of  an  exciting,  glamor- 
ous existence  that  is  new  and  strange.  But 
they  can't  remain  amateurs  forever. 

"Some  of  them  never  will  make  the 
grade  between  being  an  amateur  and  be- 
coming a  professional.  And  a  lot  of  these 
boys  and  girls  will  go  back  to  their  old 
lives  and  the  unexciting  routine  of  work 
they  thought  they  had  left  behind  them 
for  ever.  Others  will  be  misfits  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  unable  ever  to  adjust 
to  workaday  things  again. 

"Some  of  them  will  find  success.  But 
only  after  they  have  earned  it. 

"Take  these  amateurs  you  are  hearing 
over  your  radio  today.  One  is  a  singer, 
another  a  piano  player,  another  a  one-man 
band.  Ten  to  one,  if  they  are  smart,  they 
are  taking  lessons  to  improve  their  par- 
ticular talent.    But  that  isn't  enough. 

"The  true  performer's  smoothness  goes 
beyond  his  singing  or  saxophone  playing 
or  whatever  his  particular  forte  may  be. 
He  has  ease  in  everything  he  does.  His 
voice,  the  way  he  holds  his  head,  the  set 
to  his  shoulders,  his  walk  across  the  stage. 
Every  one  of  these  things  is  a  part  of  his 
performance. 

"When  I  started  I  never  had  any 
thought  that  I  would  ever  have  to  talk 
professionally,  but  my  voice  wasn't  as  low 
pitched  as  I  wanted  it  to  be.  I  took  speak- 
ing lessons,  learned  to  breath  properly 
until  my  voice  was  pulled  down  to  the  key 
where  I  wanted  it.  I  took  walking  les- 
sons, too,  went  to  a  gym  to  build  up  my 
shoulders.  And,  you  can  laugh  if  you 
want  to,  I  took  a  fling  at  tap  dancing! 


"If  an  amateur  is  smart,  he'll  do  these 
things.  He'll  start  when  he's  a  kid  in 
school  to  lay  a  foundation  for  his  future. 
Scholarship  isn't  the  only  thing  you  can 
learn  in  high  school  and  college.  You 
can  learn  poise  and  social  graces  by  join- 
ing clubs  and  fraternities  and  mixing  with 
other  students.  That's  the  sort  of  thing 
that  gives  you  personality,  that  helps  you 
professionally,  if  you  make  good,  and  even 
if  you  don't  it  will  be  a  heaven-sent  gift 
in  helping  to  adjust  to  another  life. 

"People  don't  become  stars  over  night. 
Success  on  Broadway  or  the  radio  isn't 
gained  by  winning  a  contest.  It's  earned 
by  years  of  hard  work.  By  studying.  By 
practise.  By  constant  plugging  to  get  the 
smoothness  and  technique  the  true  profes- 
sional has  acquired,  whether  he  be  a 
hoofer  playing  in  the  sticks  or  a  headliner 
on  Broadway. 

"A  sporting  writer  I  know  speaks  of 
that  little  extra  that  makes  the  champion 
boxer  or  baseball  pitcher  or  tennis  player. 
It's  that  little  extra  that  makes  the  stage 
professional,  too.  And  all  these  things  go 
into  that  little  extra  that  puts  you  ahead 
of  the  crowd. 

"When  you  see  real  finesse,  you  can  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  there  are  years  of 
work  behind  it.  Look  at  Benny  Fields  and 
the  spectacular  success  he's  having  today. 
I've  heard  people  referring  to  him  as  a 
newcomer.  Why,  there  are  hours  of  prac- 
tise behind  that  easy  swirling  of  his  cane, 
behind  the  stamp  of  his  foot  accentuating 
a  note  in  his  song.  He  headlined  at  the 
Palace  years  ago.  It's  the  stuff  he  has, 
the  years  of  professional  performance 
back  of  him,  that's  responsible  for  his 
comeback  today." 

Eddy  Duchin  learned  a  lot  in  that  trip 
around  the  country.  More  important  than 
anything  else,  he  learned  that  he  was  in 
love. 

It  was  six  years  since  he  had  first  met 
Marjorie  Oelrichs  and  they  had  been 
friends  since  the  beginning.  Grand  friends. 
The  sort  who  always  laugh  a  lot  when 
they  are  together  and  always  have  a  lot 
to  say  to  each  other.  The  sort  of  friends 
who  can  make  a  room  full  of  people  sud- 
denly come  alive  for  the  other,  just  by 
happening  to  walk  into  it. 

They  didn't  realize,  at  first,  that  they 
were  in  love.  They  had  seen  other  people 
madly  in  love,  seen  the  tempestuous  out- 
bursts, the  mad  quarreling,  the  frenzied 
making  up.  Everyone  said  that  that  was 
a  part  of  love.  Eddy  thought  it  was,  too, 
So  did  Marjorie.  But  their  friendship 
knew  no  tempests. 

But  on  that  trip,  separated  from  her  for 
the  longest  time  since  he  had  mot  her, 
Eddy  missed  Marjorie  terribly,  found 
himself  thinking  of  the  way  her  eyes 
curled  up  at  the  corners  when  she  laughed, 
the  tender  curve  her  lips  formed  in  smil- 
ing. Found  himself  calling  her  on  long 
distance  because  there  was  so  much  he  had 
to  say  to  her. 

There  always  had  been  calmness,  hap- 
piness, between  them.  Now  there  was  a 
loneliness  he  had  never  known  before. 

Eddy  found  himself  broadcasting  the 
songs  she  loved — and  wondering  if  she 
were  listening  in  and  if  she  knew  he  was 
playing  them  for  her.  And  as  soon  as  he 
got  back  to  New  York  he  rushed  to  her 
apartment  to  tell  her  of  the  discovery  he 
had  made. 

The  newspapers  played  up  their  mar- 
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riage.  Band-Leader  Marries  Soeiety  Girl 
...  It  made  the  sort  of  reading  the  pub- 
lic loves. 

Only  Eddy  Duchin  knew  the  newspaper 
stories  weren't  true  at  all.  He  hadn't 
married  a  society  girl.  He  had  married 
Marjorie,  the  girl  who  had  been  his  friend 
for  six  years. 

"People  who  don't  know  her  talk  of 
Marjorie  as  an  aristocrat,"  he  said.  "But 
if  ever  there  was  a  working  girl  at  heart, 
that  girl  is  Marjorie.  She's  always  worked. 
First  in  the  shop  her  mother  owned  on 
Madison  Avenue  and  later  on  her  own  as 
an  interior  decorator.  She  paints  and  she's 
written  short  stories  and  I've  never  seen 
her  idle  for  a  moment  since  I  first  met 
her.  Right  now  she's  making  plans  for 
decorating  a  hotel. 

"The  fact  that  she  is  in  the  Social  Reg- 
ister didn't  give  her  glamor  in  my  eyes 
and  she  wasn't  thrilled  because  I  was  a 
band-leader.  We  were  two  people  with  a 
lot  in  common,  who  understood  each  other 
and  what  we  were  doing  pretty  thorough- 
ly. We  had  mutual  friends.  She  had 
known  my  professional  ones  before  she 
met  me,  just  as  I  had  become  friends  with 
her  crowd  before  I  ever  gave  her  that 
first  lesson.  We  didn't  have  to  cross  any 
bridges  to  get  together.  There  weren't 
any  to  cross. 

"The  day  after  we  were  married,  Mar- 
jorie left  on  the  road  with  me,  on  a  tour 
through  the  middle  west,  and  she  loved 
every  minute  of  it — the  one-night  stands, 
the  hustling  around,  the  long  bus  trips 
when  we  couldn't  make  train  connections. 

"Marjorie  was  the  only  woman  in  the 
band,  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  anything 
of  it.  She  was  such  a  good  sport  that  the 
boys  treated  her  like  one  of  us. 

"She  was  so  interested  in  the  little  towns 
we  went  through  and  it  was  fun  roaming 
through  new  streets,  visiting  shops,  buy- 
ing things  we  were  going  to  use  together. 

"It's  grand  to  be  married  to  a  girl  like 
that,  a  girl  who  finds  her  own  interests 
and  her  own  work  when  my  work  keeps 
me  away  from  her.  A  girl  who  under- 
stands my  work  as  well  as  she  under- 
stands me.  A  girl  you  always  want  to 
talk  to!" 

It  isn't  strange  that  Eddy  Duchin  has 
found  happiness  in  his  marriage.  Any 
more  than  that  he  has  found  success  in  his 
career ! 

His  suite  at  the  Plaza  is  charming  with 
its  English  chintzes,  its  old  crystal  can- 
delabras,  its  bowls  of  flowers,  its  concert 
grand  piano.  It's  charming  with  other 
things,  too.  With  new  books  and  maga- 
zines, with  vivid  wool  tumbling  out  of  the 
knitting  basket  on  the  divan,  with  a  girl's 
bright  hat  flung  carelessly  on  a  chair  and 
Kiltie,  the  Scottie,  growling  at  any 
stranger  who  dares  intrude  in  all  his  hap- 
piness. 

They're  all  a  part  of  the  thing  Eddy 
and  Marjorie  have  built  for  themselves, 
the  life  which  two  smart  young  moderns 
have  fashioned  to  their  own  desires. 


Watch  for  the  August  issue  of 

RADIO  STARS 

for  fascinating  and  authentic 
stories  of  your  favorite  stars. 


Here's  Joan  Blondell 

caring  for  a  millionrdollar  skin 


What  a  lucky  break  for  Peg  when  she 
read  how  the  screen  stars  guard 
against  unattractive  Cosmetic  Skin! 


She  began  to  use  their  complexion 
care— Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Its  ACTIVE 
lather  removes  cosmetics  thoroughly. 


Peg's  popular  now!  She's  found  out 
that  every  man  admires  a  complexion 
that's  beautifully  soft  and  clear. 


out  ^ 

xion 


Use  Cosmetics  all  you 
wish,  but  don't  risk 
Cosmetic  Skin 

IT'S  foolish  to  risk  the  tiny 
blemishes  and  enlarged 
pores  that  mean  Cosmetic  Skin ! 

Guard  against  this  danger 
with  Lux  Toilet  Soap.  Its 
ACTIVE  lather  removes  thor- 
oughly every  trace  of  dust, 
dirt,  stale  powder  and  rouge. 

Don't  take  chances  with  dan- 
gerous choked  pores.  Cosmetic 
Skin  develops  gradually.  Pro- 
tect your  skin  this  easy  way: 
Before  you  put  on  fresh  make- 
up during  the  day— ALWAYS 
before  you  go  to  bed  at  night, 
use  gentle  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 
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NOT  long  ago  I  was  like  some  friends  I 
have...  low  in  spirits. .  .run-down. . . 
out  of  sorts  . . .  tired  easily  and  looked  ter- 
rible. I  knew  I  had  no  serious  organic  trou- 
ble so  I  reasoned  sensibly. .  .as  my  experi- 
ence has  since  proven.  .  .that  work,  worry, 
colds  and  whatnot  had  just  worn  me  down. 

I  had  been  listening  to  the  S.S.S.  Radio 
Program  and  began  to  wonder  if  my  trou- 
ble was  not  lowered  strength  in  my  blood. . . 
I  started  a  course  of  S.S.S.  Tonic  Treat- 
ment. .  .at  the  end  of  ten  days  I  noticed  a 
change. . .  I  followed  directions  faithfully. . . 
a  tablespoonful  before  each  meal. 

The  color  began  to  come  back  to  my  skin 
. .  .1  felt  better. .  .1  did  not  tire  easily  and 
soon  I  felt  that  those  red-blood-cells  were 
back  to  so-called  fighting  strength. 

The  confidence  mother  has  always  had  in 
S.S.S.. .  .which  is  still  her  stand-by  when 
she  feels  run-down. .  .convinced  me  I  ought 
to  try  this  Treatment. .  .it  is  great  to  feel 
strong  again  and  like  my  old  self. 

Much  more  could  be  said ...  a  trial  will 
thoroughly  convince  you  that  this  way,  in 
the  absence  of  any  organic  trouble,  will  start 
you  on  the  road  to  feeling  like  yourself 
again.  You  should  soon  enjoy  again  the  sat- 
isfaction of  appetizing  food... sound  sleep 

 steady  nerves... a  good  complexion... 

and  renewed  strength. 

There  is  no  guess  work  in  the  S.S.S.  Tonic 
Treatment. .  .decades  of  popular  accept- 
ance and  enthusiastic  words  of  praise  by 
users  themselves  speak  even  louder  than 
the  scientific  appraisal  of  the  progressively 
improved  S.S.S.  product  which  has  caused 
millions  to  say  to  their  friends — 


Makes  you 
feel  like 
yourself 
again 

©  S.S.S.  Co. 


A/otkinj  Hut  the  Truth  ? 


(Continued  from  page  56) 


Ed  Wynn:  "Definitely  so.  The  sup- 
pression of  tone  made  necessary  by  the 
mechanism  of  radio  has,  in  my  opinion, 
brought  to  the  entertainment  field  a  tech- 
nique which  is  absolutely  of  no  use  to  the 
stage  whatsoever." 

Lucy  Monroe:  "The  legit  actor  has 
four  weeks  and  usually  an  out-of-town 
try-out  to  build  and  establish  his  character 
■ — the  radio  actor  a  few  hours  at  most. 
The  fade-ins  and  fade-outs  used  to  de- 
pict entrances  and  exits  are  a  difficult 
angle  of  radio  technique  to  master.  As 
to  singing  .  .  .  the  technique  of  the  con- 
cert and  radio  singer  should  be  the  same 
— excepting  the  fact  that  the  mike  merci- 
lessly discloses  faults  of  pitch,  breathing 
and  phrasing,  often  less  noticeable  in  the 
concert  hall!" 

Edward  MacHugh :  "I  think  radio  and 
stage  technique  are  as  different  as  day 
and  night.  Radio  has  and  will  make  great 
artists.  For  instance,  a  singer  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  his  audience  in  the 
balcony  being  unable  to  hear  him.  He 
does  not  have  to  work  so  hard.  He  can 
therefore  concentrate  on  pure  tonal  quality. 
He  is  not  hampered  with  makeup.  It 
teaches  him  control.  It  gives  him  full 
scope  to  truly  interpret  a  song  without 
making  gestures  which  are  sometimes 
necessary  to  convey  meanings  from  the 
stage.  In  other  words,  I  think  only  of 
tonal  quality  and  interpretation." 


Do  you  find  that  plugging  away 
at  the  same  type  of  program 
week  after  week  gradually  di- 
minishes your  interest  in  that 
program? 


Harry  Reser :  "Yes — because  it  is  al- 
most impossible,  due  to  available  talent, 
agency  demands,  or  sponsor  likes  and  dis- 
likes to  keep  from  'grooving'  your  pro- 
grams." 

Kate  Smith:  "Not  any  more  than  an 
actor  loses  interest  in  a  play  that  is  en- 
joying a  long  run.  The  program  may 
be  the  same  but  the  songs  change  and  I 
derive  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of 
singing  new  songs." 

Boake  Carter:  "Why  should  it?  Per- 
haps that's  an  unfair  answer  because  I  do 
news— and  news  is  always  varying." 

Ozzie  Nelson:  "I  am  fortunate  enough 
to  work  on  a  very  interesting  program 
with  charming  and  interesting  people — 
with  the  result  that  I  eagerly  anticipate 
each  Sunday  evening." 

Eddy  Brown:  "//  a  performer  has  a 
definite  idea  behind  his  program  building, 
no  tzt'o  presentations  can  be  alike.  There- 
fore his  interest  should  never  lag.  I  find 
each  of  my  programs  equally  important. 


Have  you  taken  sides  in  the  cur- 
rent controversy   between  swing 
music  and  music  of  the  more  con- 
servative variety? 


Ray  Noble:  "Must  I  be  caught  on  this 
definition  of  swing  music?  Having  once 
foolishly  offered  to  define  it  in  twenty- 
four  words  and  finally  compromised  with 
a  two-page  essay,  which  didn't  cover  the 
facts,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  defini- 
tion left  is  to  say  that  swing  music  is 
just  another  malignant  tumor  in  the  dis- 
ease of  music. 

Seriously  speaking,  though,  if  one  con- 
siders that  it's  something  to  do  chiefly 
with  rhythm,  then  Ravel's  Bolero,  most 
Irish  jigs  and  a  good  typist  on  a  noisy 
machine  would  qualify. 

And  yet  the  lads  in  my  orchestra  are 
pretty  insistent  that  the  tune  is  strictly 
secondary  (you  can  take  my  word  for 
that ;  if  you're  not  in  at  the  first  chorus, 
you'll  have  to  ask  what  we  started  out 
with)  and  that  the  rhythm  is  chiefly  to 
blame. 

I  can  tell  you  this,  however.  You  can't 
buy  swing  music — either  the  toys  feel  good 
and  we  suddenly  swing,  or  they  don't  and 
nothing  happens. 

Personally,  I  judge  by  my  feet — they 
don't  need  to  be  told." 

Jimmy  Fidler :  "Good  music  of  any  sort 
suits  me — but  I  suppose  I  am  not  supposed 
to  answer  musical  questions  even  though 
I  am  a  Fidler." 


Fred  Waring:  "Yes 
pro-sure  thing!" 


anti-fad 


Hal  Kemp:  "Xo,  we  feature  music  of 
different  types.  If  the  public  wants  swing, 
we  give  them  that.  The  public  is  the  boss. 
It's  hard  to  say  how  long  the  swing  trend 
will  last."  -♦- 

Richard  Himber  :  "Yes — my  opinion  is 
that  swing  is  part  of  a  musical  cycle  which 
is  at  present  high  and  which  will  sub- 
sequently drop,  to  rise  again  in  five  or  six 
years."  _♦- 

Conrad  Thibault:  "Swing  music  is,  to 
me,  just  a  new  name  for  'hot'  music." 

Glen  Gray:  "Casa  Loma  rose  to  its 
present  standing  by  virtue  of  its  featur- 
ing swing  music." 

Ozzie  Nelson:  "I  think  .wing  music 
is  like  rich  food — to  be  used  as  a  relief 
hut  not  as  a  steady  diet." 

Abe  Lyman:  "No.  A  good  musical 
organization  can  handle  both  types.  I 
pride  myself  that  my  band  does.  Besides, 
swing  music  is  as  old  as  popular  music 
itself.  I  played  it  with  my  first  band  in 
1919." 

Bing  Crosby :  "Haz  e  been  called  the 
instigator." 
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I2t  oadcafL  tin j 
Sun  Style* 

(Continued  from  page  10) 


Hollywood,  she  immediately  fell  for  the 
fashion  of  wearing  slacks  and  pajamas 
during  the  daytime,  as  do  the  cinema-ites. 
She  said  that  she  had  the  time  of  her  life 
buying  sports  clothes  and  that  she  actually 
lived  in  them  during  the  day. 

With  week-end  holidays  and  vacation 
plans  uppermost  in  our  minds  these  days, 
I  thought  you  would  like  to  guide  your 
own  buying  and  packing  by  what  some  of 
your  smart  radio  favorites  prefer  for  their 
off-the-air  holidays. 

Newer  than  slacks  or  shorts  are  the 
culottes  that  everyone  is  adopting  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  These  are  those  slick 
trouser-skirts  that  were  so  popular  earlier 
at  the  winter  resorts  and  now  are  taking 
the  spotlight  for  summer  sports  activities. 
The  culotte  is  a  happy  compromise  between 
the  mannishness  of  slacks  and  the  brevity 
of  shorts — it  gives  you  freedom  without 
too  casual  an  effect. 

Jane  Pickens,  recently  named  with 
Harriet  Hilliard  and  Jessica  Dragonette 
as  one  of  the  three  best  dressed  women  in 
radio,  wears  a  culotte  costume  for  bicycling. 
This  costume  combines  a  divided  skirt 
and  a  matching  jacket  in  light  wool.  And 
Grace  Moore,  when  she  left  for  her  annual 
trip  to  Europe,  carried  nearly  a  dozen 
culotte  dresses  in  her  trunk.  These  were 
made  up  in  a  variety  of  silks  and  cottons 
of  different  plain  colors  and  prints.  Grace 
likes  hers  made  as  a  shirtwaist  or  tennis 
dress  with  the  culotte  as  part  of  the  cos- 
tume, rather  than  a  separate  skirt  worn 
with  a  shirt  or  sweater. 

Incidentally,  Grace  took  a  complete 
wardrobe  of  Hollywood-designed  clothes 
with  her  this  year.  She's  a  great  hand  for 
buying  lavishly  when  in  Paris  and  London. 
Last  summer  the  house  of  Molyneux  con- 
tributed a  major  part  of  her  Paris  ward- 
robe. And  right  now  she  probably  is  busy 
shopping,  despite  the  full  trunks  from 
Hollywood ! 

Going  back  to  culottes,  stores  are  sug- 
gesting such  a  variety  of  uses  for  them 
that  we  will  all  have  to  number  at  least 
one  culotte  costume  in  our  vacation  bags. 
So  much  interest  has  been  stimulated  in 
bicycling  again  that  the  divided  skirt  dress 
is  the  obviously  perfect  garb  for  it.  Then 
you,  who  dash  about  in  your  cars,  will  love 
the  comfort  of  them.  For  golf,  tennis  and 
gardening,  they're  grand.  And  trim  culotte 
costumes  are  being  shown  for  town  wear 
in  hot  weather.  These  have  the  skirt 
division  almost  concealed  in  the  full  cut 
and  the  fabrics  change  from  the  light 
pastels  and  gay  prints  of  the  sports  culottes 
to  the  dark  linens  and  silks  that  look  best 
in  the  city. 

Gladys  Swarthout,  voted  one  of  the  ten 
best  dressed  women  in  America,  as  you 
know,  likes  practical  sports  clothes.  When 
in  Hollywood,  she  spends  her  time  away 
from  the  studio  and  microphone  in  quite 
active  outdoor  sports.  She  has  a  large 
swimming  pool  on  her  Beverly  Hills  estate 
and   makes   a   habit   of   a   morning  dip 


Jou  may  blush  with  shame 

when  you  make  this 
Armhole  Odor  Test 


THE  more  fastidious  you  are,  the  more 
shocked  you  may  be  to  realize  you 
cannot  prevent  armhole  odor  unless  your 
underarm  is  dry  as  well  as  sweet. 

Tonight,  when  you  take  off  your  dress, 
smell  the  fabric  under  the  arm.  No  matter 
how  carefully  you  deodorize  your  under- 
arm, you  may  find  that  your  dress  car- 
ries the  odor  of  stale  perspiration ! 

This  is  bound  to  happen  if  you  merely 
deodorize.  Creams  and.  sticks  cannot  pro- 
tect completely,  because  they  are  not  made 
to  srop  perspiration.  They  do  not  keep  the 
underarm  dry,  so  perspiration  collects  on 
the  fabric  of  your  dress. 

The  next  time  you  wear  that  seemingly 
clean  dress,  the  warmth  of  your  body  brings 
out  an  unpleasant  "armhole  odor"  which  is 
imperceptible  to  you,  but  embarrassingly 
obvious  to  those  around  you! 

Only  one  way  to  be  SURE 

Women  who  care  about  good  grooming  know 
there  is  no  shortcut  to  underarm  daintiness. 
They  insist  on  the  complete  protection  of 
Liquid  Odorono.  It  keeps  the  underarm  not 


only  sweet,  but  absolutely  dry.  Not  even  a 
drop  of  moisture  can  collect  on  your  dress. 

Odorono  is  entirely  safe  .  .  .  ask  your  doc- 
tor. It  gently  closes  the  pores  in  that  little 
hollow  of  the  underarm.  Perspiration  is 
merely  diverted  to  less  confined  areas  where 
it  may  evaporate  freely.  Women  safely  use 
millions  of  bottles  of  Odorono  yearly. 

Time  well  spent — Clothes  saved 

It  takes  a  few  seconds  longer  to  use  Odorono 
but  it  is  well  worth  your  while.  There  is  no 
grease  to  get  on  your  clothes.  And  expensive 
dresses  can  no  longer  be  stained  and  ruined 
in  a  single  wearing.  You  need  never  worry 
about  your  daintiness  or  your  clothes  again! 

Odorono  comes  in  two  strengths — Regu- 
lar and  Instant.  You  need  use  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  only  twice  a  week. 
Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  for  especially 
sensitive  skin  or  quick  emergency  use — to 
be  used  daily  or  every  other  day.  Keep  both 
kinds  on  hand — for  night  or  morning  use. 
At  all  toilet-goods  counters. 

To  know  utter  security  and  poise,  send  for 
sample  vials  of  both  Odoronos  and  leaflet  on 
complete  underarm  dryness  offered  below. 
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NOTHING  COULD  BE  EASIER! 

Norforms  are  ready  for  use. 
There's  nothing  to  mix,  nothing 
to  measure.  You  don't  have  to 
worry  about  an  "overdose"  or 
"burn."  No  apparatus  is  needed 
to  apply  Norforms.  They  are  the 
daintiest,  easiest,  quickest  and 
safest  way  to  feminine  hygiene. 


Nc 


[  ORFORMS  have  revolutionized 
feminine  hygiene — made  it  simple,  and 
free  from  danger.  These  antiseptic  suppos- 
itories are  very  easy  to  use  .  .  .  much  more 
convenient  and  satisfactory  than  the  old 
methods  of  achieving  inner  cleanliness. 
They  leave  no  embarrassing  antiseptic  odor 
around  the  room  or  about  your  person. 

Norforms  melt  at  internal  body 
temperature,  releasing  a  concentrated  yet 
harmless  antiseptic  film  that  remains  in 
prolonged  and  effective  contact.  This  anti- 
septic— anhydro para  hydroxy  mercuri  meta 
cresol — called  Parahydrecin  for  short  —  is 
available  in  no  other  product  for  feminine 
hygiene.  Norforms  are  genuinely  anti- 
septic and  positively  non-injurious. 

MILLIONS  SOLD  EVERY  YEAR 

Send  for  the  Norforms  booklet  "The  New  Way."  It 
gives  further  facts  about  modernized  feminine  hy- 
giene. Or  buy  a  box  of  Norforms  at  your  druggist's 
today.  12  in  a  package,  with  leaflet  of  instructions. 
The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Company,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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whether  or  not  she  is  working  or  holiday- 
ing. Her  choice  in  swim  suits  is  one  of 
workman-like  simplicity,  the  usual  choice 
of  any  good  swimmer.  One  day  you  may 
find  her  wearing  a  form  fitting,  but  skirted, 
suit  such  as  I've  illustrated  this  month, 
another  day  she  will  be  plunging  in,  wear- 
ing a  skin  tight  one-piece  affair  of  satin 
woven  with  elastic.  The  first  suit,  shown, 
is  a  white  closely  woven  knit  with  the 
convenient  built-in  "bra"  detail  that  figures 
so  prominently  in  the  designs  of  all  the 
big  bathing  suit  houses  this  year.  This 
swim  suit  innovation  does  wonders  for 
all  types  of  figures. 

And  an  additional  innovation  is  the  slick 
striped  cotton  wrap  she  pulls  on  over  her 
suits.  It's  inspired  by  the  Mexican  serape 
and  is  lined  with  cotton  toweling  to  absorb 
the  suit's  moisture.  It's  as  practical  as  it 
is  decorative  and  the  short  length  is  a  nice 
idea,  leaving  the  legs  free  for  more  sun- 
tanning.  With  this  Gladys  wears  a  slight- 
ly cock-eyed  but  fetching  sun  hat  of 
Chinese  coolie  inspiration.  The  wide  lat- 
tice effect  of  the  straw  lets  in  almost  as 
much  sun  as  if  she  had  no  hat  at  all.  And 
the  same  goes  for  her  beach  shoes  which 
are  nothing  but  heels  and  soles  laced  to 
her  feet  with  string — lots  of  air  and  sun 
but  a  fancy  design  on  the  feet  if  you  tan ! 

Besides  these  trim  swim  suits,  Gladys 
also  has  a  beach  ensemble  in  a  bright 
tropical  printed  cotton.  Shorts  and  a  bras- 
siere top  have  a  third  piece  which  is  one 
of  those  draped  skirts  like  the  ones  worn 
by  South  Sea  Island  natives.  These  en- 
sembles should  be  very  popular  with  you 
who  like  to  sun  rather  than  swim. 

While  on  the  subject  of  swimming  and 
sunning,  I  mustn't  forget  to  mention  that 
shorts  and  culottes  of  oiled  silk  are  very 
new  to  pull  on  over  your  wet  suit.  These 
are  transparent,  of  course,  but  they  manage 
to  give  you  a  very  "dressed"  look  even  so. 
Rubber  bathing  suits  continue  their  last 
year's  popularity,  the  one-piece  being 
favored.  White,  yellow,  blue,  dusty  pink 
and  a  pinky  beige  are  the  leading  swim 
suit  colors.  Many  smart  combinations  are 
effected  combining  two,  three  and  even 
four  colors.  Purple  suits  are  seen  occa- 
sionally and  a  few  in  wine  and  violet. 

For  playing  badminton  and  tennis 
Gladys  wears  one-piece  cotton  or  silk 
dresses  with  full  skirts  that  reach  just  to 
the  knee.  She  also  likes  the  Hollywood 
uniform  of  slacks  and  shirt — she  likes  them 
especially  in  matching  fabrics  and  colors. 
There's  one  terribly  good  looking  one  in 
her  summer  wardrobe  that's  made  of  a 
rough  peasant  cotton.  The  trousers  are 
made  with  wide  belled  bottoms  and  the 
blouse,  which  tucks  in,  is  fastened  with 
buttons  tied  on  by  cord. 

Marion  Talley,  who  just   recently  has 


made  her  debut  on  a  weekly  broadcast 
program  and  who  is  out  in  Hollywood 
preparing  for  a  movie  debut,  wears  an 
individual  pajama  suit  for  sports.  Her 
pajamas  are  tailored  like  a  man's  trousers 
and  are  made  of  tobacco  brown  alpaca. 
Over  these  she  wears  a  short  trench  coat 
of  white  alpaca  with  a  brown  Ascot  scarf 
tucked  into  the  neckline.  A  white  hand- 
crocheted  beret  topped  by  a  large  pom-pom 
for  her  hat — and  just  plain  white  tennis 
sneakers  on  her  feet. 

Since  Austrian  peasant  styles  are  such 
a  fad,  you'll  find  it  fun  to  wear  bandannas 
and  all  sorts  of  gay  scarfs  with  your 
dresses.  Tie  your  bandannas  under  your 
chins,  just  like  a  peasant  working  in  the 
fields,  it  gives  your  face  a  very  fascinating 
look.  And  carry  your  beach  truck  about 
in  a  big  cotton  or  silk  square,  tied  hobo 
fashion.  These  are  such  inexpensive  tricks 
to  make  your  togs  look  very  up-to-the- 
minute. 

Frances  Langford,  so  tiny  and  feminine 
looking,  prefers  boyish  slacks  with  jackets. 
Boyish  but  never  mannish,  and  she  gets 
around  it  by  having  her  slacks  cut  very 
full  and  in  wearing  tailored  but  feminine 
looking  jackets.  Her  favorite  slacks  cos- 
tume is  one  made  up  of  orange  flannel 
slacks,  a  pale  yellow  sweater  and  a  jaunty 
little  natural  linen  jacket. 

There  is  a  trick  accessory  set  which 
Frances  wears  with  her  white  crepe  shirt- 
waist dress.  A  giddy  visor  of  crocheted 
raffia-like  material  is  held  on  by  a  narrow 
self  band.  This  is  in  bright  red  with  a 
matching  belt  and  envelope  bag. 

Bright-colored  gloves  for  sports  and 
general  daytime  wear  are  so  popular  with 
all  of  you  that  I  know  you  will  appreciate 
knowing  a  clever  way  to  have  a  dozen  of 
them  to  match  each  color  scheme  without 
spending  but  a  fraction  what  you  would 
imagine !  Buy  simple  white  fabric  ones 
and,  by  means  of  dye  wafers,  change  them 
into  any  color  you  like.  You  can  dye  them 
bright  clear  shades  or  you  can  mix  sev- 
eral wafers  of  different  colors  to  get  an 
unusual  shade.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
dissolve  the  wafers  and  dip  your  gloves  in 
the  dye.  And  even  after  you  have  one  color 
scheme,  if  you  tire  of  it,  you  can  dip  your 
gloves  into  a  de-colorizing  rinse  that  will 
restore  your  gloves  to  white  and  leave 
them  ready  for  further  color  experiments ! 

Here  are  two  dye  "recipes"  for  unusual 
shades  of  the  season  and,  if  you  will  write 
in  to  me,  I  will  send  you  more  Color 
Recipes  absolutely  free  of  charge! 

For  a  stunning  deep  suntan  shade,  use 
one  half  wafer  of  dark  brown  with  an 
eighth  of  a  wafer  of  scarlet.  And  for  a 
bright  orange-red,  use  one  wafer  of  orange 
with  an  eighth  wafer  of  scarlet.  You'll 
have  a   picnic  experimenting   with  them 
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Tijji  Know! 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


must  have  no  doubt  of  a  husband's  love. 
A  wife  must  realize  that  she  has  the  qual- 
ities to  hold  a  love  she  once  won.  "And 
if  your  husband  no  longer  love  you,  it  is 
your  fault !  He  fall  in  love  with  you  for 
what  you  have."  (Fifi  always  says  what  a 
woman  "has,"  not  what  a  woman  "is.") 
"If  you  lose  his  love,  it  is  because  you  lose 
what  you  have,  inside.  You  change.  You 
get  lazy  about  yourself — how  you  look, 
how  you  act,  how  you  feel." 

We  all  know,  of  course,  that  health  has 
a  great  influence  on  our  actions  and  feel- 
ings. This  is  point  number  four  in  Fifi's 
advice  to  women — keep  fit. 

"I  am  the  only  woman  who  evaire  go  on 
a  trial  honeymoon.  Of  course  we  were 
chaperoned,"  the  little  French  girl  added 
seriously.  "The  first  morning,  Maurice 
knock  on  my  door  and  ask  me  to  go  for 
a  long  walk  before  breakfast.  I  have  been 
in  show  business  many  years  and  I  like 
to  sleep  late — ten,  eleven  o'clock.  But  I 
know  he  like  to  go  for  a  walk.  I  know  it 
is  good  for  me,  so  I  get  up  and  take  a 
walk  with  him.  We  feel  great  when  we 
get  back  and  eat  a  big  breakfast.  The 
next  morning,  I  try  to  learn  to  cook.  I 
burn  the  bacon  but  he  does  not  mind." 
And  that  trial  honeymoon  proved  to  Fifi 
D'Orsay  and  her  fiance  that  they  were 
suited  to  each  other.  There  had  been  a  doubt, 
before  their  trip.  A  doubt  that  they  would 
be  happy  together,  day  after  day,  for  she 
belongs  to  show  business  and  Dr.  Hill 
comes  from  an  old  Chicago  family,  far 
removed  from  the  theater  world. 

As  in  every  discussion  of  marriage, 
there  arose  the  question  of  fifty-fifty  or 
seventy-five  and  twenty-five.  Fifi  thought 
a  moment.  It  was  the  first  time  her  hands 
had  been  quiet.  "Yes,  I  think  a  woman 
has  to  give  more.  But  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  women  who  marry  for  love — not 
those  who  marry  for  position  or  money. 
And  if  you  love  a  man,  you  do  not  mind 
doing  anything  if  it  makes  him  happy. 

"You  have  to  give  more  because  you 
must  mother  a  husband.  A  man,  he  is  a 
little  boy  grown  up  and  you  must  under- 
stand him.  Every  man,  he  have  faults — 
some  things  you  do  not  like — but  every- 
body have  faults,  so  you  must  overlook 
these  things  you  do  not  like.  And  he 
must  have  sex,  too.  Not  too  much  and 
not  too  little  of  either,"  and  her  eyes 
flashed.  I  had  the  feeling  that  she  knew 
how  to  balance  these  two  essentials. 

"When  your  husband  comes  home  tired, 
do  not  mind  helping  him  take  off  his 
shoes,  giving  him  his  slippers,  helping  him 
into  a  dressing-robe.  Allow  him  to  rest 
— relax,  and  read  his  book  as  he  smokes 
his  pipe.  But,"  and  Fifi  was  most  em- 
phatic on  this  point,  "do  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  always  doing  it,  or  he  will  expect 
it.  And  let  him  wait  on  you,  too.  Do 
not  order  him  to  do  something  for  you, 
but  say:  'Please,  darling,  while  you  are 
there  will  you  bring  me  a  drink  of  water?' 
and  when  he  brings  it  to  you,  be  sure  to 


DIVE  IN  AND  COOL  OFF  .  .  .  We've  managed  to  add 
just  enough  mild  menthol  to  a  blend  of  great  tobaccos  so  that 
every  refreshing  puff  is  soothingly  cool  to  hot  throats.  Get 
yourself  a  pack,  save  the  valuable  B  &  W  coupon  for  attractive, 
nationally  advertised  merchandise  (offer  good  in  U.  S.  A.  only). 
Forget  the  heat,  dive  into  KGDLS,  come  up  smiling!  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.,  P.  0.  Box  599,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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SAVE  COUPONS  .  .  .  MANY  HANDSOME  NEW  PREMIUMS 


Playing  Cards — Initial  or  fancy  back. 
Best  quality.  60  coupons.  2  decks — 100 


FREE.  Write  for  illustrated  28-page 
B  &  W  premium  booklet  No.  11 


Silverware — Community  plate.  26-piece 
service  for  6  with  chest .  .  900  coupons 


RALEIGH  CIGARETTES. ..NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES... ALSO  CARRY  B&W  COUPONS 
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FAMILY 
P0CKETB00K 


We've  got  a  neighbor  who  loves 
his  wife  and  his  kids.  Never 
speaks  sharply  to  them.  Tries 
to  provide  well  for  them.  But 
on  payday,  the  household  used 
to  be  in  a  state  of  suspended 
explosion.  Some  day  I  knew  a 
spark  would  set  it  off — and  my 
neighbor  would  be  less  of  a  husband,  less  of  a 
father.   Money — or  lack  of  it — might  indeed 
prove  to  be  the  root  of  great  evil. 

The  highly  charged  atmosphere  on  paydays 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  things  were  needed  for 
which  there  never  seemed  to  be  enough  money. 
Friend  husband  saw  no  flaws  in  his  way  of 
handling  the  money.  Therefore,  he  reasoned, 
the  wife  required  too  much  for  food,  clothing, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

•     •  • 

THEY  DISCOVER  Butthewife?Whatwasherstory? 
PLAN,,  Upon  diagnosis,  I  discovered 
her  sensible  and  competent  but 
without  plan.  Still,  she  needed 
the  husband's  co-operation  if 
there  was  to  be  a  plan.  I  sent 
one  of  our  budget  books.  Both 
of  them  studied  it  .  .  .  and  the 
idea  of  a  plan  took  root  and  flourished! 

Today,  that  home  is  a  model  of  domestic 
felicity.  There's  enough  money  for  everything 
— and  no  haunting  fear  of  a  money  shortage  on 
payday.  The  wife  is  the  "treasurer,"  the  hus- 
band the  president  and  counsel.  Expenses  are 
a  known  quantity  and  it's  easy  to  control  them. 


A  THRILLING 
ADVENTURE 


I've  often  thought  there  was 
more  money  in  a  family's  pay 
envelope  than  the  family 
thought  there  was.  A  Household 
booklet  on  home  money  man- 
agement has  proved  in  thou- 
sands of  cases  that  I'm  right! 
It's  a  thrilling  and  exciting  ad- 
venture to  plan  your  campaign  for  financial 
freedom  ...  so  easily,  so  surely.  No  dull, 
tedious  bookkeeping!  It's  fun! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

The  "Doctor  of  Family  Finances" 
booklets  on  home  money  manage- 
ment have  helped  thousands  to 
get  a  fresh  start.  Fill  in  —  mail 
this  coupon  today  for  free  copy. 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  Corporation 

and  Subsidiaries  —  one  of  the  leading  family 
finance  organizations,  with  192  offices  in  134  cities 

Hear  Edgar  A.  Guest  on  Household's  "Welcome  Val- 
ley" program  each  Tues.  night.  NBC  Blue  Network. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

in  envelope  or  paste  on  a  penny  post  card 


Doctor  of  Family  Finances 

c/o  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE, 
Room  3039-G,  919  N.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 
Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  the  Household  Finance 
budget  plan  booklet  written  with  a  sense  of  humor. 
It  is  understood  there  is  to  be  no  solicitations,  no 
follow  up. 

Address  ._  _  -    

City  State.  — 
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tliank  him,  to  let  him  know  that  you  ap- 
preciate it." 

All  this  may  sound  as  though  Yvonne 
Lussier  (Fifi  D'Orsay's  real  name)  believes 
herself  to  be  the  shining  example  of  what 
every  wife  should  be.  But  this  is  far  from 
the  truth.  "I  love  a  fight — non  non,  I 
mean — how  you  say — an  argument.  And 
I  get  very  mad  sometimes  at  my  Maurice. 
But  after  I  am  all  over  being  mad,  I  feel 
better.  And  it  is  sooo  nice  to  make  up 
afterwards.  I  think  maybe  I  get  mad  just 
so  we  can  make  up !"  She  realized  she 
sounded  slightly  childish.  Her  face 
screwed  up  and  she  laughed  as  only  a 
vivacious  French  girl  can  laugh.  "I  know 
it  sounds  silly  but  we  are  so  young.  My 
husband — he  is  still  an  interne  for  two 
more  years — and  he  like  the  make  up 
part,  too." 

Women  who  find  it  difficult  to  follow 
the  rules  of  Fifi  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  she  is  better  able  to  do  so  much  in 
marriage  because  she  is  much  older  than 
her  interne  husband.  This  is  not  so. 
The  fact  that  Fifi  started  her  career  in 
1923,  as  a  chorus  girl  in  the  Greenwich 
Village  Follies,  misleads  one  to  believe 
she  is  not  so  very  young.  But  when  the 
little  French-Canadian  brunette  reached 
New  York,  she  came  straight  from  the 
French  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at 
the  tender  age  of  sixteen.  And  it  was  not 
until  1930  that  she  made  her  first  picture, 
They  Had  to  See  Paris,  with  the  late  and 
beloved  Will  Rogers.  Furthermore,  Fifi 
is  particular  as  to  who  is  "the  boss"  of 
her  married  life. 

"It  is  so  important  that  a  husband  wear 
the  pants  in  the  family.  With  a  little 
effort  and  cleverness,  a  woman  can  have 
her  husband  do  almost  anything  she 
wants.  But,"  she  paused  a  moment  to 
emphasize  her  point,  "nevaire  let  a  man 
know  that  it  is  what  you  want.  It  must 
always  seem  as  if  he  had  suggested  it  in 
the  first  place. 

"Women  do  such  foolish  things.  I  have 
heard  so  many  wives  find  fault  and  cor- 
rect their  husbands  in  front  of  other  peo- 
ple. That  is  bad.  It  makes  the  man  feel 
so  cheap.  It  takes  the  pants  off  him  and 
puts  them  on  the  woman.  And  that  is 
terrible !  A  man,  he  like  to  think  a 
woman  needs  htm,  that  she  must  depend 
on  him  for  everything.  He  must  never 
know  that  he  depends  on  her.  It  is  such  a 
terrible  mistake  for  a  woman  to  make. 

"Mrs.  Hill,  that  is  Maurice's  mother,  is 
so  happily  married  to  Mr.  Hill.  She  is 
so  smart.  She  knows  how  to  keep  young. 
She  has  such  a  nice  figure.  She  go  horse- 
back riding.  She  do  all  the  things  to  please 
her  husband.  They  are  so  happy  after 
being  married  so  many  years.  She  is  a 
very  clever  woman." 

When  asked  if  her  mother-in-law  was 
the  inspiration  for  Fili's  happiness,  she 
became  more  serious  than  I  had  ever  seen 
her.  "Yes  and  no,"  was  her  answer. 
"Evaire  since  I  have  been  a  little  girl,  I 
have  said  to  myself,  'Fifi,  when  you  grow 
up  and  get  married,  you  must  be  happee,' 
and  I  do  not  believe  in  divorce!"  She 
has  carried  this  thought  with  her  every 
day  of  every  year.  During  her  travels  to 
and  from  Holly  wood,  on  vaudeville  and 
personal  appearance  tours,  when  a  chorus 
girl,  and  then  a  leading  lady  with  Gal- 
lagher and  Shean,  Fifi  has  known  that 
when  she  met  the  right  man,  she  would  be 


happily  married.  She  knew  she  would  be 
happy  because  she  was  willing  to  give 
everything  to  avert  a  matrimonial  failure. 
"And  I  am  very  lucky  to  have  such  a 
wonderful  man  for  a  husband.  So  many 
women  do  not  appreciate  their  husbands." 

Fifi  D'Orsay  was  born  of  French  par- 
entage in  Montreal,  Canada,  one  of  thir- 
teen children.  In  a  household  of  that 
size,  each  one  has  to  do  his  bit  toward 
keeping  the  household  going.  It  was  in 
this  early  childhood  that  Fifi  learned  to 
appreciate  any  good  fortune  which  might 
fall  her  way.  She  learned  patience,  too. 
(And  we  all  know  that  a  good  wife  needs 
both  appreciation  and  patience.)  But 
long  before  she  was  married,  these  two 
characteristics  that  she  had  learned  in  her 
family  life  in  Montreal  stood  by  her. 

When  she  was  trying  desperately  to  be- 
come a  Hollywood  star,  she  was  given  a 
test  by  Fox  Films.  The  comment  was 
that  she  was  too  tall  for  pictures.  But,  a 
year  later,  when  they  needed  her  type,  a 
sparkling  French  girl,  she  was  called  and 
given  a  very  nice  contract.  Then,  in  this 
past  year,  when  she  wanted  to  stay  in 
New  York  with  her  new  husband,  Fifi 
endeavored  to  get  a  radio  contract.  True, 
she  had  been  a  guest  star  many  times  but 
radio,  too,  felt  they  had  no  permanent 
place  for  her  "type."  However,  she  was 
patient  and,  when  she  was  about  ready  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  ever  becoming  identi- 
fied with  the  airwaves,  Willie  and  Eugene 
Howard  sold  the  idea  for  a  Folies  de  Paree 
to  the  radio  moguls.  And  who  could  bet- 
ter fill  the  role  of  a  feminine  star  in  this 
new  program  than  Fifi  D'Orsay?  She 
was  called  and  signed  to  a  twenty-six- 
weeks'  contract.  And  now  she  is  so  "hap- 
pee" to  be  definitely  associated  with  radio. 

Her  enthusiasm  is  a  joy  to  behold.  Not 
long  ago  she  became  an  American  citizen. 
She  believes  that  this  country  offers  so 
much,  and  she  is  grateful  for  all  it  has 
done  for  her.  "After  all,"  she  says, 
"everything  I  have,  this  country  has  given 
to  me."  And  she  is  now  insisting  that  all 
her  friends  become  citizens,  too.  Even 
the  elevator  boys  in  her  hotel  are  being 
taken  to  task  by  her  if  they  have  not  al- 
ready applied  for  citizenship  papers. 

When  Fifi  D'Orsay  believes,  she  is  not 
happy  until  she  convinces  you,  too.  And 
she  has  excellent  advice  for  all  women.  All 
women,  that  is,  who  are  interested  in  the 
universal  topic  of  love — and  who  isn't? 

Watching  Fifi  D'Orsay  is  like  watching 
a  French  doll,  but  a  very  lively  one.  Her 
large  black  eyes  flash  and  sparkle,  her 
small  upturned  nose  dares  to  be  called 
snub,  her  red  lips  generous  without  being 
large,  all  topped  off  with  a  head  of  chest- 
nut brown  hair  coiffed  in  a  typical  Parisian 
manner  with  long  bangs  across  the  fore- 
head. Her  amazing  vitality  sweeps  you 
off  your  feet.  Besides  her  new  radio  pro- 
gram, she  is  doing  short  subjects  in  the 
movies  and  expects  to  open  in  a  Broadway 
play  shortly.  And  yet  Fifi  D'Orsay  has 
time  to  learn  to  cook,  to  go  horseback  rid- 
ing and  take  long  walks — all  to  please  her 
husband. 

Perhaps  all  women  should  heed  at  least 
some  of  Fifi's  advice,  for  in  her  marriage, 
she  has  found  complete  happiness.  What 
if  her  marriage  fails,  too? 

"It  will  be  all  my  fault,"  she  calmly 
states. 

You  can't  help  liking  a  girl  like  that. 
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play  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  it  meant 
sitting  grimly  through  to  the  bitter  end, 
for  Frances  wouldn't  leave  the  hammiest 
spectacle  in  the  world  until  the  last  cur- 
tain rumbled  slowly  to  the  stage.  (An 
indication,  it  might  be  implied,  that  the 
little  Langford  has  a  dominating  force 
about  her  where  men  are  concerned.) 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  says  Frances, 
"Mr.  Nathan  is  not  the  ogre  he's  painted. 
He  says  what  he  thinks,  but  he's  a  charm- 
ing person.  He  and  Walter  Winchell  often 
came  to  my  apartment  for  the  midnight 
lunches  my  mother  always  prepared.  Cold 
ham  and  Winchell  turned  out  to  be  our 
favorite   nocturnal  diversion." 

The  Hollywood  influence  turned  up  at 
a  party  for  Cole  Porter  at  the  Waldorf. 
Frances  sang  one  of  Porter's  tunes  and 
Walter  Wanger  (he's  producing  Palm 
Springs)  heard  her.  Contracts  were 
signed  and  Frances  headed  west,  accom- 
panied by  her  family  and  her  manager, 
Ken  Dolan,  who  gave  up  all  his  New 
York  enterprises  to  guide  the  Langford 
destinies. 

Now  Frances  is  doing,  as  they  say  down 
south,  moughty  well.  She  has  contracts 
with  Mr.  Wanger  and  with  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  and  she  has  Hollywood 
Hotel,  which  she  thinks  is  swell.  Quits 
her  picture  work  every  Friday  at  noon, 
spends  afternoons  rehearsing  songs,  and 
evenings  turning  them  over  to  you. 

What  about  her  private  life?  Sort  of 
quiet,  says  Frances.  She  lives  in  the 
Hollywood  hills  with  her  father,  old 
Kunnel  Vasco  Langford  (a  retired  con- 
tractor), her  mother,  her  brother  Jimmy 
and  her  cousin,  Alma  Langford,  who  is 
also  her  secretary. 

Frances  is  twenty-six  (birthday  was 
April  4th)  and  decidedly  unmarried.  There 
have  been  rumors,  but  no  husbands.  She 
has  two  regular  gentlemen  friends  in 
Hollywood — her    manager,    Ken  Dolan, 


Lum  and  Abner,  the  rural  comics,  dis- 
cuss one  of  their  scripts.  The  boys 
have  gained  a  tremendous  following. 


Eddie    Cantor    has    an  enthusiastic 
greeting  for  his  old  friend  and  stooge, 
Rubinoff,  violin  wizard. 

and  Tony  Martin.  There  has  been  talk 
of  wedding  bells  for  her  and  Ken  Dolan, 
but  Frances  will  neither  affirm  nor  deny 
them.  Anyway,  she  thinks  marriage  in 
Hollywood  is  a  mistake.  "No  one  makes 
a  go  of  it  out  here,  so  when  I  marry  it's 
going  to  be  in  some  place  closer  to  Lake- 
land." 

She  generally  goes  out  one  evening  a 
week,  and  it's  usually  to  the  Trocadero 
with  the  lucky  Mr.  Dolan.  She  finds  it 
difficult  to  make  friends  because — she  hates 
to  admit  it — she's  shy.  She  doesn't  worry 
about  that,  though,  for  she  has  no  trouble 
keeping  her  old  friends. 

Her  special  hobby  is  photography.  She 
owns  a  16  m.  in.  movie  camera  and  con- 
tinually disrupts  everyone  on  the  set  by 
shooting  Langford  Private  Productions. 
The  cast  is  anyone  who  happens  to  be  in 
range  and  the  action  is  strictly  impromptu. 

"What  I  want  most  right  now,"  she  con- 
fided, "is  a  vacation.  I'd  like  to  go  back 
home  for  awhile,  to  see  all  the  kids  I 
went  to  school  with.  Another  reason  is 
that  I'm  an  honorary  Police  Captain  in 
Lakeland.  Means  I  can  go  through  Stop 
signs  and  park  anywhere  I  care  to!" 

She's  missed  only  one  broadcast  since 
she's  been  on  Hollyzvood  Hotel.  That 
time  she  was  home  in  Florida,  listening 
in  with  a  party  of  friends,  and  the  entire 
program  was  a  special  affair  in  her  honor. 
Her  present  contract  expires  in  October, 
but  her  sponsors  already  are  waving  a 
new  one  under  her  nose.  She'll  probably 
sign,  because  she  likes  the  gang  she  works 
with  on  the  program. 

We  asked  her  if  she  ever  had  cast  a 
romantic  eye  in  the  direction  of  Dick 
Powell,  or  vice  versa.  "No,"  said  Frances, 
"we've  never  even  been  out  together.  But 
he's  very  nice  to  sing  with." 

Came  then  a  knocking  on  the  dressing- 
room  door  which  jostled  the  entire  con- 
tents, including  its  mistress.  "You're  due 
on  the  set,  Miss  Langford,"  yelled  a  guy. 

"Well,''  said  Frances,  "off  to  the  desert 
for  a  bit  of  fancy  skiing.  Goodbye,  and 
please  tell  all  your  readers  I'm  sorry  it 
was  tonsils — instead  of  a  broken  heart." 


It  takes  more  than  fresh  air  and  exercise  to 
splash  your  way  to  physical  fitness.  A  sensible, 
nourishing  diet  is  essential,  too.  And  crisp, 
golden-brown  Shredded  Wheat  gives  you  a 
good  start.  For  Shredded  Wheat  is  100% 
whole  wheat— a  rich  storehouse  of  vitamins, 
carbohydrates,  mineral  salts  and  proteins. 


Eat  Shredded  Wheat  every  day.  Join  the  mil- 
lions of  Shredded  Wheat  fans  who  get  energy, 
endurance  and  vitality  from  this  delicious 
breakfast.  Put  Shredded  Wheat  and  your 
favorite  fruit  or  berries  on  your  grocery  list 
now. 


Ask  for  the  package 
showing  the  picture  of 
Niagara  Falls  and 
the  red  N.  B.  C.  seal. 
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SKIN  TROUBLES 

Vanish  Like  Magic! 

When  You  Strike  at  the 


Real  Cause  of  Blemishes 


DIMPLES,  blemishes,  eruptions — their 
A  real  cause  is  more  than  skin  deep. 
They  come  from  within.  In  countless  cases 
where  all  ordinary  beauty  aids  fail  utterly, 
these  ugly  blemishes  are  simply  evidence  of 
poisonous  accumulations  which  a  sluggish 
system  has  failed  to  throw  off  properly. 

That's  why  thousands  write  "Yeast  Foam 
Tablets  cleared  up  my  skin  like  magic  after 
everything  else  failed."  Science  knows  that 
the  weakened,  sluggish  internal  condition 
responsible  for  so  many  blemished  skins  is 
due  to  one  thing — shortage  of  Vitamin  B 
Complex  in  the  diet.  And  Yeast  Foam  Tab- 
lets correct  this  shortage.  No  richer  natural 
source  of  this  vital  corrective  factor  is  known 
today  than  pure  whole  yeast— and  Yeast 
Foam  Tablets  are  pure  whole  yeast. 

Win  back  the  clear,  glowing  beauty  that's 
rightfully  yours — by  starting  now  to  cleanse 
your  system  of  beauty-stealing  wastes.  Ask 
your  druggist  for  Yeast  Foam  Tablets — and 
refuse  substitutes. 

YEAST  FOAM  TABLETS 


MAIL  NOW  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


|    NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO.     MM  7-36 
|    1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Send  free  trial  bottle  of  Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  I 

I    Name     ! 

I    Address    I 

I    City  and  State     .  i 

I  J 

MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECTCAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief  Of  Pain 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  Nature's  chief  ways 
of  taking  the  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
If  they  don't  pass  3  pints  a  day  and  so  get 
rid  of  more  than  3  pounds  of  waste  matter, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need  flushing. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  frequent  bladder 
passages  with  scanty  amount  which  often  smart 
and  burn,  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need 
flushing  out.  This  danger  signal  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  nagging  backache,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait  for  serious  trouble.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Doan's  Pills  —  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief 
and  will  help  flush  out  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 
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gives  him  pleasure — and  considerable 
extra  work — to  answer  his  accusers. 

So  here,  in  case  you're  in  a  challeng- 
ing mood,  are  a  few  strange  items  about 
radio : 

The  largest  broadcasting  chain  in  the 
world  is  neither  NBC  nor  CBS ;  in  fact, 
it's  not  even  a  commercial  chain.  It  is 
owned  and  operated  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment, with  156  stations  in  the  United 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 
Its  main  purpose  is  communication  be- 
tween army  posts,  but  in  time  of  emer- 
gency it  can  be  used  for  anything. 

The  voice  of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  WAR. 
Those  are  the  call  letters  of  the  army 
signal  corps  station,  and  station  WAR  is 
head  of  the  government's  official  broad- 
casting chain. 

There  is  a  short-wave  station  in  Santo 
Domingo,  whose  call  letters  are  HIX — 
but  John,  who  spends  a  lot  of  his  spare 
time  with  his  radio,  has  never  been  able 
to  tune  it  in. 

Station  XGOA,  in  Nanking,  China,  an- 
nounces its  programs  in  five  languages. 

Every  few  hours  radio  stations  in  Fin- 
land broadcast  the  date  as  well  as  .the 
time.  Due  to  the  long  days  and  light 
nights,  people  in  Finland  never  know 
whether  it's  today  or  tomorrow. 

Radio  tubes  were  invented  before  radio. 
A  vacuum  tube,  invented  fifty  years  ago 
by  Thomas  Edison,  is  used  in  a  number 
of  present-day  receiving  sets. 

Alois  Havrilla,  one  of  the  networks'  ace 
announcers  and  winner  of  the  annual  Dic- 
tion Award,  spoke  no  English  until  he  was 
12  years  old. 

The  longest  bark  on  record  was  yipped 
by  a  dog  named  Short.  Short  yowled 
over  WGY  in  Schenectady,  the  bark 
i  ravel  led  24,000  miles,  was  rebroadcast 
back  to  WGY  and  right  into  the  ear  of 
Short  himself,  who  didn't- like  it  a  bit. 

The  youngest  licensed  radio  operator  in 
the  country  is  Jean  Hudson  of  Laurel, 
Delaware.  Jean  received  her  license  at 
the  age  of  nine. 

A  man  in  Newcastle,  England,  made  a 
condenser  for  his  radio  entirely  out  of 
old  razor  blades. 

When  WLW  opened  its  500,000-watt 
station  in  Cincinnati,  the  tremendous 
power  transmitted  caused  lights  to  glow- 
in  every  home  within  a  radius  of  several 
blocks.  This  proved  very  disconcerting 
to  citizens  until  they  discovered  they  didn't 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

George  Breakston,  Hollywood  child 
actor,  once  made  9  broadcasts  in  9  hours 
over  9  different  stations.  Strange  as  it 
seems,  he  was  9  years  old  at  the  time. 

Barnyard  Note:  Call  letters  of  ama- 
teur W9  stations  include  HEN,  DUC, 
CAT.  DOG,  COW,  HAY,  FLY,  EGG 
and  HOG. 

Station  KGFJ  in  Los  Angeles,  known 
as  the  24-hour  station,  came  on  the  air 
October  1st,  1928,  and  hasn't  missed  a 
second  since. 

The  name  "Amos"  is  Hebrew  for  Bur- 
den. "Andy"  is  from  the  Greek  and 
means  Brave  and  Courageous. 


The  Golden  Gate  Bridge  in  San  Fran- 
cisco uses  radio  for  communication  be- 
tween workmen,  due  to  the  grand  scale  of 
the  project.    The  bridge  is  8  miles  long. 

Radio  fans  in  Albania,  Andorra,  Lich- 
tenstein,  Monaco  and  San  Marino  listen 
to  foreign  programs  exclusively.  Reason : 
their  countries  have  no  radio  stations. 

F.  E.  Meinholtz.  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  radio  station,  was  once 
ordered,  by  a  message  which  travelled 
20,000  miles,  to  hang  up  his  telephone. 
Meinholtz  was  in  his  home  on  Long 
Island  listening  to  news  dispatches  from 
the  Byrd  expedition  in  Little  America 
and  had  the  phone  off  the  hook  so  it 
wouldn't  disturb  him.  He  was  needed  for 
an  emergency  at  the  Times,  so  the  radio 
operator  there,  10  miles  away,  radioed 
the  Byrd  expedition,  10,000  miles  distant, 
which  in  turn  radioed  from  Little  Amer- 
ica :  "Meinholtz,  the  Times  zvants  you 
to  hang  up  your  phone."  Meinholtz  hung 
up ! 

The  busiest  commercial  radio  station  in 
the  United  States  is  the  smallest.  It's 
the  United  Air  Lines  station,  WUCG,  at 
the  municipal  airport  in  Chicago. 

The  longest  hop  ever  made  by  a  flea 
is  7,000  feet.  It  happened  at  the  San 
Diego  Fair,  and  the  flea  made  the  hop 
with  Mardoni,  escape  artist  with  John 
Hix's  Strange  As  It  Seems  exhibit.  Mar- 
doni, handcuffed,  did  a  parachute  jump 
from  a  height  of  3,500  feet,  carrying  a 
rabbit's  foot,  and  for  added  good  luck,  a 
trained  flea  from  the  fair's  flea  circus.  He 
freed  himself  from  the  handcuffs  on  his 
journey  to  earth,  but  he  sprained  his  ankle 
when  he  landed.    The  flea  was  uninjured. 

"But  perhaps  the  strangest  item  of  all," 
concludes  John  Hix,  "happened  right  here 
on  our  own  program.  We  were  doing  a 
dramatic  description  of  the  massacre  at 
Sarajevo  which  caused  the  World  War. 
Our  piece  was  called  The  Man  Who  Set 
the  World  on  Fire.  Five  minutes  after  we 
finished  broadcasting,  some  of  the  mechan- 
ical apparatus  caught  fire  and  the  studio 
burned  to  the  ground." 

John  Hix  says  there's  nothing  at  all 
strange  about  his  own  life,  except  for  the 
fact  that  his  average  working  day  takes 
in  18  hours,  and  that  his  hobbies  are  his 
cartoons  and  his  radio  work. 

There's  nothing  strange,  for  instance, 
about  anyone  being  born  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama.  Right  now  he's  twenty-eight, 
highly  solvent  and,  strange  as  it  seems, 
still  single.  He  studied  art  for  three  weeks, 
did  newspaper  strips  and  started  his 
Strange  As  It  Seems  syndicated  cartoon 
on  March  26th,  1928.  At  the  present  time 
it  appears  in  almost  300  papers,  with  an 
estimated  daily  audience  of  20,000,000. 

Strange  As  It  Seems  was  inaugurated 
on  the  air  on  March  22nd,  1935.  It's 
heard  twice  weekly  on  60  stations  through- 
out the  country,  which  means  that  it  ranks 
high  in  public  favor. 

And  if  you  doubt  any  of  the  above 
enough  to  do  a  bit  of  challenging,  John 
Hix's  personally  autographed  reply  will 
set  you  right. 
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Many  of  you  must  remember  the  child- 
prodigy  career  of  young  Miss  Talley.  The 
little  Kansas  girl  who,  at  nineteen,  took 
the  Met  by  storm.  The  little  star  who,  after 
four  fabulous  seasons,  with  the  laurels  still 
dewy  and  unvvilted  on  her  brow,  announced 
that  she  would  retire — and  did. 

Why? 

That  is  what  I  asked  as  we  talked  to- 
gether in  her  hotel  suite,  talked  and  ate 
candied  grapefruit  rind  (her  one  confec- 
tionery indulgence). 

I  said  :  "I've  never  quite  understood.  .  . 
Men  and  women  in  their  forties  retire, 
frequently.  But  to  retire  at  twenty-three, 
with  the  applause  still   storming — why?" 

Marion's  moon-gray  eyes  held  the  far- 
away expression  habitual  to  them.  You 
are  never  quite  sure  whether  she  has 
heard  what  you  are  saying.  She  always 
has.  She  said,  then :  "You've  heard  the 
expression  'Tired-of-It-All  ?'  It's  been 
said  in  fun,  in  irony,  in  sarcasm.  But  I 
was,  literally,  tired  of  it  all.  That  is  why 
I  retired.  That  was  my  'secret.'  That 
was  the  one  and  only  reason.  It  seemed 
to  me  to  be  reason  enough. 

"I  think  I  had  emotional  indigestion. 

"I'd  been  singing  in  public  ever  since 
I  was  eleven  years  old.  I  know,  by  the 
way,  that  I  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the 
first,  to  sing  over  the  air.    The  radio  and 


I  were  certainly  'infants'  together.  For 
I  sang  in  the  days  when  the  screeching 
and  scratching  and  static  were  such  that 
it  really  didn't  make  any  difference  what  I 
sang,  or  how.  No  one  could  make  it  out 
anyhow.  I  made  the  first  Vitaphone 
Sound  records  ever  made — they  were  used 
to  accompany  the  film,  Don  Juan,  in  which 
John  Barrymore  starred,  you  know. 

"I  had  worked,  always,  like  a  little 
slavey.  I  had  studied,  and  mastered,  four 
languages  by  the  time  I  was  seventeen.  I 
studied  so  incessantly  that,  when  I  was  in 
New  York,  I  always  had  to  have  my 
mother  or  sister  ride  with  me  on  the  sub- 
way so  that  they  could  tap  my  arm  and 
tell  me  when  I  had  arrived  at  my  station — 
my  nose  was  so  buried  in  books  that  I 
would  have  gone  on  and  on  unknowing. 

"I've  never  had  a  'date'  in  my  whole 
life.  I  never  went  beau-ing.  I've  been 
married  twice,  but  even  then  there  were 
no  dates.  I  never  went  dancing  with  any 
boy.  I  never  went  to  movies  with  boys. 
I  never  went  to  a  Prom  nor  to  a  football 
game  nor  to  a  house-party.  Never !  Not 
once ! 

"I  never  had  a  crush  on  a  boy.  I  never 
was  in  love  in  my  life  until  I  married  my 
first  husband — after  I  was  twenty-three. 
My  'loves'  were  opera,  concert  and  radio 
and  they're  jealous,  exacting  sweethearts. 


"I'm  not  speaking  regretfully.  I'm  not 
sorry  for  myself.  On  the  contrary.  I 
wouldn't  give  up  what  I  have  had,  what  I 
hope  to  have  again,  for  all  of  the  dates 
and  good  times  of  all  the  girls  in  the 
world.  I  sacrificed  everything  which 
means  youth  and  girlhood  to  my  career 
and  it  icas  ivorth  it.  I  did  what  I  did 
because  I  wanted  to  do  it.  But  I  would 
like  to  tell  other  girls  who  hope  to  have 
careers  that  sacrifice  is  necessary.  You 
can't  compromise  with  a  career.  You've 
got  to  give  it  everything. 

"I  studied  in  Kansas  City  from  the  age 
of  eleven  on.  I  wouldn't  recommend  so 
early  a  beginning  for  everyone.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  excellent  hands  and  so  it 
was  all  right.  But  the  'hands'  must  be 
excellent  or  damage  is  liable  to  result.  I 
went  to  New  York  to  study  when  I  was 
fifteen.  I  went  to  Italy  to  study  when  I 
was  seventeen.  I  signed  my  contract  with 
the  Metropolitan  while  I  was  in  Italy  and 
made  my  debut  there  when  I  was  nine- 
teen. I  sang  for  four  seasons.  And  I 
did  radio  and  concert  work  between  sea- 
sons.   I  always  studied. 

"And  suddenly  I  knew  that  I  was 
through.  That  I  was  deadly  tired  of  it 
all.  I  loathed  hotels.  I  loathed  catching 
trains.  I  loathed  paint  and  powder  and 
clothes  and  publicity.    I  felt  trapped  and 


•  Men  say  they  don't  know  which  is 
worse  in  a  girl.  Underarm  odor.  Or 
offensive  deodorants  which  cover  one 
unpleasant  odor  with  another. 

Why  be  guilty  of  either? 

Today,  there's  a  new  answer — FRESH. 
A  delicately  fragrant  cream  which  gives 
positive  protection  against  underarm 
odors. 

FRESH  is  different — you  can  use  it 
right  after  shaving  or  a  depilatory,  with- 
out fear  of  irritation,  for  this  cream  is 
not  only  soothing  but  antiseptic  —  safe- 
guarding against  infection  in  tiny  nicks 
and  cuts. 

And  FRESH  can't  possibly  harm 
clothes.  No  harsh  ingredients.  No  grease 
in  it.  FRESH  dries  instantly.  Just  apply 
FRESH  and  go  right  on  dressing. 

And  with  this  cream,  pores  stay  open, 
healthy,  sweet.  FRESH  has  no  medicinal 
odor,  nothing  to  identify  it  as  a  deodor- 
ant. FRESH  just  gives  you  freshness! 


Economy  Size  50c.  If  your  toiletries 
counter  hasn't  FRESH,  send  1  Of  with 
your  name  and  address  to  Pharma- 
Craft  Corp., Louis  ville,Ky.,forTravel 
Package  of  FRESH,  postpaid. 
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Mercolized  Wax 


#  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolizcd  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolizcd  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 

USE  Saxollte  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stimu- 
lating skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oillness.  Dis- 
solve Saxollte  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

TRY  Phelactine — the  "different"  depilatory. 
Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 
Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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strangled  and  breathless  in  a  mesh  of 
notes  and  scores  and  librettos  and  orches- 
trations and  contracts  and  audiences. 

"Suddenly,  one  night  in  our  hotel  suite 
in  New  York,  I  said  to  my  mother :  'I 
am  through.  I  am  giving  it  all  up.  I 
never  shall  sing  again.  I  have  made 
quite  a  bit  of  money.  I  shall  retire  and 
live  as  I  please.    C'est  finil' 

"Neither  my  mother  nor  my  father  nor 
my  sister  has  ever  urged  me  in  any  direc- 
tion. They  didn't  then.  My  mother  said 
only :  'Think  it  over.  Don't  do  anything 
in  haste  which  you  may  regret  later.  Once 
such  a  step  is  taken,  it  cannot  be  re- 
traced!' 

"I  said :  'I  know.' 

"I  did  retire.  Neither  argument  nor 
reasoning,  not  even  being  suspected,  I'm 
sure,  of  insanity,  could  stop  me. 

"And  for  several  months  I  felt  as 
though  shackles  had  been  struck  from  my 
limbs.  I  was  free.  For  the  first  time.  I 
could  eat  and  sleep  and  grow  fat  if  I 
wanted  to.  And  I  did !  I  could  dream 
and  do  nothing.  Nothingness  seemed 
Nirvana  to  me. 

"I  did  make  one  radio  broadcast  in  New 
York  after  my  retirement,"  (The  Packard 
Hour,  I  believe  it  was)  "because  I  had 
contracted  to  do  it  and  because  they  paid 
me  a  handsome  sum  for  half  an  hour. 
And  then,  with  that  money,  my  mother 
and  sister  and  I  went  abroad.  I  had  no 
intention  of  studying  over  there.  I 
planned  to  see  the  pleasure  spots  of 
Europe,  not  the  studios  and  ateliers  which 
were  all  I  had  known  before. 

"We  went  to  Germany  and — I  began  to 
study  again!  I  said  that  it  was  'just  for 
fun,'  because  I  loved  it.  But  I  think  I 
began  to  know,  then,  that  I  could  not  live 
with  leisure  alone.  I  had  given  too  many 
hostages  to  hard  work.  And  besides,  I 
— I  fell  in  love  with  my  teacher.  He  was 
a  German.  And  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  we  returned  to  New  York,  he  fol- 
lowed me  and — we  were  married. 

"Marriage,"  said  Marion,  after  a  per- 
ceptible pause,  "marriage  should  be  for 
artists.  The  fuller  the  life,  the  richer  the 
art.  But  marriage  should  only  be  for  two 
artists  who  are  in  perfect  harmony.  For 
artists,  especially  for  tzvo  artists,  to  marry 
there  should  be  double  the  understanding, 
double  the  sympatica  necessary  between 
two  individuals  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 

"We  lived  in  California  for  a  time — 
vacationing.  And  here  is  another  thing 
which  the  years  have  taught  me :  There 
can  be,  really,  ho  vacations  for  artists. 
For  the  artistic  urge,  instinct,  or  what- 
ever you  choose  to  call  it,  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  artist  as  breathing,  eating, 
sleeping  or  any  other  inborn  or  natural 
function.  You  can't  take  vacations  from 
eating  and  breathing — not  for  long.  I 
couldn't  take  a  vacation  from  singing — not 
for  long. 

"Well,  after  awhile,  we  were  divorced. 
I  went  back  to  New  York  and  began  to 
study  again.  With  Adolph  Eckstrom.  He 
is  Swedish.    And  we — we  fell  in  love  I" 

I  laughed.  I  couldn't  help  it.  I  said: 
"  'Pupil  and  Teacher  read  no  more  that 
day  ?'  " 

"Music  is  the  language  of  love,"  par- 
ied  Marion,  with  one  of  her  rare,  hearty 
laughs,  "it  does  sound  funny,  I  know. 
I  never  thought  about  it  that  way  until 
friends  began  to  laugh  and  say,  'Not 
again?  Not  another  Voice  Teacher?' 


"I  hope,"  I  said  severely,  "that  you  have 
not  found  it  necessary  to  engage  a  teacher 
out  here?" 

"But  I  have !"  Marion  laughed  again. 
"That  was  he  to  whom  I  was  talking — in 
Spanish — when  you  first  came  in." 

"Great  Scott!"  I  said,  with  fervor.  I 
added :  "I  shall  wire  Mr.  Eckstrom  to- 
night !" 

"Don't  make  it  more  difficult,"  pleaded 
Marion,  with  mock  earnestness.  "It's  diffi- 
cult enough  as  it  is.  Imagine — our  whole 
first  year  spent  three  thousand  miles  apart ! 
I've  been  under  contract  to  M-G-M  out 
here.  Adolph  has  had  to  carry  on  at  his 
studio  in  New  York.  I  had  hoped  that  he 
would  come  out  here  last  summer  but  he 
didn't  feel  that  he  could  desert  things  back 
there.  And  I  dared  not  try  to  persuade 
him.  It's  too  dangerous  to  try  to  inter- 
fere with  a  man's  work.  And  so,  I  don't 
know  just  how  we  shall  work  it  out.  .  .  . 

"At  any  rate,  there  I  was  in  New  York, 
studying  again,  doing  some  concert  work. 
And  then,  through  the  Artists  Bureau  of 
i\TBC,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  offered  me 
a  contract.  I  came  to  California  a  year 
ago  and  literally  sat  about  for  a  year,  wait- 
ing for  a  story  to  be  found.  The  inac- 
tivity was  deadly.  But  it  did  one  priceless 
thing  for  me,  I  think.  It  made  me  realize 
that  while  I  have  a  gift  to  give,  I  must 
give  that  gift ;  while  I  am  in  demand  I 
must  answer  that  demand.  I  shall  never 
'retrace  my  steps.'  As  my  mother  so 
wisely  said,  that  is  impossible.  There  is 
no  going  back.  The  old  trails  are  grown 
over.  New  trails  must  be  blazed.  And 
I  am  taking  the  new  trails — of  radio  and 
pictures. 

"I  shall  never  retire  again.  Not  of  my 
own  volition.  I  could  not  even  retire  to 
be  domestic,  'good  wife  and  home-maker.' 
If  and  when  the  day  comes  when  I  am  no 
longer  wanted,  then — yes.  Then  I  could 
and  would  retire,  without  regret,  and 
make  a  home  and  have  children  and  all 
that  goes  with  domesticity  and  marriage. 
But  not  now  .  .  .  not  yet  .  .  . 

"When  my  M-G-M  contract  expired, 
Republic  Pictures  signed  me.  And  I 
believe  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  with 
My  Old  Kentucky  Home  when  this  story 
is  printed.  It  will  be  my  very  first  pic- 
ture." 

"Scairt?"  I  asked. 

"Not  in  the  least.  I've  never  had  stage 
fright,  I've  never  known  'mike- fright.'  I've 
never  had  the  slightest  quaver  before  an 
audience.  The  only  time  I  don't  want,  and 
won't  have  an  audience  is  when  I  am 
broadcasting.  I  must  be*alone  at  the  mi- 
crophone. And  that  condition  of  aloneness 
is  always  'so  stipulated  in  the  bond.'  I  dis- 
like the  applause  which  comes  over  the 
air  from  a  broadcasting  station  when  a 
singer  is  performing.  There  is  some- 
thing raucous  and  out  of  key  about  it." 

"Now  that  you  have  'come  back,' "  I 
said,  "tell  me,  how  .  .  .  what  is  the  secret 
of  a  successful  come-back?" 

Marion  smiled.  "I  haven't  really  estab- 
lished my  come-back  quite  yet,"  she  said. 
"It  takes  more  time  .  .  .  And  the  only 
secret  is — work.  I've  never  stopped  work- 
ing, you  see.  I've  tried  to  improve  and 
never  to  retrogress.  I've  lived  and  learned 
and  experienced.  And  when  I  began  to  do 
concert  work  again — well,  these  other 
things  have  developed  naturally." 

"Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  Opera?"  I) 
asked.    "Back  to  the  Metropolitan?" 
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"The  Metropolitan  and  all  that  it  stood 
for  has  conic  to  the  air,"  said  Marion. 
"No,  it  is  as  I  have  said — there  is  no  re- 
tracing lost  steps.  I  think  that  I  shall 
never  sing  at  the  Met  again.  Things 
change.  The  Metropolitan  is  not  what  it 
once  was.  So  long  as  we  live  it  will  be  a 
tradition,  a  legend.  But  the  glory  is  a 
past  glory.  It  doesn't  mean,  even  to  sing- 
ers, what  it  once  meant.  Time  was  when 
a  debut  at  the  Met  was  the  crowning 
glory  in  a  singer's  life.  It  is  all  different 
now.  The  old  glittering  Horseshoe  Circle 
is  no  more.  Caruso  is  dead.  Melba  .  .  . 
Farrar  .  .  .  Tetrazinni  .  .  .  Scotti  ...  all 
gone,  one  way  or  another.  Schumann- 
Heink  is  in  Hollywood.  It  is  not,  I  know, 
that  people  care  less  for  fine  music,  but 
that  they  no  longer  have  the  means — or  the 
necessity — to  pay  for  it  as  they  once  did. 

"The  mighty  music  of  the  ages  is  no 
longer  for  the  minority,  for  the  Horseshoe 
Circles,  but  for  all  men  and  women,  for 
the  masses  .  .  .  thanks  to  radio.  Music 
belongs  to  the  people  again  .  .  .  and  radio 
has  given  music  back  to  its  own. 

"I  love  concert  work.  Concert  is,  in 
many  ways,  my  favorite  medium.  You  can 
do  such  tine  things  in  concert  and  only  in 
concert,  I  think.  You  can  give  Brahms 
and  Mozart  (I  am  studying  Mozart  now, 
thoroughly,  for  the  first  time — and  I  am 
Mozart-mad)  and  the  German  lieder  and 
arias.  You  cannot  give  such  music  on  the 
air.  Not  very  much  of  it,  nor  too  often. 
For  the  people  of  the  Machine  Age,  I 
feel,  do  not  want  the  calm  beauty  of 
Mozart.  The  swiftness  of  the  whole 
tempo  of  our  times,  the  movies,  radio  it- 
self, the  swiftness  of  transportation,  the 
short  cuts  leading  everywhere,  have 
keyed  us  too  highly  for  the  contemplative 
things  and  arts. 

"I  know,"  smiled  Marion,  "that  I  love 
to  listen  to  Jack  Benny  and  Burns  and  Al- 
len— and  I  wouldn't  miss  Walter  Winchell 
for  anything  .  .  .  They  are,  in  a  way,  the 
voices  of  the  folk-lore  of  today. 

"But  when  people  go  to  concerts,  buy 
their  tickets  for  concerts,  they  buy  them 
because  they  want  to  hear  Mozart  and 
Brahms  and  Chopin.  And  you  know  what 
they  want  and  why  they  have  bought  their 
tickets.  When  you  give  the  same  things 
on  the  air  you  have  the  very  uncomfort- 
able feeling  that  you  may  be  forcing  some- 
thing on  people,  probably  against  their  will. 
They  may  tune  in  on  you  because  there  is 
nothing  better  to  be  had  at  the  moment. 
But  it  is  something  like  placing  a  lengthy 
meal  of  truffles  and  pigeon  hearts  in  front 
of  a  child  and  telling  him  to  eat  it  whether 
he  wants  it  or  not — a  child  who  would 
rather  grab  a  sandwich  and  be  gone. 

"But  we  shall  see  .  .  .  I'm  arranging  my 
own  programs,  my  own  selections  for  Ry- 
Krisp  at  first.  Later,  perhaps,  the  radio 
fans  will  help  me  to  make  my  selections. 

"The  songs  I  really  enjoy  singing  most 
of  all  are  the  old  songs  .  .  .  My  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,  Sivance  River,  In  The 
Gloaming,  Long,  Long  Ago,  Old  Black  Joe, 
Annie  Laurie.  They  are  the  American 
folksongs.  .  .  They're  yours  and  mine — we 
all  love  them  and  we're  together,  I  feel, 
when  I'm  singing  them.  .  . 

"You  see,"  said  Marion  Talley,  as  we 
rose,  "the  'secrets'  are  very  simple,  really 
.  .  .  the  inability  to  stop  working  with 
music,  the  inborn  love  of  music  .  .  .  and 
a  'coming  back'  down  the  new  trails  of 
music — the  radio  and  the  screen." 


YOU  ARE  planning  a  motor  trip, or  a  sojourn 
at  the  beach,  be  sure  to  take  two  or  three  park- 
ages  of  Linit  with  you  for  the  Unit  Beauty  Hath 
instantly  soothes  a  roughened  or  sunburned  skin. 


...AS  A  MOONLIT  POOL 

When  you  come  in  tired,  dusty  or  sunburned  —  relax  in  a  tepid  bath  with 
Linit  dissolved  in  the  water.  The  delightful  effect  is  instant  —  almost  magical. 
Fatigue  is  forgotten.  The  rough  touch  of  the  wind  and  burn  of  the  sun  is  al- 
layed by  the  soothing  effect  of  this  refreshing  bath.  After  the  Linit  bath,  your 
skin  feels  soft  and  smooth  and  there  is  no  damp,  sticky  feeling  to  your  body. 
Why  not  try  the  Linit  Beauty  Bath  before  retiring  tonight!'  Notice  what  sooth- 
ing relaxation  it  affords  your  entire  body.  LINIT  is  sold  by  your  grocer. 


Don't  overlook  the  directions  on  the  Linit  package  .  .  . 
recommending  Linit  for  starching.  Linit  makes  even  ordi- 
nary cotton  fabrics  look  and  feel  like  linen. 
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Toilet  odors  are  a  sign  of  insanitation. 
Germs  are  breeding  there.  You  must  take 
extra  sanitary  precautions  in  hot  weather. 
Keep  the  toilet  bowl  spotlessly  clean  and 
safe  with  Sani-Flush.  Save  yourself  unneces- 
eary  scrubbing  and  scouring. 

Just  sprinkle  a  little  of  this  odorless 
powder  in  the  bowl.  (Follow  directions  on 
the  can.)  Flush  the  toilet  and  the  job  is 
done.  Spots  and  stains  vanish.  The  porce- 
lain glistens  like  new.  The  concealed  trap, 
under  the  toilet,  is  purified  and  safe.  Sani- 
Flush  is  quick  and  thorough  ...  cannot 
injure  plumbing.  It  is  also  effective  for  clean- 
ing automobile  radiators  (directions  on  can). 
Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  hardware,  and  five- 
and-ten-cent  stores — 25  and  10  cent  sizes. 
The  Hygienic  Products  Co., 
Canton,  Ohio. 


Saiii-Flush  ^ 

CLEANS  TOILET  BOWLS  WITHOUT  SCOURING 


tVhiielfouSeap 

'Here's  a  new  way  to  fade  out  freckles 
quickly  and  gently  while  you  sleep.  Simply  apply 
Nad inola  Freckle  Cream  at  bedtime.  You  see  wonder- 
ful results  usually  in  5  to  10  days.  Freckles  disappear, 
your  skin  is  cleared,  freshened,  becomes  satin-smooth. 
Nadinola  Freckle  Cream  is  guaranteed  by  a  famous 
laboratory  with  over  36  years'  experience  in  skin 
treatment.  Only  60c  at  toilet  counters;  10c  size  at 
Ten  Cent  Stores.  •  Or  send  a  dime  for  trial  package  to 
NADINOLA,  Box  153,  Paris,  Tenn. 

NADINOLA  TyucMtCteam 


Switch*?-, 

ZIP 

CREAM  DEODORANT 


MORE  FOR  YOUR RM 
THE  BEST  TO  BE  HAD 


tor 
overcoming 
BODY 
ODORS. 


Wdl  Radio  <?kanje  Mae  U/elt? 


THE  BEST  TO  Bt  offending 
Gives  complete  '^"ifasting.  Harmless  to 


(Continued  from  page  23) 


manent  in  them.  And  Mae  looks  always 
to  the  future. 

Pictures  in  England?  It's  the  fashion- 
able stunt  for  Hollywood  personalities 
today.  Since  Helen  Vinson  went  over 
for  last  season's  social  season  at  Jubilee 
time,  found  Fred  Perry  and  married  him, 
while  being  paid  a  huge  sum  for  making 
pictures,  all  of  Hollywood  would  like  to 
make  one  or  more  pictures  in  England ! 

But  I  have  just  returned  from  London 
and  Mae  is  not  popular  there.  The  Eng- 
lishman does  not  understand  her  type  of 
humor.  He  does  not  consider  her  vulgar. 
He  doesn't  understand  her  well  enough 
to  know  whether  or  not  she  is  vulgar ! 
If  an  English  company  signed  Mae  it 
would  be  for  one  picture  and  for  Ameri- 
can release.  Our  shrewd,  money-making 
cousin,  across  the  waters,  would  want 
proof  of  how  much  money  she  would  make 
for  him.  And  Mae  is  as  shrewd  as  her 
cousin — so  I  doubt  if  she  will  sail.  Be- 
sides, she  told  me  she  is  a  bad  sailor ! 

Radio ! 

All,  there,  we  come  to  the  great  present 
and  future  field  of  entertainment.  Mae 
told  me  that  she  preferred  motion  pic- 
tures to  the  stage  because  she  could 
reach  so  many  more  people.  Her  greatest 
audience  in  the  world  is  upon  the  air. 
At  the  height  of  her  popularity  she  re- 
fused the  highest  price  ever  offered  for 
an  air  appearance — including  Will  Rogers' 
$5,000  for  a  few  moments  and  Eddie  Can- 
tor's weekly  $12,000,  from  which  he  pays 
his  aids. 

Why  did  she  refuse  it? 

Because  she  knoii's  she  will  have  to 
make  a  new  Mae  West  for  radio.  We 
have  few  women  in  America  more  clever 
than  our  subtle,  hard-working  Mae.  She 
feared  radio  when  these  offers  were  made 
her.  She  knew  it  might  take  her  for  a 
long,  slick  toboggan  ride — one  from  which 
she  might  not  easily  recover. 

At  that  time,  Mae  was  starring  her 
curves,  her  walk,  the  come-hither  look  in 
her  eyes — as  well  as  her  voice.  If  she 
went  on  the  air,  she  would  have  the  use 
of  voice  only.  It  meant  acquiring  a  new 
technique — and  she  had  no  time  to  de- 
velop it  since  she  was  working  continual- 
ly, either  acting  or  writing  her  scenarios. 
It  also  meant  producing  a  new  kind  of 
script. 

Motion  pictures  are  written  and  acted, 
primarily,  for  the  eye;  air  performances 
are  given  for  the  ear.  Mae  had  insisted 
upon  curves,  for  motion  pictures,  because 
she  believed  the  men  of  the  world  liked 
to  look  at  them.  I  remember  when  Holly- 
wood tried  to  force  her  to  lose  them.  She 
had  made  one  picture,  when  the  Holly- 
wood bosses  ordered  :  "Lose  twenty  pounds." 
Mae  was  new  to  Hollywood.  She  thought 
they  understood  their  business.  Mae  went 
on  a  diet.  What  a  diet !  "I  love  to  eat," 
she  told  me,  nibbling  with  distaste  at  a 
lettuce  leaf.  "I  adore  it.  But  if  I  must 
lose  twenty  pounds,  I  must.  If  I  gave 
up  love,  I  guess  I  can  give  up  eating!" 

She  lost  them.  Then  she  looked  at  her- 
self in  a  mirror.  "And  I  didn't  like  what 
I  saw,"  she  told  me.    "Xot  a  little  bit ! 


Why,  Mae  West  was  gone !  Mae  West 
stood  for  a  woman  with  curves.  These 
bean  poles  we  have  today  for  women — 
they  aren't  healthy !  A  man  doesn't  like 
them.  They  don't  make  healthy  mothers. 
The  world  likes  me  as  I  was.  I'm  going 
back  to  what  I  was.  I'm  going  to  be  the 
little  gal  the  boys  like!" 

She  did.  And  she  became  the  most 
come-hither  woman  in  pictures. 

Naturally  her  voice  had  the  same  se- 
ductive quality  as  her  figure.  When  Mae 
says :  "Come  up  and  see  me  sometime," 
she  says  it  with  several  meanings.  Most 
women  formerly  used  that  expression  at 
least  once  daily  and  thought  nothing  of 
it.  But  today  when  one  of  us  says  it  to 
a  man,  we  feel  ourselves  blushing  because 
we  remember  the  meaning  Mae  has  given 
to  it  by  the  very  manner  in  which  she 
says  it. 

I  remember  the  time  her  publicity  de- 
partment wanted  her  to  have  some  pic- 
tures taken  in  a  gingham  apron,  working 
in  a  kitchen.  In  telling  me  about  it,  she 
said :  "The  only  time  I've  ever  been  in 
a  kitchen,  is  to  pass  through  it  to  meet 
some  man  on  the  back  porch !"  A  simple 
statement,  but  not  simple  as  Mae  said  it. 
That  back  porch  became  everything  from 
a  rose-covered  arbor  to  a  boudoir.  We 
were  sitting  in  an  office :  she  wore  a  hat 
with  face  veil,  hiding  her  expression.  So 
her  voice  gave  the  statement  its  signifi- 
cance. 

But  would  such  a  statement  go  over  on 
the  air?  Could  she  pass  the  censors?  Re- 
member that  as  many  censors  as  there  are 
in  motion  pictures,  there  are  many  more 
in  radio.  For  each  one  of  us  is  an  in- 
dividual censor.  We  can  turn  off  our 
dials  at  will.  Furthermore,  we  radio  cen- 
sors write  more  letters  than  any  other 
audience.  While  we  must  pay  a  nice  little 
price  to  see  her  in  a  picture,  it  wouli!  cost 
nothing  for  us  to  listen  to  Mae.  Three 
cents  for  a  letter  to  tell  her  how  good  or 
how  bad  she  is !  And  Mae  wouldn't  en- 
joy having  thousands  of  us  write  her  about 
how  bad  she  is.  "I  have  always  been  tops. 
I  always  must  be.  When  I'm  not — then 
I'll  retire!"  she  told  me. 

Can  she  be  tops  in  radio? 

I  think  she  can.  I  have  faith  in  our 
Mae.  Terrific  faith.  I  have  studied  her 
career  since  she  began  shaking  her  pow- 
der-covered body  in  a  Brooklyn  vaude- 
ville theatre  as  she  had  seen  Eva  Tan- 
guay  shake  hers.  I  have  known  her  per- 
sonally many  years.  And  Mae  has  a  way 
of  climbing  over  every  obstacle.  Remem- 
ber when  the  newspapers  of  Xew  York 
City  refused  to  carry  her  advertisements 
for  Sex,  the  play  in  which  she  created  a 
sensation?  The  theatre  managers  begged 
her  to  change  the  name.  She  refused. 
"Sex  is  life,"  she  told  them.  "Do  you 
want  to  change  the  dictionary? 

"We'll  show  them  about  advertise- 
ments," she  slurred  and  covered  the  city 
with  placards. 

She  told  me :  "I  didn't  trust  anyone  else 
to  attend  to  them.  I  took  a  car  and  drove 
all  over  town,  each  Sunday,  to  see  if  they 
were  where  I  had  ordered  them." 
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Colorinse  truly  glorifies 
woman  s  crowning  glory 
This  harmless  vegetable 
coloring  compound  magi- 
cally rinses  youth  into  your 
hair  and  leaves  it  lovely, 
clean,  lustrous.  Gives  to 
any  hair  the  gleaming, glam- 
ourous  highlights  of  its 
r  own  natural  color.  A.nd 
Colorinse  is  easily  re- 
moved— a  shampoo  is  all 
that  s  necessary. 

1  Q  f  for  a  package  containing  2  rinses  at  all  J  and  10 
■  v      cent  store.  Select  your  proper  color  from  The  Nestle 
Shade  Selector  prominently  displayed  on  counters. 


Hands  can  be  slender,  idle,  active  or  relaxed  .  .  . 
but  really  beautiful  and  poised  to  the  finger  tips.  To 
keep  them  always  poised,  use  Wigder  Manicure  Aids. 
Wigder  Nail  Files  are  specially  Triple  Cut  with  even, 
fast-cutting  teeth  for  smooth  and  fast-filing  so  as  not 
to  jar  the  nails.  The  Improved  Cleaner  Point,  a 
Wigder  feature,  conforms  to  the  finger  nails  and 
enables  you  to  clean  easily  and  quickly.  On  sale  at 
drug  and  5  and  10  cent  stores. 


Aitf  Man 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


Benny  Fields  is  co-starred  with  Fannie  Brice  in  the  Ziegfeld  Follies. 


Only  it  was  neither  his  talent  nor  his 
ability  that  made  me  suddenly  feel  as  if 
nothing  in  the  world  mattered  except 
that  man  singing  out  there  on  the  floor. 

I  found  myself  leaning  across  the  table 
and  staring  at  him,  like  a  kid  seeing  her 
matinee  idol  for  the  first  time — and  Benny 
recognized  me  and  the  first  thing  I  knew 
he'd  swung  into  Melancholy  Baby,  the 
song  I'd  sung  so  much  I  sort  of  looked 
upon  it  as  my  particular  property. 

He  grinned  then  and  flipped  a  salute 
at  me  but  he  wasn't  grinning  when  we 
were  introduced.  There  was  something 
in  his  eyes  and  something  in  his  voice 
that  made  the  room  suddenly  spin  around 
me.  For  I  could  see  it  was  the  same  way 
with  Benny  as  it  was  with  me.  We  were 
in  love. 

But,  even  feeling  that  way,  he  shook 
his  head  when  I  asked  him  to  join  my 
act  and  said  he  couldn't  leave  his  part- 
ners. I  found  myself  loving  him  more 
than  ever  for  that — and  so  I  took  the 
three  of  them,  to  get  Benny ! 

I'll  never  forget  the  night  we  opened 
in  New  York.  Monday  night  at  the  Pal- 
ace always  had  been  like  Old  Home  week 
for  me,  with  personal  friends  and  all  the 
other  friends  I'd  never  met,  out  there  in 
the  audience,  making  me  feel  so  warm 
and  welcome.  But  this  was  the  most 
wonderful  evening  I'd  ever  had  there,  be- 
cause it  was  taking  Benny  right  into  its 
grand  old  heart,  too. 

It  was  about  a  year  after  that  the  four 
of  us  were  having  dinner  one  night  and 
Benny  Davis  sort  of  cleared  his  throat 
and  told  Benny  that  he  and  Jack  were 
leaving  the  act. 

"You've  weakened  the  act,  making  a 
place  for  us  in  it,"  he  said.  "We're  just 
excess  baggage.    It's  time  you  and  Blos- 


som were  going  it  alone." 

Benny  tried  to  argue  with  them,  but 
those  friends  of  his  were  just  as  loyal  as 
he  was  and  so  when  we  signed  our  con- 
tracts for  that  year  it  was  as  a  double. 

There  were  grand  years  ahead  of  us. 
Happy,  prosperous  years.  Years  that 
swept  us  along  with  them  to  Europe  and 
to  that  morning  in  Paris  .  .  .  and  then 
changed  suddenly  into  years  that  knew 
fear  and  poverty  and  all  the  things  we; 
had  thought  never  could  happen  to  us, 

It's  funny,  though,  when  a  thing  is  over, 
no  matter  how  horrible  it's  been,  you  find 
it  has  brought  its  blessings,  too.  Tho: 
other  years  brought  Benny  and  me  closer 
in  a  new  way.  There  were  the  two  of  us, 
standing  up  against  the  whole  world.  A 
man  and  woman  have  to  pay  a  big  price 
to  get  that  sort  of  closeness. 

Well,  we  paid  the  price.  But  it  brought 
us  other  things,  too.  Sweet  things,  it's 
hard  to  put  in  words.  Such  as  Benny, 
calling  me  "Mamma"  now,  instead  of 
"Baby,"  the  way  he  used  to.  And  m< 
liking  it  better  than  that  other  pet  name, 
even.  And  looking  deep  into  his  heai 
and  finding  a  frightened  little  boy  the 
And  finding  a  man  there,  too,  squarii 
his  shoulders  at  the  whole  world  for  me 

After  that  first  shock  in  Paris  we  gol 
our  second  wind  and  I  wasn't  even 
gretting  the  hats  and  dresses  and  third 
I'd  bought  without  a  thought.  We  still 
had  money  enough  to  see  us  through  foi 
a  few  months  and  after  the  cable  from 
our  broker  we  knew  exactly  where  we 
stood,  which  was  exactly  nowhere.  But 
we'd  get  to  work  as  soon  as  we  reached 
New  York  and  start  saving  for  the  future 
again.  Only  for  a  while  it  seemed  as  if 
there  wasn't  going  to  be  any  work — or 
any  future ! 
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For  Benny  got  a  bad  cold  coming  over 
on  the  boat  and  when  he  reached  New 
York — well,  it  was  weeks  before  the  doc- 
tors would  give  me  any  hope  at  all.  After- 
wards we  went  to  Lake  Placid  and  I 
could  see  Benny  was  worrying  about  the 
money  it  was  taking  to  stay  at  the  hotel, 
so  I  said :  "Forget  it,  Benny.  Let's  have 
fun  spending  it.  Since  when  have  we  to 
stop  and  think  about  spending  a  few  dol- 
lars? Let's  make  this  a  vacation  and 
have  fun !" 

I  suppose  I  remember  that  so  well  be- 
cause it  was  the  first  time  I  had  had  to 
pick  up  Benny's  spirits. 

It  was  grand  seeing  Benny  growing 
strong  again,  getting  brown  and  healthy 
from  the  sun,  and  in  no  time  at  all  he  was 
his  old  self  again  and  we  felt  like  a  mil- 
lion dollars  when  we  walked  down  Broad- 
way. 

But  it  wasn't  Broadway.  It  was  a 
street  we'd  never  known  before.  A 
frightening  street  .  .  . 

One  day  Benny  came  home  sort  of  ex- 
cited. 

"It's  radio  that's  licked  us,"  he  said. 
"But  don't  worry,  baby,  we're  going  to 
catch  it  by  the  tail  and  spin  it  over  our 
heads !" 

Radio!  Of  course!  That  was  the  solu- 
tion !  It  seemed  awfully  easy  then.  Only 
it  wasn't.  We  saw  people.  Just  a  little 
condescendingly,  at  first,  I  must  admit, 
because  we  thought  that  any  program 
would  jump  at  the  chance  of  getting  Blos- 
som Seeley  and  Benny  Fields.  After  all, 
weren't  we  Palace  headliners?  Hadn't 
we  been  Broadway  names  for  years? 

I  can't  count  the  times  we  were  close  to 
signing  contracts.  Looking  back  at  it 
now,  I  see  a  succession  of  days  with  hope 
starting  every  one  of  them  and  defeat 
finishing  them  up.  We  humbled  ourselves. 
Spread  ourselves  like  a  mat  in  front  of 
the  door  of  radio.  We  were  the  Welcome 
on  that  mat,  but  nobody  realized  it  then ! 

We  weren't  getting  any  place  and  one 
day  we  packed  and  left  for  Hollywood.  It 
looked  as  if  happy  days  had  come  again. 
The  Paramount  Theatre  there  booked  us 
for  a  week  and  I  was  optioned  for  an  Ed 
Wynn  picture.  Then  Daryll  Zanuck  saw 
my  test  and,  since  Lilyan  Tashman  was 
ill,  gave  me  her  place  in  a  picture. 

Things  were  looking  up  again  for  Blos- 
som Seeley.  But  what  about  Benny  Fields? 
Musicals  were  temporarily  out  in  Holly- 
wood and  there  was  no  place  for  him. 

Maybe  it  was  because  he  was  so  grand 
about  it  all,  standing  aside  and  cheering 
me  on.  Maybe  it  was  just  because  he  was 
Benny,  the  man  I  loved,  but  anyway,  what- 
ever it  was,  I  couldn't  take  my  chance  at 
the  expense  of  his.  The  day  the  picture 
was  finished  we  took  the  train  back  to 
New  York. 

Benny  never  got  the  idea  of  radio  out 
of  his  head.  In  those  days  there  weren't 
the  big  Broadway  names  on  the  air  that 
there  are  today.  But  Benny  was  looking 
ahead.  Was  seeing  Radio  as  it  was  going 
to  be.  The  way  Mondays  used  to  be  at 
the  Palace  with  all  the  Personalities  we 
loved  jamming  the  bill. 

We  got  awfully  excited,  talking  about  it 
on  the  train,  planning,  building  a  new 
act  for  the  air.  But  the  same  old  locked 
door  was  waiting  for  us.  We  hadn't 
found  the  key  yet  .  .  . 

Months  went  by  and  our  money  went 


THE  girl  who  gets  the  invita- 
tions is  the  girl  who  knows 
how  to  please  the  men! 

She  takes  great  pains  to  learn  their 
likes  and  their  dislikes. 

One  of  the  first  things  she  learns  is 
that  nothing  so  quickly  prejudices  a  man 
against  a  girl  as  the  ugly  odor  of  under- 
arm perspiration  on  her  clothing  and 
her  person. 

And  so  she  runs  no  risk  of  this  danger. 
For  she  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  avoid 
— with  Mum! 

Just  half  a  minute  is  all  you  need  to 
use  this  dainty  deodorant  cream.  Then 
you're  safe  for  the  whole  day! 

Another  thing  you'll  like — use  Mum 
any  time,  even  after  you're  dressed.  For 
it's  harmless  to  clothing. 

It's  soothing  to  the  skin,  too — so 
soothing  you  can  use  it  right  after 
shaving  your  underarms. 


MUM 


Mum,  you  know,  doesn't  prevent 
natural  perspiration.  But  it  does  pre- 
vent every  trace  of  perspiration  odor. 
And  how  important  that  is!  Use  Mum 
daily  and  you'll  never  be  uninvited 
because  of  personal  unpleasantness. 

Bristol-Myers,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 


ANOTHER  WAY  MUM  HELPS 

is  on  sanitary  napkins.  Use 
it  for  this  and  you'll  never 
have  to  worry  about  this 
cause  of  unpleasantness. 


takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 
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YOU  RE  FUSSY 
*  ABOUT 
LIPSTICK 


UJHHT  RBOUT 
YOUR 

Tmcum 

POUIDER? 


Be  as  fussy  about  Talcum 
Powder  as  you  are  of  any 
cosmetic.  Insist  on 
LANDER'S  BLENDED 
TALCUM,  nothingpurer! 
Take  your  pick  of  our  5 
Exclusive  Double- Blends 

Lilacs  &  Roses 
Lavender  &  Pine 
Sweet  Pea  &  Gardenia 
Orchids  &  Orange 

Blossom 
Carnation  &  Lily  0' 

the  Valley 

Each  blend  protected 
by  U.  S.  copyright 

JL  AT  DIME 
y  STORES 


10 


Lcvrvd  er 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


P.  S.  Get  all  the  features  of  a  dollar  lipstick  for  10c!  Ask 
for  the  new  LANDER'S  PERMANENT  TRIPLE  INDELI- 
BLE SWIVEL  LIPSTICK..made  with  a  cold  cream  base! 


Burns,  Blisters, 
Scratches,  etc. 
To  relieve  soreness- 
hasten  healing  — help 
prevent  infection  — apply 
at  once,  mild, reliable  - 


Sample  Free.  Resinol,  Dept. 9F,  Balto.  Md. 


Brush  Away 

GRAY 
HAIR 

AND  LOOK.  10 
YEARS  YOUNGER 


NOW,  without  any  risk,  you 
can  tint  those  streaks  or 
patches  of  gray  or  faded  hair 
to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde, 
brown  or  black.  A  small  brush 
and  BROWN  ATONE  does  it. 
Prove  it — by  applying  a  little 
of  thi3  famous  tint  to  a  lock 
of  your  own  hair. 

Used  and  approved — for 
over  twenty-four  years. 
BROWNATONE  is  safe. 
Guaranteed  harmless  for  tint- 
ing gray  hair.  Active  coloring 
agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair. 
Is  economical  and  lasting — will  not  wash  out.  Sim- 
ply retouch  as  the  new  gray  appears.  Imparts  rich, 
beautiful  color  with  amazing  speed.  Just  brush  or 
comb  it  in.  Shades:  "Blonde  to  Medium  Brown" 
and  "Dark  Brown  to  Black"  cover  every  need. 

BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 
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with  it.  We  had  moved  from  our  hotel 
to  one  cheap  hotel  after  another,  to  won- 
dering where  our  next  meal  was  coming 
from.  We  thought  we'd  hit  low  before.  * 
Now  we  were  beginning  to  find  out  there's 
always  a  lower  low  and  a  lower  one.  .  .  . 

Finally,  in  desperation,  I  borrowed 
enough  money  to  take  me  back  to  Holly- 
wood. But  when  the  time  came  I  couldn't 
leave  Benny.  Even  though  it  meant  a 
new  chance  and  a  new  stake,  I  couldn't 
go.  We'd  always  shared  everything  to- 
gether and  we  were  going  to  share  this. 

So  we  went  to  Chicago  instead.  To  Chi- 
cago and  all  the  new  hopes  and  all  the 
new  disappointments.  To  the  days  when 
we  ate  peanuts  and  the  days  when  we  ate 
nothing.  To  the  dingy  little  night  club 
there  that  offered  us  a  job  and  that  Benny 
took  on  alone. 

"Blossom  Seeley  isn't  singing  in  a  cheap 
bar,"  he  told  me  and  he  was  so  mad  he 
sort  of  choked  on  the  words. 

But  Benny  Fields  sang  there.  And 
Benny  Fields  sang  in  other  places  like  it, 
too.  They  were  small  places,  cheap  places, 
that  folded  up  one  after  the  other,  but 
Benny  went  on  just  the  same,  trying  to 
find  a  place  for  both  of  us  in  this  new 
strange  world. 

But  there  was  that  closeness  building 
itself  around  us  all  the  time.  It  got  so 
that  I  could  tell  what  had  happened  to 
him  that  day  just  by  hearing  his  step  on 
the  stairs  at  night,  by  the  way  his  key 
turned  in  the  lock.  And  somehow  when 
the  door  opened  and  he  stood  there,  it 
wasn't  hard  to  smile  at  all. 

There  was  that  Christmas  morning  when 
Benny's  lips  twisted  at  the  sight  of  his 
sock  hanging  from  the  bedpost  with  pop- 
corn spilling  out  of  it  and  he  put  his  arms 
around  me  and  sang :  "1  Can't  Give  You 
Anything  But  Love,  Baby,"  in  a  way  that 
song  has  never  been  sung  before.  And 
I'm  not  excepting  the  Palace,  either. 
Somehow  that  was  the  most  beautiful 
present  even  Benny  has  ever  given  me. 

And  there  was  the  time  we  thought  we 
were  all  set  again,  when  we  had  an  offer 
from  a  smart  night  club  that  was  opening 
in  Kansas  City.  But  when  we  got  there 
Benny  was  desperately  sick  with  flu — and 
when  the  doctor  came,  he  said  he'd  have 
to  go  to  the  hospital. 

I  couldn't  send  Benny  to  the  hospital. 
His  eyes  were  begging  me  not  to  let  him 
go  there  all  alone.  I  was  awfully  fright- 
ened then.  We  had  friends  in  Chicago 
and  I  felt  that  if  I  could  only  get  him 
back  there,  everything  was  going  to  be 
all  right  again. 

The  doctor  finally  consented  to  letting 
him  go  and  Charlie  Thorpe,  who's  been 
our  accompanist  for  years  and  is  with 
Benny  today,  helped  me  to  bundle  him 
up  and  get  him  on  to  the  train  and  into 
the  drawing-room  we  couldn't  afford. 

Ever  since  we'd  been  in  Chicago  we 
had  been  hoping  for  a  chance  to  get  into 
the  Chez  Paree,  an  ultra  smart  night  club. 
Twice  it  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to 
make  it,  but  something  always  happened. 
Benny  wasn't  even  thinking  of  it  any  more. 
When  he  got  over  the  flu  he  started  work- 
ing in  a  little  club  that  had  just  opened. 
It  didn't  pay  much.  Enough  for  a  cheap 
room,  for  food,  for  the  radio  he  bought 
for  my  birthday. 

Then  one  night  when  Benny  was  dress- 
ing to  go  to  the  club,  I  turned  on  the 


radio.  A  news  commentator  was  on  and 
as  we  listened  he  announced  that  the  little 
club  had  just  been  raided  and  closed. 

It  was  that  old  last  straw! 

Something  snapped  in  me  then  and  I 
began  tearing  off  my  dress. 

"Get  into  your  dress  suit,  Benny.  I'm 
putting  on  that  grand  dress  I  bought  in 
Paris.  The  one  I've  never  had  a  chance 
to  wear.  We're  going  to  the  Chez  Paree!" 

Benny  thought  I'd  suddenly  gone  crazy. 
We  had  one  five-dollar  bill  left  in  the 
world  and  here  I  was  wanting  to  go  to 
one  of  the  most  expensive  places  in  Chi- 
cago. But  when  he  saw  that  I  meant  it, 
he  smiled  and  said:  "Sure,  Blossom. 
Anything  you  say." 

Mike  Fritzell,  who  is  loved  by  all  show 
people,  is  part  owner  of  the  place  and  he 
came  over  to  our  table  with  a  big  smile 
and  welcome.  But  as  much  as  I  adore 
that  dear  friend  of  ours,  I  wasn't  going 
to  mince  words  then. 

"Listen,  Mike,"  I  said.  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  Benny  Fields? 
You  need  him  as  much  as  he  needs  you ! 
Your  show  is  crying  for  a  personality  like 
him.    Put  him  to  work  here!'' 

I  knew  Mike  had  been  wanting  Benny, 
but  he  didn't  have  full  say  about  the  tal- 
ent. But  he  smiled  and  patted  me  on  the 
shoulder  and  then  he  turned  to  Benny. 

"Come  on  over  and  see  me  tomorrow," 
he  said.  "Harry  Richman  is  coming  here 
in  ten  days.  Maybe  you  can  fill  in,  in  the 
mean  time." 

Somehow  I  knew  then  that  everything 
was  going  to  be  all  right,  but  we  had  been 
fooled  so  often  I  didn't  quite  dare  to  hope. 
But  the  next  night  when  Benny  sang  and 
the  place  went  mad  over  him  I  knew  he 
was  set. 

That  night  we  both  broke  down.  We 
could  break  down,  now  that  everything 
was  going  to  be  okay  again.  It  was  all 
right  to  break  down  over  good  luck ! 

Funny,  isn't  it,  how  simply  things  come 
after  years  of  waiting  and  hoping?  That 
engagement  at  the  Chez  Paree  led  direct- 
ly to  Abe  Lyman  and  the  Hollyivood 
Restaurant  here  in  New  York,  to  Benny 
Field's  contract  on  the  radio  and  his  star- 
ring place  on  the  popular  Ziegfeld  Follies 
of  the  air,  for  which  Abe  is  responsible. 
I  am  glad  to  say  this,  because  so  many 
people  have  been  taking  the  bows  for  it. 

Since  we've  been  back  I've  had  offers  to 
sing.  Grand  offers.  But  I'm  going  to 
wait  awhile.  To  stand  by  until  Benny 
really  gets  his  success  legs  under  him 
again.  Until  he  gets  the  realization  that 
everything  is  all  right  again.  After  all, 
those  last  years  were  a  lifetime! 

Sometimes  I  choke  up  when  I  see 
Benny  Fields  out  there  on  the  floor,  bet- 
ter than  he's  ever  been  before.  For  all 
those  tilings  that  have  happened  to  him 
are  a  part  of  his  voice  now,  a  part  of 
every  song  he  sings.  And  behind  him  I 
see  Mondays  at  the  Palace  and  the  Broad- 
way we  used  to  know  .  .  .  And  an  Octo- 
ber morning  in  Paris  .  .  .  And  the  time 
he  was  sick  in  Kansas  City  .  .  .  And  his 
feet  dragging,  ever  so  little,  when  he  had 
to  come  home  and  tell  me  something  else 
had  fallen  through  .  .  . 

And  then  I  cry  like  a  fool,  because  that 
man  singing  out  there,  twirling  his  cane 
as  if  he'd  never  had  a  care  in  his  life,  is 
my  man — my  Benny!  Silly,  isn't  it?  The 
happiest  woman  in  the  world  crying! 
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Lindbergh  ransom  was  paid.  The  telephone 
rang  and  when  I  answered,  I  recognized 
Lindbergh's  thin,  rather  high-pitched  voice. 

"This  is  Colonel  Lindbergh  speaking," 
the  voice  said.  "I've  just  paid  the  ransom 
for  my  boy  and  I  want  to  know  if  you 
have  the  serial  numbers  on  the  bills.  If 
you  have,  I  want  to  ask  you  not  to  broad- 
cast them." 

There  was  infinite  weariness,  infinite 
tragedy  in  the  tones  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
voice.  It  was  the  voice  of  a  heart-broken 
father,  for  whom  everything  else  in  the 
world  had  faded  away  except  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  loss  of  his  son.  My  heart  felt 
as  though  it  were  smashed  into  a  thousand 
bits,  as  I  imagined  myself  and  millions  of 
other  American  fathers  in  the  place  of 
this  bitterly-torn,  heroic  pawn  of  fate. 
As  long  as  I  live,  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  for- 
get Lindbergh's  brief  sentence  over  the 
telephone. 

But  let  us  skip  for  a  moment  to  the 
blinding  white  sands  and  gorgeous  blue 
skies  of  Bermuda.  I  was  sent  down  there 
by  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  in 
1932  to  "cover"  Dr.  William  Beebe's  first 
plunge  into  the  sea  in  the  bathysphere. 
That  assignment  was  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  I  have  ever  had.  On  the  day  of 
the  big  event,  all  of  us  connected  with 
the  experiment  were  in  a  state  of  fever- 


ish excitement.  Here  was  an  unknown 
sphere  of  research  about  to  be  opened  to 
mankind.  We  did  not,  therefore,  believe 
that  Dr.  Beebc  knew  what  he  was  talking 
about  when  he  shouted  to  us :  "Boys,  don't 
pull  me  up.  Let  me  down — let  me  down!" 
He  had  been  lowered  almost  1700  feet  into 
the  ocean,  and  was  still  being  lowered ! 
We  thought  he  was  just  excited.  But 
afterward  he  explained  to  us  that,  at 
that  great  depth,  since  there  is  no  light 
and  all  colors  of  the  spectrum  are  lost,  he 
was  amazed  suddenly  to  discover  that  light 
was  being  recorded  again  on  his  spectro- 
scope. The  only  reason  he  could  find  for 
that  was  that,  instead  of  being  lowered, 
he  was  being  pulled  up  again  to  the  sur- 
face. Then  it  dawned  on  him  that  he  had 
penetrated  to  a  depth  in  the  ocean  which 
was  so  thick  with  phosphorescent  fish  that 
the  light  from  their  bodies  made  the  water 
bright  enough  to  record  light. 

Of  the  artists  I  have  come  to  know  well 
through  the  years,  Jessica  Dragonette  is 
one  of  my  favorites.  She  is  a  very  fine  per- 
son and — here's  something  most  people 
don't  realize,  she's  a  very  shy  creature,  the 
most  timid  woman  I  ever  have  known  in 
my  life.  The  reserved  and  rather  formal 
front  she  puts  on  is  to  hide  that  timidity.  I 
remember  that  we  had  been  working  to- 
gether on  the  air  for  three  and  a  half 


years  before  she  called  me  by  my  first 
name.  When  she  slipped  one  day  and 
addressed  me  as  "Ford,"  she  blushed  like 
a  school-girl.  She  exerts  tremendous  will- 
power to  make  herself  remain  calm  during 
her  broadcasts.  Though  she  is  a  remark- 
able picture  of  composure  when  she  faces 
the  microphone,  her  hands  always  are  icy- 
cold  and  she  is  tense  until  the  last  note  of 
her  song  is  off  the  air. 

Rudy  Vallee  is  another  artist  whom  I 
number  among  my  top  favorites.  I'm  crazy 
about  the  guy.  He  has  one  of  the  finest 
minds  of  anyone  I  know.  He's  truly  edu- 
cated and  has  a  delightful  personality. 
I'll  answer  your  question  right  now,  before 
you  ask  it.  No,  I  don't  think  he's  conceited. 
His  fault-finders  do.  He  impresses  me  as 
a  man  who  has  a  job  to  do,  knows  that  he 
knows  how  to  do  it  and  always  has  a 
sure  touch.  If  they  want  to  call  that  con- 
ceit, let  them. 

I'll  never  forget  the  first  time  I  heard 
Vallee  sing.  I  was  program  director  at 
WHAS,  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  In  those 
days,  WEAF  was  just  being  built  into  a 
network,  and  George  McCelland,  who  was 
in  charge,  was  trying  very  hard  to  in- 
terest the  member  stations  in  New  York 
talent.  One  day  he  said  to  me :  "There's 
a  boy  singing  in  a  New  York  night  club 
who's  knocking  the  women  dead.  He's  sen- 
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i'm  happily  married  now!  my  husband  always 
compliments  me  on  my  personal  daintiness! 
but  the  compliments  really  should  go 
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TATTOO 
YOUR  LIPS 

with  a  glamorous  South  Sea  red  that's 
transparent,  pasteless,  highly  indelible 


lips . . .  Tattoo 
instead  of  lipstick!  Vibrant,  ex- 
citing South  Sea  color  .  .  .  lus- 
cious and  appealing  instead  of  "just 
red!"  Transparent  and  pasteless  in- 
stead of  opaque  and  pasty.  Softening  to 
lips  instead  of  drying.  Tattoo!  Put  it  on 
...  let  it  set ..  .  wipe  it  off.  Only  the 
color  stays.  Tattoo  your  lips!  Never 
be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  perfection 
of  Tattoo.  Test  all  five  of  Tattoo's 
thrilling  shades  on  your  own  skin  at  the 
Tattoo  Color  Selector  displayed  in  your 
favorite  store.  Tattoo,  $1  everywhere. 
coral  . . .  exotic  .  .  .  natural  .  . . 
pastel  hawaiian 
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sational — why   don't  you   try   him  out?" 

Well,  I  thought  it  wouldn't  do  any  harm 
to  give  him  a  trial,  so  I  booked  the  singer 
immediately.  During  his  program,  I  went 
to  the  telephone  and  called  Mr.  McCelland. 

"Say,  George,"  I  said.  "What  do  you 
mean,  that  man's  a  sensation?  Why,  he's 
just  a  guy  singing  through  his  nose!" 

With  that,  I  hung  up  the  telephone  and 
gave  the  order  to  cancel  Rudy  Vallee  at 
VVHAS.  But,  afterward,  I  began  think- 
ing it  over.  The  fellow  must  have  some- 
thing, I  reasoned,  to  have  caused  such  a 
panic  among  the  women.  I  decided  to 
listen  to  him  again.  Something  about  his 
soft,  effortless  style  at  the  microphone, 
that  I  had  overlooked  before,  convinced 
me  he  was  a  sensation !  I  booked  him 
for  the  next  night.  Since  then,  I've  been 
a  number-one  Rudy  Vallee  fan. 

Among  the  top-notch  artists  on  the  air, 
I  think  Helen  Jepson  is  one  of  the  love- 
liest, and  greatly  deserving  of  credit  for 
her  fine  work  and  rapid  rise  to  stardom. 
Her  husband,  George  Possell,  is  a  well- 
known  flautist  and  they  have  an  ideally 
happy  home  life.  About  five  years  ago, 
George  and  I  were  working  together  on 
an  NBC  program.  George  was  a  con- 
firmed bachelor.  One  evening  he  came  in, 
beaming  from  ear  to  ear. 

"Ford,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  get  mar- 
ried." 

"Go  on,"  I  kidded  him,  never  dreaming 
he  was  serious.  "Where  did  you  find  the 
woman  with  two  million  dollars?" 

"She  hasn't  got  a  cent.     She's  just  a 
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voice  student,  but  she's  the  finest  girl  in 
the  world,  and,  what  a  voice !  She'll  be 
famous  some  day — you  wait  and  see !" 

I  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  After  Helen's 
marriage,  she  found  stardom  on  Paul 
Whiteman's  hour,  soon  followed  by  a  con- 
tract at  the  Metropolitan.  I  was  the  an- 
nouncer for  the  Whiteman  hour  and  came 
to  know  this  beautiful  prima  donna  as  one 
of  the  most  delightful  persons  I  ever  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with. 

There  are  many  other  stars,  with  names 
shining  glamorously  in  lights  today,  whose 
early  years  in  radio  I'm  proud  to  have 
known  through  close  association.  Lanny 
Ross,  for  instance.  Lanny  is  a  swell,  un- 
assuming guy.  He  takes  his  career  very 
seriously  and  is  one  of  the  hardest-work- 
ing persons  I  know.  I  worked  with  Lanny 
for  a  long  time  at  NBC  when  we  both 
were  complete  "unknowns."  He  had  a  fif- 
teen-minute spot  on  Saturday  nights  as 
The  Troubadour  of  the  Moon. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  great,  Ford,"  he  used 
to  say,  "if  we  ever  got  a  break?" 

There's  that  Winchell  guy,  too.  If  I 
ever  have  palsy  in  my  left  arm,  it  will  be 
a  hang-over  from  the  days  when  Winchell 
first  went  on  the  air,  and  I  would  stand 
with  my  left  hand  on  his  shoulder  w-hile 
I  read  the  announcements.  He  still  gets 
nervous,  but  then  he  shook  so  at  the  mike 
it  gave  me  the  jitters,  too. 

Those  were  the  days  .  .  .  But  today  is 
excifing  and  tomorrow's  stars  are  in  the 
making.  I  wouldn't  trade  my  job  of  an 
nouncing  for  anything  else  in  the  world! 
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historians.  Radio  should  have  a  Mes- 
siah who  will  talk  to  people,  who  will 
think  out  loud !  I'd  like  to  be  that  Mes- 
siah ! 

"I  can  see  the  drawbacks.  I  can  pic- 
ture the  coffee  company  or  pepper-and- 
salt  firm  shouting  for  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr. 
Jones  who  can  play  the  banjo,  and  say- 
ing :  'What  do  we  want  with  a  lady 
author,  anyway?' 

"You  know,  radio  has  not  yet  been 
educated  to  pay  for  writers.  They 
wanted  me  to  debate  with  Frances 
Perkins.  I  agree  with  her  on  a  lot  of 
subjects,  but  I  do  disagree  with  her  on 
social  security.  I  wanted  to  broadcast 
that  debate.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
say,  'yes.'  I  felt  that,  between  the  two  of 
us,  we  could  have  sowed  some  seeds  for 
thought.  But  that  same  speech  could  be 
turned  into  a  magazine  article.  I  get 
paid  for  magazine  articles,  while  radio 
thinks  a  writer  should  give  services  free. 

"Last  year  I  had  an  excellent  radio 
idea.  I  wanted  to  drive  all  over  Amer- 
ica. I  wanted  to  visit  the  farms,  the  min- 
ing districts,  the  factories,  the  big  cities 
and  the  little  villages  and  broadcast  what 
I  saw.  I  wanted  to  interpret  America 
for  itself.  I  wanted  to  tell  Alaska  about 
Florida  and  California  about  Maine. 

"I  submitted  that  idea  to  a  broadcast- 
ing chain,  but  I  never  knew  what  hap- 
pened to  it.  Do  you?"  And  Fannie  Hurst 
stared  at  me,  puzzled. 

I  told  her  what  happened.  The  chain 
was  The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 


and  the  idea  had  been  submitted  to  me, 
who  was,  at  that  time,  in  their  employ, 
But  Columbia  was  afraid  to  ask  Mis 
Hurst  how  much  money  she  might  want 

To  do  Columbia  justice  let  me  say  hen 
that  they  had  once  been  "burned"  by  a 
well-known  gentleman  writer  to  whom 
they  paid  a  thousand  dollars  a  script,  only 
to  have  him  try  to  fool  them  by  hiri: 
a  ghost  to  do  the  job  for  seventy-five  dol- 
lars. He  didn't  fool  them.  His  contract 
was  cancelled.  But  his  antic  did  hui 
other  name  writers,  hurt  them  to  such 
extent  that  a  Columbia  executive  once 
asked  me  to  ask  Sam  Hellman,  who  n 
ceives  thousands  of  dollars  for  his  scen- 
arios and  magazine  stories,  to  write 
hour-long  Fri</idaire  program  for  one 
hundred-and-fifty  dollars!  Another  day 
they  offered  a  writer  who  gets  over  five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  short  story,  tiventy- 
fire  dollars  for  a  radio  script ! 

Such    are    conditions    in    the  writer- 
broadcasting  world.     Chains  believe  thai 
writers   should    provide    them    with  free" 
bait    for    advertisers,    when    nolwdy  elsei 
works   for   nothing.     They   believe  the) 
should    pay    much    less    than  magazines 
when  they  actually  make  more  money  th; 
magazines.    As  Miss  Hurst  put  it,  they'l 
in  a  rut  and  don't  know  it. 

"But  they'll  find  out,"  Fannie  Hurst 
prophesied.  "You'll  see,  and  then  will 
come  improvement." 

I'm  waiting  for  that  day,  and  when  ii 
comes  I'll  be  the  first  to  listen  in,  becaus* 
then  Fannie   Hurst  will  go  on  the  air 
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#  Carelessness  about  perspiration  creates 
unpleasant  talk — and  with  just  cause.  Only 
proper  precautions  will  stop  this  whispering. 
But  be  sure  your  precautions  are  complete — 
use  Dew.  This  effective  deodorant  and  non- 
perspirant  gives  thorough  protection  against 
underarm  odors  and  stains.  Dew  stops  per- 
spiration— instantly.  You  can  apply  Dew  any 
time — just  follow  the  simple  directions.  Dew 
costs  little;  a  small  bottle  lasts  for  months. 
Sold  at  department,  drug  or  chain  stores. 
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(Continued  from  page  6) 


39.  ALEMITE  HALF  HOUR  WITH  HEIDT'S 
BRIGADIERS    (CBS)   69.7 

Horace  Hcidt  makes  the  most  of  a  note, 

40.  PHILIP  MORRIS  PROGRAM  (NBC)  . 68.6 

Leo  Reisman  and  sophistication.  Program  be- 
comes irritating  in  commercial  announce- 
ments, though. 

41.  AL  PEARCE  AND  HIS  GANG  (NBC).68.2 

The  gag-house  gang. 

42.  THE  GOLDBERGS   (CBS)  68.1 

Life  with  its  laughs  and  its  tears, 

43.  EDDIE  DOWLING'S  ELGIN  REVUE  (NBC) 

.  .  .68.1 

Eddie  is  swell.  But  

44.  FIRST  NIGHTER  WITH  BETTY  LOU 
GERSON  AND   DON   AMECHE  (NBC).. 68.1 

Original  radio  playlets,  well  written,  directed 
and  performed. 

45.  BOB  CROSBY  (CBS)  67.3 

Bing's  popular  kid  brother,  whose  voice  and 
orchestra  arc  well  worth  the  dialing. 

46.  MELODIANA  WITH  BERNICE  CLAIRE 
AND    ABE    LYMAN'S    ORCHESTRA  (NBC) 

.  .  .67.1 

Not  forgetting  Oliver  Smith's  fine  tenor. 

47.  LOMBARDO  ROAD    (CBS)...  67.0 

Guy  Lombardo  and  his  brothers.  Excellent, 
of  course. 

48.  PRINCESS  PAT  PLAYERS  (NBC)  .  .  .67.0 

Their  popularity  is  gaining  steadily. 

49.  A  &  P  GYPSIES  (NBC)  66.8 

Harry  Horlick  and  his  orchestra  continue  to 
delight  with  sprightly  arrangements. 

50.  SHELL   CHATEAU    (NBC)  66.6 

Smith  Balleiv.  radio's  tallest  m.  c,  perform- 
ing effectively  Al  Jolson's  former  duties. 
Many  enjoy  him  more,  in  fact.  Victor  Young's 
music. 

51.  LANNY  ROSS  PRESENTS  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  SHOWBOAT    (NBC)  66.4 

All  depends  on  Lanny. 

52.  GRAND  HOTEL  WITH  ANNE  SEYMOUR 
AND  VINNIE  HAWORTH  (NBC)  66.3 

A  stimulating  change  from  crooners,  swing 
music  and  such. 

53.  YOUR  HIT  PARADE  (NBC)   (CBS)  .  66.3 

The  bands  may  come  and  go,  but  the  fifteen 
most  popular  hits  of  the  week  go  on  forever. 

54.  MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC)   66.0 

The  human  interest  stories  are  missing,  but 
the  professional  performances  make  up  for 
them. 

55.  CHRYSLER  AIR  SHOW  (CBS)  65.8 

Lawrence  Gray.  Mark  Wamow's  tuneful  mu- 
sic. 

56.  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE  "THE 
POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  WASHINGTON 
TONIGHT"    (CBS)   65.7 

With  the  presidential  election  fast  approach- 
ing, Mr.  Wile's  listeners  are  increasing  no 
end. 

57.  FOLIES  DE  PAREE   (NBC)  65.3 

Willie  and  Eugene  Howard  and  Fifi  Dorsay 
are  featured.  Certain  to  become  an  outstand- 
ing favorite,  if  the  quality  continues. 

58.  MAJOR  BOWES'  ORIGINAL  AMATEUR 
HOUR   (NBC)   65.! 

Are  the  critics  being  unkind,  or  is  the  Major 
losing  his  popularity? 

59.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC) 
_     .  .  .  .  .65.1 

Reviving  the  Gay  Nineties. 

60.  LADY  ESTHER  SERENADE  (NBC). 64.4 

The  charm  of  Wayne  King's  music. 

61.  BENAY   VENUTA    (CBS)   64  4 

Songstress  extraordinary. 

62.  TITO  GUIZAR  (CBS)  63  8 

Romance  in  song. 

63.  SWIFT  STUDIO  PARTY  (NBC)        63  7 

Lionel  Barrymorc  and  Sigmund  Romberg  are 
the  attractions.  • 

(CBS)HE.FLYING    RE°    HORSE  TAVERN 

Beatrice  Lillie,  'al'mo's't  'as  'good' as  's'lie'  is^t 
the  stage—which  is  high  praise! 
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NEW  TATTOO 
CREAM  MASCARA 

Needs  no  water  to  apply— really  waterproof  I 


Tattoo  your  eyelashes  with  this 
smooth,  new  cream  mas caraand your 
lashes  will  instantly  look  twice  their 
real  length;  the  South  Sea  enchant- 
ress' own  way  of  achieving  truly 
glamorous  eyes.  More  waterproof  than  liquid 
darkeners;  won't  run  or  smear.  Easier  to  apply 
than  cake  mascaras.  Won't  smart.  Harmless. 
Actually  makes  lashes  soft  and  curling,  instead 
of  brittle  and  "beady."  Complete  with  brush  in 
smart,  rubber-lined  satin  vanity  .  .  .  50c  ...  at 
all  toilet  goods  counters.  Black,  Brown,  Blue. 
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65.  FREDDIE  RICH'S  PENTHOUSE  PARTY 
(CBS)   63.4 

Gayety  and  guest  stars  galore. 

66.  U.  S.  ARMY  BAND  (CBS)  63.4 

Whether  or  not  you  love  a  parade. 

67.  MELODY  MATINEE  WITH  VICTOR 
ARDEN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC)  63.2 

It's  the  same  Victor  ivho  makes  all  those  music 
rolls  for  your  piano. 

68.  MUSICAL  REVERIES  WITH  STUART 
CHURCHILL    (CBS)    63.0 

Stuart's  voice  is  dangerous  for  girls  under 
twenty  and  ivomen  over  twenty-one. 

69.  LAVENDER  AND  OLD  LACE  (CBS). 62.9 

Lucy  Monroe,  Fritzi  Schcff  and  Frank  Munn. 
Much  the  same  sort  of  program  as  "American 
Album." 

70.  HARRY  RESER  AND  HIS  CLICQUOT 
CLUB  ORCHESTRA  (NBC)   62.7 

Harry  continues  to  do  unbelievable  things 
with  his  banjo. 

71.  U.  S.  NAVY  BAND  (CBS)  62.7 

Anchors  aweigh! 

72.  ENO  CRIME  CLUES  (NBC)  62.5 

1 nvariably  interesting. 

73.  FIBBER    McGEE    AND    MOLLY  (NBC) 

.  .  .62.3 

One  of  the  airs  most  humorous  and  enter- 
taining programs. 

74.  LUM  'N'  ABNER  (NBC)  62.3 

These  boys  have  become  so  popular  with  their 
Pine  Ridge  characters,  their  listeners  will  be 
demanding  that  they  jointly  run  for  president. 

75.  EVENING  IN  PARIS  (NBC)  62.0 

Pickens  Sisters.  Morton  Downey,  Mark 
Warnow's  orchestra.  Sprightly. 

76.  EDWARD  MACHUGH,  GOSPEL  SINGER 
(NBC)  62.0 

Hymns,  songs  and  philosophy. 

77.  CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS). 61.7 

Effective  dramatic  presentations  of  American 
history. 

78.  EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC)   61.7 

Your  favorite  poet. 

79.  GANG  BUSTERS  (CBS)  61.5 

Phillips  Lord  and  his  war  on  crime.  Ex- 
citingly good. 

80.  MANHATTAN  MERRY  -  GO  -  ROUND 
(NBC)   61.4 

Kacliael  Carlay  heads  the  cast. 

81.  THE  SINGING  LADY  (NBC)  61.2 

Soiu/s  and  stories  for  kids  and  grownups  as 
well. 

82.  DEATH  VALLEY  DAYS  (NBC)  61.1 

Convincingly  done. 

83.  TEXACO  PROGRAM   (NBC) ....... .60.8 

Eddy  Duchin's  incomparable  renditions. 

84.  MARY  MARLIN   (CBS)  60.4 

Has  legions  and  legions  of  feminine  followers. 

85.  CORNELIUS  VANDERBILT,  JR.,  PER- 
SONALITIES IN  THE  NEWS  ( NBC ).... 60.4 

The  Park  Avenue  slant. 

86.  KATE  SMITH   (CBS)  60.2 

On  the  air  for  over  five  years  and  still  a 
favorite. 

87.  JOSE  MANZANARES  AND  HIS  SOUTH 
AMERICANS  (CBS)   59.6 

Featuring  the  best  in  Latin-American  mel- 
odies. 

88.  BOB  BECKER'S  CHATS  ABOUT  DOGS 
(NBC)   59.6 

Expert  advice  on  canine  problems. 

89.  VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC)  59.5 

Family  life  sketches  that  never  grcno  dull. 

90.  FRANK  CRUMIT  AND  JULIA  SANDER- 
SON (CBS)   59.5 

Pleasing  tea  time  melodies. 

91.  GOGO  DE  LYS  (CBS)  59  3 

Popular  ballads  in  the  smooth  modern  manner. 

92.  THE  ATLANTIC  FAMILY  ON  TOUR 
(CBS)   59.2 

Bob  Hope  and  Frank  Parker. 

93.  MUSICAL  FOOTNOTES  (CBS)  59.0 

Vivian  della  Chic.-a.  soprano  songstress. 

94.  NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC)    . 59.0 

Square  dances  and  rustic  rhythms. 

95  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  DOG 
DRAMAS  (NBC)   59.0 

Glorifying  the  American  dog. 

96  UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC) 

.  .  .58.7 

Rural  rollicking. 


97.  VOCALS  BY  VERRILL  (CBS)  58.6 

Virginia  Verrill.  You'll  enjoy  her  voice  and 
selections. 

98.  VOX  POP,  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(NBC)   58.5 

With  Parks  Johnson  and  Jerry  Belcher  pop- 
ping the  questions. 

99.  BETWEEN  THE  BOOKENDS  (CBS). 58.3 

Ted  Malone  selling  enthusiasm  for  the  books 
of  the  month. 

100.  TODAY'S  CHILDREN  (NBC)  58.1 

Youth  has  the  floor. 

101.  JERGENS  PROGRAM  WITH  WALTER 
WINCHELL    (NBC)  58.0 

Keyhole  kapcrs. 

102.  TED  HUSING  AND  THE  CHARIOTEERS 
(CBS)    57.8 

More  enjoyable  at  a  football  game. 

103.  LEO  SPITALNY'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC) 

.  .  .  57.8 

Unusually  fine. 

104.  WARDEN  LA  WES  (NBC)  57.8 

Our  versatile  Warden  as  himself. 

105.  BROADWAY  VARIETIES  (CBS)... 57.7 

Carmela  Ponselle  goes  Broadway. 

106.  JIMMY  FIDLER  AND  HIS  HOLLYWOOD 
GOSSIP   (NBC)   56.7 

Jimmy  leaves  no  stone  unturned. 

107.  VAUGHN  DE  LEATH  (NBC)  56.6 

An  old  favorite  still  going  strong. 

108.  THE    O'NEILLS    (NBC)  55.7 

The  Goldbergs  in  Irish  clothing. 

109.  CAPT.  TIM'S  ADVENTURE  STORIES 
(NBC)  55.7 

The  human  side  of  postage  stamps. 

110.  MUSICAL  TOAST  WITH  JERRY  COOP- 
ER,  SALLY  SCHERMERHORN  AND  RAY 
BLOCK'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS)  55.5 

Sally  and  Jerry  weaving  harmony  spells. 

111.  MARY  PICKFORD— PARTIES  AT  PICK- 
FAIR  (CBS)   .55.3 

America's  sweetheart  as  hostess. 

112.  AMERICAN  PAGEANT  OF  YOUTH 
(NBC)  54.5 

Juvenile  amateurs. 

113.  SWEETHEARTS   OF   THE   AIR  (NBC) 

.  .  .  54.4 

Brccn  and  Dc  Rose. 

114.  IRENE   RICH    (NBC)  54.2 

The  playlet's  the  thing. 

115.  SMILING  ED   (CBS)  54.0 

Journeys  through  songland  with  Ed  McCon- 
nell  as  tour-conductor. 

116.  SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTREL 
(NBC)   54. 

Gus  Van  heading  an  all  star  cast. 

117.  PARIS   NIGHT  LIFE  (CBS)  53. 

The  boulevards  after  dark  with  Armida  a" 

Pierre  Ic  Kreune. 

118.  LITTLE  ORPHAN  ANNIE  (NBC).. S3. 

Sometimes    the    kiddies    disagree    with  t' 

critics. 

119.  IDA  BAILEY  ALLEN  (NBC)  S3 

Radio's  premier  chef  dispensing  some  of 

lore. 

120.  PICK  AND  PAT  (CBS)  S 

Unbeatable  minstrel  combination. 

121.  BETTY  AND  BOB  (NBC) .  .  S 

Diverting  domestic  skits  with  recipes  for  (f 
who  like  them. 

122.  HOME  SWEET  HOME  (NBC)  51. 

Listen  in  on  this  typical  American  surburb' 

family. 

123.  HOSTESS  COUNSEL  (CBS)  

Sound  advice  on  the  gentle  art  of  wining  an 

dining  your  guests. 

124.  NATIONAL   AMATEUR   NIGHT  (CBS 

.  .  .5 

Amateur  talent  on  display  with  Ray  Per'' 

as  M.  C. 

125.  FIVE  STAR  JONES  (CBS)  B" 

Exciting  dramas  in  the  life  of  a  star  repor 

126.  MA  PERKINS  (NBC)  

Motherly   advice    on   the    neighborhood  pr 
lems. 

127.  PHIL  COOK.  LANDT  TRIO  AND  WHITI 
(NBC)    .-.  48.: 

Pleasant  trio  singing  and  light  comedy. 

128.  MRS.  WIGGS  OF  THE  CABBAGE  PATCF 
(CBS)   48-: 
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A  favorite  story  character  steps  out  of  the 
story  book. 

129.  JUST  PLAIN  BILL  (CBS)..  ...47.7 

Depicting  the  small  town  (food  Samaritan. 

130.  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (CBS)... 47.6 

Experience  irons  out  the  wrinkles  in  human 
problems. 

131.  POPEYE  THE  SAILOR  (NBC) ....  .47.6 

You'll  like  him  better  in  the  comic  strip. 

132.  LAZY  DAN  THE  MINSTREL  MAN 
(CBS)   ...47.3 

Here's  a  man  who  refuses  to  be  hurried. 

133.  BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CEN- 
TURY (CBS)   47.3 

A  peep  into  a  very  fantastic  future. 

134.  SINGIN'  SAM    (CBS)  46.0 

Junes  in  the  popular  vein. 

135.  HARV  AND  ESTHER  (CBS)  44.8 

Amusing  and  gay. 

136.  BILL  AND  BETTY   (NBC)  40.2 

Diverting. 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

Another  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  pet 
owners  is  Frank  Munn,  veteran  tenor  star 
of  the  air-waves,  who  has  a  new  silky 
black  cocker  spaniel  puppy,  named 
Schnapps.  Frank  says  he  is  keeping  an 
album  of  Schnapps-shots.  Now  in  his 
thirteenth  year  of  radio  work,  Frank  is 
on  three  NBC  programs,  Lavender  and 
Old  Lace.  Waltz  Time  and  The  Ameri- 
can Album  of  Familiar  Music. 

A  recent  caller  in  the  office  whence 
these  radio  ramblings  emanate  was  Phil 
Spitalny,  whose  story  is  told  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  An  interesting-looking  dark 
man,  his  success  with  his  all-girl  orches- 
tra is  not  only  a  gratification  to  him  but 
to  the  eager  listeners  to  the  Hour  of 
Charm  program.  His  girls,  Phil  says, 
represent  a  miniature  league  of  nations, 
being  of  Russian,  French,  Hungarian , 
English,  German,  Canadian,  Polish-Italian 
and  American  parentage.  They  come 
from  seventeen  different  states  in  the 
union. 

Jerry  Cooper,  handsome  Southern  bari- 
tone star,  apparently  is,  we  are  informed, 
thinking  seriously  of  the  movies.  Although 
he  has  turned  down  three  offers  from 
movie  companies,  he  has  enrolled  with 
one  of  America's  most  respected  dramatic 
coaches  for  a  course  in  diction  and  stage 
art.  But  maybe  the  CBS  singer  is  think- 
ing about  television. 

When  and  if  television  does  come  we 
may  see  Lois  Ravel,  charming  NBC 
songstress,  riding  as  she  warbles.  Lois  is 
an  expert  equestrienne  and  has  won  many 
awards  for  her  skill.  In  Washington,  re- 
cently, she  established  a  new  high  for  the 
course  over  the  hurdles. 

.  Here's  a  program  that  must  have  a  host 
of  attentive  listeners,  judging  by  the  re- 
sponse. Gertrude  Berg,  author  and  main 
character  of  The  Goldbergs  radio  script 
series,  recently  introduced  a  new  feature 
one  day  a  -week  in  her  program.  It  is 
called  Mama  Talks.  Since  starting  it  she 
has  received  an  average  of  3,500  letters 
each  week  from  mothers,  asking  her  ad- 
vice regarding  problems  in  their  homes 
and  in  the  raising  of  their  children.  Al- 
though Mrs.  Berg  dictates  her  advice  per- 
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sonally,  she  has  had  to  employ  three  secre- 
taries to  take  care  of  the  anszvers  to  all 
these  queries. 

Speaking  of  listening,  Dorothy  Thomp- 
son, famous  woman  journalist  and  wife 
of  the  noted  author,  Sinclair  Lewis, 
touches  a  subject  close  to  our  heart  when 
she  refers  to  us  as  "lazy  listeners."  And 
not  only  lazy  listeners,  but  timid  thinkers! 

Every  other  Tuesday  Miss  Thompson 
analyzes  highlights  of  the  news  on  NBC's 
Women's  Radio  Revietv.  And  she  has, 
she  declares,  "an  ulterior  purpose."  She 
wants  people  not  only  to  listen,  but  to 
think — to  do  their  own  analyzing,  choose 
their  own  highlights  and  check  their 
choices  against  her  own. 

"As  a  nation"  zve  are  the  world's  most 
timid  thinkers,"  Miss  Thompson  says. 
"We  act  impulsively.  We're  never  afraid 
of  action,  no  matter  how  unzvisc.  But 
whenever  ice  suspect  a  public  figure  of 
thinking — then  zve  get  suspicious!" 

Let's  take  Dorothy  up  on  that  listening 
and  thinking.  .  .  .  We  might  even  find 
something  to  be  indignant  about!  We 
might  do  something  about  it.  .  .  . 

Eddie  Dowling's  mother  was  one  who 
"did  something  about  it!"  We  know 
you'll  enjoy  Eddie's  story,  on  Page  28  in 
this  magazine.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Dowling  lis- 
tened— to  many  a  tale  of  trouble  and  dis- 
aster. .  .  .  And  she  didn't  just  say  :  "Isn't 
that  too  bad !"  Or :  "I'm  so  sorry !"  She 
went  out  and  did  something  to  help — paid 
the  rent,  or  called  the  doctor,  or  bought 
a  ton  of  coal,  or  found  a  job  for  someone. 
.    .    .  And  she  made  life  a  grand  story. 

The  same  sort  of  spirit  has  characterized 
Eddie  Dozvling's  rise  to  the  top  flight  of 
stage  and  radio  comedians.  His  program, 
The  Elgin  Review,  is  worth  listening  to 
— though  the  material  could  be  better. 
Maybe  somebody  will  do  something  about 
that! 

Here's  a  novel  idea  for  these  days — 
though  it  really  is  old  as  the  hills!  Jan 
Peerce  is  putting  it  into  practice  however. 
Jan  pays  his  physician  an  annual  fee  to 
keep  him  healthy,  instead  of  consulting 
him  only  when  he  is  ill.  As  you  doubt- 
less know,  that's  an  old  Chinese  custom. 

Something  of  a  different  sort  has  come 
clown  through  the  years  to  Frances  Adair, 
NBC  soprano.  Frances'  most  cherished 
possession  is  a  doll,  one  hundred  years  old. 
Her  great-great-grandmother  made  it  for 
Frances'  great-grandmother. 


And  speaking  of  dolls,  Ireene  Wicker, 
The  Singing  Lady,  wife  of  Walter  Wicker 
and  mother  of  tzvo  tall  children,  looks 
like  a  brunette  Dresden  doll.  But  far  from 
being  a  baby  doll,  Ireene  has  a  truly  amaz- 
ing fund  of  knozvlcdgc  on  many  zvidcly 
diversified  subjects,  as  her  charmingly  en- 
tertaining program,  created  entirely  by 
herself,  demonstrates.  Despite  which, 
when  the  day  of  television  arrives,  Ireene 
is  going  to  find  it  hard  to  escape  being 
cast  as  a  Dresden  doll — or,  at  least,  a 
zvide-eyed  child! 

It's  going  to  complicate  things,  isn't  it? 
— when  the  program  director  for  a  dra- 
matic script  must  choose  his  actors  to  stand 
the  test  of  sight  as  well  as  sound! 

Just  to  be  helpful,  we  offer  a  few  out- 
standing types: 

A  political  campaign  leader    Ben  Bernie 

A  college  professor  Don  Bestor 

College  sophomore  (in  his  first  long 

pants)   Stuart  Churchill 

A   banker  Emil  Coleman 

A  Wall  Street  broker  Jan  Peerce 

Genial  restaurant  owner   .  Mark  Warnow 

Society  playboy   Frank  Parker 

Professional  football  player  James  Melton 

A  radio  bandleader  Hal  Kemp 

Now  all  we  need  is  the  script! 

We've  just  heard  of  an  unusual  tribute 
to  a  radio  star  and  her  program.  At  Oak 
Lawn,  Rhode  Island,  a  children's  home 
has  been  built  and  named  the  Mary  Mar- 
lin  Home,  in  honor  of  Joan  Blaine,  who 
plays  the  title  role  in  the  CBS  story, 
Mary  Marlin.  The  building  originally  was 
a  mansion  owned  by  an  elderly  couple, 
who  converted  it  as  a  memorial  to  their 
two  grandchildren.  The  grounds  contain 
many  flower  gardens,  each  of  which  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  a  radio  star.  A  hedge  of 
lilacs  borders  the  Joan  Blaine  garden — 
since  lilacs  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin. 

Just  time  to  make  note  of  the  report 
that  the  romance  of  Jim  and  Marian  Jor- 
dan (NBC's  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly) 
began  when  Jim  was  ten  years  old  and 
Marian  eight.  They  were  attending  sep- 
arate schools  in  the  same  Illinois  town- 
ship and  Molly's  school  gave  a  party,  at 
which  Molly  performed  an  Irish  jig. 
Jim  never  forgot  it.  Fifteen  years  later 
they  were  married. 

"And  nozv — "  as  Boake  Carter  zvould 
say,  "I  see  that  my  time's  up  .  .  .  " 

So,  until  another  month,  the  Radio 
Rambler  will  gather  up  these  "scashells" 
— and  go  to  press. 


Keep  Ijounj  and  Heauttfaul 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


ever,  should  contain  one  special  seaside  lip- 
stick. I  know  of  one  new  lipstick,  for  ex- 
ample, which  is  indelible  and  costs  a  mere 
pittance.  It  comes  in  a  handsome  swivel 
case,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  con- 
venient, of  course,  and  the  range  of  sum- 
mer shades  in  which  it  is  offered  will  tempt 
you  to  stock  up  a  supply  in  more  than 
one  color. 

There's  a  definite  orange  shade  which  is 


perfect  with  deep  sun  tan,  and  a  more 
vivid  red  one  for  the  light  sun  tan.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  I  have  ever  known 
a  swivel  lipstick  to  be  offered  at  such  a  I 
price  and  in  such  an  extensive  range  of 
shades. 

As  I  have  mentioned  before,  your  eyes 
need  some  special  consideration  as  you  ac- 
quire your  tan,  for  a  warmer  color  ol  the 
skin  has  a  way  of  draining  the  color  from 
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your  eyes.  When  it  comes  to  evening 
make-up,  or  daytime  dressy  make-up,  you 
will  want  to  counteract  this  tendency  with 
eyeshadow  and  mascara  in  the  shade  that 
best  brings  out  and  intensities  your  eye 
coloring. 

I  accused  Rosemary  and  Priscilla  of  try- 
ing to  travel  around  incognito  by  wearing 
dark  glasses  for  all  their  pursuits  under 
the  sun. 

The  girls  eyed  me  unblinkingly  while 
I  squinted  at  them  accusingly  in  the  bright 
sunlight.  "There,  you  see!"  They  pointed 
at  me  gleefully.  "That's  why  we  wear 
glasses !" 

But  I  was  not  to  be  discomfited. 
Rosemary  had  an  extra  pair  of  nice 
smoked  goggles  which  she  lent  me,  while 
I  pursued  the  dark  problems  of  proper  eye 
care. 

Your  eyes  get  a  lot  of  hard  usage  dur- 
ing your  sojourns  on  the  beach,  even 
though  you  may  not  be  conscious  of  the 
fact.  They  get  a  lot  of  hard  usage  when 
you're  driving,  too,  squinting  at  that  white 
ribbon  of  a  road  that  winds  ahead.  They 
should  certainly  be  bathed  three  or  four 
times  a  day  with  a  good  eye  lotion  or  eye 
wash.  If  they  get  red  and  swollen,  pads 
of  cotton,  wrung  out  in  a  soothing  eye 
bath,  will  do  wonders  toward  bringing 
them  back  to  comfortable  normalcy  and 
beauty. 

There  is  a  new  kind  of  eye  lotion  that 
I  want  to  tell  you  about,  because  it  seems 
to  me  about  the  best  guarantee  of  eye 
comfort  and  beauty  that  I  can  suggest  for 
your  vacation  time  needs.  It  is  a  mar- 
velous aid  toward  soothing  and  refresh- 
ing tired  and  strained  eyes.  And  it's  quick 
as  a  wink.  I  understand  that  it  is  made 
from  a  formula  recently  perfected  by  sev- 
eral leading  eye  specialists,  and  I  am  told 
that  it  is  really  quite  miraculous  in  clear- 
ing up  the  red  bloodshot  condition  that 
we  all  detest  and  deplore,  and  for  which 
we  have  had  no  quick  first-aid  remedies 
until  now.  It  is  safe,  pure,  and  abso- 
lutely stainless. 

It  does  make  the  eyes  clearer  and 
more  sparkling.  Now  it  is  all  very  well 
for  some  well-meaning  soul  to  say,  "Your 
eyes  look  tired.  You  need  more  sleep." 
But  what  if  you  have  an  important  social 
engagement  that  very  evening,  and  a  beauty 
nap  is  out  of  the  question.  Whisk  out 
your  eye  lotion  (it  comes  with  a  special 
i  eye  dropper),  and  then  lie  down  and  re- 
lax for  just  ten  minutes.  You'll  be  amazed 
at  the  sparkling  results. 

And  now  if  you  want  your  eyes  to  have 
"it,"  and  want  to  make  the  very  most  of 
your  opportunities  for  summer  glamour, 
you'll  clip  out  this  coupon  and  send  it  in 
today. 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 
149  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  bulletin  on 
"The  Summer   Beauty  Broadcast." 

Name  

Address  

(Kindly  enclose  stamped,  addressed  envelope) 

PERSONAL  QUESTIONS  ON  ALL 
BEAUTY  PROBLEMS  ALWAYS  RE- 
CEIVE  PERSONAL  REPLIES. 


Lilly  Dache,  one  of  America's  foremost  hat  de- 
signers, creates  this  utterly  charming  daytime 
hat  of  soft  blue  toyo  straw  —  with  a  perky 
oriental  yellowbird  set  on  the  crown  directly  off 
center.  Its  striking,  swooping,  narrow  accordian 
brim  is  a  sure  challenge  to  adventure.  Says 
Mme.  Dache':  "The  shallow  sailor  crown  lifts 
the  hat  off  the  eyes,  and  to  achieve  real  chic  it  is 
important  of  course  to  reveal  the  eyes  at  their 
best  —  in  eye  makeup  as  well  as  hat  design. 


MOD€RN  fyjl7hah-Up  IS  PS  N€C€SSPRY  ^TsISa 
TO  CkiC  PS  TH€  SMPRT€ST/^ 


CHIC!  —  elusive,  magnetic  quality  —  sweep  of  long  lovely 
lashes!  This  most  compelling  of  all  feminine  charms  can  be 
yours  instantly,  easily,  with  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids. 
Don't  deny  your  eyes  their  marvelous  powers — darken  your 
lashes  into  long  luxuriant  fringe  with  Maybelline  Mascara — 
the  modern,  non-smarting,  tearproof  mascara  preferred  by 
more  than  ten  million  fastidious  women  throughout  the  world. 
Try  it  in  either  the  famous  Solid  form  or  the  new  Cream  form — 
lightly  for  the  smoothest,  most  silken  effects;  or  more  heavily 
for  a  deep  rich  appearance.  In  Black,  Brown  and  Blue. 

Encased  in  a  beautiful  red  and  gold  vanity,  the  modern 
Solid  form  Maybelline  Mascara  is  priced  at  75c  at  all  leading 
toilet  goods  counters.  Generous  introductory  sizes  of  all 
Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids — including  the  new  Cream  form 
mascara — may  be  had  at  leading  10c  stores.  Try  them  today! 


TONIC 
CREAM 
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YOUNGER  LIPS  WIN  KISSES 


HOW  OLD  IS  TOUR  MOUTH  ?      5  YEARS  YOUNGER 


It's  a  beauty  crime  to  dry  and  age 
your  mouth  with  the  wrong  kind 
of  lipstick. 

Cutex  Lipstick  is  warranted  to 
contain  a  nourishing  oil  that  helps 
to  make  lips  alluringly  smooth, 
moist  and  velvety.  Your  mouth 
looks  5  years  younger! 

In  Natural,  Coral,  Cardinal, 
Rust,  Ruby.  Try  it  today — have 
younger,  more  fascinating  lips! 


CUTEX c^?jzZz4  only  50  c 


Northam  Warren  Sales  Company,  Inc. 
Dpt.6LM7,  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2320,  Montreal.) 
I  enclose  106  for  trial-size  Cutex  Lipstick  as  checked. 
□  Natural   □  Coral  □  Cardinal  □  Rust  □  Ruby 


Name_ 


Address. 
City 


NEW  KIND  OF 
SEAL 

F0RJAM5JELLIE5..ETC. 

A  WHOLE 
PACKAGE  OF  25 
FOR  ONLY 


JIFFY- 
SEAL 


FOR  EVERY 
KIND  OF  GLASS 
OR  JAR! 

Saves  Time—  Jiffy-Seal  is  the  marvelous 
new  invention  for  sealing  jams  and  jellies  of 
every  kind.  No  wax  to  melt.  No  tin  tops  to 
boil.  Just  moisten,  press  on,  and  it's  done! 
Saves  Money— 25  Jiffy-Seals  for  10c!  Use 
all  your  odd-shaped  glasses  or  jars!  No  new 
glasses  to  buy !  No  tin  covers  needed !  A  big 
money-saver! 

Saves  Preserves— Millions  find  Jiffy-Seals 
give  absolute  protection!  Tough,  air-tight, 
transparent  seal!  Preserves  are  safe  when 
protected  by  Jiffy-Seals! 

At  grocery,  neighborhood,  or  10c  stores,  or  send 
10ctoClopayCorp,  1224YorkSt.,Cincinnati,Ohio. 
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Show  Boat.  I  just  sang  some  songs.  Then, 
in  1932,  the  Show  Boat  was  started,  and 
I  have  been  with  it  ever  since.  Last  sum- 
mer I  had,  in  addition,  the  State  Fair 
program." 

I  asked  him  if  he  still  had  a  voice  double 
on  the  Show  Boat  program,  as  he  had  at 
the  beginning. 

"No,"  said  Lanny.  "I  do  it  all  now. 
One  of  the  hardest  things  to  overcome," 
he  went  on,  "is  the  inertia  of  the  sponsor 
to  believe  that  you  can  do  more  than  one 
thing.  If  they  know  that  you  can  sing, 
they  can't  bring  themselves  to  admit  that 
you  also  can  talk.    I  had  to  show  them." 

He  showed  them  very  effectively  last 
summer,  in  a  play  called  Petticoat  Fever, 
in  which  he  played  the  leading  role  with 
gratifying  success. 

I  asked  if  he  thought  the  Show  Boat 
program  would  continue  in  its  established 
form,  with  its  mixture  of  romance  and 
comedy  and  song  which  has  been  so 
popular. 

"It  may  be  changed,"  Lanny  said  slowly. 
"But  whether  it  changes  or  not,  I  am  go- 
ing to  change."  He  looked  ahead  along 
the  path  he  has  marked  out  for  his  future 
course,  his  serious  blue  eyes  visioning  the 
successive  steps  before  him. 

"I  am  going  to  do  a  number  of  different 
things,"  he  went  on,  after  a  moment.  "I 
am  studying  for  opera — music,  languages, 
acting.  .  .  I  am  going  to  give  some  con- 
certs. .  .  I  am  going  to  make  a  movie.  .  .  . 

"And,  this  summer,  I  shall  take  a  va- 
cation from  the  Show  Boat  and  go  out 
to  Hollywood,  to  play  the  leading  role  in 
a  new  musical  produced  by  Henry  Duffy. 
The  operetta,  written  by  Fritz  Loewe,  a 
Viennese,  is  called  Set  to  Music.  It  will 
open  at  El  Capitan  Theatre  in  Hollywood 
and  later  go  to  San  Francisco  for  a  lim- 
ited engagement.  Billie  Burke  and  Charles 
Butterworth  will  be  in  the  cast. 


"And  of  course,"  Lanny  mused,  "I  shall 
be  very  busy  with  intensive  study  for  my 
first  concert  program.  I  shall  be  back 
here  in  New  York  in  the  fall,  to  make  my 
concert  debut  at  Town  Hall  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  November  15th.  My  teacher," 
he  added,  "is  Cesare  Sturani,  who  has 
trained  many  opera  stars.  .  ." 

It  looks  like  a  full  program,  indeed— 
radio — movies,  musical  comedy,  concert, 
opera — with  the  inevitable  hours  of  study 
and  practise  and  rehearsal,  as  well  as  the 
actual  performances.  And,  somewhere  in 
between,  time  to  visit  the  farm  near  Mil- 
brook,  New  York,  to  attend  to  its  recon- 
ditioning. 

He  likes  the  country,  Lanny  says.  And 
so  does  Mrs.  Ross. 

"We  like  to  go  fishing  together,"  he  said, 
"but  not  in  the  stream  on  our  farm — 
somehow  those  fish  seem  like  friends.  We 
wouldn't  want  to  catch  them !  Yes,  we 
like  country  life,  but  we  like  the  city,  too. 
The  contacts,  our  friends,  all  seem  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  picture. 

"I  suppose,"  Lanny  pondered,  "that  I 
would  get  more  done,  get  ahead  faster 
toward  what  I  want,  if  I  spent  more  time 
away  from  the  city,  studying,  working — 
but  I  don't  want  to  cut  myself  off  entirely 
from  my  friends  and  the  contacts  that 
living  and  working  here  develop.  They're 
good.    They  all  contribute  something. 

"I  like  travel,  too,"  he  went  on.  "But," 
and  he  smiled,  "even  in  New  York  you 
can  get  a  sense  of  travel  in  far  places — 
in  the  restaurants !  You  can  find  a  real 
corner  of  Italy,  of  France,  of  Russia, 
Sweden,  the  Far  East,  and  eat  the  authen- 
tic food  of  those  places.  It  gives  you 
something  of  what  travel  gives  you,"  said 
Lanny.  "The  atmosphere,  the  language, 
the  food.  .  .  It's  really  an  adventure." 

Lanny  may  speak  with  authority  be- 
cause he  has  traveled  in  far  lands.  He 
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has  made  five  trips  to  Europe.  England, 
in  a  sense,  is  home  to  him,  since  both  his 
father  and  his  mother  were  born  there. 
Lanny,  however,  was  born  in  the  United 
States— in  Seattle,  Washington,  on  Jan- 
uary 19th,  1906,  to  be  exact. 

"So  I  am  an  American.  I  can  be  pres- 
ident," said  Lanny,  grinning  and  sticking 
his  thumbs  in  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest. 

The  restaurant  where  we  were  lunching 
is  near  Radio  City.  At  the  next  table  to 
ours  sat  Margaret  Speaks,  of  the  Fire- 
stone program,  with  William  Daly,  maes- 
tro of  the  Firestone  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  some  friends. 

"Quite  a  popular  place  for  radio  peo- 
ple," commented  Lanny.  He  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  vast  audience  that  a  radio 
star  has,  as  compared  with  that  of  great 
stars  of  the  theatre  a  generation  ago. 

"Take  Booth,"  said  Lanny,  "or  Otis 
Skinner  in  his  early  days,  William  Gillette 
—all  those  great  actors  who  made  the  old 
Empire  Theatre  famous  and  glamorous — 
how  few  people,  comparatively,  ever  saw 
or  heard  them.  While  we  of  the  radio,  of 
far  lesser  attainments,  play  to  audiences 
that  cover  the  country." 

"And,"  I  suggested,  "although  they  never 
see  you,  how  much  closer  to  them  you 
are  than  were  those  great  ones  of  the 
stage  to  their  audiences.  You  come  into 
their  homes.  They  know  you  and  love 
you,  like  a  son  or  a  brother  or  a  sweet- 
heart. They  wait  each  week  for  your 
home-coming." 

"That  makes  me  feel  very  humble,"  said 
Lanny  softly.  "It's  a  very  wonderful 
thing.  .  .  . 

"The  movies,"  he  reflected,  "bring  you 
even  more  closely  to  people.  They  can 
see  you  as  well  as  hear  you.  .  .  . 

"I'd  like,"  said  Lanny  thoughtfully,  "to 
make  two  movies  a  year  .  .  .  We  all  would 
like  to  do  that.  And  I'd  like  to  give  two 
concerts  a  year  .  .  .  And  have  a  good  radio 
program  .  .  .  And  I  want  to  write,  too," 
he  repeated.  "I  was  an  editor  once,  my- 
self— of  a  college  paper !"  Again  that 
frank,  engaging  grin.  Serious-minded 
though  he  is,  Lanny  can  smile  at  himself. 

"I  like  to  read,"  said  Lanny.  "True  stor- 
ies about  people — how  they  became  what 
they  are — what  hard  knocks  they  took, 
without  quitting.  .  .  And  I  like  romance, 
adventure,  mystery.  .  .  I  like  to  read : 
"There  was  a  shot  in  the  darkness.  .  .  .  A 
hand  reached  slowly  around  the  door.  .  . 
And  then — Continued  in  our  next  issue!'" 
And  he  laughed. 

One  can  see  why  Lanny  Ross  is  in  de- 
mand socially.  A  good  companion. 
Thoughtful.  Kindly.  Interested  in  what 
others  are  doing.  Keenly  alive  and  alert 
and  ambitious.  At  a  glance  he  looks 
younger  than  his  thirty  years,  but  as  he 
talks  one  perceives  a  maturity  of  under- 
standing gained  from  varied  experience. 

Lanny  Ross  has  a  sound  sense  of  values. 
Whatever  he  does,  he  will  do  it  thoroughly 
and  well.  He  is  not  complacent,  not  easily 
satisfied.  His  career,  thus  far,  is  one  to 
be  proud  of — but  Lanny  makes  no  pose  of 
success.  He  feels,  as  Captain  Henry  of 
the  Show  Boat  used  to  say :  "It's  only  the 
beginning,  folks — onlee  the  bee-ginn-ing  !" 

So,  with  his  birthright  of  music  and 
adventure  and  courage,  with  sincerity  and 
honor  and  keen  zest,  Lanny  Ross  will  go 
onward,  as  his  pioneer  forefathers  went, 
to  new  worlds  of  artistic  success  and  of 
ample  and  fruitful  living. 


CANT  CHAFE 

Mea4td  Mote 


KOTEX  CAN'T  CHAFE 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are  cushioned  in  a  special, 
soft,  downy  cotton  to  prevent  chafing  and  irri- 
tation. Thus  Wondersoft  Kotex  provides  lasting 
comfort  and  freedom.  But  sides  only  are  cush- 
ioned—  the  center  surface  is  free  to  absorb. 


Kotex  has  a  special  "Equalizer"  center  whose 
channels  guide  moisture  evenly  the  whole  length 
of  the  pad.  Gives  "body"  but  not  bulk  —  pre- 
vents twisting  and  roping.  The  filler  of  Kotex  is 
actually  5  TIMES  more  absorbent  than  cotton. 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are  flattened  and 
tapered  to  provide  absolute  invisibility.  Even  the 
sheerest  dress,  the  closest-fitting  gown,  reveals 
no  tell-tale  lines  or  wrinkles. 


3  TYPES  OF  KOTEX— ALL  AT 
THE  SAME  LOW  PRICE 

1.  REGULAR— IN  THE  BLUE  BOX  — For  the  or- 
dinary needs  of  most  women. 

2.  JUNIOR  — IN  THE  GREEN  BOX  —  Somewhat 
narrower  —  when  less  protection  is  needed. 

3.  SUPER  — IN  THE  BROWN  BOX  — Extra  layers 
give  extra  protection,  yet  it  is  no  longer  or  wider 
than  Regular. 

WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A  SANITARY  NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cotton) 
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use  FREE  coupon  below 

Is  your  face  collecting  a  treacherous,  pore-deep  dirt — 
the  kind  of  "dirty  face"  that  brings  on  pimples,  black- 
heads, enlarged  pores  and  "faded"  skin?  Send  for 
FREE  BOTTLE  offered  below.  Make  the  famous 
"1-2-3  DRESKIN  TEST"— which  has  shown  thou- 
sands of  women  the  danger  of  using  old-fashioned 
skin  cleansing  methods.  DRESKIN,  a  liquidcleanser, 
is  guaranteed — ( 1 )  to  clear  out  deep-seated  dirt — (2) 
to  let  your  skin  "breathe  naturally  ' — (3)  to  neutral- 
ize skin-drying  alkali.  Mail  the  coupon  today!  Make 
the  "1-2-3  Test"  on  your  own  skin.  You  be  the  judge! 

Gcumfiwruv 

DresKin 

by  the  makers  of  Campana 's  Italian  Balm 


Two  sizes  — 
50:  and  $1.00 


CAMPANA  SALES  COMPANY 
l87Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 

I  enclose  3  cent  stamp  for 

postage.  Please  send  me  FREE  the 
TRAVEL  SIZE  bottle  of  DRESKIN. 


Address- 
Ctiy_ 


In  Canada  -  Campana.MG7Ca!edonia  Road,  Toronto 


SHE  WON  HIM  WITH 

Golden  Hair 


THAT  WAS  ONCE  ^ 

BROWNISH 


Shampoo -Rinse  Lightens  Hair 
2  to  4  SHADES 

EVERY  Blonde  whose  hair  has  faded,  be- 
come brownish,  yearns  for  the  gleaming 
golden  lights,  the  fascinating  glints  of  true 
blonde  beauty.  If  you  are  a  "used-to-be" 
blonde— don't  yearn  for  ravishingly  lovely 
hair— have  it !  Use  Blondex.  One  shampoo 
with  this  unique  combination  shampoo  and 
rinse  all  in  one  does  wonders  for  the  dullest, 
most  streaked  hair.  Use  Blondex  tonight. 
See  how  quickly,  easily  your  brownish  hair  is 
washed  2  to  4  shades  lighter.  And  safely,  too, 
for  Blondex  is  a  harmless  rinse,  not  a  harsh 
chemical  or  dye.  Used  by  a  million  blondes. 
Don't  delay.  Bring  back  glorious  golden 
beauty  to  your  hair  today.  Get  Blondex  to- 
day at  any  drug  or  department  store. 


BLONDEX 


THE  B10HD5  HAIR 
SnAMPOO-RINSE 
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play ;  but  where  is  the  heart,  the  feel- 
ing? Stop  making  so  much  noise,  and  think 
and  listen.  Can't  you  hear  the  com- 
poser? He  is  trying  to  say  something. 
Wait.    Let  me  show  you  .  .  .' 

"Then  she  would  try  to  show  me,  but 
her  fingers  wouldn't  do  her  bidding  any 
more  and  she  would  get  angry  and  slam 
down  the  lid  of  the  piano  and  rush  from 
the  room,  hoping  I  couldn't  see  the  tears 
in  her  eyes  .  .  .  but  I  saw  them." 

The  little  boy,  Phillip,  saw  the  tears ; 
the  man,  Phillip,  remembers  them.  The 
love  and  pity  they  evoked  eventually  were 
transmuted  into  this  present-day  women's 
musical  organization,  the  all-girl  orchestra. 
Of  course  vast  changes  had  taken  place  in 
the  world  since  that  day  in  far-off  Russia. 
Woman  in  America  had  become  emanci- 
pated. Woman  had  the  vote.  She  was  a 
power  in  politics.  She  had  invaded  the 
hitherto  masculine  field  of  business  and 
achievement.  But  her  status  there  was — 
and  still  is — that  of  an  interloper. 

"Women  still  have  a  long,  hard  fight 
ahead  before  they  achieve  equality,"  Phil 
said  soberly.  "I  know  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. When  I  went  out  to  sell  my 
orchestra,  agents  and  sponsors  looked  at 
me  askance.  They  shook  their  heads.  They 
told  me  a  girl  orchestra  might  be  all 
right  on  the  stage — if  the  girls  had  pretty 
faces  and  good  figures.  But  the  radio? 
It  was  madness,  they  said.  No  one  could 
see  them.  Apparently  it  never  had  occurred 
to  the  agents  and  sponsors  that  anyone 
could  hear  them — just  as  well  as  if  they 
were  men. 

"It  took  me  two  years  to  convince  peo- 
ple that  women,  as  musicians,  could  be  as 


good  as  men ;  that  they  weren't  merely 
decorative.  Not  that  my  girls  aren't  good 
looking,"  he  added  hastily. 

"But  on  the  air,  looks  don't  count.  It's 
results.  And  believe  me,  my  girls  had  to 
be  just  ten  times  as  good  as  a  male  orches- 
tra, to  get  an  even  break.  Let  me  give 
you  an  illustration.  Musicians  who  play 
brass  wind  instruments  often  develop  a 
slight  abrasion  around  the  lips.  A  slight 
cold,  a  tooth-ache,  or  any  disturbance  of 
the  head  or  throat  affects  them  seriously. 
Now  the  other  night,  the  trombonist  of  one 
of  the  most  popular  male  orchestras  hit 
a  sour  note.  No  one  thought  anything 
about  it.  Chances  are  the  radio  audience 
didn't  even  notice  it.  As  for  musicians, 
they  dismissed  it  with:  'Oh,. well,  the  fel- 
low had  a  cold,  and  we're  all  human,  and 
so  what?' 

"Yet  the  very  same  thing  happened  to 
one  of  my  trombonists  some  time  ago  and 
do  you  know  what  everyone  said?  'Of 
course,  what  can  you  expect  from  a 
woman?'  That's  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
women  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  they 
reach  true  equality.  It's  the  same  in  busi- 
ness. A  woman  has  to  be  ten  times  smarter 
than  a  man  to  go  as  far — and  even  then 
she  doesn't  get  paid  nearly  as  much. 

"Of  course,"  he  conceded,  "while  a 
smart  woman  is  lots  smarter  than  a  smart 
man,  it  works  the  other  way,  too.  A 
dumb  woman  is  a  lot  dumber  than  a  dumb 
man !  That's  because  women  are  extrem- 
ists, I  guess." 

Now  just  in  case  you  who  read  this 
chance  to  be  a  girl  with  musical  ambitions, 
don't  be  carried  away  with  the  idea  that 
the  field  isn't  crowded. 


Petite  warbler  Elinor  Sherry  of  Chicago  gives  the  Mutual  listeners  a  treat 
with  her  lovely  voice,  Sundays  with  Jack  Arthur  and  Harold  Stern's 

orchestra. 
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"I  interviewed  eleven  hundred  girls  be- 
fore picking  out  the  thirty-two  for  the 
orchestra,"  Phil  told  me.  "Of  course,  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  every  girl  I  se- 
lected had  character  as  well  as  musical 
ability.  If  I  interviewed  a  girl  and  was 
satisfied  with  her  playing,  I'd  sit  and  talk 
to  her  for  a  while.  Then  I'd  make  another 
appointment  and  talk  to  her  again.  May- 
be a  third  time,  or  a  fourth.  I  had  to  be 
convinced  that  they  were  the  sort  of  girls 
who  wouldn't  make  trouble,  who'd  co- 
operate with  the  other  girls,  not  permit 
jealousy  to  disrupt  the  organization,  play 
fair,  work  hard — and  above  all,  realize 
that  the  good  of  the  organization  as  a 
whole  was  to  their  own  personal  gain, 
too.  I  guess  my  judgment  must  have  been 
okay,  for  in  three  and  a  half  years,  I've 
only  replaced  six  girls." 

But  what  were  his  methods  of  directing 
thirty-two  girls?  How  did  Phil  keep 
temperament  from  rearing  its  ugly  head? 
_  "It's  perfectly  simple,"  he  explained. 
"I  just  forgot  they're  girls.  To  me,  they're 
just  thirty-two  musicians — and  when  I 
say  musicians,  I  mean  musicians.  Why, 
come  right  down  to  it,  they're  less  trouble 
than  men.  You  never  see  any  of  my  girls 
watching  the  clock  at  rehearsals.  They 
are  more  patient  and  harder  workers  than 
men.  And  you  know  what  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  a  hack  and  a  musician? 
The  degree  of  perception.  Well,  that's 
where  women  have  the  bulge  on  men,  be- 
cause they're  more  emotionally  sensitive." 

Phil  conducted  auditions  in  every  state 
in  the  union  in  selecting  his  band. 

"And  here's  a  funny  thing,"  he  said. 
"Of  the  thirty-two  girls,  nineteen  came 
from  small  towns.  Why,  I  found  the  girl 
from  the  small  town  more  up-to-date  than 
the  big-city  girl.  I  suppose  she  has 
more  time  to  keep  up  with  things.  The 
small-town  girl  must  have  more  time  for 
practise,  too,  because  the  best  musicians 
I  found  were  in  the  small  towns." 

Now  naturally,  when  you  are  inter- 
viewing a  man  who  has  thirty-two  pul- 
chritudinous  young  women  working  for 
him,  there  is  one  question,  at  any  rate,  that 
is  what  you  might  call  a  "natural.''  I  had 
been  watching  for  an  opening.  Phil 
laughed. 

"When  I  first  signed  up  the  girls,  I 
put  a  clause  in  all  their  contracts,  forbid- 
ding them  to  marry  within  two  years,"  he 
said,  "but  that  clause  is  out  now.  The 
reason  was  simple  enough.  After  all,  this 
orchestra  represented  a  $20,000.00  invest- 
ment before  it  returned  a  penny.  I  had  to 
bring  these  girls  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  pay  their  expenses,  beside  living 
expenses  and  salaries,  before  I  finally  got 
work  for  them.  Naturally,  I  didn't  want 
them  running  out  on  me  to  get  married.  I 
chose  single  girls  in  the  first  place  because 
I  wanted  their  minds  free  from  outside 
interests— or  at  any  rate  as  free  as  they 
could  be.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  two 
years,  I  omitted  the  clause." 

"Why?"  I  asked.  "Didn't  you  care  then 
whether  they  got  married  or  not?" 
u  "No,  it  wasn't  that,"  Phil  assured  me. 
"But  you  see,  none  of  them  want  to  get 
married  now.  They've  had  a  taste  of  real 
independence— earning  their  own  living 
and  holding  down  a  good,  pleasant,  well- 
paying  job.  You'll  find  when  a  girl's  in 
that  position,  she  doesn't  think  so  much 
about  marriage." 

"And  he  learned  about  women  from  them." 


B  'J 


Why  does  a  girl  in  love  blossom  glor- 
iously? Because  she  has  the  thrilling 
assurance  that  to  one  person  in  the 
world  she  is  wonderful  .  .  .  adorable 
. . .  beloved. 

Why  do  Blue  Waltz  cosmetics  help  the 
"lonely"  girl  to  blossom  into  the 
"only"  girl?  Because  they  give  her  con- 
fidence; they  make  her  feel  desirable. 
She  discovers  her  own  loveliness 
through  the  romantic  fragrance  of 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume;  the  satiny  tex- 
ture of  Blue  Waltz  Face  Powder;  the 
tempting  colors  of  Blue  Waltz  Lipstick. 

Say  "Blue  Waltz"  when  you  buy  cos- 
metics. Certified  pure,  laboratory  test- 
ed. 10£  each  at  5  and  10^  stores. 

Blue  UUctlia  Si 

FIFTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK       Q  I 


BLUE  WALTZ  PERFUME  •  FACE  POWDER  •  LIPSTICK  •  TALCUM  POWDER  •  COLD  CREAM  •  BRILLI ANTINE 


ALWAYS  FRESH 


REL-AX  -A  MINUTE  -AND  REVEL  IN 
BEEM-AN'S  FINE  FRESH  FL-AVOR 
...  IT  CALMS  YOUR  NERVES 
AND  IT -AIDS  DIGESTION 


REMOVES  HAIR 


Perfumed 


Simply  apply  —  wash  off.    Leaves  skin 
soft  and  smooth  — discourages  regrowth. 
Giant  Size  Cream  or  Powder  50(i 
Smaller  Tube  only  lOt 


CREAM  or  POWDER 

DRUG  —  DEPT.  STORES  —  TEN  CENT  STORES 


EASILY*  QUICKLY*  SURELY 
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th  meal 


When  you've  twisted  the  dials  for 
the  last  time  and  clicked  off  the 
radio — then  you're  ready  for  the 
fourth  meal  of  the  day.  Make  it 
a  big  bowl  of  Kellogg's  Corn 
Flakes  in  milk  or  cream.  Their 
crisp  goodness  will  satisfy  your 
bedtime  hunger.  And  because 
they're  easy  to  digest,  they  en- 
courage sleep.  Kellogg's  are  sold 
by  all  grocers. 

You'll  enjoy  these  programs: 
HOLLYWOOD    TALENT  PARADE 

Starring  Ben  Alexander  —  on  the  Mountain 
and    Pacific    Coast    N.  B.  C.    Red  Network 
Thursday  nights. 

KELLOGG'S     SINGING  LADY 

Every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  — 
5:30  to  5:45  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Basic  Blue 
Network. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


■fl  fioy  at  Jl&it! 
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A  lasting  white  that  penetrates  without 
rubbing  —  softens  leather.  Makes  a  high 
polish  or  dull  finish.  Does  NOT  rub  off. 

Large  3  oz.  bottle  or  tube  10c 

At  leading  5  and  10  cent  stores 
SNO-KIST  .  .  .  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


SNO-KIST 

SHOE  WHITENER 


Want  A.  c% 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  / 

Jf    JOB    f  + 


START 

$1260  to  $2100  Year 

Get  ready  imme-  I —  —  —  —  — 

diatfly.  .         FRANKLIN  INSTITUTE. 

J      Dept.  K3IS.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 
Men— Women.        «  Blri:    Hush  to  mo  without  charge 
Common  educa-     ■$    "»  32-page  hook  with  list  of  U.  S. 

Government  jobs.     (2)  Till  me  what 
tic.n  sufficient.    c>   to  do  to  get  one  of  these  jobs. 

Mail  Coupon      I  Name  

today  sure.       '  Address  
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"Listen,  kid,"  admonishes  Eddie  at 
luncheon,  "drink  your  milk  and  eat  that 
spinach.  No,  don't  cut  the  fingers  out 
of  your  good  gloves  for  handball.  I'll 
buy  you  handball  gloves.  Let's  see  you 
imitate  Buck  Jones.    Come  on,  now.  .  .  ." 

And  so  it  goes.  The  two  of  them  fairly 
monopolize  the  conversation.  Even  the 
five  talkative  girls  don't  get  a  chance  to 
speak.  For  once,  they're  reduced  to 
silence.  Occasionally,  Eddie  does  notice 
us.    He  beams  and  remarks : 

"It's  good  to  have  another  man  at  the 
table,  instead  of  eating  three  meals  a  day 
with  a  bunch  of  women!" 

If  we  weren't  so  fond  of  Eddie  and  so 
pleased  to  see  him  happy  we  might  be  a 
little  jealous!  So  far,  however,  the  only 
member  of  our  household  who  has  been 
bitten  by  the  green-eyed  monster  is  Janet, 
our  youngest  daughter.  She  also  is  eight 
years  old — just  Bobby's  age — and  until  he 
came  along,  she  was  the  pet. 

The  first  sign  of  hostility  on  her  part 
came  when  her  father  wrote  her  a  long 
letter  about  Bobby,  just  after  they  met 
in  Hollywood.  He  was  shouting  the 
praises  of  this  unusual  and  talented  young- 
ster. 

Janet  replied:  "You  just  like  him  be- 
cause he's  a  boy.  I'll  bet  you'd  be  crazy 
about  any  boy !" 

I  think  she's  becoming  resigned  to  the 
situation  by  now,  however.  She  even  grins 
and  blushes  when  we  tease  her  about  her 
new  "sweetheart."  They  wrangle  amicably 
and  they  play  together,  when  there  aren't 
any  adults  around. 

As  I  said  before,  Eddie  and  the  Breen 
child  met  in  Hollywood.  My  husband 
was  working  on  his  latest  picture,  Strike 
Me  Pink.  By  chance,  he  heard  Bobby 
singing  at  a  benefit  show.  Impressed  by 
the  quality  of  his  voice  and  delivery,  he 
immediately  signed  him  for  the  next  broad- 
cast. Bobby  sang  a  tearful  number, 
Santa,  Bring  My  Mommy  Back  to  Me, 
and  followed  that  up,  the  next  week,  with 
Treasure  Island.  The  fan  mail  began 
pouring  in. 

When  we  went  to  Hollywood  Beach, 
Florida,  last  winter,  Eddie  sent  for  Bobby, 
who  joined  him  there  and  became  a  regu- 
lar entertainer  on  his  weekly  program. 
When  we  returned  to  New  York,  Bobby 
and  his  sister  came  along,  too.  The  boy 
is  now  an  established  member  of  the  cast 
of  Eddie's  show. 

Before  he  joined  us,  Bobby  had  suffered 
plenty  of  poverty,  privations  and  heart- 
aches. He  tells  his  experiences  with  un- 
consciously humorous  gravity,  speaking 
just  like  an  adult — though  sometimes  he 
lapses  into  the  enthusiasm  and  the  idiom 
of  childhood. 

"Yes,  it's  been  pretty  tough,  these  last 
four  or  five  years,"  says  Bobby,  "but 
everything's  just  fine,  now!" 

Sally  "discovered"  her  brother's  voice 
when  he  was  only  three.  The  Breens 
were  then  living  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  Bobby's  father  was  a  storekeeper. 
Ambitious  for  the  child's  success,  the  girl 
promoted  his  appearance  at  local  amateur 


shows  and  even  presented  him  at  a  night 
club,  during  the  dinner  hour. 

"My  sister  has  always  given  me  voice 
lessons,"  the  tiny  star  remarks.  "The  first 
song  I  learned  was  Cryin'  for  the  Caro- 
lines. That  went  over  very  well.  Then 
I  sang  Sonny  Boy  in  black-face.  Of  all 
my  songs,  I  guess  I  like  Santa,  Bring  My 
Mommy  Back  to  Me  the  best.  It  brought 
Uncle  Eddie  to  me!" 

Their  parents  refused  to  take  Bobby's 
career  seriously,  so  game  little  Sally  left 
home  with  him  and  went  to  Chicago, 
where  for  a  year  Bobby  sang  at  local  and 
nearby  theatres.  The  girl  worked  in 
night  clubs  to  eke  out  their  slender  in- 
come. They  decided  New  York  was 
their  next  goal  and  made  the  entire  trip 
by  bus,  Sally  holding  her  brother  on  her 
knees  to  avoid  paying  a  fare  for  him. 

The  boy  was  placed  in  the  Professional 
Children's  School,  and  Sally  went  back 
to  work.  They  lived  in  dreary  rooming- 
houses,  hoping  vainly  for  recognition. 
Then  a  big  chance  came.  Bobby  was 
asked  to  play  in  a  picture,  Let's  Sing 
Again.  Once  more  they  gambled.  They 
spent  all  their  money  on  the  trip  to  Holly- 
wood, arriving  with  great  expectations, 
but  no  contract.  However,  luck  was  with 
them.  The  movie  was  made,  with  Bobby 
in  a  starring  role — and  then  they  met  my 
husband. 

Life  in  Florida  was  a  grand,  glorious 
lark  for  both  Bobby  and  Eddie.  They 
played  handball  and  baseball  on  the  beach. 
Back  in  New  York,  Eddie  had  the  thrill 
of  escorting  Bobby  around  the  shops  and 
buying  boys'  clothes! 

You  should  have  seen  the  two  of  them, 
when  the  parcels  started  coming  in — 
sturdy  little  brown  oxfords,  socks,  blouses 
and  a  very  "grown-up"  blue  silk  dressing- 
gown.  Bobby  immediately  donned  the 
dressing-gown  and  began  striding  ner- 
vously back  and  forth,  imitating  his 
"Uncle  Eddie"  at  home. 

And  then  there  was  the  argument  over 
a  beret  versus  a  cap.  Sally  insisted  on  the 
beret  but  both  Eddie  and  Bobby  favored 
the  cap.  "A  beret,"  sneered  Bobby,  "is 
for  sissies  1"  Bobby  looks  very  cute  in 
his  cap ! 

Their  favorite  game  is  "playing  cow- 
boy." The  boy  has  a  collection  of  cow- 
boy costumes — chaps,  pistol  belt,  holster 
and  guns.  He  delights  in  wearing  them 
and  Eddie,  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
joins  right  in  the  make-believe  by  pre- 
tending he's  a  vigilante. 

They  also  enjoy  playing  casino  and 
rummy,  for  pennies  or  chips.  Bobby  likes 
to  win,  but  he  becomes  absolutely  furious 
if  anyone  "gives"  him  the  game.  He 
wants  an  honest  victory — or  none  at  all. 

Sometimes  the  boy  arrives  at  our  home 
before  Eddie  is  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing. Then  what  fun  the  two  of  them 
have.  Like  a  small  whirlwind,  Bobby 
leaps  on  to  the  bed,  playfully  pummelling 
Eddie  until  he  cries  for  mercy.  They 
stage  amateur  boxing  and  wrestling 
matches. 

Despite    his    precocity,  Bobby's  a  real 
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Beatrice  Lillie,  hilarious  British  come- 
dienne, is  the  star  of  The  Flying 
Red  Horse  Tavern.  At  first  some 
thought  her  humor  was  unsuited  for 
radio.    Beatrice  proved  them  wrong! 

boy.  He's  been  playing  with  the  children 
of  the  neighborhood  and  prides  himself  on 
being  a  part  of  the  "crowd",  despite  his 
professional  experiences  and  stage  back- 
ground. 

"I  have  a  nickname,"  he  announced 
proudly,  the  other  day.  "The  gang  calls 
me  'Spikey.'  They  wanted  to  call  me 
'Butch,'  but  I  like  'Spikey'  better." 

He  has  several  ambitions  right  now. 
My  husband  promised  he  could  go  to 
military  academy  in  the  near  future. 
Bobby  adores  uniforms.  He's  not  quite 
sure  whether  he  wants  to  attend  Annapo- 
lis or  West  Point,  when  he's  old  enough. 
However,  he's  pretty  definite  about  one 
thing. 

"I  intend  to  be  a  great  radio  and  screen 
star,"  he  says  positively.  "Oh,  I  know  it 
means  a  lot  of  hard  work.  But  I  don't 
mind.    I  love  to  work!" 

Talk  about  baseball  has  been  going  on 
for  quite  a  while.  They  chatter  about  the 
Yankees  and  New  York  Giants,  incurves 
and  outfields  and  strike-outs  and  three- 
baggers.  Whenever  we  venture  to  utter 
a  timid  query,  they  unite  in  squelching  us 
with  a  scornful :  "This  is  men's  talk — 
you  wouldn't  understand!" 

For  years  and  years  Eddie  has  been 
trying,  hopefully  but  vainly,  to  interest 
the  girls  in  baseball.  He  started  with 
Marjorie,  the  oldest,  and  went  down  the 
line.  They'd  go  with  him  dutifully,  but 
they  just  didn't  share  his  enthusiasm. 
They  would  yawn  and  look  around  for  the 
hot-dog  man  instead  of  watching  the 
game.  All  too  obviously,  they  were  bored 
and  glad  when  the  ordeal  was  over. 

And  so,  even  if  Bobby  couldn't  sing  a 
note — even  if  he  didn't  happen  to  be  a 
skillful  actor  and  a  tireless  worker — I 
know  Eddie  would  be  delighted  to  have 
him  around. 

Summer,  a  hot  sun,  blue  skies — and  a 
small  boy  at  his  side,  watching  a  base- 
ball game! 


found  this  secret  of  POPULARITY? 

Blonde  or  Brunette,  you  can  acquire  everlasting  glamour  of  soft  lustrous  hair. 
BLONDES — Brighten  your  hair  with  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash.  Give 
sunny  lustre  to  dull,  faded  or  streaked  hair.  Rinse  with  Marchand's. 
BRUNETTES — Want  to  have  your  hair  soft  and  alluring  too?  Rinse  sparkling 
highlights,  a  glowing  sheen  into  your  hair  with  Marchand's.  Or,  using 
Marchand's  full  strength,  you  can  lighten  your  hair  to  any  lovely  blonde  shade. 
BLONDES  and  BRUNETTES —  Use  Marchand's  to  soften  attractively  and  make  un- 
noticeable  "superfluous"  hair  on  face,  arms  and  legs.  Keep  dainty  and  alluring 
all  over  with  Marchand's.  Start  to-day!  Get  a  bottle  of  Marchand's  Golden 
Hair  Wash  at  any  drug  store.  Or  use  coupon  below. 

FREE  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK  FOR  ATTRACTIVE  BLONDE -Full  details  in  your  bottle 
of  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash.  At  your  druggist's.  Or  write  Marchand's. 


MARCHAND'S 

GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 


ASK  YOUR  DRUGGIST  FOR  MARCHAND'S  TODAY,  OR  USE  THIS  COUPON  | 

MARCHAND'S  GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH,  521  West  23rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  I 
Please  let  me  try  for  myself  the  SUNNY,  GOLDEN  EFFECT  of  Marchand's  I 
Golden  H  air  Wash.  Enclosed  50  cents  (use  stamps,  coin  or  money  order  as  con- 
venient) for  a  full-sized  bottle. 

Name..             I 

Address  ._             , 

City  _  _____ 


State  ____       \ig-736  ! 

—  —  —  ————  —  —  —  —  —  —_____-  —  .—-  —  — .  -* 
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DELICIOUS  COFFEE 


And  THAT  is  a 
good  start  for  any- 
young  lady  because 
good  co£fee  IS  im- 
portant. With  the 
new  model  Drip- 
O-lator  shown  op- 
posite, fine  French 
drip  coffee  is  easy 
to  make.  You  meas- 
ure the  coffee,  pour 

in  boiling  water  and  without  further  attention  the 
genuine  Drip-O-lator  makes  perfect,  full  flav- 
ored coffee  every  time.  The  name  is  stamped 
in  the  base  for  your  protection.  Insist  upon  it. 

THE  ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO..  MJSSIUON,  OHIO 


THE  GENUINE  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  By  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN.  DEPARTMENT  &  RETAIL  STORES 


g/?ayH  ci  i  r 

If  you  are  diBsatiefied  with  your  hair  inquire  into  unique 
French  method  KNOGRAY.  Any  shade  from  one  bottle. 
Notarefltorer.  Colors  roots  perfectly. Can't  fade.  Permits  Perm. 
Wave.  ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT  from  anything  too  have 
known.  Free  Book.  Madame  Tunnel,  Dept.  8-E.256  W.3ht  SL,N.  Y.C. 


Freckles 

Sti£@nut*t!<s  Vrec&tfe  Gi&ant 

You  can  banish  those  ugly,  embar- 
rassing freckles  quickly  and  surely  in 
theprivacy  of  your  room.  Your  friends 
will  wonder  how  you  did  it.  Stillman's 
Freckle  Cream  removes  them  while 
you  sleep.  Leaves  the  skin  CJ/^c 
soft  and  smooth,  the  com-  OvJ 
plexion  fresh  and  clear  .  .      A  JAR 

Tfc  •  acne  m 

Pimples 

No  one  likes  pimples.  You  can  get 
rid  of  yours  —  have  a  clear  skin 
again  with  Stillman's  Actone.  It's 
guaranteed  to  give  you  satisfaction. 
Takes  only  a  few  seconds  to  apply  — 
then  immediately  becomes  _ 
invisible.  Write  today  for  *  1 
folder  "Pimples  removed"  .  . 

N)  Stillman's 

I  •  AT    All     DRUG  STORES' 

EREE  BOOKLETS  ON  REQUEST 
THE  STILLMAN  CO..  Depl.  II.  Aurora.  111. 


Ike  IZteak-llp  of)  the  )&Lcken±  Siltetl 


{Continued  from  page  39) 


or  stops  to  console  a  crying  youngster  on 
the  street. 

She  is  devoted  to  her  husband.  And 
he  adores  her.  The  most  important  thing 
in  life  to  Helen  is  her  marriage,  her  hus- 
band's happiness.  Because  her  sisters  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  this,  her  work  with 
the  trio  has  never  interfered  with  her 
marriage.  But  when  the  group  breaks  up, 
her  marriage  will  become  a  full-time  ca- 
reer. And  perhaps  none  of  the  sisters  will 
make  a  greater  success  in  her  chosen  work 
than  Helen. 

Very  often  the  girls  are  asked  which 
one  is  the  most  popular.  Their  quick  and 
smiling  answer  is :  "Patti." 

Patti  is  the  baby  of  the  family,  the  dar- 
ling of  their  hearts.  When  she  was  four- 
teen she  substituted  at  a  broadcast  for 
Grace  when  Grace  was  ill.  Then  Patti 
stayed  on  as  the  third  member  of  the  trio 
while  Grace  became  manager. 

Patti  is  barely  eighteen  now,  and  in 
love.  Deeply,  devastatingly  in  love !  To 
her,  at  the  moment,  the  future  is  a  lovely 
golden  haze,  with  a  rainbow  halo.  Rather 
indefinite,  perhaps,  but  very  beautiful. 

But  to  those  who  know  her,  Patti's  fu- 
ture seems  fairly  well  indicated.  For  she 
is  a  natural  comedienne.  She  was  born 
with  a  gift  for  making  people  laugh.  Sing- 
ing with  her  sisters,  she  has  to  be  careful, 
for  one  funny  little  gesture  by  Patti — a 
toss  of  her  head,  a  lift  of  the  hand — and 
the  eyes  of  the  audience  center  on  her, 
amused  and  waiting  for  more. 

Grace,  who  always  is  present  when  the 
girls  sing,  says  that  there  are  more  com- 
ments about  Patti  than  about  either  of  the 
other  sisters.  Women  may  be  envious  of 
Helen's  dark  loveliness  and  jealous  of 
Jane's  brilliant  beauty,  but  they  always  are 
disarmed  and  captivated  by  the  winsome 
Patti. 

Many  think  Patti  is  very  beautiful. 
Others  say  it  isn't  beauty,  but  personality. 
Whatever  it  is,  Patti  is  a  charmer !  She  is 
the  adored,  the  well-beloved. 

When  the  trio  breads  up.  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Patti  will  have  a  chance  at  act- 
ing in  Hollywood  if  she  wants  it.  She 
photographs  excellently  and  works  easily 
in  front  of  a  camera.  But  if  she  chooses 
to  ignore  Hollywood — well,  many  a  Broad- 
way producer  has  watched  with  longing 
eyes  Patti's  ability  to  steal  across  the  foot- 
lights into  the  hearts  of  an  audience.  And 
many  a  sponsor  knows  that  Patti,  all  by 
herself,  could  enchant  a  million  listeners. 

Perhaps  the  hardest  working  of  the 
Pickens  Sisters  is  Grace,  the  eldest.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  singing  trio  only  for 
the  first  six  months  of  its  existence,  under- 
taking to  manage  its  affairs  after  Patti 
proved  that  she  could  take  Grace's  place. 

The  other  three  say  that  without  Grace 
they  never  could  have  succeeded.  But  she 
vigorously  denies  this. 

Slender,  delicately  featured,  with  soft 
brown  hair  and  thoughtful  wide-set  eyes, 
hers  is  a  quiet,  well-poised  beauty.  Talk 
to  Grace  and  you  feel  that,  at  last,  you 
have  met  a  woman  who  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable and  at  all  times  calm. 


When  she  and  Helen  and  Jane  were  cat- 
apulted into  their  radio  work  four  years 
ago,  Grace  had  just  begun  a  promising 
career  as  a  writer.  According  to  critics, 
she  showed  exceptional  brilliance.  When 
the  singing  trio  breaks  up  and  her  sisters 
no  longer  need  her,  she  plans  to  go  back 
to  her  chosen  work.  Her  ambition  is  to 
do  fine  writing — not  the  facile,  popular 
stuff  that  is  written  swiftly  and  sold  quick- 
ly, but  something  of  real  literary  merit. 
She  doesn't  regret  that  the  radio  work 
has  postponed  the  launching  of  her  writ- 
ing career.  She  feels  that  she  has  added 
the  experiences  of  those  years  to  her  store- 
house of  knowledge  and  ideas — a  store- 
house to  be  tapped  when  she  finally  is  able 
to  retreat  to  the  country  and  start  work 
on  her  literary  endeavors. 

Nor  does  Grace  ever  regret  having  given 
her  place  in  the  singing  trio  to  Patti.  She 
never  loved  the  spotlight  nor  an  audi- 
ence's admiring  attention.  And  she  feels 
that  she  is  more  valuable  to  her  sisters  is 
their  manager. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Grace  is  more  thun 
manager.  She  is  critic,  advisor,  arranger, 
coordinator.  And  that's  a  large  order 
when  you're  handling  a  trio ! 

Here's  a  typical  situation :  The  girls  have 
rehearsed  until  late  afternoon.  They're 
due  at  the  studio  in  four  hours.  Immed- 
iately after  their  broadcast,  they  are  to 
make  a  personal  appearance  at  a  Broadway 
theater.  This  means  that  they  must  go  to 
the  broadcast  gowned  for  the  theater  ap- 
pearance and  wearing  stage  make-up. 

Helen  has  a  six-thirty  dinner  engagement 
with  her  husband  and  a  group  of  his 
friends.  Patti  and  her  pup.  Spankey,  were 
caught  in  a  rain-storm  and  the  shower 
does  awful  things  to  Patti's  hair — all  kinky, 
you  know.  She  has  to  get  to  a  hair-dresser. 
Jane,  in  the  meantime,  hasn't  had  a  minute 
to  get  over  to  the  costumers  to  have  her 
white  satin  gown  fitted.  She  was  rehears- 
ing for  her  own  broadcast  on  the  Jumbo 
hour  when  her  sisters  had  their  fittings. 
Jane  must  be  at  the  dressmaker's  before 
six  or  the  gown  won't  be  ready  for  the 
girls'  appearance  the  following  night. 
Grace  is  convinced  that  they  should  run 
over  that  new  song  once  or  twice  more  be- 
fore the  broadcast.  In  the  midst  of  tr>- 
ing  to  piece  together  this  jig-saw  puzzle  of 
time,  the  telephone  rings.  It's  the  press 
agent  at  XRC.  Can  he  bring  a  photog- 
rapher over  for  an  informal  picture?  It 
won't  take  a  minute.  He's  promised  an 
important  magazine  the  photograph  at 
once.  The  answer  of  course  is :  "Yes," — 
though  Grace  knows  a  photograph  always 
takes  an  hour ! 

"When  only  one  person  is  concerned," 
she  points  out,  "appointments  can  be  jug- 
gled in  and  it  isn't  so  difficult  to  make  a 
strenuous  schedule  fit  into  a  day.  But 
with  three,  no  matter  how  careful  each 
is,  there  always  are  mix-ups  and  tangles 
to  be  straightened  out. 

"There  are  problems  you  wouldn't  think 
of  I"  Grace  says.  "The  matter  of  clothes, 
for  instance.  Each  of  the  girls  has  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  figure  and  different  coloring. 
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Yet  we  have  found  that,  when  they  sing, 
it  is  much  more  effective  if  they  are  dressed 
alike.  Since  they  are  three  different  heights, 
the  dress  must  he  designed  without  a  belt 
or  any  horizontal  lines.  Such  lines  give 
a  hodge-podge  effect  that  isn't  pleasing 
when  the  three  girls  are  standing  side  by 
side.  Then,  sometimes,  a  dress  that  looks 
beautiful  on  Jane  is  unbecoming  to  Helen. 
Or  if  Helen  can  wear  it,  Patti  can't.  We 
design  all  our  own  clothes  now,  because 
through  years  of  trial  and  error,  we've 
learned  the  'do's'  and  'don'ts.'  But  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  thought  and  time,  and  end- 
less hours  of  fitting,  changing,  and  refit- 
ting. 

"Life  is  ten  times  more  complicated  for 
a  trio  than  for  a  soloist!"  So  Grace 
muses  thoughtfully. 

When  you  consider  how  very  difficult 
it  is  and  how  very  different  these  four 
girls  are,  you  wonder  that  the  combination 
has  lasted  as  long  as  it  has.  Their  life 
together  has  been  as  harmonious  as  their 
singing.  There  never  has  been  a  serious 
argument  nor  a  flash  of  jealousy.  It's  part- 
ly because  of  the  kind  of  people  they  are. 
For  while  they  are  widely  divergent  types, 
they  all  are  understanding,  considerate  and 
well-bred  young  women.  Each  is  proud 
of  the  others'  successes  and  each  gives  the 
others  credit  for  her  own  success  in  their 
bright  career. 

Furthermore,  since  none  of  the  girls  con- 
sidered it  her  life's  work,  since  each  of 
them  had  plans  apart  from  it,  they've  been 
spared  the  nervous  strain  of  intense  com- 
petition, the  hectic  scramble  to  stay  on  top, 
that  tears  at  most  stars  in  the  entertain- 
ment world. 

They  sing  at  the  mike  with  the  same 
ease  and  assurance  that  they  had  always 
sung  when  grouped  around  the  piano  at 
home.  Some  families  wile  away  long 
evenings  playing  cards  or  reading  aloud. 
The  Pickens  girls  spent  their  evenings 
singing  three-part  harmony.  Their  mother 
is  a  good  musician.  Their  father  loved 
music.  Their  grandfather  was  a  fine 
violinist.  Each  of  the  girls  was  born  with 
perfect  pitch — a  quality  rare,  even  among 
musicians.  Each  of  them  could  carry  a 
tune  when  she  was  a  year  old.  They  all 
learned  to  sing  before  they  learned  to 
talk. 

There  was  a  fifth  girl  in  the  family,  a 
baby  who  died  on  her  first  birthday.  The 
sisters  say  they  remember  that  she  already 
had  begun  to  take  her  place  in  the  family 
singing,  her  little  treble  voice  carrying  the 
melody  sure  and  true. 

They  always  have  sung  for  the  love  of 
singing.  They  happened  to  break  into  radio 
because,  coming  to  New  York  to  visit 
Jane,  the  girls  gathered  around  a  piano  at 
a  friend's  house  and  sang  some  of  their 
old  favorites,  just  for  fun.  To  the  girls 
and  their  mother  it  was  "just  like  old 
times,  when  we  were  all  home  together." 
But  to  the  friend,  the  intricate  harmonies 
and  clear  soft  voices  were  the  answer  to 
a  sponsor's  prayer.  She  interested  Paul 
Whiteman  and  Leo  Reisman  in  the  girls, 
NBC  was  sent  a  phonograph  recording  of 
one  of  their  songs — and  a  contract  fol- 
lowed. Ever  since  then  they've  been  of- 
fered more  contracts  than  they  could 
handle. 

It's  a  fine  success  story.  But  it  may  be 
nothing  compared  with  the  success  story 
each  of  these  girls  will  write  for  herself 
in  the  years  to  come. 


GRIFFIiyLLWITE 


Cleans  ALL  White  Shoes 


EASIER  TO  APPLY        SPREADS  FARTHER 


DRIES  QUICKER 


WHITENS  WHITER 


WILL  NOT  RUB  OFF 


10c  —  *r 

LARGER  SIZES  FOR  GREATEST  ECONOMY 


Free  For  Asthma 
and  Hay  Fever 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so  ter- 
rible you  choke  and  gasp  for  breath,  if  Hay 
Fever  keeps  you  sneezing  and  snuffing  while 
your  eyes  water  and  nose  discharges  con- 
tinuously, don't  fail  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  re- 
markable method.  No  matter  where  you  live 
or  whether  you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy 
under  the  Sun,  send  for  this  free  trial.  If 
you  have  suffered  for  a  life-time  and  tried 
everything  you  could  learn  of  without  relief; 
even  if  you  are  utterly  discouraged,  do  not 
abandon  hope  but  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  266-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  Niagara  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 

ITCH 

...STOPPED  IN  ONE  MINUTE... 

Are  you  tormented  with  the  itching  tortures  of  eczema, 
rashes,  athlete*s  foot,  eruptions,  or  other  skin  afflic- 
tions? For  quick  and  happy  relief,  use  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.D.D.  Prescription.  Its  gentle  oils  soothe 
the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stainless— dries 
fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  instantly.  A  35e 
trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — or  money  back. 

EX33J 

MAKE  S25-S35  A  WEEK 


Toe  can  learn  at  borne  in  spare  time. 
Course  endorsed  by  physicians.  Thousands 
of  graduates.  Est.  37  years.  One  graduate 
has  charge  of  10-bed  hospital.  Another 
saved  $400  while  learning.  Equipment 
Included.  Men  and  women  18  to  60.  High  School  not  re- 
quired.   Easy  tuition  payments.  Write  us  now. 

CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  237.      100  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 

Name  

City  State  Age  
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BLACKHEADS 

ENLARGED  PORES 


HOLLYWOOD 
MASK 

An  entirely  different  cosmetic  that  ac- 
complishes wonders  in  removing  lines, 
wrinkles  and  blackheads.  It  restores  the 
glow  of  health  to  your  skin  .  .  .  making 
it  radiantly  youthful  and  beautiful  .  .  . 
through  stimulation  of  the  underlying 
skin  tissues.  Its  use  is  simple  .  .  .  and 
immediately  effective.  FREE  OFFER — 
Limited  time  only — write  today. 
 SEND  COUPON  


FREE  OFFER 


Hollywood  Mask,  Inc. 
105  W.  Monroe  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Please  send  me  your  FREE  OFFER  at  once. 
Name 
Address 


City 


State 


At  All  5  &  10c  Stores.  Leading 
Drug  and  Department  Stores 
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CLEARS  EYES 

in  Seconds! 


THOUSANDS  amazed  at 
results  with  new,  scientific 
EYE-GENE.  Bloodshot  eyes 
cleared  in  seconds ...  or  money 
back !  Cloudy  eyes  made  spark- 
ling-white. Soothes  and  re- 
freshes tired,  strained,  itching 
eyes  almost  instantly.  Stainless,  safe 

EYE-GENE 


COLOR  YOUR  HAIR  TFHREE^ 


Shampoo  and  color  your  hair  at  the  sametime, 
any  ehade  with  shampo  kolor.  Can't  fade:! 
colors  roots,  leaves  hair  soft,  natural;  permits' 
perm.  wave.  Free  Book,  Moniieur  Valllgny,  Dpt.  39  A,  254W.31SL.N.Y. 


FATgOES! 

OR  MONEY  BACK! 


•  Get  rid  of  fat  in  ^lld 

a  hurry !  .  .  .  But  re-  %/IIC 
duce  the  SAFE  Food  . 
Method  way  .  .  .  not  I  ACT 

with   dangerous  \         '  »»' 

drugsl  SLENDRETS  Jk  \ 

remove  fat  by  a  new  mMi  I 

principle  which  con- 
verts fat  and  food  j~  ~M      I  r\c 

into  energy  .  .  .  You  I  U9> 

feel  better  .  .  .  look  ^TSj 
years  younger  I  NO  fmir 
DRUGS  ...  no  dangerous  dinitrophenol,  no  thy- 
roid. Not  laxative  .  .  .  Even  if  a  baby  should  eat 
one  by  mistake,  it  would  not  be  harmed,  because 
SLENDRETS  only  redistribute  stored  fat.  De- 
licious, too  .  .  .  taste  just  like  candy  I 
READ  HOW  OTHERS  LOST  FAT:  "Reduced  17 
lbs.  in  4  weeks.  My  flesh  is  firm  and  solid,"  writes 
Miss  Goodrow  (Conn.).  "Lost  5  lbs.  this  week,  41 
lbs.  in  all,"  writes  Miss  Nolan  (Calif.).  "36  lbs. 
of  fat  gone,  never  felt  better,"  writes  Miss  An- 
gell  (N.  Y. ). 

REDUCE  QUICKLY.. .OR  AT  NO  COST! 

If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  wonder- 
ful results  from  the  very  first  package,  you  get 
your  money  back  in  full.  You  can't  lose  one  cent. 

ACT  ON  THIS  OFFER  TODAY! 

Don't  give  FAT  another  day's  start... but  be 
sure  you  reduce  the  safe  SLENDRETS  Food 
Method  Way.  Don't  use  drugsl  At  drug  or  dep't 
stores,  or,  send  $1  for  generous-supply  package 
containing  84  SLENDRETS.  Or,  $5  for  6  pack- 
ages, Currency,  Money  Order,  or  Stamps.  (En- 
close payment.  Or  send  10c  fee  on  C.O.D.  or- 
ders. )  Sent  in  plain  wrapper. 

Scientific  Medicinal  Products  Co.  Dept.  M736 
Russ  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  on  your  Money  Back  Offer 

□  The  $1  package  containing  84  SLENDRETS 

□  6  packages  of  SLENDRETS  for  $5 

(Be  sure  payment  is  enclosed) 

Name  

Address  

City  State  
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(Continued  from  page  29) 


storm-tossed,  the  boy's  thoughts  flew  to 
the  parents  who  needed  his  little  monthly 
stipend  so  desperately.  No  thought  of 
danger  for  himself,  but  only :  "What  will 
they  do  if  I  should  die  and  they  don't 
have  my  money  to  count  on  any  more?" 
Forty-four  dollars  was  an  awful  lot  of 
money  in  those  days ! 

But  the  great  ships  outrode  the  storms 
and  when  the  boat  he  was  on  laid  over  in 
Boston  for  the.  week-end,  Eddie  went 
proudly  home  with  his  pay. 

But  there  was  comedy  in  these  days,  too. 
Eddie's  father  was  the  possessor  of  an 
enormous  silver  watch — with  a  key  to  wind 
it  up.  And  on  one  of  his  trips  home,  Eddie 
was  given  the  watch.  There  were  only 
tiny  pockets  in  his  'buttons'  uniform,  but 
Eddie  managed  to  make  the  watch  stay  in 
one,  and  to  draw  it  out  upon  every  possi- 
ble occasion. 

"Especially  when  I  met  that  little  girl," 
he  chuckled.  "And  as  if  that  wasn't  glory 
enough,  when  I  got  back  to  my  ship,  my 
uncle  said  I  needed  something  on  the  other 
end  of  the  chain,  to  anchor  it — and  he  gave 
me  a  gold  toothpick !"  He  laughed  heartily 
over  that  unforgettable  thrill.  "A  gold 
toothpick !  It's  a  wonder  I  had  any  teeth 
left,  the  way  I  used  that  thing !" 

It  seems  a  big  jump,  from  ship's  monkey 
to  the  theatre,  but  it  came  about  naturally 
enough.  For  Eddie  had  a  sweet  soprano 
voice  and  had  his  opportunity  to  sing  at 
the  ship's  concerts.  In  the  audience  one 
night  was  George  Monroe,  the  discoverer 
of  Harry  Lauder.  He  was  interested  in 
boys'  voices  then,  planning  to  take  the  St. 
Paul's  boys'  choir  of  London  on  tour. 
Eddie  incredulously  found  himself  the  head 
of  a  choir  of  sixty  boys  and  on  a  tour  of 
the  world.  .  .  . 

"I'd  had  a  taste  of  it  by  then,  of  seeing 
the  world,  of  touring,  of  the  theatre — it 
got  in  my  blood.  I  had  to  keep  on — vau- 
deville, stock  companies — you  know  how 
it  was  in  those  days  before  radio !" 

No  quick  road  to  fame,  no  easy  route 
to  success.  A  long  hard  struggle — but  he 
woke  up  one  day,  found  himself  on  Broad- 
way ...  It  has  been  a  satisfying  career 
and  he  has  loved  it  all  the  way.  He  has 
been  actor,  manager,  playwright  and  pro- 
ducer on  the  legitimate  and  musical  stage, 
in  vaudeville  and  in  moving  pictures.  He 
has  known  success  and  wealth,  been  the 
friend  of  important  people  in  his  own  and 
many  other  lines.  His  friendship  with 
President  Roosevelt  is  often  commented 
upon,  but  it  is  because  he  likes  and  respects 
the  man  behind  the  title  that  that  friend- 
ship means  so  much  to  Eddie,  not  because 
he  is  President. 

"You'd  like  him,  too,"  Eddie  said  simply. 
"He's  nice  to  know— he's  regular!" 

I  like  Eddie  for  that,  for  his  sincerity, 
for  his  loyalty  to  so  many  people.  And 
because  nothing  ever  has  changed  him  from 
the  self-styled  'corny'  fellow  he  was  when 
he  first  hit  Broadway. 

And  he  has  been  fortunate  in  that  he 
has  been  able  to  build  his  life  along  the 
simple  lines  that  mean  so  much  to  him — to 
have  a  home,  to  cling  to  the  old  traditions. 


Early  in  his  Broadway  days  he  met  Ray 
Dooley  and  they  were  married. 

"I  was  lucky,"  he  said  devoutly,  "I  was 
lucky !"  And  added :  "She  is  like  my 
mother."  And  what  man  knows  any  higher 
praise  ? 

"She  is  quiet,  shy,"  he  continued.  "It's 
rare  in  the  theatre — the  love  of  home,  of 
simple  things.  A  bow  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing to  her,  in  itself.  She  likes  her  work, 
but  then  she  likes  to  leave  it,  to  forget 
about  it.  She  keeps  herself  apart.  For 
instance,  in  this  hotel  where  we  are  living, 
she'll  slip  out  the  back  way  and  go  to 
an  early  mass.  Nobody  knows  when  she 
comes  or  goes  or  what  she  does.  She 
wants  it  that  way  .  .  ." 

She  is  a  tiny  thing,  Ray  Dooley,  with 
dark  hair  and  shining  dark  eyes.  It  is  hard 
to  imagine  her  the  mother  of  a  twenty-year- 
old  son  but  she  is  infinitely  prouder  of  that 
son  than  she  is  of  her  reputation  as  the 
famous  'brat'  of  the  theatre. 

"I  guess  we  were  the  first  of  the  'heck- 
lers'," Eddie  mused,  "but  she  was  particu- 
larly famous  for  her  own  line.  She  was 
big — she  was  tops.  Why,  she  played  in 
nine  successive  Follies !  She  played  with 
Will  Rogers  and  W.  C.  Fields — say,  some 
of  those  skits  were  immense — do  you  re- 
member?" 

She  saved  many  a  show  with  her  clever 
impersonations  of  a  brat  of  a  child  who 
was  always  in  the  way,  always  getting 
everyone  into  trouble.  When  they  struck 
any  kind  of  hitch,  were  in  doubt  what  to 
do,  Ziegfeld  used  to  say:  "Send  for  Ray 
Dooley !" 

She  comes  of  an  old  theatrical  and  circus 
family  and  is  a  real  trouper.  But  though 
she  has  shared  Eddie's  triumphs  and  known 
repeated  triumphs  of  her  own,  she  still 
'likes  home  best'. 

"That's  the  nice  thing  about  radio,"  Ed- 
die commented.  "It's  just  fine  for  Ray 
and  me — gives  us  a  chance  to  get  back  and 
work  together  again.  She  loves  it  and  it 
is  a  fine  medium  for  her  talent.  I  like  it, 
too,  but  the  pace  is  different  from  what  I'm 
used  to.  I  like  the  little  love  stories,  the 
homey  songs — like  the  songs  I've  written 
myself :  White  House,  Cottage  Small,  End 
of  the  Road,  Time  Will  Tell—" 

"There  is  a  place  for  that  kind  of  thing 
on  radio,"  I  suggested,  "the  old,  enduring 
type  of  comedy  combined  with  senti- 
ment— " 

He  nodded.  "There  should  be.  And 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  getting 
around  the  time  limit,  when  one  more  min- 
ute would  mean  getting  one's  message 
across.  It  will  slow  down,  we'll  stumble 
into  a  way  to  put  over  our  shows  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace.  Of  course  I'm  just  feeling 
my  way  in  a  new  field — 

"I  was  limited  in  the  theatre,"  he  con- 
tinued. "There  was  one  type  of  thing  I  did 
best.  I  remember  one  time — my  first  play 
was  a  success  and  George  Cohan  was  con- 
gratulating me.  'You  are  young,'  he  said, 
'and  you  don't  need  my  advice — but  recog- 
nize your  own  talent,  what  you  do  best — 
and  stick  to  it.  Don't  go  literary  because 
you  think  that's  what  the  critics  want  I" 
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And  he  added  thoughtfully:  "It's 
strange,  isn't  it,  how  we  can  destroy  the 
thing  that  makes  us?  I've  written  a  lot  of 
plays  since  then,  successes,  too,  and  I  still 
don't  know  just  how  it  is  done,  but  I  know 
what  he  meant— and  how  right  he  was — " 

Utterly  candid  as  he  is,  Eddie  readily 
admits  his  limitations — and  that  is  a  rare 
and  endearing  trait !  And  as  Cohan  pointed 
out,  good  business,  too.  So,  what  Eddie 
hopes  to  find  in  radio  is  the  opportunity 
to  do  the  sort  of  thing  he  knows  in  his 
heart  he  still  does  best.  Not  so  much  gags 
and  snappy  comebacks  as  the  combination 
of  humor  and  sentiment  that  he  put  over 
so  effectively  on  the  stage. 

This  is  not,  however,  Eddie's  first  ac- 
quaintance with  radio.  In  1932,  he  wrote 
and  staged  and  acted  as  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  first  Ziegfcld  Follies  of 
the  Air — with  Florenz  Ziegfeld  in  person. 
It  was  the  first  big  show  of  the  air,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion, and  introduced  among  others  Jack 
Pearl,  Paul  Robeson,  Helen  Morgan, 
Jimmy  Durante.  It  was  a  great  success, 
too,  but  when  Ziegfeld  died,  the  sponsors 
felt  it  should  be  withdrawn.  Eddie  has 
no  connection  with  the  present  revival,  un- 
der different  management. 

His  experience  has  been  wide,  bringing 
him  success  in  many  fields.  In  1930,  he 
made  his  first  picture :  Rainbow  Man,  in 
which  he  sang  his  own  song,  Sleepy  Valley. 
It  was  made"  on  a  shoestring  and  grossed 
a  million !  But  later  pictures  were  less 
satisfactory  and  Eddie  decided  the  movies 
were  not  for  him.  Ray  Dooley  also  was 
in  the  movies  and  Eddie  says  enthusiasti- 
cally: "She  was  great!"  (And  lest  you 
think  him  prejudiced,  the  critics  said  so, 
too !) 

"But,"  Eddie  adds  candidly :  "I  don't 
photograph  well — and  we  like  to  be  to- 
gether— we  like  home  too  well !" 

Literally,  home  is  Bayside,  New  York, 
on  the  shore  and  a  lovely  spot  it  is.  But 
wherever  they  can  be  together  and  have 
their  young  son,  Jack,  with  them — that's 
really  home.  Right  now  it  is  Chicago,  with 
their  interests  centering  in  the  Elgin  pro- 
gram and  in  young  Jack's  new  career  on 
a  local  newspaper. 

A  few  years  ago,  Eddie  thought  se- 
riously of  retiring.  He  had  all  the  money 
anyone  needs  to  have  and  he  thought  he 
might  as  well  sit  back  and  enjoy  it.  But 
the  New  Deal  came  along,  and  made  a  di- 
rect appeal  to  his  imagination,  to  his  heart. 

"I'm  not  a  politician,"  Eddie  explained 
to  me  carefully  over  the  coffee  cups,  "and 
I'm  certainly  not  radical,  but  I  knew  there 
had  to  be  a  new  order.  And  I  felt  some- 
how that  the  successful  people  should  tem- 
per their  success  with  a  bit  of  generosity 
and  consideration.  I  couldn't  ever  recon- 
cile the  east  and  west  sides  of  New  York 
Avenue  A,  Ninth  Avenue,  all  the  rest — 
with  Fifth  Avenue  and  Park  Avenue  right 
next  door.  The  direst  poverty  and  mink 
and  ermine  a  city  block  apart !  It's  all 
wrong,  you  know.  And  I  felt  it  was  up 
to  those  of  us  who  were  successful  to  take 
time  out  from  our  busy  affairs,  our  selfish 
interests,  to  help — as  far  as  we  could." 

It  was  as  practical,  as  simple  as  that,  to 
Eddie.  And  so,  through  all  the  years  of 
the  depression,  Eddie  Dowling  produced 
plays  and  gave  employment  to  from  fifty 
to  three  hundred  people  every  week — and 
paid  them  every  week.    He  and  his  wife 


Blood-Poisoning 
can  easily 
result  from  it! 


Dr.  Sertoli's  Zino-pads  Relieve  Pain  At  Once 
and  Safely,  Easily  Remove  Corns  or  Callouses! 

NEVER  use  anything  on  your  feet  unless  you  know 
it  is  medically  safe.  Feet  can  easily  be  infected.  Be 
on  the  safe  side — apply  New  De  Luxe  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads. 
They  relieve  pain  of  corns,  callouses  or  bunions  in  one  minute; 
stop  nagging  pressure  on  the  sensitive  spot;  prevent  sore  toes 
and  blisters  and  ease  new  or  tight  shoes. 
To  safely  loosen  and  remove  corns  or  callouses,  use  these 
soothing,  healing  pads  with  the  separate  Medicated  Disks,  in- 
cluded in  every  Box.  No  risk,  no  pain,  no  bother. 
New  De  Luxe  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  are  flesh  color,  waterproof. 
Do  not  soil,  stick  to  the  stocking  or  come  off  in  the  bath.  Made 
in  sizes  for  Corns,  Callouses,  Bunions  and  Soft  Corns  between 
the  toes.  Don't  be  without  this  double-acting  treatment  another 
day.    Sold  everywhere.    Always  insist  on  genuine  Dr.  Scholl's. 


D- Scholl's  Zino-pads 


FREE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET.  Mail  coupoQ  to  Dr.  Scholl's,  Inc.,  Dept.  428,  Chicago,  111.,  for 
booklet,  "  The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  and  sample  of  New  De  Luxe  Dr.  Scholl's  Zino-pads  for  □  Corns, 
□  Callouses,  □  Bunions,  □  Soft  Corns.  Check  size  wanted.  (You  can  paste  this  on  government  penny  postcard.) 
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Coming/  in  the  August  Issue  of 
RADIO  STARS 

An  entrancing  story  of  that  unique  come- 
dienne of  the  air — Beatrice  Lillie! 
Don't  Miss  It! 


upLLYWooP 

SNIAIPSIHIOTS 

©F  FAM©US  STAIRS 


For  Your  Own  Album!  * 

Start  an  intimate,  fascinating  col- 
lection right  now  of  vour  screen 
favorites  in  actual  Hollywood 
Life  Scenes  for  your  own  album. 
16  new  snapshots  issued  month- 
ly to  keep  your  Album  second  to 
none.  Each  "Hollywood  Snap, 
shot  Album  contains  4  personal 
snapshotsof  famous  stars  for  on  I  v 
10c.  32  Albums...  128  perfect 
snapshots ...  more  than  180  ce- 
lebrities now  available  for  you  to 
see  and  own  at  your  5c  and  10c 
stores.  Or  send  10c  for  Sample 
Album  to  Anita  Stewart  Photo 
Publ.  Co.,  Dept.  M,  6156  Santa 
Monica  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  Cal.  Mention  your  screen 
favorites.  ...  Send  10c  for  each  additional  Album. 


JOEL  McCREA 
Now  Appeving  ia 
Ssmuel  Goldwyn*, 
"THESE  THREE" 

4  SNAPSHOTS 

23«  In.  x  4  In. 
Including  Album 

OnlylOt 

AT  5t  AND 
10c  STORES 


There's  only  one 

FRANK  FAY 

and  in  our  August  issue  you 
moy  read  his  true  story. 


DEODORANT 


Creom 

or 

Powder 


NEW    AND    MORE    EFFECTIVE  FOR 

EVERY  BODY  ODOR 

— instantly  destroys  perspiration  odors.  Any 
deodorant  must  be  used  freely  to  effectively 
kill.body  odors,  therefore  the  larger  quantity 
you  get  for  your  money  makes  Chaste  the 
most  economical.  Does  not  clog  pores  nor  stop 
perspiration.  Odorless,  invisible,  greaseless, 
harmless  to  the  most  delicate  skin  and  fabric. 

APPLIED  IN  A  JIFFY-LASTS  ALL  DAY 
Chaste  Cream  in  tube  or  purse  vanity  box. 
Chaste  Powder  in  convenient  sifter  top  can. 


Only  10c 


AT  5c  &  10c  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
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BECAUSE  OF  HIS  OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER] 


MOTHER,  prickly  heat  and  diaper  rash 
both  yield  quickly  to  the  soothing,  cool- 
ing comfort  of  Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder.  That's 
because  Z.B.T.  is  the  only  baby  powder 
containing  olive  oil,  which  makes  it  longer- 
clinging,  moisture-resistant,  and  superior  in 
smoothness  (what  the  doctors  call  "slip"). 
Free  from  zinc  in  any  form,  Z.B.T.  Baby 
Powder  is  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping 
and  your  baby.  Large  25c  and  50c  sizes. 


OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER  jf 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated. 
Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel 
sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c 
at  all  drug  stores.  ©  1935  c  m  co 


Finds  Way  To  Have 
Young  Looking  Skin 
at  35! 


SMART,  modern  wo- 
men no  longer  submit 
to  the  tragedy  of  "old 
skin"  just  because  they 
are  30,  35,  40!  A  won- 
derful new  creme,  ap- 
plied at  night  like  cold 
cream,  acts  a  scientific 
way  to  free  the  skin  of  that  veil  of  semi-visible 
darkening  particles  which  ordinary  creams  can- 
not remove  after  a  certain  age.  So  gentle  and 
quick — often  only  5  days  is  time  enough  to 
bring  out  a  glorious  rose  petal  softness  and 
fineness  and  white,  clear  look  of  youth.  And, 
the  way  it  eliminates  common  surface  blem- 
ishes— ugly  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles — is  a 
revelation !  Ask  for  this  creme — Golden  Peacock 
Bleach  Creme  at  all  drug  and  department  stores. 
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As  The  Story  of  Mary  Marlin  goes  on  the  air — Robert  E.  Griffin,  as 
Joe  Marlin,  reads  his  lines  with  Joan  Blaine,  as  Mary  Marlin.  This 
program  remains  one  of  enduring  popularity  with  numerous  listeners. 


drew  no  salaries  themselves  but  were  con- 
tent to  put  everything  they  had  into  their 
shows — Big  Hearted  Herbert,  His  Dou- 
ble Life,  Thumbs  Up  were  among  them 
— satisfied  that  in  this  way  they  were  doing 
their  bit  to  lick  the  depression! 

"I  always  had  a  fear  of  poverty — natu- 
rally enough.  So  we  were  frugal  and  al- 
ways lived  modestly — we  never  felt  the 
urge  to  splurge,  to  throw  money  away. 
And  we  felt  that  by  using  our  money  this 
way,  we  were  working  toward  a  better 
order  of  things." 

Idealistic  Eddie!  He  was  to  learn  that 
not  one  man  nor  a  few  can  do  much  to 
change  the  existing  order  of  things. 

"It  didn't  work  out,"  he  said  simply. 
"Business  isn't  run  that  way." 

He  had  been  willing  to  invest  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  to  help  make  that 
dream  come  true,  but  when  the  money 
was  gone,  Utopia  seemed  little  nearer ! 
However,  he  has  no  personal  regrets,  for 
he  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
tried,  that  he  did  his  best. 

I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago  that  Ray 
Dooley  was  shy,  unwilling  to  talk  about 
herself.  You  couldn't  accuse  Eddie  of 
shyness — he  is  a  ready,  interesting  talker 
— about  everything  in  the  world  but  him- 
self! But  when  it  comes  to  pinning  him 
down,  to  getting  him  to  talk  about  Eddie 
Dowling,  it's  another  story.  He  loves  to 
talk  about  'Dooley'— that  'teensy'  Dooley 
who  incredibly  combines  the  pert  humor 
of  that  impossible  child  we  know  on  stage 
and  screen  and  radio  with  the  enduring 
charm  of  a  beloved  wife  and  mother.  He 
loves  to  talk  about  people  he  has  known, 
in  his  travels  and  in  the  theatre.  Of  Kate 
Smith,  whom  he  introduced  in  Honeymoon 
Lane,  one  of  his  greatest  successes— it  ran 
fifteen  months  on  Broadway;  of  Benny 
Goodman,  his  orchestra  leader,  who  is 
making  such  a  success  of  the  new  swing 
music;  of  Clark  and  McCullough,  recent- 
ly tragically  parted  by  death,  who  were 
featured  in  his  recent  Thumbs  Up  and 
who  have  been  the  Dowlings'  friends  for 
years.    And  of  his  mother,  with  her  warm 


heart  and  great  ways.  .  .  . 

But  Eddie  Dowling — why,  he's  only  one 
one  of  the  many  Dowlings  of  Rhode  Island. 
"Shoot  a  gun  full  of  bird  shot  on  Rhode 
Island,"  Eddie  laughed,  "and  you'll  hit  a 
Dowling  with  every  shot  I"  He's  had  a 
bit  of  luck  and  he's  grateful  for  it — and 
his  eyes  glow  as  he  is  reminded  of  an- 
other story  about  his  wife  or  his  son.  .  .  . 

And  then  he  tells  you  that  when  the 
President  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  inau- 
gural address,  he  confessed  that  it  had 
moved  him  to  tears.  And  the  late  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Woodin  said :  "That's 
because  it  came  from  the  left  side,  Eddie." 
And  you  know  that  stories  from  the  heart 
will  always  move  Eddie  Dowling.  Know 
that,  in  addition  to  a  grand  sense  of  hu- 
mor, a  real  feeling  for  comedy,  he  has 
a  sentimental,  idealistic  side  that  is  very 
near  the  surface. 

"You  forget  a  laugh."  he  says,  "but 
you  never  forget  a  tear." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  he  has  a  grown- 
up son,  perhaps  it  is  just  because  he  is 
such  an  understanding  sort  of  person. 
Anyway,  what  Eddie  likes  best  to  remem- 
ber about  his  New  York  productions  of 
the  last  few  years  is  his  association  with 
the  young  folks  starting  out  on  the  road 
he  himself  has  traveled. 

"I  handled  hundreds  of  kids,"  he  said, 
"but  I  never  sent  one  out  discouraged. 
What's  a  little  white  lie,  in  a  case  like 
that?  Maybe  they  aren't  meant  for  the 
theatre,  maybe  they'll  fail — but  they'll  find 
it  out  soon  enough.  Being  curt,  abrupt 
with  them  hurts  them.  What  you  leave 
with  a  youngster,  that  youngster  never  for- 
gets. So,  when  you  come  in  contact  with 
them,  when  you  try  to  give  them  advice — 
never  leave  them  with  a  note  of  discourage- 
ment. You  never  know  what  a  bit  of  dis- 
couragement will  do  to  a  kid.  .  .  ." 

What  I've  been  trying  to  say  is  that  he 
is  a  grand  guy,  Eddie  Dowling !  Tune  in 
on  the  Eddie  Dowling  Revue— you'll  laugh 
at  that  perverse  enfant  terrible  so  cleverly 
impersonated  by  Ray  Dooley,  and  at  the 
charm  and  wit  of  her  partner,  Mr.  D.l 
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The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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You  can't  expect  to  have  a  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion  unless  you  maintain 
regular  habits  of  elimination. 

Don't  let  more  than  one  day  go  by  without 
coming  to  Nature's  aid  with  a  beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  mild  and  gentle  and 
non-habit-forming.  They  bring  about  the 
desired  result  promptly. 

Accumulated  body  waste  is  an  enemy~of 
health  and  beauty.  Get  rid  of  stored-up 
poisons  quickly  by  taking  a  beauty  laxative. 

Three  sizes,  1 H,  30£,  60^.  All  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


ODORLESS  DEPILATORY 


The  new  ZiP  Facial  Hair  Remover  contains 
no  sulphides,  no  offensive  odors.  Instant- 
ly eliminates  every  trace  of  hair.  Face, 
arms  and  legs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
Madame  Berths,  56  2  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork 
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USE 


HUSH 

/*-BODY  ODORS 

Those  who  are  fastidious  and  im- 
maculate of  their  person  welcome 
HUSH  for  its  effective  qualities  to 
overcome  excessive  per- 
spiration and  unpleasant 
body  odors.  HUSH  keeps 
the  underarms  fresh  and. 
free  from  every  trace 
of  odor.  Use  it  daily v 

4  Kinds 
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RADIO  LAUGHS 


SELECTED  SNICKERS 
FROM  YOUR  FA- 
VORITE FUNSTERS 


DON  :  Say,  Jack — you're  trembling  all 
over. 

JACK:  No,  Don,  just  in  New  York 
.  .  .  but  Don,  I  didn't  expect  such  a  re- 
ception on  my  return  here  ...  the  ap- 
plause, the  cheers,  the  flowers  .  .  . 

DON:  What  flowers? 

JACK:  Here — in  my  lapel. 

JACK  BENNY  and  DON  WILSON, 
Jello  Program.) 

EUGENE:  At  last  zve're  off  for 
France!     Willie,  what  time  is  iff 

WILLIE:  Half  past  eight  bells! 

EUGENE:  What  kind  of  talk  is  that! 
Wlxat's  one  bell? 

WILLIE:    Major  Bowes! 

{WILLIE  and  EUGENE  HOWARD, 
Folics  dc  Paree.) 

PICK:   Boy,  where  does  you  reside  at? 

PAT:  Oh,  I  got  a  swell  room  over  a 
vacant  lot. 

PICK:  Boy,  what  you  talkin'  about? 
There  ain't  no  room  over  a  vacant  lot! 

PAT:  There's  lots  of  room  over  a  va- 
cant lot. 

(PICK  and  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 


CANTOR :    You  know  what  a  senator 

PARKY:  There's  a  Matador,  a  Pica- 
dor and  a  Senator. 

CANTOR  :  No,  stupid— Matadors  and 
Picadors  fight  the  bull. 

PARKY :  I  see  .  .  .  Senators  just 
throw  the  bull ! 

(EDDIE  CANTOR  and  PARKYA- 
KARKUS,  Pebeco  Program.) 

BOB:  My  little  nephew  is  very  fond  of 
the  name  "Ben,"  and  he  named  his  puppy 
that.  However,  as  the  dog  grezv  up  it 
became  evident  that  he  had  been  misnamed. 
After  a  consultation  with  his  mother,  the 
kid  changed  it  to  "Ben  Hur." 

{BOB  BURNS,  Kraft  Music  Hall.) 
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JACK:  Mary,  do  you  think  the  scenery 
out  West  is  better  than  in  the  East? 

MARY:  Sure,  Jack.  I  think  the  Pana- 
ma Canal  is  wonderful. 

JACK:  The  Panama  Canal  is  down 
south,  Mary. 

MARY:  I  know,  but  it's  good  enough 
to  be  in  Hollywood. 

(JACK  BENNY  and  MARY  LIVING- 
STONE, Jello  Program.) 

DALE :  I  know  a  lot  of  other  monkeys, 
too. 

SMITH :  I'll  have  you  understand  I'm 
a  man  who  made  his  mark  in  the  world. 

DALE :  I  know  you  make  marks  .  .  . 
but  can  vou  write? 

(SMITH  and  DALE,  Vallee  Varieties.) 


M.  C.:  You  certainly  must  know  what 
a  rivulet  is.  Look—zchat  comes  down 
out  of  the  mountains  and  goes  on  forever? 

RUBIN:    Hill  Billies. 

(BENNY  RUBIN,  Variety  Shozv.) 

GOOSE:  I've  worked  out  a  use  for 
trained  fleas. 

ANNC'R:  You  certainly  have  a  large 
field  to  work  in. 

GOOSE:  Why,  I've  hardly  scratched 
the  surface! 

(Design  for  Listening.) 

KENNY:  I'm  still  wearing  my  winter 
underwear. 

JACK:  Why  Kenny,  this  is  June.  For 
heaven's  sake — how  long  do  you  wear 
winter  underwear? 

KENNY:   Down  to  my  ankles. 

(JACK  BENNY  and  KENNY 
BAKER,  Jello  Program.) 

PORTLAND:  I  got  a  tip  on  the  fifth 
race  this  afternoon,  Fred. 

FRED:   Let's  hear  it— is  it  hot? 

PORTLAND:  It's  a  cinch.  The  jockey 
has  halitosis.  The  horse  wins  trying  to 
get  away. 

(FRED  ALLEN  and  PORTLAND 
HOFFA,  Tozvn  Hall  Tonight.) 

PHIL:  Well,  Harry,  I  see  you've  got 
your  new  suit  on. 

HARRY:  Yes,  Phil.    It's  herring-bone. 

PHIL:   It  smells  like  it. 

HARRY:  Yeah?  Look  at  your  suit. 
The  pants  are  so  short  the  cuffs  are  talk- 
ing to  the  shoes. 

PHIL:    What  are  they  saying? 

HARRY:  Why  don't  you  come  up  and 
see  me  sometime? 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  HARRY  VON 
ZELL,  Gulf  Program.) 


BURNS:  That's  just  like  my  aunt 
from  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  who  couldn't 
locate  her  stateroom  on  a  cruise.  Finally 
an  officer  asked  if  she  could  remember 
the  number,  but  she  said  no,  but  would 
knozv  her  room  if  she  sazv  it,  because  there 
was  a  lighthouse  outside  the  window! 

(BOB  BURNS,  on  Kraft  Music  Hall.) 

JOE:  Vic  Young  is  such  a  punk  golf- 
er that  two  ants  climbed  on  top  of  his  ball 
to  keep  from  getting  killed  while  Vic  was 
making  a  shot. 

(JOE  LEWIS,  Shell  Chateau.) 

PICK:   Does  you  know  anything  about 

acting  ? 

PAT :  Sho'  I  does  ...  I  played  de 
part  of  a  transfusion  in  a  big  movin'  pic- 
ture. 

PICK:    A  transfusion?     In  what  pic- 
ture did  you  play  de  part  of  a  transfusion? 
PAT:    Captain  Blood. 
(PICK  and  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

EUGENE:  Gee,  I  hope  I  don't  get 
seasick  when  we  get  out  on  the  ocean. 
If  I  got  seasick  I  wouldn't  know  what  to 
do. 

WILLIE :  It  makes  no  difference — 
you'll  do  it! 

EUGENE:  I  even  get  seasick  in  a  rock- 
ing chair. 

WILLIE:  Listen — it  couldn't  get  any 
rougher  than  the  last  time  I  took  a  cruise. 
It  was  so  rough  the  musicians  on  the  boat 
were  afraid  to  pass  the  hat  around ! 


EUGENE:  Willie,  what's  the  idea  of 
wearing  a  woman's  nightgown  aboard 
ship? 

WILLIE:  Suppose  something  happens 
to  the  ship — women  and  children  first, 
you  know! 

(HOWARD  BROTHERS  and  VIC- 
TOR ARDEN,  Folies  de  Paree.) 
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CUTEX  PRESENTS 

A  Wonderful  New  Liquid  Polish 


ORDINARY,  OLD-STYLE  POLISH 


NEW  CUTEX 
POLISH 

Goes  on  more 
smoothly 


Wears  longer  than 
ever  before 


Evaporates  in  the 
bottle 


Hard  to  apply 
Blotches 


Tends  to  crack 
and  peel 


Fades  and 
streaks 
in  the 
sun 


HERE  is  an  entirely  new  liquid  polish. 
Based  on  a  brand-new  formula !  It's 
the  first  real  improvement  in  liquid  polish 
in  10  years,  and  we're  proud  of  it.  It's  the 
polish  women  have  been  waiting  for! 

A  stronger,  more  durable  Lacquer  .  .  .  The 

I  new  Cutex  Liquid  Polish  takes  a  little 
longer  to  dry  because  it's  a  stronger,  finer 
lacquer.  But  you  don't  mind  that  be- 
cause it's  twice  as  lovely,  more  lustrous 
.  and  wears  longer  than  ever  before !  Now 
even  nails  that  go  in  the  dishpan  3  times 
a  day  come  out  shining  and  smooth  and 
unstreaked! 

It  goes  on  even  more  smoothly.  Not  a 
bit  of  difficulty — and  never  a  sign  of  the 
blotching  that  sometimes  used  to  ruin 
the  whole  effect.  You're  going  to  love  it. 


Resists  the  Sun,  too!  Tests  on  the  new  pol- 
ish show  that  at  last  the  old  summer  sun 
has  been  beaten.  At  its  brightest,  it  can't 
fade  and  streak  the  true,  new  Cutex 
shades — after  a  whole  week! 

Even  more  Economical  .  .  .  You'll  be 
grateful  for  this.  The  new  Cutex  is 
usable  right  down  to  the  very  last 
drop  in  the  bottle!  No  thickening 
or  drying  up.  All  you  have  to  do  is 
to  take  ordinary  care  in  closing  the 
bottle  between  applications. 

Remember,  you  get  our  superior 
new  Cutex  for  exactly  the  same  price 


A  higher 
Lustre 


Resists 
fading- 
retains  its 
true  color 
for  days 


— just  35i  a  bottle.  In  8  authentic  shades 
— the  newest  shade  is  Rust — perfect  for 
sun-tanned  fingers.  All  shades  at  your 
favorite  shop. 

Try  the  new  Cutex  tomorrow.  You'll 
be  amazed  and  delighted  at  the  new  last- 
ing beauty  of  your  new  Cutex  nails. 

Northam  Warren,  New  York, 
Montreal,  London,  Paris 


Your  2  favorite 
shades  of  Cutex 
Liquid  Polish, 
Polish  Remover 
and  sample  of 
Lipstick  for  141 


Northam  Warren  Sales  Company,  Inc. 
Dept.  6-M-7, 191  Hudson  Street,  New  York 
(In  Canada,  P.  0.  Box  Montreal) 

I  enclose  Hi  for  -2  shades  of  Cutex  Liquid  Polish,  as 
checked,  and  Polish  Remover.  Rose  □  Rust  □  Cardinal  □ 
Ruby  □   (Also  sample  of  Cutex  Lipstick  will  be  included.) 

Name  


Addres 


Cits 


State 


"eigh  ho  and  cheerio  I 
We'll  get  off  when  the  tide  gets  low. 
What  do  we  care—  we're  high  and  dry 
And  Chesterfields— They  Satisfy, 
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IDU  KADIU  SAVE  FRANK  FAY'S  LIFE? 


Don't  be  sticky,  wilted,  and  unattractive! 
Use  Irresistible  TALC  to  give  you  cool 
allure  on  hottest  days.  Easily,  quickly,  you 
can  dust  body  odor  away  with  this  dainty 
perfumed  deodorant  talcum  or  dusting 
powder.  Apply  it  generously  all  over 
your  body. 

When  you  haven't  time  for  a  bath,  heat  and 
weariness  are  banished  by  a  quick  rub  with 
Irresistible  COLOGNE  on  your  entire  body. 
It's  a  tingling,  refreshing  treat.  Finish  with 
Irresistible  TALC  or  DUSTING  POWDER  for 
daintiness  and  flower-like  fragrance,  the  fra- 
grance of  IRRESISTIBLE  PERFUME.  Your  whole 
body  will  then  feel  invigorated,young,  glorified! 

Try  all  the  Irresistible  Beauty 
Aids.  Each  has  some  special 
feature  that  gives  you  glorious 
new  loveliness.  Certified  pure. 
Laboratory  tested  and  approved. 


talc 


cv&uAe 


ONLY  10-'  EACH 
AT  ALL 
5  AND  10*  STORES 


ERFUME,  FACE  POWDER,  ROUGE,  LIP  LURE,  COLD  CREAM,  BRILLIANTINE 
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SAYS 
HOSTESS 


HOSTESS  AND  A 
DENTIST  BATTEE  OVEB  ^ 
A  T-BONE 


It 


SAYS 
DENTIST 


CBm£  t/ie  civilized  way  to  build  firm  gums  is  IPANA  and  MASSAGE) 


HOSTESS:  "Your  picture  is  disgraceful.  No 
girl  with  a  spark  of  intelligence  or  breed- 
ing would  ever  eat  like  that!'  (But  your 
dentist  disagrees— emphatically.) 
DENTIST:  "That  picture  is  a  perfect  lesson 
in  the  proper  exercise  of  teeth  and  gums. 
I  hope  millions  of  people  see  it.  If  more 
people  chewed  as  vigorously,  there  would 
be  far  fewer  gum  disorders  — fewer  evi- 
dences of  that  dental  warning  'pink  tooth 
brush'." 

Check  up  on  your  own  menu,  and  you 
will  see  the  dentist's  point.  The  modern 
menu  is  a  soft-food  menu.  It  deprives 


teeth  and  gums  of  the  work  and  exercise 
and  stimulation  they  need.  No  wonder 
gums  grow  weak  and  tender— no  wonder 
"pink  tooth  brush"  is  such  a  common 
warning. 

"Pink  Tooth  Brush"  is  serious 

The  first  sign  of  that  tinge  of  "pink"  calls 
for  a  visit  to  your  dentist.  You  may  be  in 
for  serious  trouble.  But  he  is  far  more 
likely  to  tell  you  to  take  better  care  of 
your  gums,  to  give  them  more  stimula- 
tion, more  exercise.  And  he  may  tell  you 
—  he  usually  does  — to  switch  to  Ipana 
Tooth  Paste  and  massage.  Follow  his  ad- 


vice. Rub  a  little  extra  Ipana  into  your 
gums  every  time  you  brush  your  teeth! 
For  Ipana  is  especially  designed  to  help 
your  gums  as  well  as  clean  your  teeth. 
You'll  soon  notice  an  improvement  in  the 
health  of  your  gums.  New  circulation 
wakens  lazy  tissues.  Gums  grow  stronger. 
They  feel  firmer.  They  look  better. 

So  switch  to  Ipana  today.  The  first  ten 
days  of  Ipana  and  massage  will  show  an 
improvement.  And  thirty  days  will  con- 
vince you  that  you  should  have  changed 
to  this  modern,  sensible  health  measure 
long  ago. 
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Rhapsody  in  flowers.  That  is 
Blue  Waltz  Perfume.  Nol  just 
the  fragrance  of  one  flower, 
but  a  myriad  of  flowers  . . .  not 
of  one  mood,  but  many  moods. 
Its  blended  bouquet  adapts 
itself  to  you  and  your  person- 
ality. Use  it  to  be  gay,  allur- 
ing,  utterly  feminine!  Wear 
it  for  the  one  you  love  best. 

"blue 

WALTZ 

PERFUME  •  FACE  POWDER 
LIPSTICK  •  BR  ILLIANTIN  E 
"A        COLD  CREAM  •  TALCUM 

10^  at  5  &  10^  Stores  «/- 
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THEY  PLAY  THRILLING  ROLES  IN 


M-G-M'S  DRAMATIC  ROMANCE 
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Above,  left,  genial  Jack  Benny  with 
his  delightful  "stooge"  and  wife, 
Mary  Livingstone,  vacationing  from 
the  popular  Jello  program,  heard 
Sunday  nights  over  NBC.  And 
directly  above,  bazooka-blower 
Bob  Burns  of  radio  fame,  looking  a 
bit  jittery,  with  Martha  Raye  in  a 
scene  from  their  new  film,  Rhythm 
on  the  Range. 


Well,  here  we  are  again  with  the 
monthly  harvest  of  our  rambles  along 
radio's  highways  and  byways.  .  .  . 
-♦- 

Quite  a  number  of  radio's  stars 
are  rambling,  too — some  vacationing, 
otbers  working  in  new  fields.  To  a 
few,  summer  is  holiday  time,  to 
many  it  means  movie-making,  linked 
up  with  the  business  of  broadcast- 
ing. Following  the  movies  to  the 
Coast  twenty  of  the  forty  major 
national  programs  over  CBS  and 
NBC  now  originate  in  the  film  capi- 
tal. 

Burns  and  Allen,  starting  another 
picture  for  Paramount,  send  their 
weekly  Wednesday  evening  broad- 
cast from  Hollywood.  Jack  Benny, 
also  signed  for  a  Paramount  film, 
will  soon  air  his  show  from  there. 


Bing  Crosby  and  Bob  Burns,  the 
Sage  of  Van  Buren,  carry  on  their 
radio  entertainment  while  working 
on  their  picture,  Rhythm  on  the 
Range. 

Eddie  Cantor  is  signed  to  make  a 
picture  for  Samuel  Goldtvyn  and 
United  Artists.  His  next  season's 
programs,  under  a  new  sponsor,  will 
emanate  from  Hollywood.  Hobby 
Breen,  Eddie's  eight-year-old  "adopt- 
ed son."  is  making  his  second  /ilm 
for  Principal  Pictures.  Parkyakar- 
kits,  Eddie's  Creek  dialect  stooge, 
ivill  be  featured  by  RKO-Radio  Pic- 
tures in  a  film  with  Joe  Penner.  And 
Announcer  Jimmy  Wellington  is 
signed  at  still  another  studio. 

Fred  Allen  probably  will  broadcast 
Town  Hall  Tonight  from  Hollywood 


in  the  fall.  Kate  Smith  will  co-star 
with  Shirley  Temple  in  a  new  pic- 
ture. After  the  summer  months. 
Walter  O'Keefe  probably  will  resume 
bis  radio  work  from  the  Coast. 
-♦- 

Other  programs  emanating  from 
the  Ccast  are  the  Hollywood  Hotel, 
Mary  Pickford's  Parties  at  Pickfair, 
The  Swift  Studio  Party,  with  Sig- 
mund  Romberg  and  Lionel  Barry- 
more,  Shell  Chateau  and  Marion 
Talley's  programs.  One  Man's 
Family  comes  from  San  Francisco. 
-  ♦ 

Ben  Hemic  and  James  Melton  are 
said  to  be  looking  westward. 
-♦- 

Among  the  vacationers,  Kdward 
Maid  high,  NBC's  Cos  pel  Singer,  is 
visiting  his  (Continued  on  page  72) 
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SALLYS 

BAD 

SKIN 
NEARLY 
qUEEREO 

HER 
WHOLE 
SUMMER 


WHAT'S  THAT  NICE  LITTLE  SALLY/     IT'S  JUST  A 


SAAITH  DOING  ABOUND  HEBE 
ALONE  ?         THOUGHT  ALL. 
THE  YOUNG  THINGS  HAD 
GONE  OFF  ON  A  n 
PICNIC   y* 


SHAME  THE  WAY 

SHE  GETS  LEFT 
OUT  OF 

Things 


HOW  ABOUT  GOING  DOWN  THE  LAKE  WITH  J 
Vsrx_>r^\      ME  THIS  MORNING, 

7^~dm^-)~-,  sally? 


ISN'T  THIS  A 
PERFECT  PLACE? 


WELL,  I'D  LIKE  IT  LOTS 
MORE  IF  I  COULD  ONLY 
GET  IN  WITH  THE  CCOWD^ 
BUT  I  GUESS  A  GIRL  WITH 

PIMPLES  UKE  MINE 


NOW,  SALLY,  JUST  YOU 
REMEMBER,  WHAT  I 
TOLD  YOU  ABOUT  FLEISCHM ANN'S 
YEAST.  I'M  SURE  IT  WILL  CLEAR 
UP  VOUR  SKIN 
TRY  IX  WON'T 
YOU  ? 


I  CERTAINLY  WILL^-l'M 
GOING  DOWN  TO  THE 
VILLAGE  RIGHT  NOW 
TO  GET  SOME 


5EE  WHAT  YOUR  TIP 
'ABOUT  FLEISCHMANN'S 
DID  FOR  ME 
NOT  ONE 
PIMPLE  LEFT 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright,  1936,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


Don't  let  adolescent  pimples  keep 
YOU  from  making  friends 

GOOD  TIMES  can  be  sadly  hampered  by  a 
pimply  skin.  Yet  many  young  people  have 
to  fight  this  trouble  after  the  start  of  adolescence 
— from  about  13  to  25,  or  even  longer. 

During  this  period,  important  glands  develop 
and  final  growth  takes  place.  The  entire  system 
is  disturbed.  The  skin,  in  particular,  gets  extremely 
sensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the  blood  irritate  this 
sensitive  skin  and  unsightly  pimples  break  out. 

But  these  adolescent  pimples  can  be  corrected. 
Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast  clears  the  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood.  Then,  the  pimples  go! 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  daily — 
one  cake  about  hour  before  each  meal.  Eat  it 
plain,  or  dissolved  in  a  little  water  until  your  skin 
clears.  Start  today! 
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KEEP  YOUNG 


AND 


By    Mary  Biddle 


^\vo^e.  earn"1 


cu 


V,\es 


Summer  slimness  and 
beauty  are  available 
for  each  of  us  and  by 
a  painless  process 


"£>»/  you'll  look  neat  upon  the  scat 
of  a  bicycle  built  for  two!"  Or  will 
you?  What  kind  of  a  figure  do  you 
cut  on  a  bicycle,  at  the  beach,  or 
dancing  under  the  stars?  Not  as 
stunning  a  figure  as  you  would  like 
to,  probably.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  for  all  of  us  to 
consider  slimming  and  beautifying 
routines  for  the  summer. 

Maybe  you  won't  have  a  vacation. 
Many  a  wife  and  mother  has  to  keep 
her  family  show  going  and  doesn't 
get  any  vacation  at  all.  Well,  there 
still  are  all  sorts  of  ways  to  cut  your- 
self a  slice  of  vacation-beautifying 
results  without  spending  too  much 
time  or  money. 

Radio  stars  generally  are  handi- 


capped in  the  matter  of  summer  va- 
cations. They  have  to  take  their  va- 
cations bit  by  bit,  because  the  radio 
show  must  go  on  in  the  summertime, 
for  your  amusement  and  mine. 
When  we  vacation,  our  portable 
radios  go  with  us,  to  the  seaside,  the 
mountains,  or  the  farm ;  radio  travels 
with  us  on  the  highways,  in  the  air, 
on  the  water  and  by  rail.  So  radio 
stars  must  keep  the  show  going  and 
depend  on  week-ends  and  spare  hours 
to  do  their  part-time  vacationing. 

Let's  take  a  peek  at  the  summer 
activities  and  appetites  of  radio's 
feminine  stars.  Gladys  Swarthout 
finds  bicycling  one  of  her  favorite 
pastimes,' whether  it  be  on  the  Central 
Park  bicycle  path  in  Xew  York,  or 


down  the  winding  lanes  in  and 
around  Hollywood  and  Beverly  Hills. 
Virginia  Verrill  gets  a  lot  of  practical 
exercise  mowing  the  lawn.  The  pet 
passion  of  Gogo  DeLys  is  golf.  Irene 
Rich  is  a  superb  horsewoman  and  is 
very  fond  of  swimming ;  but  in  Xew 
York  she  gets  the  largest  part  of  her 
exercising  in  walking.  And  walk 
she  does,  three  to  five  miles  every 
day.  Helen  Hayes  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  working  in  her  flower 
garden.  Gracie  Barrie  is  an  enthu- 
siastic gardener  and  is  pretty  much 
of  a  vegetarian  in  the  summertime. 
When  in  New  York,  she  likes  to 
spend  week-ends  at  the  Bernie  Milk 
and  Health  Farm,  in  Sunny  Ridge, 
Harrison,  New  Jersey.    Fresh  vege- 
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tables  arc  raised  right  on  the  farm 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  guests  who 
are  not  on  a  strict  milk  reducing  diet. 
Durelle  Alexander  is  another  radioite 
who  likes  spending  week-ends  at  the 
Hemic  Farm,  drinking  milk  to  her 
heart's  content,  basking  in  the  sun, 
playing  handball  and  rambling  about 
the  grounds  and  gardens  that  are  part 
of  the  beautiful  old  farm. 

Vegetable  gardens  and  milk  diets 
are  no  exclusive  properties  of  the 
figure-conscious  radio  stars.  Most 
all  of  us  can  have  a  little  garden 
plot,  unless  we  live  in  a  city  and  in 
the  latter  case  we  can  get  a  little  ex- 
ercise by  walking  briskly  to  our  fa- 
vorite large  vegetable  market.  You, 
who  are  complaining  about  the  fre- 
quency with  which  you  have  to  weed 
the  garden,  should  be  delighted  to  re- 
member that  the  stooping  and  bend- 
ing involved  is  even  better  for  your 
figure  than  setting-up  exercises.  Just 
try  to  keep  your  back  straight  and 
stretch,  reach  as  far  as  you  can. 
When  you  hoe  your  rows,  as  Gracie 
Barrie  is  doing,  put  your  empbasis 
on  that  forward  pull  of  the  hoe.  It 
is  grand  for  the  upper  arm  muscles 
that  help  to  control  the  bust. 

For  your  gardening  costume,  take 
a  tip  from  Gracie  and  wear  a  shirt 
and  shorts,  if  your  neighbors  and 
your  figure  will  stand  the  shock ; 
otherwise,  wear  the  more  concealing 


Gladys  Swarthout's  favor- 
ite   pastime    is  bicycling. 

culottes,  the  modern  feminine  cos- 
tume for  bicycling,  beach  wear  and 
almost  every  other  sports  activity. 
Never  wear  anything  tight,  any  more 
than  you  would  for  a  gymnasium 
class.  Gardening  is  exercise !  And 
wear  a  wide-brimmed  hat  to  protect 
your  face  so  that  you  won't  get 
"brown  as  a  berry." 

Trying  to  make  all  your  summer 
activities  as  (Continued  on  page  71) 


NEW 
GLARE-P 
POWDE 


The  full  glare  of  the 
summer  sun  throws  a 
hard  light  on  your  skin 


POND'S 


New  "Sunlight"  shades 
catch  only  the  sun's 
softest  rays — flatter  you! 


SUNLIGHT  Shades  flatter  your 
skin  in  the  Hardest  Light 

l\OW  you  can  defy  the  full  glare  of  the  sun !  Go  out  into 
it  hatless !  .  .  .  Confident  your  skin  has  only  the  soft  sunny 
glow  of  early  spring  sunshine!  Pond's  "Sunlight"  shades 

are  away  from  the  old  "sun- 
tan"  powders.  Totally  new  in 
effect.  Glare-proof!  They  catch 
only  the  softest  rays  of  the  sun . . . 
Soften  your  face  in  hardest  light ! 
Becoming  with  every  stage  of  tan. 

MONEY-BACK  TRIAL— Try  Pond's  Sunlight  shade 
(Light  or  Dark).  If  you  do  not  find  it  more  flattering  than 
ordinary  sun-tan  shades,  send  us  back  the  box  and  we  will 
refund  purchase  price  plus  postage.  Pond's,  Clinton,  Conn. 

2  Sunlight  Shades — Light,  Dark.  Low  Prices  — 
Glass  jars,  35jf,  70<?.  New  big  boxes,  10$,  20^. 

Copyright,  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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SUMMER,  as  you  know,  brings 
many  changes  in  the  radio  line-up. 
Some  of  the  stars  go  off  the  air 
completely,  grabbing  a  boat  for 
Europe,  a  train  for  the  Adiron- 
dacks  or  a  plane  for  Hollywood. 
Others  switch  programs,  hours  and 
sponsors  (thereby  leaving  a  devoted 
following  of   fans  madly  twisting 


dials  in  a  despairing  search  for  the 
familiar  voices  of  their  radio  fav- 
orites.) 

Frank  Crumit  and  Julia  Sander- 
son, for  instance,  are  of  the  latter 
type — they  haven't  deserted  us  by 
any  means  but  they  have  switched 
to  a  new  show  and  hour.  So  you'll 
have  to  get  into  the  summer  spirit 


of  the  thing  and  change  your  tune- 
ing  in  order  to  continue  hearing 
them  broadcast  in  their  easy,  pleas- 
ant style  during  the  hottest  of  sum- 
mer days  !  It  will  be  Sunday  nig 
at  7:30  over  W ABC  for  the  nexl 
two  or  three  months  if  you  want  t(fl 
listen  to  the  friendly  voices  and 
cheery  chuckles  of  one  of  radio's 


THE  RADIO  HOSTESS  DEPARTMENT 

RADIO  STARS  MAGAZINE 

149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me— ABSOLUTELY  FREE— Julia  San- 
derson's recipes  for  Frank  Crumit's  favorite  foods. 

Name  

Street  

City  State  


I  would  also  like  to  have  one  or  two  of  the 
following  leaflets  if  you  have  any  copies  left 
in  stock: 

STOOPNAGLE  AND  BUDD 
BURNS  AND  ALLEN 
THE  PICKENS  SISTERS 
NINO  MARTINI 

PHIL  BAKER 
FRED  WARING 


in 


At  home  on  their  country 
estate  in  Massachusetts,  the 
Crumits  go  in  for  bicycling 
and  salads  in  a  big  way — 
and  both  for  the  same  rea- 
son, keeping  thin! 


most  popular  and  devoted  couples. 

But  since  this  is  an  article  deal- 
ing primarily  with  summer  foods 
rather  than  with  summer  sched- 
ules, let's  tune  in  immediately  and 
see  what  culinary  suggestions  we 
can  collect  from  the  exuberant 
Frank  and  his  "Gentle  Julia."  It's 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  such  a 
cosmopolitan  couple  would  know 
a  great  deal  about  the  fine  art  of 
eating  well,  so  we  are  bound  to 
pick  up  some  interesting  ideas 
through  discussing  foods  and  en- 
tertaining with  them. 

About  the  only  time  you  can 
catch  this  popular  pair,  however, 
is  at  the  studio  just  before  or  after 
a  broadcast.  For  the  minute  they 
are  off  the  air  they  shake  the  dust 
of  the  city  from  their  roving  feet 
and  make  a  bee-line  for  their 
Massachusetts  home  which  is 
amusingly,  but  not  prophetically 
named,  " Dunroviri ." 

"We  thought  we  really  had 
'Done  Roving'  when  we  first  went 
there,"  Julia  Sanderson  Crumit 
assured  me.  "Then  along  came 
the  radio  and  it  seems  that  our 
roving  days  have  just  begun! 
However  we  try  to  spend  at  least 
four  days  of  every  week  at  our 
country  place.  The  rest  of  the 
time  we  {Continued  on  page  78) 
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DID  YOU  NOTICE  J 
SUE'S  TAN  ?  ( 
IT'S  A  KNOCKOUT  \J 


"Oh,  you  cat!   Why  don't  you  tell  Sue 
how  to  get  rid  of  tattle-tale  gray  instead  of 
meowing  behind  her  back?" 
"Don't  worry,  darling.  I  will  tell  her,  first 
time  I  catch  her  alone." 


"Now  you  just  change  to  my  standby, 
Fels-Naptha.  That  richer,  golden  soap  is  so 
packed  ivith  naptha  dirt  practically  flies  out. 
Try  it  for  stockings  and  undies,  too  —  it's 
wonderfully  gentle.  And  it's  easier  on  hands 
because  every  bar  holds  glycerine." 


"I'm  sorry  if  I've  hurt  your  feelings,  Sue- 
but  your  clothes  do  tattle  about  you.  It's 
not  your  fault.  I  know  you  aren't  careless. 
But  that  lazy  soap  you  use  doesn't  wash 
clean,  and  the  clothes  say  so." 


"P-s-s-st,  it's  Sue.  She  wants  us  for  dinner 
so  we  can  see  how  perfectly  grand  her  linens 
and  things  look  now." 

"Boy,  one  of  her  dinners  is  something. 
You'd  better  go  tipping  off  all  your  friends 
to  change  to  Fels-Naptha  Soap!" 


.  CO.,  1936 


Banish  "Tattle-Tale  Gray" 
with  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP! 
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may  not  come  true! 

ON  your  vacation  you  want  to  be  at  the 
top  of  your  stride.  You  want  to  be  at 
the  peak  of  your  form. 

But  it  isn't  always  easy.  For,  as  you 
know,  a  vacation  means  a  change  of  diet, 
change  of  water,  travel  .  .  .  and  you'll 
often  find  that  you  need  a  laxative. 

Now,  just  remember  this  one  thing  — 
don't  let  a  harsh,  over-acting  cathartic  spoil 
things  for  you.  Strong  purgatives  are  apt 
to  throw  your  whole  system  out  of  rhythm 
. . .  upsetting  your  digestion,  causing  stom- 
ach pains— even  nausea. 

WHY  A  CORRECTLY  TIMED 
LAXATIVE  IS  PREFERABLE 

When  you  choose  Ex-Lax  you  are  choos- 
ing a  laxative  that  works  g-r-a-d-u-a-l-l-y 
.  .  .  that  takes  6  to  8  hours  to  be  effective. 
In  other  words,  a  laxative  that's  correctly 
timed.  Its  action  is  thorough.  Yet  Ex-Lax 
is  so  mild  and  so  gentle  that  it  won't  cause 
you  even  a  moment's  uneasiness.  There'll 
be  no  shock  to  your  system,  no  pain  or 
disturbance  of  any  kind. 

DELICIOUS  CHOCOLATE  FLAVOR 

And  here's  another  nice  thing  about  Ex-Lax 
.  .  .  it  tastes  just  like  delicious,  creamy 
chocolate.  Buy  Ex-Lax  at  any  drug  store. 
Tuck  it  in  your  traveling  bag.  There's  a  10c 
size,  and  a  still  more  economical  size  at  25c. 

When  Nature  forgets  —  remember 

EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 
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HOW  DO  YOUR  FAVORITES  RANK 


1.  FORD  SUNDAY  EVENING  HOUR  (CBS) 

.  .  .87.4 

Symphonies  are  still  supreme. 

2.  GENERAL    MOTORS    CONCERTS  (NBC) 

.  .  .83.6 

Classically  doing  the  classics. 

3.  CHESTERFIELD   PROGRAM    (CBS)    . 82.4 

Lily  Pons,  Xino  Martini.  Andre  Kostelanetz. 

4.  CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  ORCHES- 
TRA:   JESSICA   DRAGONETTE    (NBC). 81.1 

Starring  Jessica  Dragonctte,  the  nation's  fa- 
vorite soprano. 

5.  JACK  BENNY,  MARY  LIVINGSTONE, 
KENNY  BAKER  AND  JOHNNY  GREEN'S 
ORCHESTRA   (NBC)   80.5 

The  air's  leading  comic. 

6.  MARCH  OF  TIME  (CBS)  79.2 

World  events  and  personalities  in  exciting 
dramatizations. 

7.  TOWN    HALL   TONIGHT    (NBC)  78.9 

Fred  Allen  and  his  merrymakers. 

8.  LUX  RADIO  THEATRE   (CBS)  78.7 

Hollywood  favorites  in  tabloid  versions  of 
stage  successes. 

9.  EDWIN  C.  HILL— HUMAN  SIDE  OF  THE 
NEWS   (NBC)   78.5 

The  current  happenings  flavored  with  romance 
and  adventure. 

10.  FLEISCHMANN  HOUR  (NBC)   77.4 

Rudy  Vallee,  supported  by  the  best  guest  stars 
available. 

11.  THE  MAGIC  KEY  OF  RCA  (NBC).. 77.1 

Variety  on  the  icing. 

12.  A  &  P  GYPSIES  (NBC)  77.0 

Current  winner  of  our  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

13.  EVERYBODY'S  MUSIC— HOWARD  BAR- 
LOW AND  COLUMBIA  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA   (CBS)   75.8 

The  latest  in  symphonies. 

14.  RICHARD  HIMBER  AND  ORCHESTRA 
(CBS)  75.6 

Melodious  dance  music  with  the  distincth'e 
harp  effect. 

15.  ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ  (CBS)  75.0 

Combining  the  past  and  present  in  music. 

16.  FRED  WARING'S  PENNSYLVANI ANS 
(CBS)  (NBC)   74.7 

Good  music,  good  fun,  a  good  time. 


OUR  NEW  SYSTEM 

The  Board  of  Review  bases  its  per- 
centages on  the  assumption  that  all  radio 
programs  are  divided  into  four  basic  parts: 
material,  artists,  presentation  an-t  an- 
nouncements, each  consisting  of  25%.  and 
making  the  perfect  program  of  100%. 
These  ratings  are  a  consensus  of  opinions 
of  our  Board  of  Review  and  do  net  neces- 
sarily agree  with  the  editorial  opinion  of 
Radio  Stars  Magazine.  Programs  out- 
standing as  to  artists  and  material,  often 
suffer  because  of  poor  presentation  or  an 
nouncements. 


17.  ONE   MAN'S   FAMILY    (NBC)  74.2 

Radio's  most  enduring  drama. 

18.  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  (NBC)  73.9 

Margaret  Speaks  is  featured.  Her  voice  is  as 
beautiful  as  any  you'll  ever  hear. 

19.  WOODBURY  PRESENTS  PAUL  WHITE- 
MAN'S  MUSICAL  VARIETIES   (NBC).. 73.7 

Paul  has  crowded  so  much  into  his  program 
that  there's  little  time  for  himself. 

20.  WILDERNESS    ROAD    (CBS)  73.4 

H  ell  worth  the  dialing. 

21.  AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC  (NBC)   72.8 

Frank  Munn  and  Lucy  Monroe.  Music  the 
soul  enjoys. 

22.  MELODIANA  WITH  FRANK  MUNN 
AND    ABE    LYMAN'S    ORCHESTRA  (NBC) 

.  .  .72.8 

Xow  rating  equally  high  with  the  American 
Album. 

23.  BING  CROSBY  WITH  JIMMY  DORSEY'S 
ORCHESTRA   (NBC)   72.0 

Bing  and  much  informality. 

24.  LOWELL  THOMAS  (NBC)  72.0 

Items  of  interest. 

25.  THE  SINGING  LADY   (NBC)  71.8 

Glad  tidings  in  song. 

26.  BOAKE   CARTER   (CBS)  71.5 

Frankest  of  the  commentators. 

27.  SALT  LAKE  CITY  TABERNACLE  AND 
ORGAN    (CBS)   71.4 

Restful. 
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REVIEW 


H.  Dean  Firzer 

Kansas  City  Star.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

Vivian  M.  Gardner 

Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joe  Haeffner 

Buffalo  Evening  News.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  W.  Foppe 

Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Oscar  H.  Fernbach 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


IN  THE  RATINGS? 


28.  WALTZ  TIME  (NBC)   70.2 

Frank  Mitnn  again. 

29.  BURNS  AND  ALLEN  (CBS)  ...  .70.0 

Grade  continues  to  roll  you  in  the  aisles. 

30.  JACK  HYLTON  AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
(NBC)   69.8 

Alec  Tcmplcton  steals  the  show. 

31.  STOOPNAGLE  AND  BUDD  (CBS).. 69.6 

Common  sense  in  the  guise  of  hilarity. 

32.  FRANK  CRUMIT  AND  JULIA  SANDER- 
SON (CBS)   68.9 

Perennially  popular. 

33.  SHELL  CHATEAU    (NBC)  68.9 

Starring  Smith  Ballczv,  a  new  personality. 

34.  EASY  ACES   (NBC)  68.6 

Humor  of  the  smarter  type. 

35.  AMOS  *N'  ANDY  (NBC)  68.0 

America's  blackface  institution. 

36.  CONTENTED  PROGRAM  (NBC)  67.7 

Starring  the  Lullaby  Lady. 

37.  YOUR  HIT  PARADE  (NBC)  67.6 

Presenting  the  current  best-selling  dance  tunes. 

38.  NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC).. 67.2 

Rustic  rhythm,  folks. 

39.  HOLLYWOOD   HOTEL    (CBS)  67.0 

Movie  stars  on  parade. 

40.  MARION    TALLEY    (NBC)  66.8 

The  former  opera  star  returns  to  delight  a 
host  of  admirers. 

41.  THE   GOLDBERGS   (CBS)  66.1 

Genuine  and  appealing. 

42    PHILLIP     MORRIS     PROGRAM  (NBC) 

...66.0 

Leo  Reisman  and  his  distinctive  arrangements 
and.  of  course,  Johnny  and  his  announce- 
ments. 

43.  BEN  BERNIE  AND  ALL  THE  LADS 
(NBC)    65.9 

Ben  combines  dance  music  and  humor. 

44.  MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC)   65.7 

Expert  entertainment. 

45.  MARY  PICKFORD  PARTIES  AT  PICK- 
FAIR    (CBS)   65.6 

How  to  be  the  perfect  hostess. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


ONE  WEEK  OF  THIS  EXPENSIVE  VACATION 
GONE- AND  NO  DATES .  IT'S  HELEN  AND 
GWEN  WHO  ARE 
GETTING  THE 


BIG  RUSH  ! 


BUT  THEY  KNOW  HOW  TO 
KEEP  CHARMING -EVEN  ON 
HOT  DAYS.SUE,  LET  (WE  TELL 
YOU  WHAT  FRENCH  WOMEN  DO. 


SHE  WAS  SWEET  TO  TELL  ME  ABOUT 
MAVIS.  IT  GIVES  THAT  ALL-OVER 
FRAGRANCE. MM,  IT'S  COOLING, 
TOO.  I'LL  ALWAYS  USE  MAVIS 
BEFORE 
I  DRESS. 


FEMININE  ADORABLE  YOUj-when  you  use  MAVIS' 
all-over  fragrance  before  you  dress! 


Men  sense  it,  adore  it — Mavis'  flower- 
garden  freshness  lingering  about  you! 
.  .  .  Adopt  this  secret  of  French  wom- 
en's charm.  A  caressing  cloud  of  deli- 
cately scented  Mavis  Talcum  all  over 
— after  you  bathe,  before  you  dress. 
.  .  .  Mavis  does  more  than  surround 
you  with  an  aura  of  allure.  It  absorbs 
body  moisture,  lowers  skin  tempera- 
ture, helps  you  keep  cool.  And  Mavis 


MAVIS 

IN  THE  RED 
CONTAINER 


actually  protects  the  youthful  softness 
of  your  skin.  So  soothing!  .  .  .  Add 
fresh  new  loveliness  to  your  charm — 
with  Mavis.  Its  all-over  fragrance  lasts 
and  lasts!  Try  Mavis  today! 

Mavis  Talcum  in  25c,  50c  and  $1  sizes  at 
drug  and  department  stores — convenient 
10c  size  at  5-and-lOe'  stores.  White  or  flesh. 
We  invite  you  to  try  Mavis  —  use  coupon. 


V.  V1VAUDOU,  INC. 

■5S0  Fifth  Avenue,  .Xew  York  City. 

I  enclose  10c.  Please  send  by  return  mail 
the  convenient  size  of  Mavis  Talcum 
(white  .  .  .  flesh  .  .  .> — so  I  can  try  its 
fragrant  loveliness. 
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warning/ 


to  the  9 

ho's 


YOU  spend  long  hours  making  your- 
self attractive  for  him  to  look  at. 
Hair,  skin,  eyes,  lips,  fingernails,  clothes 
.  .  .  you  want  him  to  approve  of  every 
least  detail. 

But  don't  forget — one  ugly  thing  can 
undo  in  a  minute  all  the  care  you've 
taken  with  your  looks.  The  unpleasant 
odor  of  underarm  perspiration. 

Nothing  so  quickly  and  surely  disillu- 
sions a  man  about  a  lovely  looking  girl 
as  this. 

Don't  run  the  risk.  Give  your  under- 
arms necessary  daily  care,  just  as  you 
give  your  face. 

There's  a  quick,  easy  way  to  do  it. 
Mum! 

It  takes  just  half  a  minute  to  use  Mum. 
And  you  can  use  it  any  time,  before  dress- 
ing or  after.  For  Mum  is  harmless  to 
clothing. 

It's  soothing  to  the  skin,  too.  You  can 
use  it  right  after  shaving  the  underarms. 

Remember,  Mum  doesn't  prevent  the 
perspiration  itself  —  just  its  horrid  odor. 
Depend  upon  it  to  keep  you  safe  from 
this  danger  to  your  happiness.  Bristol- 
Myers,  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


TAKES  THE  ODOR  OUT 
OF  PERSPIRATION 

ON  SANITARY  NAPKINS  Mum  protects 
you  from  another  ever-threatening  danger 
of  unpleasantness. 
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Three  of  radio's  favorites  in  smart  sum- 
mer array.  (Left  to  right)  Benay  Venuta 
wears  a  washable  hat  with  a  two-piece 
silk  frock;  Grace  Albert  bicycles  to  the  Ray  Lee  Jackson 

beach  in  a  blue  linen  culotte  with 
tomato-red  bolero;  Jane  Pickens  keeps 
cool    in    a    bright    print    beach  frock. 

By   Elizabeth  Ellis 


AIR 
CONDITIONED 


WITH  summer  in  full  swing,  the 
hardest  thing  to  achieve  is  complete 
comfort  in  dressing.  To  look  cool 
is  only  half  the  story — you  should 
feel  cool!  If  you  live  out  of  town 
it's  easy — you  can  reduce  your  cos- 
tume to  the  comfortable  minimum 
of  shorts,  sun  suits,  sheer  dresses 

and  such.  But  if  you  are  a  business        _  _  _  _  _  _  _  mm  gm  mm 

woman,  you  have  to  invent  ways  to  g  ART  N  E  3  S 
be  cool  without  looking  too  casu- 
ally informal  during  working  hours. 
It  is  easy  to  get  desperate  and  not  £ 
care  whether  or  not  you  turn  up  at 
the  office  in  a  sleeveless  tennis 
dress,  just  so  you  are  cool — but 
actually,  it  gives  the  masculine  side 
of  the  business  a  turn  to  see  too 
many  low  backs  and  bare  arms 
about.  What  looks  sporty  and  smart 
out  in  the  sun.  looks  silly  and  in  bad 
taste  in  a  business  setting. 

Designers  have  made  clothes  as 
cleverly  air-conditioned  these  days 


as  architects  and  engineers  have 
made  buildings  and  trains.  We've 
learned  a  lot  from  the  tropical 
countries  about  fabrics  that  tailor 
beautifully  yet  are  so  light  and 
porous  in  weave  that  they  are  cool. 
Tropical  worsteds,  specially  woven 
cottons  and  some  of  the  new 
weaves  in  synthetic  yarns  are  per- 


What  radioites  are  wearing  for  mid- 
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Ray  Lee  Jackson 

feet  for  daytime  summer  wear  to 
business.  Also  the  sheer  crepes, 
nets  and  tailored  chiffons  that 
you've  found  practical  other 
summers. 

Quite  apart  from  the  dress, 
however,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
costume  accessories  that  go  in 
for  the  "keeping  cool"  theme. 
Shoes  are  completely  air-con- 
ditioned with  their  open,  sandal- 
like constructions,  their  use  of 
fabrics  in  place  of  leathers  and 
even  the  perforating  of  toes  and 
heels  to  let  the  foot  breathe.  And 
foundation  garments  are  at  a 
peak  of  clever  design  in  the  way 
they  combine  enough  elasticity  to 
confine  the  wayward  figure  with 
the  sheerest  of  fabrics  to  give 
lightness.  Gloves  are  airy,  hats 
are  crownless,  lingerie  is  com- 
pletely filmy  and  stockings  are 
made  in  (Continued  on  page  80) 

summer  coolness 


^WRIGLEY'Si 


CHEWING  GUM  W 


PEPPERMINT  FLAVOR 
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Lyle  Talbot 

PICKS  MOST 

APPEALING  LIPS 

IN    INTERESTING  TEST 


HERE  ARE  THE  LIPS  LYLE  TALBOT  SAW 
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•  Lyle  Talbot  makes  the  test 
between  scenes  of  bis  newest 
Warner  Brothers  Picture" The 
Law  in  Her  Hands  ". 


Here's 
the  reason 
Tangee  lips 
won  with 
Mr.  Talbot 


•  "I  may  be  old- 
fashioned,"  said 
Lyle  Talbot,  "but  I 
like  a  girl's  lips  to 
have  a  fresh,  dewy 
look.  That's  why  I 

don't  like  paint."  And  millions  of  men  must 
feel  the  same  way.  For  more  and  more  girls  now 
have  natural-looking  lips  .  . .  Tangee  lips. 

Tangee  is  an  amazing  lipstick  that  gives  your 
lips  color  without  painting  them.  It  contains  a 
magic  color  principle  that  changes  on  your  lips 
to  a  warm  shade  of  blush  rose.  If  you  prefer 
more  color  for  evening  wear,  use  Tangee  Theat- 
rical. There  are  two  sizes:  $1.10  and  39c.  Or 
for  a  quick  trial  send  10c  and  coupon  for  the 
4-Piece  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  offered  below. 

World's  Most  Famous  Lipstick 
ENDS  THAT  PAINTED  LOOK 

USE  TANGEE  CREME  ROUGE 
WATERPROOF!  ITS  NATURAL 
BLUSH-ROSE  COLOR  NEVER  FADES 
OR  STREAKS  EVEN  IN  SWIMMING 


★  4-PIECE  MIRACLE  MAKE-UP  SET 

THE  GEORGE  W.  LUFT  COMPANY  MM86 
417  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
Rush  Miracle  Make-Up  Set  of  miniature  Tangee 
Lipstick,  Rouge  Compact.  Creme  Rouge,  Face 
Powder.  I  enclose  1  Of  <"  coin).  15^  jn  Canada. 

Shade  □  Flesh  □  Rachel  □  L'6ht  Rachel 

Name  


IMease  Print 


Addreu- 
Citi  


.Stale. 


GATHERING  THE 
GUEST  STARS 

Studio  scouts  search  the  headlines 
for  guest  stars  for  the  microphone 


By    Samuel  Kaufman 


NOTHING  in  radio  smacks  of  the 
carnival  and  side-show  spirit  as  much 
as  the  search  for  guest  stars  in  the 
headlines. 

An  alert  corps  of  program  scouts 
is  constantly  on  the  trail  of  person- 
alities of  current  fame.  And  the 
methods  of  obtaining  the  guest 
names,  chosen  for  newsiness  rather 
than  talent,  have  to  be  diversified, 
indeed. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  deal 
with  entertainers — comedians,  singers 
musicians  and  the  like — because  the 


Catching  Alfred  E.  Smith 
in  a  characteristic  pose. 

size  of  the  microphone  fee  is  usually 
the  only  point  to  settle.  But  when  it 
comes  to  trying  to  snatch  non-pro- 
fessional (but  not  amateur)  names 
from  the  headlines,  the  first  task  is 
to  locate  the  prospective  guest  star 
and  then  the  bogeys  of  commercial- 
ism and  mike-fright  must  be  routed 
before  the  fee-dickering  starts. 

Some  of  the  stories  behind  the 
searches  and  handling  of  guest  radio 
personalities,  made  famous  by  news- 


Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
has  been  heard  frequently. 

paper  linotypes,  reveal  strange,  amus- 
ing and  trying  experiences  encoun- 
tered by  the  program  chieftains. 

If  you  could  get  a  glimpse  behind 
the  radio  scenes  and  view  the  manner 
in  which  headliner  guests  are  handled 
and  the  many  headaches  they  present, 
you'll  pity  the  nerve-worn  program 
producer. 

Network  scouts  and  advertising 
agency  program  executives  use  great 
strategy  to  obtain  the  outstanding 
personalities  of  current  fame.  News- 
papers are  scanned  as  soon  as  they 
are  off  the  presses ;  wires  and  cables 
from  representatives  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  contain  advance  word  of  a 
celebrity's  trip  to  New  York. 

One  of  the  choicest  guest  star 
catches  from  the  headlines  was  Dr. 
Allan  Roy  Da  foe. 

When  the  Dionne  quintuplets  made 
their  debut  on  the  earthly  scene,  the 
program  scouts  pondered  deeply  over 
an  angle  for  a  radio  tie-in  with  the 
lovable  babes.  But  they  realized  it 
would  be  a  long  time  before  the  live 
girls  would  be  old  enough  to  reac 
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Jack  Dempsey,  idol  of  the 
American  prize-ring  fan. 

scripts  or  even  before  they  could 
time  their  coos  and  gurgles  to  the 
tempo  of  commercial  announcements. 
So,  after  some  desk-thumping  and 
pencil-chewing,  the  guest-star  hunt- 
ers set  out  after  the  humble  country 
practitioner  who  safely  assisted 
Yvonne.  Annette,  Cecile,  Emilie  and 
Marie  into  the  world.  Many  sponsors 
were  after  Dafoe,  but  the  distinction 
of  landing  him  went  to  the  Rudy 
Yallee  Fleischmann  Hour.  It  was 
no  easy  task. 

The  amiable  country  doctor,  true 
to  the  traditions  of  his  craft,  balked 
at  professional  advertising.  Many 
physicians  hold  that  the  ethics  of 
medicine  taboo  such  commercialism. 
So  Dr.  Dafoe  said:  "No!"  But  the 
network  scouts  had  heard  that  word 
before  and  lost  no  hope.  After  five 
or  six  proposals — each  one  followed 
by  the  identical  word  of  negation — 
they  injected  new  twists  into  the 
offer.  Advertising  lines  were  deleted 
from  the  Dafoe  script  and  the  yeast 
product  was  made  to  appear  as  inci- 
dental to   {Continued  on  page  84) 


H.  G.  Wells,  noted  British 
author  on  a  recent  visit. 


THIS  LETT  Eh  from  <i  Unit  enthusiast  will 
interest  every  fastidious  girl  <mri  woman  in  America: 

"Frequently  I  am  faced  with  the  problem  of  going  out 
to  evening  social  functions  with  little  time  to  rest 
beforehand.  However,  I  usually  allow  myself  an  hour 
in  which  to  bathe  and  dress  and  so  I  decide  to  indulge 
in  a  little  rejuvenating  beauty  treatment,  in  which 
Linit  plays  a  dual  role.  First,  I  make  a  thin  paste  of 
Linit,  mixed  with  orange  water.  This  is  generously 
spread  over  the  face,  neck  and  shoulders.  Meanwhile, 
the  bath  water  is  running  and  to  this  I  add  a  half 
package  or  more  of  Linit.  While  I  lie  in  the  soothing 
bath  of  milky  Linit  water,  I  feel  the  beauty  masque  of 
Linit  slowly  lift  the  tired  facial  muscles.  Then,  a 
cool  shower  removes  the  masque  easily  and  I  step  out  of 
the  tub  refreshed  and  eager  to  face  the  long  evening." 


FOR  FINE 
LAUIMOERIIMG 

Don't  overlook  the  directions  on  the 
Linit  package... recommending  Linit 
for  starching.Iinit  makes  even  ordinary 
cotton  fabrics  look  and  feel  like  linen. 
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RADIO  STARS 


'Will  I  Be  More  Popular  Tonight?" 

YOUR  mirror  tells  you  the  truth.  And  here's 
how  to  make  your  mirror  say,  "YES!" 
Lovely  young  women  everywhere  tell  us  they 
are  more  popular  with  soft  lustrous  hair.  Radi- 
ant hair  alone  quickly  gives  them  a  new,  lovely 
fresh  bright  appearance.  Now  you,  too,  can  gain 
this  popularity.  Have  sunny  hair  friends  admire! 
Blonde  or  Brunette,  rinse  brilliant  lustre  into 
your  hair  with  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash. 

BLONDES— To  restore  natural  golden  beauty,  to 
brighten  evenly  and  give  sunny  lustre  to  dull,  faded  or 
streaked  hair  —  rinse  your  hair  with  Marchand's. 

BRUNETTES  —  Increase  your  attractiveness.  Just  a  rinse 
with  Marchand's  gives  your  hair  a  soft,  lustrous  sheen. 
Or,  using  Marchand's  full  strength,  lighten  your  hair 
gradually  —  secretly  —  to  any  lovely  blonde  shade. 

BLONDES  and  BRUNETTES  -  You  can  make  "super- 
fluous" hair  unnoticeable.  And  so  keep  your  face,  arms 
and  legs  alluringly  soft  and  smooth!  This  summer  use 
Marchand's  to  soften  attractively  and  make  unnotice- 
able the  soft  natural  hair  on  face,  arms  and  legs. 

Marchand's  keeps  you  dainty  and  attractive  all  over! 
Start  today  to  use  Marchand's  yourself,  at  home.  Get  a 
bottle  of  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash  at  any  drugstore. 


MARCHAND'S 

GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 
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Harry  Horlick, 


For  over  twelve  record  years,  Harry  Horlick 
and  his  A.  &  P.  Gypsies  have  been  radio  favor- 
ites, rewarding  listeners  with  a  true  appreciation 
of  the  varied  charms  of  music. 

Each  Monday  evening  these  versatile  musicians 
bring  cheer  to  the  close  of  what  usually  is  a  blue, 
disappointing  sort  of  day.  It  always  is  a  pleasure 


For  Distinguished 
Service  To  Radio 


to  listen  to  their  inimitably  tuneful  arrangements 
which  give  sparkle  to  familiar  favorites  and  to  the 
latest  melodies,  as  well. 

Harry  Horlick,  because  of  his  masterly  conduci- 
ng, has  established  himself  as  one  of  the  ablest 
maestros  of  the  microphone.  He  gets  the  full  value 
and  meaning,  however  obscure  it  may  be,  of  each 
musical  composition. 

Howard  Price  and  the  Romany  Singers  also  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  program's  success. 

Radio  Stars  feels  there  is  no  program  more  de- 
serving of  its  award  for  Distinguished  Service  to 
Radio  than  Harry  Horlick  and  his  A.& P.  Gypsies. 


fi!  HAS  GRAHAM 


The  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life" 


By  Nancy  Barrows 


least  Graham  was  at  home  long 
to  pose  for  the  picture  up 
in  the  corner!  And  maybe  all  of 
his  thoughts  aren't  with  Major 
Bowes'  Amateur  Hour  {right) 
and  his  Sunday  evening  assignment. 


THAT  sounds  like  one  of  those  purely  rhetorical  ques- 
tions, requiring  no  answer!  Home  life  and  Graham 
McNamee  would  seem  to  be  as  far  apart,  as  divorced 
from  each  other  as  politics  and  patriotism.  Why,  the 
man  is  a  dynamo  of  industry.  He  is  radio's  busiest  an- 
nouncer. His  voice,  according  to  an  estimate  made  at 
\'BC,  is  heard  over  the  air  more  often  than  that  of  any 
other  man.  He  is  on  the  Major  Bowes'  Sunday  night 
Amateur  Hour.  He  is  on  the  Rudy  Vallee  program.  He 
is  on  the  new  Plymouth  series  with  Ed  Wynn. 

Also  he  is  the  voice  of  the  Universal  News  Reel.  Twice 
a  week  he  works  for  that,  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night. 
Twice  a  week  he  makes  recordings. 

And  in  between  times  there  are  s|M>rts  broadcasts, 
conventions,  Kentucky  Derbies,  and  what  have  you?  A 
list  of  the  special  events  that  he  has  covered  for  NBC 
would  read  like  a  history  of  the  last  ten  years.  Remem- 
ber Broadway's  welcome  to  Lindbergh,  to  Byrd,  Cham- 
berlin,  Amelia  Earhart.  .  .  .  Remember  almost  any  occa- 
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sion  that  in  some  vanished  hour  made  radio  history,  and 
I'll  wager  that  the  voice  whose  spontaneous  lift  of  en- 
thusiasm kindled  the  fire  in  your  own  heart  was  the  voice 
of  Graham  McNamee. 

It's  hard  even  to  imagine  him  away  from  the  micro- 1 
lihone.    But,  like  any  normal  human  being,  he  must  exist 
somewhere  apart  from  it.    He  must  have  some  spare 
time  to  himself,  some  place  called  "home"  to  go  to — or 
from  ! 

"What,"  I  asked  him,  "do  you  do,  if  and  when  you'll 
not  working?" 

"Well,"  said  Graham  in  his  quick  nervous  staccato.! 
"on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  I  try  to  catch  up  on  mjl 
sleep.  On  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  when  1  make  my 
news  reels  for  Universal,  I'm  up  till  two  a.  m.  On 
course  they  wait  till  the  last  possible  moment,  to  get  thej 
latest  news  in  their  weekly  releases.  I  enjoy  doing  them.J 
he  averred,  "but  I  sometimes  wish  they  came  at  some 
other  hour." 


ANY  HOME  LIFE..? 

is  certainly  Graham  McNamee  s ! 


But  his  heart  knows  another  haven 


The  trio  above,  of  course,  are  our  hero 
Graham,  with  the  ever  enjoyable 
comedian,  Ed  Wynn  and  (right)  their 
orchestra  leader,  Lennie  Hayton. 
Together  they  make  that  brightest 
half  hour  on  our  Tuesday  evenings. 


"Do  you  ever  get  a  real  vacation  ?"  1  asked  him.  One 
must  get  away  from  things  occasionally,  however  pleas- 
iant  and  profitable  they  may  he,  in  order  to  store  up 
new  zest  and  energy  for  the  day's  demands. 

'Oh,  I  manage  to  have  a  couple  of  weeks  every  sum- 
ler,"  he  said.  "I  can  get  away  from  everything  except 
Ed  Wynn  program.  1  usually  go  up  in  the  Adiron- 
cks,  and  come  back  from  there  for  that  program.  I 
:t  a  plane  Monday  night  hack  to  the  city.  Rehearse  and 
roadcast  on  Tuesday.  Then  back  to  the  camp  Wed- 
esday  noon.  Of  course."  his  Irish  smile  was  twisted, 
that's  nearly  half  of  the  week  gone! 

'I've  dreamed  for  years,"  he  went  on,  "of  a  European 
ication.  Six  or  eight  weeks  in  Europe.  .  ."  He  said 
ie  words  dreamily,  the  crisp  staccato  for  the  first  time 
lissing.  "I've  never  been  there.  .  .  I'd  love  to  see 
irope !  But  when  I  do,  I  guess  it  will  be  from  a  wheel 
lair!" 

He  plays  golf  whenever  he  gets  a  chance.    "Last  week 


I  played  nine  holes,  twice."  he  told  me.  "It  was  the 
first  time  I'd  tried  it  since  I  hurt  my  ankle.  1  was  on 
crutches  for  fifteen  weeks." 

"That  wasn't  another  consequence  of  the  soap-box 
derby,  was  it?"  1  asked. 

"Oh,  no!"  He  tapped  his  head.  "That  was  the 
head — that's  permanent!  This  was  just  from  slipping 
on  a  wet  curb.  It  was  good  to  be  able  to  get  some  exer- 
cise again,"  he  went  on.  "While  I  was  laid  up.  1  put  or, 
thirty-four  pounds  !" 

He  doesn't  look  overweight,  however.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  his  head  is  rather  a  long  oval,  giving  a  suggestion 
of  slimness.  And  he  walks  quickly,  as  he  speaks, 
with  a  nervous,  springy  energy  that  does  not  suggest 
heaviness 

"What,"  1  pursued,  "about  the  time  when  the  fires  of 
enthusiasm  will  die  down,  when  you  will  think  longingly 
of  the  big  chair  by  the  fireside,  slippers  and  a  pipe  and  a 
hook  ?    Do  vou  plan  to  retire  ( Continued  ov  payc  6H ) 
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DID  RADIO  SAVE 
FRANK  FAY'S  LIFE  ? 


A  FEW  months  ago  Frank  Fay  went  away  from 
Hollywood. 

He  closed  the  doors  of  an  empty  house  behind  him, 
for  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  their  little  adopted 
son  were  gone — Barbara  who  had  stood,  as  one 
embattled,  protesting  stormily  her  great  love  for 
Fay  and  greater  gratitude  to  him  .  .  . 
He  hadn't  done  anything  worth  his  doing  for 
some  two  years.    And  the  fattest  nest-egg  can 
dwindle,  taxes  and  tributes  being  what  they 
are.  in  that  length  of  time. 
The  movies  had  not  been  Eldorado  for  Frank 
Fay  .  .  .  Vaudeville,  in  which  he  had  once 
reigned  right  royally,  is  all  but  dead  .  .  .  The 
Palace  Theatre  in  New  York,  where  once 
he    headlined    for   sixteen  record-breaking 
weeks,  now  is  a  picture  palace  .  .  .  Broad- 
way— and  he  was   Broadway's  "Favorite 
Son" — has  moved  its  theatrical  trunks  to 
Hollywood  .  .  . 

And  so,  what  of  the  man  who  was  born, 
all  but  literally,  in  a  theatrical  trunk? 
For  Frank  Fay  was  born,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, of  theatrical  folks.    As  a  boy,  he 
played  in  the  theatre  with  theatre  peo- 
ple for  his  pals.    He  went  to  school 
backstage  and   in   hotel   rooms.  He 
made  his  first  appearance  on  any  stage, 
at  the  age  of  seven,  as  a  teddy  bear 
in  Victor  Herbert's  Babes  In  Toy- 
land.   Some  of  his  earlier  roles  were 
with  with  E.  H.  Sothern,  the  great 
Shakespearian     actor,     and  with 
Henry  Irving — quite  a  jump,  from 
a  teddy  bear  to  the  Bard  of  Avon ! 
Fay  "went  to  college" — to  him- 
self.   He  was  his  own  class  and 
his  own  professor.     He  majored 
in  psychology  and  philosophy — 
and  maybe  folks  are  right  when 
they     say,     portentously  that 
there   is   "a   deeper  meaning" 
under  the  droll  Fay  surface. 
But  Fay  refuses  to  take  him- 
self    seriously.      He'll  say 
"  'Deeper    meaning?'  Why, 
sure !   Have  you  heard  about 
my  new  association  ?"• — and 
he's    off   and    away  again. 
Fey,  that's  Fay ! 
Because  sometimes  he  isn't 
a  comedian  at  all.  There 
are  those  human  interest 
tales   of   his — you  might 
call  them  sob  stories — of 


By 
Gladys 
Hall 


suffering  he  has  seen  and  helped  to  bear, 
of  down-and-outers  and  fighters  who  have 
taken  the  last  count,  and  of  children  who 
could  do  with  extra  milk.  .  .  Yes,  once  in 
awhile  Fay  forgets  to  cadge  for  a  laugh 
— and  then  he  makes  you  cry ! 

But  mostly  he  likes  to  talk  about  his 
clubs  and  associations.  Like  The  Amal- 
gamated Haters  of  America,  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Excavation  Watchers.  The 
W e-Do-Y our-BawIing-Out-F or-Y on  Club, 
the  Seeds  of  Discord  Company,  Inc.  He 
explained  the  Seeds  of  Discord  Enterprise 
to  me  himself. 

He  said :  "It's  a  social  racket,  purely. 
I'll  be  out  for  an  evening,  with  friends. 
I'll  pause  in  front  of  a  husband  and  catch 
his  eye  and  then  glance  over  at  the  wife 
who  is,  doubtless,  talking  about  her  chil- 
dren to  some  world-weary  man.  But  I'll 
raise  my  eyebrow  a  soupgon  and  I'll 
murmur  something  half  heard  and  then  I'll 
stroll  away  and — oh.  but  nonchalantly ! 
And  the  husband  will  be  uneasy,  he  won't 
know  why.  And  he  won't  know  what  I 
meant,  nor  even  what  I  said.  But  he'll 
never  quite  forget — he'll  never  feel  quite 
the  same  about  his  wife  again !  He'll 
wonder — he'll  be  uneasy — the  Seed  of  Dis- 
cord will  be  sown !  It's  fun !  Try  it 
some  time." 

This  is  the  man  who  went  away  from 
Hollywood  a  few  months  ago.  This  is 
the  man  who  was,  I  think,  broken- 
hearted. 

/  only  think  so.  .  .  Let  me  make  that 
clear.  I  don't  know  it !  Fay  didn't  say 
so.  Fay  said  just  the  opposite.  He  even 
agreed  with  me  that  it  would  make  a 
swell  yarn  to  break  down  and  sob  that 
Fay  had  l>een  crushed,  defeated,  hurt. 
But  he  couldn't  tell  a  lie.  'Twarn't  so! 
But  then,  he  wouldn't  admit  it,  anyway  ! 
He  wouldn't  admit  anything  without  a 
smile  on  his  lips.  He  is  of  the  clown-with- 
the-breaking-heart  stuff.  He  is  an  Irish- 
man and  a  fighting  Irishman. 

He  did  say  this:  "I'm  either  down  or 
I'm  up.  I  have  my  melancholy  hours, 
plenty  of  'em.  I  used  to  have  them  for 
no  good  reason  at  all.  Now,  when  I 
have  them — there  is  a  reason." 

And  you  can  draw  your  own  conclu- 
sions from  that  statement,  as  I  did. 

Hut  I'd  heard  that  there  were,  for  a 
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Broadway's  idol,  vaudeville's 
unique  funster,  Elf  of  the 
Ether,  Frank  Fay  also  has 
known  depths  of  despair 


time,  few  gay  parties  for  Fay.    Trie  grape,  I  knew,  too, 
was  crushed  and  dry.    The  wisecrack,  the  ready  wit, 
the   sardonic   humor   were   tinged   with   that  "twist 
which  is  the  other  side  of  the  Celt. 

"Fay  has  fayded,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  with 
his  twisty  smile. 

And  so  Fay  went  to  New  York.. 

He  told  me :  "I  went  on  personal  business — real 
estate,  mostly — and  to  get  away  from  Hollywood, 
because  there  were  so  many  things  here  to  remind 
me — and  there's  no  remuneration  in  being  reminded." 

He  went  to  New  York  with  no  thought  of  what 
was  in  store  for  him.  When  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
had  radio  in  mind  he  said: 

"I  suppose  I  did  have  it  at  the  back  of  my  head 
— but  I  had  no  definite  plan,  nor  any  plan  at  all  of 
any  kind.  But  then,  I  never  do  make  definite  plans. 
I  never  have  a  formula  about  anything." 

Perhaps  he  went  back  to  New  York  with  a 
certain  nostalgia  for  the  scenes  of  his  early 
triumphs — the     many     successful  Broadway 
shows,  the  Winter  Garden,  the  trouping,  tre- 
mendous   vaudeville    clays.      Perhaps,  who 
knows,  he  thought  of  the  days  when  he  first 
met  young  Barbara  Stanwyck  and  by  his 
shrewd  advice,  his  knowledge  of  the  game 
she  was  just  beginning  to  play,  his  entree, 
he  built  up  her  faith  in  herself,  her  faith  in 
mankind,  and  so  helped  her  to  rise,  as  she 
so  often  has  said  he  did,  to  her  eventual 
stardom. 

Mere  guesswork  again.    When  we  were 
talking  together  in  his  home  in  Brent- 
wood Hills — the  home  he  and  Barbara 
had  built  and  planned  and  made  a  home 
together — Fay  said :  "You  have  never 
heard   me  make  any  statement  about 
Barbara,  have  you?"    I  admitted  that  I 
never  had.    And  he  added :  "And  you 
never  will.   If  I  haven't  made  a  state- 
ment by  this  time,   I'm  not  likely 
to.  .  ." 

And  then,  in  New  York,  Rudy 
Vallee  invited  Fay  to  be  guest  artist 
on  his  program.   It  was  a  hospitable 
gesture  on  the  part  of  Rudy.  For 
even  he  could  have  had  little  or 

no  idea  of  what  the  outcome  was  Frank  Fay  Call' 
to  be.  What  that  outcome  was,  ing!  In  his  new 
we  all  know  now!  Royal  Gelatine 

For,  the  day  after  Fay's  initial        program,  Frank 


appearance  on  the  Vallee  hour, 
wires,  letters,  phone  calls  poured 
in  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
{Continued     on     page  54) 


Fay  does  prac- 
tically everything 
except  lead  the 
orchestra. 
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Jessica  Dragonette, 
"Angel  of  Song,"  of 
the  Cities  Service 
program. 


NO  star  today — with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Greta  Garbo — has  sacrificed  as 
much  personally  for  a  career  as  Jessica 
Dragonette. 

She  began  her  career  in  Reinhardt's 
The  Miracle,  as  the  voice  of  an  unseen 
angel.  And  she's  never  been  permitted  to 
come  down  to  earth  since. 

During  her  ten  years  of  winged  success 
on  the  air,  the  pedestal  on  which  others 
placed  her  has  been  built  higher  and 
higher.  The  curtains  of  seclusion  have 
been  drawn  closer  and  closer  about  her 
Her  remoteness,  it  seems,  has  increased 
with  her  popularity.  Until  she  has  become 
a  kind  of  golden-voiced  goddess,  wor-  , 
shipped  by  manv  but  known  by  few. 

With  her  studio  but  a  block  from  the  heart  of  Broad- 
way, and  her  penthouse  apartment  looking  down  on  the 
most  exciting  citv  in  the  world,  she  lives  an  almost  clois- 
tered, solitary  existence.  She  is  beautiful  and  young. 
Within  her  reach— within  her  very  sight— are  the  gaiety 
and  romance  most  girls  yearn  for:  the  bright  beauty  of 
New  York-  by  night,  the  swing  of  dance  music,  handsome 
companions,  lights  and  laughter. 

But  these  things  figure  little  in  the  pattern  of  her  life. 
Jessica  speaks  of  song  and  poetry,  art  and  inspiration. 
Ask  her  about  her  work  and  she  murmurs:  "It  is  my 
destiny."  Ask  her  how  she  happened  to  come  to  New 
York  to  launch  her  career  and  she  answers :  "1  chase  rain- 
bows.   In  a  cloud'' 

Her  very  entrance  at  her  broadcasts  seems  to  be  de- 
signed to  a'ceent  the  ethereal,  to  set  her  apart.  She  usu- 
ally wears  white.  Perhaps  her  gown  is  touched  with 
silver.  In  the  auditorium  fifteen  hundred  people  wait 
breathlessly  for  her  entrance.  No  applause  is  permitted. 
A  tiny,  white-gowned  figure,  her  golden  head  held  high, 
she  walks  in  to  hushed  silence.  She  is  introduced  for- 
mally, almost  solemnly,  and  after  the  introduction  there 
follows  a  second  of  awed  quiet.  There  are  no  friendly, 
informal  comments  with  the  announcer,  no  bright  ex- 
change of  greetings. 


It  is  a  beautiful  program — lovely  to  hear,  impressive  to 
watch.  But  as  the  young  singer  makes  her  dignified  en- 
trances, her  silent  exits,  you  wonder  if,  sometimes,  she 
doesn't  yearn  for  a  spontaneous  burst  of  applause,  a 
friendlv:  "That  was  grand,  Jessica!"  from  the  man  at  the 
mike. 

Some  remember  her  before  the  wall  of  reserve  was 
built  quite  so  high.  When  she  was  permitted  to  stoop  oc- 
casionally to  informalities  or  a  sudden  impulse.  Once, 
a  few  years  ago.  interviewed  over  the  air.  an  announcer 
kept  addressing  her  as  Miss  Dragonetti 

She  stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  program  and  said  to 
him  :  "Don't  you  like  my  first  name?" 

The  announcer,  surprised,  answered.  "I  think  it  is  a 
lovelv  name  "  4      .  . 

"Do  call  me  'Jessica'  then."  she  said.  ^  'Ibis  is  an  in- 
formal program.'   Please  let's  keep  it  so  " 

Yet  today,  around  the  studio,  this  same  girl  is  treated 
with  a  formality  that  approaches  reverence 

There  is  something  sad  and  ironic  about  that  statement 
today.  It  makes  one  want  to  tear  down  the  wall  oi  rcsei  v< 
they've  built  up,  lift  her  down  from  the  pedestal  on  to  the 
earth  For  she  must  find  the  atmosphere  ol  awe  most 
oppressive  at  times.  She  must  get  very  tired  of  hearing 
them  tell  and  re-tell  of  her  years  in  the  convent  with 
nuns  to  guide  her  and  organ  music  lor  her  inspiration 


"Queen  of 
the  Air," 
they  call 
her-but 
Queens  are 
so  lonely! 


Somewhere,  deep  down  in  her  being,  must  he  mem- 
ories from  her  childhood  of  a  fiery-blue  Italian  sky.  be- 
neath it  meadows  bright   with  bloom.     Of  streets  in 
strange  lands,  warm  with  sunlight,  radiant  with  color.  Of 
singing  and  laughter  and  gay  talk 
in   rich,    foreign   tongues.  Vivid, 
glowing  memories,  gathered  during 
those  early  years  of  her  life  when 
she  traveled  from  country  to  coun- 
try with  her  father. 

But  one  seldom  hears  of  these 
warm,  human  experiences  in  con- 
nection with  Jessica.  They  are  far 
away  from  the  convent  and  the 
ethereal,  goddess-like  creature  who 
pours  golden  songs  into  the  star- 
shaped  microphone.  Yet,  the  mem- 
ories must  he  there,  to  stir  her  heart 
and  quicken  her  'Latin  blood.  To 
make  her  restless,  perhaps  at  times, 
to  tease  her  and  tempt  her  and  call 
her  hack. 

But  there  are  voices  to  warn  her, 
powers  who  speak;  "Think  of  your 
public.  You  are  no  ordinary  hu- 
man being.  You  are  a  goddess  to 
many  people.  You  cannot  act  as 
others  do.  People  worship  you. 
They  expect  you  to  have  dignity 
and  grace,  to  transcend  frail  human 
qualities.  You  are  different." 
Have  the  voices  ever  warned  her 
Ml  f   T  that   there   is   always   danger,  of 

building  pedestals  too  high? 

One  cannot  help  but  remember 
that  those  artists  who  have  won 
longest  adulation  from  the  Ameri- 
can public  have  rarely  been  kept  on 
pedestals.  Almost  without  excep- 
\  tion  they  have  been  extremely  hu- 

I  1      f   m,M  man    people — people    who  shared 

~m  dJ  with  tne  conimon  nian  a  'ove  °f 

W Jff       '  1 Jk  earthly    things.     There    is  Mary 

*  Pickford,    for  example,   with  her 

wealth  of  (Continued  on  page  61) 


By  Mildred 


M  a  s  t  i  n 


Jessica  with 
tenor  Robert 
Simmons  of 
the  program. 


THERE  ARE 


"Actors  need  grease- 
paint— but  f'd  run 
from  it  if  I  could!" 
says  Lionel  Barry- 
more  sincerely 
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Lionel  Barry- 


more  points  out 
many  and  vari- 
ous handicaps 


in  radio  drama 


r 


By  Faith 


Service 


SO  MANY  OBSTACLES 


1  BEGAN  by  asking  Lionel  Barrymore :  "How  do  you 
feel  when  you  do  drama  on  the  air?" 

"Dead,"  said  Lionel,  in  that  Barrymore  voice  which 
has  all  of  the  theatre,  the  throbbing  pulse  of  drama,  the 
distillation  of  drama  in  its  timbre,  "dead,  dire  and  dis- 
astrous— as  always !" 

1  laughed.  And  then  1  saw  that  it  was  no  laughing 
matter  and  restrained  my  mirth.  It  is  no  laughing  matter, 
either,  by  the  way,  to  get  an  interview  with  Lionel  Barry- 
more. Constantly  in  pain  as  he  is,  he  needs  all  of  his 
energy  for  his  work  and  avoids,  as  he  would  a  pestilence, 
such  commitments  as  interviews  and  photographic  sittings. 

But  we  wanted  especially  to  have  Lionel  tell  the  readers 
of  Radio  Stars  what  he  thinks  of  drama  on  the  air.  For 
it  anyone  should  know  about  drama — in  the  theatre,  in 
pictures,  on  the  air.  anywhere,  everywhere — that  one- 
should  be  Lionel  Barrymore. 

For  they  are  the  heirs  of  drama,  the  Barrymores. 
There  is  drama  in  the  very  tone  and  timbre  of  the  Barry- 
niore  voice.  There  is  drama  in  every  line  of  the  Barry- 
more face.  There  is  drama  in  every  unconscious  gesture 
of  the  Barrymore  hand.  Everything  they  do.  everything 
they  say,  every  anecdote  told  about  them  is  of  the  stuff 
of  which  drama  is  made 

John  Barrymore  once  held  audiences  spellbound  and 
silent  for  five  mortal  minutes,  lying  with  his  back  to  the 
audience,  moving  only  his  mobile  hand.  That  was  in 
The  Jest. 

Ethel's  drama-drenched  voice  intoning :  "That's  all 
there  is  .  .  .  There  isn't  any  more  .  .  /'  has  become 
folk -lore 


The  Barrymore  voice  cannot  be  disguised.  "And  that," 
said  Lionel  "is  the  main  difficulty.  The  radio  problem. 
For  the  voice  of  the  radio  artist  should  be,  like  Joseph's 
coat,  of  many  colors.  You  should  not  know,"  smiled 
Lionel,  with  that  somehow  patient  smile  of  his,  "whether 
it  is  your  Aunt  Susie  or  Lionel  Barrymore  speaking  to 
you  on  the  air.    But  you  always  know,  don't  you? 

"I  admire,"  said  Lionel,  bending  over  in  his  chair,  his 
inevitable  cigarette  limp  between  his  fingers.  "1  admire 
and  I  always  listen  to  Amos  and  Andy  on  the  air.  I  ad- 
mire their  versatility.  I  admire  their  ability  to  throw  their 
voices  into  other  characters.  That  is  as  it  should  be,  that 
ability  is  what  should  constitute  the  true  virtuosos  of  the 
air.  Ventr^oquism  .  .  .  that's  what  radio  artists  should 
possess ! 

"But  the  character  of  the  Barrymore  voice  seems  to  be 
an  inherited  thing,  an  inherited  characteristic  not  to  be 
got  away  from.  It  cannot  be  changed  into  another  voice, 
not  successfully.  It  isn't  a  question  of  dialect,  it  isn't  a 
question  of  talking  with  a  brogue  nor  with  a  Jewish  ac- 
cent— it  is  in  the  timbre  of  the  voice  itself.  1  am  told 
that  one  has  only  to  happen  on  a  Sigmund  Romberg  hour 
and.  without  knowing,  perhaps,  what  program  had  been 
tuned  in,  one  knows,  immediately  following  the  turn  of 
the  dial,  the  sound  of  the  Barrymore  voice. 

"On  the  air,"  said  Lionel,  with  a  short  laugh,  "on  the 
air  the  Barrymore  voice  is  a  curse.'" 

We  were  sitting,  Lionel  and  1.  on  the  set  of  his  cur- 
rent picture.  The  Witch  of  Timbucktu  in  the  MGM 
studio.  Lionel  had  been  in  his  dressing-room  when  I  ar- 
rived, phoning  to  his  wife,   (Continued  on  page  58) 


Broadcasting  that  drama  of  nostalgic 
charm,  Ah  Wilderness!  Cecilia  Parker, 
Helen  Flint,  Barrymore  and  Spring  Byington. 


The  romance  between  Barrymore  and 
his  wife,  Irene  Fenwick,  former  stage 
star,   is  enduringly  lovely  and  serene. 


2<J 


SHIRLEY'S 


HEALTH 


COMES 
FIRST ! 


What  radio  means  to  Shirley  Temple— and  why  she 


RADIO,  take  a  bow ! 

For  I  learned  something  the  other  day  which  I 
never  knew  before — that  yon,  Radio,  were  the  be- 
ginning, were  initially  responsible  for  the  beginning 
of  the  pictnre-book  progress  of  that  small,  enchanting 
pilgrim,  Shirley  Temple ! 

Yes,  if  it  had  not  been  for  yon,  Radio,  Shirley's 
mother  and  dad  might  not  have 
realized  quite  so  soon  how  deliciously 
their  baby  Shirley  could  dance,  how 
much  delight  it  gave  her  to  dance. 
For,  her  mother  told  me,  when  Shir- 
ley was  very,  very  young  she  used  to 
clap  her  hands  with  joy  when  her  mother  dialed  a 
dance  orchestra  for  her.  And  she  would  take  little 
steps  and  then  more  steps,  timing  herself  to  the  fault- 
less timing  of  the  best  dance  music  on  the  air.  Radio 
was  Shirley's  first  dancing  teacher.  Radio  really  sent 
small  Shirley  to  dancing  school,  where  she  was  dis- 
covered by  a  picture  scout — and  that  was  the  l)e- 
ginning  of  this  incredible  Once  Upon  A  Time! 

( )h,  it  all  would  have  happened  anyway,  of  course. 
A  bit  later,  perhaps.  It  never  would  have  been  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  true  and  shining  light  which  is 


Shirley's  under  any  barrel  or  poke  bonnet.  But  it 
was  Shirley's  dancing  to  radio  music  which  fust 
made  her  mother  aware  that  here  was  a  little  girl 
who  was  not  destined  only  for  the  making  of  mud 
pies.  Her  mother  felt  then  as  she  often  feels  now 
when  she  watches  Shirley  acting  on  the  sets. 

"I  can't  believe,  when  I  watch  her  sometimes," 
Mrs.  Temple  told  me,  "that  she  really 
belongs  to  me.  .  .  ." 

I  talked  with  Shirley  and  her  mother 
the  other  day  on  the  studio  lot.  Shir- 
ley and  Hill  Robinson  were  rehearsing 
in  the  Rehearsal  Hall.  Hill  was  teach- 
ing Shirley  some  new  steps  for  her  new  picture, 
Dimples.  And  it  was  joyously  obvious  that  the  mas- 
ter of  tap  and  the  most  famous  child  in  the  world 
were  friends  and  playmates. 

Hill  Robinson  said  to  me  later:  "They  brought  me 
out  here  to  dance  with  Shirley  and  to  teach  her  dance 
steps.  Maybe  I  shouldn't  say  this,  but  that  child 
taught  me  a  few  things  about  dancing.  .  .  .  She 
surely  is  the  sweetest  little  peach-blow  lady  in  the 
whole  world  I" 

Shirley  had  finished  her  dance  steps  and  had  run 


By  Gladys 
Hall 


Shirley  Temple, 
famous  child 
star  of  movies. 


still  shies  away  from  radio's  glittering  offers 


off.  She  came  back  then  and  handed  Bill  Robinson 
a  slip  of  paper. 

"What's  this?"  asked  Bill,  his  dark  face  one  wide, 
white  smile. 

"That,"  said  Shirley,  with  judicial  dignity,  "that's 
a  ticket — for  speeding !" 

"Well,"  said  Bill,  sighing  resignedly  and  executing 
an  exasperated  tap  or  two,  "well,  then,  I  won't  be  able 
to  be  here  tomorrow  to  dance  with  you." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  laughed  Shirley,  "I'll  ransom 
you  in  time!" 

Bill's  rich,  delighted  chuckles  followed  us  as  we 
walked,  Shirley,  her  mother  and  I,  toward  Shirley's 
bungalow  dressing-room. 

"Shirley,"  I  said,  "will  you  do  something  for  me? 
I  want  you  to  give  me  a  message  to  the  radio  fans  all 
over  the  country.  The  radio  fans  who  are  your  pic- 
ture fans,  too.  They've  never  heard  you  on  the  air, 
I  know,  but  they'd  like  to  know  whether  you  listen 
to  the  radio,  too,  and  what  you  like  best  to  listen  to 
and  why.    Do  you  like  to  listen  to  the  radio?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  beamed  Shirley,  with  an  enthusiastic 
skip  and  jump.  "Tell  them  I  love  to !  We  have  one 
in  every  room  in  our  house,  a  radio,  I  mean.  And 


we're  going  to  have  one  in  every  room  in  our  new 
house,  too.  We  have  one  in  Mother's  and  Daddy's 
room  and  one  in  my  brother  Jack's  room  and  one  in 
my  brother  George's  room  and  one  in  my  room  and 
one  in  the  living-room  and  one  in  the  car.  And  I'm 
always  saying  to  Mom :  'Get  a  play — get  a  story — get 
a  play — get  a  story !'  I  love  to  listen  to  the  plays, 
don't  I,  Mom?" 

"Indeed  she  does,"  smiled  tall,  dark,  gentle  Mrs. 
Temple,  "Shirley  is  a  very  real  radio  fan,  I  should  say. 
And  plays  are  about  her  favorite  programs.  Quite 
adult  plays,  too.  She  listens  to  them  with  great  in- 
terest and  asks  for  them  all  the  time." 

"We  have  radios  everywhere,"  Shirley  went  on. 
"Mother  likes  them  to  play  softly  and  not  all  of  them 
at  once.  Daddy  likes  them  to  play  loud,  especially 
when  we  have  company.  I  think  I  like  them  sort  of 
medium,  you  know." 

"Sounds  like  The  Three  Bears!"  I  laughed. 

Shirley  laughed  back.  She  said,  then :  "My  favorite 
people  on  the  radio  are  Vic  and  Sade,  Betty  and  Bob 
and  The  O'Neills  and  Uncle  Whoa  Bill.  He  comes 
from  out  here,  you  know.  I  listen  to  him  when  we 
are  going  home  in  the  car  (Continued  on  page  75) 
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RADIO  STARS 

No  ad  libbing  on  the  air  for  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard- 
these  veterans  of  comedy  find  radio  a  strange  world ! 


THE  FIRST  bizarre  motor  cars  chugged  and  puffed  to 
the  grave  alarm  of  horses  drawing  hansom  cabs  Up 
Broadway.  Queer  jumping  shadows  on  crude  bedsheet 
screens  were  forerunners  of  gigantic  movie  palaces. 
Marie  Dressier  was  a  star;  Eva  Tanguay  thrilled  thou- 
sands with  the  abandon  of  /  Don't  Care.  Anna  Held 
was  a  reigning  belle;  Fritizi  Scheff  a  sensation  of  the 
stage.  Two  little  East  Side  boys  clowned  their  way  to 
fame  in  that  glamorous  era,  an  era  that  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  a  glamorous  race  of  show  people — Willie 
and  Eugene  Howard. 

Your  grandfather  and  grandmother  laughed  at  their 
antics  thirty  years  ago.  Your  father  and  mother  recall 
fondly  their  quick-fire  quips.  To  you  they  are  two  new- 
radio  comics;  a  couple  of  fellows  trying  earnestly — and 
making  good. 

The  names  of  Willie  and  Eugene  Howard  were  house- 
hold words  before  radio — at  any  rate,  radio  as  we  know- 
it — had  even  taken  the  ephemeral  form  of  a  dream.  The 
pair  were  veterans,  polished,  finished  performers  who 
knew  every  knot  in  the  ropes  of  show  business  long 
before  the  first  feeble  squeak  went  out  over  the  air 
waves.  Yet  today  they  are  learning  all  over  again ; 
studying,  working,  trying  out  new  devices  to  evoke 
laughter.  They  are  as  new  and  nervous  as  any 
amateur  that  ever  stepped  up  to  a  formidable 
microphone  on  a  Sunday  night. 
"Did  I  say  learning?"  Willie  asked  me  ruefully,  as 
he  hunched  his  sharp  shoulders  with  the  famous 
tilt  that  has  loosed  ten  thousand  laughs.  "Learn- 


ing!  That's  not  the  half  of  it.  It's  a  lot  worse  than  that. 
Learning's  easy.  But  it's  the  unlearning  that's  tough. 
Think  of  it!  Unlearning  all  you've  learned  in  thirty 
years!"  He  shook  his  head  mournfully.  Then  as  an 
afterthought  he  added:  "Say,  how'd  you  like  to  unlearn 
your  a-b-c'sf" 

You  get  the  impression  that  Willie  is  still  a  little 
< lazed  at  the  manner  in  which  progress  pulled  the  floor 
from  beneath  him. 

"Suppose,"  he  put  it,  "that  you'd  had  a  habit  for 
thirty  years.  Any  habit.  Say  you  hummed,  for  instance. 
Well,  all  of  a  sudden,  you'd  have  to  stop  humming  or  else 
— well,  your  life  depended  on  curing  yourself.  You'd 
cure  yourself,  all  right.  Sure!  But  it  would  be  tough, 
wouldn't  it?" 

Eugene  had  stood  by  in  meditative  silence.  He  usually 
lets  Willie  do  most  of  the  talking,  but  now,  unable  to  re- 
press himself,  he  chimed  in: 

"And  don't  kid  yourself  about  that,  either,"  he  cau- 
tioned. "That's  no  joke  about  life  depending  on  it.  No 
comedian  today  can  exist  without  radio  or  the  movies. 
There  isn't  enough  stage  work  to  keep  Willie  occupied, 
and  let  me  tell  you,"  he  glanced  fondly  at  his  brother,  "if 
Willie  didn't  work  eleven  months  out  of  twelve,  he'd 
curl  up  and  become  an  old  man  overnight.    He'd  die!" 

"But  lots  of  people  who've  worked  for  thirty  years 
would  welcome  the  chance  to  retire,"  I  ventured,  for  show 
business  knows  that  Willie  and  Eugene  arc  what  is 
termed  "well  heeled." 

"Retire!"  Willie  exclaimed  aghast. 
"Retire!"  Eugene  echoed  awesomely. 
"Suppose  I  retired — what  would  I  do  ?"  Willie  ex- 
ploded rhetorically.  "I  have  a  lovely  home  out  in  Great 
Xeck,  Long  Island.  So  I'd  sit  down  in  a  nice  comfortable 
chair  and  tell  myself  I  was  having  a  wonderful  rest. 
After  a  while  I'd  get  tired  so  I'd  move  into  another  room. 
In  two  weeks  I'd  have  gone  all  through  the  house,  until  I 
couldn't  stand  the  sight  of  it  any  more.  So  I'd  decide 
maybe  I  needed  a  change.  A  little  trip — to  Bermuda, 
maybe.  So  I'd  go  to  Bermuda  and  I'd  come  back.  I'd 
sit  in  the  house  for  another  couple  of  weeks  and  then 
I'd  need  another  trip — maybe  around  the  world  this  time. 
But  you  can  get  around  the  world  too  fast  nowadays.  It 
was  a  real  trip  in  Magellan's  time.  That  would  have 
been  a  life's  work.  But  I'd  get  back — and  still  I'd  have 
to  find  something  to  do.  And  finding  something  to  do 
when  you  haven't  anything  to  do — oh,  boy,  that's  work ! 
That's  worse  than  unlearning  things. 

"I'm  only  forty-seven,  you  know,  and  the  Howards 
live  a  long  time.  Even  if  I  didn't,  as  Gene  says,  curl 
up  and  die,  I'd  wind  up  being  a  comedian — but  in  a  cage 
and  without  getting  paid  for  it!  I'd  go  nuts,  and  they'd 
have  to  come  and  take  me  away !  Why,  every  time  I 
take  a  vacation,  I  can't  eat  or  sleep  and  I  lose  weight." 

Eugene  nodded  approvingly :  "You  can  see  how  much 
we  have  at  stake  in  radio,"  he  pointed  out.    "For  thirty 
years  we've  been  working,  building  up  a  reputation.  All 
that  thirty  years'  work  could  be  wiped  out  by  one  floppola. 
Young  people  listen  to  us  and  if  we  don't  measure  up 
to  the  other  comedians  on  the  air,  they  twist  the  dial — 
and  there  we  go !  'Just  a  couple  of 
has-beens,'  they'll  say.  'Maybe  they 
were  hot  stuff  once.  Mother  and  dad 
say  they  were — but  they're  just  a 
pair  of  old  guys  for  my  money.' 
"And    (Continued   on   page  60) 


New  and  informal 
glimpses  of  stars  of  the 
airways 


Below,  Phillips  Lord  and  Mr.  Rosenthal  examine 
the  $  1 29,000-worth  of  jewelry  used  during  the 
Gang  Busters  broadcast  of  the  Rosenthal  robbery. 


Above,  Jeanette  MacDonald,  with  Mary  Pickford. 
Below,  Texas'  Governor  Allred  (Center),  visiting 
New  York,  is  interviewed  on  Vox  Pop  program. 


Below,  Durelle  Alexander,  "baby"  star  of  Paul 
Whiteman's  program,  persuades  a  friendly  chow 
to  pose  with  her  for  the  studio  camera-man. 


Below,  Bazooka-blower  Bob  Burns  and  singer 
Martha  Raye  go  west  in  a  big  way  in  the 
Paramount  picture,  Rhythm  on  the  Range. 


Elvira   Hatfield  (Alice 
Frost)    asks    her  Pappy 
(Walter  O'Keefe):  "What's 
fresh    air?"     Pappy  says: 
"It's  that  stuff  that  smells 
so  strange  when 
you  come  out 
of  a  night 
club  I" 


Above,  lucky  Graham  McNamee  is  welcomed  by  tbe  Eight 
Lovely  Girls  on  Ed  Wynn's  program.  And  below,  singer  Al 
Bo  wily  (left)  runs  over  a  score  with  Maestro  Roy  Noble. 


Lady  Peel, 
known  and 
adored  here 
and  abroad 
as  Bea  Lillie 


By  Miriam 
Rogers 


HER  LADYSHIP 


SHE  walked  sedately  into  one  of  Chicago's  great  de- 
partment stores.  Small,  smartly  dressed,  her  sleek  head 
carried  high — dignity,  aristocracy  personified.  Her  mind 
on  her  own  immediate  affairs,  she  approached  the 
counter,  addressed  the  sales  girl.  And  that  young  lady 
promptly  burst  into  almost  hysterical  laughter. 

"Oh,  Miss  Lillie,"  she  gasped,  "you're  so  funny!" 

Of  course  that  is  the  response  for  which  Bea  Lillie 
works  and  the  more  spontaneous,  the  more  irrepressible, 
the  better.  But  it  is  slightly  disconcerting  to  have  one's 
reputation  as  a  comedienne  precede  one  wherever  one 
goes,  to  be  regarded  always  as  a  clown ! 

I  suspected  her  of  having  been  annoyed,  but  she 
shrugged  it  off  with  a  smile,  murmuring:  "I  adore  these 
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shops — I  can't  keep  out  of  them." 

"And  you  don't  mind  always  having  to  be  funny?  Does' 
anyone  ever  take  you  seriously?" 

Her  gray  eyes  glinted  with  the  humor  that  is  never, 
absent  from  them.  "Well — signing  a  contract  is  a  serious 
business.  I  used  to  tell  Chariot  I  knew  nothing  about 
business,  but  he  said  I  dragged  in  everything — " 

Chariot's  name  slips  frequently  from  her  lips  in  the 
telling  of  her  story,  for  it  was  in  his  Revue  that  she  had 
her  first  opportunity  and  under  his  direction  that  she 
achieved  success  and  world-wide  fame. 

"How  did  it  begin?"  We  were  in  her  dressing- roonv 
between  scenes  of  At  Home  Abroad  and  she  was  curled 
up  in  an  easy  chair,  relaxing  for  a  moment.    "Well,  I 


Star  of  "The 
Flying  Red 
Horse  Tavern," 
and  of  "At 
Home  Abroad" 


On  the  opposite  page,  Lady 
Peel  at  home.  And  here  with 
Walter  Woohf  King  (left) 
of  The  Flying  Red  Horse 
Tavern,  and  John  S.  Young. 


d  1 


really  started  in  England,  though  I  was  born  in  Canada. 
My  father  was  Irish,  my  mother  English.  She  was  a 
concert  singer  and  my  sister  Muriel  is  a  talented  pianist. 
They  went  abroad  so  that  Muriel  could  study  and  I 
followed  them !  They  had  intended  to  go  to  Germany, 
but  the  war  prevented  that  and  we  stayed  in  England.  .  .  . 

"I  kept  giving  auditions  all  over  the  place,  singing,  oh, 
very  seriously,  you  know,  /  Hear  You  Calling  Me — 
that  sort  of  thing — very  soulfully!  But  after  a  while,  I'd 
had  so  many  auditions  and  been  turned  down  so  often, 
I  didn't  care  what  I  did.  When  it  came  time  for  another 
audition,  I  put  up  my  hair,  put  on  a  long  dress  and 
burlesqued  the  whole  thing.  You  could  have  knocked  me 
over  with  a  feather  when  they  gave  me  a  three-year 


LILLIE! 


contract !" 

She  was  signed  for  Chariot's  Revue,  but  the  great 
Chariot  himself  was  not  present  at  that  audition  and  she 
had  to  do  her  act  over  for  him. 

"It  was  not  a  bit  funny  the  second  time,"  she  said. 
But  she  was  in  the  show  and  her  feet,  awkwardly  but 
more  securely  than  she  guessed,  were  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  ladder. 

To  her  way  of  thinking,  spontaneity  is  the  secret  of 
being  funny.  She  likes  to  feel  the  audience's  reaction  to 
her  sallies,  to  see  their  response  to  some  subtle  quirk  or 
gesture  or  inflection  that  is  a  sudden  inspiration.  For  this 
reason,  her  radio  work  presents  a  problem.  So  much  is 
missed  that  is  part  and  parcel  of  (Continued  on  page  66) 
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IT  WAS  a  balmy  spring  day.  Just  the  sort  of  day,  I 
thought,  to  see  Stoopnagle  and  Budd,  if  you  know  what 
I  mean.  I  paused  outside  the  door;  an  electric  tension 
seemed  to  whine  and  crackle  through  the  atmosphere 
as  I  entered.  But  it  was  the  chambermaid's  vacuum 
cleaner.  Politics  were  in  the  air,  club  sandwiches  were 
on  the  table  and  a  low,  muffled  murmur  that  sounded 
like:  "Fellow  PhoitJiboinders,"  came  from  the  near 
distance. 

"That's  the  Colonel,"  Budd  explained.  "He's  making 
a  speech  under  a  soap  box.  You  know  about  our  cam- 
paign— to  keep  Stoopnagle  out  of  the  White  House." 

The  Colonel  appeared  at  that  moment,  slightly  flushed. 
"You  may  say  for  me,"  he  stated,  "that  in  case  there  are 
those  who  think  our  slogan:  'Keep  Stoopnagle  Out  Of 
The  White  House'  is  not  emphatic  enough,  we  may  amend 
it  to  'Keep  Stoopnagle  The  Very  Dickens  Out  Of  The 
White  House !'  " 

"The  Colonel  is  definitely  tossing  his  hat  out  of  the 
ring,"  Budd  explained.    "Is  that  right,  Colonel?" 

"1  might  even  go  so  far,"  said  the  Colonel,  "as  to  toss 
my  ring  into  the  hat." 

"The  Colonel,"  Budd  went  on,  "will  have  the  Capitol 
moved  from  Washington  to  Loggerheads,  because  that's 
where  the  Senate  and  Congress  usually  are.  The  Colonel, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  an  uncle  who  is  incongruous." 

I  shuddered  and  retired  behind  a  club  sandwich.  The 
Colonel  seized  the  other  half  and  attacked  it  viciously. 

"Mr.  Hanley,"  said  Budd,  "is  here  for  an  interview, 
Colonel." 

Stoopnagle  blinked  over  the  top  of  his  sandwich  and 
said :  "How  are  you  ?" 

"Don't  let  the  Colonel's  dazzling  wit  upset  you,"  Budd 
beamed,  reassuringly.  "Have  you  a  statement  to  make, 
Colonel?" 


"There'll  be  some  more  club  sandwiches  up  in  a 
minute,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Thank  you,  Colonel.  That's  very  interesting.  The 
Colonel  also  advocates  changing  the  Supreme  Court  to 
the  Stoopreme  court.  Funny  papers  will  be  wired  for 
sound  so  they  can  read  themselves.  .  .  ." 

"In  my  administration.  .  .  ."  the  Colonel  began. 

"Yes?"  I  leaned  forward,  eagerly. 

"Have  another  club  sandwich,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"Do,"  said  Budd  heartily,  helping  himself  to  the  last 
one.  I  was  saved  by  the  bell  as  the  waiter  arrived  with 
reinforcements  and  coffee. 

"They  say,"  I  muttered  through  a  sandwich,  "that  you 
are  now  appearing  on  a  sponsored  program — " 

"Yes.  We're  appearing  in  Fred  Allen's  place  on  the 
Town  Hall  Tonight  show  each  week,"  Budd  admitted. 

"Speaking  of  sponsors,"  said  the  Colonel,  "we  have 
probably  had  more  dissatisfied  sponsors  than  anyone  on 
the  air.  We  feel  particularly  happy  in  having  dissatisfied 
sponsors." 

"We'd  rather  have  them  start  by  disliking  us,"  Budd 
explained,  "and  gradually  get  to  like  us,  than  the  other 
way  around.   Anyone  can  have  a  satisfied  sponsor." 

"We're  looking  for  a  sponsor,"  Colonel  Stoopnagle 
interrupted,  "who  will  go  on  the  air  to  advertise  Stoop- 
nagle and  Budd,  so  we  can  be  dissatisfied  with  him." 

"That'll  be  a  good  time  for  our  limerick  contest,"  Budd 
offered.    "Tell  him  about  it,  Colonel." 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  the  Colonel,  "the  listeners  will 
send  in  last  lines  in  a  contest  for  Stoopnagle  and  Budd 
to  write  the  first  four." 

"Will  Mr.  Bopp  be  on  the  limericks,  too?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  he's  always  around,"  said  Bud<J.   "Isn't  h< 
Colonel?"  :  *f    [  ijt 

Mr.  Bopp,  as  you  know,  is  the  (Continued  on  page  62)^ 


Stoopnagle  and  Budd  discuss  everything 
from  soup  to  nuts— particularly  nuts! 

By  Jack  Hanley 


i 


f  If 


THEY  DON'T  C 
ANY  NUTTIER  ? 


RADIO'S 
PLAYBOY 


Radio's  Bachelor 
Number  One,  Frank 
Parker,  popular 
tenor  star  of  The 
Atlantic  Family. 
Above,  with  Ta  ma  ra . 


1 

f 


RADIO'S  BACHELOR  NUMBER  ONE  wants  to 
settle  down.  Suddenly,  he  wants  to  stop  playing,  to  stop 
being  the  answer  to  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Frank  Parker  has  decided  he  has  reached  the  time  in 
life  when  he  wants  a  wife,  a  home  in  the  country,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  little  Parkers  for  company. 

"I've  coasted  for  years,"  he  says  with  a  laugh,  his  dark 
eyes  sparkling.  "But  now — I  guess  I  have  reached  the 
time  of  life  when  I  should  begin  to  make  plans — plans 
for  the  future.  Funny,  I've  never  done  that  before.  I've 
just  coasted  along,  living  from  day  to  day  without  a 
thought  of  tomorrow.  I  used  to  think  that  all  I  wanted 
was  financial  independence — nothing  more.  Now  I  know 
differently.  I  know  that  life  is  incomplete  without  a  lot 
of  other  things." 

How  serious  he  has  become!  Frank  Parker,  who  in 
the  past  has  never  said  anything  without  a  laugh,  as 
though  it  were  a  huge  joke — this  business  of  living.  We 
have  always  known  that  he  must  have  serious  thoughts 
but  never  before  has  he  told  people  about  them.  Never 
before  has  Frank  Parker  let  anyone  into  his  secret 
chambers  of  thought.  He  has  always  been  the  playboy 
of  radio.  He  has  always  seemed  to  go  on  the  promise  that 
people  only  wanted  to  think  of  him  as  one  who  is  "as 
funny  as  a  card."  He  has  never  allowed  anyone  to  sup- 
jKxsc  he  was  worrying,  that  he  had  worked  hard  to  reach 
the  top — he  never  admits  that  he  lias  reached  the  top. 
Perhaps  his  is  an  inferiority  complex.  His  childhood  of 
rough  and  tumble  play  and  companionship  on  the  West 
Side  of  New  York  City  has  taught  him  that  smiles,  laughs, 
are  the  only  things  to  show  outsiders.  Be  a  Pagliacci.  A 
softie  had  no  place  in  the  hard  school  of  his  youth.  Senti- 
ment was  something  to  forget  or  at  least  to  hide. 

What  has  happened  to  this  playboy  of  radio?  Why 
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Above,  a  glimpse  of  the  CBS  studio 
during  a  broadcast  of  The  Atlantic 
Family  on  Tour.  Members  of  the 
cast  study  their  scripts,  while 
Frank  Parker  sings  a  romantic  ditty. 


Frank  Parker  says  goodbye  to  the 
carefree  days.  He  has  new  plans! 


has  he  suddenly  turned  about  face?  Why  is 
he,  for  the  first  time,  letting  down  the  bars  of 
his  reserve?  Without  warning,  Frank 
Parker  is  dropping  his  mask  of  superficiality. 
Is  there  a  reason  for  this  abrupt  departure 
from  his  old  self?  Is  there  a  girl  in  the 
offing? 

"No,"  he  quickly  contradicts,  "the  right 
one  hasn't  come  along,  yet.  Make  me  an 
offer!" 

His  twinkling  eyes  tell  that  he  has  said  this 
often,  that  he  is  a  born  flirt,  that  he  comes 
by  his  title  of  playboy  naturally.  Will  he 
ever  be  able  to  settle  down,  or  has  the  role  of 
playboy  become  such  a  habit  that  he  never 
will  be  satisfied  to  stop? 

"No,"  he  answers  seriously,  "I'll  be  able 
to  quit  so  much  play,  so  much  romping 
around.  I  may  want  to  do  a  little  of  it,  but 
only  once  in  awhile.  You  see,  something  has 
happened  to  me.  Let  me  explain  how  I  had 
always  felt,  up  to  this  past  winter — all  these 
years  I  have  been  living  from  day  to  day.  I 
always  thought  of  myself  as  a  mediocre 
singer — good  enough  to  get  along,  that's  all. 
How  long  it  would  last  I  didn't  know.  I 
wouldn't  think  ahead — I  couldn't.  I  never 
thought  about  the  next  year — I  didn't  even 
think  about  the  next  day.  Then,  suddenly 
this  winter,  something  happened." 

He  was  excited.  I  waited  for  him  to  say 
he  had  fallen  in  love.  His  words  came  tum- 
bling— but  not  about  a  sweetheart.  v 

"It  is  my  voice.   I  found  it.   I  realized,  for 


the  first  time,  that  my  voice  is  something  big 
— not  just  a  mediocre  ability  to  sing.  I  was 
excited,  thrilled,  amazed,  a  little  scared.  It 
happened  during  one  of  my  daily  vocal  les- 
sons. It  was  as  though  I  saw  a  very  small 
light  in  the  distance.  I  knew,  at  that  moment, 
that  I  had  to  shorten  the  distance  between  me 
and  that  small  light.  It  was  a  conviction  so 
strong  that  it  took  my  breath  away.  I  dis- 
covered that  I  had  a  gift,  as  it  is  expressed, 
that  had  to  be  developed." 

Frank  Parker  is  confused.  Without  warn- 
ing, all  his  ideas  have  changed — about  life, 
about  work,  even  about  love.  What  has  the 
discovery  of  his  talent  to  do  with  marriage? 

"In  developing  my  voice,  the  one  I  have 
just  found  in  recent  months,  I  must  go  into 
serious  work  and  study.  It  has  made  me 
realize  that  the  time  has  come  for  me  to  think 
about  the  future,  to  make  plans,  to  stop  drift- 
ing. My  playing  days  must  end.  I  want  to 
do  something  worth  while.  I  want  to  settle 
down.  Marriage  gives  a  man  a  reason  for 
being.  It  is  a  responsibility  that  is  good  for 
him.  It  gives  him  an  anchorage.  Then,  too, 
marriage  is  companionship.  It  is  the  right 
and  sane  way  of  living." 

Don't  crowd,  girls,  for  Frank  doesn't  want 
just  any  girl.  In  fact  he  doesn't  know  him- 
self who  she  will  be,  what  she  will  be  like. 
Frank  Parker,  the  man  who  could  break  a 
million  hearts,  wants  to  marry,  but  for  love, 
and  love  alone. 

"Don't  you  think  {Continued  on  page  90) 
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Marie  De  Vflle's  contralto,  heard 
over  the  telephone,  won  her 
an  NBC  contract.  Swimming 
is  among  her  favorite  sports. 


Rosemary  Lane,  whose  vivacious 
singing  is  a  highlight  of  Fred 
Waring'*  Pennsylvanians, 
also  is  an  enthusiastic  swimmer. 


Above,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
Melton  seek  summer  solace  on 
their  yacht.  Below,  Laurette 
of  A  Tale  of  Today. 


i,  John  Charles 
his  power  boat,  Tip  Toe.  Below, 
Prtscifta  Lane  timbers  up  be- 
fore taking  a  cooling  swim. 


Below,  Patti  Pickens  poses 
in  her  red  and  white  chintz 
suit.  The  coat  has  a  hood  to 
keep  her  hair  from  blowing. 


Above,  old  soft  Curtis  Amall, 
star  of  Forever  Young.  Below, 
Betty  Lou  Gerson,  leading  lady 
of  me  First  Night er  series. 


LONG  LIVE  THE 
KING . . ! 


By  Leslie 
Eaton 


THERE  is  a  legend  afoot  that  Wayne  King  is  hard  to 
interview.  An  unfortunate  legend,  for  you  are  likely 
to  approach  him  with  a  chip  on  your  shoulder  and  thus 
do  him  a  grave  injustice.  For  there  never  was  a  fnend- 
lier  more  open-hearted  person  than  this  famous  band 
leader  who,  four  times  a  week,  brings  his  serene  and 
beautiful  music  into  your  homes.  He  is  utterly  free  of 
any  pose  or  showmanship,  utterly  straightforward  and 

sincere.  .       ,    .      .  . 

He  is  tall,  with  light  brown  hair  and  a  healthy  tan  that 
survives  the  winter,  broad-shouldered,  athletic,  handsome. 
It  is  his  eyes  that  give  him  away,  that  reveal  the  senti- 
mental dreamer  behind  this  unusual  musician,  athlete  and 
business  man— kindly  eyes,  brimming  with  good  humor, 
but  with  shadowed  depths  in  which  you  still  can  see  the 
little  boy  he  used  to  be,  the  little  boy  who  was  hurt  so 
many  times.  ... 

For  Wayne  King  may  be,  and  is,  on  the  top  of  the  world 
now,  but  he  is  there  only  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
against  adversities  that  would  have  disheartened  a  less 
courageous  boy.  He  loves  to  read  books  of  philosophy 
now,  but  his  own  philosophy  of  life  was  learned  not  out 
of  books  but  in  the  school  of  hard  knocks. 

To  me,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  man  not  only  should 
come  out  of  such  a  battle  with  fame  and  fortune  while  he 
is  still  young,  but  that  he  should  keep  throughout  such  a 
bubbling  sense  of  humor.  f 

"One  of  my  first  jobs,"  he  told  me,  "was  in  a  doctor  s 


office.  I  was  only  about  seven,  but  I  could  sweep  and 
run  errands.  It  was  a  pretty  good  job  and  I  kept  it  nearly 
a  year,  but  one  day  I  found  the  doctor's  shotgun.  Tempta- 
tion was  too  much  for  me— I  pulled  the  trigger  and  blew 
a  large  and  ragged  hole  through  his  account  books— 
and  blew  myself  right  out  of  a  job! 

"You  know,"  he  added  seriously,  "I  am  crazy  about 
children— I  don't  mean  my  own  children,"  (his  eyes  shone 
with  pride  at  the  mere  mention  of  his  proudest  posses- 
sions, Penny,  aged  two  and  a  half  and  Wayne,  the  new 
baby)  "but  especially  the  tads  that  have  to  work  for  a  liv- 
ing, as  I  did.  I  talked  to  some  paper  boys  in  Boston— 
they  made  a  publicity  stunt  out  of  it,  but  it  wasn't  that  to 
me— it  was  real— and  touching.  I  began  that  way,  you 
know,  peddling  papers— it's  not  so  easy  as  it  sounds- 
Harold  Wayne  King  (he  has  dropped  the  Harold  pro- 


The  title  of 


America's 


Waltz  King" 


fairly  belongs 


to  band  leader 


Wayne  King 


Wayne  King  {left)  rehearses. 
Above,  with  Mrs.  King,  who 
a  fanner  stage  star, 
JDorothy  Jams. 

fessionally)  was  born  in  Savannah,  Illinois,  in  1901  and 
when  he  was  only  four  his  mother  died.  In  his  mind, 
he  has  built  up  pictures  of  her,  tender,  sweetly  sentimen- 
tal, as  real  as  memories.  But  he  speaks  of  these  things 
only  through  his  music.  His  father,  a  railroad  employe, 
found  it  impossible  to  keep  his  little  family  together,  so 
the  two  older  brothers  were  sent  to  live  with  relatives 
and  he  himself  kept  the  baby,  Harold  Wayne.  At  seven, 
the  youngster  secured  his  first  job  and,  after  that,  every 
minute  he  could  spare  from  school  was  spent  earning 
the  pennies  so  sorely  needed. 

When  Wayne  was  eight,  his  father  took  him  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  but,  soon  after  that,  left  the  youngster  on  his 
own.  Wayne  found  some  odd  jobs  to  do  in  a  garage, 
lived  there  and  kept  on  with  school,  earning  what  he 
could  after  school  hours.    In  these  lean,  lonely  years 


he  knew  well  what  it  meant  to  be  hungry.  Sometimes 
the  only  food  he  had  was  a  bowl  of  soup  and  crackers 
that  he  earned  by  working  an  hour  or  two  in  a  little 
Chinese  restaurant. 

But  what  courage  the  lad  had !  When  he  was  a  little 
older  and  could  find  more  work  to  do  in  the  daytime, 
he  began  to  go  to  night  school,  eager  always  to  get  the 
best  education  he  could. 

"When  I  was  sixteen,"  he  contributed,  "I  managed  to 
save  $25X0.  I  invested  it  in  a  wrecked  Ford,  which 
my  experience  as  a  garage  mechanic  enabled  me  to  put 
into  pretty  good  shape  and,  feeling  quite  proud  of  my- 
self, I  drove  it  in  to  Clinton,  Missouri,  where  my  father 
then  was." 

It  was  not  Jong;  after  this  that  the  father  brought  his 
son  a  present:  It  is  the  only  present  Wayne  remembers 
getting,  and  he  has  no  idea  where  his  father  got  it  or  what 
prompted  htm — but  what  a  fateful  present  it  proved  to  be ! 
For  it  was  a  dartnft! 

Lovingly,  eagerly,  the  boy's  lean,  work-hardened,  fingers 
caressed  the  instrument. 

"I  knew  nothing  about  music,"  he  admits,  "much  less, 
perhaps,  than  the  average  sixteen-year-old.  But  I  man- 
aged to  pick  out  a  tune — " 

The  gift  was  in  his  fingers,  in  his  soul,  but  he  had  no 
time  to  study  music.  Still,  he  couldn't  resist  fooling  with 
the  thing  whenever  he  had  a  little  spare  time. 

"I  owe  my  first  step  up  to  a  (Continued  on  page  86} 


Rochel  Corioy  is  proud 
of  her  success  here. 


Bevy's 


Eternally  restless  Rachel 
CarlaTof  "FaKes  Bergere" 

By  Dora  Albert 


RADIO'S  "French  girl,"  Rachel  Carlay,  is  really 
Belgian. 

You  wouldn't  think  so  as  you  listen  to  the  master 
of  ceremonies  announce  her  songs  on  the  Manhattan 
Merry-Go-Round  program.  "Rachel  Carlay,"  he 
says,  "will  sing.  There  she  stands  hefore  the  mike, 
so  tall,  so  slim,  so  delightfully  French." 

She  is  tall.  Five  feet  eight.  And  slim.  But  not 
exactly  French. 

"My  mother  was  Parisian,  my  father  was  Belgian 
and  I  was  born  in  Brussels,  Belgium,"  she  told  me, 
gesturing  with  her  expressive  hands,  "so  I  am  what 
you  call  all  mixed  up." 

Then  why  do  they  call  her  the  "little  French  girl  ?" 
Well,  she  speaks  French,  of  course,  beautifully. 
The  Belgians  do,  you  know.  And  she  did  spend  a 
good  deal  of  her  life  in  France,  singing  in  the  Folics 
Bergere.  And  some  of  the  radio  moguls  really 
thought  she  was  French  at  first.  She  has  that 
French  verve. 

"I  have  the  devil  in  my  body,"  she  told  me.  Which 
might  mean  almost  anything.  But  I  think  she  really 
means  that  she  is  one  of  the  most  restless  persons 
that  ever  lived. 

Our  interview  was  hectic !  Almost  at  once  I  was 
drowned  in  a  sea  of  French.  Though  Rachel  speaks 
English  quite  clearly,  with  a  lovely  French  accent, 
whenever  she  is  excited  (Continued  on  page  88) 
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Quick.  Watson,  The  Microphone ! 


Sherlock  Holmes  of  Baker 


SHERLOCK  HOLMES  was  written  for  radio! 

In  1900  when  A.  Conan  Doyle  was  setting  London 
and  the  entire  world  agog  with  the  amazing  adventures 
of  that  fictitious  master-sleuth,  Sherlock  Holmes,  an  Ital- 
ian named  Marconi  was  quietly  experimenting  with  ether 
waves.  His  eyes  gleamed  into  the  future.  He  saw  stars 
of  the  entertainment  world  floating  through  cosmic  space. 
Perhaps  some  day  an  actor  would  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  handsome  William  Gillette  and  immortalize  Sher- 
lock Holmes  on  the  air. 

In  1900  autos  and  airplanes  were  being  accepted  as 
established  facts  and  the  public  was  slowly  coming  out 
of  its  stuffy  Victorian  shell.  Conan  Doyle,  a  former  doc- 
tor, was  at  the  crest  x>(  his  success  as  an  author  of 
detective  stories.  Inventor  Marconi  and  Arthur  Doyle 
never  met,  but  their  brilliant  minds  worked  in  juxta- 
position. Here  was  Doyle  unconsciously  turning  out 
perfect  radio  material  in  London,  while  Marconi,  in  Italy, 
was  readying  his  engineering  feat. 

You  don't  believe  Sherlock  Holmes  was  written  for 
radio?  Neither  did  I.  Then  I  spent  five  fascinating 
hours,  talking  about  this  phenomenon  with  Edith  Meiser 
and  Richard  Gordon,  who  wear  the  mantles  of  Conan 
Doyle  and  Sherlock  Holmes  for  radio  purposes.  Now 
I'm  sure  of  it ! 


Street  triumphs  on  the  air 


To  any  of  you  who  never  have  explored  the  printed 
pages  to  find  Holmes — he  of  the  great  Burberry  coat  and 
over-sized  pipe — radio  offers  new  thrills.  He  now  enters 
your  own  parlor  every  Saturday  night  over  the  Mutual 
system  at  7 :30  p.  m.  EST. 

Sherlock  is  no  stranger  to  radio  fans.  He  has  been 
on  the  air  before.  But  last  year  a  short-sighted  sponsor 
dismissed  Dick  Gordon  and  hired  an  actor  with  "a  better 
British  accent."  The  program  lost  its  identity  and  left 
Gordon  a  broken  man.  Only  a  wave  of  indignant  letters 
and  the  insistence  of  Edith  Meiser  brought  the  recluse  of 
Connecticut  back  to  play  Holmes  on  the  air  again. 

"I  just  had  to  go  on  playing  Holmes,"  Gordon  told 
me  one  Saturday  night,  as  he  caught  a  breathing  spell 
between  rehearsals,  "for  I  have  submerged  my  own 
personality,  my  own  thoughts,  my  very  life  into  Sher- 
lock.  /  am  Sherlock  Holmes!" 

He  said  this  proudly,  defiantly.  When  a  man  speaks 
like  that,  not  even  a  powerful  sponsor  can  squash  him. 
Fate  knew  better — and  restored  him  to  his  rightful 
role. 

Putting  the  immortal  sleuth  on  the  air  was  Edith  Meis- 
er's  own  idea. 

"I've  been  in  love  with  him  ever  since  I  first  became 
seasick,"  she  said.   "It  was  when  (Continued  on  page  64) 


By  Lester  Gottlieb 


PATTI'S  BEEN  THRU 


THE  MILL 


Lovely  Patti  Chapin  can  tell  you  just 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  radio  star! 


By  Mary  Watkins  Reeves 


IF  I  could  play  fairy  godmother  to  every  girl 
in  the  world  who  wants  to  be  a  radio  star,  I'd 
chuck  into  the  royal  garbage  cans  all  the  audi- 
tions and  fat  contracts  and  "pull"  and  luck  I 
had  power  over  and  give  those  girls  something 
a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  all  the 
ready-made  stardoms  in  the  world.  I'd  give 
them  each  one  undisturbed  hour  for  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  with  Patti  Chapin. 

I  wouldn't  set  their  appointments  for  im- 
mediately before  or  after  one  of  her  broadcasts 
on  the  Ziegfeld  Follies  of  the  Air,  either.  It 
would  be  too  unrevealing  a  chat  if  it  took  place 
at  the  moment  when  Patti's  life  is  temporarily 
all  applause  and  spotlights  and  a  dubonnet  chif- 
fon evening  gown  and  coast-to-coast  attention 
and  flowers  and  a  stag  line  waiting  backstage 
and  a  brand  new  carrot-colored  roadster  parked 
outside  Radio  City's  Sixth  Avenue  entrance. 

I'd  arrange  to  have  the  would-be  stars  see 
pretty  Patti  Chapin  the  way  I  saw  her  the  other 
day,  sprawled  in  near  exhaustion  on  the  divan 
in  my  office,  devouring  at  four-thirty  a  cheese 
on  rye  that  any  other  working  girl  in  New  York 
would  have  had  time  to  nibble  at  noon,  upset, 
blue,  talking  without  a  scrap  of  ego  or  reserve.' 
Saying:  "Do  me  a  favor,  will  you?  Tell  me  a 
radio  career's  worth  the  trouble.  Tell  me  I'm 
just  a  sissy  if  I  can't  take  it !" 

Something  had  gone  wrong  at  rehearsal  that 
day,  something  that  seemed  trivial  enough  to  me, 
an  outsider,  but  to  Patti  it  justly  constituted  a 
major  disaster.  She  was  pretty  sick  over  it. 
"Radio,"  she  moaned,  "like  everything  else,  is 
no  bed  of  roses !  Sometimes  I  get  so  tired  and 
frightened." 

When  Patti  talks,  a  rising  star  confesses 
more  about  radio  than  you  could  learn  in  years 
of  knocking  around  New  York.  She's  a  person 


who  started  with  nothing  and  has  landed  at  the 
top  by  the  cleverest,  sanest  method  of  procedure 
of  any  young  vocalist  I  know  on  the  air.  The 
story  of  Patti  Chapin  and  how  she  got  where 
she  is  today  deserves  to  be  a  working  manual 
for  every  girl  or  boy  who  wants  to  sing  for 
radio. 

Suppose  you  were  a  small  town  youngster, 
eighteen  years  old,  had  a  voice  everybody  in 
your  home  town  thought  was  swell  and  were 
yearning  to  market  your  talents  behind  the 
microphones.  But  you  didn't  have  any  money, 
you  didn't  have  a  single  contact  in  radio,  you 
didn't  even  know  a  soul  in  New  York.  What 
would  you  do? 

Oh,  there  are  a  million  things  that  have  been 
done  before.  People  have  given  up  their  jobs, 
come  to  New  York  and  attempted  to  break  in 
at  the  networks.  They've  expected  to  find  a 
job  to  tide  them  over  while  they  looked  for  radio 
work.  They've  borrowed  money  or  spent  their 
savings  on  the  sketchiest  chance  that  they  might 
be  "lucky."  Arrived  in  town,  they've  resorted 
to  outlandish  schemes  and  ruses  to  get  in  to  see 
some  influential  executive  or  star.  They've 
come,  thousands  of  them,  with  too  much  hope 
and  not  enough  planning.  And  failed. 

Patti  Chapin  didn't  do  any  of  those  things — 
she  was  too  clever  to  stake  her  future  on  a  brief 
gamble.  She  wasn't  sure  she  could  become  a 
singing  success  in  Manhattan  because  she'd 
never  had  any  radio  experience,  but  she  was 
sure  she  could  make  as  successful  a  dentist's  as- 
sistant in  Manhattan  as  she  had  in  her  home 
town,  Atlantic  City.  She  had  the  personality, 
the  efficiency  and  three  years'  actual  training  in 
that  capacity.  So  she  saved  enough  money  to 
support  her  for  several  months  in  the  city,  took 
a  modest  room  at  a  {Continued  on  page  82) 
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THANK  YOU,  GRAHAM,  AND 
GOOD  EVENING.  FRIENDS" 


3 


Sunday  night  with 
Major  Bowes  in  his 
NBC  studio 


"Once  more  the  wheel  of  fortune  spins.  .  .  ." 
And  once  again  the  genial  Major  Bowes  pre- 
sents his  ambitious  amateurs  to  the  faithful 
followers  of  his  popular  Sunday  night  coffee 
hour.  Not  often  does  he  find  use  for  his 
famous  gong,  for  such  is  the  skill  and 
versatility  of  these  unknown  aspirants  to 
fame  and  fortune  that  they  capably  afford 
an  hour  of  entertainment  which  pleases  the 
most   captious   listener   to   these  programs. 


...AND  GOOD  DIGESTION  TOO! 


©  1936.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


An  experience:  diner  de  luxe  at  the  Pierre.  Feuille 
Norvegienne,  perhaps.  Then  Borsch  Polonaise,  fol- 
lowed, if  your  Russian  mood  continues,  by  Supreme 
of  Halibut  a  la  Russe.  Then  Braised  Lettuce,  String 
Beans  au  Gratin.  Then  a  Camel,  a  crisp  salad,  a 
Camel  again... and  an  ice  with  demi-tasse  and  — 
Camels.  "Camels  are  by  far  the  most  popular  cig- 
arette here,"  says  M.  Bonaudi,  banquet  manager. 

The  delicate  flavor  of  Camels  is  a  natural  comple- 
ment to  fine  foods.  For  it  is  a  matter  of  scientific 
proof  and  common  experience  that  smoking  Camels 
promotes  good  digestion.  Enjoy  Camels  with  meals 
and  between  meals — for  their  mildness  and  flavor 
—  their  comforting  "lift" — their  aid  to  digestion. 
Camels  set  you  right!  And  no  matter  how  steadily 
you  smoke — Camels  never  jangle  your  nerves. 


Miss  Lucy  Saunders, 

OF  NEW  YORK  AND  NEWPORT. 
SHE  LIKES: 

Smart  sports  clothes... Palm  Beach... 
the  young  crowd  at  the  Virginia  hunts 
...badminton...the  new  dances,  includ- 
ing the  son...the  strenuous  New  York 
season. ..Bailey's  Beach. ..lunching  on 
Filet  Mignon,  Bouquetiere,  at  Pierre's 
...Camels...dashing  off  to  late  parties... 
Lobster  Thermidor... and  always... 
Camels.  "Camels  are  delightful  when 
dining,"  she  says.  "They  make  food 
taste  better.. .bring  a  cheering  'lift.' 
And  they're  so  nice  and  mild." 


Among  the  many  distinguished 
women  who  prefer 
Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE,  Philadelphia 
MISS  MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 
MRS.  POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 
MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR.,  New  York 
MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDGE,  II,  Boston 
MRS.  ERNEST  du  PONT,  JR.,  Wilmington 
MRS.  HENRY  FIELD,  Chicago 
MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY  LANGHORNE, 
Virginia 

MRS.  JASPER  MORGAN,  New  York 

MRS.  LANGDON  POST,  New  York 

MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER, 

New  York 
MISS  ROSE  WINSLOW,  New  York 


...Camels  are  made  from  finer, 

MORE    EXPENSIVE  TOBACCOS 

— Turkish  and  Domestic — 
than  any  other  popular  brand 


FOR  DIGESTION'S  SAKE  SMOKE  CAMELS 


NIELA 
GOODELLE 


Lovely  Niela  Goodelle,  whose  melodious  voice  you 
hear  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  over  the  NBC-Blue  net- 
work, is  easily  one  of  radio's  outstanding  beauties. 
She  has  appeared  in  several  Broadway  musicals  and, 
in  addition  to  her  sweet  singing  voice,  this  little 
artist  also  is  a  pianist  of  concert  calibre.  Born 
in  New  York  state,  Niela  grew  up  in  Florida.  Which 
may  account  for  her  mingled  vivacity  and  languor. 


RADIO  STARS 


Stretched  R)res 


SPOIL  THE 
PRETTIEST  FACE 


Miss  Mary  McHale,  popular  New  York  society  girl,  says:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  keeps  my  skin  smooth  and  fine 

See  faults  go— 
with  under  skin  Treatment 


THE  three  commonest  skin  faults 
usually  follow  one  another! 
Once  a  girl  allows  blackheads  to 
dot  her  skin,  she's  sure  to  be  both- 
ered with  blemishes,  too.  And, 
blackheads  and  blemishes  sooner 
or  later  mean — stretched  fores  .  .  . 
hardest  of  all  to  get  rid  of .  .  .  hard- 
est to  bear! 

It's  easy  to  understand,  once 
you  know  how  they  start. 

All  three  come  from  clogging 
just  under  the  pore  opening— the 
result  of  a  faulty  underskin. 

The  little  diagram  above  ex- 
plains—When the  underskin  slows 
up,  and  glands  get  out  of  order, 
pores  get  clogged  with  their  own 
oils.  Dirt  settles  in  ...  a  black- 
head! Unless  you  remove  that 
blackhead,  it  develops  into  a  blemish. 
Meantime,  all  that  clogging  keeps  stretch- 
ing and  stretching  your  pores. 

Rousing  underskin  treatment 
fights  them  off 

You  can  avoid  them  all — keep  them  from 
spoiling  your  looks — by  the  steady  use  of 
Pond's  rousing  underskin  treatment. 


Mrs.  Rodman  Wanamaker  II 

of  the  prominent  Philadelphia  family,  says:  "I'll  never  have 
blackheads  or  blemishes — using  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  It  makes 
my  pores  finer.  I  use  it  night  and  morning." 


skin  secretions.  Then  you  pat  in 
more  cream  —  briskly  .  .  .  Rouse 
that  faulty  underskin.  Feel  your 
skin  tingle  with  new  vigor! 

Do  this  daily  for  quick  results 

Every  night,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  As  it  brings  out  the  dirt,  make- 
up, skin  secretions — wipe  off.  Apply 
more  cream.  Pat  in  hard — to  get  at 
that  neglected  underskin! 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day, 
repeat  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold 
Cream.  Your  skin  comes  softer  every 
time.  Powder  goes  on  beautifully. 

Keep  up  these  Pond's  patting  treat- 
ments. As  blackheads  soften,  press  them 
right  out.  Now  blemishes  stop  coming. 
And  the  places  where  pores  showed 
largest  will  be  finer  textured! 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 


Just  day  and  night— a  thorough  rousing 
and  cleansing  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream  . . . 
and  soon  your  sluggish  underskin  is  func- 
tioning freely  again.  Pores  keep  clear. 
Blackheads,  blemishes  stop  coming.  Pores 
actually  reduce! 

For  Pond's  Cold  Cream  contains  spe- 
cially processed  oils  which  go  deep  into 
the  pores  .  .  .  clear  them  of  dirt,  make-up, 


POND'S,  Dept.  H  n8  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush  special  tube 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments,  with 
generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  and  5  differ- 
ent shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  10c  to  cover 
postage  and  packing. 


Name- 
Street- 
City— 


. State- 
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RADIO  STARS 


Ti^GLAZO 

puts  old-type 
nail  polishes 
in  the  discard 


You've  never  seen  a  polish 
so  lovely,  so  perfect  to  use 

GLORIOUS  news  for  lovely  hands!  A 
new  Glazo,  so  amazingly  enhanced  in 
beauty,  so  perfected  in  every  manicuring 
virtue,  that  you  must  change  your  whole 
idea  of  what  a  fine  nail  polish  should  be. 

This  new  Glazo  formula  dries  to  a  satiny 
surface  that  doesn't  chip  or  peel,  that  wears 
for  several  extra  days.  Here  is  a  polish  that 
disdains  streaking,  that  flows  on  with  per- 
fect ease  and  evenness.  And  so  completely 
has  evaporation  been  eliminated  that  the 
polish  is  usable  to  the  last  brushful. 

For  the  newest,  smartest  note  in  fingertip 
charm,  ask  for  Glazo  Suntan,  Russet  and 
Poppy  Red.  They're  exclusive  "misty-red" 
colors,  and  the  latest  additions  to  Glazo's 
wide  range  of  authentic,  fashion-approved 
shades.  Glazo  manicure  preparations  are 
now  only  20  cents  each. 


Did  Radio  Save  Frank 
Fay's  Life? 

(Continued  from  page  23) 


"More  Fay!"  was  the  loud  demand.  The 
day  following  his  second  broadcast  the 
wires,  letters  and  phone  calls  were  quad- 
rupled and,  what  was  more  to  the  point, 
five  different  sponsors  called  Fay  and 
offered  him,  begged  him  to  accept  five  dif- 
ferent and  desirable  radio  contracts.  Royal 
Desserts  won. 

And  Fay  is  a  star  again,  once  again,  and 
literally  overnight,  Fay  is  headlining. 

I  went  down  to  NBC's  streamlined  and 
luxurious  building  here  in  Hollywood  the 
other  day  to  watch  Fay  rehearse  and  to 
talk  with  him. 

I  hadn't  seen  him  for  some  three  years — 
the  last  time  being  when  I  had  had  tea 
with  Barbara  and  with  him  at  their  Brent- 
wood home.  I  didn't  know  him  when  he 
first  came  into  the  control-room.  His  flor- 
id color  is  almost  gone  now.  (He  doesn't 
drink  even  beer.)  His  red  hair  looks 
darker.  He  looks  younger  in  one  way,  older 
in  another.  His  eyes  have  the  look  of  one 
who  has  gazed  upon  spectres  of  some  sort. 
But  then,  his  eyes  always  were  sad,  in 
startling  contrast  to  his  mobile,  ironical 
smile.  For  that  smile  is  just  the  same  and 
when  he  stands  before  the  microphone  he 
is  the  Fay  whom  Broadway  knew  best — 
the  masterly  Master  of  Ceremonies.  He  is 
the  Fay  who  is  still  jesting  at  the  life  he 
knows  is  not  really  so  very  funny — jesting, 
most  of  all,  at  Fay  himself.  He  always  re- 
fers to  himself  as  "Fay,"  you  know. 

It  was  fun  to  watch  him  rehearse,  to  lis- 
ten to  him  ...  he  commented,  he  wise- 
cracked, he  kidded  with  Eddie  Kay  and 
the  boys — his  band.  He  writes  his  own 
lyrics,  does  Fay,  and  most  of  his  own 
music.  Which  is  something  I  didn't  know 
before.  He  writes,  of  course,  all  of  his 
own  copy.   Or  rather,  he  ad  libs  it. 

He  and  Eddie  were  having  themselves 
a  time  .  .  .  Eddie,  the  musician,  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  Fay,  the  funster,  elegant  in 
a  gray  tweed  suit  and  gray  Fedora  hat. 

During  the  sort  of  murmuring  singing 
of  one  song  Fay  stopped,  turned  to  Eddie 
and  said:  "A  nuance  faster,  just  a  nuance 
— nuance,  that  knocks  you,  doesn't  it?" 

And  Eddie,  right  back  at  him,  turned 
to  his  band  and  said :  "Don't  forget,  boys, 
a  couple  of  nuances  for  Mister  Fay  I"  .... 

Another  time  Fay  stopped  again  and  re- 
ferring to  a  certain  bar  of  music,  said : 
"that  is  the  clinker  that  has  been  with  us 
from  the  beginning — let  us  get  rid  of  the 
clinker  1" 

It's  really  too  bad  that  we  haven't  tele- 
vision for  Fay — for  the  play  of  his  eyes, 
rather  naughty,  the  shrug  of  the  shoulders, 
the  tempo  of  the  body  is  worth  seeing. 

After  the  rehearsal  was  over  Fay  sug- 
gested that  we  drive  out  to  Brentwood  to- 
gether for  a  talk.  When  we  got  there  he 
excused  himself,  changed  into  flannels,  old 
shoes,  a  polo  shirt  and  went  out  to  con- 
fer with  his  gardeners  for  a  bit.  For  Fay 
knows  gardening.  He  does  a  good  deal  of 
his  own  gardening.  He  knows  all  about 
soil.  He  knows  what  plants  thrive  in  the 
sun  and  what  plants  in  the  shade.  He  is 
mad  about  begonias.  He  was  his  own 
architect  for  the  beautiful,  enormous  house, 


spread,  with  palatial  dignity  and  yet  with 
the  warm  informal  feelings  of  home,  in 
the  midst  of  gardens  and  pine  trees  and 
swimming-pool  and  tennis  courts. 

He  said!  "No,  I  never  studied  architec- 
ture nor  interior  decorating  in  any  school. 
I  learned  about  'em  the  way  I've  learned 
everything  I  know — by  myself,  from  ex- 
perience. If  I  had  a  lot  of  money,  that's 
what  I'd  do — build  and  decorate  houses." 

He  is  mad  about  this  house  of  his.  His 
best  friend  is  Sir  Dog,  the  huge  St.  Ber- 
nard which  almost  scares  the  tar  out  of 
you  when  you  clang  the  bell  in  the  gate. 

He  said:  "Sir  Dog  is  the  only  person  I 
can  trust.  .  .  ." 

He  showed  me  the  jade  green  fountain 
under  a  grove  of  pines  and  said :  "I  took 
that  from  the  He  de  France!"  He  showed 
me  the  beautiful  Spanish  madonna  who 
stands,  so  gently,  under  tall  dark  trees.  I 
said :  "She  must  be  beautiful  by  moon- 
light !"  and  Fay  said :  'Ohhhh.'  .  .  ."  And 
I  knew,  by  the  single  word,  by  the  tone  of 
his  voice,  how  keenly  beauty  really  stabs 
him. 

And  finally  we  were  seated  in  Fay's  own 
knotty-pine  panelled  den,  with  its  ceiling- 
high  book-shelves  stored  with  read  books, 
its  large  workmanlike  desk,  its  etchings 
and  prints  .  .  .  Two  bronze  placques,  one 
of  a  baby  hand,  the  other  of  a  baby  foot 
are  welded  into  the  hearth,  irremovable.  I 
think  that  Barbara  must  have  had  them 
made  and  put  there  for  Fay  .  .  . 

And  when  he  had  relaxed  for  some 
minutes,  I  said  to  him :  "Now,  tell  me 
about  it — the  radio  contract — how  you  feel 
about  it — everything.  .  .  . 

Fay's  blue  eyes  were  vague  and  he  said: 
"I  haven't  much  to  tell  about  it  ...  I  have 
only  one  feeling  about  it,  one  hope,  one 
ambition,  perhaps — and  that  is  that  they 
will  say,  when  my  broadcasts  are  over: 
'Why,  Fay  was  only  on  the  air  for  twelve 
minutes,  wasn't  he?  I  thought  he  was  to 
be  on  for  half  an  hour!'  That's  the  re- 1 
action  I  want,  that's  the  only  reaction  I 
want.  I  don't  ivork  for  it,  because  if  I 
worked  for  it  I  wouldn't  get  it.  But  I 
hope  for  it  .  .  .  I  hope  for  the  time  to 
pass  so  quickly  that  the  fans  will  think  it 
shorter  than  it  is.  I  want  them  not  to  be  \ 
bored  .  .  .  I  want  them  to  be  a  little' 
pleased,  that's  all.  .  .  . 

"I  can't  talk  about  it  very  intelligently. 
Because,  you  see,  I  have  no  formula.  I 
never  have  had  a  formula  about  anything. 
I  never  know,  when  I  go  on  the  air,  just 
what  I  am  going  to  say,  or  sing,  or  how  Ij 
am  going  to  say  it  or  sing  it.  I  never  even! 
thought  of  previewing  pictures  until  the] 
afternoon  of  the  day  before  my  first 
broadcast.  I  can't  tell  you  whether  I  ar 
going  to  keep  on  doing  the  previews  or 
not.  Or  whether  I  will  change  the  way  I] 
do  them  or  not.  I  don't  know  ...  I  don't' 
want  to  know.  .  .  . 

"The  minute  I  have  everything  planned 
and  set  I  get  formal.  And  that's  the  one 
thing  I  don't  want  to  'get'.  I'll  do  a  little 
of  this  and  a  little  of  that,  more  or  less  aa 
it  comes  to  me.  I'll  talk  about  saving  piece* 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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IT'S  the  snapshots  you  don't  take  that  you  regret. 
Snapshots  help  you  to  live  happy  times  over  again 
— keep  certain  days,  certain  feelings  always  fresh  and 
clear  in  your  memory.  Make  snapshots  now,  before  the 
opportunity  has  slipped  away  forever.  And  don't  take 
chances — load  your  camera  with  Kodak  Verichrome 
Film.  This  double-coated  film  gets  the  picture  where 
ordinary  films  fail.  Your  snapshots  come  out  clearer, 
truer,  more  lifelike.  Any  camera  is  a  better  camera, 
loaded  with  Verichrome — use  it  always  .  .  .  Eastman 
Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  snapshots  you'll  want  Tomorrow- 
you  must  take  Today 


Accept  nothing 
but  the  film  in  the 
familiar  yellow  box. 
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100%  Improvement  Guaranteed 

Ve  build,  strengthen  the  vocal  organs  — 
et  with  mnaiHQ  lr»Bon*—  but  by  fundamentally 
ound  and  scientifically  correct  axlent  *x*rci*ta  .  . 
and  absolutely  guarantee  to  improve  any  sinjrin* 
or  speaking  voice  at  least  100%  .  .  .  Write  fox 
wonderful  voice  book -sent  free.  L«ani  WHY  you 
can  now  have  the  voice  yon  want.  No  literature 
i  sent  to  anyone  under  17  unless  signed  by  parent. 


Did  Radio  Save  Frank 
Fay's  Life? 


{Continued  from  page  54) 


AGNAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!  Smart,  long, 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone!  Cover  broken, 
short,  thin  nails  with 
Nu-Naii.s.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade  .  Defies 

  detection.  Waterproof. 

Easily  applied ;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Marvelously  natural-looking.  Try  them! 

NU-NAILS  FINGERNAILS 


of  string  and  I'll  complain  a  little  and 
I'll  chat  a  little  and  I'll  sing  a  little.  .  .  . 

"I  keep  some  sort  of  a  record  of  what 
I'm  doing,  of  course.  But  only  so  that  1 
won't  repeat  myself.  I  have  a  general  out- 
line of  what  I'm  going  to  do.  That's  all. 

"I  think  I  am  the  only  one-man  program 
on  the  air — the  only  one-man  program 
who  ever  has  been  on  the  air.  I  mean,  I 
haven't  even  an  announcer  to  announce  for 
me.  I  announce  myself.  I  sign  off  for 
myself  and  for  NBC.  The  only  voice  you 
hear  throughout  the  whole  half  hour  is 
Fay's  voice.  Fay'd  better  be  good ! 

"And  that  solo  idea  is  why  radio  is  the 
best  medium  for  me.  I  think  I  belong  on 
the  air.  I've  always  been  a  one-man  show. 
I've  been  Master  of  Ceremonies.  I've  an- 
nounced other  acts,  as  I  did  in  vaudeville. 
Now  I'm  doing  the  same  thing,  except  that 
on  the  air  I'm  master  of  Fay's  ceremony, 
I'm  announcing  Fay. 

"Yep,"  said  Fay,  and  his  blue  eyes  lit  up, 
"yep,  I'm  right  back  where  I  was  in  the 
old  Palace  days  .  .  .   It's  great ! 

"I  even  do  my  own  commercials.  And 
I'm  all  for  'em — commercials — sponsors. 
I've  heard  people  complain  that  the  com- 
mercials are  too  long,  ruin  the  programs 
they  sponsor,  defeat  their  own  purpose  by 
over-insistence  on  the  product  and  so  on. 
/  don't  agree.  Commercials  never  have 
killed  any  broadcast  for  me.  I'm  all  for 
the  commercial.  Our  purpose  would  cer- 
tainly be  defeated  if  there  were  no  spon- 
sors— how  about  that?  And  I  think  they're 
a  welcome  interruption  very  often — the 
commercials.  Who  knows — it  might  be 
more  valuable  for  some  housewife  to  know 
how  to  make  a  new  gelatine  dessert  than 
it  would  be  for  her  to  hear  me  sing  an- 
other song.  More  interesting.  Nope,  Fay 
takes  his  sponsors  seriously. 

"And  besides,  it's  all  tommy-rot  to  talk 
of  boring  people  when  you're  broadcasting. 
You  can't  bore  people  when  you're  on  the 
air.  No  one  can  be  bored  by  radio  pro- 
grams unless  they  want  to  be  and  if  they 
want  to  be  they're  not  being — or  they're 
unconscious.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  turn 
the  dial  and  my  voice  is  stopped,  isn't  it  ? 
It's  the  one  form  of  entertainment,  the 
radio,  where  the  artist  can  be  booed  off  the 
stage  and  no  offense  given.  And  it's  much 
more  efficacious — {Fay's  getting  good!)  — 
than  the  old  Spanish  custom  of  rotten  to- 
matoes and  ancestral  eggs!  (Pay  knows!)" 

"That's  right,"  I  said  helpfully,  "you 
really  don't  know,  when  you're  broadcast- 
ing, whether  you  are  going  over  big  or 
(lopping  or  what,  do  you?  There  you  are 
—and  until  the  next  day — " 

"What  a  doll,  what  a  doll!"  groaned 
Fay.  "You  would  take  me  up  on  that  and 
emphasize  it !  I  never  really  gave  it  much 
thought  before.  But  now — you  going  to 
be  around  quite  a  bit?" 

I  laughed, 

"I  like  radio,"  Fay  went  on,  "because  it 
takes  me  into  the  homes.  I  love  to  go  into 
the  homes.  I  have  the  feeling,  when  I 
broadcast,  that  I  am  right  at  home  with 
the  folks,  I  can  just  see  them  sitting  all 
cozy  like  in  their  living-rooms  and  dens, 


relaxed,  at  ease,  nothing  to  disturb  them 
or  distract  them — or  me.  They  chuckle  a 
little,  I  hope.  Now  and  then  there's  a 
laugh.  Radio  is  the  only  form  of  enter- 
tainment that's  really  homey-like — except 
books — and  books  are  even  more  uncon- 
scious than  Fay  and  his  fellow  artists. 
They  don't  know  whether  they've  flopped 
or  not  until  later,  when  posterity  has  had 
its  say ! 

"I've  done  radio  before,  you  know. 
When  it  was  in  its  infancy.  I  guess  I  was 
about  the  first  artist  to  broadcast  and  get 
paid  for  it.  In  the  early  days  of  radio 
most  artists  were  glad  to  go  on  the  air 
for  nothing — for  the  publicity — for  the  ad- 
vertising. I  never  felt  that  way  about  it. 
I  won't  work  for  nothing.  I  wouldn't 
even  go  down  town  to  a  broadcasting  sta- 
tion for  nothing — that's  work,  isn't  it, 
just  getting  there?  No  work  without 
money — that's  Fay's  slogan!  Except,  of 
course,  for  churches  or  for  sick  people 
or  hospitals  or  something  that's  getting 
something  for  someone,  but  just  to  oblige 
someone  who's  getting  paid — no ! 

"I  want  to  stay  on  the  air.  Yeah,  more 
than  anything.  Vaudeville,  my  old  racket, 
is  all  but  washed  up.  I  want  to  live  at 
home  here  in  California,  so  'Broadway's 
Favorite  Son'  has  left  home.  I  have  no 
objections  to  doing  pictures,  though  I 
wouldn't  want  pictures  to  interfere  with 
radio.  I've  had  several  offers  and  so  far 
have  turned  them  down.  I'd  only  sign  for 
a  three-picture  contract,  no  more,  no  less. 
There's  one  I'm  considering  now,  though. 

"But  I  want  to  stay  on  the  air.  I'm 
crazy  about  radio.  I  like  all  of  the  pro- 
grams. I  can't  name  any  favorites  because 
they're  all  swell.  Amos  'n'  Andy  are  won- 
derful, of  course.  Wonderful,  especially, 
because  there's  never  a  comeback  from 
anybody,  in  any  sphere  of  life.  There's 
never  been  a  smutty  word  in  any  of  their 
broadcasts,  there's  never  been  an  offensive 
syllable.  They're  clean  and  they're  human 
and  they're  swell  I 

"I  want  to  amuse  people,  that's  all.  I 
don't  want  to  teach  'em  anything.  I 
haven't  anything  to  sell — except  Fay  and 
Royal  Desserts.  I  have  no  theories  to  ad- 
vance and  no  arguments  to  argue.  I  don't 
want  to  preach  or  to  pray.  I  have  neither 
plot  nor  plan.  1  write  a  skeleton  outline 
of  my  own  stuff  and  then  I  talk  it.  1  write 
my  own  songs  and  then  I  kid  them.  I  get 
my  copy  from  everywhere — the  news- 
papers, the  girl  who  waited  on  me  at 
lunch,  the  servants  in  my  house,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  bees  ...  1  always  pick  out 
one  person  in  the  broadcast  audience  and 
talk  to  him  or  to  her,  alone.  Intimate  like. 
Personal.    That's  Fay  on  the  air — personal. 

"I  can't  predict  what  I'm  going  to  do 
next  broadcast — nor  even  fifty  broadcasts 
from  now.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want  to 
know.  A  little  of  this— a  little  of  that.  I'm 
open  to  conviction,  argument,  suggestion, 
criticisms,  ideas,  opinions  from  all  and 
sundrj 

"I  just  want  'em  to  say:  'How-coin 
Fay  was  only  on  the  air  for  twelve  min 
utes  .  .  .'  That's  what  Fay  wants  I" 
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"If  I'd  known  about  "Lysol"  sooner, 
our  happiness  might  have 
been  saved" 

"TIThen  my  divorce  was  granted 
*  *  my  friends  pitied  me,  and 
blamed  my  husband,  as  people  so 
often  do.  But  I  know  now  that  I  was 
really  the  one  at  fault.  I  had  become 
irritable,  cold,  unresponsive. ..actu- 
ally afraid  to  be  happy.  Fear  and 
worries  had  preyed  on  my  nerves 
till  I  was  a  different  woman  from 
the  bride  my  husband  loved.  I  wish 
I'd  learned  about  "Lysol"  sooner." 

How  stupid  that  we  should  let 
blind,  reckless  ignorance  like  this  go 
on  wrecking  countless  marriages! 
Millions  of  women  know  that  the 
simplest  and  best  method  of  anti- 
septic feminine  hygiene  is  the 
"Lysol"  method.  For  nearly  50 
years  "Lysol"  has  had  the  world- 
wide endorsement  of  leading  doc- 
tors and  hospitals. Used  as  directed, 


"Lysol"  is  so  gentle  to  sensitive  tis- 
sues that  it  is  commonly  used  in 
the  delicate  operation  of  childbirth. 

"Lysol"  in  antiseptic  marriage 
hygiene  has  special  effectiveness.  It 
has  a  spreading  quality  which  en- 
ables it  to  search  out  hidden  spots 
where  other  antiseptics  fail  to  reach. 
And  "Lysol"  destroys  germs  even  in 
the  presence  of  organic  matter  (such 
as  mucus,  serum,  'etc.)  .  .  .  when 
many  other  preparations  don't  work. 

To  every  wife  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  needless  worry — accurate, 
authentic  information  about  anti- 
septic marriage  hygiene  is  now 
offered,  in  a  free  brochure  called 
"Lysol  vs.  Germs".  It  tells  how  to  use 
"LysoP'forthis  and  many  othergerm- 
icidal  needs.  Just  send  the  coupon. 


The  6  Special  Features  of  "Lysol" 

1.  Safety. .."Lysol"  is  gentle  and  reliable.  It 
contains  no  harmful  free  caustic  alkali. 

2.  Effectiveness. .."Lysol"  is  a  true  germi- 
cide, which  means  that  it  kills  germs  under 
practical  conditions. ..even  in  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  (such  as  dirt,  mucus,  serum, 
etc.).  Some  other  preparations  don't  work 
when  they  meet  with  these  conditions. 

3.  Penetration. .."Lysol"  solutions,  because 
of  their  low  surface  tension,  spread  into  hid- 
den folds  of  the  skin,  and  thus  virtually  search 
out  germs. 

4.  Economy.. ."Lysol",  because  it  is  concen- 
trated, costs  less  than  one  cent  an  application 
in  the  proper  solution  for  feminine  hygiene. 

5.  Odor. ..The  cleanly  odor  of  "Lysol"  dis- 
appears immediately  after  use. 

6.  Stability. .."Lysol"  keeps  its/u// strength, 
no  matter  how  long  it  is  kept,  no  matter  how 
often  it  is  uncorked. 


New!  Lysol  Hygienic  Soap  for  bath,  hands 
and  complexion.  Cleansing  and  deodorant. 

FACTS  MARRIED  WOMEN  SHOULD  KNOW 

Lehn  &  Fink  Products  Corp    Bloomfteld,  N.  J. 

Sole  Distributors  of  "Lysol"  disinfectant        Dept.  R58 

Please  send  me  the  book  called  "LYSOL  vs.  GERMS" 

with  facts  about  Feminine  Hygiene  and  other  uses  of 

"Lysol". 


Name_ 
Street _ 
City_ 


-Statt_ 


6  1936,  Lehn  &  Fink.  Inc. 
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ONLY  18 


4ecame  /)/ie  zwed  a 
half  way  tootk  Jbcwte 

Half  way  dental  care  is  simply  gam- 
bling with  your  teeth.  Even  in  youth, 
soft  spongy  gums  are  the  warning  of 
d  isaster  ahead — lost  teeth,  dental  ruin. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  taking  this 
chance.  You  can  use  a  tooth  paste 
that  whitens  your  teeth  and  Safe- 
guards Your  Gums  at  the  same  time. 
Forhan's  was  perfected  by  a  famous 
dental  surgeon  for  this  Double  pro- 
tection. 

Why  quit  half  way  in  caring  for 
your  teeth  when  Forhan's  does  both 
jobs  at  the  price  of 
most  ordinary  tooth 
pastes?  Notice  how 
much  better  Forhan's 
makes  your  whole 
mouth  feel  right  away. 
You'll  soon  see  its  ben- 
efits, too — whiter  teeth, 
firmer  gums.  Begin  us- 
ing   Forhan's  today. 

Forhan's 

{CLEANS  TEETH 
SAVES  GUMS 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated. 
Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel 
sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up ". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c 
at  all  drug  stores. 


DOES 
BOTH  JOBS 


1935.  C.  M  CO 


There  Are  So  Many  Obstacles!" 

{Continued  from  page  29) 


Irene  Fenwick.  She  had  been  ill,  and 
Lionel  (who,  despising  as  he  does  the  per- 
sonal note  in  publicity,  may  resent  my 
saying  that  he  is,  without  much  competi- 
tion, the  most  devoted  husband  in  Holly- 
wood) spends  every  spare,  off-the-set  mo- 
ment talking  to  his  wife. 

The  set  was  built  to  resemble  some 
weird  sort  of  laboratory  where,  one  felt 
eerily  certain,  macabre  experiments  were 
in  progress.  There  were  retorts,  test- 
tubes,  all  kinds  of  strange  vials  and  bottles, 
bubbling  and  steaming  with  vari-colored 
waters.  As  Lionel  and  I  talked  Henry 
B.  Walthall  and  Rafaella  Ottiano  were 
rehearsing  some  creepy  scene,  their  tor- 
tured faces  and  quavering  hands  in  keep- 
ing with  the  spectral  background. 

Lionel  changed  from  a  straight-backed 
chair  to  a  more  comfortable  arm-chair  on 
the  edge  of  the  set.  He  moved  with  the 
difficulty  his  constant  pain  causes  him. 
He  said :  "I  know  nothing  about  radio. 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  so.  I  wish  that  I 
did.  I  should.  It  is  progress,  radio.  It 
is  the  next  step  in  the  progress  of  the 
theatre — or  so  it  seems.  First  the  theatre, 
then  pictures,  now  radio  and  next,  they 
tell  me,  television.  I  suppose  the  steps 
are  forward.  And  I  should  take  that  step 
and  understand  where  it,  and  I,  are  going 

"But  I  don't  know  now.  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  I  do  what  I  am  told  to  do 
when  I  am  broadcasting  and  whether  I 
do  it  well  or  not  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Which  is  another  tormenting 
fact.  I  can  know  what  I  am  doing  when 
I  work  in  pictures.  I  can  see  the  rushes. 
I  can  see  stills.  I  can  see  the  finished 
picture.  On  the  stage,  there  are  many 
rehearsals.  There  are  the  dress  rehearsal 
and  the  first  night.  If  the  critics  are  un- 
kind the  actor  can  change  his  tempo, 
smooth  over  the  rough  places,  alter  and 
amend.  There  is  no  such  opportunity  on 
the  air.  Once  it  is  done,  it  cannot  be 
retracted  nor  revised. 

"I  dislike  it — but  no  more  intensely, 
perhaps,  than  I  dislike  every  other  form 
of  work.  If  I  had  a  million  dollars  I 
would  stop  tomorrow.  I  would  never 
again  do  anything  on  stage  or  screen  or 
radio.  As  I  have  not  a  million  dollars, 
I  will  die  with  my  prop  shoes  on,  no 
doubt.  Or  die  shouting  into  the  ether, 
perhaps.    Die  working,  anyway." 

I  said,  thinking  of  the  long  tradition  of 
Iiarrymores  in  the  theatre — Maurice  Bar- 
rymore  and  Georgie  Drew  Barrymore, 
father  and  mother  of  Lionel,  Ethel  and 
John  .  .  .  thinking  of  John  Drew — of  all 
that  long-illustrious  family — I  said  :  "But 
the  smell  of  grease-paint — isn't  it  true  that 
it  enters  the  blood?  That  it  is  like  in- 
cense, like  a  spur,  like  hunger?" 

"I  am  afraid  that  that  is  a  literary 
touch,  not  literal !  The  smell  of  grease- 
paint," Lionel  smiled,  uneasily,  "is  a 
stench  in  my  nostrils.  I  would  run  from 
it  if  I  could." 

"You  don't  have  to  use  it,"  I  said,  "on 
the  air." 

"No,"  agreed  Lionel,  nodding  his  sil- 
ver head.  "No — and  just  to  be  ornery, 
that  is  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  I 

"You  see,  actors  need  grease-paint.  I 


am  an  actor,  if  anything.  I  am  not  a 
monologist,  not  a  ventriloquist,  not  an 
off-stage  voice.  I  dislike  being  an  off- 
stage voice.  I  am  used  to  using  my  feet 
and  my  hands  and  my  face  and  my  body. 
I  don't  know  what  to  do  when  I  am  dis- 
embodied. On  the  air,"  said  Lionel,  "I  am 
disembodied. 

"I'll  say  this — I  believe  that  it  is  more 
difficult  for  an  actor  to  broadcast  than  for 
any  other  person  in  any  other  walk  of  life. 
It  is  far  easier  for  the  men  and  women 
who  have  never  been  on  the  stage. 

"It  is  more  difficult  for  the  actor  be- 
cause, you  see,  the  instant  the  actor  steps 
before  a  microphone,  he  is  deprived  of 
all  his  tools,  all  of  his  implements.  It  is 
like  expecting  an  artist,  who  has  been 
used  to  all  the  colors  in  the  spectrum,  to 
work  with  one  color  only.  If  you  have 
never  used  these  tools,  you  can't  miss 
them.  But  I  am  used  to  make-up,  paint 
and  powder,  costumes,  props.  I  am  used 
to  scenery  and  to  changes  of  scenery. 
I  am  used  to  having  other  actors  feed  me 
my  lines  and  to  feed  their  lines  to  them. 
I  am  used  to  a  troupe  of  fellow  players 
who  give  action  and  reaction.  /  have 
always  been  one  of  an  orchestra.  I  have 
never  played  a  solo. 

"Actors  use  their  bodies.  In  fact,  the 
body,  all  of  it,  is  the  actor's  instrument. 
He  uses  his  voice,  yes.  But  he  uses  it  as 
a  compliment  to  his  body.  He  plays  upon 
his  body  and  upon  the  bodies  of  his  fellow 
players  with  his  voice.  The  actor  feels 
pain.  He  says  some  sad  and  poignant 
line  but  as  he  says  it  his  face  grimaces 
with  pain,  his  shoulders  sag,  his  head 
droops. 

"There  is  more  drama  in  a  single 
motion  of  the  hand,  a  lift  of  the  eye- 
brow, a  twist  of  the  head,  than  in  all  the 
spoken  words  in  the  world. 

"On  the  air  we  are  denuded,  we  actors, 
of  the  tools  of  our  trade.  We  are  left 
alone  on  the  ether  with  a  single  connect- 
ing thread  between  ourselves  and  our 
audiences — the  single  thread  of  the  voice 
It  is,"  said  Lionel,  "like  playing  a  violin 
obhligato  on  one  string,  in  the  desperate 
hope  that  your  artistry  may  be  mirac- 
ulous enough  to  make  your  audience  be- 
lieve that  all  the  strings  are  being  used. 

"Into  the  voice  on  the  air  must  go,  then, 
all   of  the  make-up,  the  costumes,  the 
props,  the  scenery,  the  gestures  to  which 
we  have  been  accustomed.   And  which  we 
have  never,  before  radio,  learned  to  do 
without.    The  actor  on  the  air  must  be 
potent  enough  to  make  the  radio  audiences  1 
sec  the  body  bending,  the  eyebrow  lifted,  ' 
the    tear    in    the    eye,    the    grimace  of 
pain  .  .  .  All  of  these  and  many  other  I 
things  the  actor  must  make  the  fans  of  the  I 
air  'see'  with  their  ears  .  .  . 

"We  can't  deliver  a  one-tone  mono-  i 
logue  on  the  air.  No  matter  how  dramatic  I 
the  material,  a  pulse  that  is  hammered  too  J 
hard,  even  with  drama,  finally  becomes  ■ 
impervious.  Even  horror  loses  its  blood-  1 
curdling  power  if  it  is  overdone.  We  have, 
therefore,  to  assimilate  all  of  our  being, 
all  of  our  lights  and  shades  into  the  voice.  I 

"Then,"  said  Lionel,  shifting  in  his  I 
chair,  his  light  blue  eyes  fixed  on  someH 
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distant  space  where,  perhaps,  pain  is  not, 
"I  do  not  like  broadcasting  before  an 
audience.  I  feel  as  though  I  were  being 
spied  upon  in  private.  It's  like  having 
someone  stand  behind  you,  peering  over 
your  shoulder,  while  you're  writing  a 
letter.  You  know  how  self-conscious,  how 
uneasy  and  indignant  that  can  make  you 
feel.  That's  the  way  I  feel  when  I'm 
broadcasting  before  an  audience. 

"I  believe  that  the  personality  is,  at 
present,  the  least  part  of  broadcasting. 
The  material  used  is  the  thing.  If  the 
radio  artist  can  write  his  own  material, 
as  Amos  and  Andy  do,  as  Burns  and  Allen 
do,  as  Irvin  Cobb  does,  that's  fine,  that's 
fine.  For  the  material,  the  'copy'  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  whether  you  are  a 
success  on  the  air  or  the  dismal  reverse. 

"It  helps,  of  course,  if  the  artist  is 
known,  visually,  to  the  radio  audiences. 
It  helps  the  audiences,  at  any  rate,  to 
visualize  the  performer.  They  know,  if 
they  know  your  face  and  mannerisms, 
that  you  are  liable  to  be  making  one  kind 
of  a  face  when  you  say  one  thing  and 
another  kind  of  a  face  when  you  say  an- 
other. They  know  that  you  are  apt  to  be 
gesturing  this  way  or  that  way  at  given 
moments,   under   given  conditions. 

"I  think  dramatic  players  are  good  on 
the  air — assuming,  as  we  must,  that  the 
people  are  satisfied  with  audible  enter- 
tainment. Plays  use  a  fairly  complete 
cast  of  players.  And  the  deadly  menace 
of  the  air — monotony — can  be  avoided. 
Characters,  a  diversity  of  characters, 
speak  in  a  diversity  of  tongues.  The 
change  in  scene  and  locale  can  be  an- 
nounced and,  if  the  imagination  of  the 
audience  is  sufficient,  the  background  can 
be  visualized  though  never  seen.  Helen 
Hayes  has  done  well  on  the  air.  And 
Leslie  Howard.  We  all  know  what  they 
look  like  and  our  eyes  can  follow  our 
ears. 

"Music,  to  my  way  of  thinking,"  said 
Lionel,  who  loves  music  and  art  as  well 
as,  if  not  better  than,  the  theater,  "music 
is  the  art  form  that  really  belongs  to 
radio.  It  is  the  one  completely  audible 
art." 

"Mr.  Barrymore  .  .  .  Mr.  Barry- 
more!  .  .  ."  The  voice  of  the  assistant 
director  resounded  from  the  set. 

Mr.  Barrymore  rose  slowly  from  his 
chair,  grasping  the  arms  with  thin  hands. 
He  smiled,  that  enigmatic  Barrymore 
smile.  He  said :  "I  am  sorry  I  know  so 
little  about  radio — sorry  I  couldn't  have 
told  you  more.  Like  most  men,  I  suppose, 
I  speak  in  terms  of  my  own  problem,  my 
own  experience.  But  I  do  say  because  I 
know,  that  to  give  drama  on  the  air  is 
doubly,  trebly  as  difficult  a  feat  as  giving 
it  on  the  stage  or  screen  could  ever  be. 
When  we  succeed — well,  the  applause, 
the  encomiums  should  be  doubly,  trebly 
enthusiastic,  too.  A  disembodied  voice," 
said  Mr.  Barrymore,  as  he  moved  away, 
"must  be  the  voice  of  a  superman!" 
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ANNE:  "On  what  you  earn  it  will 
be  easy,  Darling." 

DICK:  "Why,  Anne,  that  dress  you 
have  on  cost  a  week's  salary,  I  bet!" 

ANNE:  "Goose,  it's  one  of  my  bar- 
gains— cost  next  to  nothing,  and 
it's  Luxable  .  .  . 

"I've  learned  to  dress  on 
the  tiniest  sum,  Dick.  I  shop  for 
smart  things  at  bargain  prices,  but 
get  only  Luxable  ones.  Then  their 
upkeep  costs  almost  nothing,  be- 
cause with  Lux  everything  stays 
new-looking  so  long.  Doesn't  that 
prove  what  a  thrifty  wife  I'll  be?" 


"I'm  not  bragging  when 
I  say  I  dress  better  than 
girls  who  spend  twice  as 
much.  Lux  saves  wash- 
ing failures,  cuts  upkeep, 
keeps  things  new  longer. 


"This  wool  knit  has  been 
Luxed  often — it  still  fits 
like  new!  Ordinary  soaps 
might  have  shrunk  it. 
But  Lux  is  safe  for  any- 
thing safe  in  water. 


"This  dress  still  looks 
lovely  after  a  year's  wear 
and  Luxing.  I'm  count- 
ing on  it 
for  next 
year,  too.'' 


Helps  millions  to  dress  well  on  little  money- 
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CLEAN  YOUR  SKIN 
AS  DOCTORS  DO 


•  Take  a  tip  from  your  physician.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  doctor  use  anything  except  a  liquid,  to  clean  the 
skin?  Then  why  not  follow  his  lead!  Use  a  liquid 
yourself — use  DRESKIN,  Campana's  anti-alkali 
cleanser  and  freshener.  Dreskin  is  your  protection 
against  blackheads  and  dry,  "faded"  skin — because 
this  new-type  cleanser  NEUTRALIZES  ALKALI, 
the  skin-drying  element  that  is  present  in  practically 
all  water  and  in  solutions  of  soap  and  water.  Dreskin 
does  the  kind  of  pore-deep  cleansing  that  removes  all 
trace  of  stale  make-up  and  dried  gland  secretions  — 
letting  your  skin  breathe  naturally,  as  it  must  do,  to 
be  healthy.  Send  today  for  FREE  TRAVEL  SIZE 
BOTTLE.  Use  the  coupon. 

Garnifianxv 

Dreskin 

by  the  makers  ofCampana  V  Italian  Balm 


CAMPANA  SALES  COMPANY 
188 Lincoln  Highway,  Batavia,  111. 

Two  sizes  —  1  enclose  3  cent  Stamp  for 

50c  and  $1  00      postage.  Please  send  me  FREE  the 
TRAVEL  SIZE  bottle  of  DRESKIN. 


Name. 


City_ 


In  Canada— Campana,  MG-8  Caledonia  Road,  Toronto 
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Train  NOW  for 
hotel,  club  and  insti- 
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Stick  to  Your  Script ! 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


before  you  know  it,  everybody  in  show 
business  would  be  saying  the  same  thing 
— and  pfffht!"  Gene  finished  with  an  ex- 
pressive gesture. 

"You  know,"  he  resumed,  "we  flopped 
once  in  radio.  That  was  because 
we  thought  we  could  do  the  same  type 
stuff  on  the  air  that  we'd  always  done 
on  the  stage.  So  when  we  were  offered 
this  chance  to  come  back  on  the  radio, 
believe  me,  I  was  scared  to  death.  I 
wanted  to  take  it — and  yet  I  was  afraid. 
Suppose  we  didn't  make  good.  Of  course, 
we'd  learned  our  lesson  and  we  knew 
we'd  have  to  do  something  entirely  dif- 
ferent, but  after  all,  'knowing  and  doing 
are  something  else  again." 

Willie  and  Eugene  are  happily  able  to 
get  laughs,  even  from  their  own  personal 
trials  and  tribulations.  Witness  Willie's 
account  of  their  first  difficulty  as  air- 
wave comics. 

"You  could  have  bought  me  for  a 
counterfeit  nickel,"  he  reminisced.  "You 
see,  all  my  life,  I've  memorized  parts. 
It's  second  nature  for  me  to  pick  up  a 
script  and  memorize  it.  Naturally  that's 
what  I  did  when  I  was  given  my  first 
Folies  de  Paree  script.  I  took  it  home 
and  memorized  every  word,  letter,  and 
punctuation  mark  in  it.  When  I  showed 
up  for  rehearsal,  I  felt  pretty  good.  You 
know  how  a  kid  feels,  who  has  studied 
his  lessons  so  well  he's  sure  he  knows 
all  the  answers.  Say,  I  was  practically 
smirking!  I  knew  I  could  put  my  mind 
on  putting  over  the  gags  and  situations 
— because  I  knew  that  script.  So  what 
happens  ? 

"They  hand  me  an  entirely  new  script! 

"But  I  think  the  worst  thing  is  not 
being  able  to  use  my  hands.  You  see, 
I  have  to  wear  glasses  to  read,  so  here  I 
am  with  my  nose  buried  in  that  script, 
and  my  fingers  keeping  the  place  so  I 
won't  lose  it.  Why,  it's  torture,  that's 
what  it  is  I" 

If  you  have  ever  seen  Willie  Howard 
talk — and  I  mean  seen — you  will  under- 
stand that  it  is  torture,  cruel  and  inhu- 
man, to  expect  him  to  utter  sounds 
unaided  by  his  hands ! 

"It's  no  cinch  to  learn  to  talk  slowly, 
either,"  Gene  contributed  earnestly. 
"That's  what  killed  us  on  the  air  before 
—talking  too  fast.  We  always  used 
rapid-fire  cross  talk  comedy  on  the  stage, 
but  for  the  radio,  that's  out !  Radio  lis- 
teners don't  want  to  have  to  strain  their 
ears  to  catch  a  gag.  Radio  must  be  re- 
laxing." 

Willie  shuddered  as  another  dread 
thought  flitted  through  his  mind. 

"Radio  terrifies  me,"  he  said.  "It's  so 
final.  Know  what  I  mean?  One  strike 
and  you're  out.  With  a  show,  you  re- 
hearse for  weeks  and  weeks.  The  cast 
sort  of  grows  together.  You  change  here 
and  add  there.  Sometimes  the  show  is 
practically  rewritten.  Then  you  try  it  out 
on  the  road.  If  you're  not  satisfied,  you 
go  to  work  again  and  change  some  more 
until  you  are.  Maybe  you  play  it  for  a 
month  in  the  sticks  until  all  the  kinks 
are  ironed  out.     Then  you  open.  And 


maybe  it's  still  a  flop,  with  all  that  nurs- 
ing. 

"Look  at  radio.  You  rehearse  once  or 
twice,  and  then  you  get  up  there  and 
shoot  your  stuff  into  that  microphone — 
and  even  then  you  don't  know  until  later 
whether  you've  flopped  or  not.  And  in 
a  show,  if  you  or  someone  else  makes  a 
slip,  you  can  cover  it  up  with  some  quick 
ad  libbing.  Not  on  the  air.  You  stick  to 
the  script  and  pray  !" 

Incidentally,  one  of  the  greatest  assets 
of  Willie  and  Eugene  in  the  days  of  their 
stage  stardom  was  their  gift  for  ad  libbing 
— a  gift  as  useless  to  them  in  radio  as  it 
was  valuable  before  the  footlights.  In- 
deed, in  the  profession,  it  is  an  adage 
that  Willie  and  Eugene  are  "funnier  off 
than  on.''  Murray  Paul,  Rudy  Vallee's 
Alan  Friday,  told  me  of  the  insignificant 
(at  the  time)  incident  that  led  indirectly 
to  the  Howards'  present  coast-to-coast 
radio  stardom.  Paul  was  standing  in  the 
wings  of  the  Scandals,  when  suddenly  a 
commotion,  so  violent  he  thought  a  riot  was 
in  progress,  drew  him  backstage.  There 
in  a  labyrinth  of  scenery  he  stumbled 
on  a  mass  of  chorus  girls  holding  their 
scantily  clad  sides  in  helpless  mirth.  From 
somewhere  in  their  midst  came  a  voice 
giving  an  excruciatingly  comic  character- 
ization of  Professor  Ginsberg  in  Paris. 

Understand,  Paul  could  not  see  the 
comedian.  Willie  Howard  was  perform- 
ing without  benefit  of  his  famous  "mug- 
ging" or  his  inimitable  gestures.  Paul, 
schooled  in  the  Yallee  tradition  of 
radio  showmanship,  earnestly  advised 
Willie  and  Eugene  to  work  up  a  radio 
routine  along  the  same  lines.  An  adver- 
tising executive  was  sitting  out  front  and 
he  heard  them  the  very  same  night.  A 
short  time  later,  they  were  signed  for 
their  current  series. 

Turn  about  is  fair  play.  One  night 
Willie,  in  an  impromptu  entertainment  at 
an  after-the-theater  party,  was  doing  an 
imitation  of  Major  Bowes.  Suddenly  his 
quick  showman's  mind  conceived  the  idea 
for  a  song  based  on  the  Major's :  "All 
right  .  .  .  all  right  .  .  .  all  right."  He 
passed  the  idea  along  to  Rudy  Vallee, 
who  had  it  written  immediately. 

I  watched  Willie  and  Eugene  rehearsing. 
Everything  was  progressing  smoothly — 
too  smoothly.  Suddenly  Willie,  victim 
of  thirty  years'  habit,  interpolated  an  ad 
libbed  line.  Two  startled  script  writers 
stared  at  one  another  in  wild  astonish- 
ment. Fifi  D'Orsay  loosed  a  shriek  of  un- 
controlled laughter.  An  excited  produc- 
tion man  in  the  control-room  waved  his 
arms  like  a  windmill.  The  whole  show 
had  been  thrown  out  of  time.  The  en- 
tire rehearsal  had  to  begin  anew  !  Willie 
was   crestfallen.     Gene   was  mournful. 

"See,"  downcast  Willie  confided.  "They 
want  me  to  be  funny.  So  to  be  funny — I 
got  to  be  serious.    What  a  world  I" 
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compassion,  her  gracious,  friendly  im- 
pulses, who  has  held  the  loyalty  of  the 
nation  for  two  decades.  And  the  late  Will 
Rogers,  with  his  homey,  ungrammatical 
philosophy,  and  his  down-to-the-earth 
naturalness.  There  is  the  beloved  Madame 
Schumann-Heink,  as  generous  with  her 
love  and  devotion  as  she  is  with  her  song. 
Make  a  list  of  the  great  favorites  of  the 
American  people,  and  you  will  find  them 
all  folks  of  deep  sympathies  and  under- 
standing, people  who  have  risen  from  the 
ranks  but  who  never  have  grown  away 
from  them. 

Certainly  there  has  been  no  lull  in  the 
growth  of  Jessica  Dragonette's  popular- 
ity !  She  has  been  an  undisputed  favor- 
ite now  for  years.  But  what  will  happen 
if  they  continue  to  place  her  farther  and 
farther  out  of  reach  of  the  human  touch? 
Can  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  her  voice, 
the  sincerity  you  feel  behind  each  song 
she  sings,  bridge  the  gap? 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  many  of  her  fans 
who  want  to  worship  her  from  afar.  Who 
want  to  think  of  her  more  as  an  angel 
than  as  a  woman.  The  man,  for  ex- 
ample, who  spent  an  entire  year  in  pa- 
tient, loving  labor,  building  her  an  organ 
of  exquisite  tone.  The  man  who  fashioned 
her  likeness  in  a  stained  glass  window, 
beautiful  enough  for  any  cathedral.  The 
artist  who  made  a  tremendous  tapestry, 
with  Jessica,  symbolizing  Inspiration  of 
Life,  as  the  central  figure. 

Today  the  organ  has  an  honored  place 
in  her  music  room,  and  not  an  evening 
passes  that  Jessica  doesn't  sound  its  celes- 
tial notes.  The  stained  glass  window  is  a 
prized  possession  and  the  tapestry  covers 
an  entire  wall  in  her  home.  Every  little 
gift  sent  her,  every  line  of  praise  from  her 
listeners  is  kept  and  cherished.  Perhaps 
these  expressions,  from  people  she  never 
has  seen,  supply  the  sunlight  in  a  life  that 
otherwise  seems  singularly  devoid  of 
human  warmth. 

To  Jessica  these  expressions  from  her 
fans  are  the  compensation  for  her  sac- 
rifice. 

Says  she : 

"//  by  creating  song,  I  can  inspire 
others  to  create — that  is  my  joy." 

And  yet,  to  most  girls — to  most  artists 
— it  would  be  a  hollow  joy.  For  there 
is  always  the  need  for  laughter  and  danc- 
ing, friendliness  and  love.  For  the  can- 
dor and  honesty  of  true  friendships,  for 
the  informal  pleasantries  from  those  you 
meet.  For  the  loving  touch  of  a  hand,  the 
sweet  security  of  a  man's  love. 

Should  any  woman  be  required  to  shut 
herself  away  from  these? 

"Queen  of  the  Air,"  they  call  her, 
"Angel  of  Song."  But  queens  are  almost 
always  lonely  and  an  angel  on  a  pedestal 
tastes  neither  the  holy  joys  of  heaven  nor 
the  sweet  pleasures  of  the  earth. 

Is  it  worth  the  sacrifice? 


IT  WAS  JUST  A 


UNTIL... 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins 
with  the  Teeth! 

YV7HY  let  bad  breath  interfere  with  happiness? 
W  It's  easy  to  be  safe  when  you  realize  the  most 
common  cause  . .  .  improperly  cleaned  teeth! 

Authorities  say  decaying  food  and  acid  deposits, 
in  hidden  crevices  between  teeth,  are  the  source  of 
most  unpleasant  mouth  odors — of  dull  dingy  teeth 
—and  of  much  tooth  decay. 

Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special  penetrat- 
ing foam  removes  these  odor-breeding  deposits 
that  ordinary  cleaning  methods  fail  to  reach — 
while  a  soft,  safe  polishing  agent  cleans  and 
brightens  enamel.  So  brush  teeth,  gums,  and  tongue 
with  Colgate's  at  least  twice  daily.  Get  a  tube  today! 


SP&RKUNG 


COt-GATE 

WMOH  OEMTAU  CREAM 
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FEMININE  HYGIENE 

ccm  (z,  AO  dainty,  easy  cmd 

CREASELESS 

BUT  IT  IS  TRUE  •  Zonitors,  snowy- 
white  antiseptic,  greaseless,  are  not  only  easier 
to  use  than  ordinary  preparations  but  are 
completely  removable  with  water.  For  that  rea- 
son alone  thousands  of  women  now  prefer 
them  to  messy,  greasy  suppositories.  Sooth- 
ing— harmless  to  tissue.  Entirely  ready  for 
use,  requiring  no  mixing  or  clumsy  apparatus. 
Odorless — and  ideal  for  deodorizing.  You'll 
find  them  superior  for  this  purpose,  too! 

#  More  and  more  women  are  ending  the  nuisance 
of  greasy  suppositories,  thanks  to  the  exclusive  new 
greaseless  Zonitors  for  modern  feminine  hygiene. 

There  is  positively  nothing  else  like  Zonitors  for 
daintiness,  easy  application  and  easy  removal,  yet 
they  maintain  the  long,  effective  antiseptic  contact 
physicians  recommend. 

Zonitors  make  use  of  the  world  famous  Zonite 
antiseptic  principle  favored  in  medical  circles 
because  of  its  antiseptic  power  and  freedom  from 
"burn"  danger  to  delicate  tissues. 

Full  instructions  in  package.  All  U.S.  and  Canadian 
druggists.  Mail 
coupon  for  in- 
formative free 
booklet. 

Each  in  individ- 
ual glass 
vial 


FOR 

..FEMININE  HYGIENE 
Snowy  While'  Greaseless 


Zonitors.  34  toChrysler  Bldg.,  N.  Y.  C.  Send,  in  plain 
envelope,  free  booklet,  A  New  Technique  in  Feminine 
Hygiene. 

Name  

Address  

"^/HUSH 

^BODY  ODORS 

Those  who  are  fastidious  and  im- 
maculate of  their  person  welcome 
HUSH  for  its  effective  qualities  to 
overcome  excessive  per- 
spiration and  unpleasant 
body  odors.  HUSH  keeps 
the  underarms  fresh  and 
free  from  every  trace 
of  odor.  Use  it  dailyv 

4  Kind 

10c  size  at 
10c  stores 


They  Don't  Come  Any  Nuttier! 

(Continued  from  page  39) 


jeering  character  in  Stoop  and  Budd's  show, 
who  drives  his  car  close  to  the  curb, 
splashing  mud  on  you ;  who  does,  in  fact, 
all  of  the  innumerable,  exasperating  things 
that  annoy  people.  He  is  merely  a  voice, 
played  by  Colonel  Stoopnagle.  I  men- 
tioned this. 

"Oh  sure,"  said  the  Colonel.  "But  I 
always  think  of  him  as  a  real  person." 

"Speaking  of  Mr.  Bopp,"  said  Budd, 
"tell  him  about  the  letter  we  got  from 
the  railroad  company." 

"We  had  Bopp,"  the  Colonel  explained, 
"as  the  engineer  who  drives  his  engine 
around  railroad  yards  late  at  night,  bump- 
ing into  standing  Pullman  cars." 

"And  a  few  days  later,"  sighed  Budd, 
"we  got  a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  asking  us  if  we  could 
not  have  Mr.  Bopp  do  something  else.  It 
seemed  that  the  Pullman  Company  had 
spent  millions  of  dollars  in  improvements 
to  make  the  public  comfortable  and  our 
Mr.  Bopp  was  undermining  all  that." 

Mr.  Bopp,  too,  was  the  voice  that  used 
to  open  Stoopnagle  and  Budd's  show,  jeer- 
ing: "Ya-a-a-h,  Stoopnagle  and  Budd 
haven't  got  a  sponsor!" 

And  that  was  typical  of  Stoop  and  Budd. 
Where  most  radio  performers  would  be  a 
bit  embarrassed  over  the  fact  that  their 
show  is  sustaining — unsponsored — Stoop 
and  Budd  kidded  themselves  about  it, 
dinned  it  into  listeners'  ears  and  whooped 
it  up  into  one  of  their  funniest  features. 

Not  that  they  haven't  had  plenty  of  spon- 
sors— and,  the  Colonel  notwithstanding — 
satisfied  sponsors.  The  selling  job  Stoop- 
nagle and  Budd  did  on  Tastyeast  is  radio 
history.  On  that  show — their  first  net- 
work program — they  started  working  for 
nothing,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  go  on  salary  when  a  certain  figure, 
indicating  increased  sales,  was  reached. 
The  Colonel  and  Budd  stopped  at  nothing 
— up  to  and  including  crying  into  the  mi- 
crophone— to  get  listeners  to  write  in  for 
samples.  Inside  of  two  weeks,  much  to 
the  sponsor's  amazement,  they  had  ex- 
ceeded their  quota.  And  from  that  time 
on  they  were  a  radio  fixture 

The  Colonel — in  private  life  F.  Chase 
Taylor — writes  all  the  material  for  the 
team  and  is  the  blushing  violet  of  the  two. 
He  leaves  by  back  doors  to  avoid  crowds 
and  blushes  readily.  Budd  usually  does  the 
honors  at  banquets  and  social  affairs. 

"Not,"  says  the  Colonel,  "that  I  dislike 
signing  autographs.  Like  any  performer, 
I  dread  the  day  when  there  won't  be  any 
crowd  looking  for  my  autograph.  It's  nice 
that  they  want  it.  But  Budd  does  most  of 
that  sort  of  thing — he  likes  it."  Budd,  of 
course,  being  Wilbur  Budd  Hulick,  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  "straight"  man  in  the 
team. 

The  mild  madness  of  Stoopnagle  and 
Budd's  comedy  defies  analysis.  "We  find," 
says  the  Colonel,  "that  people  really  like 
to  be  kidded,  as  long  as  it  isn't  malicious. 
We  have  been  doing  burlesques  on  well- 
known  radio  acts  for  some  time  and,  in 
every  case,  the  originators  not  only  didn't 
mind,  but  helped  us  and  seemed  to  enjoy 
it.  Besides,  most  of  our  kidding  is  against 


ourselves.  Like  the  night  we  appeared  on 
the  Fred  Allen  show,  as  amateurs.  Fred 
said  the  winner  would  receive  the  Roxy 
theatre  as  a  prize  and  we  told  him  we 
didn't  want  the  Roxy — we'd  take  the  fifty 
dollars,  because  we  were  on  sustaining." 

The  Colonel  believes  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  to  keep  working,  sponsored  or  other- 
wise. "It  seems  to  work  out,"  he  says 
seriously,  "that  often  when  things  look 
darkest  someone  comes  along  and  wants 
you.  Every  commercial  we've  had  has 
dropped  in  our  laps  that  way.  We  keep 
going — and  while  we've  never  been  right 
at  the  top,  maybe  we're  lucky  at  that.  Not 
that  it  wouldn't  be  nice  to  be  there — but 
it's  something  to  keep  working!" 

They  have  had  their  share  of  "sponsor 
trouble" — the  ailment  that  particularly 
harasses  comedians.  "A  sponsor  hires  you, 
for  a  lot  of  money,"  the  Colonel  says,  "to 
be  funny.  Then  the  minute  your  name  is 
on  the  dotted  line  he  starts  telling  you 
how7  to  do  it.  And  no  matter  what  you 
clown  about,  someone  is  sure  to  object. 
On  the  Pontiac  show  we  told  about  our 
invention  of  roller  skates  without  rollers, 
so  people  who  were  learning  to  skate 
wouldn't  fall  down.  And  for  that  we  had 
a  letter  from  General  Motors,  asking  us 
not  to  use  it,  because  it  was  an  automobile 
program  and  roller  skates  were  competi- 
tion to  automobiles !" 

Believe  it  or  not !  But  the  Colonel  isn't 
sore  about  it.  "You  can  understand  how 
they  feel,  too,"  he  says.  "They  spend  a 
lot  of  money  on  radio  and  it's  only  natural 
they  should  try  to  take  a  hand  in  building 
the  show.  Of  course,  we  get  letters  of 
complaint.  But  we  get  some  very  funny 
ones,  too.  There  was  the  time  we  broad- 
cast— while  we  were  working  in  Buffalo — 
that  Welland,  Ontario,  wanted  to  borrow 
the  new  Peace  Bridge  that  had  just  been 
erected  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  In  the  broadcast  we  agreed  to  let 
them  have  the  bridge  in  Welland.  A  lew 
days  later  we  got  a  letter  from  the  gate- 
men  of  the  actual  bridge,  saying  that  there 
was  a  long  line  of  cars  piling  up  and 
would  we  please  return  the  bridge  to  itsj 
proper  place  so  they  could  cross!" 

They  used  to  work  much  more  broadl 
than  they  do  now.  At  first  Stoopnagl 
and  Budd's  act  was  entirely  impromptu. 
But  they  have  gradually  adjusted  them- 
selves to  working  from  scripts,  although 
an  ad  lib  line  will  sneak  into  the  broad- 
cast now  and  then. 

"There  arc  lots  of  funny  things  all 
around  us — the  trick  is  to  notice  then 
One  trick  we  use  is  to  give  some  really 
important  thing  no  notice  at  all — like  in 
the  yacht  store  sequence  we  used.  I'vl 
always  had  a  private  laugh  at  these  big 
yachts  on  display  in  stores — nobody  c\er 
seems  to  buy  one !  So  we  worked  up  the 
sequence  of  the  salesman  in  the  yacht 
store,  who  hadn't  sold  a  boat  in  tour 
years,"  said  the  Colonel. 

You  remember  that  one,  if  you're  ft 
Stoop  and  Budd  fan.  The  manager,  com- 
ing in  to  look  around,  discovers  that  one 
yacht — the  Winnie  May — is  missing 

"The  funny  part,  of  course,  was  that  I 
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yacht  could  be  mislaid,"  the  Colonel  says. 
"In  the  eventual  working  out  it  turned  out 
that  the  Oh  So  Good  Anchor  Company 
had  had  an  anchor  left  over  and  they  bor- 
rowed the  Winnie  May  to  use  the  anchor 
on  and  forgot  to  return  it.  The  blowoff 
came  when  they  discovered  that  in  taking 
the  yacht  out  they  had  forgotten  to  put 
back  the  rear  wall  of  the  building !  'It's 
a  good  thing  we  didn't  notice  that  last 
winter,'  the  manager  says,  'or  we'd  have 
frozen  to  death !'  And  another  lime  we 
had  a  fellow  come  in  to  buy  half  a  yacht 
and  go  through  all  the  negotiations  with- 
out any  questions  being  raised  as  to  why 
he  wanted  a  half  a  yacht  I" 

Another  Stoop  and  Budd  standby  is  the 
involved  sentence. 

"Colonel,"  says  Budd,  "who  was  that 
lady  I  saw  you  with?" 

And  the  Colonel  answers :  "That  lady  is 
the  man  whose  penthouse  we  went  to  the 
other  night  for  dinner's  wife!" 

But  there's  more  than  just  a  trick  or 
two  to  their  comedy.  There  is  a  knack 
for  pat,  terse  simile;  as:  "A  thud  is  a 
boom  that  didn't  hair  a  chance."  And  there 
is  a  sense  of  the  absurd  that  amounts  to 
genius.  The  Colonel,  at  the  moment,  was 
working  on  the  script  for  their  burlesque 
of  Jack  Armstrong,  the  Ail-American  Boy. 
He  called  it  Jack  Headstrong  and  it's 
sponsored  by  a  manufacturer  of  bubble- 
gum,  that  when  you  blow  a  bubble  it  has 
printing  on  it  saying :  "  Phoithboinders." 
Phoithbinders,  of  course,  is  spelled :  P-H 
space  T-H  dash  B  paragraph  E-R-S. 

There's  their  trick  of  leaving  a  sentence 
incomplete,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  their 
burlesques.  Budd  asks  the  Colonel  if  he 
has  had  permission  to  burlesque  a  certain 
show. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  the  president  of 
the  company,"  says  the  Colonel. 

"That's  fine,  Colonel.  Will  you  read  it?" 

And  the  Colonel  reads : 

"Dear  Stoopnayle  and  Budd  .  .  .  signed, 
the  President." 

The  Colonel's  inventions,  too,  are  fa- 
mous. Such  as  the  wig  with  hair  standing 
on  end,  for  bald  men  reading  mystery 
stories.  And  his  definitions :  "A  straw  is 
something  you  drink  sodas  through  two 
of  them.'' 

They  have  inaugurated  such  national  in- 
stitutions as  Be  Kind  To  The  Colors  In 
The  Rainbow  Week,  which  followed  their 
successful  Be  Kind  To  Turtles  Week. 

The  Colonel  is  taller  than  he  seems  on 
stage,  next  to  the  very  tall  Budd.  He 
doesn't  play  practical  jokes  and  takes  his 
radio  comedy  seriously. 

When  a  master  of  ceremonies  or  speaker 
is  wanted  Budd  usually  obliges.  They'd 
like  to  do  musical  comedy  or  picture  work 
but  feel  that  they  need  more  stage  ex- 
perience. 

"One  night,"  says  the  Colonel,  "as  I 
left  the  theatre  after  a  broadcast,  a  well- 
dressed,  elderly  gentleman  stepped  up  to 
me,  shook  hands  and  told  me  he  was  a 
college  professor.  He  said  at  his  college, 
after  working  all  day  at  science  or  math- 
ematics, he,  along  with  many  other  pro- 
fessors, enjoyed  sitting  around  the  radio 
listening  to  Stoopnayle  and  Budd.  I  was 
interested  in  why  they  enjoyed  our  show. 

"  'Because,'  he  said,  'we  have  to  use  our 
brains  all  day.  And  when  we  listen  to 
you  fellows  we  don't  have  to  think !'  " 

And  Stoopnagle  and  Budd  regard  that 
as  one  of  their  nicest  compliments. 
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TH  IS  SUMMER 


a  dollar  takes  you 

MORE  MILES 

than  ever  before! 


Greyhound  sets  a  new  LOW  in  fares 

PRINCIPAL  GREYHOUND  '  . 

information  offices    — a  new  HIGH  in  comfort  and  service 

Cleveland,  Ohio  .  .  E.  9th  &  Superior         -    ly-yr,  i  1      rr  i  r 

Philadelphia, Pa.. .  Broad  St. station     T_^OR  summer  trips,  Greyhound  offers  a  dozen  fine 

^  features  that  no  other  form  of  transportation  can 
Ft.  worth,  Texas,  8th  &  Commerce  Sts.     match.  But  overshadowing  all  else  today,  are  the 

Charleston,  W.Vo   •      i     1  a  en 

....  noo  Kanawha  Volley  Bidg.  amazingly  low  rates  in  effect  to  every  part  of  America 
New Y°rt ci'C1""' .' 5°Ne6ilA Towei     —the  most  sweeping  reductions  in  travel  history. 

Boston,  Mass   222  Boylston  St.        t,  .  ■     •  i«  ,  *  •  « 

Washington,  d.  c   Big,  smooth-riding  coaches  are  kept  spic-and'Span, 

DetVoi.;  Mich3igNaenWYork. T^ierHo^i  mechanically  perfect,  safe  and  dependable.  Individual 
st.Louis,Mo.,Broadwoy&DeimarBivd.     chairs  are  truly  restful — reclining  to  any  desired  posi' 

Memphis,  Tenn.  .  146  Union  Avenue  •  s->       i  i  i  ■         •  i 

NewOrieans,  La., 400  n. Rampart st.  tion.  Greyhound  serves  almost  every  major  city  and 
Lexington' Kyhi°.'  ' 8"°NWumneUsT0ne  vacation  area  in  the  United  States — many  in  Canada. 
Richmond',  va. .  .  412  East  Brood  st.     More  optional  routes  to  choose  from — six  months 

Windsor,  Ont.  .  .  1004 Security  Bldg.  •    -i  J   £      i  i 

London,  England   return  privilege  and  further  savings  on  round  trips. 

A.  B.Reynoldson,  49  Leadenholl  St. 

f  Watch  for  announcement  of  beautiful  new  super-coaches, 
r->    cjfa  v— |  pictured  above — soon  to  be  in  service  throughout  America.} 

MAIL  this  for  new  low  fares,  trip  information 

Send  this  coupon  to  nearest  Greyhound  information  office,  listed  at  left 
for  rates,  suggested  routes,  and  pictorial  folder  on  any  trip  you  may  plan. 


Information  on  trip  to. 

Name  


Address. 
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Toilet  odors  are  a  danger  sign.  They  warn 
you  of  breeding  germs  that  threaten  health. 
Summer  is  the  time  for  added  care  in  the 
bathroom.  Keep  toilets  clean  and  safe  with 
Sani-Flush. 

Here's  an  odorless  powder,  that's  made 
especially  to  clean  toilets.  Just  dash  a  bit 
in  the  bowl  (following  directions  on  the  can), 
flush,  and  the  job  is  done.  No  scrubbing.  No 
scouring.  No  work  at  alL  Yet  the  porcelain 
glistens  like  new.  Spots  and  stains  vanish. 
Odors  and  germs  are  killed.  The  hidden  trap 
that  no  other  method  can  clean  is  safe  and 
sanitary.  Sani-Flush  cannot  harm  plumb- 
ing. It  is  also  effective  for  cleaning  automobile 
radiators  (directions  on  can).  Sold  by  grocery, 
drug,  hardware,  and  five-and-ten-cent  stores 
— 25  and  10  cent  sizes.  The 
Hygienic  Products  Co.,  Can-  .aJggSj^ 
ton,  Ohio. 


P^STOjlET^owts  WlTMn,,T  sco^g 


1%  1  Quiets  the 

Kesmoi™ddenin9 itch 


Effective  in 
stubborn  cases! 


/  soothes  irritated 
qW  skin.  Aids  healinq 


yet  mild  enough  1 ^rL«n  n 
for  tenderest  skinllUIUlSJ 

Sample  free.  Resinol,  Dept.6K,  Balto.  Md 


REMOVES 

FRECKLES 


WHILE  YOU  SLEEP  % 

Whether  you  have  a  few  freck- 
les or  many,  fade  them  out 
quickly  and  gently  while  you 
sleep.  Get  a  jar  of  Nadinola 
Freckle  Cream  today  and  apply  at  bedtime.  Day  by 
day  skin  becomes  clearer,  fresher.  Usually  freckles 
disappear  in  5  to  10  days.  So  do  other  blemishes. 
Nadinola  Freckle  Cream  is  Ruaranteed  by  a  famous 
laboratory  with  36  years'  experience  in  this  type  of 
skin  treatment.  Only  60c  at  drug  and  toilet  counters; 
10c  size  at  Ten  Cent  Stores.  •  Or  send  a  dime  for  trial 
package  to  NADINOLA.  Box  154,  Paris,  Tcnn. 

NADINOLA  TAicMt&uam 
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Quick,  Watson,  the  Microphone ! 

(Continued  from  page  47) 


I  was  thirteen  and  experiencing  my  first 
ocean  voyage.  I  got  violently  sick.  Mother 
didn't  rush  to  the  ship's  doctor.  Instead 
she  went  to  the  library,  grabbed  a  Holmes 
book  and  dropped  it  in  my  lap. 

"  'Read  that,  Eadie,'  she  said  firmly, 
'you'll  forget  all  about  being  sick.' 

"I  read  the  book  through  twice  and 
forgot  all  about  being  sick !  I  didn't 
eat  dinner,  though.  I  was  still  day-dream- 
ing about  Baker  Street,  Moriarity  and 
dear  Doctor  Watson." 

Four  years  ago  Edith  suggested  the  idea 
to  her  radio  producer-husband,  Tom  Mc- 
Knight. 

"It's  too  old-fashioned,  gal,"  he  said 
dubiously.  "Everyone  has  forgotten  the 
old  boy." 

This  started  the  couple  off  on  one  of 
their  friendly  scraps.  They  fought  back- 
stage when  they  were  in  vaudeville  to- 
gether. They  battled  over  ideas  for  radio. 
Most  of  the  time  the  dark-haired  girl  won. 
This  time  it  looked  as  if  Tom  would 
come  out  on  top.  Prospective  sponsors 
scoffed  at  the  idea.  They  wanted  a  stream- 
lined sleuth,  who  spoke  out  of  the  side 
of  his  mouth,  scared  women  and  children. 

However,  the  new  school  of  dicks  the 
Philo  Vances,  Nero  Wolfes,  and  Nick 
Charles  (The  Thin  Man) — were  not  adap- 
table for  radio — simply  because  they  were 
so  tough. 

Despite  discouragement.  Edith  delved 
anew  into  Sherlock's  habits.  She  has  read 
every  book  ever  written  by  Doyle.  Then 
she  discovered  Holmes  liked  coffee — drank 
at  least  seven  cups  a  day — and,  believe  it 
or  not,  that  is  how  Sherlock  got  his  first 
taste  of  the  ether  waves !  Edith,  bright 
Vassar  graduate  that  she  is,  put  this  bit 
of  information  under  the  noses  of  the  G. 
Washington  Coffee  people,  and  did  some 
very  fast  talking.  Twenty- four  hours  later 
they  became  Holmes'  first  sponsor.  House- 
hold Finance  Corporation  is  his  present 
one. 

Edith  Meiser  extracted  a  script  from  her 
portfolio,  removed  her  wide-brimed  straw 
hat  and  started  to  warm  up  to  her  sub- 
ject : 

"Sherlock  is  perfect  air  material.  There 
are  not  too  many  clues.  Holmes,  you  know, 
was  the  first  deduction  artist.  He  was  the 
first  to  use  the  famous  cigar-ash  and  fin- 
gerprint clues.  Doyle,  a  scientist  at  heart, 
believed  in  mental,  rather  than  physical 
action.  Therefore  Sherlock  has  excellent 
radio  pace.  It's  uncanny  how  smoothly  it 
works  out  for  radio  adaptation.  Conan 
Doyle  had  great  vision." 

When  Edith  first  adapted  these  stories, 
criticisms  came  in  bundles.  Blue-nosed 
listeners  resented  a  character  who  once 
took  cocaine.  Holmes  devotees,  on  the 
other  hand,  demanded  that  radio  include 
all  the  detective's  eccentricities. 

Conan  Doyle  originally  wrote  these 
stories  for  his  own  amusement.  He  gave 
his  brainchild  a  few  bad  traits.  "Quick, 
Watson,  the  needle!"  became  an  interna- 
tionally famous  expression.  Then  Sherlock 
Holmes  began  to  sell  in  the  millions — and 
when  colonists  on  the  very  rim  of  the 
British  Empire  waited  impatiently  for  the 


next  installments — which  came  via  mail- 
boats — Doyle  knew  it  was  an  unwise  move 
to  make  a  world-hero  a  dope  addict. 
Holmes  stopped  taking  the  "stuff"  after 
the  first  two  books.  Edith  Meiser  left  it 
out  entirely. 

Other  critics  objected  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  English  words.  The  word  "clerk" 
is  pronounced  "dark"  over  there.  Yet  if 
"dark"  had  been  used  on  the  air,  the  au- 
thoress explained,  too  many  listeners  would 
have  missed  the  point  of  the  episode. 

Retired  British  Army  officers  berated 
her  conception  of  Dr.  Watson. 

"My  dear  girl,"  one  old  gaffer  com- 
mented, "you've  made  the  old  boy  a  bit  of 
a  sissy.  After  all  he  was  a  soldier  in 
Her  Majesty's  forces." 

Dr.  Watson  was  supposed  to  be  a  fear- 
less ex-British  Army  Doctor,  who  saw 
service  in  the  Afghan  campaign.  But 
Edith  Meiser  uses  the  faithful  friend  to 
set  the  scene  and  create  suspense.  In  the 
books  Doyle  did  this  easily  enough  with 
graphic  word  pictures,  which  could  not  be 
transferred  to  the  air. 

"Therefore  it  was  necessary,"  continued 
the  writer,  "for  me  to  have  Watson  always 
a  bit  nervous.  Otherwise  listeners  never 
would  know  the  risks  Sherlock  was  tak- 
ing." 

Edith  writes  her  scripts  in  bed.  She 
spends  two  days  a  week  amid  pillows  and 
blankets,  pencil  and  paper  in  hand,  dog- 
eared reference  books  nearby.  Most  of 
the  stories  run  almost  the  exact  time  of  a 
thirty-minute  broadcast  and  are  complete. 
Conan  Doyle  even  left  room  for  the  com- 
mercials ! 

"Sherlock  Holmes  is  like  old  wine,  tell 
them  that,"  spoke  up  Richard  Gordon  sud- 
denly, "each  time  you  play  it  you  find 
something  different." 

The  soft,  nasal  voice  of  Richard  Gor- 
don captured  the  conversation.  This  was 
Sherlock  Holmes !  Only  checkered  cap 
and  magnifying  glass  were  missing. 

This  gray-haired  actor  has  played  each 
episode  at  least  four  times — yet  he  never 
knows  how  any  of  them  will  end !  "There's 
nothing  obvious  about  Holmes,"  continued 
Gordon,  "you  get  a  new  meaning  every 
time." 

That  night  Gordon  was  acting  in  The 
Rcigate  Puzzle.  One  particular  line  Gor- 
don had  been  reading  wrong,  right  up  to 
dress  rehearsal  time  putting  the  wrong 
inflection  on  one  word. 

Here  is  the  slice  of  dialogue  that  Richard 
Gordon  discovered  he  was  saying  incor- 
rectly a  half  hour  before  the  broadcast: 

Holmes  :  Curious  that  a  burglar 
with  previous  experience  should  de- 
liberately break  into  a  house  at  a  time 
when  he  could  plainly  see  that  two  of 
the  family  were  at  home. 

Alec  :  He  must  hare  been  a  cool 
hand. 

Holmes:  Yes,  a  curious  feUotv. 

It   was   necessary   for   Holmes   to  say 
"curious"  with  a  sly  intonation.  Gordon  j 
pointed  out,  for  the  detective  knew  all  the  i 
time  that  Alec  was  the  murderer. 


RADIO  STARS 


9  out  of  10  girls 
should  make  this 
Armhole  Odor' Test 


Tonight,  when  you 
take  off  your  dress, 
smell  the  fabric  at 
the  armhole— -that  is 
the  way  you  smell 
to  others! 


"And  I  stupidly  thought  all  the  while 
that  Holmes  was  simply  groping  for  a  clue 
and  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  Alec 
was  the  wretch,"  confessed  the  actor. 

Acting  Holmes  on  the  air  differs  from 
playing  the  man  on  the  stage.  "You  must 
put  it  all  in  the  voice."  Holmes,  genius  and 
master-mind,  cannot  make  mistakes.  One 
night  Gordon  said  footprints,  instead  of 
fingerprints  on  the  door-nob.  Next  day, 
3,000  wide-awake  listeners  stuffed  Gordon's 
mailbox  with  joshing  letters. 

"Now  on  the  stage,  my  hand  would 
have  pointed  to  the  knob  and  the  audience 
never  would  have  realized  my  error.  The 
gesture  would  have  covered  me.  On  the 
air  gestures  are  useless." 

Gordon  stifles  gestures  when  broadcast- 
ing by  putting  one  hand  in  his  pocket  and 
using  the  other  to  hold  the  script.  This 
makes  all  the  emotion  vocal. 

"Radio,"  concluded  this  actor  with 
twenty-five  years'  experience,  "is  the 
greatest  medium  for  old  Sherlock,  for 
only  one  sense  is  used :  the  ear.  The  voice 
builds  the  action.  The  listener  sets  his 
own  scene." 

When  people  call  Gordon  a  copycat  of 
William  Gillette,  Gordon's  placid  face 
turns  deep  red. 

"I'm  not  like  Gillette,"  he  says  angrily. 
"Whereas  Holmes  became  William  Gil- 
lette, /  became  Sherlock  Holmes." 

Conan  Doyle  got  the  idea  for  Sherlock 
Holmes  from  a  Dr.  Joseph  Bell  of  Edin- 
burgh— a  man  with  a  knack  for  knowing 
what  people  would  say  before  they  uttered 
a  word. 

Though  the  first  story,  A  Study  in 
Scarlet,  brought  its  author  only  twenty- 
five  pounds,  it  met  with  amazing  success. 

A  decade  later  Doyle  tired  of  Holmes 
and  killed  him  and  his  enemy,  Moriarity, 
in  1891,  by  tossing  them  both  down  the 
jagged  rocks  of  Reichenbach  Falls.  No 
act  could  have  caused  greater  wrath.  It 
was  as  if  they  took  fish  and  chips  away 
from  the  cockneys ;  the  changing  of  the 
guard  from  Buckingham  Palace.  One 
woman  called  Doyle  a  brute.  The  "Ir- 
regular Baker  Street"  cult,  a  club  of 
Holmes  fans,  disbanded  in  a  huff. 

In  1902  Queen  Victoria  knighted  Conan 
Doyle.  Technically  he  received  the  honor 
for  service  in  the  Boer  War.  Actually  it 
was  for  bringing  Sherlock  back  to  Baker 
Street  again. 

Edith  Meiser  would  like  to  think  the 
same  thing  would  happen  if  Sherlock 
were  dropped  from  the  airwaves.  If  the 
series  continues  indefinitely,  Edith  will  go 
to  London  and  persuade  Cox  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
to  let  her  explore  the  Doyle  vaults — un- 
opened since  his  death.  Dame  Rumor  has 
it  that  there  is  material  for  a  hundred 
more  episodes — each  perfect  for  radio. 
Gordon  will  go  with  her. 

"I  want  to  walk  on  Baker  Street,"  he 
says  dreamily. 

There  are  some  romantic  fools  who  be- 
lieve that  Sherlock  Holmes  and  the  in- 
evitable Watson  still  live.  I  can  see  them 
— two  elderly,  bent  gentlemen,  snuggled 
close  to  the  fireside,  far  from  sinister 
Limehouse  and  foggy,  fateful  nights.  I 
know  they  must  own  a  wireless  set. 

Even  this  night,  as  Richard  Gordon  acts 
a  scene  over  the  air,  Sherlock  must  be 
tuning  in  his  ether  prototype,  pipe  in 
hand,  Watson  at  his  side,  whispering: 

"Amazing;  my  dear  Watson,  amasing!" 


THE  most  scrupulous  care  cannot  pro- 
tect you,  charming  as  you  are,  from 
the  daily  unpleasantness  of  perspiration 
odor  if  you  deodorize  only.  You  can 
test  it  quite  easily  for  yourself  tonight. 
When  you  take  off  your  dress,  simply 
smell  the  fabric  under  the  arm. 

If  you  have  been  deodorizing  only,  the 
chances  are  9  out  of  10  that  you'll  discover 
a  musty,  stale  "armhole  odor"  in  your 
dress.  That  odor  is  what  other  people  no- 
tice when  you  are  near  them ! 

It  is  easy  to  explain.  Unless  you  keep 
your  underarm  dry,  as  well  as  sweet,  it  is 
inevitable  that  some  perspiration  will  col- 
lect and  dry  on  the  armhole  of  your  dress. 

This  need  happen  only  once,  yet  every 
time  you  put  that  dress  on,  the  warmth  of 
your  body  will  bring  out  the  odor  of  stale 
perspiration.  Fastidiously  fresh  though  you 
are,  that  unpleasant  "armhole  odor"  gives 
the  impression  of  unforgivable  carelessness! 

Protect  yourself  this  SURE  way 

Women  who  seriously  value  their  charm 
willingly  spend  the  few  extra  moments  re- 


quired to  use  Liquid  Odorono,  because  it  is 
sure.  With  Odorono,  your  underarm  is  not 
only  odorless,  but  absolutely  dry.  Your 
dresses  will  never  collect  those  little  drops 
of  moisture  which  can  undo  all  the  other 
measures  you  take  for  flawless  loveliness. 

Doctors  say  Odorono  is  entirely  safe. 
With  Odorono,  the  usual  underarm  per- 
spiration is  merely  diverted,  and  comes  out 
on  less  confined  areas  of  the  body,  where  it 
can  evaporate  freely. 

Saves  your  expensive  gowns 

Odorono  ends  forever  those  shocking  per- 
spiration stains  which  can  fade  and  ruin  a 
lovely  frock  or  coat  lining,  in  just  one  wear- 
ing. And  of  course,  there  is  no  grease  to 
make  your  clothes  messy. 

You  can  get  Odorono  in  two  strengths — 
Regular  and  Instant.  You  need  use  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  only  twice  a  week. 
Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  for  especially 
sensitive  skin  or  quick  emergency  use — to 
be  used  daily  or  every  other  day.  At  all 
toilet-goods  counters. 

Let  Odorono  keep  your  underarm  dry, 
your  clothes  as  sweet  and  fresh  as  you  are — 
and  you  will  be  truly  exquisite.  Send  today 
for  samples  of  two  Odoronos  and  leaflet  on 
complete  underarm  dryness  offered  below. 


RUTH  MILLER,  The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc. 
Dept.  8E6,  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 
(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2320,  Montreal) 
I  enclose  8d  for  samples  of  Instant  and  Regular 
Odorono  and  leaflet  on  complete  underarm  dryness. 


Name  

Address  

City  Stare  
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Ijou 
JUDGE 
PERFUME 


Her  Ladyship— "Bea"  Lillie 

(Continued  from  page  37) 


RPPLY 
HIS  TEST  TO 
YOUR 

TRLCurn 

M  POWDER. 


JuJgc  your  talcum  bv  ill 
fragrance!*  Ast  for  Landrrs 
BlenJcJ  Talc  ....  pure.  soil. 
tine  talcum  ibal  !>  utterly 
*  feminine  anj  excitingly  allur'. 
ing!  Choose  one  of  the  five 
exclusive  double  -bleucU. 
• 

Lilae,  anj  Roue, 
LavenJer  anj  Pine 
S^ect  Pe,  mj  Gardenia 
OrehiJ,  anJOrange  B/o«»o/n 
Carnation  anj  Lily  O 
the  Valley 


i  107  Vr  s$Si 


Lc\i\der 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


P.S.  Get  all  the  features  of  a  dollar  lipstick  for  1 0c. 
Ask  for  the  new  LANDER'S  PERMANENT 
TRIPLE  INDELIBLE  SWIVEL  LIPSTICK  .  .  .  made 
with  a  cold  cream  base! 


No  House-to-House  Canvassing 

Ambitious  women  who  need  money  can  make 
up  to  $23  weekly  showing  latest  Pans- 
styled  Fashion  Frocks  to  friends,  neighbors 
direct  from  factory — many  as  low  as  $2.98. 
Work  from  home  full  or  spare  time.  New 
plan  makes  house-to-house  canvassing  unnece: 
sary. 

Not  a   Penny   to  Invest 

Experience  not  required.  In  ad- 
dition to  making  this  fine  in- 
come, you  can  get  sample 
dresses  to  wear  without  a  penny 
of  cost.  Write  at  once  for  de- 
tails of  this  amazing  Free  op- 
portunity. You  are  not  obligated 
In   any  way.    Give  dress  size. 

FASHION  FROCKS,  INC. 
Dept.  JJ-250,  Cincinnati,  O. 


•  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolizcd  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 
.  Mcrcolized  Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
out  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolizcd  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercohzed  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 
TJSE  Saxolite  Astringent  —  a  refresh  in  a.  stimu- 
li lat'nS  skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oiliness.  Dis- 
solve Saxolite  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

XSY  Phelactlne— the  •'different"  depllatorv. 

»  Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 

Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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her  art — the  crisp,  provocative  panto- 
mime, an  upward  flash  of  her  eyes,  a  twist 
of  her  mouth,  an  unexpected  stumble  of 
her  feet.  .  .  .  All  that  remains  to  work 
with  is  her  voice,  but  she  herself  does  not 
fully  realize  its  rich  potentialities.  For 
she  has  a  rare  gift  of  conveying  some 
subtle  double  meaning,  some  racy  bit  of 
humor  by  the  very  tone  of  her  voice. 

But  in  the  early  days  of  her  career,  she 
took  herself  very  seriously.  On  a  fate- 
ful Friday  the  13th,  she  opened  in  her 
first  show  and  did  her  bit  to  the  frighten- 
ing accompaniment  of  a  Zeppelin  raid.  If 
by  any  chance  she  sang  off  key  that  night, 
it  was  not  due  to  any  instinct  for  being 
funny !  Songs  were  sentimental  in  those 
days,  and  sad,  and  she  sang  them  with  all 
the  ardor  of  a  young  girl  whose  emotions 
were  deeply  stirred  by  the  patriotic  fervor 
and  excitement  of  a  world  at  war. 

But  raids  soon  were  a  commonplace  and 
that  impulse  to  burlesque,  to  express  a 
wayward  humor,  would  not  let  her  be. 

"I  usually  was  dressed  as  a  boy  in 
those  days,"  she  explained.  "Men  were 
scarce,  you  know.  So  one  night  I  put 
on  a  lovely  thick  moustache,  in  an  effort 
to  be  funny.  But  Chariot  was  furious- 
he  fined  me  five  shillings." 

Bea  Lillie  fined  five  shillings  for  trying 
to  be  funny  !  But  if  Chariot  was  angry, 
he  was  not  lacking  in  perception  as  he 
seemed.  For  Bea  Lillie  remained  with 
his  Revue  and  when  he  brought  his  show 
to  America  in  1924,  she  was  one  of  its 
bright  and  shining  lights  and  New  York 
went  mad  over  her. 

She  has  been  on  the  stage  almost  con- 
tinuously since  her  first  appearance  with 
Chariot.  Briefly  her  romantic  marriage 
with  Sir  Robert  Peel  intervened.  But 
eight  months  after  the  birth  of  her  son, 
she  returned  to  the  theatre. 

"I  thought  I'd  give  it  up,"  she  ad- 
mitted, '"but  I  don't  think  you  can.  .  .  ." 

She  said  that  again,  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  relative  attractions  of 
theatre,  radio  and  pictures.  .  .  . 

"I  made  a  silent  picture  with  Jack  Pick- 
ford  and  later  a  short  and  a  full-length 
talkie,  but  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with 
them.  The  innumerable  retakes  are  try- 
ing beyond  words!  I'd  get  so  tired  and 
then  I'd  get  mad !  And  all  the  spon- 
taneity was  lost  before  they  were  ready 
to  'shoot'.  .  .  .  But  of  course  I  love  Holly- 
wood— I've  played  there  a  lot.  Perhaps 
we'll  go  there  this  summer — I  hope  so." 

And  perhaps,  if  she  goes,  she  may  con- 
sent to  make  another  picture — she  ought 
to,  for  as  a  pantomime  artist,  she  is 
superb — but  she  won't,  if  it  would  inter- 
fere with  her  work  in  the  theatre. 

Radio  appearances  likewise  have  to  be 
fitted  into  the  theatrical  schedule.  Not 
that  she  does  not  enjoy  broadcasting,  but 
the  color  and  the  life  of  the  theatre  are 
in  her  blood. 

"It  is  my  first  love — I  don't  think  any- 
one who  has  had  a  taste  of  it  could  give 
it  up,"  she  repeated. 

Her  introduction  to  radio,  like  that  of 
so  many  other  famous  people,  was  on 
Rudy  Yallee's  program.     Her  own  first 


program  was  on  the  Borden  hour  when, 
for  twenty-six  weeks,  as  Beatrice  Borden, 
she  bewitched  the  radio  audience  with  a 
type  of  humor  that  was  new  and  different. 
Then  followed  her  weekly  appearance  on 
the  Columbia  program,  the  Flying  Red 
Horse  Tavern,  with  Walter  Woolf  King 
and  Lennie  Hayton's  orchestra,  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Company. 

The  ordinary  difficulties  of  working 
this  in  with  her  starring  part  in  At  Home 
Abroad  were  greatly  increased  when  the 
show  went  on  the  road.  Then,  instead  of 
appearing  with  her  co-actors  before  a 
studio  audience,  she  had  to  perform  by 
herself,  her  part  being  piped  in  from 
wherever  she  was  playing. 

"It  was  rather  fun  when  I  could  hear 
the  program.  I  felt  just  like  an  ostrich! 
No  one  could  see  me,  but  I  could  talk  to 
Walter  and  hear  his  response.  But  in 
Chicago,  I  had  to  go  on  at  a  signal — no 
audience,  no  Walter — just  a  matter  of  re- 
hearsing the  script,  reading  it,  timing  it !" 

She  and  a  girl  in  New  York  prepare 
the  scripts,  working  over  them  together. 

"I  don't  write  them."  She  disclaimed 
any  talent  along  that  line.  "I  think  of 
ideas  for  the  sketch,  humorous  situations, 
we  talk  them  over  and  she  writes  them." 

"And  Aunty  Bea's  Bedtime  Stories?" 

"Oh,  that  was  a  mistake !  We  never 
should  have  begun  them !  But  they  won't 
let  us  stop !" 

Absurd,  ridiculous,  invariably  amusing, 
are  Aunty  Bea's  bedtime  tales,  but  the 
little  skits  offer  a  greater  variety,  a  wider 
range  for  Bea  Lillie's  gifts,  her  inimitable 
antics.  She  never  uses  gags.  But  it 
doesn't  matter  so  much  what  she  does, 
it  is  her  way  of  doing  it  that  is  so  de- 
liriously funny.  It  is  sheer  genius  and 
there  is  no  one  on  stage  or  screen  or  radio 
to  challenge  her  title  of  queen  of  comedy. 

But  speaking  of  titles  reminds  us,  of 
course,  of  her  other  title — Lady  Peel.  Even 
the  most  democratic  American  must  feel 
respect  for  a  title  that  has  stood  for  so 
much  in  English  history  as  has  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  (It  was  the  first  Sir 
Robert  who  organized  London's  police 
force,  long  years  ago,  and  thus  originated 
the  nickname  'bobbies',  too.)  Today  the 
title  is  proudly  borne  by  a  tall,  handsome 
lad  of  fourteen,  for  Lady  Peel's  husband 
died  two  years  ago. 

I  mentioned  Robert  and  Lady  Peel  gave 
a  quick  dash  to  a  trunk  in  the  next  room. 
"There's  a  book  of  press  clippings — Sadie 
keeps  it  for  me — I  want  to  show  you — "  | 

Sadie,  who  has  been  her  secretary  for 
fourteen  years,  lifted  out  the  book,  laid 
it  flat  on  the  trunk.  With  quick,  nervous 
fingers,  the  slim,  dark-haired  girl — neither 
actress  now  nor  titled  lady — turned  the 
pages. 

"This  is  Robert — see  how  tall  he  is !" 

It  was  a  picture  of  a  handsome,  high- 
hatted  lad,  walking  proudly  beside  his 
mother.  He  is  a  student  at  Harrow  now, 
ambitious  to  study  law,  but  though  the 
ocean  is  between  them  so  much  of  the 
time,  she  manages  to  see  him  at  every 
vacation.    If  she  is  playing  here,  he  conies 
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to  her.  And  every  year  or  so,  she  returns 
to  play  in  England.  Someone  has  re- 
ferred to  her  as  a  transatlantic  commuter. 
Besides,  there  always  arc  the  wireless  and 
the  phone  to  bridge  the  distance. 

She  is  equally  at  home  in  London  or 
New  York  and  loves  them  both.  Most  of 
all,  she  loves  being  busy,  being  fully  oc- 
cupied in  her  work.  A  week's  holiday 
during  Holy  Week  was  a  week  too  much  1 

"By  nine  o'clock,  I  was  yawning — it 
was  dreadful !" 

In  At  Home  Abroad,  she  is  on  the  stage 
almost  continuously,  darting  off  to  change 
her  costume  and  reappearing  for  a  new 
characterization  almost  immediately.  While 
in  New  York,  she  added  to  that  heavy 
schedule  and  her  weekly  radio  program, 
a  night  club  appearance.  For  some  time 
she  sang  at  the  Rainbow  Room  there. 
Later  at  the  Nezv  Montmartre. 

"It's  grand  fun,"  she  said  zestfully  of 
her  midnight  act.  "I  love  it,  and  the 
more  I  have  to  do,  the  better  it  is !" 

She  even  loves  being  on  the  road 
"Especially,"  she  added,  "when  I  am  with 
congenial  people — this  tour  has  been  such 
fun.    They  are  grand  people,  all  of  them." 

And  it  was  fun  especially  when  the  tour 
took  them  to  her  own  home  town,  Tor- 
onto, Canada.  There  she  had  a  royal  wel- 
come— but  she  has  that  everywhere,  for 
she  has  many  friends  wherever  she  goes 
and  is  entertained  eagerly.  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  because  of  her  title  or  her  fame, 
but  more  often  because  she  is  herself  such 
delightful  company. 

But  she  has  more  than  wit — she  has 
dignity  and  charm  and  graciousness  and 


very  distinctive  good  looks.  Her  sleek 
black  hair  is  cut  close,  brushed  in  man- 
nish style  back  of  her  small  ears.  She 
has  candid  gray  eyes  beneath  arched  dark 
brows  and  a  wide,  sensitive  mouth.  She 
is  small  and  slender  and  essentially  femi- 
nine in  spite  of  the  boyish  figure.  But 
underlying  all  this,  cropping  out  unex- 
pectedly, is  the  mischievous  sense  of 
humor,  never  malicious  but  gay,  sparkling, 
racy,  delicately  satirical  and  occasionally 
censorable,  from  radio's  restricted  point 
of  view !  She  delights  in  a  Frenchy  joust 
at  hypocritical  sedateness  and  her  au- 
diences thoroughly  enjoy  the  piquancy  of 
her  delicious  naughtiness. 

When  she  can,  she  takes  a  regular  bus- 
man's holiday:  "There  is  nothing  I  like 
better  than  to  see  a  good  show,"  she  ad- 
mitted.   "I  go  every  chance  I  get  I" 

And  she  also  is  a  radio  fan  and,  like 
the  rest  of  us,  has  her  favorites.  Among 
them  she  particularly  enjoys  George 
Burns  and  Gracie  Allen,  Jack  Benny  and 
Fred  Allen.  "They  are  always  funny," 
she  commented.  "It  doesn't  matter  what 
Gracie  says — it's  the  way  she  says  it.  And 
George  is  so  clever,  too — a  grand  team!" 

You'd  think  that,  with  her  crowded 
schedule,  she  would  long  for  a  chance  to 
rest,  but  nothing  seems  further  from  her 
mind.  In  fact,  if  she  has  any  extra  time, 
she  likes  nothing  better  than  a  long  walk, 
for  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  air  and 
the  out  of  doors  and  a  glimpse  of  lake 
or  river  or  park,  as  opportunity  offers.  I 
have  never  seen  anyone  with  so  much 
zest  for  living,  such  depth  of  enjoyment  in 
the  little  every  day  affairs,   such  com- 


plete happiness  in  her  work,  her  sur- 
roundings, her  friends. 

She  hummed  softly  as  she  powdered  her 
nose,  patted  her  hair  in  place,  waiting  for 
the  call-boy.  "Of  course  I'd  like  to  have 
a  home,  with  Robert,"  she  confessed. 
"But  he  is  in  school  so  much  of  the  time 
and,  anyway,  I  have  him  during  vaca- 
tions. My  mother  and  sister  are  in  Lon- 
don— I  see  them  when  I  can.  There's 
no  point  in  my  staying  there — and  I  need 
to  be  doing  things  I" 

Chariot's  Revue  was  produced  in  Amer- 
ica in  1924  and  1926.  In  the  intervening 
year,  it  was  produced  in  England.  Since 
then,  Miss  Lillie  has  appeared  in  She's  My 
Baby,  Oh,  Please,  Noel  Coward's  This 
Year  of  Grace,  Walk  a  Little  Faster,  and 
others.  Coward  wrote  several  songs  for 
her  and  is  one  of  her  intimate  friends. 

In  between  her  comedy  performances, 
she  has  played  straight  parts,  such  as  her 
role  in  George  Bernard  Shaw's  Too  True 
to  be  Good,  and  sung  straight  songs,  but 
her  public  insists  on  her  being  comic.  Her 
gift  for  apt  and  hilarious  mimicry,  for 
being  spontaneously,  richly  funny  and 
subtly  satirical,  is  too  rare  to  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Neither  the  theatre  nor 
the  radio  can  do  without  her  own  com- 
pletely individual  brand  of  humor! 

Her  friends  are  the  elite  of  the  social 
world  and  of  the  literary  as  well  as 
theatrical  coteries.  But  she  is  disarming- 
ly  democratic,  easy  to  meet  and  talk  with. 
The  toast  of  two  continents,  titled  lady 
and  successful  comedienne,  she  remains 
"Bea"  Lillie,  whose  chief  aim  in  life 
is  to  amuse  you  and  me ! 


•  Men  won't  come  near  a  girl  who 
offends  with  underarm  odors.  They  hate, 
too,  a  deodorant  which  covers  one  un- 
pleasant odor  with  another. 

Why  risk  either? 

Women  are  discovering  a  wonderful 
new  deodorant  which  gives  positive  pro- 
tection against  under-arm  odors  — 
FRESH!  A  delightfully  fragrant  cream 
like  no  other  you've  ever  known. 

FRESH  is  antiseptic — safe  after  under- 
arm shaving  or  a  depilatory — a  safeguard 
against  infection  in  tiny  nicks  and  cuts. 

FRESH  can't  possibly  harm  clothes. 
For  FRESH  dries  instantly.  Is  not  greasy. 
Has  no  harsh  ingredients.  Just  apply 
FRESH  and  go  right  on  with  your  dress- 
ing. Pores  stay  open,  healthy,  sweet  with 
FRESH.  No  medicinal  odor.  FRESH  just 
gives  you  freshness. 


ECONOMY  SIZE,  50c.  If  your 
toiletries  counter  hasn't  FRESH, 
send  10c  with  your  name  and  ad* 
dress  to  Pharma-Craft  Corp.,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  for  Travel  Package  of 
FRESH,  postpaid. 
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WIND-JWAV£S 

WITH  Superset  to  rule  your  waves  you 
need  not  (ear  the  wind.  For  Superset  is  trie 
ideal  waving  lot  ion.  It  dries  cjuickly,  leaves 
absolutely  no  flaky  deposit  and  produces 
lasting,  natural,  lustrous  waves.  Superset  sets 
hair  as  it  should  he  set  — 
and  keeps  it  that  way.  With 
Superset,  your  hair  is  always 
under  control — sleek,  burn- 
ished, well-groomed.  Now 
in  two  formulas  —  Regular 
and  No.  1  (Faster  Drying). 


AQ  at  all  5 
1  VC  and  10 

cent  stores  in 
the  new  comb- 
dip  bottle. 


OTHER  NESTLE  HAIR  AIDS 
Colorinse  •  Henna  Shampoo  and 
Golden  Shampoo  ■  Liquid  Shampoo 
■  Oil  Treatment  and  Shampoo. 


SUPERSET 


aJ  Kj£d£t£>WAVING  LOTION 

The  NESTLE  - LeMUft  COMPfiNV.  N.V. 


No  More  "Dead- Arm" 
Ironing 


HOT  STARCH 
IN  30  SECONDS 


Makes  Ironing  Eaiy  \ 

Learn  to  press  things 

quickly  to 
gleaming  perfection 

We  hope  this  message  may  bring  for  you  the 
decision  now  to  turn,  to  change  to  this  modern 
powdered  starching  and  ironing  compound. 
Irons  never  stick,  they  don't  brown  things  and 
you  get  no  spots  or  rings  as  with  solid  starches. 
We,  The  Hubinger  Co.,  number  278,  Keokuk, 
Iowa  will  send  our  little  proof  packet.  Simply 
write  for  "That  Wonderful  Way  To  Hot  Starch". 


SSORLESS  DEPILATORY 


[ 


The  new  ZiP  Facial  Hair  Remover  contains 
no  sulphides,  no  offensive  odors.  Instant- 
ly eliminates  every  trace  of  hair.  Face, 
arms  and  legs.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
Madame  Berths,  562  Fifth  Ave.,  NewYork 


Has  Graham  Any  Home  Life? 


{Continued  from  page  21) 


some  day,  and  do  all  the  things  you  can't 
do  now  ?" 

"Retire.'"  It  was  obvious  that  the  word 
touched  no  secret  spring  in  his  heart.  "Oh 
— well — if  I  had  plenty  of  money,  per- 
haps. .  .  No,"  he  amended,  "I  wouldn't 
want  to  retire !  I've  been  active  so  long, 
I  wouldn't  want  to  slow  down,  give  up." 

And  it  didn't  need  the  conviction  in  his 
tone  to  tell  you  this  was  true.  His  whole 
career  attests  this  verity.  Graham  Mc- 
Xamee  is  action,  enthusiasm,  energy  per- 
sonified. Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  for 
his  success.  He  is  success,  as  he  is  all 
these  other  qualities.  They're  not  a  mask 
assumed,  not  an  armor  for  the  battle,  not 
a  role  to  be  played  for  what  it  is  worth. 
They  are  the  man  himself.  Which  is  why 
his  voice,  coming  over  the  air  into  our 
homes,  brings  us  that  special  sense  of  dy- 
namic personality. 

Who  can  describe  a  sports  event  as  ex- 
citingly as  he  does?  Or  so  thrillingly 
report  the  drama  of  a  political  convention, 
a  presidential  inauguration?  Or  broad- 
cast so  precisely  that  quality  of  emotional 
hysteria  which  is  our  own  reaction  to  the 
personality  that  for  the  moment  has  cap- 
tured our  imagination?  Or  so  cleverly 
play  the  stooge  to  our  favorite  comedian  ? 
Who  else  could  make  the  commercials  on 
the  Rudy  Vallee  program  seem  so  pleasant 
to  hear?  Or  contribute  to  the  Major 
Bowes'  program  that  polished  tone  of  the 
veteran  which  so  suavely  complements  the 
amateurs  ?  Whatever  the  occasion,  Gra- 
ham identifies  himself  with  it.  He  is  as 
much  an  integral  part  of  it  as  are  the 
hero,  the  president,  prize-fighter  or  comic. 

But  originally  he  started  out  to  fashion 
quite  a  different  career  for  himself,  In 
1922  he  made  his  debut  as  a  baritone  solo- 
ist at  Aeolian  Hall.  And  although  that 
same  year  saw  the  beginning  of  his  con- 
nection with  XBC,  where  he  has  been 
ever  since,  he  has  given  countless  concerts 
throughout  the  country.  But  they  are  now 
a  part  of  his  pleasant  past.  I  asked  him 
if  he  regretted  giving  up  singing. 

His  answer  came  with  characteristic 
conviction :  "No !  A  singer's  career  is  a 
tragedy.  First  you  are  going  up.  You 
get  a  hundred  dollars — five  hundred — a 
thousand — on  up  to  the  top.  .  .  Then  you 
begin  going  down.  Seven  hundred  and 
fifty — two  hundred  and  fifty.  .  .  Then, 
when  you're  my  age,  you're  glad  to  get 
twenty-five — just  what  you  got  when  you 
were  nineteen ! 

"1  never  sing  any  more — not  even  for 
myself,"  he  went  on.  "I've  given  hundreds 
of  concerts,  besides  singing  on  the  air. 
Hundreds !  Once,  in  forty-nine  days,  I 
gave  forty-four  concerts.  On  the  forty- 
ninth  day  I  felt  fine.  On  the  fiftieth  I  col- 
lapsed !    I  was  down  flat  with  the  flu ! 

"I  once  gave  a  concert  in  a  small  city 
near  New  York,"  he  recalled  with  his  in- 
fectious grin.  "It  was  on  the  day  of  the 
false  armistice.  Everybody  was — you 
know  how  they  were — out  in  the  street, 
shouting !  The  hall  where  the  concert  was 
to  be  given  had  no  piano.  They  had  or- 
dered one  to  be  delivered  that  day — but 
there  was  no  one  to  deliver  it.    Finally  we 


rounded  up  a  couple  of  huskies  to  load  it 
on  a  truck.  I  helped  them.  Helped  them 
move  it  into  the  hall  and  set  it  up.  Then 
I  rolled  down  my  sleeves  and  sang ! 

"I've  been  in  radio  fourteen  years,"  he 
said  reflectively. 

"You've  practically  grown  up  with  it," 
I  agreed. 

"Grown  old  with  it,"  he  amended. 

"But  radio,"  I  contributed,  "is  'still  in  its 
infancy.'  " 

"But  /  am  not!"  said  Graham. 

He  can  say  that — but  no  one  else,  look- 
ing at  him,  listening  to  him  on  the  air, 
would  think  of  it.  He  was  born  July 
tenth,  1899,  but  age  is  as  far  away  from 
Graham  McNam.ee  as  white  locks  and  a 
long  gray  beard !  His  hair  is  crisply  black 
and  apparently  as  thick  as  it  ever  was 
His  eyes  shine  with  the  enthusiasm  that 
is  youth's  most  enviable  characteristic. 
His  color  is  high  and  those  first  calling 
cards  of  Time — wrinkles  and  lines — have 
not  yet  been  set  upon  the  smooth  contour 
of  his  face.  You  can't,  really,  imagine  him 
looking  any  older  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now. 

And  the  reason  for  that — whatever  he 
has  to  do,  whatever  demands  it  makes 
upon  him,  he  takes  it  all  in  his  stride  and 
loves  it.  You  can't  wear  out  doing  what 
you  love  to  do ! 

I  asked  him  which  of  his  various  as- 
signments he  enjoyed  the  most. 

"You  ought  to  know  the  answer  to 
that!"  he  rebuked  me  with  a  grin. 

"It's  fairly  obvious  that  you  enjoy  them 
all,"  I  persisted. 

"Well?"  said  Graham. 

Well — the  answer  to  the  question,  if 
he  had  been  willing  to  give  it,  undoubt- 
edly would  be  the  Ed  Wynn  program. 

It's  not  just  a  feather  in  Graham's  cap 
that  this  program  moved  from  CBS  to 
NBC  just  to  have  him.  It's  an  accolade, 
an  order  of  merit  fairly  earned.  It  at- 
tests his  enviable  reputation,  his  unrivalled 
desirability.  It's  naturally  a  gratifying 
situation  for  any  man  and,  furthermore, 
the  genuine  pleasure  he  has  in  being  again 
a  part  of  Ed  Wynn's  program  makes  it 
doubly  satisfying. 

"It's  fine,  being  back,"  he  said.  "Lots 
of  times."  he  went  on  crisply,  "people 
work  well  together  on  the  stage  and  dislike 
each  other  intensely,  apart  from  their 
work.  But  I  like  Ed  I  I  like  him  person- 
ally, socially — every  way.  And  wc  had 
worked  together  for  so  long.  .  . 

"I  will  confess,"  he  shook  his  head,  "that 
first  Tuesday  night  we  were  back  together 
was  the  hardest  job  I  ever  did  in  my  life! 
The  feeling  of  tension  .  .  .  The  show  had 
been  a  success  on  NBC.  It  had  slumped 
on  CBS.  Now  it  was  back  on  NBC  again 
— would  it  come  up  again  ?  Were  we 
putting  it  over?"  He  shook  his  head 
again.    "I  was  never  so  tense! 

"Of  course,  it  went  over  big,  that  first 
show.  But  then,  we  wondered,  could  we 
do  it  again?  Would  it  fall  off  again  the 
next  Tuesday  ? 

"But  the  next  week — "  he  smiled,  re- 
membering, "we  went  over  even  better. 
More  laughs.  More  enthusiastic  response. 
After  that  we  breathed  a  little  easier.  I 
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don't  speak  for  NBC,"  he  added,  "but  I 
think  they're  glad  to  have  us  hack  to- 
gether again.    I  know  we're  glad. 

"We  do  a  lot  of  ad  libbing  on  this 
program,"  said  Graham.  "It's  not  all 
cut  and  dried— written  down  in  the  script 
— as  some  people  think.  That  gasoloan 
thing,  for  instance.  .  .  It  just  happened 
—and  it's  still  good  for  a  laugh !  I  never 
know,"  he  went  on,  "when  Ed  is  going  to 
say  something  unexpected  to  me.  .  .  Then 
I  say  something  back— and  he  comes  hack 
again.  .  .  Sometimes  we  get  so  far  away 
from  the  script,  we  have  to  cut  out  a  lot 
of  it  to  finish  on  time.  It's  stimulating," 
he  said.  "Keeps  you  on  your  toes.  Makes 
it  livelier. 

"I  don't  cross  Ed  as  often  as  he  crosses 
me,"  he  continued.  "But  sometimes  I  come 
out  with  something  unexpected — and  he 
always  comes  right  back  at  me.'' 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I'm  late  for 
rehearsal  I"  he  said,  bounding  to  his  feet. 

"But  Mrs.  McNamee — "  I  said,  met- 
aphorically clutching  at  his  coat-tails  as  we 
flew  to  the  door.  "What  happens  when 
she  wants  a  bit  of  her  husband's  com- 
pany ?" 

For  Graham  is  married — and  not  merely 
to  the  microphone,  as  we  might  suspect, 
but  to  a  charming  Southern  girl  whom  he 
loved  at  sight  and  with  whom  he  eloped 
one  January  afternoon  in  1934.  Ann  Lee 
Sims,  she  was,  and  a  conventionally  reared, 
unsophisticated  young  girl.  The  sort  of 
girl,  you  would  think,  whose  romantic 
dreams  would  center  about  a  vine-clad  cot- 
tage and  her  man  coming  home  at  night 
to  sit  beside  her  under  the  Southern  moon. 

But  "her  man"  is  Graham  McNamee, 
NBC's  busiest  announcer — the  whole  wide 
world's  man,  really !  ( He  gets  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  fan  mail.)  And  the 
vine-clad  cottage  is  a  penthouse  apartment 
atop  one  of  New  York's  tall  towers.  And 
the  Southern  moon  sheds  its  sweet  light 
far  away.  .  . 

"Does  she  get  to  see  you  sometimes?" 
I  asked.  "Or  does  she  just  listen  to  you 
on  the  radio?" 

He  laughed.  "She  keeps  busy.  .  .  She 
dances  and  dines  and  rides  horseback.  She 
doesn't  lack  for  friends  or  interests.  Be- 
sides, I  usually  get  home  within  half  an 
hour  after  the  broadcast.  She  plays  golf, 
too,"  he  added. 

From'  which  we  gather  that  Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, while  she  may  be  a  microphone 
widow,  at  least  is  not  a  golf  widow.  She 
does  share  a  part  of  his  fantastically  busy 
life. 

That  part  he  doesn't  talk  about.  .  .  But 
something  in  the  suddenly  soft  light  in 
those  Irish  eyes  seems  to  say  that  beyond 
the  fever  and  excitement  of  his  broadcast- 
ing commitments  there  is  a  haven  of  su- 
preme satisfaction  and  fulfillment,  known 
only  to  Graham  and  Ann  Lee  McNamee. 

And  there,  beyond  doubt,  is  the  true 
source  of  his  tremendous  zest  for  life,  the 
source  of  his  boundless  energy,  his  en- 
thusiasm, his  inspired  eagerness,  that  hold 
him  in  his  high  place  in  his  profession  and 
in  our  hearts. 

Yes,  however  brief  and  broken  into  it 
must  seem  to  the  casual  eye,  Graham  Mc- 
Namee has  a  private  life,  a  home  life — as 
any  normal  human  being  must  have.  And 
his  continuing  success  in  his  chosen  career 
is  the  finest  tribute  to  the  security  and 
sweetness  of  his  home  life. 


■Hating 

MARIOA  VALLE 


Sec  detail  lion 
of  hat  below* 


*Quills  are  smart — write  it  down!  Marion  Valle, 
who  delights  all  America  with  her  brilliant  hat 
creations,  pierces  this  adorable  coral  pink  felt 
crown  with  a  striking  jade  green  quill.  Says 
Miss  Valle:  "It  is  smart  for  both  summer  and 
fall,  for  dress,  suit,  and  coat  styles,  and  it  has 
an  off-the-face  brim  which  does  not  cast  a 
shadow  over  the  eyes — this  is  very  important, 
for  it  allows  the  all-important  eyes  full  power 
to  display  their  magnetic  charm." 


SOLID  FORM  MASCARA 
WCBEAMMASCADA 


MOD€RN  fyjlThakt-Up  IS  QS  N€C€SSPRY 
TO  CPlMm  PS  TH€  SMART€ST/^ 

Every  woman's  chance  for  romance  depends  principally  on 
charm.  The  eyes  can  express  this  vital  quality  more  than  any 
other  feature.  Popular  women  know  this  rule  by  heart.  Charm 
is  within  the  reach  of  every  woman  and  girl  instantly,  easily, 
surely — with  the  famous  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids! 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it — prove  it  for  yourself.  Go  to  your 
favorite  toilet  goods  counter  today  and  purchase  Maybelline 
Mascara  in  the  solid  form  or  the  New  cream  form.  See  how 
easily  you  can  apply  it.  Instantly  your  lashes  look  twice  as 
long.  Notice  how  smoothly  and  evenly  it  darkens  your  lashes — - 
how  daringly  beautiful  it  makes  them!  Best  of  all,  they  will 
appear  naturally  dark  and  luxuriant. 

Scientists  show  there  is  no  more  waterproof  mascara  than 
Maybelline.  Tearproof.  Absolutely  harmless.  No  stinging.  Not 
lumpy  or  beady  on  the  lashes — keeps  them  soft  and  silky. 

Ten  million  modern,  fastidious  women  have  proved  Maybelline 
Eye  Beauty  Aids  to  be  the  finest  that  money  can  buy.  The 
Solid  form  Maybelline  Mascara  is  obtainable  at  drug  and  de- 
partment stores,  in  a  beautiful  red  and  gold  metal  vanity — 
only  75c  complete  with  specially  designed  brush.  Refills  35c. 

Generous  10c  introductory  sizes  of  Maybelline  Solid  and 
Cream  form  Mascaras,  (including  brush),  Eyebrow  Pencil,  Eye 
Shadow,  Eyelash  Tonic  Cream,  and  special  Eyebrow  Brush 
may  be  had  at  all  leading  10c  stores.  Try  them  TODAY!  You 
will  be  more  than  delighted — you  will  want  to  tell  all  your 
friends  about  this  breath-taking  easy  way  to  lovely  charm! 


I  Good  Housekeeping! 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 
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NOTHING  BUT 
THE  TRUTH? 


Told  by  topnotchers  of  the  air  in  reply 
to  oft-repeated  questions  from  their  fans 


George,  Gracie  and  Sandra  Burns  pose  for  their  first  family  group  in  their 
new  Hollywood  home.  Sandra,  an  adopted  daughter,  now  has  company  in  the 
form  of  Ronald  John  Burns  who  was  added  to  the  family  only  last  summer. 


Does  your  fan  mail  guide  you  in 
any  way? 


Igor  Gorin:  "Yes,  it  is  an  invaluable 
guide  in  indicating  the  public's  taste." 

Conrad  Thibault :  "Not  particularly.  I 
do  like  to  kiwn'  "what  most  people  think  of 
my  work  and  the  songs  that  please  litem, 
hut  do  not  feel  any  effect  of  guidance  from 
them." 

Olga  Albani:  "Very  much.  When  many 
letters  agree  on  certain  things  about  my 
voice,  it  is  very  encouraging  because  I 
realize  that  what   I   am   working   for  is 
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bearing  fruit  and  I  know  that  I  am  right 
in  keeping  on." 

Andre  Kostclanetz:  "My  fan  mail  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  me.  Suggestions  and 
criticisms  from  people  who  are  genuinely 
musical  are  sometimes  helpful  lx>th  in 
building  the  program  and  presenting  it." 

Betty  Lou  Gerson :  "//  may  guide  my 
characterizations  somewhat,  but  as  I  am 
not  responsible  for  the  selection  of  the 
plays  in  which  I  act,  it  cannot  be  a  rul- 
ing factor  in  those." 

Parks  Johnson:  "Our  Vox  Pop  fan 
mail  is  extremely  important  to  us.  From 
it  we  determine  what  proportion  of  light 


or  serious  questions  to  employ,  and  what 
'style'  of  interviewing  is  preferred  by  lis- 
teners. In  general,  it  is  the  blue  print 
from  which  a  Vox  Pop  program  is  con- 
structed. Vox  Pop  is  not  only  the  'Voice 
of  the  People'  down  there  on  the  street, 
but  as  truly  the  voices  of  those  ears  which 
listen." 


Jerry  Belcher:  "Most  assuredly, 
furnishes  an  excellent  index/' 


It 


Bernice  Claire :  "/  do  try  to  ansiver 
request  numbers." 

Deems  Taylor:  "When  the  fans  like 
my  program,  I  reflect  upon  the  extra- 
ordinarily keen  judgment  of  the  average 
listener.  When  they  don't,  I  realize  that 
a  letter  is,  after  all,  only  one  person's 
opinion." 

David  Ross:  "Letters  are  like  mirrors. 
Through  them  we  see  the  shape  of  our 
work." 

Benay  Venuta  :  "Fan  mail  on  the  'whole 
makes  you  feel  that  someone  listens  in, 
and  is  a  guide  for  the  popularity  of  songs." 

Nino  Martini:  "In  the  aggregate,  I 
certainly  feel  that  fan  mail,  like  the  re- 
views of  critics,  is  worthy  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  any  artist.  Too  much 
attention,  however,  cannot  be  paid  to  any 
one  particular  letter  or  critique,  whether 
eulogistic  or  depreciatory,  because  of  the 
divergence  of  opinions  regarding  any  one 
performance." 

Bing  Crosby:  "I  like  to  consider  all 
reasonable  suggestions." 

Art  Van  Harvey:  "Yes.  I  not  only  get 
keen  enjoyment  in  reading  my  fan  mail, 
but  in  a  number  of  instances  it  has  sug- 
gested ideas  for  future  broadcasts.  After 
all,  fan  mail  to  a  radio  artist  is  his  ap- 
plause, and  I  think  it  should  be  read  thor- 
oughly." 

Loretta  Lee:  "I  should  say  it  does.  It 
is  a  grand  feeling  to  answer  requests,  for 
you  know  before  you  begin  that  you  will 
be  pleasing  somebody  and  this  gives  you 
a  mental  impetus  which  cannot  but  en- 
hance the  quality  of  your  performance. 
Constructive  criticism,  too,  comes  in  the 
mail,  and  this  never  did  any  artist  any 
harm." 

Rosario  Bourdon:  "It  certainly  does. 
How  else  would  we  know  what  the  pub- 
lic wants?" 

Captain  Tim  Healy :  "Yes,  I  get  a  great 
inspiration  from  the  fan  mail.  The  kindly 
suggestions  and  criticisms  help  me  no  end. 
After  all,  the  fan  mail  written  directly  to 
a  feature  is  the  opinion  of  those  listening 
and  your  job  is  to  please  and  entertain 
them." 

Curtis  Arnall:  "Fan  mail  is  a  form  of 
flattery  which  can  harm  no  one." 

Ed  McConnell:  "I  read  all  the  fan  mail 
my  time  will  permit.  I  do  not  see  how 
any  artist  could  gauge  the  litas  and  dis- 
likes of  his  listeners  in  any  other  way. 
Incidentally,  my  fan  mail  is  most  intimate 
in  nature,  and  my  listeners  do  not  hesitate 
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to  praise  or  condemn  me.  I  have  picked 
up  many  valuable  suggestions  in  these  let- 
ters of  commendation." 

Virginia  Verrill :  "Yes,  especially  my 
Fan  Club  mail,  because  I  know  that  those 
letters  are  from  people  who  really  have 
my  interest  at  heart." 

Jose  Manzanares:  "Of  course  it  does. 
There  are  many  people  who  know  plenty 
about  my  work  in  this  country.  The  fan 
mail  deserves  great  consideration." 

Bob  Crosby:  "Yes,  from  my  fan  mail 
I  am  able  to  ascertain  the  type  of  music 
the  listeners  enjoy  most,  what  kind  of 
songs  they  do  or  do  not  want  me  to  sing, 
and  with  the  frequently  excellent  criti- 
cisms I  am  able  to  improve  my  band  and 
my  radio  programs.'' 

Bob  Burns :  "Yes,  it  has  been  very  en- 
couraging, so  far — thank  Heavens." 

Lennie  Hayton:  "My  fan  mail  guides 
me  in  the  selection  of  musical  numbers. 
I  like  to  present  my  arrangements  of  com- 
positions that  fans  like  to  hear." 


Does  a   poor   performance  give 
you  an  attack  of  "blues"  or  do 
you  accept  if  philosophically? 


Nino  Martini:  "Like  most  artists,  I  of 
course  endeavor  to  give  the  very  best  per- 
formance possible  on  each  occasion,  but 
I  am  seldom  entirely  satisfied  with  any 


program  I  render.  I  do  not,  however,  al- 
low this  to  give  me  the  'blues.' " 

Fritzi  Schcff  :  "1  have  not  as  yet  found 
my  perfect  performance,  nor  do  I  think 
I  give  a  poor  performance  cither." 

Parks  Johnson:  Of  course  a  poor  per- 
formance depresses  me.  That  feeling  of 
depression  soon  passes,  however,  and  I 
dig  in  earnestly  to  discover  why  it  was 
not  up  to  standard.  After  a  poor  per- 
formance, the  most  important  thing  in 
the  world  is  the  next  performance,  and 
giving  way  to  a  fit  of  blues  for  any  length 
of  time  will  impose  a  terrible  handicap 
on  the  preparation  of  that  next  job." 


Jcrrv  Belcher: 
callv."" 


"Accept    it  philosophi- 


Olga  Albani :  "I  don't  get  over  a  poor 
performance  for  days,  knowing  that  J 
could  have  done  this  or  that  to  have 
avoided  "what  I  felt  was  a  performance  not 
up  to  my  standard " 

Bing  Crosby:  "The  word  is  'anger.'  " 

Loretta  Lee:  "I  don't  believe  anyone 
can  be  completely  indifferent  after  giving 
a  bad  performance,  but  I  try  my  best  to 
chalk  it  up  to  experience,  and  benefit  by 
my  mistakes  " 

-♦- 

Deems  Taylor :  "I  accept  it  philosophi- 
cally.   Would  God  the  sponsor  did!" 

Betty  Lou  Gerson:  "I'm  afraid  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  accept  it  philosophically, 
as  each  performance  is  a  final  one  and 


wc  are  not  allowed  to  correct  poor  im- 
pressions by  sterling  performances  on  the 
same  show  the  next  evening.  A  first  show 
is  a  last  one,  and  we  have  to  be  judged 
on  merit  by  one  performance." 

Ray  Perkins:  "My  impression  is  that 
every  performer  strikes  some  sour  notes 
at  one  time  or  another.  This  is  particular- 
ly true  in  comedy  where  one  is  dependent 
so  much  on  material.  Any  of  us  so-called 
'funny  men'  must  have  our  'off'  times.  I 
feel  chagrined  and  mad  at  myself,  but  I 
immediately  start  looking  forward  to  the 
next  golden  opportunity." 

Captain  Tim  Healy :  "Sometimes  we 
have  a  bad  day  and  our  program  is  not 
as  good  as  it  should  be.  I  don't  get  the 
'blues'  over  it,  but  I  certainly  do  feel 
pretty  cheap  after  being  invited  into  a 
home  to  tell  a  story  and  then  making 
blunders  in  telling  that  story." 

Virginia  Verrill:  "A  poor  performance 
gives  me  the  'bluest  of  blues'  and  I  do 
not  get  over  it  until  I  have  redeemed  my- 
self by  giving  a  good  performance." 

Lennie  Hayton:  "A  poor  performance 
does  not  give  me  an  attack  of  blues  nor 
do  I  accept  it  as  'one  of  those  things.'  I 
try  to  utilize  the  mistakes  that  caused  the 
poor  performance  in  such  a  way  so  that  I 
may  avoid  them  in  the  future." 

Ozzie  Nelson  :  "A  bad  performance  an- 
noys me  for  hours — sometimes  days.  In 
fact,  I  still  remember  some  lousy  ones  that 
I  gave  a  couple  of  years  ago." 


Keep  Young  and  Beautiful 


(Continued  from  page  9) 


comfortable  and  painless  as  possible,  I  can 
even  suggest  a  mosquito  repellant  for  you. 
This  is  highly  practical  when  you're  go- 
ing in  for  shorts  and  sleeveless  dresses. 
It  is  a  greaseless,  stainless,  fragrant 
cream.  Apply  it  generously  on  all  the 
exposed  parts,  rub  it  in  thoroughly  and 
allow  just  a  few  seconds  for  it  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. This  cream  will  make  your  va- 
cation a  happy  hunting  for  you,  rather 
than  for  the  mosquitoes ! 

With  the  mosquito  diet  out  of  the  way, 
let  us  give  a  little  attention  to  that  re- 
ducing diet  yen  with  which  most  of  us 
are  bitten  yearly  when  we  catch  sight  of 
our  figures  in  bathing  suit  or  shorts.  Milk 
and  leafy  vegetables  offer  a  healthful 
combination  for  a  reducing  diet.  Let- 
tuce, cabbages,  spinach,  swiss  chard,  beet 
tops — all  these  green  leafy  vegetables 
yield  the  greatest  health-giving  values  be- 
cause Nature  stores  her  vital  mineral  ele- 
ments in  thin  leaves.  It  might  be  well 
to  remember  that  figures  often  are  most 
healthy  when  they,  too,  come  in  thin 
packages.  Thin  leaves  are  rich  in  organic 
minerals,  besides  containing  the  other 
vitamins  common  to  all  green  plants.  One 
theory  as  to  why  these  organic  minerals 
are  so  important  in  nutrition  is  that  the 
minerals  in  the  body  carry  electric  im- 
pulses to  our  tissues ;  they  vitalize  us  and 
fill  us  with  life  and  energy.  If  more  wo- 
men were  sold  on  that  theory,  perhaps 
there  would  be  less  foolish  and  less  dan- 
gerous dieting  fads.    I  know  a  doctor  who 


lists  these  three  things  as  having  the  great- 
est importance  for  creating  health  and 
skin  beauty :  lettuce,  carrots,  milk.  In 
any  summertime  reducing  diet,  it  is  well  to 
include  liberal  amounts  of  all  three.  Milk 
and  thin-leafed  plants  really  are  your 
safeguards,  for  they  are  known  as  equal- 
izers or  balancing  foods  which,  if  used 
liberally,  make  up  for  occasional  irreg- 
ularities or  deficiencies  in  diet. 

Now  I  have  prepared  a  special  milk 
diet  bulletin  for  you  which  also  outlines  a 
practical  week-end  milk  diet  that  prob- 
ably will  prove  much  more  workable 
for  the  majority  of  you  than  the  strict 
weekly  diet.  The  milk  diet  bulletin  is 
yours  for  the  sending  in  of  the  coupon. 

Milk  not  only  is  a  great  reducing  and 
building  food,  but  it  is  a  great  beautifier. 
Milk  is  real  skin  food.  It  seems  to  have 
a  direct  effect  on  the  skin,  helping  to 
keep  it  soft  and  pliable.  There  are  several 
milk  creams  I  think  you  ought  to  know 
about  because  they  actually  incorporate 
pure  milk  in  their  formulas.  One  is  a 
massage  cream  which  contains  eighty  per 
cent,  pure,  fresh  milk.  Directions  and 
diagrams  come  with  the  cream  so  that  you 
will  know  exactly  how  to  give  yourself  a 
soothing  facial.  There  also  is  milky 
lotion  you'll  like,  which  blends  beautifully 
into  the  skin  and  makes  the  perfect  sum- 
mer powder  base.  It  gives  rich,  non- 
sticky  protection  for  dry  skin. 

After  all,  it  isn't  how  long  a  vacation 
you  get,  but  what  you  do  with  it  that 


counts.  A  week-end  on  the  milk  diet,  al- 
lowing yourself  as  much  relaxation  and 
sunshine  as  possible,  with  a  few  soul 
pampering  facials,  will  leave  you  rejuve- 
nated in  body  and  mind. 

What  if  you  have  planned  a  very  grand 
vacation  at  the  seaside  and  you  end  up  for 
a  week-end  or  week  at  Aunt  Clara's 
farm?  You  can  do  noble  things  for  your 
figure  when  you  climb  haystacks,  jump 
fences,  and  hike  along  country  roads  or 
in  sweet-smelling  woods.  Fresh  air  for 
filling  your  lungs  with  oxygen ;  gardens 
that  produce  a  harvest  of  complexion  and 
figure  beautifying  foods;  pure  fresh 
milk  and  water  for  keeping  clean  both  in- 
side and  out,  sunshine  for  filling  your 
bodies  and  hearts,  woods  and  lakes  that 
stimulate  you  to  use  your  bodies  in  re- 
juvenating exercise  and  outdoor  sports 
.  .  .  these  things  are  free. 


|    Mary  Biddle 

|    RADIO  STARS 

j    149  Madison  Avenue 

I    New  York  City 

|  ,  I 

I        Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  | 
Milk  Diet.  | 

I 

■   Name   | 

Address   j 

I         {Please  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope)  j 
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P EFFECT  COFFEE 


\^enuIne^)np/)-/ator 


ONE  TABLESPOON  PER  CUP 
OF  MY  FAVORITE  COFFEE 
FINELY  GROUND  !  !  !  ! 


BOILING  WATER  TO  THE  CUP 
GRADUATION  MARK  DESIRED 


Jlfi\jtt  /$)  o<kJ  r.'cb,  lull  floored  coff.e  Is  at«„rod 
ifLUm-CMCj   tim„.  Ttili  one  outstanding  ut.nsll  has 


every 
_.  be*o 

imitated  so,  1  teB  MY  friends  to  look  for  the  name 
Drip-O-lotor  stamped  in  the  base. 


THE   ENTERPRISE  ALUMINUM  CO. 

MASSILLON  OHIO 


THE  GENUINE  DRIP-O-LATOR  IS  SOLD  BY  ALL 
LEADING  CHAIN,  DEPARTMENT  AND  RETAIL  STORES 


#  Quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or  black. 
BROWN  ATONE  and  a  small  brush  does  it.  Used  and 
approved  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting 
— ;will  not  wash  out.  Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color 
with  amazing  speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  applying  a  lit- 
tle of  this  famous  tint  to  a  lock  of  your  own  hair. 
BROWNATONE  is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and  toilet 
counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


NEW  KIND  dfSEAL 

FOR  JAMS  .  JELLIES 

JIFFY-SEAL 


FOR  EVERY 
KIND  OF  GLASS 
□  R  JAR! 


Saves  Time — Money — Labor — Materials 

A  MARVELOUS  new  invention  needed  by  every 
housewife  who  makes  jellies,  jams,  etc.  Seals  any 
glass  or  jar  in  the  usual  time,  at  14  'he  usual 
cost!  No  wax  to  melt — no  tin  tops  to  sterilize — no  mess 
— no  waste.  A  perfect  seal  every  time.  Amazingly  easy 
to  use.  Try  Jiffy-Seals  —  the 
new  transparent  film  inven- 
tion. I  f  not  yet  at  your  dealer's, 
send  lOcforfull-size  package  to 
CLOPAY  CORPORATION, 
1588  York  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 


At  Grocery 
Neighborhood 
or  ioc  Stores 
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birthplace  and  boyhood  home  in  Dundee, 
Scotland — for  the  first  time  in  twenty-four 
years.  The  trip  is  by  way  of  being  a 
honeymoon  for  the  singer  and  his  bride  of 
three  months.  The  Gospel  Singer's  broad- 
casts will  be  resumed  on  Monday,  August 
3rd,  on  his  regular  schedule. 

During  August  we  shall  miss  Kate 
Smith's  voice  from  the  CBS  network,  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years. 

Kate  has  chartered  a  90-foot  yacht, 
aboard  which  she  will  take  an  Alaskan 
cruise,  accompanied  by  her  manager,  Ted 
Collins  and  Mrs.  Collins  and  the  Collins 
family.  The  yacht  will  be  manned  by  a 
skipper  and  crew  of  five.  Kate  says  she 
wants  to  relax,  but  she  is  taking  along 
tackle  and  gear  for  deep-sea  fishing.  Also 
she  plans  to  cruise  to  the  whaling  grounds 
in  the  North  Pacific,  where  she  hopes  to 
witness  the  capture  of  a  whale. 

George  Burns  is  getting  his  summer  tan 
on  the  Hollywood  links,  letting  no  turf 
grow  under  his  cleek!  Other  golfers  are 
Walter  Wool]  King  of  The  Flying  Red 
Horse  Tavern,  Glen  Gray,  bandmaster  of 
the  Camel  Caravan,  Oscar  Slunv  of  Broad- 
way Varieties  and  "Smilin'  Ed"  McConnell. 

Tennis  addicts  include  Andre  Koste- 
lanetz,  Chesterfield  orchestra  director, 
who  learned  his  lobs  in  Leningrad  when 
it  was  still  St.  Petersburg;  Igor .  Gorin, 
who  batted  them  back  and  forth  on  the 
Viennese  courts  before  he  ever  heard  of 
Hollywood  Hotel;  Matthew  (Buck 
Rogers)  Crowley  and  Agnes  Moorhead 
of  Tlte  Great  American  Tourist. 

Boake  Carter  goes  in  for  sailing.  He 
learned  to  handle  booms  and  top-gallants 
while  a  student  at  Cambridge  University, 
England.  Guy  Lombardo  looks  for  an- 
other silver  trophy  for  his  mantel-piece 
for  his  newest  speed  boat. 

Virginia  Vcrrill  says  she'll  just  go 
a-fishin'. 

"VERCES" — OR  WHAT 
HAVE  YOU? 

Listening  to  Walter  Winchell's  Sunday 
night  Jergens  Journal,  this  rambler,  after 
about  three  minutes,  begins  to  feel  dizzy! 
Why,  we  wonder,  must  this  entertaining 
news  gossip  be  shrieked  at  us?  What  a 
pleasant  relief  when  Announcer  Ben 
Grauer  begins  to  speak!  Out  of  sheer 
gratitude  we  rush  out  and  buy  a  bottle 
of  Jergens! 

Boake  Carter's  commentaries  are  so 
soundly  reasoned  and  so  well  put,  we  can't 
quarrel  with  his  voice — though  occasion- 
ally we  wish  we  didn't  have  to  strain 
quite  so  hard  to  get  every  syllable.  How- 
ever, maybe  it's  a  good  thing — if  it  were 
easier,  we  might  miss  some  of  it  through 
sheer  carelessness.  And  it's  worth  work- 
ing for! 

We've  heard  some  comments  on  Car- 
ter's "synthetic  English."  But  since  he 
ivas  born  and  educated  in   England,  his 


Cambridge  University  accent  can  scarcely 
be  called  synthetic.  Incidentally,  Carter's 
uncle  was  financial  advisor  to  Edward  the 
Seventh  and  his  sister  is  secretary  to  a 
member  of  the  British  Parliament.  Boake 
himself  long  has  been  a  student  of  political 
economy  both  here  and  abroad — so  we 
may  accept  both  his  accent  and  his  com- 
ments with  conviction. 

Gracie  Allen's  speaking  voice,  bright, 
smooth,  streamlined,  is  a  delight.  Even 
if  she  weren't  funny,  she'd  be  easy  on  the 
ears.  There's  music  enough  in  her  chat- 
ter.   Why  must  she — er — sing? 

Portland  Hoffa's  sing-song  blends  agree- 
ably with  Fred  Allen's  Down-East  drawl. 
Their  Wednesday  evening  duet  is  a 
pleasantly  balanced  harmony. 

The  sound  of  Bca  Lillie's  voice  is  de- 
liciously  humorous.  If  someone  only 
would  give  her  something  worth  using  it 


The  voice  of  Graham  McNamee  is  a 
grateful  foil  for  Ed  Wynn's  giggle. 

And,  to  top  off,  that  sweet,  flute-like 
song  of  Margaret  Speaks,  of  the  Fire- 
stone program. 

WHAT  TELEVISION  MIGHT 
DISCLOSE 

Eddie  Dowling's  Elgin  Revue,  broad- 
cast Tuesdays  over  NBC.  .  .  .  Ray 
Dooley,  Number  One  Baby  Imitator  and 
sparkling  comedienne,  scorns  chairs  and 
sits  on  the  floor— almost  under  the  piano 
— while  awaiting  her  turn  at  the  mike. 
Despite  more  than  twenty  years  on  the 
Mage,  she's  actually  bashful  in  the  studio 
She  reads  her  lines  without  a  script. 

The  Johnson  Wax  Comics.  ...  In  the 
front  row  of  a  studio  at  NBC  (Chicago), 
filled  with  a  giggling,  expectant  audience, 
sits  a  couple  looking  like  a  pair  of  sight- 
seers from  the  country.  Rico  Marchelli, 
on  a  high  podium,  commands  a  lively  air 
from  the  band  and  the  show  begins.  The 
country  cousins  edge  up  to  the  micro- 
phone— you  might  take  them  for  curious 
intruders,  were  it  not  for  the  scripts  in 
their  hands.  She  wears  a  frowsy  cotton 
print  dress,  fitting  her  like  a  sack.  Above 
her  naive  face  perches  a  kettle-shaped  hat 
with  a  crazily  swaying  black  feather.  He, 
with  battered  straw  hat,  ill-fitting  horn- 
rimmed spectacles,  one-button  striped  suit, 
is  the  conventional  "rube" — down  to  his 
bright  orange  shoes. 

They  are  Fibber  McGee  and  Molly. 

And,  for  a  Pagliacci  touch.  Rumor 
Whispers  that  behind  the  infectious  smile 
of  comic  Phil  Baker  dzvclls  a  mist  of  tears 
when  he  picks  up  his  accordion  for  a  solo 
on  his  hilarious  Sunday  night  series.  In 
his  early  youth  he  dreamed  of  being  a 
great  musician.  But  he  gave  up  the  violin 
for  the  "pleated  piano"  and  mirth  for 
the  multitudes.  Nevertheless,  he  once 
was  invited  to  play  his  accordion  with  the  I 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra. 
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"CURIOSER  AND  CURIOSER!" 

Long  ago  we  used  to  read  and  delight 
in  Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonderland  and 
Through  the  Looking  Gloss.  In  the  lat- 
ter especially,  the  fantastic  backward 
progress  of  events — running  to  stay  in  the 
same  place — beginning  the  dinner  with 
dessert  and  proceeding  to  soup — being  in- 
troduced tii  items  on  the  menu  and  then 
having  them  removed  untastcd.  .  .  . 

How  much  at  home  the  heroine  of  those 
adventures  i^ould  feel  amid  today's  curious 
travesties  on  logical  order  and  sequence. 
You  can  think  of  a  thousand  instances. 
Here's  another: 

Recently  the  Women's  National  Radio 
Committee,  radio  representative  of  all  the 
federated  Women's  clubs  throughout  the 
country,  sent  to  all  the  secretaries  of  these 
clubs  ballots  on  which  to  register  their 
preferences  among  radio  programs.  Seven 
thousand  ballots  were  returned.  Of  the 
children's  programs,  the  majority  of  the 
votes  put  Ireene  Wicker,  The  Singing 
Lady,  in  first  place. 

In  making  their  awards,  the  judges  an- 
nounced Wilderness  Road,  a  program 
which  did  not  rank  high  in  the  balloting, 
as  the  best  of  the  children's  programs — 
making  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  Ireene 
Wicker's  program  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  as  the  leading  juvenile 
program. 


"Pudding — Alice  .  . 
Remove  the  pudding!" 


Alice — pudding. 


BEAUTY  NOTE 

The  damsel  who  admits  to  having  a 
devil  of  restlessness  within  her  (up  in 
the  front  of  the  book) — Rachel  Carlay 
of  Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round — has  one 
very  definite  beauty  rule : 

"Go  to  sleep  with  a  smile  on  your  face, 
and  wake  up  with  a  smile,  and  you  need 
never  worry  about  wrinkles.  All  those 
mouths  that  droop  at  the  corners,  all  those 
lines  of  discouragement  on  the  face,  come 
from  going  to  sleep  with  a  worried  ex- 
pression. Force  yourself  to  smile  before 
sleeping,  and  I'll  guarantee  you'll  sing 
before  breakfast." 

But  will  she  guarantee  a  polite  audience 
for  our  singing? 

SCOOP! 

We  beat  the  Radio  Laughs  (see  last 
page)   reporter  to  this  one: 

Phil  Baker,  wearied  with  a  long  re- 
hearsal the  other  day,  complained  that 
his  stooge,  Bottle,  wasn't  giving  him  his 
best. 

"I've  given  my  all,"  Bottle  said  sadly. 
"There's  nothing  left  in  me!" 

"Fine!"  sighed  Phil.  "If  you're  empty 
— maybe  the  store  will  give  me  a  nickel 
back  on  you!" 

SUMMER  CONCERTS 

For  the  third  season  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  operas  will  be 
presented  at  Lewisohn  Stadium  at  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York.  Beginning 
on  June  24th,  they  will  be  broadcast  over 
the  Mutual  network,  on  a  schedule  to  be 
announced.  The  season  closes  on  August 
18th. 


GARDENIA 


A  BREATH  of  a  gorgeous  fragrance  that  seems 
to  crystallize  the  whole  sparkle  of  youthful  romance 
into  one  enchanting  moment.  FAOEN  Gardenia 
is  a  perfume  of  aristocratic  daintiness  yet  withal 
tantalizing  .  .  .  haunting.  Use  FAOEN  Gardenia 
and  he  conscious  of  hreath-catehing.  sophisticated 
hrilliance.  For  those  sparkling  occasions  when  you 
want  to  sparkle,  too!  Take  your  first  step  towards 
this  new  glamour  hy  stopping  in  at 
any  5  and  10  cent  store.  1  rial  size 


10c 


PARK  cTILFOBD 


FAOEN 
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CHARLOTTE  HENRY 

Appearing  in  Republic  Productions 

LOVELY  SKIN 

Hollywood  Face  Powder,  created  for  the  personal 
use  of  leading  stars  of  the  stage  and  screen,  con- 
tains an  ingredient  that  imparts  soft,  lustrous 
beauty  to  the  complexion.  This  marvelous  face 
powder  covers  the  skin  with  a  thin,  even  and  flaw- 
less film  of  beauty  so  unlike  old  fashioned  powder 
which  gives  that  "made  up"  look. 


HOLLYWOOD  MASK,  INC.  FREE1 
105  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111.  I  " 

Please  send  me  liberal  box  of  Hollywood  Face 
Powder  and  Free  Powder  Scoop.  I  enclose  10c  to 
help  cover  packaging  and  mailing. 

Name  

A  ddress  

City  State  


Check  your  shade:     □  Brunette   G  Naturelle   G  Sun-Tan 
Q  Peach       Q  Creole       Q  Blanche 


Holly  woo©  Face  Powder  at  5  and  10c 
Stores,  Drug  and  Department  Stores 


CREAM  DEODORANT 


for 
overcoming 

BODY 

r  ODORS. 

MORE  FOR  ^RB^°,NAEJ 

phys,c,ansPresc  ^^^M 


^Scratching 

III  Ri 


RELIEVE  Itching  <%  Insect  Bites 

Even  the  most  stubborn  itching  of  insect  bites, 
athlete's  foot,  hives,  scales,  eczema,  and  many  other 
skin  afflictions  quickly  yields  to  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Its  gentle  oils 
soothe  tne  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stain- 
less— dries  fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in- 
stantly. A  3oc  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — 
or  money  back.  Ask  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


Government 

*     JOBS!  * 


$1260  to  $2100  Year 

Men— Women  r  "franklin  TnstJtuTE-  " 

Get  ready  /    Dept.  L273.  Rochester,  N.  V. 

Immediately  J  81r8":  Rush  me  without  charge. 
■  mmeaiaTeiy        ^    ,.,    32.page   book   wlth    ll8t  of 

,.„,  «     "imy  U.   S.  Government'  nig  Pay 

"Ton  usSaily  cj5  Jobs.  12)  Tell  me  how  to  get  one 
sufficient.  <j   ot  these  jobs. 

Mail  Coo-  /   

pon  today  ' 

sure.  /  Address  
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Conductors  engaged  for  the  season  are 
Jose  Iturbi,  Willem  Van  Hoogstraten  and 
Alexander  Smallens,  who  have  conducted 
in  previous  seasons  at  the  stadium,  and 
one  who  has  not  conducted  there  before 
— the  English  maestro,  Paul  Kerby. 

Make  note  of  this  on  your  summer  lis- 
tening programs. 

BITS  ABOUT  BROADCASTERS 

Kenny  Baker,  lyric  tenor  of  Jack 
Benny's  Sunday  night  NBC  show,  was 
born  in  Monrovia,  California.  He  mar- 
ried his  high  school  sweetheart.  John 
Charles  Thomas  is  his  idol. 

Al  Bozvlly,  Ray  Noble's  vocalist  in 
CBS'  Refreshment  Time,  is  a  native  of 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa.  He  met  Ray 
in  London  and  has  been  with  him  for 
sez'en  years. 

Dick  Powell,  star  of  Hollywood  Hotel, 
likes  to  cook — ham  and  eggs.  He  spends 
most  of  his  leisure  time  playing  polo  or 
golf. 

Golf  also  is  the  current  hobby  of  Frank 
Munn,  featured  tenor  of  Lavender  and 
Old  Lace.  Frank's  pet  expression  is  "Take 
it  easy !" 

William  Daly,  conductor  of  the  Fire- 
stone Symphony  orchestra,  zvas  born  in 
Cincinnati,  of  a  theatrical  family. 


Harry  (Parkyakarkus)  Einstein  doesn't 
know  any  Greek!  He  is  six  feet  tall  and 
has  brown  eyes  and  black  hair  and  hails 
from  Boston.  He  is  Eddie  Cantor's 
"Greek"  stooge. 

Lucy  Monroe's  first  professional  job 
was  as  understudy  to  Grace  Moore  in 
Music  Box  Revue.  She  has  appeared  in 
Grand  Opera  and  now  is  featured  soprano 

of  Lavender  and  Old  Lace. 

Vivian  dclla  Chiesa  is  a  sports  fan.  She 
loves  zvatching  a  good  golf  or  polo  match, 
or  a  baseball  or  football  game. 

Armida's  last  name  is  Vendrell,  but 
she  never  uses  it  professionally.  She  was 
born  in  La  Colorado,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
After  several  movie  triumphs,  she  is  sing- 
ing on  the  Paris  Night  Life  program. 

Seventeen-year-old  Durelle  Alexander, 
singer  on  Paul  Whiteman's  program,  was 
born  in  Greenville,  Texas.  She's  five  feet 
tall  and  weighs  ninety-eight  pounds. 

Abe  Lyman  has  had  a  colorfid  career. 
As  a  boy,  he  sold  papers  from  three  in 
the  afternoon  till  seven  in  the  evening. 
Up  at  six  in  the  morning,  he  got  tickets 
to  baseball  games  by  cleaning  the  stands. 
Later  he  drove  a  taxicab  during  the  day 
and  played  the  drums  in  a  movie  house  at 
night.  His  musical  career  started  tzvelve 
years  ago,  as  a  drummer  in  a  small  Chi- 
cago cafe. 


Board  of  Review 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


46.  ED  WYNN  (NBC)  65.5 

Much  better  since  reuniting  with  Graham 
McSamcc. 

47.  CAMEL  CARAVAN    (CBS)..  ..65.1 

Recent  winner  of  our  Distinguished  Service 
Award. 

48.  VOX  POP,  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(NBC)   •.  -65.1 

Still  unusually  good,  with  the  questions  al- 
ways crisp  and  constructive. 

49.  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE  "THE 
POLITICAL  SITUATION  IN  WASHINGTON 
TONIGHT"   (CBS)   64.9 

The  approach  of  Election  Day  has  helped  iffl- 
mcnsely. 

50.  GANG  BUSTERS  (CBS)   64.8 

Phillips  Lord  provides  first-class  excitement. 

51  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE  DOG 
DRAMAS  (NBC)   •  ■  64.6 

Interesting  and  authentic  stories  of  canine 
heroes. 

52.  TODAY'S  CHILDREN  (NBC)  64.6 

The  younger  set. 

53.  THE  ATLANTIC  FAMILY  ON  TOUR 
(CBS)   64.5 

Hob  Hope,  Frank  Parker,  Honey  Chile  and 
lots  of  fun. 

54  THE  WORLD  DANCES — LUD  GLUSK- 
IN'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS)  64.0 

Major  Bowes  latest  opposition. 

55  ALEMITE  HALF  HOUR  WITH  HEIDT'S 
BRIGADIERS  (CBS)   63.9 

Horace  Hcidt  in  charge. 
56.  BOB   CROSBY    (CBS)  63.7 

Bing  should  be  proud  of  his  brother. 

57  LANNY  ROSS  PRESENTS  MAXWELL 
HOUSE  SHOW  BOAT   (NBC)  63.6 

They've  given  the  boat  a  new  coat  of  paint. 
58.  LADY  ESTHER  SERENADE  (NBC). 63.5 

"The  incomparable  strains  of  Wayne  Kings 
music.1' 

59  SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS 
(NBC)   ••••  633 

Gus  Van  leading  the  parade. 

60  CAVALCADE  OF  AMERICA  (CBS). 62.2 

Recreating  the  highlights  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. 


61.  KATE  SMITH   (CBS)  61.9 

Yours  for  good  cheer. 

62.  LAUGH    WITH    KEN    MURRAY  (CBS) 

.  .  .61.9 

Ken  is  excellent  and  it's  a  shame  the  same 
can't  be  said  about  his  gags. 

63.  HAMMERSTEIN'S  MUSIC  HALL  (NBC) 

.  .  .61.7 

Strolling  dcr.on  memory  lane. 

64.  VIC   AND   SADE   (NBC)  61.1 

This  program  would  have  more  listeners  if 

broadcast  in  the  cz'cning. 

65.  FOLIES  DE  PAREE  WITH  THE  HOW- 
ARDS (NBC)   60.8 

Willie  and  Eugene  Howard  and  Fifi  Dorsay._ 

Gay  and  lively. 

66.  MAJOR  BOWES'  ORIGINAL  AMATEUR 
HOUR  (NBC)   60.1 

Somehow  the  critics  refuse  to  be  enthusiastic} 

67.  MARY  MARLIN   (CBS)  60.! 

Radio  drama,   conscientiously  presented. 

68.  IRENE   RICH    (NBC)  60.' 

Former  screen  favorite  in  interesting  dramatic 

playlets. 

69.  TED  HUSING  AND  THE  CHARIOTEERS 
(CBS)  60.4 

Radio's  best  sports  announcer. 

70.  MUSICAL  REVERIES  WITH  STUART 
CHURCHILL  (CBS)   59.1 

Stuart    Churchill's    popularity  continues 
soar. 

71.  FIBBER    McGEE    AND    MOLLY  (NBC) 

.  .  .  5  9  JJ 

Tall  stories  made  funnier  by  Molly's  heckling, 

72.  THE  FLYING  RED  HORSE  TAVERN 
(CBS)   59.2 

Joan  Marsh  and  Walter  Woolf  King. 

73.  PRINCESS  PAT  PLAYERS   (NBC)    . 59.0 

Something  besides  music,  for  a  change. 

74.  MANHATTAN  M  E  R  R  Y  -  G  O  -  R  O  U  N  D 
(NBC)   57.3 

Rachel  Carlay  who  makes  you  think  of  Pant 

in  the  Spring. 

75.  ENO  CRIME  CLUES  (NBC)  56.9 

Exciting  tales  of  how  futile  crime  really  ifc 

(Continued  on  page  SO) 
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THOUSANDS  AMAZED  HOW 
NEW  3-WAY  TREATMENT 
INCREASES  WEIGHT 
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Shirley's  Health 
Comes  First 

(Continued  from  page  31) 


nights,    Mom   and   I.     They're  friends." 

"And  then  there  is  Mr.  Lionel  Barry- 
more  as  Scrooge.  Last  Christmas  when 
he  was  being  Scrooge  on  the  radio,  I 
hardly  ate  my  turkey  at  all  till  it  was 
cold.  Because  Scrooge  was  on  the  radio 
while  we  were  having  dinner  and  every- 
one at  the  table  was  talking  and  so  I  got 
excused  and  went  and  sat  right  close  to 
the  radio  and  listened  to  him." 

"Why,"  I  said,  "just  why  do  you  like 
the  others  so  well — Vic  and  Sade,  I  mean, 
and  Betty  and  Bob  .  .  .?" 

"Oh,  they're  just  my  friends,  like  I 
said,"  said  Shirley  affably.  "I  just  like 
to  hear  what  they've  been  doing." 

"Can  you  think  of  anything  else  you 
like  about  radio?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  Shirley  considered,  walking 
sort  of  edgewise  between  her  mother  and 
me,  "well,  Mother  and  I  sing  songs  quite 
often  when  we  are  driving  in  the  car,  or 
just  around  the  house,  you  know7.  And  I 
guess  we  wouldn't  know  so  many  songs 
if  we  didn't  hear  them  over  the  radio.  We 
learn  most  of  our  songs  that  way." 

"And  then,"  prompted  Mrs.  Temple, 
"the  radio  sometimes  helps  you,  Shirley, 
with  your  work,  you  know." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Shirley  with  that  en- 
thusiasm which  seems  to  bubble  a  shining 
freshet  through  every  word  that  she  says. 
"You  see,  I  have  to  sing  a  song  in  my 
new  picture.  It's  called  De  Gospel  Train. 
It's  a  negro  spirit-ual.  Last  night  some- 
one sang  it  over  the  radio  and  that  helped 
me  to  learn  it  very  well.  .  .  ." 

"Do  you,"  I  asked,  "like  sad  things  on 
the  radio?" 

"No,"  said  Shirley  promptly.  "They 
make  me  cry.  Like  last  Christmas.  Mom- 
mie  and  I  heard  a  boy  singing  a  sad  song. 
He  said  he  didn't  want  Santa  to  bring  him 
a  new  top  or  a  new  sled.  He  said  he  just 
wanted  Santa  to  bring  his  Mommie  back 
again.    That  made  me  cry." 

"Shirley  doesn't  like  to  cry,"  said  Mrs. 
Temple,  smiling  down  on  the  shining  curls. 
"She  almost  never  does." 

"Would  you,"  I  pursued,  "like  to  sing 
songs  on  the  radio  yourself,  Shirley?" 

"Yes,  I  would,"  said  Shirley,  hazel  eyes 
alight,  "and  I'd  like  to  do  plays,  too.  I 
did  say  some  words  en  the  radio  once." 

"Just  once,"  agreed  Mrs.  Temple.  "Shir- 
ley never  has  broadcast,  you  know,  that 
is,  with  the  single  exception  of  one  line 
she  spoke  when  the  studio  dedicated  the 
new  sound  stage  to  Will  Rogers,  some 
months  ago.  Do  you  remember  what  you 
said,  darling?" 

"Yes,"  said  Shirley,  promptly,  "I  said : 
'I  love  Mr.  Rogers,  too.'  And  I  do!  He 
used  to  call  me  his  bohnnk!" 

We  had  reached  the  cottage  dressing- 
room.  A  duck  of  a  cottage  which  looks 
as  though  it  w-ere  miles  out  in  the  heart 
of  the  country.  New  flowers  had  been 
planted  in  the  garden  in  the  back — pansies, 
which  are  Shirley's  "very  favorite  flower." 
A  rope  swing  swayed  under  an  old  tree. 
Bunnies  nibbled  in  their  hutches.  Shirley 
showed  me  one  of  her  latest  toys — a  car. 


I  by  professional  models 


Gains  of  10  to  25  pounds 
in  a  few  weeks,  reported 

DON'T  think  you're  "born"  to  be  skinny  and  friend- 
less. Thousands  of  men  and  women  with  this 
new,  easy  treatment  have  gained  pounds  of  solid, 
normally  attractive  flesh  —  in  just  a  few  weeks! 

Not  only  has  this  new  3-way  discovery  quickly 
brought  normally  good-looking  pounds,  but  also  nat- 
urally clear  skin,  freedom  from  miserable  indiges- 
tion and  constipation,  new  pep  and  popularity. 

Scientists  recently  discovered  that  thousands  of 
people  are  thin  and  rundown  for  the  single  reason 
that  they  do  not  get  enough  digestion-strengthening 
Vitamin  B  and  blood-enriching  iron  in  their  daily 
food.  Now  the  richest  known  source  of  body-building 
Vitamin  B  is  cultured  ale  yeast.  By  a  new  process 
the  finest  imported  cultured  ale  yeast  is  now  con- 
centrated 7  times,  making  it  7  times  more  powerful. 
Then  it  is  combined  with  3  kinds  of  iron  in  pleasant 
little  tablets  known  as  Ironized  Yeast  tablets. 

If  you,  too,  need  these  vital  elements  to  build  you 
up,  get  these  new  triple-acting  Ironized  Yeast  tab- 
lets from  your  druggist  today.  Then  day  after  day 
as  you  take  them,  watch  fiat  chest  develop  and 
skinny  limbs  round  to  natural  attractiveness.  Con- 
stipation and  indigestion  from  the  same  cause  vanish, 
skin  clears  to  normal  beauty  —  you're  an  entirely 
new  person. 

Money-back  guarantee 

No  matter  how  skinny  and  rundown  you  may  be.  try  these  new 
Ironized  Yeast  tablets  just  a  short  time,  and  note  the  marvelous 
change.  See  if  they  don't  build  you  up  in  just  a  few  weeks,  as 
they  have  thousands  of  others.  If  not  delighted  with  the  results  of 
the  very  first  package,  your  money  back  instantly. 

Special  FREE  offer! 

To  start  you  building  up  your  health  right  away,  we  make  this 
absolutely  FREE  offer.  Purchase  a  package  of  Ironized  Yeast  tablets 
at  once,  cut  out  seal  on  box  and  mail  it  to  us  with  a  clipping 

of  this  paragraph. 
We  will  send  you  a 
fascinating  new  book 
on  health.  "New  Facts 
About  Your  Body." 
Remember,  results 
with  the  very  first 
package  —  or  your 
money  refunded.  Sold 
by  all  good  druggists. 
Ironized  Yeast  Com- 
H  pany.  Inc..  Bept.  38. 
J&^.J^V  Atlanta.  Ga. 
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There  are  many  flattering  ways  to 
crrange  your  hair  with  Hollywood 
Rapid  Dry  Curlers.  Will  you  have 
tight  little  curls  that  fit  close  to  your 
head... or  soft  loose  ones  to  form 
a  halo?  Will  you  have  many  curls 
...  or  just  a  few?  Whatever  style  of 
curl  you  select  can  be  yours  easily, 
quickly,  right  at  home... with  the 
"Curler  used  by  the  Stars." 


Nome  

Address- 
City  


HOLLYWOOD  CURLER 

Box  800P,  Hollywood,  Col 

Please  send  FREE  Hollywood  Curler  i 
booklet  of  smart  Hollywood  Hair  Styles. 


3  for  10c  AT  5c  AND  10c  STORES  -  NOTION  COUNTERS 


COLOR  YOUR  HAIR  jggg; 

WAY 


Shampoo  and  color  your  hairat  the  same  time, 
any  Bhade  with  SHAMPO-KOLOR.  Can't  fade 
colore  roots*  leaves  hair  soft,  natural;  permit! 
perm,  wave.  Free  Book.  Monsieur  Valllgny,  Dpt.19-A.254  W.  31  St, N.Y. 


HAPPY  RELIEF 
FROM  PAINFUL 
BACKACHE 

Caused  by  Tired  Kidneys 

Many  of  those  gnawing,  nagging,  painful  back- 
aches people  blame  on  colds  or  strains  are  often 
caused  by  tired  kidneys  —  and  may  be  relieved 
when  treated  in  the  right  way. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  Nature's  chief  ways  of 
taking  acids  and  wastes  out  of  the  blood.  A  healthy 
person  should  pass  about  3  pints  a  day  and  so 
get  rid  of  more  than  3  pounds  of  waste  matter. 

If  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  don't 
work  well,  this  waste  stays  in  the  body  and  may 
become  poisonous.  It  may  start  nagging  back- 
aches, leg  pains,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  getting 
up  nights,  swelling,  puffiness  under  the  eyes, 
headaches  and  dizziness.  Don't  let  it  lay  you  up. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Doan's  Pills  —  used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  40  years.  Thry 
give  happy  relief  and  will  help  to  flush  out  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes.  Get  Doan's  Pills. 


REMOVES  HAIR 


PERFUMED 

X-BaZIN 

CREAM  or  POWDER 


Simply  apply  -  wash  off. 
Giant  SizeTube  or  Powder 
never  costs  more  than  .  . 


50C  Sm.N.rJQc 

ALL  DRUC     DEPT.  STORES  —  TEN  CENT  STORES 


a  real  long  white  streamlined  car. 

"A  friend  of  Bill  Robinson's  sent  it  to 
her,"  explained  Mrs.  Temple.  "And  Shir- 
ley drives  the  car  herself,  around  the  safe 
back  lot  of  the  studio." 

She  asked  if  she  might  drive  it  for  a 
few  minutes  now.  And  off  she  went,  per- 
mission given,  accompanied  by  a  group  of 
studio  friends. 

"Shirley  gets  a  great  deal  from  radio, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,"  her  mother  told  me. 
"She  really  did  learn  to  dance  to  radio 
music.  We  have,  of  course,  innumerable 
radio  offers  for  Shirley.  In  another  year 
or  so  radio  will  be  inevitable,  I  am  sure. 
But  not  quite  yet.  We  really  cannot  allow 
Shirley  now  to  do  anything  more  than 
she  is  doing." 

I  knew  about  some  of  those  radio  of- 
fers, I  knew  that  some  of  them  had  run 
into  five  figures.  I  knew  that  Shirley 
is  rated,  next  only  to  Bing  Crosby,  as 
the  most  valuable  'song  plugger"  in  the 
business. 

"We  do  feel,  now,"  Mrs.  Temple  was 
saying,  "that  radio  would  be  too  much 
for  the  child.  What  with  her  lines  to 
learn  for  four  pictures  a  year,  her  school 
work,  which  she  does  with  her  teacher 
on  the  set  and  takes  very  seriously,  her 
fittings  and  photographs  and  the  time  she 
must  have  for  rest  and  play  and  meals — 
well,  if  she  had  to  prepare  a  broadcast 
every  week,  learn  new  songs  and  new  lines 
or  even  brush  up  on  some  of  her  pictures 
to  present  them  over  a  new  medium — it 
would  tax  her  far  too  severely.  And  she 
couldn't  read  her  lines,  you  see.  She 
would  have  to  memorize  them.  She  can 
read  a  little  but  not  well  enough  for  broad- 
casting. In  another  year  or  so  she  will 
be  able  to  read  and  that  will  make  it  easier. 

"I  know  that  she  would  enjoy  broad- 
casting, as  she  enjoys  everything  she  does. 
You  will  know  that  she  would  enjoy  it, 
too,  when  you  see  her  in  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl.  For  it  is,  really,  a  radio  picture. 
And  Shirley  is  shown  singing  over  the 
air.  She  seemed  to  take  to  the  mike  as 
naturally  as  to  dancing  and  the  camera. 

There  are  two  reasons,  actually,  why 
Shirley  is  not  on  the  air.  One  is  that  her 
studio  contract  forbids  her  to  do  radio. 
The  other  is  safeguarding  her  health. 

Most  of  the  studios  place  most  of  their 
stars  under  contracts  absolutely  forbidding 
them  to  accept  any  radio  contracts  what- 
soever. It  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  enmity 
between  two  great  and  rival  mediums. 
For  the  screen  producers  feel,  I  under- 
stand, that  if  screen  stars  can  be  heard 
over  the  air,  fans  will  remain  away  from 
the  theatres  and  the  Box  Office  will  suffer 
accordingly.  Maybe.  But  in  any  event 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  pictures  and 
radio  will  be  wed — in  television. 

I  know,  then,  that  the  studio  forbids 
Shirley  to  broadcast,  to  make  personal 
appearances,  to  appear  in  news  reels.  She 
is  to  be  kept,  exclusively,  a  picture  per- 
sonality. 

Within  recent  months  here  are  a  few  of 
the  requests  which  have  been  made  of 
Shirley-agcd-seven :  She  has  been  asked 
to  act  as  Queen  of  a  county  Fair,  to  ad- 
dress 10,000  children  in  a  public  park,  to 
open  a  Flower  Show,  to  appear  before 
Women's  Clubs,  Breakfast  Clubs,  dealers' 
conventions ;  to  be  photographed  with  new 
refrigerators,  tractors,  railway  trains, 
crates  of  lettuce,  groups  of  distinguished 


visitors  to  Southern  California.  She  has 
been  requested  to  appear  at  the  Century 
of  Progress  Exposition  (private  car  and 
personnel  to  be  placed  at  her  service). 
She  has  been  sought  for  a  great  Relief 
Drive.  She  was  asked  to  open  the  State 
Fair  at  Sacramento,  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Fair  at  Pomona.  She  has  had 
offers  beyond  counting  for  personal  ap- 
pearances in  theatres  in  New  York  and 
all  other  cities,  large  and  small.  And  the 
offers  from  radio  alone  would  have  placed 
her  in  such  high  financial  brackets  as 
would  have  boomeranged  and  rendered 
her  income  less  rather  than  more. 

Shirley  should  have  been  the  Quints  she 
so  adores !  And  even  then  there  wouldn't 
have  been  one-tenth  enough  of  her  to  go 
around  ?  It  is  an  amazing,  it  is  rather  a 
pathetic  psychological  commentary,  really, 
the  way  the  whole  world  bares  its  child- 
hungry  heart,  reaches  out  its  eager  hands 
for  this  small  child  of  seven. 

I  said  to  Shirley's  wise  and  quiet 
mother:  "How  do  you  do  it?  I'll  never 
understand !  All  of  the  flattery,  the  at- 
tention, the  millions  of  gifts.  .  .  . 

But  as  I  said  'millions  of  gifts'  I  re- 
membered something — a  little  something 
which  did  make  me  understand.  I  had 
taken  my  own  little  boy  to  Shirley's  birth- 
day party  last  April.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  Shirley  merrily  engaged  in 
throwing  accurate  spit-balls  at  one  of  her 
little  boy  guests.  Her  mother's  watchful 
eye  saw  her,  too.  And  instantly  small 
Shirley  was  led  from  the  table  and  one 
plump  hand  firmly  rapped.  I  liked  Shirley 
all  the  better  for  those  delightfully  nor- 
mal spitballs !  I  liked  Shirley's  mother 
the  better  for  that  maternal  discipline. 

"I  think,"  Mrs.  Temple  was  saying.  "1 
think  the  explanation  is — Shirley  herself. 
It  is  honestly  true  that  she  just  doesn't 
spoil.  I  don't  believe  that  she  could  be 
spoiled.  I  never  have  had  to  spank  her. 
I  never  have  had  to  punish  her  in  any 
way.  Oh,  once  in  a  while  a  little  paddy- 
whack and  a  'run  along,  now,  no  more 
of  that!" — and  that  is  all,  ever.  I  can 
always  reason  with  Shirley. 

"Perhaps,  too,  the  fact  that  our  home 
life  never  has  changed  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Shirley  never  has  had 
a  nurse.  She  hasn't  now.  I  always  have 
washed  and  curled  her  hair,  dressed  and 
undressed  her,  washed  her  hands  and  face, 
heard  her  prayers.  I  still  do.  Her  Daddy 
always  gave  her  her  evening  bath,  everj 
since  she  was  a  tiny  baby.  He  still  does. 
He  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world.  Andj 
after  her  bath  he  always  reads  her  her[ 
bedtime  story.  He  wouldn't  allow  anything 
on  earth  to  interfere  with  that.  And 
then,  when  she  is  all  tucked  in  and  the 
lights  ready  to  be  put  out,  I  come  in  and 
go  over  her  lines  for  the  next  day  with 
her.  She  repeats  them,  half  drowsily,  and 
they  stay  fixed  in  her  mind. 

"Her  brothers  adore  her,  of  course,  thejil 
always  have — ever  since  her  babyhood., 
They  roughhouse  with  her  and  play  games 
with  her  as  any  older  brothers  would  do 
with  any  little  sister.  And  now  and  then 
George  will  say  :  'Say,  she's  getting  kind 
of  sassy,  isn't  she?'  Shirley  isn't  a  star 
at  home,"  said  Mrs.  Temple  softly.  "She 
is  just  our  little  girl. 

"She  really,''  said  this  wise  and  word 
derful  mother,  "has  a  beautiful  disposiJ 
tion.    Much  better,"  laughed  Mrs.  Temple, 
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"than  /  have.  I  am  inclined  to  be  moody. 
Shirley  is  not.  She  never  sulks.  She 
never  pouts.  She  hasn't  a  nerve  in  her 
body.  She  isn't  afraid  of  anything.  She 
doesn't  have  an  extremely  large  appetite, 
but  what  she  eats  she  assimilates.  She 
takes  after  my  younger  son  with  her  slow 
eating.  Why,  when  he  was  just  a  little 
fellow,  I  remember  that  I  would  have  all 
the  beds  made  and  most  of  the  dishes  done 
before  he  had  finished  half  his  breakfast!" 

And  that  last  remark,  so  unselfcon- 
sciously made,  lovably  characterizes  Mrs. 
Temple  to  me.  So  many  women,  in  a 
similar  position,  would  have  found  it  con- 
venient to  forget  that  they  ever  had  made 
a  bed  or  washed  a  dish !  For  millions 
must  have  poured  into  the  Temple  coffers 
in  the  past  couple  of  years.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  incredibly  fantastic  stories  in 
the  world.  Think  of  it,  this  simple,  nor- 
mal American  family  living  a  pleasant 
routine  life  in  a  modest  house  on  a  modest 
street  on  a  modest  income.  Just  every- 
day folks,  with  two  nice,  lively  young- 
sters. And  then — when  they  might  well 
have  believed  that  life  had  settled  into  its 
fixed  pattern,  then — Shirley!  With  the 
riches  of  the  motion  picture  industry,  the 
proffered  riches  of  radio,  an  almost  incal- 
culable income  from  Shirley  Temple  dolls 
and  dresses  and  books  and  toys  and  dear- 
knows-what-all   in   her   wondrous   wake ! 

"I  do  know,"  Mrs.  Temple  was  saying, 
"that  Shirley  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
conscious  of  herself,  of  her  looks.  I 
believe  that  the  whole  secret  of  her  natur- 
alness is  that  she  just  never  thinks  of 
herself.  She  never  looks  in  a  mirror. 
She  never  asks  what  dress  she  is  going  to 
wear.  She  is  aware,  of  course,  that  she 
attracts  attention.  I  have  explained  it  to 
her  by  telling  her  that  she  loves  to  look 
at  a  cuddly  kitten  or  bunny  because  they 
amuse  her  and  she  loves  them — and  in 
the  same  loving,  amused  way  people  love 
to  look  at  her.  I  explain  the  thousands  of 
gifts  she  receives  in  the  same  way.  I 
tell  her  that  more  people  see  her  because 
she  is  in  pictures,  that's  all.  I  know  that 
she  has  an  instinctive  desire  to  be  as 
inconspicuous  as  possible. 

"She  is  happy  and  that  is  the  answer 
to  everything.  She  has  no  sophisticated 
tastes.  She  would  rather  color  with 
crayons  and  be  read  to  than  to  do  any- 
thing else  at  all.  She  had  her  very  first 
ice-cream  soda  the  other  day  and  she  was 
as  excited  as  a  child  would  be  over  the 
most  elaborate  treat. 

"She  feels  that  her  work  in  pictures  is 
play,  make-believe.  And  she  is  happy 
playing  make-believe,  much  as  a  little  girl 
would  be  happy  who  had  a  huge,  richly 
stocked  attic  to  rummage  in,  to  find  dress- 
up  clothes  in  and  then  to  have  enchanting 
people  materialize  to  play  with  her.  The 
studio  is  Shirley's  attic. 

"I  think  she  would  feel  the  same  about 
broadcasting.  I  know  that  she  would 
love  to  sing  songs  and  do  scenes  from  her 
plays  over  the  air.  I  shouldn't  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  Shirley's  future  on  the 
air  would  be  mostly  that — doing  scenes 
from  her  pictures.  And  it  must  come,  of 
course,  for  Shirley,"  said  Mrs.  Temple, 
beckoning  Shirley  to  park  her  car,  "not 
now,  but  someday  .  .  .  soon." 

"Tell  them,"  said  Shirley,  as  we  said 
goodbye,  "tell  them,  when  you  write,  that 
I  send  my  love.  .  .  ." 


FIVE  LITTLE  WOMEN! 

The  first  complete  baby  book  of  the  five  famous  little  women 
is  now  on  sale  at  all  newsstands. 

In  this  picture  album  of  the  Dionne  Quintuplets  you  can  read 
the  whole  story  of  their  first  two  years  .  .  .  the  most  enter- 
taining reading  of  the  year. 

There  are  pictures  on  every  page  .  .  .  pictures  of  these  five 
glorious  children  who  are  destined  to  become  the  sweet- 
hearts of  the  world. 

Don't  miss  this  chance  to  enjoy  the  complete  picture  record 
of  these  happy  little  girls. 


DIONNE  QUINTUPLETS 

Pictuie  -Oil, 
At  All  Newsstands 
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To  keep  that  "just  bathed" 
sweetness  all  day  long  .  .  for 
cool,  refreshing  slumbers  .  .  . 
use  the  superlatively  fine 


SWIM  PROOF— Never  Runs  or  Fades 

Indelible  Darkener  for  Eyelashes  and  Brows.  (Ideal 
Darkener  for  Mustaches.)  One  application  lasts  4  to  5 
weeks.  $1  at  Drug,  Dept.  Stores.  Send  25c  for  Trial  Size. 


Addrru    

"PARK-EYES",  Dept.  32H  412  Orleans  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

BROWN  BLONDES 

WANT 

GOLDEN 

HAIR? 

Shampoo-Rinse 
Washes  Hair 
2  to  4 
Shades  Lighter 

WHAT  girl  with  dull,  brownish  hair 
wouldn't  give  a  fortune  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  gloriously  radiant,  golden  hair? 
Any  girl,  of  course.  But  now,  thanks  to 
Blondex,  the  unique  shampoo-rinse,  the 
drabbest,  most  faded  hair  can  be  made 
to  gleam  with  gold  for  just  a  few  cents. 
If  you  want  golden  hair,  try  Blondex  to- 
day. One  shampoo  with  Blondex  will  wash 
your  hair  2  to  4  shades  lighter.  And  safely, 
too,  for  Blondex  is  not  a  harsh  bleach 
or  dye.  Start  today  with  Blondex.  Bring 
back  the  golden  beauty  of  childhood.  Be 
a  true,  alluring  golden  blonde.  Get  Blon- 
dex at  any  drug  or  department  store. 


BLONDEX 


THE  IIONDE  HAIR 
SHAMPOO-RINSE 


The  Radio  Hostess  Presents 
Julia  Sanderson  and  Frank  Crumit 


(Continued  from  page  11) 


live  in  a  New  York  hotel.  But  'home,' 
you  know,  "is  where  the  heart  is'  and  that's 
Springfield  for  Frank  and  for  me." 

It  must  be  a  lovely  spot,  indeed,  from 
the  description  and  the  pictures  they  gave 
me.  It  is  there  that  they  dispense  the 
hospitality  for  which  they  are  so  famous, 
the  Crumits'  reputation  as  host  and  host- 
ess being  second  to  none.  Moreover,  they 
number  among  their  enthusiastic  guests, 
particularly  during  the  summer,  many  peo- 
ple of  the  stage  and  screen  as  well  as  those 
in  the  radio  game.  For  both  Frank 
Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson  originally  were 
stars  in  musical  comedies,  you  know,  and 
even  though  they  have  completely  deserted 
the  stage  for  the  air-waves,  their  friends 
from  the  theatre  are  legion.  Mr.  Crumit's 
continued  popularity  among  fellow  thes- 
pians  is  further  proved  by  the  title  he 
holds  of  Shepherd  of  the  Lambs — that 
most  famous  of  actors'  clubs.  Many's  the 
member  of  this  club  who  has  enjoyed  the 
friendly  hospitality  of  Dunrovin  and  the 
delicious  foods  served  there! 

"Summer  visitors  this  year  will  find  that 
we  are  specializing  in  salads,"  Miss  San- 
derson informed  me,  while  Frank  went  on 
rehearsing  with  the  orchestra.  "We've 
taken  up  salads  and  bicycling  in  a  big  way," 
she  continued,  "and  both  for  the  same  pur- 
pose— getting  thin." 

"Getting  thin?"  I  echoed  in  some  sur- 
prise, surveying  Miss  Sanderson's  svelte 
figure  and  the  daintiest  feet  and  ankles  I 
have  seen  in  many  a  day. 

"Well,  staying  thin,  then,  if  you  prefer," 
laughed  Julia,  "although  with  our  appetites 
and  love  for  sweets,  either  is  difficult 
enough.  Frank  finds  it  especially  hard  and 
our  cook  makes  it  none  the  easier  for  us 
by  tempting  us  with  the  most  divine  con- 
coctions imaginable.  Finally  I  hit  on  what 
I  think  is  a  great  little  scheme." 

"What  is  that?"  I  inquired  with  justi- 
fiable curiosity. 

"Extra-Special  Salads,"  she  replied  with 
conviction  "Not  just  any  old  bowl  of 
lettuce  with  a  tepid,  flat  French  dressing, 
but  combinations  and  molds  that  would 
make  the  salad  course  more  like  a  treat 
and  less  like  a  penance.  This  fulfils  a 
double  purpose ;  it  makes  us  more  enthus- 
iastic over  the  things  we  should  eat  and 
less  anxious  for  those  we  shouldn't  have; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  keeps  our  cook 
busy  so  that  she  is  less  likely  to  make 
up  rich  pastries  and  other  fattening  foods 
with  which  to  tempt  us." 

One  thing  Miss  Sanderson  believes,  I 
learned,  is  that  if  you  want  to  serve  salads 
that  men  will  enjoy,  you  must  not  serve 
sweet  salads  heavily  disguised  under  a 
thick  coat  of  whipped  cream  with  a  topping 
of  nuts  and  maraschino  cherries. 

"Frank  would  scream  at  the  sight  of 
one !"  Julia  vowed.  "And  demand  a  steak 
smothered  in  butter  and  onions,  rich  bis- 
cuits, french  fried  potatoes  and  cherry 
pie  on  the  spot!  But  if  the  salad  is  sub- 
stantial, well  seasoned  and  attractively 
served,  if  the  dressing  that  accompanies  it 
is  flavorsome  and  the  supply  generous, 
then  he  will  go  along  meekly  counting  out 


his  calories  and  pedaling  out  his  bicycle 
miles." 

Miss  Sanderson  was  very  glad  to  suggest 
a  couple  of  salads  such  as  her  Frank — and 
most  men — would  enjoy.  Both  salads,  as 
it  happens,  are  molded  ones,  "because  they 
make  such  an  attractive  appearance  when 
turned  out  on  to  a  lovely  platter  with  a 
border  of  lettuce  leaves,  sliced  tomatoes, 
baby  beets,  (the  canned  variety)  and  cold 
cuts,"  said  Julia. 

Miss  Sanderson  feels  that  almost  every- 
one has  a  long  list  of  the  more  usual  salad 
combinations  of  her  own,  but  she  believes 
that  these  two  molded  salad  recipes  fol- 
lowed by  her  cook  are  in  a  class  by  them- 
selves. I,  too,  have  tried  out  her  recipes 
and  I  am  now  as  enthusiastic  as  are  the 
Crumits.  With  a  round  "ring  mold"  (you 
can  get  one  in  aluminum,  nowadays,  for  as 
little  as  20?)  and  a  few  simple  ingredients, 
you,  too,  can  make  a  salad  that  looks  as 
tempting  and  professional  as  the  one  pic- 
tured on  the  first  page  of  this  article.  On 
that  same  page  you  also  will  find  a  con- 
venient coupon  that  will  bring  you  a  free 
copy  of  this  month's  Radio  Hostess  leaf- 
let, which  contains  such  clearly  explained 
directions  for  making  this  salad  that  you, 
too,  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  real  Dun- 
rovin effect. 

The  other  Crumit  salad,  which  I  did 
not  have  pictured  for  you,  is  a  vegetable 
one.  But,  as  Miss  Sanderson  suggested, 
this  is  an  "extra-special"  salad,  too,  for  it 
has  a  flavor  that  men  will  cheer  over.  And 
when  you  can  make  a  man  cheer  over  a 
salad,  sister,  you're  a  cook !  The  recipe — 
also  in  the  leaflet — will  give  you  a  chance 
to  prove  whether  or  not  I'm  right ! 

But  I'm  not  going  to  be  content  with 
giving  you  just  salad  recipes  this  month, 
for  the  Crumits  occasionally  "splurge," 
they  admit,  so  why  shouldn't  we?  Salads 
for  health,  yes — even  salads  for  enjoyment. 
But  the  most  devoted  and  consistent  diet 
fans  must  have  a  treat  once  in  a  while— 
a  sort  of  holiday  from  vitamin  and  calorie 
consciousness !  And  for  such  rare  but 
happy  occasions  I  can  imagine  nothing 
more  tempting  than  two  treats  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Crumit,  with  an  even  broader  grin 
than  usual  on  his  constantly  beaming  coun- 
tenance. 

"There  is  practically  nothing  I  don't  like 
in  the  food  line — too  well,  alas  I"  he  de- 
clared when,  the  rehearsal  being  over,  I 
questioned  him  personally  on  his  food  pref- 
erences. "But  if  I  must  declare  myself, 
I'd  place  Popovers  and  Cherry  Pie  at  the 
top  of  the  list.  Cherry  Pie,  in  my  opinion, 
has  all  other  pies  beaten  by  a  mile  as  a 
summer  dessert.  And  Popovers  !  Hot  and 
brown  and  hollow !  Get  Julia  to  tell  you 
a  clever  Party  Popovcr  stunt  she  in- 
vented." 

Well,  Julia  did.  and  I  claim  it's  a  wow ! 
You  make  your  popovers  smaller  than 
usual,  split  them  when  they  are  done  and 
insert  a  tasty  filling.  Serve  immediately 
as  a  cocktail  accompaniment,  or  with  tea, 
or  as  a  buffet  supper  treat.  As  an  Ameri- 
canized version  of  the  popular  Russian 
Pirojikis      {pronounced  pe-roosh-kecs). 
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RADIO  STARS 


One  of  the  three  co-holders  of  the  coveted  title,  Miss 
Radio  of  1936,  Helen  Marshall,  lovely  soprano  singer, 
is   as   beautiful   to   look   at   as  she   is  to   listen  to. 


these  "Party  Popovers"  are  bound  to  make 
a  hit  with  your  guests.  You'll  find  the 
recipe  in  the  Hostess  leaflet.  Serve  them 
with  one  of  the  Sanderson  Salads — Roque- 
fort Mousse  or  Ango-Vegetable — follow 
this  course  with  Frank  Crumit's  fa- 
vorite dessert,  Cherry  Pie  (also  in  the 
leaflet)  and  your  reputation  as  a  hostess- 
who-knows-what's-what  will  be  made  for 
all  time ! 

You  already  know  that  all  you  have  to 
do  to  get  copies  of  these  recipes  is  to  send 
in  the  coupon.  But  I  have  still  another 
treat  in  store  for  you  this  month — a  sum- 
mer special  that  you  would  be  wise  to 
take  advantage  of.  As  it  happens,  we  still 
have  on  hand  a  few  copies  each  of  several 
of  the  recipe  leaflets  we  have  offered  during 
previous  months.  Those  of  which  we  still 
have  a  small  supply  are  listed  on  the  cou- 
pon. Check  off.  one  or  two  of  those  you 
would  like  to  have,  together  with  this 
month's  Julia  Sanderson-Frank  Crumit 
recipes.  By  so  doing  you  will  receive  three 
leaflets  instead  of  one — and  all  of  them 
free,  as  always !  This  offer  is  open  to 
everyone  as  long  as  our  supply  lasts.  So 
if  you  act  promptly  here's  your  chance  to 
get  some  of  the  leaflets  you  may  have 
missed,  together  with  directions  for  fixing 
the  favorite  foods  of  this  month's  guest 
stars. 

By  the  way,  you'll  find  that  either  of 
the  two  salad  dressing  recipes  given  be- 


low will  add  zest  to  your  Julia  Sanderson 
salads.  So  be  sure  and  cut  them  out  or 
copy  them  down  so  that  you  will  have 
them  handy  when  your  recipe  leaflet 
reaches  you. 

1-2-3  FRENCH  DRESSING 

(for  economy  of  time  and  ingredients) 

1  teaspoon  salt 

3  teaspoons  sugar 

2  teaspoons  paprika 
1  cup  vegetable  oil 

V3  cup  vinegar 

1 —  Mix  dry  ingredients. 

2 —  Add  oil  and  beat  together  thoroughly. 

3 —  Add  vinegar,  beat  slowly  until  well 
mixed. 

"QUICKIE"  DRESSING 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  teaspoons  sugar 

2  pinches  white  pepper 
l/>  teaspoon  paprika 
2  tablespoons  white  vinegar 
1  egg  yolk 

4  tablespoons  olive  oil 

Mix  salt,  sugar,  pepper  and  paprika.  Add 
vinegar.  When  thoroughly  blended  beat 
this  mixture  into  well  beaten  egg  yolk. 
Add  olive  oil,  blend  together  thoroughly. 
A  little  sugar  may  be  added  to  dry  in- 
gredients if  desired. 


i*j)(llKK53SK)0=  VEMABLE, 
POPULAR.  YOUNG    FILM  STAR.,  SAYS,  "'GET 
THE    SHREDDED    WHEAT   HABIT.  IT'S  DE- 
LICIOUS1." IT'S  FIR.ST  CHOICE   OF  MILLIONS 
 AN 0  GAINING   NEW  CUSTOMERS  EVERY  DAY 


(*>□  mm® 


MARDEE  HOFF.  NEW  YORK'S 
MOST  PERFECT  MODEL, SAYS, 
'JUST  GIVE  ME  PLENTY  OF 
FRESH  AIR  ANO  EXERCISE 
AND  MY  DAILY  BREAKFAST 
OF  SHREDDED  WHEAT.  THAfi 
THE  WAY   I  KEEP  FIT  J'' 
AND  MILLIONS  OF  EN- 
THUSIASTIC SHREDDED 
WHEAT  FANS  AGREE 
WITH    H  ER  .' 


SCIENTISTS  REPORT 
•WHOLE  WHEAT  CON- 
TAINS  AN  EXCELLENT 
BALANCE   OF  VITAMIN*, 
CARBOHYDRATES,  MIN- 
ERAL i  ALTS  ANO  PRO- 
TEINS." THESE  ARE 
THE  FOOD  ESSENTIALS 
THAT   HELP  KEEP 
YOU  ACTIVE  ANO  MEN- 
TALLY   ALERT.  ANO 
SHREDDED  WHEAT 
IS  IOO%  WHOLE 
W  H  EAT  I 


Ask  for  the  package  showing  the  picture 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  red  N.  B.C.  Seal 


|A  Product  of  National  Biscuit  Company, 
fSS] bakers  of  Ritz,  Uneeda  Biscuit  and  other 
'famous  varieties! 
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You  can't  expect  to  have  a  peaches-and- 
cream  complexion  unless  you  maintain 
regular  habits  of  elimination. 

Don't  let  more  than  one  day  go  by  without 
coming  to  Nature's  aid  with  a  beauty  laxative. 

Olive  Tablets  are  mild  and  gentle  and 
non-habit-forming.  They  bring  about  the 
desired  result  promptly. 

Accumulated  body  waste  is  an  enemy  of 
health  and  beauty.  Get  rid  of  stored-up 
poisons  quickly  by  taking  a  beauty  laxative. 

Three  sizes,        50t,  60{.  All  druggists. 


_        DR.  EDWARDS' 

Olive  tablets 


LAXATIVE 


Another  Hollywood  favorite, 

Joan  Marsh 

has  joined  the  Radio  Ranks. 
Read  her  story  in  September 
RADIO  STARS 


A  CORN 

IS  LIKE  A  TACK  IN  YOUR 

TOE 


DON'T  PARE  A  CORN 

Remove  it  Root*  and  All 

MILLIONSwho  used  tocutandparetheir  corns 
—  giving  only  temporary  relief  —  are  now 
using  a  new  scientific  method  that  quickly,  safely 
gets  rid  of  entire  corn  ROOT*  AND  ALL.  Blue- 
Jay,  the  new  scientifically  medicated  plaster,  stops 
the  pain  instantly —  and  in  three  days  the  whole 
corn  lifts  out  root  and  all. 

Blue-Jay  is  tiny,  invisible,  easy  to  use.  Made 
with  Wet-Pruf  adhesive.  Can't  stick  to  stockings. 
Get  a  box  today.  25c  for  package  of  6. 


BLUE- JAY 

Bauer  &  Block  Scientific 

CORN  PLASTER 


Board  of  Review 

(Continued  from  page  74) 


*A  plug  of  dead  cells  root-like  in  form  and  position.  If 
left  may  serve  as  focal  point  for  renewed  development 
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76.  FRANK  FAY  (NBC)  56.9 

The  humor  drags  in  spots,  but  Frank  has  his 

folhwing. 

77.  CAPT.  TIM'S  ADVENTURE  STORIES 
(NBC)   56.3 

Even  the  most  prosaic  postage  stamp  has  an 
interesting  story. 

78.  PICK  AND  PAT  (CBS)  55.3 

Even  the  oldest  of  gags  sound  fresh  coming 
from  this  blackface  team. 

79.  UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC) 

.  .  .54.7 

Rural  rollicking. 

80.  EDGAR  GUEST  IN  WELCOME  VALLEY 
(NBC)   54.4 

The  world's  richest  poet. 

81.  ROMANCE    OF    HELEN    TRENT  (CBS) 

.  .  .54.0 

For  the  feminine  fans. 

82.  THE   O'NEILLS    (NBC)  53.7 

The  Goldbergs  in  disguise. 

83.  BROADWAY    VARIETIES    (CBS) .  .  .53.5 

Oscar  Shaw  and  Carmela  Ponsellc. 

84.  LUM   'N'   ABNER    (NBC)  52.9 

Sly  humor  in  the  Pine  Ridge  manner. 

85.  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE    (NBC)... 52.9 

Solace  for  the  troubled  heart. 


86.  GOGO   DE    LYS    (CBS)  52.6 

Gogo's  grand. 

87.  LITTLE  ORPHAN   ANNIE    (NBC).. 52.6 

Bedtime  stories  for  the  kiddies. 

88.  JUST  PLAIN  BILL   (CBS)  50.0 

Common  sense  dramatics. 

89.  VAUGHN  DE  LEATH   (NBC)  50.0 

Long  a  favorite. 

90.  BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CENTURY 
(CBS)   49.8 

It  gets  more  fantastic  all  the  time. 

91.  LET'S  PRETEND  (CBS)   49.0 

Kid  stuff. 

92.  FIVE  STAR  JONES  (CBS)  47.5 

Newspaper  special. 

93.  BOBBY  BENSON  AND  SUNNY  JIM 
(CBS)     ....  47.3 

Entertaining. 

94.  RENFREW   OF   THE   MOUNTED  (CBS) 

.  .  .  47.0 

Red-blooded  thriller. 

95.  LAZY  DAN,  THE  MINSTREL  MAN 
(CBS)   46.3 

Songs  in  the  easy  manner. 

96.  MA  PERKINS  (NBC)   44.6 

Mother  knows  best. 


Air-Conditioned  Smartness 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


lengths  to  end  at  the  knee  without  the  awk- 
ward bulge  of  garters ! 

Our  radio  favorites,  even  though  they 
may  broadcast  only  once  or  twice  a  week, 
have  to  keep  within  calling  distance  of  the 
big  studios  in  the  hottest  weather.  And 
since  most  of  our  great  broadcasting  cen- 
ters are  in  large  cities,  they  have  to  dress 
to  city  temperatures  as  much  as  the  girls 
who  are  at  their  desks  all  day. 

I  inquired  of  several  smart  radioites 
what  they  would  suggest  for  us,  who  work 
in  cities  and  towns. 

All  agreed  that,  even  in  summer,  darker 
colors  look  the  coolest  for  business.  One 
said  she  liked  the  navy  or  wine-colored 
dress  that  has  a  crisp  white  jacket  as  top- 
per. Both  the  dress  and  jacket  in  a  wash- 
able material,  so  that  the  freshness  of  both 
is  a  mere  matter  of  tub  dipping.  Short 
sleeves  for  the  dress,  just  above  the  elbow 
length,  and  either  short  or  long  sleeves 
for  the  jacket.  Some  of  the  fabrics  she 
suggested  were :  one  of  the  synthetic 
weaves  for  the  dress  and  white  pique  or  un- 
crushablc  linen  for  the  jacket — or  shan- 
tung for  both  dress  and  jacket. 

Another  said  she  thought  the  shirtwaist 
type  of  dress  in  cotton,  silk  or  synthetic 
fabrics  was  a  perfect  choice  for  warm 
days,  in  town  or  out.  For  city  wear,  she 
thought  a  dark  background  with  a  light 
dot,  floral  design  or  fine  stripe  was  appro- 
priate yet  fresh  looking.  This  dress  should 
be  washable,  too. 

The  washable  suit  came  in  for  its  share 
of  approval,  too.  Especially  in  dark  shades 
such  as  navy,  May  wine  and  brown  that 
could  be  contrasted  with  light  accessories. 
The  suit  of  this  type,  worn  with  a  cool 
light-colored  blouse,  is  a  great  business 
success  because  it  looks  trim  while  you 
are  commuting  to  and  from  the  office — and 
the  blouse  and  skirt  make  a  comfortable 
duo  when  the  jacket  is  removed. 

The  sheer  crepes  and  nets  came  in  for 


a  round  of  applause  as  city  dwellers — but 
all  in  the  simplest  and  most  tailored  styles. 
The  sheer  jacket  or  redingote  over  a 
printed  or  plain  dress  was  mentioned  as 
being  cool  and  smart  for  wearing  from 
the  office  to  evening  dining  and  dancing. 

Handbags,  hats  and  gloves  that  take  to 
water  like  a  spaniel,  were  the  popular  vote 
for  accessories.  You  see,  the  trick  is  to 
keep  everything  looking  fresh  and  crisp. 

Benay  Venuta  wears  a  slick  washable 
hat  with  a  two-piece  blue  silk  dress.  It's 
white  pique,  made  like  a  bonnet,  with  the 
brim  rolled  up  in  front  and  the  hair  show- 
ing at  the  back.  This  can  be  unfastened 
and  rolled  out  into  a  flat  piece  for  washing 
and  ironing.  The  contrasting  ribbon  trim 
unsnaps  and  can  be  removed. 

Benay's  dress  is  attractively  designed 
with  the  blouse  fastened  by  white  buttons 
set  at  intervals  in  trio  formation.  Tabs  with 
similar  triads  of  buttons  decorate  the  pock- 
ets. And  she  varies  the  neckline  by  wear- 
ing contrasting  scarfs,  tied  Ascot  fashion. 

(irace  Albert,  who  is  one  of  the  Honcy- 
mooncrs  you  like  to  listen  to,  has  joined 
the  rabid  bicycling  fans  all  over  the  coun- 
try. By  the  way,  have  you  had  the  fun  of 
going  off  on  one  of  the  bicycle  trains? 
Regular  week-end  trips  are  being  made 
from  many  of  the  large  cities— the  trains 
carry  the  cyclists  and  their  cycles  out  to 
the  open  spaces  where  they  can  pedal  away 
to  their  hearts'  content.  It's  wonderful 
exercise,  great  fun  and  also  inexpensive. 

Back  to  Grace  Albert,  however.  Grace 
lives  near  the  beach,  so  she  rides  to  and 
from  on  her  bike.  That  intriguing-looking 
barrel  bag  on  the  handlebars  is  red  and 
white  canvas  with  a  zipper  closing.  In  it 
she  carries  her  bathing  paraphernalia.  Ped- 
alling to  the  beach,  she  wears  a  culotte 
costume  in  blue  crush-resisting  linen  with 
a  gay  red  linen  bolero.  All  the  bike  fans 
are  wearing  these  good-looking  and  prac- 
tical divided  skirt  outfits. 


Jane  Pickens  relaxes  from  broadcasting 
in  a  beach  dress  that  looks  smart  enough 
to  double  as  a  summer  evening  ensemble ! 
A  giddy  pattern,  in  the  Japanese  style,  is 
printed  upon  a  deep  bright  blue  cotton. 
The  short-sleeved  jacket  has  white  pique 
revers  and  white  buttons.  Jacket  removed, 
and  beneath  is  a  trim  fitted  bodice,  also 
trimmed  with  white  pique.  The  skirt  is 
trimmed  with  white  pique. 

The  same  crisp  freshness  that  rules  the 
daytime  fashion  picture  is  true  of  the  eve- 
ning one,  too.  Cotton  really  blossoms  forth 
in  a  galaxy  of  charming  summer  dance 
dresses.  You  can  have  organdies  in  every 
color  and  type — some  plain  over  taffeta 
slips  in  contrasting  colors,  some  embroid- 
ered in  gay  designs,  some  with  soft  velvet 
designs  traced  upon  them  (the  velvet 
washes   right  along  with   the  organdy). 

I  saw  a  lovely  evening  dress  made  of 
pique,  printed  in  a  tiny,  gay  floral  pattern, 
that  had  floating  scarfs  of  chiffon  in  the 
color  of  the  print.  An  unusual  fabric  al- 
liance but  a  delightful  one.  And  for  gay 
young  things,  I  like  a  nautical  looking  din- 
ner dress  that  combined  a  white,  braid 
trimmed  linen  top  with  a  navy  blue  linen 
skirt,  the  hem  also  trimmed  with  braid. 

Chiffons,  sheers,  nets  and  lace  are  other 
choices  for  summer  gaieties.  Frances 
Langford  wears  a  lovely  dinner  gown  of 
pale  blue  chiffon — the  skirt  is  very  full 
and  so  are  the  long  sleeves.  The  bodice 
shows  a  slip  of  solid  lace  beneath  and 
Frances  clips  the  broad  sash  rather  high 
in  front  to  give  her  a  definitely  emphasized 
waistline. 

The  shirtwaist  dress  invades  the  formal 
field,  too.  Some  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
cotton  dinner  dresses  are  feminine,  long- 
skirted  versions  of  this  daytime  style. 

Before  leaving  this  intriguing  subject  of 
mid-summer  coolness,  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  a  new  dress  innovation  that  simpli- 
fies things  for  all  of  us.  No  more  tedious 
sewing  of  fabric  strips  to  hold  your  lin- 
gerie straps  in  place.  Instead,  you  can 
buy  metal  holders  that  sew  into  the  shoul- 
ders of  every  costume !  These  grand  little 
gadgets  come  in  pairs  and  look  somewhat 
like  the  hook  of  the  old-fashioned  hook- 
and-eye.  They  are  wide  enough  to  hold 
any  lingerie  strap  and  there's  an  opening 
through  which  you  slip  the  strap. 

Just  sew  these  to  the  shoulder  seams 
of  every  costume  and  leave  them  on  when 
the  dress  is  cleaned  or  washed  because  they 
are  rust-proof.  They  come  in  three  fin- 
ishes :  nickel,  gold  and  black.  You  will 
find  them  at  any  local  department  store. 

For  this  one  month  only,  I  am  offering 
you  a  sample  of  these  shoulder  strap  hold- 
ers free !  Fill  in  the  coupon  below,  en- 
closing stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 


Elizabeth  Ellis, 
Radio  Stars, 
149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  free  sample  of 
metal  shoulder  strap  holders.  Enclosed 
is  a  stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 
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ooting  System 


Listening  to  the  radio  is  prob- 
ably the  best  indoor  sport  on  a 
warm  evening.  But  getting  to 
sleep  may  be  difficult.  Before 
you  retire,  eat  a  bowl  of  Kellogg's 
Corn  Flakes  in  milk  or  cream. 
A  crisp,  cool  and  satisfying  cereal 
that  helps  you  to  sleep  serenely 
through  the  night.  Sold  by  all 
grocers. 

e 

You'll  enjoy  these  programs: 
HOLLYWOOD    TALENT  PARADE 

Starring  Ben  Alexander — on  the  Mountain 
and    Pacific    Coast    N.  B.  C.    Red  Network 
Thursday  nights. 

KELLOGG'S     SINGING  LADY 

Every  day  except  Saturday  and  Snnday  — 
5:30  to  5:45  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Basic  Blue 
Network. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


DEODORANT 

CREAM    or  POWDER 

APPLIED    IN   A    JIFFY  — LASTS    ALL  DAY 

More  Effective  for 

Every  Body  Odor 

Chaste  instantly  destroys 
perspiration  odors.  Any 
deodorant  must  be  used 
freely  to  effectively  kill 
body  odors,  therefore  the 
larger  quantity  you  get  for 
your  money  makes  Chaste 
the  most  economical  .  .  . 
Does  not  clog  pores  nor 
stop  perspiration.  Odor- 
less, invisible,  greaseless, 
harmless  to  the  most 
delicafe  skin  and  fabric. 

Only  10c 


AT  5c  &  10c  STORES  EVERYWHERE 


Patti's  Been  Through  the  Mill 

(Continued  from  page  49) 


girls'  club  and  set  out  to  place  herself  in 
a  field  where  she  already  knew  she  was 
competent.  It  meant  a  long  wait  perhaps, 
but  she  had  come  prepared  for  it. 

The  fourth  month  she  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  assistant  to  a  prominent  dental 
surgeon.  Thus,  on  a  paying  basis,  Patti 
established  herself  in  New  York. 

The  second  smart  thing  she  did  was 
not  to  rush  into  the  business  of  getting 
on  the  air  before  she  was  ready  for  it.  She 
realized  that  she  must  learn  a  lot  before 
she'd  be  prepared  to  buck  radio.  She 
must  acclimate  herself  to  a  great  city, 
learn  the  things  about  city  ways  and  city 
people  that  every  small  town  girl  has  to 
learn.  She  must  make  helpful  social  and 
business  contacts,  study  and  take  vocal 
lessons,  see  the  best  shows  and  hear  the 
best  singing  stars  and  attend  broadcasts 
and  learn  all  she  could  about  radio. 

To  give  herself  the  opportunity  to 
learn  all  those  things  she  concentrated  on 
making  good  at  the  job  she  already  had, 
and  did  the  other  things  in  her  spare  time. 
Inside  of  eighteen  months  her  employer 
was  paying  her  fifty  dollars  a  week.  And 
she  banked  twenty-five  of  it,  regularly. 

By  the  time  Patti  had  lived  in  New 
York  three  years  she  had  given  herself  as 
fine  a  groundwork  for  radio  as  any  am- 
bitious girl  could  provide  unaided.  Paying 
an  expensive  rental  for  the  use  of  a  prac- 
tise room  with  piano  at  night.  Taking 
voice  lessons,  coaching  herself  long  hours. 

You  ought  to  hear  Patti  tell  about  those 
years — going  to  parties  she  didn't  partic- 
ularly want  to  go  to,  just  because  she 
might  meet  some  important  somebody  there 
who  would  hear  her  sing  (it's  happened 
so  many  times  in  story  books)  and  help 
her  get  on  the  air,  or  introduce  her  to 
somebody  in  the  radio  industry,  or  advise 
her  expertly.  She  made  a  lot  of  friends, 
read  radio  trade  publications,  attended  all 
the  broadcasts  she  could  get  tickets  to. 

At  home  she  listened  to  her  radio,  study- 
ing, as  a  musician  studies,  what  the  other 
girl  singers  on  the  air  were  doing  with 
their  voices.  The  top  vocalists,  she  dis- 
covered, had  individual  styles  of  singing 
that  set  them  apart  from  the  rest,  made 
them  really  outstanding.  Patti  formed 
and  developed  her  own  unique  style. 

By  the  time  she  had  lived  in  New  York 
three  years  she  had  a  pretty  intelligent 
idea  of  what  she  was  going  to  be  up 
against  when  she  struck  out  for  stardom. 
Too,  she'd  saved  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
so  she  wouldn't  have  to  have  a  paying 
radio  job  right  away.  Then  she  gave  up 
her  position  and  began  the  concentrated 
fight  to  achieve  her  ambition. 

Most  newcomers  aim  for  the  networks 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  they  hit 
town.  Patti  had  learned  better  than  to 
ruin  her  chances  that  way.  She  was 
aware  that  you  can  have  a  voice  like  a 
prima  donna  but  if  you  don't  know  how 
to  send  it  into  a  microphone  you  may  as 
well  howl  like  a  screech-owl  for  all  the 
good  it'll  do  you.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
success  of  any  audition  depends  on  a  pass- 
able knowledge  of  microphone  technique. 
And   the   only    way   to   acquire    that  is 


through  actual  experience. 

So  she  took  her  talents  to  a  small  in- 
dependent New  York  station,  whose  pro- 
gram director  was  net  such  an  aloof  ex- 
ecutive that  a  stranger  couldn't  get  in  to 
see  him.  She  offered  to  sing  without  pay ; 
in  fact,  if  they'd  only  let  her  broadcast — 
you  see,  she  knew  a  few  things  about  the 
finances  of  small  stations — she  wouldn't 
cost  the  station  even  the  charge  of  an  ac- 
companist's fee,  because  she  could  play  her 
own  accompaniments.  The  program  di- 
rector liked  her  voice  and  was  willing  to 
take  a  little  time  out  to  train  her  in  re- 
turn for  her  services,  three  early  morning 
fifteen-minute  programs  a  week.  After 
six  months  of  broadcasting  under  his  tu- 
telage and  working  with  the  helpful  guid- 
ance of  the  control-room  engineers,  she 
had  acquired  a  fair  amount  of  mike  tech- 
nique and  a  lot  of  poise.  She  felt  that 
now  she  was  ready  to  take  another  step, 
this  time  with  a  salary  attached. 

IVOR  was  her  next  goal  and  she  didn't 
just  walk  in  cold  over  there  because  she'd 
learned  how  much  better  your  chances  are 
if  you  have  an  entree  at  a  station.  She 
waited  until  she  found  among  her  small 
circle  of  radio  acquaintances  a  friend  who 
could  take  her  to  meet  the  proper  official 
at  IVOR.  She  met  him  and  put  on  such 
a  smooth,  professional  audition — she  was 
so  ready  in  every  way  to  take  a  step  up 
the  ladder — that  she  just  couldn't  miss. 
Pretty  soon  she  was  a  salaried  artist  on 
the  station's  staff,  singing  twice  weekly. 

li'OR  is  a  great  proving  ground  for 
stars.  Many  a  youngster  has  jumped  from 
its  studios  to  coast-to-coast  fame  on  the 
two  major  networks,  many  a  youngster 
has  seen  that  fame  quickly  smash  about 
his  head  because  he  came  into  it  before 
he  was  fully  prepared  to  deal  with  all  it 
entails.  Patti  saw  a  few  of  those  pathetic 
cases  at  close  range  while  she  was  singing 
on  the  station.  She  determined  that  when 
she  made  her  jump  she'd  have  an  adequate 
training  to  carry  her  over.  So  she  stuck 
to  her  job  for  a  year  before  she  even  at- 
tempted a  big-time  break. 

And  finally — feeling  ready  for  anything 
that  could  come — she  put  forth  her  last 
burst  of  effort. 

"I  did  everything/'  she  told  me  the  other 
day,  "absolutely  everything  anybody  could 
do  to  get  a  break.  I  entered  all  sorts  of 
contests,  I  sang  at  benefits  and  charity 
entertainments,  I  made  the  rounds  of  the 
advertising  agencies  that  produce  radio 
shows  and  sat  for  hours  waiting  to  see  the 
producers  and  trying  to  get  auditions.  I 
followed  up  every  opportunity  I  heard  of 
I  answered  advertisements.  If  they'd  had 
amateur  programs  then  I'd  have  performed 
on  every  one  in  town !  In  1934,  full  of 
hope,  I  entered  the  Hollywood  Hotel  con 
test  for  a  girl  to  sing  opposite  Dick  Pow- 
ell,  but  I  didn't  even  get  to  first  base." 

Apparently,  though,  Patti  didn't  let  it 
discourage  her.    Of  the  winner  and  the 
three  runners-up  in  that  nation-wide  con-i 
test,  she  is  the  only  one  on  the  air  today 
in  a  featured  capacity. 

She  worked  a  neat  trick  in  getting  im-J 
portant  executives  to  hear  her  voice  with-. 


RADIO  STARS 


out  putting  themselves  and  their  staff  of 
assistants  to  the  trouble  of  setting  up  for 
a  regular  audition.  On  every  New  York 
radio  official's  desk  there  is  a  small  panel 
with  a  dial  reading  Red — Blue — W  ABC 
—W'OR,  on  it,  and  a  loudspeaker  attached. 
Patti  would  call  on  these  executives  once, 
state  her  case  briefly  and  ask  them  to  tune 
her  in  on  WOR  at  a  certain  time.  They 
appreciated  the  fact  that  she  wasn't  the 
pest  so  many  radio  aspirants  make  of 
themselves ;  her  request,  requiring  the  mere 
flick  of  a  finger,  was  so  little  bother  they 
usually  complied. 

And  at  last  Patti  got  an  offer  from 
CBS.  She  went  on  the  air  on  a  sustain- 
ing basis.  Four  weeks  later  she  auditioned 
for  the  Jack  Pearl  show  and  got  the  as- 
signment over  some  Big  Name  singers, 
and  since  then  her  career  has  been  a  series 
of  spots  on  important  commercials  with 
a  lot  of  guest-starring  thrown  in  and  with 
all  sorts  of  bright  prospects  for  the  future, 
including  a  few  serious  nibbles  from  the 
studios  of  Hollywood. 

If  you  ask  her  how  she's  holding  on  to 
the  success  she  already  has,  she'll  tell  you 
a  number  of  very  enlightening  things.  To 
stay  on  the  air  these  days  a  youngster  has 
got  to  be  able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  besides 
just  sing! 

Being  a  rising  star  isn't  exactly  the  lux- 
urious life  you'd  think.  During  her  two 
years  in  big-time  Patti  hasn't  had  a  single 
vacation — not  because  there  haven't  been 
weeks  between  contracts  when  she  was 
free  to  go  away,  but  because  she  is  not 
yet  so  firmly  entrenched  on  the  networks 
that  she  can  afford  to  leave  town  for  more 
than  a  couple  of  days  at  a  time.  Some  im- 
portant opportunity  might  turn  up  that 
she  would  miss  and  only  very  big  stars 
are  waited  for  until  they  choose  to  come 
back  from  Bermuda  or  Miami  or  the  home 
town.  Patti  sticks  close  to  base  and  keeps 
herself  available  in  case  she's  wanted. 

Another  factor  in  holding  her  success 
is  the  fact  that  she's  not  just  a  vocalist 
but  a  practical  musician  as  well.  Insig- 
nificant as  that  may  seem,  lack  of  prac- 
tical musical  ability  is  the  reason  many 
a  youngster  star  has  fallen  by  the  pro- 
verbial wayside.  A  singer  who  can  only 
sing  has  to  pay  fancy  prices  to  prominent 
arrangers  in  order  to  get  good  arrange- 
ments of  her  songs — on  the  networks  you 
can't  just  sing  the  chorus  the  way  it's 
written  on  the  sheet  music.  You  have 
to  pay  fancy  prices  to  a  good  accompanist 
for  the  necessary  hours  of  daily  rehearsal. 
If  you  don't  know  music  in  its  relation  to 
your  own  ability,  you  can  easily  be  per- 
suaded by  publishers  plugging  their  wares 
to  sing  numbers  that  aren't  the  best 
vehicles  for  your  voice — and  a  poor  per- 
formance will  be  the  inevitable  result. 

"I  never  sing  a  song  on  the  air  just 
because  I  like  it,"  Patti  told  me.  "I  won't 
sing  a  song  that  I  think  has  inferior  or 
meaningless  lyrics,  no  matter  how  pretty 
the  tune  is.  Before  I  do  a  number  on 
one  of  my  programs,  I've  worked  over  it 
for  hours  and  days  until  I'm  sure  it  gives 
my  voice  scope  for  everything  it  can  do. 
Then  I  make  my  own  arrangement,  put 
all  the  originality  I  have  into  it." 

Patti  not  only  works  lengt-hy,  irregular 
and  lunch-less  hours  but  she  rehearses 
regularly  four  hours  every  day  at  home. 
Her  ability  to  play  the  piano  has  come 
in  handy  at  so  many  crises,  she  says,  that 


she  couldn't  possibly  estimate  the  tremen- 
dous factor  it  has  been  in  bringing  about 
her  success.  She  has  developed  another 
small  but  important  quality,  too — she  had 
her  speaking  voice  trained.  The  songstress 
who  can  handle  lines  effectively  gets  a  lot 
of  jobs  over  the  one  for  whom  a  speak- 
ing double  must  be  employed.  Patti  knows 
all  those  tricks;  she's  had  to  learn  them 
to  survive  in  a  very  competitive  business. 

Patti's  been  through  the  mill  on  her 
own.  She  can  take  care  of  herself  in  an 
industry  where  success  is  largely  the  sur- 
vival of  the  smartest  instead  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  most  talented. 

By  this  time  you've  doubtless  pictured 
the  singing  Chapin  as  all  work  and  self- 
denial  and  brains — perhaps,  a  dull  num- 
ber.  Let  me  show  you  another  side. 

She's  so  much  fun,  such  a  clown  and  a 
crazy,  that  even  the  people  who  know  her 
best  have  moments  when  they  doubt  the 
residence  of  a  single  brain  in  her  head. 
Her  high  spiked  heels  never  stay  still  a 
second,  she  gesticulates  all  over  the  place 
when  she  talks,  she  walks  down  the  street 
singing  to  herself  and  has  no  idea  why 
people  are  staring,  she's  as  giddy  and  gay 
as  a  dizzy  blonde — without  the  dizz  and 
the  platinum  rinse. 

Then  she'll  suddenly  drop  all  that  and 
say  to  you  very  seriously  and  quietly : 
"The  good  Lord  has  been  kind  to  me. 
Really,  that's  all  I  can  say  for  myself. 
So  many  young  people  work  as  hard  as  I 
did  and  still  can't  get  anywhere   .    .  ." 

And  the  gal's  good-looking!  Publicity, 
for  some  reason,  usually  has  credited  her 
with  being  a  redhead  but  her  hair  is  na- 
ture's own  cross  between  auburn,  blonde 
and  just  plain  brown;  she  brushes  it 
straight  back  off  her  face  and  it  tumbles 
to  her  shoulders  in  waves  and  ringlets, 
very  careless  and  very  cute.  She  blinks 
the  most  amazing  pair  of  freckled  eyelids 
Atlantic  City's  beach  has  ever  produced. 
She  has  the  kind  of  figure  sweaters  and 
strictly  tailored  suits  were  meant  for  but 
very  seldom  find. 

Patti  always  has  been  one  of  the  most 
dated,  feted  and  gardenia'd  of  the  song- 
stresses on  the  air.  But  she  won't  be 
very  much  longer.  Most  of  these  nights 
she's  staying  home  in  her  small  apartment 
on  quietly  swank  Mitchell  Place  (where 
she  lives  alone  and  does  her  own  cooking) 
fringing  the  edges  of  cherry-colored  nap- 
kins and  sewing  yards  and  yards  of  lace 
on  white  chiffon.  The  reason  is  that  she 
met  a  handsome  young  Hartford  doctor 
a  few  months  ago  and  pretty  soon  she's 
going  up  to  help  him  administer  adult 
medicine  and  pediatrics  to  the  citizens 
of  Connecticut.  She'll  keep  on  with  her 
radio  work  via  a  commutation  ticket. 

In  the  meantime  her  fiance  drives  down 
every  Friday  in  time  for  her  Follies  broad- 
cast and  stays  over  the  week-end  and  you 
don't  see  hide  nor  hair  of  Patti  at  any 
of  the  usual  places  on  Sunday.  They've 
been  taking  the  Bicycle  Train  to  the  Po- 
conos  and  wheeling  around  in  the  moun- 
tains all  day  and,  from  her  enthusiasm 
for  it,  I'm  fully  expecting  to  see  her  in 
the  line-up  at  the  next  Six-Day  Bike  Race 
at  Madison  Square  Garden !  Patti  got 
into  radio  and  Patti's  holding  on,  and  I 
think  if  she  wanted  to  do  it  She  could  get 
into  the  Bike  Race  and  wind  up  with  the 
blue  ribbon,  or  the  yellow  one,  anyway, 
flying  from  her  handlebars. 


YOUR  OWN  GARDEN 

could  grow  no 
better  vegetables  for 

YOU  and  YOUR  BABY 


Only  if  you  had  your  soil 
specially  tested  and 
selected  — only  if  you  had 
your  seeds  pedigreed  to 
order— only  if  you  had  the 
care  of  your  garden  under 
trained  agriculturists- 
could  you  possibly  grow 
vegetables  as  good  as  the  Gerber  Home 
Grown  specimens  raised  so  painstakingly  just 
for  you  and  your  baby! 

And  producing  such  fine  ones  is  not 
enough:  They  are  harvested  just  when  sun- 
ripeness  makes  food  values  highest,  then 
rushed  to  our  spic-and-span  kitchens,  lest 
precious  vitamins  be  lost.  After  careful  select- 
ing and  cleaning  they  are  steam-cooked 
scientifically,  in  closed  systems,  under  tem- 
peratures kept  just-so,  all  to  protect  the  min- 
eral salts  (and  again  the  vitamins)  right  to 
the  moment  you  open  the  cans  for  your  baby ! 

Specially  Shaker-Cooked,  Too 
As  you  stir  food  you're  heating,  we  have 
these  foods  shaken  during  the  cooking 
process  ...  so  heating  is  even,  while  the 
foods  cook  faster.  Judge  for  yourself,  too, 
whether  they  don't  look 
and  taste  fresher! 


Gerber's 


Shaker-Cooked  Strained  Foods 


STRAINED  TOMATOES,  GREEN  BEANS,  BEETS, 
CARROTS,  PEAS,  SPINACH,  VEGETABLE  SOUP. 
ALSO,    STRAINED    PRUNES    AND  CEREAL. 


8  inch  doll 


Gurgles  of  Glee 

Will  Greet  This  Doll! 

Your  baby  will  love  this  Gerber 
Doll!  Soft  sateen,  stuffed;  sani- 
tary, safe.  Only  10c  and  3  Gerber 
labels.  State  blue  for  boy  or  pink 
for  girl. 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
FREMONT,  MICniGAX 
(In  Canada:  Groirn  and  Packed  bv 
Flco  Foods  of  Canada,  Ltd..  Tecum- 
Bcta,  Ontario.)  |Qg 


NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE.  

AGE  OF  BABY  BOY  Gir.L  

"Mealtime  Psychology" ,  a  book'*t  on  infant 
feeding,  sent  free  on  request.  "Baby  Book", 
on  general  infant  care,  10c  additional 
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^abyTalk/ 

"I  DEMAND  AN  OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER! 


COMFORT  means  a  lot  to  your  baby,  Mother, 
and  he'll  be  a  happier  and  cooler  baby 
with  Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder.  For  the  olive  oil 
content,  unique  with  Z.B.T.,  makes  it  cling 
longer  and  resist  moisture  better.  Gentle  to 
tender,  touchy  skins,  its  superior  "slip" 
prevents  chafing  in  the  creases.  Free  from 
zinc  in  any  form,  Z.B.T.  Baby  Powder  is 
approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  your 
baby.  Large *25c  and  50c  sizes. 


>  OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER  < 

DON'T  MISS 
the  Special  Offer  by 

THE  RADIO  HOSTESS 

in  This  Issue 


FOR  ^ 


^•'""C  

-  Z  ,  Once  you've  used  the  MU-COL 
i  Sunburn  treatment  you'll  never 
i  be  satisfied  with  any  other.  Its 
—  cooling,  soothing  relief  is  quirk. 
^  and  due  to  its  healing  quali- 
ties  will  prevent  blistering  if 
applied  promptly.  MU-COL  i> 
a  hygienic  powder  recommended 
by  physicians.  It  has  many  uses 
— for  all  mucous  surfares.  as  a 
general  mouthwash  to  banish  fetid 
breath,  for  nose  and  throat,  for 
the  scalp,  for  feminine  hygiene.  Directions  in 
the  package  In  powder  form,  quickly  soluble, 
it  is  handy  for  traveling.  At  all  drug  stores 
and  counters.  Trial  size,  making  3  qts. 
MU-COL  Solution  only  10c  with  coupon  below 


THE    MU-COL    CO..    Dept.    MG-86.    Buffalo.    N.  V. 

Send  MU-COL  sample  and  Free  Booklet.  I  enrlosp 
10c  for  packing  and  mailing. 


7# 


Name  

Address. . 


NAC 

UoU^-SulpU  Gwm 
.11 

ENDS  PIMPLES 

Nac  Cream  is  a  physician's  prescription  for 
the  treatment  of  pimples  (Acne).  Get  your 
money  back  if  you  don't  get  results. 

Sold  at  all  Drug  and  Department  Stores — 
J  J  cents  and  ,#7.  Nac  Prescription  Poivder  (for 
oily  skin — reducing  large  pores  and 
mild  pimple  cases)  JJ  cents  and  $1 . 
At  ioc  Stores — 20c  each. 

Dermalab.  Inc..  Winmtka,  111. 
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the  personality  of  Rudy  Vallee,  the  hour's 
star. 

However,  the  point  that  clinched  the 
deal  was  that  the  program  was  broadcast 
from  Toronto  one  week.  A  member  of 
the  Canadian  Radio  Commission  interceded 
and  urged  Dafoe  to  accept.  The  scouts 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  as  a  contract  was 
drawn  up. 

But  the  old  bogey  of  commercialism 
again  haunted  Dafoe  and  he  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement.  It  seemed  all  right  in 
spoken  words,  he  indicated,  but  too  com- 
mercial in  writing.  So,  for  probably  the 
first  time  in  the  chain's  career,  a  guest  star 
went  on  a  sponsored  program  with  just  a 
verbal  contract. 

One  of  the  most  fertile  fields  for  guest 
stars  of  the  headline  type  is  sports. 

Jack  Dempsey  is  a  sport?  figure  con- 
stantly in  demand.  But  the  ex-heavy- 
weight champion  shuns  the  microphone. 
Jack  is  known  to  have  turned  down  sizable 
radio  fees  and  yet  to  have  gone  on  friends' 
programs  gratis.  Network  scouts  who 
have  dealt  with  Dempsey  declare  that  he 
is  mike-shy.  It  may  seem  odd  that  an  ex- 
ruler  of  the  fistic  world  should  turn  timid 
at  the  microphone.  Friends  declare  that  he 
dislikes  the  strange  effect  broadcasting  has 
on  his  voice.  He  has  been  dismayed  at 
the  criticism  that  his  utterances,  as  they 
flow  out  of  a  loudspeaker,  are  comparable 
to  those  of  a  male  dress  designer. 

Boxing  is  heavily  drawn  upon  for  invi- 
tation performers.  Seasonal  batches  of 
microphone  material  are  selected  from 
baseball,  football,  tennis,  swimming  and 
other  sports  divisions.  Baseball  is  said  to 
be  the  toughest  segment  of  the  athletic 
sphere  to  tackle.  And  it  is  all  because  of 
Schoolboy  Rowe's  guest  spot  on  the  Vallee 
Hour  just  before  the  1934  World's  Series! 

That  was  the  season  Rowe  was  basking 
in  the  limelight  as  a  new  pitching  sensa- 
tion. He  was  getting  considerable  pub- 
licity for  his  mimic  courtship  with  the  ball 
just  before  each  pitch.  He  cuddled  the 
ball  and  spoke  to  it  prior  to  the  toss.  But 
it  was  his  radio  enactment  of  the  stunt 
that  gave  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  choice 
material  for  catcalls  from  the  dugout  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  championship  games.  On 
the  air,  Rowe  issued  a  challenge  to  the 
Cards  with  his  talking-to-the-ball  remark 
"Hoiv'm  I  doin',  Annie?"  That's  the  line 
with  which  the  Cards  later  jeered  him. 
Sports  observers  believe  that  the  epidemic 
of  verbal  brickbats  tossed  at  players  from 
opposition  dugouts  during  the  1935  World's 
Series  was  still  a  take-off  on  the  "How'm 
I  doin',  Annie?"  radio  incident. 

Hence,  ball  players  grew  wary  of  the 
mike  and  much  strategy  had  to  be  em- 
ployed to  lure  other  kings  of  the  diamond 
to  the  studios. 

Not  long  ago  the  great  Dizzy  Dean 
signed  for  a  guest  spot  on  the  Shell  Cha- 
teau program.  But  his  name  on  the  dotted 
line  was  just  the  start  of  the  network  exe- 
cutives' worries.  Getting  him  to  the  studio 
on  time  was  a  problem.  Appointments 
meant  nothing  to  Diz.  The  star  pitcher 
was  late  at  program  conferences  and  re- 


hearsals and  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  he  would  stroll  in  late  for  his 
broadcast.  But  he  fooled  everyone  by 
being  prompt. 

Names  in  government  and  politics  al- 
ways are  in  demand.  The  outstanding  per- 
sonalities under  this  classification,  though 
are  difficult  to  obtain  at  times  other  than 
campaign  periods — when  many  of  them 
need  no  coaxing. 

Alfred  E.  Smith  repeatedly  has  spurned 
huge  sums  for  appearances  on  commercial 
programs.  He  has  been  approached  per- 
sonally by  leading  sponsors  but  refused 
the  offers  on  the  grounds  that  he  did  not 
see  his  way  clear  to  endorse  any  product. 

Despite  his  sincerity  in  adhering  to  his 
viewpoint,  the  former  Governor  of  New 
York  consented  to  appear  on  the  CBS  pro- 
gram sponsored  by  E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons. 
The  exception  was  made  in  view  of  the 
peace  campaign  conducted  on  the  series  by 
World  Peacezuays — a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion dedicated  to  ending  war.  And  besides 
Smith,  the  series  boasted  of  such  commer- 
cially elusive  headline  names  as  Ruth  Bryan 
Owen.  Minister  to  Denmark ;  Attorney 
General  Homer  S.  Cummings  and  Sena- 
tors William  E.  Borah  and  Gerald  P.  Nye. 

During  New  York's  last  mayoralty  cam- 
paign, the  Flcisclunann  Hour  thought  it 
would  be  of  national  interest  to  include  a 
three-cornered  debate  by  the  leading  can- 
didates— Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  Joseph 
V.  McKee  and  Mayor  John  P.  O'Brien.  All 
three  agreed  to  the  idea  but  McKee  failed 
to  show  up.  LaGuardia  was  quite  willing 
to  apply  yeast  to  rise  to  the  City  Hall 
throne.  And  O'Brien,  the  incumbent  seek- 
ing reelection,  was  happy  to  go  on  a  pro- 
gram that  didn't  cost  Tammany  money. 

The  production  men  had  many  breath- 
less moments  wondering  whether  this  un- 
usual pair  of  guest  stars  would  be  difficult 
to  handle.  O'Brien  and  LaGuardia  ap- 
peared on  the  broadcast  stage  at  the  same 
moment.  Like  prizefighters  awaiting  the 
sound  of  the  bell,  each  went  to  a  far  cor- 
ner. The  candidates  were  allotted  four 
minutes  apiece  to  deliver  their  arguments 
from  agency-approved  scripts.  The  usual- 
ly fiery  LaGuardia  complied  to  the  letter, 
but  Mayor  O'Brien  discarded  his  script  in 
the  fervor  of  delivery  and  ad  libbed  way 
past  his  scheduled  time.  It  took  a  lot  of 
quick  thinking  on  the  part  of  studio  pro- 
duction men  to  get  the  rest  of  the  hour 
running  smoothly  due  to  necessary  re- 
timing of  the  remainder  of  the  continuity. 
The  program  staff  later  boasted  that  La- 
Guardia won  the  election  because  he 
obeyed  the  studio  rules. 

Authors  of  note  are  constantly  sought 
as  guest  speakers.  Ship  news  columns  are! 
scanned  for  arriving  literary  celebrities. 

It  was  not  until  10  o'clock  one  recenl 
Thursday  morning  that  James  Hilton,  au- 
thor of  Goodbye.  Mr.  Chips,  was  signed 
fur  an  appearance  on  the  Vallee  Hour  of 
the  same  day.  He  hastened  to  the  adver-i 
tising  agency  and  surprised  the  program'^, 
production  men  by  supplying  his  own  script. 
A  rehearsal  with  Rudy  had  to  be  held 
at  noon,  inasmuch  as  Hilton's  previous  enl 
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"SKIP- FLEA 

...THE  BEST  I  HAVE  EVER  TRIED' 


gagemciits  prevented  his  attending  the 
regular  tryout  period. 

NBC  and  CBS  have  representatives  in 
Europe  to  flash  New  York  headquarters 
immediately  on  the  departure  of  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  these  shores.  CBS 
has  Cesare  Saerchinger  in  London  while 
NBC  has  Frederick  Bate  in  the  same  city 
and  a  second  European  agent,  Max  Jordan, 
in  Switzerland.  And  they  frequently  dash 
about  the  continent  in  quest  of  celebrities 
for  relayed  programs  as  well  as  to  sign 
them  to  commercial  spots  effective  upon 
their  respective  arrivals  in  New  York. 

The  Fleischmann  Hour,  upon  receiving 
a  flash  from  London  that  H.  G.  Wells  was 
making  a  new  American  visit,  immediately 
cabled  the  eminent  British  author  a  flatter- 
ing microphone  offer.  But  Wells  refused 
to  go  on  a  commercial  program. 

Kate  Smith  ranks  as  one  of  the  leading 
baiters  of  guest  stars.  Abetted  by  her 
manager,  Ted  Collins,  and  a  group  of  press 
agents,  she  is  on  the  constant  lookout  for 
newsy  personalities  to  appear  on  her  CBS 
offerings.  And  Kate's  methods  of  ap- 
proach have  to  be  different  because  she 
doesn't  pay  her  invitation  performers.  With 
the  competition  of  fees  ranging  from  $500 
to  $1,000  for  single  appearances  on  the 
Fleischmann,  SIicII  and  Kraft  Hours,  Kate 
must  use  tact  in  lieu  of  cash  in  attracting 
names  from  the  headlines. 

Her  manager  feels  that  the  Kate  Smith 
name  carries  so  much  glamour  that  anyone 
should  be  flattered  to  appear  on  her  pro- 
gram, the  monetary  angle  being  secondary. 

It  seems  that  Kate  has  a  soft  spot  in 
her  heart  for  champions  as  guest  perform- 
ers. It  doesn't  matter  what  domain  they 
rule  over  as  long  as  they  are  the  best  in 
their  respective  realms.  She  has  featured 
such  names  as  James  Braddock,  heavy- 
weight boxing  champ,  Charles  Jacobson, 
puzzle  champ,  Danno  Mahoney,  wrestling 
champ,  and  Sepple  Popfinger,  stowaway 
champ. 

The  only  person  who  hesitated  to  go  on 
Kate's  series  without  compensation  was 
Abraham  Starrs,  an  East  Side  blacksmith 
who  was  suddenly  catapulted  into  the  head- 
lines as  heir  of  some  $6,000,000.  The  smith, 
unawed  by  news  of  his  legacy,  refused  to 
take  leave  of  his  anvil  for  the  broadcast 
until  Kate  agreed  to  pay  his  expenses  of 
$15  for  his  short  trip  uptown. 

Occasionally  several  sponsors  are  after 
the  same  news  personality  simultaneously. 
Sometimes,  to  the  loss  of  the  guest  star, 
he  accepts  the  first  offer  to  later  discover 
that  more  lucrative  results  might  have  been 
obtained  from  another  sponsor.  It  is  rare 
that  a  second  program  would  still  pursue 
a  celebrity  after  the  latter  had  accepted 
another  radio  offer.  Getting  the  name  first 
is  what  counts. 

Strangely,  some  of  the  biggest  names 
in  the  news  are  not  difficult  to  deal  with. 
The  First  Lady,  for  example,  is  in  occa- 
sional demand  by  sponsors.  There  is  no 
special  procedure  necessary  to  propose  a 
series  or  single  appearance  to  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. The  suggestion  is  merely  passed  on 
through  her  secretary  and  it  is  either  ac- 
cepted or  turned  down. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  manner  in  which 
headline  names  are  drafted  for  guest  spots 
that  sponsors  take  quite  literally  the  old 
maxim  that  all  the  world's  a  stage.  All 
thjey  desire  is  that  the  backdrop  of  that 
stage  should  cry  their  wares. 


(Hollybourne  Kernels,  3.  L.  Froelich,  500  Sth  Ave.,  New  York  Citvt 


•  RID  YOUR  DOG  OF  FLEAS. 
Here  are  two  sure  ways:  Power- 
ful "skip-flea"  Powder  kills  fleas 
with  certainty.  Doesn't  just  stun 
them.  They  stay  dead!  Big,  sifter- 
top  tin  gives  you  double  quantity 
for  your  money.  Costs  only  25c. 

Use  famous  "skip-flea"  Soap  if 
you  prefer.  It  too  costs  only  25c . . . 
Your  dog  will  love  its  rich,  foamy 
lather.  Makes  his  skin  supple,  keeps 
his  coat  beautiful,  soothes  flea  bites, 
destroys  dog  odor,  and  it  kills 

EVERY  FLEA ! 


Write  for  your  Free  Copy  ol  Sergeant's 
famous  book  on  the  care  of  dogs.  It  may 
save  your  dog's  life.  I 

Your  dog  deserves  the  best.  Sergeant's 
Products  have  been  Standard  since  1879. 
Made  of  the  finest  ingredients.  Every 
product  Guaranteed.  Sold  by  dealers 
everywhere.  Free  Advice.  Our  veterinarian 
will  answer  questions  about  your  dog's 
health.  Write  fully,  giving  full  symptoms. 

POLK  MILLER  PRODUCTS  CORP.  - 
1973  W.  BROAD  ST.,  RICHMOND,  VA. 


SKIP-FLEA  SOAP  AND  POWDER 


Splendid  opportunities.  Prepare  quickly  in  spare  time. 
Easy  method.  No  previous  experience  necessary, 
common  school  education  sufficient.  Many  earn  while 
learning.  Send  for  free  booklet  "Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography", particulars  and  requirements. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
3601  Michigan  Ave.     Dept.  236-C     Chicago,  Illinois 


Fan  mail  tributes  to  the  Lamplighter 
(Jacob  Tarshish)  have  come  in  many 
languages,  including  German,  French, 
Russian,  Polish  and  Spanish  since  his 
first  broadcast  in  1926.  This  nation- 
ally known  speaker's  sympathetic 
and  appealing  radio  talks  have 
brought  requests  for  help  in  legal,  mar- 
ital, financial,  medical,  and  religious 
problems.  Hear  him  Monday  through 
Thursdays  at  11:45  A.M.,  Sundays  at 
2:30  P.M.  (EST)  on  the  Mutual  network. 


Try  this  delightful  new  hair 
treatment.  Beautifully  natural 
curly  hair  is  yours  the  SHEILA 
way.  SHEILA  Egs  Shampoo 
SHEILA  Color  Rinse  (not  a  dye) 
and  SHEILA  Wave  Powder 
transform  your  hair  like  magic. 
On  sale  at  all  5  and  10  cent 
stores  or  mail  coupon  and  ten 
cents  for  EACH  full  size 
package. 


COLOR  RinSE 


SkeiLt,  IsiC. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 

!  am  enclosing  cents.  Please  send  me 

SHEILA  Shampoo;  pkgs.  SHERA  Rinse; 

SHEILA  Wave  Powder.  Prepaid. 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


-pkgs. 
_pkgs. 
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He  says: — 

"You're  Lovely  tonight" 
He  thinks: — 

"Wish  She'd  'Fix  up'  those 
GRAY  STREAKS" 


A  woman  must  be  lazy  indeed  who  neglects 
the  simple  perfected  means  now  at  her 
command  for  preserving  unnoticed  her 
youthful  appearance. 

FARR'S  FOR  GRAY  HAIR 

an  inexpensive  insurance  against  graying 
hair.  Easy  as  a  manicure  in  hygienic 
privacy  of  home;  odorless,  greaseless,  will 
not  rub  off  or  interfere  with  curling,  NO 
ARTIFICIAL  LOOK,  but  soft,  glossy, 
natural  coloring.    $1.35.    Sold  everywhere. 

r 


-FREE  SAMPLE-- 

BROOKLINE  CHEMICAL  CO. 


I  79  Sudbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

I      Send  in  plain  wrapping. 
|  Name, 
j  Street. 


M.G.  33 


I  City  State  . . 

GIVE  ORIGINAL  COLOR  OF  HAIR 


WELL-TRAINED 

EYEBROWS 
CAN  BEYOUR'S 


Long  Live  the  King! 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


Well-trained  Eyebrows  really  show  the  beauty  of 
your  expressive  Eyes.  Wigder  Finger  Rest  Grip  Twee- 
zers with  their  light,  easy  Spring  Tension  make 
"tweezing"  effective  and  pleasant.  They  quickly 
take  away  extra  and  uneven  hairs.  Made  with  the 
"Lock-Grip",  a  Wigder  feature,  under  the  Finger 
Rest,  will  not  allow  the  jaws  to  spread  or  cross  under 
normal  pressure.  These  Jaws  are  serrated  or  "criss- 
crossed" for  positive  grip  and  hairs  come-out  easily 
and  quickly.  On  sale  at  all  drug  and  5  and  10  cent 
stores. 


cq&Xa  no  mo\z 

H£W  JERSEY       "  1 
NAIL  FILES  •  TWEEZERS  •  N  Al  L  CLIPS  •  SCISSORS 


girl.  I  was  keen  about  her,  but  she  mar- 
ried my  brother !"  He  laughed,  with  no 
bitterness  for  the  youthful  disappointment. 
"She  heard  me  play  and  got  me  a  chance 
with  a  local  orchestra.  I  couldn't  play 
well,  of  course,  but  I  could  play  loud !  In 
that  day  of  hot  jazz,  that  seemed  to  be  all 
that  was  necessary !" 

Somehow,  by  grit  and  hard  work,  the 
boy,  who  worked  when  he  could  and 
studied  the  rest  of  the  time,  put  himself 
through  High  School.  But  he  wanted  more 
than  that  and  succeeded  in  giving  himself 
two  years  at  Valparaiso  (Indiana)  Uni- 
versity. 

"I  waited  on  table  and  played  in  bands 
at  night — and  even  managed  to  find  time 
for  football  and  basketball !"  He  laughed 
again.  "You  know,  later  on,  I  played  pro- 
fessional football  but  that  career  was 
ended  when  I  broke  my  arm." 

Fortunately  it  was  his  left  arm  and  it 
healed  properly — Destiny's  child  did  not 
know  then  how  important  that  was ! 

But  there  was  a  restlessness  that  drove 
him  on  and  presently  he  made  his  way  to 
Chicago,  in  search  of  something  to  help 
him  toward  that  goal  he  had  dreamed  of 
so  long — success,  financial  security — he 
never  meant  to  go  hungry  again ! 

"But  still  I  did  not  know  exactly  what 
I  wanted.  I  was  just  feeling  my  way 
along.  I  got  a  room  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
and  went  out  looking  for  a  job,  any  job ! 
At  first,  it  was  odd  jobs  here  and  there, 
with  an  orchestra  job  now  and  then.  But 
finally  I  got  a  position  with  the  Aetna 
Life  Insurance  Company — funny  how  I 
got  it,  too !  I  went  into  the  Insurance  Ex- 
change Building,  started  on  the  21st  floor 
and  worked  my  way  down,  determined  to 
find  something,  I  didn't  care  what.  The 
Aetna  was  on  the  sixth  floor  and  I  got 
a  job  there  as  clerk." 

He  had  studied  accountancy  in  college 
and  soon  found  himself  cashier  and  later  a 
broker.  He  always  has  been  conservative, 
careful  in  his  own  investments,  knowing 
too  well  the  value  of  money  to  take 
foolish  chances. 

"Perhaps  it  is  my  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
ancestry,"  he  smiled.  "But  rather,  I  think, 
it  is  a  too  vivid  memory  of  what  it  means 
to  go  hungry." 

Not  that  he  need  ever  think  of  it  again, 
but  a  memory  like  that  persists  in  spite 
of  a  man. 

But  with  a  good  job  and  a  future  not 
to  be  despised,  he  was  still  dissatisfied. 
Music  was  coming  to  mean  more  and  more 
to  him. 

With  some  of  the  first  money  saved,  he 
bought  a  saxophone  and  a  book  of  in- 
structions, determined  to  learn  something 
about  what  he  was  trying  to  do. 

"People  are  always  asking  me  how  I  get 
that  peculiar  floating  sound  with  my  saxo- 
phone,'' his  eyes  twinkled.  "They  say  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention.  I  lived  in  a 
)'.  M.  C.  A. — and  I  had  to  practice  nights, 
on  a  saxophone!  I  could  think  of  only  one 
tiling  to  do,  and  that  was  to  wrap  pillows 
around  my  precious  instrument.  I  did  that, 
faith  fully  practising  the  fingering  without 
hearing  a  sound !  That's  my  only  explana- 


tion of  the  'floating'  tones !" 

Whatever  the  explanation,  no  one  has 
been  able  to  imitate  Wayne  King's  tones 
and  his  saxophone  playing  is  something  to 
write  home  about.  A  person  might  well 
ridicule  the  suggestion  of  playing  Liebe- 
straum  on  a  saxophone — but  not  one  who 
has  ever  heard  Wayne  King  play  it !  It 
is  something  to  bring  tears  to  your  eyes. . . 
There  is  nothing,  apparently,  that  he 
can't  play  and  play  in  a  way  to  bewitch 
you  completely,  on  this  instrument  of  his. 
And  it  is  perhaps  because  he  understands 
so  well  the  effect  of  music  on  people  that 
his  own  playing  is  so  profoundly  moving. 

"I  choose  my  music  with  a  view  to  the 
emotional  response  of  my  audience,"  he 
explained.  "If  I  am  playing  for  dances,  I 
play  fast  music — music  that  makes  their 
feet  eager  to  step  out — and  intersperse  a 
few  waltzes. 

"People  have  got  so  they  expect  a  lot  of 
waltzes  from  me,  but  three  or  four  are 
enough  on  an  evening's  program — " 

He  had  in  mind  his  title  of  America's 
IValtz  King — a  grand  title,  and  a  well- 
earned  one.  for  no  one  can  play  waltzes 
more  divinely. 

He  has  very  decided  ideas  about  his 
radio  music  also  and,  as  the  program  is 
entirely  in  his  hands,  you  can  see  that  they 
are  well  justified.  Formerly  he  did  all  his 
own  arranging.  Now,  though  the  press  of 
time  has  forced  him  to  employ  two  helpers, 
he  still  supervises  all  the  orchestrating.  He 
has  a  splendid  musical  library  to  draw 
from,  but  unfortunately,  under  the  present 
Ascap  restrictions,  forty-five  percent  of  his 
library  is  useless. 

"It  is  a  great  pity,"  he  said  feelingly. 
"Radio  was  just  beginning  to  revive 
Victor  Herbert  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
for  example — and  was  renewing,  stimulat- 
ing interest  in  these  pieces.  Music  that 
is  not  kept  in  the  public  eye  and  ear  in- 
evitably will  die,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  bar  these  beautiful  things." 

As  to  his  own  unique  program,  he  ex- 
plained it  simply :  "I  like  to  think  of  the 
people  I  am  playing  to  as  home-loving 
people — people  who  appreciate  what  they 
have,  their  home,  their  family  life,  and 
like  to  sit  back  and  enjoy  it.  I  want  to 
play  to  them  the  sort  of  music  that  will 
make  them  feel  relaxed,  contented — give 
them  a  dreamy  half  hour  in  their  favorite 
arm  chair.  If  that  isn't  what  they  want, 
they  will  get  up  and  go  out,  but  the  people 
I  am  playing  to  will  be  satisfied  just  to 
listen  to  the  music  for  the  music's  sake." 

That  that  is  exactly  what  a  lot  of  people 
want  is  evidenced  by  his  heavy  fan  mail 
— he  has  had  as  many  as  20,000  letters 
after  a  single  broadcast ! 

He  also  has  very  definite  ideas  on 
American  music — on  American  anything, 
for  that  matter.  He  is  forceful  on  the 
subject  of  Buy  America  First.  His  clothes 
are  American-made — he  dresses  conser- 
vatively, in  loose  but  well-made  suits,  omit- 
ting the  vest  if  the  suit  is  double-breasted. 
His  shirts,  specially  made,  are  loose  at 
the  collar  and  usually  white,  occasionally 
blue  or  gray. 

But  to  get  back  to  our  music,  he  is 
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thoroughly  sold  on  American  music  and 
believes  that  even  European  musicians  are 
beginning  to  realize  its  value. 

"American  songs  have  deep  sympathetic 
appeal,  they  have  true  emotion,  wide  range 
— and,  believe  me,  our  American  band 
musicians  have  the  technique  necessary  to 
bring  out  the  tone,  the  inflection,  the  sheer 
beauty  of  these  pieces." 

Certainly  Wayne  King  has,  and  if  you 
can  hear  him  play  /  Love  You  Truly, 
without  a  mist  in  your  eyes — well,  this 
story  isn't  for  you ! 

But  we've  wandered  away  from  our  out- 
line of  his  life  to  date.  It  was  nine  years 
ago  that  Mr.  King  definitely  decided  on 
music  as  his  career.  His  business  sense  and 
training  have  served  him  well  in  the 
management  of  his  affairs,  but  it  is  music 
that  rules  his  life  and  in  it  he  has  found 
not  only  wealth  and  fame  but  a  rich  con- 
tentment. He  could,  if  it  were  otherwise, 
retire  today  and  know  his  beloved  family 
always  would  be  well  cared  for,  on  the 
fruits  of  his  present  success,  but  he  has 
worked  too  hard  and  too  long  to  quit  now 
and  rightly  feels  that  he  still  has  much  to 
give  to  his  audiences  and  to  his  music — 
particularly  American  music. 

In  1927,  after  playing  in  several  dance 
bands,  Wayne  King  had  his  first  big  op- 
portunity. At  that  time  he  took  over  the 
eleven-piece  band  of  The  Aragon,  a  popu- 
lar Chicago  ballroom.  Nine  of  the  eleven 
men  with  him  then  are  with  him  still — his 
present  band  numbers  thirteen. 

It  is  five  years  since  he  began  his  Lady 
Esther  broadcasts.  At  that  time,  the  Lady 
Esther  Company  was  starting  out  on  the 
proverbial  shoestring.  Today,  with  the  aid 
of  Wayne  King's  music,  they  are  a  mil- 
lion-dollar concern. 

Today  he  enjoys  the  unique  distinction 
of  playing  over  the  three  major  networks: 
on  the  Mutual  network,  Sunday  evenings 
from  6:30 — 7:00  E.S.T. ;  over  Columbia, 
on  a  coast-to-coast  hook-up  every  Monday 
night  from  10:00—10:30,  E.S.T.,  and  on 
Tuesdays  and  Wednesdays,  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Company,  also  on  a 
coast-to-coast  network,  from  8  :30 — 9  :00 
p.  m.,  E.S.T.  A  half  hour  of  dreamy  music, 
a  serenade  for  you  and  me,  with  perhaps 
a  fast  number  or  two,  a  saxophone  solo 
played  in  Wayne's  inimitable  style,  or 
maybe  a  vocal  solo  in  his  pleasant  baritone. 
Other  members  of  the  band  sing  occasion- 
ally, and  well,  but  it  is  for  Wayne  we 
listen  eagerly ! 

He  reminds  you  inevitably  of  Bing 
Crosby,  in  looks,  in  manner  and  in  voice 
— and,  as  it  happens,  Bing  is  one  of  his 
best  friends.  Right  now  he  is  practising 
hard  at  his  golf — and  he  is  an  excellent 
player — in  anticipation  of  a  game  with 
Bing. 

"I've  neglected  my  game  the  last  year 
or  so  and  if  I  don't  look  out,  he'll  be 
taking  my  money  away  from  me !" 

And  here  Wayne  reveals  one  of  those 
idiosyncracies  which  to  me  only  make  him 
the  more  lovably  human.  For  he  is  dead 
set  against  gambling,  believes  it  utterly 
wrong.  But  somehow  the  money  won  or 
lost  at  golf  isn't  gambling — it's  just  a  part 
of  the  game ! 

As  to  Hollywood,  he  shakes  his  head. 

"Paramount  has  offered  me  a  contract 
— they  want  to  make  a  picture  called  'Tfie 
Waltz  King'."  (Wayne's  lawyer  wisely 
copyrighted  that  title.)    He  looked  at  me 


dubiously.  "But  I  don't  know — I'll  make 
the  tests,  but  somehow  I  can't  sec  myself 
as  a  movie  actor !" 

But  I  think  he  is  wrong — I  hope  he  is  1 

And  of  course  he  has  a  further  tie  with 
the  movies,  for  his  lovely  wife  is  the 
former  Dorothy  Janis,  who  used  to  be  a 
well-known  movie  star — she  played  with 
Ramon  Novarro  in  The  Pagan,  and  in 
many  other  films.  But  her  career  was  re- 
linquished gladly.  No  role  appealed  to  her 
so  much  as  that  of  Mrs.  Wayne  King — 
and  mother  of  Penny  and  little  Wayne. 

The  Kings  have  a  gorgeous  apartment 
at  the  exclusive  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
in  Chicago  and  they  also  have  a  300-acre 
farm  at  Lakewood,  Wisconsin,  which 
Wayne  bought  for  a  summer  home  for  his 
little  family.  As  an  instance  of  his  busi- 
ness acumen,  let  us  note  in  passing  that 
the  farm  pays  for  itself ! 

And  if  it  seems  far  for  a  week-end  trip, 
remember  that  Wayne  is,  among  other 
things,  a  licensed  pilot  and  owns  his  own 
plane. 

He  keeps  in  grand  condition  with  his 
handball,  tennis  and  golf,  which  have  re- 
placed the  basketball,  football  and  base- 
ball of  his  boyhood.  All  this,  mind  you, 
in  addition  to  his  four  programs,  the 
necessary  rehearsals  and  the  writing  of 
such  songs  as  his  theme  song,  The  Walts 
You  Saved  for  Me,  and  Blue  Hours, 
Baby  Shoes,  and  the  famous  Goofus  num- 
ber, among  others.  And  still  finds  time  to 
dream  and  to  write  articles,  such  as  one  on 
American  music  that  he  is  working  on  now. 

On  a  recent  tour — his  first,  as  a  matter 
of  fact — he  made  vaudeville  appearances 
in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Minneapolis,  Bos- 
ton, Washington  and  Baltimore.  Cou- 
rageously invading  a  new  field,  he  defied 
tradition  and  clung  to  his  own  particular 
style,  giving  without  comedy  relief  or 
dance  act  or  any  kind  of  showmanship  the 
concert  program  so  beloved  of  his  radio 
fans.  The  tour  was  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess and  Wayne  got  a  great  kick  out  of 
it,  a  particular  thrill  from  meeting  so  many 
people,  making  so  many  new  friends. 

"I  didn't  realize  what  a  rut  I  had  got 
into — it  did  me  a  world  of  good.  But  I 
was  scared  to  death  at  first,"  he  admitted. 

This  summer,  Wayne  is  signed  for  two 
months  in  New  York,  playing  with  his 
orchestra  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  through 
June  and  July.  In  August  he  will  have  a 
well-earned  vacation,  which  he  will  cer- 
tainly know  how  to  appreciate. 

Before  that,  he  made  little  side  trips  to 
St.  Louis  and  Texas  and  points  between, 
to  play  at  dances.  I  marvelled  open- 
mouthed  at  the  strength  and  energy  of  the 
man !  Is  he  ever  quiet,  I  wondered  aloud. 

He  pulled  on  his  pipe — one  of  a  col- 
lection of  two  hundred,  of  which  he  is 
justifiably  proud,  and,  incidentally,  his 
usual  substitute  for  a  baton — and  smiled. 

"A  quiet  evening  at  home  is  my  idea  of 
bliss.  We  neither  of  us  care  for  night- 
clubbing  and  I  have  little  enough  time  to 
give  to  the  children,  as  it  is — cute  little 
rascals,"  he  added.  "I'd  like  you  to  see 
them  .  .  ." 

I  know  they  are  cute  and  I  know  they 
are  lucky.  And  after  the  tragically  lonely, 
hungry  years,  it  is  good  to  think  that 
their  daddy  is  lucky,  too — if  you  want  to 
call  it  luck!  And  I  hope  he  has  many  quiet, 
contented  hours  such  as  he  gives  us  with 
his  magic  saxophone !  Long  may  he  play 
for  us  to  waltz — and  dream ! 
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WlX  IS  the  remarkable  new  product  which 
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ful, sanitary  protection,  internally,  invisibly! 
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The  Devil's  in  Her  Body 


(Continued  from  page  46) 


she  lapses  into  French.  She  almost  always 
is  excited ! 

"I  was  one  of  six  children,"  Rachel  told 
me.  "There  were  five  girls  and  a  boy,  and 
I   was  next  to  the  youngest  child. 

"I  should  have  been  born  a  boy,"  she 
confided.    "I  was  a  terrible  tomboy." 

The  confession  sounded  slightly  absurd ! 
Rachel,  with  her  auburn  hair  and  her  eyes 
that  are  sometimes  gray,  and  sometimes 
green  and  sometimes  blue,  is  more  feminine 
than  a  frilly  lace  handkerchief. 

Yet  the  devil  was  in  her  body,  even  when 
she  was  a  child.  She  was  more  turbulent 
and  unexpected  than  the  wind.  Though 
her  mother  and  father  treated  her  with  the 
greatest  indulgence  imaginable,  she  was 
never  satisfied. 

"I  wanted  to  be  independent,"  she  said. 
"I  didn't  know  what  I  wanted!" 

At  ten  she  packed  up  all  her  clothes  and 
decided  to  run  away  from  home.  Her 
parents,  curious  to  see  what  she  would  do, 
watched  her  walk  away  for  a  block  or  two 
and  then  brought  her  home. 

Long  before  she  was  ten,  her  life  had 
taken  on  a  colorful  pattern.  For  she  was 
very  young  indeed  when  the  World  War 
broke  out,  a  child  of  three  or  four.  Re- 
member the  stories  of  Belgium  in  war 
time?  They  were  exaggerated,  of  course, 
but  there  was  some  truth  in  them.  When 
the  Germans  invaded  Belgium,  Rachel's 
father  was  an  officer  in  the  Belgian  artil- 
lery, and  he  fought  heroically  to  save  his 
country.  Behind  locked  doors  his  wife 
and  his  children  barricaded  themselves. 
But  it  was  useless.  The  Germans  stormed 
those  locked  doors,  found  the  fear-stricken 
group  huddled  together. 

"Though  I  was  so  very  young,  I'll  never 
forget  the  horror  of  that  moment,"  Rachel 
told  me.  "I  can  still  remember  the  Ger- 
mans coming  in,  covered  with  mud  and 
dirt,  looking  like  nothing  human.  We 
didn't  know  just  what  our  fate  would  be, 
of  course.  But  wre  fared  more  luckily  than 
some.  We  were  transported  to  Holland 
and  kept  there  in  a  sort  of  concentration 
camp.  And  there  we  were  not  badly  treated 
at  all.  We  had  the  same  food  to  eat  that 
the  Hollanders  themselves  ate. 

"As  for  my  father,  he  was  watching  a 
fort  in  Antwerp  when  the  Germans  got 
in,  and  he  fought  against  three  members 
of  the  German  Battalion  of  Death.  The 
battalion  was  so  named  because  it  gave 
no  quarter.  Its  members  never  took  pris- 
oners, but  strove  to  kill  instead,  and  for 
that  reason  each  of  them  wore  a  death's 
head  on  his  forehead.  Luckily  my  father 
escaped  with  his  life,  though  he  was  badly 
wounded  by  a  bayonet.  Later  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  some  other  Germans  and 
interned  in  a  prison  camp  in  Holland,  but 
not  the  same  one  in  which  we  were  kept." 

Before  the  war,  Rachel's  father  had  been 
a  fairly  prosperous  lace  manufacturer. 
Naturally,  with  the  coming  of  the  war,  all 
that  was  swept  away. 

When  the  war  was  over,  they  all  re- 
turned to  their  native  Belgium,  to  the  home 
that  had  once  been  theirs.  But  it  was 
wrecked  beyond  recognition.  There  were 
no  beds  in  the  house.  The  furnishings 
had  been  ruined.    The  piano  was  gone. 


Slowly  they  began  to  rebuild  their  shati 
tered  fortune.  Once  again  Rachael's  fathe  | 
began  to  manufacture  lace.  And  his  wife] 
who  was  very  expert  at  lace  making 
helped  him. 

Rachel  began  going  to  school  in  Brussels 
And  in  school,  as  at  home,  she  earned  tb 
reputation  of  being  an  "enfant  terrible. 

Certainly  her  teachers  should  have  hatec 
her.  But  strangely  enough,  they  didn't 
There  was  something  absolutely  disarm 
ing  about  her.  And  already  her  teacher 
had  discovered  that  she  had  a  voice.  Ii 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  always  uj 
to  mischief,  she  was  frequently  invited  t< 
sing  at  the  teachers'  teas.  And  they  fount 
it  rather  hard  to  punish  this  girl  with  tb 
beautiful  voice. 

At  fourteen  she  was  admitted  to  tb 
Conservatory  of  Brussels.  This  was  mos 
irregular,  as  usually  they  admitted  no  on< 
under  sixteen,  but  they  decided  to  maki 
an  exception  for  Rachel. 

Had  Rachel's  mother  lived,  it  is  doubtfu 
if  she  would  have  permitted  Rachel  to  taki 
up  singing  as  a  career.  For  to  a  persoi 
of  her  conservative  European  viewpoint 
there  was  something  slightly  immora 
about  the  theatre.  But  Rachel's  mothei 
died  when  she  was  about  fourteen.  An( 
Rachel  was  a  little  too  much  for  her  fathei 
to  handle. 

She  was  almost  a  little  too  much  foi 
her  professors,  too.  As  soon  as  their  back* 
were  turned,  she  would  get  up  on  th< 
piano  and  dance,  to  the  amusement  ot 
the  other  pupils.  Already,  in  her  imagi 
nation,  she  was  seeing  herself  as  a  prinu 
donna  and  she  was  perfectly  willing  tc 
act  the  part.  When  the  professors 
turned  and  saw  her  there  on  the  piano 
they  were  furious.  She  was  expelled  frorr 
school  for  eight  days.  When  she  returnee 
to  school  she  was  told  that  she  must  be« 
have,  but  it  did  not  take  long  to  get  intc 
mischief  again. 

Yet  she  graduated  from  the  conservator! 
with  honors.  When  she  graduated,  she 
was  the  first  soprano  chosen  from  a  class 
of  twenty-five. 

You  didn't  know  she  was  a  soprano?  Shi 
isn't  today.  She  has  transformed  herself 
into  a  contralto.  But  her  voice  originallj 
was  a  high  soprano. 

Without  much  difficulty,  she  got  a  eh, met 
singing  in  operas  in  the  Royal  Theatre  ■ 
Brussels.  In  the  summer  she  sang  at  th( 
Kursaal  Ostende  in  Belgium.  That's  I 
place  something  like  the  Casino  of  Monfl 
Carlo,  a  summer  resort  where  the  wealthj 
come  to  listen  to  music,  to  gamble,  ant 
to  have  a  grand  time.  There  the  King  an 
Queen  of  Belgium  had  a  private  villa 
Twice  Rachel  sang  for  them.  Once  si 
sang  Carmen,  which  she  learned  in  twentj 
four  hours  when  another  girl  who  was 
supposed  to  sing  the  role  became  ill. 

It  looked  as  if  Rachel  would  be  an  open 
singer  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  She  seerrM 
to  be  headed  for  the  top  of  her  profession 
But  there  was  about  her  a  certain  gaiefl 
a  kind  of  zest  that  one  doesn't  usually  aflj 
sociate  with  buxom  ladies  of  the  opera. 
Operettas  seemed  more  Rachel's  style,  and 
so  she  went  from  operas  to  operettas  Sht 
was  successful  in  those,  too.     For  ahoul 
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a  year  she  appeared  in  operettas  and  then 
left  for  Paris,  where  she  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  director  of  the  l:olics  Ber- 
gere that  lie  needed  her  as  his  prima  donna. 

"In  America,"  said  Rachel,  "so  many 
people  think  of  it  as  burlesque.  But  the 
French  people  look  upon  it  differently. 
When  the  girls  appear  nude,  they  think  of 
it  not  as  burlesque,  but  as  art.  However, 
I  did  not  appear  like  that.  Oh,  no,  no ! 
For  when  you  get  to  be  a  prima  donna 
you  wear  whatever  clothes  you  wish.  I 
was  fully  dressed." 

And  while  she  was  singing,  Earl  Car- 
roll, who  was  visiting  the  Folics  Bergire, 
heard  her.  He  was  enchanted.  Such  pep, 
such  vivacity  this  singer  had!  He  must 
get  her  to  America  for  his  Vanities. 

When  he  came  to  see  her,  Rachel  couldn't 
speak  a  word  of  English.  But  Earl  Car- 
roll could  speak  French.  And  the  six 
weeks'  contract  he  offered  her  spoke  vol- 
umes. So  Rachael  came  to  the  United 
States,  prepared  to  be  a  hit  in  the  Vani- 
ties. 

But  English  came  slowly  to  her.  And 
now  when  Earl  Carroll  heard  her  sing 
in  English,  he  grew  doubtful.  Would 
America  really  care  for  this  girl  who 
was  a  high  soprano?  In  France,  in  the 
setting  of  the  Folics  Bergere,  she  had 
seemed  delightful.    Now  he  was  not  sure. 

He  had  to  pay  Rachel,  of  course,  for 
the  six  weeks.  But  he  decided  not  to  use 
her  for  his  Vanities. 

It  was  the  first  real  setback  she  had 
ever  received  in  her  life.  Having  pic- 
tured herself  as  a  great  hit  in  America, 
it  was  a  blow  to  realize  that  she  wasn't 
even  going  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
which  she  had  been  so  sure.  Her  first 
impulse  was  to  take  the  next  boat  back 
to  France,  where  they  appreciated  her. 

"But  I  was  crazee  about  America,"  she 
told  me.  "It  is  so  modern,  so  alive.  So 
I  made  up  my  mind  I  would  stay,  come 
what  would.  I  would  get  work  here, 
somehow  or  other." 

And  she  did.  She  got  a  few  engage- 
ments here  and  there  on  the  strength  of 
the  fact  that  she  had  just  come  from  the 
Folics  Bergere.  You  can  easily  imagine 
the  billing  she  got:  "Colette  Carlay  (that 
was  the  name  she  used  then)  direct  from 
the  Folies  Bergere  of  Paris." 

Rachel  soon  discovered  that  America 
had  little  use  for  a  girl  with  a  high  so- 
prano voice.  So  long  as  she  was  a  soprano, 
she  would  have  a  tough  struggle  to  get 
anywhere.  Blues  singers  were  the  rage 
everywhere.  And  you  can't  sing  "I've  got 
a  right  to  sing  the  blues,"  in  a  soprano 
voice ! 

So  what  could  she  do?  To  Rachel  there 
was  just  one  answer.  She'd  have  to  change 
herself  into  a  contralto. 

It  isn't  easy,  when  the  cords  in  your 
throat  are  naturally  high  soprano  cords,  to 
change  your  voice  completely.  For  hours 
at  a  time  Rachel  practised.  The  days  slip- 
ped into  weeks,  the  weeks  into  months, 
and  still  she  wasn't  satisfied.  She  realized 
that  as  a  contralto  she  needed  still  more 
practise. 

What  made  matters  worse  was  that  she 
suddenly  began  having  trouble  with  her 
throat.  She  caught  cold  easily,  and  a 
singer  can't  afford  to  have  that  kind  of 
trouble.  In  a  panic  she  went  to  see  a 
doctor. 

"Miss  Carlay,"  he  told  her,  "in  trying 


to  change  your  voice  from  a  soprano  to 
contralto,  you  are  doing  something  which 
may  ruin  your  voice  forever.  No  wonder 
you  are  having  trouble  with  your  throat." 

Rachel  Carlay  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
"I  have  started  to  change  my  voice,"  she 
said,  "and  I  must  go  through  with  it.  If 
I  am  taking  a  chance,  that  is  all  right,  too. 
I  will  just  have  to  go  right  on  taking 
that  chance." 

For  over  a  year  she  practised  singing 
contralto  in  the  privacy  of  her  own  home. 

But  the  time  came  when  she  was  well 
rewarded  for  it.  An  executive  of  an  im- 
portant advertising  agency  heard  her 
sing  at  an  audition.  And  promptly  engaged 
her  for  the  Rudy  Yallee  hour. 

The  note  she  sent  out  to  the  critics  was 
at  once  naive  and  touching.  "Jc  serai  tres 
honoree  si  vous  puisscz  m'ecoutcr  et  vie 
donner  votrc  tres  prccieux  jugement."  In 
other  words,  she  was  asking  them  to  listen 
to  her  and  give  her  their  precious  criticisms. 
They  turned  out  to  be  just  as  precious  as 
she  had  hoped.  The  critics  said  she  sang 
like  a  thrush.    J.  J.  Shubert  wired  her, 

"/  enjoyed  you  best  of  all  on  the  program." 

The  next  step  in  her  radio  career  came 
by  accident.  While  she  was  standing  in  a 
studio  talking  to  some  friends,  Bob  Gold- 
stein, Maestro  Abe  Lyman's  agent,  walked 
in.  Someone  in  the  studio  said  to  him : 
"Bob,  there's  a  French  girl  here  whom 
you  ought  to  hear.  She  really  sings  beau- 
tifully." And  with  that  he  introduced 
Rachel  Carlay. 

French  or  not,  she  did  sing  beautifully. 
As  Bob  Goldstein  at  once  admitted.  He 
took  her  to  several  sponsors  and  shortly 
afterwards  she  appeared  on  Everett  Mar- 
shall's program,  the  Broadway  Varieties. 
A  sustaining  program  at  NBC  followed. 
A  year  ago  she  was  signed  to  appear  on 
the  Manhattan  Merry-Go-Round ,  where 
she  has  been  ever  since. 

Wrhen  people  who  heard  her  sing  in  Bel- 
gium and  Paris  hear  her  now,  they  are 
utterly  flabbergasted.  Her  voice  is  so 
totally  different  now  that  they  can  hardly 
believe  that  is  the  same  person  they  are 
listening  to. 

Rachel  makes  no  bones  about  admitting 
that  she  is  proud  of  her  success  in  the 
United  States.  For  there  are  many  girls 
who  are  successful  in  France  who  never 
get  to  first  base  here. 

She  lives  quietly  and  simply  in  an  apart- 
ment on  West  57th  Street  in  New  York. 
She  is  not  married,  but  she  admits  that 
there  is  one  very  special  person  in  her 
life,  a  man  whom  she  knew  and  loved  even 
before  she  came  to  the  United  States. 

"But  I  am  not  sure  that  I  ought  to 
marry  now,"  she  says.  "I  do  not  think 
marriage  and  a  career  go  together  so  well." 

"Oh,  you  can't  tell,"  I  argued.  "Why, 
you  might  be  married  and  you  might  do 
even  better  in  your  work.  You  never 
know." 

"That  is  just  it.  You  never  know,"  she 
chuckled,  "and  because  one  does  not  know, 
I  will  not  take  a  chance." 

The  facts  of  life  about  her  are  that  she 
adores  spaghetti,  likes  white  evening 
gowns,  dunks  her  rolls  in  her  coffee,  sleeps 
without  pillows,  hates  boxing  and  loves 
horseback  riding  better  than  all  other 
sports.  Her  favorite  song  is  Partes  mot 
d' Amour.  In  English  that  means  Speak 
to  me  of  love! 


WRINKLES 

BLACKHEADS 

ENLARGED  PORES 


"I  used  to  have  a  terrible  complexion.  Not  only 
did  I  have  wrinkles,  but  my  skin  was  covered  with 
blackheads  and  enlarged  pores.  Everything  I  tried 
seemed  to  do  no  good  .  . .  then  on  a  friend's  advice 
I  used  Hollywood  Mask.  In  just  a  few  days  my 
skin  began  to  show  miraculous  signs  of  improve- 
ment. In  a  week  every  blackhead  and  enlarged 
pore  disappeared.  What  a  transformation!  My 
skin  was  clear,  soft  and  smooth.  Hollywood 
Mask  sinks  down  in  the  pores  and  removes  deep- 
seated  dirt  which  soap  and  water  can  never  touch. 
Every  woman  who  takes  proper  care  of  her  skin 
can  obtain  a  fresh,  clear,  lovely  complexion  of 
which  she  may  be  proud." 


HOLLYWOOD  MASK,  INC.    SPECIAL  OFFER1 

105  W.MonroeSt., Chicago,  IU. 


Please  send  me  liberal  tube  of  Hollywood 
Mask  Facial.  I  enclose  10c  to  help  cover  packaging 
and  mailing. 

Name  

Address  

City—  


.State 


Hollywood  Facial  at  5  and  10c  Stores, 
Drug  and  Department  Stores 


Don't  Miss  Reading 

this  month's  fashion  hints 

AIR-CONDITIONED  SMARTNESS 

 (On  Poqe  14  of  this  issue ) 

Free  For  Asthma 
and  Hay  Fever 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so  ter- 
rible you  choke  and  gasp  for  breath,  if  Hay 
Fever  keeps  you  sneezing  and  snuffing  while 
your  eyes  water  and  nose  discharges  con- 
tinuously, don't  fail  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  re- 
markable method.  No  matter  where  you  live 
or  whether  you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy 
under  the  Sun,  send  for  this  free  trial.  If 
you  have  suffered  for  a  life-time  and  tried 
everything  you  could  learn  of  without  relief; 
even  if  you  are  utterly  discouraged,  do  not 
abandon  hope  but  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  266-A  Frontier  Bldg., 
462  Niagara  St..  Buffalo.  N.  Y.  

_  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accoantants  and  C.  P.  A.'s  earn  $3,000  to  $15,000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  14.000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  U.  S.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  or  execative  accounting  positions.  Previous  experience 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  staff  of  C.P.A.'s, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Write 
for  free  Dook.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Pays." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.8318H,Chicago 

The  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1.350  C.  P,  A.'s 


Bathe  them  with  LAVOPTIK 

Instant  relief  for  inflamed,  sore,  tired,  strained  or  itching 
eyes.  6000  eyesight  specialists  endorse  it.  25  years  suc- 
cess.  Get  Lavoptik  (with  free  eye  cup)  from  your  druggist. 
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EXPERIENCED  Mothers  know 
that  summer  teething  must  not 
be  trifled  with — that  summer  upsets 
due  to  teething  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  Baby's  progress. 

Relieve  your  Baby's  teething  pains 
this  summer  by  rubbingon  Dr.  Hand's 
Teething  Lotion.  It  is  the  actual  pre- 
scription of  a  famous  Baby  specialist, 
contains  no  narcotics,  and  has  been 
used  and  recommended  by  millions 
of  Mothers.  Your  druggist  has  it. 
"I found  Dr.  Hand's  such  relief 
to  my  Baby  that  I  never  needed  to 
worry  on  the  hottest  summer  day". 

—Mr:  Wm.  H.  Kempf,  Willianuport,  Pa. 


DR.HANDS 

Teething  Lotion 


w  New 

Substance,., 
New  Action! 

"Athlete's  Foot" —  rashes  — 
eczema — common  skin  disor- 
ders stop  itching  and  burning 
in  minutes  if  you  treat  skin 
with  HYDROS AL!  Not  like 
any  old-fashioned  salve  or  lo- 
tion. "Colloidal"  discovery 
hel  ps  nature  ideal  way  to  soothe 
andrelieve.  Astringent;  refines 
skin.  Usedbydoctorsfor  years; 
accepted  by  Good  Housekeep- 
ing Bureau.  At  drug  stores, 
liquid  or  ointment — 30c,  60c. 


Hydrosal 


ACTUALLY  KILLS 
PLEAS 

StupcfrfUuj  Must* 


<3& 


KULTkmOM 

(uicf 


DIFFERENT  ...  In  a  class  by 
itself,  because  Pulvex  also  pre- 
vents reinfestatlon  for  days! 
Non-lrritatlng.  Harmless  to 
pets.  Ideal  for  cats.  Backed  by 
93  years'  experience.  Sold  on 
money-back  guarantee.  At 
drug  and  pet  stores,  50  cents. 

Pulvex 

PLEA  POWDER 

90 


Exit  Radio's  Playboy 

{Continued  from  page  41) 


it  would  affect  your  fans?  You,  who  have 
been  known  as  the  romantic  bachelor  of 
radio?"  I  couldn't  resist  teasing  him.  Also, 
I  thought  of  the  girls  of  this  country  whose 
hearts  beat  a  little  faster  when  they  hear 
the  Parker  voice,  knowing  he  is  free, 
white  and  handsome. 

But  this  was  no  idle  jest  to  Frank.  He 
answered  seriously : 

"Perhaps  a  few  would  be  affected,  but 
I  think  it  would  not  really  change  my 
audience.  After  all,  marriage  has  not  hurt 
the  following  of  Bing  Crosby,  who  has 
never  been  bigger  than  he  is  right  now. 
It  hasn't  affected  Lanny  Ross,  James  Mel- 
ton. I  guess  Nino  Martini  and  I  are 
about  the  only  bachelors  left."  His  tone 
was  a  little  wistful.  His  eyes  had  that 
far  away  look — as  if  he  were  picturing  a 
home  with  a  wife  waiting  for  him. 

"You  see,"  he  said  coming  back  from 
his  reverie,  "now  I  want  to  do  something 
important  in  music — the  concert  stage,  the 
Metropolitan.  It's  funny  how  I've  changed." 
He  laughed  but  he  seemed  just  a  bit  sad 
at  the  thought  of  deserting  his  heretofore 
carefree  life.  "I  always  wanted  to  play. 
I  never  worried  about  the  future.  But 
now  that  I  know  I  have  a  voice  .  .  .  That 
sounds  egotistical.  But  a  person  has  to 
be  an  egotist  to  succeed.  You  must  be- 
lieve in  yourself.  I  never  particularly 
thought  about  it  before.  I've  always  been 
lucky— but  perhaps  that  luck  won't  last." 

He  insists  upon  calling  it  luck,  but  it  has 
been  hard  work,  too.  As  a  boy  he  hadn't 
any  money — he  sold  newspapers  to  pay 
for  music  lessons.  True,  he  has  had  radio 
contracts  for  ten  years  but  he  has  had  to 
work  for  them,  and  with  them. 

"This  past  year  is  the  first  time  I've 
had  only  one  program  a  week.  It  has 
been  fun,  loafing.  Maybe  I'm  just  lazy. 
That  is  why  this  voice  thing  scares  me.  I 
have  to  go  on.  I  can't  stop  now.  And  I 
think  to  myself,  'Frank,  what  have  you 
let  yourself  in  for?'  It  has  changed  around 
my  whole  idea  of  life.  Even  marriage  .  .  . 
I  was  going  to  be  a  bachelor — not  tied 
down  by  a  wife.  I  just  wanted  to  go 
along  having  a  good  time,  not  thinking, 
not  caring  about  the  future— except  that 
I  wanted  financial  security.  And  I  was 
getting  that. 

"But  now,  I  want  more.  I  want  to  put 
my  energy  into  something  worth  while.  I 
want  to  do  work  in  the  movies,  on  the 
stage.  I  want  to  make  a  concert  tour — if 
I  can." 

He  is  a  modest  person.  He  wants  people 
to  like  him.  He  is  earnest.  For  the  first 
time  he  has  dropped  his  brittle,  wise-crack- 
ing exterior.  Is  there  a  girl  in  the  back- 
ground ? 

"No,  I  haven't  met  the  right  girl  yet. 
What  will  she  be  like?  As  I  told  you,  I 
don't  know.  Maybe  she'll  be  a  millionaire, 
a  beautiful  blonde!" 

"What  would  you  do  then?"  I  asked. 

He  looked  shocked.  He  seemed  genu- 
inely surprised  that  this  remark  might 
have  been  taken  seriously. 

"No,  seriously,  she'll  probably  be  a  girl 
like  myself,  who  has  played,  who  has 
worked,  who  will  enjoy  the  things  I  en- 


joy and  be  able  to  understand  me.  The 
girl  I  marry  would  have  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  I  suddenly  find  myself  unable 
to  stand  still,  marking  time.  It  isn't  that 
I  am  an  artist — that  I  must  go  on  for 
art's  sake.  It's  just  that  I  have  realized 
that  I  have  something  in  my  throat  which 
is  big  enough  for  me  to  count  on — to  in- 
sure my  future.  I  am  at  a  crossroads.  I 
have  three  choices — one  is  business.  I 
hate  business.  Two,  I  could  marry  a 
very  wealthy  girl  and  sit  back,  teaching 
and  coaching  in  my  spare  time,  playing  the 
rest  of  the  time.  I  haven't  the  patience  or 
understanding  to  teach.  Three,  go  into 
serious  music,  settle  down  and  spend  all 
my  time  in  making  something  important 
of  my  natural  talent.  It  really  is  quite 
a  problem." 

You  who  envy  Frank  Parker  could 
feel  a  little  sorry  for  him.  He  is  like  a 
very  small  boy  who  can't  decide  whether 
to  have  a  piece  of  chocolate  layer  cake  or 
ice  cream.  He  knows  that  to  turn  to 
the  higher  life  in  music  is  for  the  sober- 
minded.  And  he  hates  to  think  of  that. 
In  fact,  he  hates  to  think  of  tomorrow. 

"After  all,"  he  explains,  "it  does  seem 
silly  to  spend  time  and  energy  making 
plans  for  the  next  year,  for  who  knows 
where  we  shall  be  tomorrow !  All  I  know 
now  is  that  I  must  go  on.  I  must  work 
and  I  want  to  marry.  It  would  be  nice 
to  live  in  the  country,  but  that  is  something 
that  will  be  impossible  for  a  long  time, 
for  I  must  be  in  the  city  for  my  lessons, 
for  my  coaching,  practicing.  I  just  won't 
have  time  to  spend  in  traveling  back  and 
forth  to  the  suburbs." 

He  is  setting  a  rigid  life  for  himself. 
Will  he  miss  his  carefree  life? 

"I  won't  have  time  to  miss  it,"  he  says 
seriously.  "I  shall  be  working  so  hard 
that  I  won't  have  time  to  spend  in  idle 
play.  And  the  companionship  of  marriage 
would  be  ideal.  It  would  give  me  stability, 
a  down  to  earth,  settled  feeling." 

How  different  from  the  boy  who  used 
to  think  that  life  was  just  an  amusing 
game,  here  today,  gone  tomorrow.  What 
a  stranger  he  is  to  the  man  who  wanted 
only  to  have  financial  independence,  with- 
out worry,  without  responsibility. 

Which  is  the  real  Frank  Parker,  I  won- 
dered aloud. 

"Frankly,  I  don't  know  which  is  the 
real  me,"  he  said.  "What  am  I?  Who 
am  I  ?    I  don't  know  I" 

He  is  in  a  perplexed  state  of  mind,  his 
thinking  is  involved.  He  is  in  the  midst 
of  a  decision — popular  or  classical  music 
for  a  career?  But  of  one  thing  he  is 
certain.  He  is  going  to  settle  down,  he 
is  going  to  forget  all  his  former  ideas 
of  relaxation.    He  wants  to  marry. 

No  doubt,  this  is  good  news  to  many, 
many  girls.  But  I  think  Frank  Parker  is 
going  to  remain  single  for  awhile.  He 
is  the  type  of  man  who  is  particular.  And 
now  that  he  is  going  to  take  life  seriously, 
he  will  be  careful  to  choose  a  bride  who 
will  fit  into  his  scheme  of  things  perfectly. 
Now,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Frank 
Parker  is  making  plans.  He  is  dropping  his 
boyhood  and  becoming  a  man. 
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The  publishers  of  radio  stars  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  with  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  radio  stars  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  RADIO  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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Of  Her  Skin! 
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"/  was  ashamed  of  my  skin: 
many  pimples  I  couldn't 
work.  " 


o  advertising  copywriter  in- 
vented the  story  above.  It's  a  true  experi- 
ence—one of  hundreds  reported  to  us  by 
grateful  users  of  Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 

What  these  pleasant  yeast  tablets  have 
done  for  others  they  should  do  for  you.  Why 
don't  you  try  them  today?  Their  rich  stores 
of  precious  corrective  elements  will  quickly 
help  to  rid  your  body  of  the  poisons  which 
are  the  real  cause  of  so  many  common  skin 
troubles.  And  you  should  feel  better  as  well 
as  look  better. 

Ask  your  druggist  for  Yeast .  Foam  Tab- 
lets today.  Refuse  all  substitutes. 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO., 
1750  N.  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  free  introductory 
package  of  Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 

M  M  8-36 


Name  

Address    

City    State. 
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RADIO  STARS 


RADIO  LOUGHS... 

(SELECTED  SNICKERS  FROM   POPULAR  PROGRAMS) 


ALLEN:  Don't  talk  to  me  like  that.  My 
grandmother  was  frightened  by  a  canoe. 

PORTLAND:  So  what? 

ALLEN:  I'm  easily  upset. 

(FRED  ALLEN  and  PORTLAND 
HOFFA,  Town  Hall  Tonight.) 

PHIL :  Bottle,  I've  a  good  mind  to 
call  up  the  insane  asylum  and  a  stretcher. 

BOTTLE:  Why?  Don't  you  think  it'll 
fit  you? 

(PHIL  BAKER  and  BOTTLE,  Gulf 
Program.) 

WILSON :  So  you  had  the  winner  in 
the  Derby,  eh? 
JACK':  Yup. 

WILSON:  Well,  that's  fine.  I  hate 
to  bring  this  up,  but  if  you  remember,  1 
had  lialf  of  your  horse. 

JACK:   Gee,  that's  too  bad,  Don. 

WILSON :  What  do  you  mean,  too 
bad? 

JACK:  Well — 3'Oif  see,  my  half  came  in 
first. 

(JACK  BENNY  and  DON  WILSON, 
Jello  Program.) 

WILLIE:  Penelope's  dad  is  a  great  guy. 
You  know,  Gene,  I'll  never  forget  the 
night  I  met  him  on  top  of  a  lamp  post. 

GENE:  On  top  of  a  lamp  post? 

WILLIE:  Yeah  ...  he  said  he  climbed 
up  there  to  get  away  from  four  purple 
giraffes  that  were  following  him. 

GENE:  Four  purple  giraffes!  Gosh, 
he  must  have  been  drunk. 

WILLIE:  Of  course  he  was  drunk!  I 
only  saw  two! 

(WILLIE  and  EUGENE  HOWARD, 
Folies  de  Paree.) 

STOREKEEPER:  I  gotta  nephew  liv- 
ing in  New  York. 

MACK:  You,  don't  say?  What  busi- 
ness is  he  in? 

STOREKEEPER:  I  imagine  he's  an 
electrician,  'cause  he  says  he's  just  moved 
to  the  Batterv  to  be  near  his  work. 

(PETE  MACK'S  Moosickers,  NBC.) 

HONEY  CHILE:  Mr.  Hope  .  .  .  I've 
got  a  basket  in  each  hand  here ;  don't  you 
think  maybe  you  could  carry  one  ? 

BOB:  What!  And  get  you  all  off- 
balance  ? 

(BOB  HOPE  and  HONEY  CHILE, 
Atlantic  Oil  Program.) 
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GRAHAM:  You  look  unusually  pros- 
perous tonight. 

JOE:  I  am  prosperous  tonight,  Graham 
.  .  .  I'm  like  a  raisin  inside  a  cake. 

GRAHAM:  A  raisin  inside  a  cake?  I 
get  it — you're  in  the  dough! 

(JOE  COOK,  Vallee  Varieties.) 

VALLEE:  Say,  just  because  you're 
Eddie  Cantor  you  can't  expect  them  to 
give  you  jewelry  on  a  plate. 

EDDIE:  Why  not?  Didn't  Al  Jolson 
get  a  beautiful  Ruby  out  of  a  night  club? 

(RUDY  VALLEE  and  EDDIE  CAN- 
TOR, J7allce  Varieties.) 


EMERSON:  How  old  were  you  on  your 
last  birthday,  Buster? 

BUSTER:  I  don't  know  ...  I  haven't 
had  my  last  birthday  yet. 

(BUSTER  KEATON,  Shell  Chateau.) 

EDDIE  (Galahad)  GREEN: 
Oh  fair  Elaine  of  Astolat 

Here  I  come 
You'll  forget  about  Lancelot 

Here  I  come 
I'm  Galahad,  an'  I  never  sins 
I'm  forty,  an'  that's  when  life  begins 
Forsooth,  egad,  gadzooks  and  zounds! 
And  fumadiddles ! 

(EDDIE  GREEN,  Vallee  Varieties.) 

PICK:  Well  .  .  .  de  night  before  you 
go  in,  a  feller  ti'as  scared  so  bad  he  ran 
out  of  de  haunted  house  so  fast  dey 
crowned  him  world's  champion  runner. 

PAT:  He  ran  out  of  de  house  so  fast 
dey  croumcd  him  zvorld's  champeen  run- 
ner? 

PICK:  Yeah  .  .  .  A^oic — halfway  up  de 
stairs  you  sees  a  big  skeleton  an'  what 
happens? 

PAT :  Make  way  for  de  new  champeen! 
(PICK  and  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

GENE:  Willie,  now  that  Penelope  has 
arrived  in  Paris  I  suppose  you'll  be  show- 
ing her  the  sights.  Are  you  planning  to 
take  her  to  the  night  spots? 

WILLIE:  What  do  you  mean,  night 
spots? 

GENE:  You  know.  .  .  .  Where  do  people 
go  late  at  night  when  they  want  to  relax 
.  .  .  and  look  their  very  best? 

WILLIE:  To  a  Turkish  Bath! 

(WILLIE  and  EUGENE  HOWARD, 
Folies  de  Paree.) 

JACK:  This  is  my  fourth  year  on  the 
air  .  .  .  isn't  that  a  wonderful  record, 
Don,  four  years? 

DON:  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Jack  .  .  . 
Amos  'n'  Andy  have  been  on  the  air  for 
six  years. 

JACK:  Well,  that's  only  three  years 
apiece.  I'm  talking  about  a  single  per- 
former. 

DON:  How  about  Rudy  Vallee?  He's 
been  singing  for  seven  years. 

JACK:  I  know,  Don  .  .  .  but  how  long 
can  his  nose  hold  out? 

(JACK  BENNY  and  DON  WILSON, 
Jello  Program.) 


PICK:  I  uvs  up  in  Canada  and  I 
watitcd  to  get  to  Mr.  Dionne's  house.  So 
I  disguised  myself  .  .  .  and  when  he  saiv 
me,  Mr.  Dionnc  shot  me. 

PAT:  Mr.  Dionne  shot  you?  What 
did  you  disquisc  yourself  as? 

PICK:    A  stork! 

(PICK  and  PAT,  One  Night  Stands.) 

ELSIE:  Mama  said  while  she  was 
azvav  to  be  sure  and  sn'ccp  under  the  car- 
pet. 

CANTOR:  Don't  worry,  Ermcntrudc 
.  .  .  I  szveep  everything  under  the  carpet. 

ELSIE:  Papa  .  .  .  ivhat  ore  you  putting 
your  hat  and  coat  on  for? 

CANTOR:  I  got  a  pudding  cooking  on 
the  stove  .  .  .  the  recipe  says  as  soon  as 
it  comes  to  a  boil  to  beat  it ! 

(Design  for  Listening,  NBC.) 
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M  PENNER'S  DUCK'S  GOOSE  IS  COOKED! 
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Clearly  she  saw  it  — but 
did  she  have  the  courage 
to  go  through  with  it? 

You  will  thrill  to  "TO  MARY  — 
WITH  LOVE/'  a  tender  and  all- 
but-tragic  romance,  based  on 
the  20th  Century- Fox  picture, 
starring  Warner  Baxter  and 
Myrna  Loy.  Be  sure  to  read  the 
complete  story  of  this  new  hit 
in  the  September  SCREEN 
ROMANCES. 

Sixteen  complete  screen  stories  and 
features  for  September  include:  Gary 
Cooper  and  Madeleine  Carroll  in  "The 
General  Dies  At  Dawn"  •  Ginger 
Rogers  and  Fred  Astaire  in  "I  Won't 
Dance"  •  Marion  Davies  and  Clark 
Gable  in  "Cain  and  Mabel"  •  Marlene 
Dietrich  and  Charles  Boyer  in 
"Garden  of  Allah." 


ALSO 


A  COMPLETE  NOVEL 
'LOST  HORIZON  " 

starring 
RONALD  COLMAN 


The  Love  Story  Magazine  of  the  Screen 

SEPTEMBER  Issue  Now  On  Sale  Everywhere 
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Special  care  . . .  special  foods  . . . 
even  a  special  laxative ...  no  wonder  he  thrives ! 


cLmh^^h  c  a  s  t  o  r  I  a 


The  laxative  made  especially  for  babies  and  growing  children 


YOUR  DOCTOR  will  tell  you  that  it 
takes  a  special  kind  of  care  to  bring  up 
a  healthy  baby  today. 

He  prescribes  a  special  food  formula. 
He  advises  special  baby  soap . . .  special 
baby  powder. . .  yes,  even  special  baby 
dishes. 

In  the  field  of  laxatives,  doctors  say 
the  same  reasoning  should  follow.  They 
say  that  a  baby's  laxative  should  be 
made  especially  for  him  too.  It's  logical, 
isn't  it?  For  if  his  system  is  too  delicate 
for  adult  food,  it  is  also  too  delicate  for 
"adult"  laxatives.  Yes,  even  in" half-doses'.' 


Fletcher's  Castoria  is  one  laxative  you 
can  give  your  children  with  perfect 
peace  of  mind.  All  its  ingredients  are 
printed  on  every  carton.  It  is  made  espe- 
cially— and  only— for  children. There  isn't 
a  single  thing  in  it  that  could  possibly 
harm  the  tiniest  infant  system.  It  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  no  narcotics. 

It  functions  chiefly  in  the  lower  bowel 
and  gently  stimulates  the  natural  mus- 
cular movement  — in  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  normal  evacuation.  It 
doesn't  upset  the  stomach  —  as  some 
"adult"  laxatives  would  do.  Nor  will  it 
cause  cramping  pains.  It  is  a  child's  lax- 
ative, pure  and  simple— and  we  recom- 
mend it  for  nothing  else. 


And— Fletcher's  Castoria  has  a  pleas- 
ant taste.  Children  take  it  gladly.  And 
doctors  say  it's  important  that  they 
should.  For  the  very  act  of  forcing  a 
child  to  take  a  bad-tasting  laxative  can 
be  so  shocking  to  his  nervous  system 
that  it  can  upset  his  entire  digestion. 

Why  not  get  a  bottle  tonight?  Ask 
for  the  Family-Size.  It  saves  you 
money.  The  signature  Chas.  H.  Fletcher 
appears  on  every  carton. 
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ETHEL  M.  POMEROY,  Associate  Editor 

LESTER  C.  GRADY,  Editor 


ABRIL  LAMARQUE,  Art  Editor 


25    STORIES,    FEATURES    AND  DEPARTMENTS 


STORIES 

RADIO  GUNS  FOR  BALLOTS 

(Political  parties  and  microphone  magic)  George  Kent 

I'D  GIVE  UP  MOVIES  FOR  RADIO 

('*/  could  live  my  own  life  on  the  air,"  says  Ginger  Rogers)  . 

HIS  DUCK'S  GOOSE  IS  COOKED 

(Joe  Penner's  not  selling  anything  now')  

IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  US 

("Radio,"  says  Jane  Cowl,  "may  be  our  awakener") . 

YOURS  TO  COMMAND 

(Jack  Hylton,  idol  of  music  lovers)  

MUST  YOU  ALWAYS  HAVE  MUSIC? 

(Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  considers  a  perplexing  question) . 

HOLLYWOOD'S  BAD  BOY  ON  THE  AIR 

("A  little  Oakie  might  be  good  for  it!"  says  Jack)  

DESIGN  FOR  MARRIAGE 

(Frank  Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson  find  a  perfect  pattern) .. 

THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF  EDWIN  C.  HILL 

(Things  you  don't  know  about  radio's  popular  commentator)  .       Henry  Albert   Phillips  38 

NO  MORE  MEN! 

(But  don't  take  Joan  Marsh  too  literally'.)    Miriam  Gibson  40 

WHERE  THERE'S  HOPE  THERE'S  LIFE 

(Concerning  Bob  Hope  of  The  Atlantic  Family).  Mary  WatldnS   Reeves  44 

IT  MIGHT  BE  YOUR  HOME 

("The  house  half-way  down  the  street" — and  Vic  and  Sade)  ....   Miriam  Rogers  46 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY? 

(Is  Benny  Rubin  really  "the  happiest  man  in  the  world?")    Ruth  Geri  48 

AMERICA'S  IDEAL  NEIGHBOR 

(Martha  Deane  calling  on  you)    Mildred  Mastin  49 

GETTING  RICH  IN  RADIO 

("Money  can  go  hang!"  says  Ted  Husing)  Anne  Waring 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  AND  DEPARTMENTS 
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RADIO  STARS 


AMERICA'S 
GORGEOUS 
GIRL  FRIEND 


AMERICA'S 
NEWEST 
HEART  THROB 


Joan's  romantic  compan- 
ions (in  addition  to  Bob 
Taylor)  are  M-G-M's  latest 
discovery,  James  Stewart... 
handsome  Melvyn  Douglas 
( both  below)... and— on  the 
screen  together  for  the  first 
time  since  their  marriage 
—  Franchot  Tone  (above). 


"No  Man  Who  Kisses  You  Once 
Will  Ever  Be  Content  . . ." 


M-G-M  TOPS  ITS  BIGGEST 

Six  Headline  Stars  in  the  New 
Spectacular  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  Drama 

Robert  Taylor  meets  Joan  Crawford— in  the  sizzling  story 
of  an  outrageous  flirt  who  couldn't  make  her  heart  behave. 
She  defied  conventions  and  slanderous  tongues  to  live  her 
romantic  life  to  the  hilt!  Three  men  are  tangled  in  the 
web  of  her  enchantment  in  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams'  story, 
and  what  a  whale  of  a  picture  M-G-M  has  made  of  it! 
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RADIO  STARS 

RADIO  RAMBLINGS 

Bringing  you  latest  tidings  of  your  favorites  of  the  airways. 


And  so  another  month  rolls  around.  .  .  .  Sometimes  we 
feel  as  if  we  were  standing  still  while  the  seasons  race 
past.  It  seems  only  a  moment  since  zve  were  looking 
forward  to  the  first  warm  day.  .  .  .  Well,  is  this  hot  enough 
for  you? 

Offering  distraction  to  the  heat  waves,  the  airwaves 
flow  sweetly  this  summer.  Even  vacationing  stars,  many 
of  them,  continue  their  broadcasts.  Others,  temporarily 
absent,  leave  in  their  accustomed  places  delightful  sub- 
stitutes. 

In  place  of  Richard  Crooks  and  Nelson  Eddy,  Mar- 
garet Speaks  now  stars  on  the  Firestone  program  and 
its  high  order  of  entertainment  makes  the  Monday  night 
spot  a  welcome  one  on  our  dials. 

Stoopnagle  and  Budd  make  a  holiday  of  Tozvn  Hall 
Tonight  during  the  absence  of  Fred  Allen  and  Portland 
Hoffa. 

Phil  Baker's  Sunday  evening  broadcast  is  taken  over 
for  the  summer  by  Frank  Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson. 

Pick  and  Pat  have  signed  on  the  dotted  line  for  thir- 
teen additional  weeks  on  Showboat,  which  quashes  the 
rumor  that  the  Thursday  night  hour  is  fading. 

Lanny  Ross,  however,  is  missing  from  Shozvboat's 
roster.  With  his  wife,  Olive  White,  he  is  enjoying  a  two- 
months'  European  holiday. 


Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  pinch-hitting  again  for  Walter 
Winchcll,  gives  one  cause  to  wonder  why  such  delightful 
entertainment  should  not  have  its  permanent  place  in  the 
radio  scheme. 

Our  old  friends,  Clara,  Lu  '«'  'Em,  radio's  original 
back-fence  gossips,  are  back  on  the  air  after  a  five- 
months'  absence.  During  this  time  Clara  (Mrs.  Paul 
Mead)  has  become  the  mother  of  a  fine  baby  boy.  Em 
(Mrs.  John  Mitchell)  has  been  enjoying  a  vacation  in 
California  and  Mexico.  And  Lu  (Mrs.  Howard  Berolz- 
heimer)  has  been  catching  up  on  parties  that  busy 
broadcasting  days  made  impossible. 

They're  on  the  air  Fridays  at  9:30  (EDST)  on  the 
NBC-Blue  network. 

Irccne  Wicker,  The  Singing  Lady,  nozv  is  broadcasting 
from  Radio  City.  Her  husband,  Walter  Wicker,  now  on 
an  indefinite  leave  of  absence  from  Today's  Children, 
is  making  a  tour  looking  over  the  Wicker  properties  and 
Irccne,  with  her  two  children,  Nancy  and  Walter,  Junior, 
her  secretary  and  the  Wicker  dog,  Mike,  is  settled  in  a 
suburb  home  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  she  has  rented 
for  the  summer. 

Lily  Pons,  who  has  been  enjoying  the  past  two  months 
at  her  home  in  Silvermine,  Connecticut,  leaves  it  in 
August  to  fulfil  a  picture  engagement  in  Hollywood 
with  RKO-Radio  Pictures. 

August,  also,  will  find  Jessica  Dragonette  and  Rosario 
Bourdon,   with   his  concert    (Continued   on  page  86) 


Ken  Murray  is  a  Texas  Ranger! 
Marlyn  Stuart  presents  him 
with  Governor  Allred's  com- 
mission  at  Texas'  Centennial. 


Below,  Leslie  Howard,  soon  to 
be  seen  as  Romeo  in  MGM's 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  strolling 
with  his  daughter,  Leslie  Ruth. 


Above,  Alice  Frost,  Walter  O'Keefe 
and  Deane  Janis  of  Camel  Caravan, 
with  Radio  Stars'  medal  awarded  them 
for   Distinguished   Service   to  Radio. 
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I  KNOW  EXACTLY  WHAT  YOU  OUGHT 
TO  DO_  EAT  fleischmann's  YEAST. 
HONESTLY,  IT'S  DEATH  ON  PIMPLES. 
I  OUGHT  TO  KNOW-  IT 
CLEARED  UP  MINE! 


by  clearing  skin  irritants 
out  of  the  blood 

Copyright,  1936.  Standard  Brands  Incorporated 


UNSIGHTLY  skin  blemishes  are  a  big  trial 
to  many  young  people  during  the  years 
that  follow  the  beginning  of  adolescence — from 
about  13  to  25,  or  even  longer. 

Important  glands  develop  at  this  time,  and 
final  growth  takes  place.  Disturbances  occur 
throughout  the  entire  system.  The  skin,  espe- 
cially, gets  very  sensitive.  Waste  poisons  in  the 
blood  irritate  this  sensitive  skin,  and  it  breaks 
out  in  pimples. 

But  even  severe  cases  of  adolescent  pimples 
can  be  corrected.  Fleischmann's  fresh  Yeast 
clears  these  skin  irritants  out  of  the  blood. 
Then,  the  pimples  disappear. 

Eat  3  cakes  of  Fleischmann's  Yeast  regularly 
each  day,  before  meals.  Eat  it  plain,  or  dissolved 
in  a  little  water  until  your  skin  is  entirely  clear. 
Start  today. 
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ONE  MAN'S  FAMILY  or  another's— they  all 
have  much  the  same  problems  to  meet,  particularly 
where  children  are  concerned.  Guiding  daughter 
through  the  oftentimes  aggravating  stages  of  per- 
sonal beauty,  from  the  rag-curler  entry  to  the  beau- 
surrounded  graduation  into  a  career  or  marriage,  is 
fraught  with  problems  and  sometimes  with  minor 
crises.  Eavesdropping  on  One  Man's  Family,  or 
another,  you  would  be  pretty  sure  to  hear  something 
like  this : 

Very  small  daughter,  weepingly :  "But  mommie,  I 
don'  wanna  have  my  hair  brushed !" 

Small  son  complainingly :  "Aw,  mom,  I  did  wash 
my  hands  once !" 

Fourteen-year-old  daughter,  petulantly :  "All  the 
other  kids  use  lipstick,  why  can't  I  ?" 

One  Man's  Family,  as  you  know,  is  one  of  the 


Sweet,  curly-headed, 
small  Ann  Shelley 
Joan,   the  radio 


most  popular  dramatic  programs  on  the  air.  Its  author, 
Carlton  Morse,  has  written  a  radio  serial  which  is  a  true 
picture  of  American  family  life  today.  The  Barbour  fam- 
ily has  become  a  real  family  to  the  radio  audience.  This 
four-year-old  program  brings  to  the  air  in  popular  form 
the  age-old  conflict  between  conservative  parents  and  their 
more  liberal-minded  children.  As  such,  it  has  definite 
social  value  and  purpose,  because  it  provides  a  dramatic 
means  for  getting  both  parents  and  children  to  understand 
each  other's  problems. 

How  important  such  an  understanding  is !  I  receive  let- 
ters from  so  many  daughters  who  confide  in  me  beauty 
problems  which  they  can't  or  won't  confide  in  their 
mothers.  Acne,  that  frequent  adolescent  complexion 
trouble,  is  a  tragedy  which  has  caused  many  tears.  Yet 


girls  write  me  so  often 


"Mother  says  it's  just  my  age- 


-there's  nothing  I  can  do 


daughter  of  Claudia, 
if  One  Man's  Family. 
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By  Mary 
Biddle 


And  here's  Kathleen  Wilson 
(Claudia)  with  her  very 
own  baby  daughter,  Joan. 

about  it.  Other  girls  have  nice 
skin.  There  must  be  something  I 
can  do.  Won't  you  help  me?" 

Being  a  "Fatty"  or  a  "Skinny" 
brings  almost  as  many  heartbreaks. 
One  little  girl  writes : 

"I  come  home  from  school  every 
night  and  cry  because  the  kids 
tease  me  and  call  me  'Fatty.'  I 
can't  tell  mother  because  she 
wouldn't  understand." 

Another  girl  writes :  "We  are 
very  poor,  but  still  I  try  to  keep 
nice  and  neat.  I  have  to  use  laun- 
dry soap  for  my  face,  maybe  that 
is  why  my  skin  is  so  bad.  But 
mother  says  you  have  to  be  born 
pretty  to  be  pretty,  anyhow.  Do 
you  think  this  is  so?" 

Being  "pretty"  is  tremendously 
important  to  girls  who  want  to 
have  friends  and  good  times  and 
a  normal  amount  of  admiration. 
Mothers  sometimes  don't  under- 
stand how  important  "being 
pretty"  is. 

In  the  A  B  C's  of  beauty  for  a 
small  daughter,  I  would  have  the 
A  stand  {Continued  on  page  74) 


II 


It's  amazing  how  quickly 
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ATLANTA,  GA. 

nnth  clear  skin-there's  no 
For  a  smooth,  cieat 

auickly  Camay  works  ium*S« 
Sincerely, 

(S,W>  Betty  Drewry 
(Mrs.  John  C  Dreary) 

March  26,  1936 


The  minute  you  meet  Betty  Drewry, 
you  will  feel  the  welcome  of  her 
smile,  the  friendship  in  her  voice. 
You'll  notice,instantly,theclarityand 
smoothness  of  her  complexion.  And 
you  aren't  surprised  to  hear  her  say, 
"I've  always  used  Camay." 

And  you,  too,  will  find  that  Camay 
has  a  mild  manner  and  a  gentle  touch 
that  brings  out  the  natural  beauty  of 
your  complexion.  Camay's  lather  is 
rich  and  fragrant.  Camay's  bubbles 
are  beauty  bubbles  —  thousands  of 

CAMAY 


them  —  all  busily  cleansing  deeply 
but  gently.  For  Camay  is  milder — 
definitely, provabl)- milder  than  other 
leading  beauty  soaps. 

Try  Camay.  See  for  yourself  how- 
much  it  can  improve  your  complex- 
ion. Buy  half  a  dozen  cakes  today. 
You'll  find  its  price  is  very  low. 

Let  Camay  bring  your  loveliness  to  light. 
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[RED  ALLEN 

Food  favorites  of  your  popular 
Town  Hall  Tonight  favorites 
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HERE  they  come,  here  they  come,  folks,  Fred  Allen 
and  Portland  Hoffa.  For  "It's  Town  Hall,  To- 
night!" and  once  again  "The  Town  Hall  News  tells 
all!" 

Only  on  this  occasion  it  will  be  cooking  news  in- 
stead of  madly  improbable  world  events  that  will  be 
featured.  And  Fred  will  relinquish  his  position  as 
author,  director  and  star  for  this  special  broadcast, 
in  favor  of  his  amusing  stooge,  constant  companion 
and  devoted  wife,  Portland. 

Can't  imagine  Portland  knowing  anything  about 


Courtesy  Borden's 


culinary  matters,  though,  can  you?  Well.  1*11  admit 
she  doesn't  sound  like  the  kind  of  a  gal  who  would 
care  to  give  a  minute's  thought  to  the  preparation 
of  a  meal.  But  that  just  goes  to  show  you  that  you 
should  never  judge  radio  performers  by  their  voices 
or  the  characters  they  portray  on  the  air. 

Take  Portland,  for  instance.  The  original  "Tally 
Ho-o"  girl  of  the  radio  is  less  like  the  type  of  per- 
son she  represents  on  her  husband's  programs  than 
anyone  you  could  hope  to  meet.  Furthermore  it 
would  take  but  five  minutes  of  conversation  with 
her  to  convince  you  that  she  really  meant  what  she 


Above,  Fred  and  Portland 
sit  down  to  a  tasty  lunch 
at  their  camp  in  Maine. 

Left,  casserole  of  cheese 
is  one  of  the  Allen  fam- 
ily's favorite  lunch  dishes. 

tent !     I    expect   to  have 
You  and  I  might  find  it 


said,  when  she  told  me: 
"One  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  looking  for- 
ward to  our  summer 
holiday  is  the  chance  it 
will  give  me  to  get  out 
into  a  real  kitchen  and 
cook  to  my  heart's  con- 
a  lot  of  fun  doing  it." 
a  little  hard  to  believe  that 
anyone  could  possibly  look  forward  to  cooking  in  sum- 
mer !  Hut  Portland  does.  Why,  she  fairly  beamed  with 
pleasure  at  the  prospect,  as  she  described  some  of  the 
dishes  she  plans  to  make  during  their  three  months  of 
well-earned  rest — away  from  the  mike  and  studios. 

In  fact,  right  now,  as  you  read  this,  the  Aliens  are  va- 
cationing in  their  seashore  cottage  "down  in  Maine.''  In 
that  restful  spot  Fred  can  relax  completely  and  forget  the 
winter's  grind  of  writing  an  hour's  weekly  program.  (He 
is  one  of  the  few  comedians  on  the  air.  you  know,  who 
prepares  all  the  material  for  his  broadcasts.)  And,  for 
the  next  few  weeks — while  Stoopnagle  and  Budd  pinch- 
hit  for  him  amusingly  on  the  Hour  of  Smiles  program — 
Fred  will  give  scarcely  a  thought  to  the  hundreds  who 
weekly  crowd  into  NBC's  largest  studio  and  the  millions 
who  tune  in  on  his  broadcasts.  No  gags  to  write!  No 
cameras  to  face !  No  amateurs  to  introduce  with  merry 
(and  sometimes  caustic)  quips!  Just  a  summer  vaca- 
tioner, even  as  you  and  I.  with  a  few  visitors — friends  and 
family — and  Portland  cheerily  doing  the  work  in  the 
simple  five-room  bungalow  and  cooking  the  tempting 
dishes  that  they  both  enjoy. 

"It's  such  a  simple  little  place,  really."  Portland  said, 
in  describing  their  summer  home  to  me.  "There  is  lino- 
leum on  all  the  floors  so  it's  easy  to  keep  clean.   I  have 
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only  an  oil  stove  to  cook  on  but  I  can 
do  wonders  with  it,"  she  went  on. 
"It  has  an  oven,  so  I  can  roast,  too. 

"Bake?"  she  said  in  answer  to  my 
query.  "No,  I  can't  bake,  except  hot 
breads.  We  often  have  corn  bread 
and  bran  muffins,  for  we  are  very 
partial  to  those.  But  I  don't  go  in 
for  desserts,  cakes,  pies  and  the  like. 
We  would  rather  finish  off  our  meal 
with  a  salad,  anyway.  But  I'm  so 
glad  to  get  away  from  a  hotel 
kitchenette  that  I  really  cook  lots  of 
things — all  summer  long.  Generally 
I  try  to  cook  in  the  morning,  when 
it's  cool  and  before  we've  made  plans 
for  the  day.  Then  the  food  is  on 
hand  when  we  get  back  from  swim- 
ming, or  if  unexpected  company 
drops  in." 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  that 
last  statement  of  Portland's.  For  it 
placed  her  definitely  in  one  school 
of  thought  where  summer  cooking  is 
concerned.  Women,  you  know,  gen- 
erally proceed  along  one  of  two  lines 
when  it  comes  to  summer  meal  plan- 
ning. The  members  of  one  group 
specialize  in  "just  throwing  a  meal 
together  at  the  last  minute"  generally 
to  the  accompaniment  of  much  clat- 
tering of  dishes  and  rushing  hither 
and  yon.  The  other  group — to  which 
Portland  so  obviously  belongs — pre- 
fers to  plan  {Continued  on  page  52) 
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WORKED  WONDERS 
FOR  HER  SKIN! 

This  advertisement  is 
based  on  an  actual  expe- 
rience reported  in  an  un- 
solicited letter.  Subscribed 
and  sworn  to  before  me. 

NOTARY  PUBLIC 


lre  you  missing  good  times 
— suffering  needless  embarrassment — be- 
cause of  a  pimply,  blemished  skin?  Then 
this  true  story  from  real  life  is  meant  for 
you!  It's  an  actual  experience,  not  an  adver- 
tising claim — just  one  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters from  grateful  users  of  pleasant-tasting 
Yeast  Foam  Tablets. 

Let  Yeast  Foam  Tablets  help  you  as  they 
have  helped  thousands  of  others.  This  pas- 
teurized yeast  is  rich  in  precious  natural 
elements  which  stimulate  sluggish  digestive 
organs — restore  natural  elimination — and 
rid  the  body  of  the  poisons  which  are  the  real 
cause  of  so  many  unsightly  skins.  You'll 
look  better — and  feel  better. 

Ask  your druggist  fori  'east  Foam 
Tablets  today — and  refuse 
substitutes. 

Mail  Coupon 
NOW  for  Sample 


NORTHWESTERN  YEAST  CO. 
1750  N.  Ashland  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 
Without  obligation,  please  send  free  trial 
sample  of  Yeast  Foam  Tablets.  MM  9  Ji 


Nt:rne  
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City  
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Lester  C.  Grady 

Radio  Stars  Magazine.  Chairman 

Alton  Cook 
N.  Y.  World -Telegram.  N.  Y.  C. 

S.  A.  Coleman 
Wichita  Beacon.  Wichita.  Kan. 

Norman  Siegel 
Cleveland  Press.  Cleveland.  0. 
Andrew  W.  Smith 
News  &  Age- Herald, 
Birmingham.  Ala. 


Richard  Peters 

Knoxville  News-Sentinel, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lecta  Rider  - 

Houston  Chronicle.  Houston.  Texas 

Si  Steinhaiiser 

Pittsburgh  Press.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Leo  Miller 

Bridgeport  Herald.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Richard  G.  Moffet 

Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 
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EXPLAINING  THE  RATINGS 

The  Board  of  Review  bases  its  percentages 
on  the  assumption  that  all  radio  programs 
are  divided  into  four  basic  parts:  material, 
artists,  presentation  and  announcements, 
each  consisting  of  25%  and  making  the 
perfect  program  of  100%.  These  ratings 
are  a  consensus  of  opinions  of  our  Board 
of  Review  and  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  the  editorial  opinion  of  Radio  Stars 
Magazine.  Programs  outstanding  as  to 
artists  and  material,  often  suffer  because 
of  poor  presentation  or  exaggerated  com- 
mercial announcements.  There  have  been 
many  changes  in  programs  for  the  summer 
months.  The  Board  reviewed  as  many  of 
the  current  major  programs  as  it  possibly 
could  before  this  issue  went  to  press. 


1.  MARCH  OF  TIME   (CBS)  86.8 

Dramatic  nczc-s  highlights  of  the  world. 

2.  ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ  (CBS)  85.0 

No  matter  what  your  choice,  Andre  plays  it 
and  pla\s  it  well. 

3.  TOWN  HALL  TONIGHT  (NBC)  83.6 

Stoopnagle  and  Budd  successfully  subbing  for 
Fred  Allen. 

4.  LUX  RADIO  THEATRE  (CBS)  ..81.8 

The  biggest  stars  of  Hollywood  in  radio  ver- 
sions of  screen  hits. 

5.  WAYNE  KING'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC) 
(CBS^  81  1 

Current  winner  of  our  Distinguished  Scrz-ice 
Award. 

6.  CITIES  SERVICE  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA: 
JESSICA    DRAGONETTE    (NBC).  81.5 

Musical  delights  with  Jessica's  voice  featured. 

7.  AMERICAN  ALBUM  OF  FAMILIAR 
MUSIC    (NBC)   78.7 

Frank  Munn,  Lucy  Monroe  and  the  songs 
dearest  to  \our  heart. 

8.  FRED  WARING'S  P  E  N  N  S  Y  L  V  A  N  I  A  N  S 
(NBC)    (CBS)   78.7 

Musical  arrangements  de  luxe. 

9.  A  &  P  GYPSIES  (NBC)  78.4 

Recent  winner  of  the  Distinguished  Service 
Azi-ard. 

10.  VOICE  OF  FIRESTONE  (NBC)  77.5 

The  extraordinary  soprano.  Margaret  Speaks. 

11.  AMOS  'N*  ANDY  (NBC)  76.8 

Still-  specializing  in  sound  philosophy  and 
humor. 

12.  BEN  BERNIE  AND  ALL  THE  LADS 
(NBC)   76.3 

Guest  stars  have  been  cramping  Ben's  style 
somewhat. 


13.  FLEISCHMANN  HOUR  (NBC)  75.9 

Rudy  Vallee  continues  to  glorify  the  variety 
programme. 

14.  THE  MAGIC  KEY  OF  RCA  (NBC).. 75.8 

All-star  attractions  from  everywhere. 

15.  MAJOR  BOWES'  CAPITOL  FAMILY 
(NBC)   75.8 

Sunshine  for  a  rainy  Sunday. 

16.  BING  CROSBY  WITH  JIMMY  DORSEY'S 
ORCHESTRA   (NBC)   75.7 

J3ing  gets  a  bit  too  informal,  at  times. 

17.  HOLLYWOOD   HOTEL    (CBS)  75.5 

The  Lux  program  is  stealing  its  stuff. 

18.  MELODIANA  WITH  FRANK  MUNN  AND 
ABE  LYMAN'S  ORCHESTRA  (NBC)  75.0 

The  ever-popular  Frank  Munn  again. 

19.  YOUR  HIT  PARADE  (CBS)  (NBC).. 74.8 
Favorite  of  the  younger  set. 

20.  BURNS  AND  ALLEN   (CBS)  73.7 

Grade  Allen  and  we  dare  vou  not  to  lauah. 

21.  WOODBURY  PRESENTS  PAUL  WHITE- 
MAN'S  MUSICAL  VARIETIES  (NBC)... 73.4 

Variety  on  a  most  pretentious  scale. 

22.  SHELL    CHATEAU    (NBC)  73.2 

Smith  Baltezv  has  turned  out  to  be  a  much 
better  m.  c.  than  Al  Jolson. 

23.  RICHARD    HIMBER    AND    HIS  MUSIC 

...72.8 

Distinctive  arrangements. 

24.  ONE   MAN'S   FAMILY   (NBC)  72.5 

The  air's  most  popular  drama. 

25.  ED   WYNN    (NBC)  72.3 

Some  of  the  jokes  may  be  old.  but  Ed  can 
twist  'em  into  new  like  nobody  else. 

26.  THE  GOLDBERGS    ( CBS)  72.0 

Heart-throbs  mostly. 

27.  IRENE  NOBLETT,  TIM  RYAN  AND 
DON  WILSON  WITH  VOORHEES  ORCHES- 
TRA (NBC)   72.0 

Pinch-hitting  for  Jack  Benn\. 

28.  PHILLIP     MORRIS     PROGRAM  (NBC) 

.  .  .71.8 

Leo  Reisman's  music — sprightly,  as  usual. 

29.  FREDERIC  WILLIAM  WILE  "THE  PO- 
LITICAL SITUATION  IN  WASHINGTON 
TONIGHT"   (CBS)   71.8 

Roosevelt  or  London t 

30.  BOAKE  CARTER   (CBS)  71.7 

Facts  fearlessly  spoken. 

31.  EVERYBODY'S  MUSIC— HOWARD  BAR- 
LOW AND  COLUMBIA  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA   (CBS)   71.6 

Music  lessons. 

32.  WALTZ  TIME   (NBC)  ..71.4 

Bernice  Claire  with  Abe  Lyman's  music. 

33.  MAXWELL  HOUSE  SHOW  BOAT  (NBC) 

.  .  .71.0 

Puffing  along  without  Lanny  Ross. 

34.  MAJOR  BOWES'  ORIGINAL  AMATEUR 
HOUR   (NBC)   70.9 

The  critics  and  the  Major  don't  seem  to  get 

along. 
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H.  Dean  Fitier 

Kansas  City  Star,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Vivian  M.  Gardner 
Wisconsin  News,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Joe  Haeffner 

Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  W.  Foppe 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  0. 

Oscar  H.  Fernbach 

San  Francisco  Examiner,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


35.  THE  WORLD  DANCES — LUD  GLUSK- 
IN'S  ORCHESTRA  (CBS)  70.0 

Major  Bowes'  opposition. 

36.  LOWELL    THOMAS    (NBC)  70.0 

Putting  the  spotlight  on  what  you  should  see 
in  the  news  world. 

37.  CONTENTED  PROGRAM  (NBC)  69.3 

The  Lullaby  Lady  and  you'll  love  her. 

38.  FOLIES  DE  PAREE  WITH  THE  HOW- 
ARDS (NBC)   68.8 

Eugene  and  Willie  Howard  with  Fifi  D'Orsay. 
Lively,  tuneful. 

39.  MARION  TALLEY  (NBC)  68.5 

The  former  Metropolitan  opera  star. 

40.  VOX  POP,  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(NBC)  67.0 

Professional  questions  and  amateur  answers. 

41.  NATIONAL  BARN  DANCE  (NBC).. 66.4 
Change  partners! 

42.  GANG  BUSTERS    (CBS)  66.2 

Phillips  Lord  and  his  private  war  on  crime. 

43.  SINCLAIR  GREATER  MINSTRELS 
(NBC)   66.1 

Gus  Van,  head  man. 
44-  MU  S I  C  A  L     TOAST     WITH  JERRY 
COOPER,    SALLY    SCHERMERHORN,  AND 
RAY  BLOCK'S   ORCHESTRA   (CBS)  66.0 

Jerry  sounds  like  Binq. 
45.  EASY  ACES   (NBC)  65.5 

Jane  and  Goodman  should  change  the  name  of 

their  act. 

46  THE  ATLANTIC  FAMILY  ON  TOUR 
(CBf>   65.2 

Bob  Hope  is  the  comic  find  of  1936 
47-  MANHATTAN  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(NBC)   64.8 

Rachel  Carlay — oo,  la  la  ' 

48.  CORNELIA      OTIS      SKINNER  (NBC) 

•  ,  ,    ,  •  •  -64.2 

Mistress  of  the  monoloque 

49.  MARY  MARLIN   (CBS)   63  8 

Her  life  unfolded. 

VriJWaS  CRlJMIT  AND  JULIA  SANDER- 
SUIN   (CBS)    62.7 

/  rytng  to  make  you  forget  that  Phil  Baker 

is  on  vacation. 

51.  FIBBER  McGEE  AND  MOLLY  (NBC) 
»-•,,,  .  .  .62.0 
l-'bber  s  a  great  guy  all  nqht. 

52.  FRANK   FAY    (NBC)..  61.8 

Frank  depends  an  awful  lot  on  past  perform- 
ances. 

53.  THE   SINGING   LADY    (NBC)  61  2 

lrecnc  Wicker.   Be  sure  to  listen 

54.  PRINCESS  PAT  PLAYERS  (NBC).  610 
stock  companv  of  the  air 

55.  WILDERNESS   ROAD    (CBS)   60  3 

Amusing  melodrama  of  bv-none  daw 

56.  VIC  AND  SADE  (NBC) ... .  ?*"  60  0 
Genuinely  funny. 

57.  THE    FLYING    RED    HORSE  TAVERN 

(.Continued  on  page  68) 


Flatters  your-SI^^ 


NEW 


GLARE-? 


The  full  glare  of  the 
summer  sun  throws  a 
hard  light  on  your  skin 


New  "Sunlight"  shades 
catch  only  the  sun's 
softest  rays — flatter  you  I 


POND'S  "SUNLIGHT" 
Shades  soften  the 
hard  glare  of  the  sun  on  your  face 

Out  in  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  sun,  skin  faults  are  mag- 
nified. Color  flattens  out.  Now  Pond's  new  "glare-proof" 
powder  shades  change  all  that!  Scientifically  blended 
to  catch  only  the  softer  rays  of  the  sun,  they  soften  its 
glare  on  your  skin  .  .  .  Make  it 
flattering!  Away  from  the  dark, 
deadening  "sun-tan"  powders — 
Pond's  "Sunlight"  shades  give  a 
rich,  glowing  look  to  your  tan. 
Lovely  with  no  tan! 

MONEY-BACK  TRIAL  — Try  Pond'e  Sunlight  shade 
(Light  or  Dark).  If  you  do  not  find  it  more  flattering  than 
ordinary  sun-tan  shades,  6end  us  back  the  box  and  we  will 
refund  purchase  price  plus  postage.  Pond's,  Clinton,  Conn. 

2  Sunlight  Shades  —  Light,  Dark.  Low  Prices — 
Glass  jars,  35#,  70^.    New  big  boxes,  10^,  20^. 

Copyright,  1936,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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sums 


Left,  a  culotte  in  hunting- 
green  jersey,  blouse  of  red  and 
green  plaid  flannel.  Jersey  tie 
matches  the  culotte.  Below,  a 
one-piece  blue  velveteen,  with 
nickel  note-book  rings  fasten- 
ing white  pique  collar  and 
cuffs  and  the  belt.  Right,  black 
transparent  velvet  with  pleated 
white  taffeta  "fins" — perfect 
for  tea-dance  or  evening  dates. 


BEING  the  baby  of  the  family 
has  its  good  and  bad  points,  Patti 
Pickens  will  tell  you.  Or  maybe 
she  doesn't  have  to,  because  any 
girl  who  has  had  older  sisters  has 
the  same  sort  of  problem.  You 
know  how  it  is,  older  sisters  never 
pay  any  heed  to  your  desire  to 
look  and  act  the  least  bit  sophis- 
ticated. Instead,  they  always  give 
you  advice  about  everything — 
make-up,  clothes,  beaus  and  lines. 
Of  course,  it's  a  little  different  in 
Patti's  case  because  she  shares  a 

career  with  her  sisters  and  has  to  be  taken  seriously, 
regardless  of  her  youthfulness  in  their  eyes! 

Jane  Pickens  has  been  taking  all  the  fashion  laurels 
for  the  family  this  year,  what  with  being  voted  one  of 
the  three  smartest  stars  in  radio.  But  little  Patti  can 
take  her  bows,  too,  because  she  has  that  dashing,  youthful 
flair  for  clothes  that  is  so  eye-arresting  in  the  'teens  and 
early  twenties. 

Patti  has  charm  plus.  Slender  but  softly  curved,  she's 
one  of  those  lucky  youngsters  who  can  slip  right  into  a 
small-size  dress.  Her  voice  is  softly  slurring,  her  hair 
is  a  pretty  medium  blonde  shade  and  her  eyes  are  mostly 
green.  I  asked  her  if  she  called  their  color  "hazel"  and 
she  said:  "I  suppose  they  are,  but  don't  you  really  think 
they  are  mostly  green?"    So  mostly  green,  they  are.  As 


for  her  hair,  she  wanted  me  to  say 
it  was  her  own  color  and  had 
never  been  lightened.  "And  it 
won't  go  brownette,  either."  she 
added  vehemently.  "I  don't  like 
the  sound  of  that  shade,  even  if  it 
may  be  the  loveliest  color  imag- 
inable !" 

There's  great  naturalness  to  this 
youngest  Pickens.   And  she  has  a 
tremendous  enthusiasm  for  things. 
She  thought  it  was  fun  to  pick] 
a  school  wardrobe  from  Gladys] 
Parker's  early  fall  collection.  And] 
she  got  a  great  kick  out  of  posing  in  each  of  them,  even! 
though  the  NBC  photographer  told  me  that  she  recently, 
had  been  asked  to  pose  again  and  again  for  all  sorts  of  j 
publicity  stunts. 

Patti  and  I  just  fell  for  the  new  Gladys  Parker  clothes.! 
And  I  bet  you  have,  too,  just  from  looking  at  these  pic-l 
tures  of  them.  Gladys  Parker,  you  know,  is  the  gal  who  J 
for  years,  has  drawn  giddy  Flapper  Fanny  for  the  news-l 
papers  and  written  those  sage  bits  cf  advice  under  each] 
picture.  She  looks  just  like  Flapper  Fanny  herself — I 
has  the  same  pert  way  of  talking. 

Several  years  ago,  she  decided  that  young  girls  necdedl 
clothes  that  really  expressed  their  individuality.  Ancl 
having  a  lot  of  grand  ideas  in  her  head,  she  set  to  worlJ 
to  design  a  whole  collection  of  costumes,  in  order  to  show! 


Patti  Pickens  selects  a  school  wardrobe.    Good,  too,  for  a 
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By  Elizabeth 


is 


fashion  people  what  she  meant.  She 
not  only  made  all  the  designs,  but 
she  sewed  every  costume  and  finally 
ran  a  one-woman  fashion  show  of 
her  own,  modelling  every  dress  !  You 
can't  beat  that  for  initiative  and  it 
should  prove  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
you  who  hope  someday  to  design 
clothes  yourself. 

Since  that  single-handed  perform- 
ance, Gladys  Parker  has  branched 
out  as  an  important  designer  of 
young,  wearable  and  original  clothes, 


A  perfect  outfit  for  fall 
activities.  Velveteen  jacket, 
tweed  skirt,  flannel  blouse. 

which  are  sold  all  over  the  country. 
She  gives  provocative  names  to  most 
of  her  dress  designs  and  she  can  dash 
oft'  the  most  swagger  sports  suit  one 
minute  and  very  swish,  prom-trotter 
evening  clothes  the  next.  I  think  the 
best  description  of  her  fashion  style 
is  that  it  has  "swing." 

But  back  to  Patti.  I  thought  that 
it  would  be  timely  to  talk  about 
school      (Continued    on    page  88) 


career  or  home-gir 


jet's  see 


what  the  doctor  says 
ahout  laxatives 


Your  doctor  has  spent  a  great  part  of 
his  life  studying  and  healing  human 
ills.  As  sympathetic  as  he  is  with  his 
patients,  he  is  strictly  a  scientist  in  his 
attitude  towards  health.  He  has,  for  in- 
stance, certain  definite  standards  which 
he  demands  of  a  laxative  before  giving 
it  his  approval.  These  requirements  are 
listed  below.  Please  read  them  carefully. 

THE  DOCTOR'S  TEST  OF  A  GOOD  LAXATIVE 

It  should  be  dependable. 
It  should  be  mild  and  gentle. 
It  should  be  thorough. 
Its  merit  should  be  proven  by  the  test  of 
time. 

It  should  not  form  a  habit. 

It  should  not  over-act. 

It  should  not  cause  stomach  pains. 

It  should  not  nauseate  or  upset  digestion. 

EX-LAX  MEETS  THIS  TEST  AT  EVERY  POINT 

Next  time  you  need  a  laxative  remember 
this:  Ex-Lax  fulfills  the  doctor's  require- 
ments at  every  point.  Doctors  everywhere 
use  Ex-Lax  in  their  own  families.  Mothers 
have  given  it  to  their  children  with  per- 


When  Nature  forgets— 


feet  trust  for  over  30  years.  Since  hx-Lax 
was. first  introduced,  it  has  steadily  risen 
in  public  confidence.  Today  more  people 
use  Ex-Lax  than  any  other  laxative  in  the 
whole  world. 

PROVE  THE  DOCTOR'S  POINTS  YOURSELF 

Try  Ex-Lax.  See  how  mild  and  gentle  it  is 
—how  thorough.  Find  out  for  yourself  how 
easy  it  works.  No  upset  stomach.  No  pain. 
No  nausea.  Ex-Lax  is  intended  only  to 
help  Nature— and  to  do  it  without  shock 
or  violence.  And  as  important  as  all  these 
advantages  are  to  you,  remember  that  they 
are  doubly  important  to  your  children. 

A  PLEASURE  TO  TAKE 

If  you  have  been  taking  nasty,  druggy- 
tasting  laxatives,  you'll  be  delighted  to 
find  how  pleasant  Ex-Lax  is.  For  Ex-Lax 
tastes  just  like  delicious  chocolate.  Chil- 
dren actually  enjoy  taking  it.  And  it  is 
just  as  good  for  them  as  it  is  for  adults. 

At  all  drug  stores  in  10c  and  25c  sizes. 
Or  if  you'd  like  to  try  Ex-Lax  at  our  ex- 
pense, mail  the  coupon. 


remember 


EX- LAX 

THE  ORIGINAL  CHOCOLATED  LAXATIVE 


 TRY  EX-LAX  AT  OUR  EXPENSE!  

(Paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard) 
Ex-Lax.  Inc..  P.  0.  Box  170  MM -96 

Times-Plaza  Stuliun,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

I  want  to  try  Ex-Lax.  Please  send  free  sample. 


Name.. 


City  Age  - 

(If  you  live  in  Canada,  write  Ex-Lax,  Ltd.,  Montreal) 
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And  They  Said 
It  Couldn't  Hap- 
pen in  America! 


Mystic  oaths  of  secrecy  that 
curdle  the  blood.  .  .  Savage 
floggings  by  night.  .  .  .  Ruth- 
less intimidation,  political  wire- 
pulling .  .  .  and  murder.  The 
Black  Legion! 

What  is  the  real  truth  about 
this  terror  cult  menacing  Amer- 
ica with  torture  and  lynch  law? 
What  part  did  women  play  in 
this  amazing  network?  Is  the 
combine  smashed,  or  is  it  only 
waiting  to  strike  at  organized 
government? 

Read  "Secrets  of  the  Black 
Legion"  in  the  September  IN- 
SIDE DETECTIVE.  Chief  Henry 
Piel,  of  the  Detroit  Police,  gives 
the  complete  picture  of  the 
Black  Legion — a  picture  that 
will  startle  those  who  believe 
that  such  things  "can't  happen 
here!" 

Other  important  features  for 
September  include  nine  true 
stories  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment, illustrated  by  exclusive 
police  photos. 

The  September  Issue  is  Out! 

INSIDE 
DETECTIVE 

On  Sale  Everywhere  ...  10c 


RADIO  STARS 


AD 


GUNS 


Is  radio,  in  bringing  into  homes  a  better 
understanding  of  political  problems,  going 
to  elect  our  country's  next  president? 

By    George  Kent 


THIS  greatest  of  all  election  years, 
it's  up  to  the  ladies — the  girls  who 
vote.  They've  had  the  ballot  a  long 
time  and  to  date  it  hasn't  mattered 
much.  But  this  year  they  hold  the 
key.  The  wiseacres  all  agree  that  the 
party  that  captures  the  female  vote 
wins  the  White  House.  Which  being 
the  case,  you're  going  to  see  history 
made  between  now  and  November. 
Especially  radio  history  because  this, 
above  all,  is  a  radio  election. 

You're  going  to  hear  eighty  per 
cent,  of  the  campaign  right  in  your 
loudspeaker. 

You're  going  to  hear  something 
like  ten  billion  words.  This,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  available  estimates. 
Words  poured  into  the  air  by  some 
50,000  speakers.  Many  of  the  voices 
untried.  Rank  amateurs.  Some  of 
the  voices  will  be  those  of  the  great 
— President  Roosevelt,  Ex-President 
Hoover,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
senators,  congressmen,  judges,  cap- 
tains of  industry,  farm  leaders,  and 
local  big  shots. 

You're  going  to  hear  them  over 
the  three  networks.  And  over  the 
powerful  individual  stations.  They're 
going  to  cannonade  out  of  phono- 
graph records  in  the  honky-tonk  sta- 


Indiana's  popular  Governor, 
Paul  V.  McNutt,  brings  youth 
and   vision   into  politics. 


tions.  No  ear,  however  small  and 
pink,  however  plugged  with  cotton, 
will  be  safe  from  electioneering.  The 
arguments,  the  statistics,  the  assaults, 
the  entreaties  will  come  hammering 
into  tin  cabins  and  onyx  chateaus, 
into  Model  T's  and  Rolls-Royces. 

You're  going  to  see  more  money 
spent  on  radio  than  ever  has  been 
spent  before  on  a  single  enterprise. 
Between  now  and  election  day,  the 
authorities    figure,   all   parties  will 
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Thomas  L  Sabin,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee's  Radio  Commission. 

spend  between  $5,000,000  and  $7.-j 
000,000.  Which  is  more  than  three] 
times  as  much  as  ever  was  spent  be- J 
fore.  Which  is  about  the  sum  the] 
Rudy  Vallee  program  has  cost  its! 
sponsors  in  the  seven  years  it  hasj 
been  on  the  air!  Heavy  dough  and  J 
it's  going  to  be  squandered  like! 
water.  Even  the  Communists  willj 
spend. 

In  the  last  Presidential  election! 
Republicans  spent  $421,123;  Demo-l 
crats,  $336,508.  Less  than  one-mil-l 
lion  dollars.  This  year  radio  time  \M 
more  expensive — and  vastly  more  off 
it  is  going  to  be  used.  The  Presidentl 
usually  speaks  free  of  cost,  but) 
has  to  pay  like  anybody  else  when! 
he  makes  a  campaign  speech.  He'al 
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ALLOTS 


H.  V.  Kaltenborn,  noted  po- 
litical commentator,  keeps  us 
informed   on   current  events. 


going  to  deliver  at  least  twenty.  At 
the  rate  of  $30,000  or  more,  this  is 
dough.    His  rival  will  talk  more. 

You're  going  to  hear  a  more  enter- 
taining brand  of  politics  than  ever 
you  heard  before.  Speeches  will  be 
shorter.  Oh,  yes,  they  have  learned 
that  mere  radio  time  is  not  enough. 
The  President  has  taught  that.  Two 
hours  of  blat  and  blah  will  bore  the 
most  conscientious.  More  eight- 
minute  speeches.  More  fifteen-minute 
orations.  Fewer  hour-long  political 
lullabies. 

And  more  music.  There  also  will 
be  satires,  skits,  comic  monologues. 
A  lot  of  out-of-work  stars  are  going 
to  have  political  jobs  these  next  few 
months,  reading  lines  calculated  to 
crush  the  rival  candidates.  Privately, 
the  slogan  is :  "Laugh  them  oat  of 
office."  There  will  be  singing.  Poli- 
tical amateur  nights. 

Virtually  every  known  radio 
record  is  going  to  topple  during  the 
next  few  months.  For  the  first  time 
in  your  careers  you  are  going  to  en- 
joy politics. 

The  campaign  which  always,  in 
all  previous  history,  has  been  waged 
in  the  evening  hours,  this  year  will 
be  fought  out  over  the  air  in  the  day- 
time. At  least  half  of  this  radio 
angling  for  votes  will  take  place  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon. 

The  reason  for  this?  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  radio  time  is  cheaper  dur- 
ing the  day.  In  the  second  and  more 
important  place,  these  are  the  hours 
to  catch  the  housewife.  Mornings 
from  now  on  will  be  less  clogged 
with  recipes,  style  and  shopping  talks 
and  more  (Continued  on  page  90) 


YOU  CERTAINLY  HAD  JERRY  GOING  LAST 
NIGHT,  GLORIA.  TELL  ME -WHAT  IS  THIS 
G"  HE  RAVES  AE 


MAYBE  IT'S  THAT  ALL- V 
OVER  FRAGRANCE  IDEA 
I  LEARNED  IN  PARIS. 
MEN  ADORE  IT  >E^fe,  V 
...  JUST TRY  f\ 
MAVIS,  PEG. 


A  CHARM  SECRET!  Always  remember  it. ..the  allure 
of  MAVIS'  all-over  fragrance 

Straight  from  Paris — comes  this  de- 
lightful first-aid  to  feminine  charm. 
Mavis  gives  you  a  feeling  of  constant 
freshness — a  tantalizing  fragrance  men 
can't  resist  .  .  .  Always — after  you 
bathe,  before  you  dress — safeguard 
your  daintiness  with  delightful  Mavis 
all  over.  It  keeps  you  fresh  all  day — or 
evening  .  .  .  Mavis  brings  you  Spring- 
time enchantment  at  any  season.  And 

MAVIS 

IN  THE  RED 
CONTAINER 


it  actually  protects  your  skin — pre- 
vents dryness  .  .  .  Remember  this 
before-you-dress  beauty  rite.  You'll 
enjoy  it!  And  so  will  those  around  you! 
Try  Mavis  today. 

Mavis  Talcum  in  25j£,  50^  and  $1  sizes  at 
drug  and  department  stores — convenient 
10{i  size  at  5-and-10^  stores.  White  or  flesh. 
We  invite  you  to  try  Mavis — use  coupon. 


V.  VIVAUDOU,  INC. 

580  Fifth  Avenue,  Sew  York  City. 

I  enclose  10c.  Please  send  by  return  mail 
the  convenient  size  of  Mavis  Talcum 
(white  .  .  .  flesh  .  .  .) — so  I  can  try  its 
fragrant  loveliness. 

Name  


Addre3s_ 
City  


Stale. 


m 
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Miss  Harriet  Brandon 
is  pictured  above  just 
after  receiving  a  per- 
manent wave,  from 
Edmond  (55th  St.), 
one  of  New  York's  fash- 
ionable hairdressers. 


"Since  rinsing  my  hair  with  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash,  I  have  become 
increasingly  popular,"  says  Miss  Harriet  Brandon  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


FIRST  girl  to  win  the  title  of  MARCHAND 
BLONDE-OF-THE-MONTH,  lovely  Miss 
Brandon  told  us  she  early  realized  how  important  it  is 
for  a  girl  fully  to  develop  one  of  her  charms.  "By 
keeping  my  hair  always  soft,  bright  and  lustrous  I  add 
immeasurably  to  my  appearance,"  says  Miss  Brandon. 
Whether  blonde  or  brunnette,  you,  too  can  gain  new 
attractiveness— a  charming  appearance  your  friends  will 
admire,  by  making  soft  lustrous  hair  your  secret  of 
loveliness. 

BLONDES — Keep  your  hair  the  popular  golden  shade 
with  Marchand's.  To  brighten  dull,  faded  or  streaked 
hair,  rinse  with  Marchand's. 

BRUNETTES— Rinse  sparkling  highlights  into  your  hair, 
with  Marchand's.  Or,  using  Marchand's  full  strength, 
you  can  lighten  your  hair  to  any  lovely  blonde  shade. 


BLONDES  AND  BRUNETTES-Use  Marchand's  to  make 
unnoticeable  "superfluous"  hair  on  face,  arms  and  legs. 
Marchand's  alone  keeps  you  dainty  and  alluring  — 0// 
over.  Start  today!  Get  a  bottle  of  Marchand's  Golden 
Hair  Wash  in  your  drugstore.  Or  use  coupon  below. 

WANTED! ATTRACTIVE  BLONDE 
FOR  FREE  VISIT  TO  NEW  YORK 

Marchand  Blonde-Of-The-Month  contest.  Full  details 
in  your  bottle  of  Marchand's  Golden  Hair  Wash.  At 
your  druggist.  Or  use  coupon. 


ASK   YOUR    DRUGGIST    FOR    MARCHAND'S   TODAY.  OR    USE    COUPON  BELOW 

CHARLES  MARCHAND  CO.,  521  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 
Please  let  me  try  for  myself  the  SUNNY,  GOLDEN  effect  of  Marchand  's 
Golden  Hair  Wash.  Enclosed  50  cents  (use  scamps,  coin,  or  money 
order  as  convenient)  for  a  full  sized  bottle. 


Name  

Address  

City   


.  State.. 


M.G.  93r- 


MARCHAND'S 

GOLDEN  HAIR  WASH 
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SERVICE  10  U 


Ed  Wynn 


Radio  has  no  performer  who  takes  his  job  more  seriously  than  does  Ed  Wynn,  the  ge- 
nius of  gagdom.  He  is  consistently  conscientious  about  the  preparation  of  his  programs. 
Little  do  his  listeners  realize  the  wearying  hours  he  spends  each  week  rounding  out 
what  he  hopes  is  an  enjoyable  half  hour  for  them. 

Ever  since  Ed  Wynn  came  to  radio,  he  has  succeeded  nobly  in  making  listeners 
laugh  and  laugh  heartily.   After  he  retired  from  the  air  in  1935,  he  was  be- 
sieged with  thousands  and  thousands  of  letters  and  personal  requests  to  re- 
turn.  He  was  genuinely  missed.   He  came  back  for  Plymouth  with  ether 
antics  just  as  laugh-provoking  as  he  ever  used. 

Ed  Wynn  has  become  a  symbol,  not  only  of  comedy,  but  of  radio,  as 
well.   The  mention  of  his  name  immediately  suggests  the  best  of  fun 
and  merriment.  His  humor  is  for  young  and  old,  for  Park  Avenue 
and  Tenth,  for  the  General  Store  and  the  ship  at  sea.   It  has  no 
limitations. 

Lending  invaluable  assistance  to  Ed  Wynn  on  his  Plymouth 
Program  are  Graham  McNamee  and  his  contagious  chuckle; 
Lennie  Hayton  and  his  orchestra;  the  King's  Men;  and  the 
Girls  Octet. 

To  Ed  Wynn  and  his  Plymouth  Program — a  grand  relief 
from  the  cares  of  day — RADIO  STARS  magazine 
presents   its   award   for   Distinguished   Service  to 
Radio. 


—Editor. 
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I  could  live  my  own  life,  on  the  air,"  says 


Ginger  Rogers.    "And  work  and  grow  with  radio." 


I  SAID  to  Ginger:  "If  you  had  to  make  a  definite  choice 
hetween  radio  and  pictures — if  you  were  told  that  you 
could  be  a  picture  star  or  a  radio  star  for  the  rest  of 
your  natural  life — which  would  you  choose  to  be?" 

Said  Ginger,  without  hesitation :  "A  radio  star." 

"But  why?"  I  asked,  while  in  glittering  procession  the 
Rogers  screen  triumphs  panoramaed  before  my  mind's  eye. 

"For  so  many  reasons,"  said  Ginger,  "that  I'll  get 
jumbled  up  trying  to  explain  them.  First  of  all,  because 
it  would  be  something  new  for  me.  And  I  always  take  a 
vital  interest  in  anything  new.  New  countries,  new  peo- 
ple, new  problems,  new  things  to  do,  intrigue  me !  I  dis- 
like roots  and  rules  of  three  and  routines." 

I  remembered  some  of  Ginger's  enthusiasms — remem- 
bered Ginger's  mother  telling  me  about  Ginger's  childhood 
conquest  of  the  piano.  It  seems  that  when  Ginger  was 
about  eight,  she  took  to  thumping  the  piano  keys  lustily 
and  with  horrendous  discord.  Perhaps  from  an  instinct 
of  self-preservation,  certainly  because  Mrs.  Rogers  al- 
ways tried  to  develop  any  interest  or  talent  of  Ginger's, 
she  got  a  teacher  for  Ginger.  And  for  three  months  the 
small,  determined  Ginger  ate  and  slept  at  the  piano.  Came 
the  day  of  her  first  recital.  The  child  mounted  the  plat- 
form. She  rendered  McDowell's  To  A  Water  Lily.  There 
was  thunderous  applause.  She  banged  into  Bach  with 
fervor  and  finesse.  And  timbers  shivered  with  Fort 
Worthian  plaudits. 

Ginger  does  everything  with  the  same  exuberant  en- 
thusiasm. 

When  the  world-famous  team  of  Astaire  and  Rogers 
began  their  first  picture  together  there  were  those  who 
wondered  how  the  little  Rogers  girl  would  keep  pace  with 
the  nimble- footed  maestro  of  the  tap,  Fred  Astaire.  Of 
course  she  made  her  first  public  success  doing  the 
20 


Charleston,  but  even  so  .  .  .  Fred  Astaire  .  .  .  mtnmm.  .  .  . 

Well,  the  little  Rogers  girl  loses  five  to  eight  pounds 
per  picture.  She  practises,  they  practise,  for  hours  and 
hours  and  hours.  They  never  know  whether  it  is  Christ- 
mas Day  or  New  Year's  Day  or  Easter  or  a  birthday.  The 
calendar  is  not.  Calories  are  not.  But  the  whole  movie- 
going  world  knows  now  how  the  little  Rogers  girl  keeps 
pace  with  Fred  Astaire. 

Ginger  finished  ordering  poached  eggs  and  grapefruit 
juice.  She  said :  "Kinda  funny  of  me  to  talk  about  what 
I  shall  do  as  a  radio  star !  Kinda  polite  to  wait  till  you're 
asked,  don't  you  think?  Because  I've  never  been  asked. 
I've  never  had  any  big  radio  offers.  I've  done  quite  a 
lot  of  broadcasting  as  a  guest  artist,  you  know.  But  I've 
never  been  on  a  real,  sure-enough  weekly  program  and 
no  one  has  ever  asked  me  to  be.  Once.  I  took  Leslie  How- 
ard's place  on  the  Shell  Chateau.  I've  been  on  Mary  Pick- 
ford's  Parties  from  Pick  fair  broadcast.  I've  done  other 
broadcasts  on  the  Shell.  I  did  a  dramatic  sketch  on  the 
Hind's  Hour.  On  the  Parties  From  Pickfair  program  I 
sang  the  song  I — ah,  there — wrote  myself.  You  know,  the 
7  Can't  Understand  Why  You  Don't  Understand  Me' 
little  Rogers'  number. 

"And  I  love  it!  I  am  a  radio  fan.  /  want  to  be  a 
radio  star!  I'm  crazy  about  Fred  Waring's  program  and 
Amos  V  Andy  and  Jack  Benny  and  Jack  Hylton. 

"I  can  sum  the  whole  thing  up  by  saying  that  radio 
seems  to  promise  me  the  life  I  want.    In  every  way. 

"In  the  first  place — and  though  I'm  probably  not  the 
first  person  to  think  of  this  angle — it's  the  only  theatrical 
career  which  can  certainly  be  as  long-lived  as  the  per- 
son having  the  career.  For  ability  doesn't  age.  It  mel- 
lows and  matures  with  age  and  experience.  Onlv  the 
body  ages,  and  the  face.       {Continued  on  page  66) 


Joe  Penner,  demon 
ex-duck  salesman,  is 
back  In  all  his  bucolic 
blandness — but  he's  JH 
not  selling  anything! 


By    Jack  Hanley 
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Joe  Penner  fondly 
kisses  his  famous 
duck  good-bye. 


LIKE  many  another  axiomatic  saw,  They  never 
come  back  is  open  to  a  certain  amount  of  ques- 
tion. Fight  champs,  perhaps,  never  do.  There 
are  certain  matters  of  stamina,  age  and  legs 
concerned  that  seem  insurmountable.  But  give 
a  good  radio  comic  a  gag  man  and  the  will  to 
try  something  a  little  different  .  .  .  and  they  do 
come  back. 

To  mention  only  one  of  the  more  recent 
comebacks,  Ed  Wynn,  after  a  long  absence 
from  the  air,  has  returned,  successfully,  as 
funny  as  he  ever  was.  And  now — after  just  a 
year  away  from  the  microphone — Joe  Penner, 
demon  ex-duck  salesman,  is  back,  in  all  his 
bucolic  blandness ;  still  lisping  fatuously — but 
sans  duck,  sans  Nasty  Man,  sans  gags. 

"I've  been  selling  things  all  my  life,"  Joe 
says  with  what  might  come  under  the  classifica- 
tion of  a  wistful  chuckle.  "It  was  nothing  new 
to  me  to  be  selling  ducks  in  the  old  radio  show. 
But  now  I'm  through — that's  why  the  new  show 
concentrates  more  on  situation  stuff  instead  of 
just  gags  and  catch  lines." 

We  were  in  Joe's  hotel — Penner,  Harry  Conn 
and  your  reporter.  Harry  Conn  is  writing 
the  new  show,  after  having  helped,  for  some- 
thing over  five  years,  to  make  Jack  Benny's 
program  one  of  the  topnotchers  of  radio.  Joe 
Penner  mentioned  rackets  and  somebody  told 
about  an  old  racket  that  had  just  been  pulled 
on  him. 


"Say,"  Joe  offered  with  disarming  candor, 
"I  used  to  work  the  rackets !" 

Several  pairs  of  ears  wiggled  simultaneously. 
I  leaned  forward,  the  reportorial  instincts  sharp- 
ened, with  hopeful  visions  of  a  mysterious 
early  life  beyond  the  pale,  while  the  rat-tat  of 
tommy  guns  sounded  in  the  mind.  Then  I 
looked  at  Joe  Penner's  amiable  countenance  and 
sat  back.  Joe  looks  like  a  young  student,  a 
clerk,  a  round-faced,  medium-smallish,  neatly 
dressed  person,  nothing  like  the  dopey  charac- 
terization he  affects  professionally,  yet  not 
wholly  different.  He  might  be  many  things — to 
look  at  him  .  .  .  but  not  a  racketeer.  Definitely 
not! 

"Yeah.  I  was,"  he  grinned.  "When  I  was 
about  sixteen  years  old,  back  in  Detroit,  I  de- 
cided I  had  to  make  some  money  for  myself. 
My  folks  were  pretty  strict  with  me  and  we 
didn't  have  much  money.  I  couldn't  even  take 
a  girl  out.  So  I  went  to  work  peddling  mag- 
azines— house  to  house  canvassing.  .  .  ." 

"But  the  racket?"  I  suggested. 

"That  was  the  first  racket,"  Joe  grinned. 
"The  magazine  was  the  Home  Friend,  and  I 
remember  I  used  to  wonder  how  they  could 
sell  it  for  ninety-nine  cents  for  a  three-year 
subscription  and  pay  me  over  a  third  of  that 
for  commission.  You  know  how  they  did  it — 
it  was  a  cheap  little  affair,  printed  like  a  small 
tabloid  newspaper  and  full  of  patent  medicine 
advertising.  After  I'd  been  selling  it  for  about 
a  year  I  figured  I  ought  to  do  better,  so  I 
organized  a  crew  of  my  own  and  promoted 
myself  to  crew  manager.  We  used  the  old 
'Good  morning,  madam,  will  you  vote  for  me?' 
sales  talk.  Every  subscription  counted  for  a 
thousand  votes  and  enough  votes  were  supposed 
to  give  me  a  college  education." 

Joe  shook  his  head.  "I  believed  in  the  racket 
— all  the  time  I  was  working  it.  Then,  one  day 
in  Hamilton,  Ohio,  I  woke  up  with  a  funny 
feeling.  I  called  out  to  my  roommate  and 
there  was  no  answer.  I  felt  still  funnier  when 
I  discovered  that  he  had  ducked  out  on  me  with 
all  my  money,  checks  and  three  or  four  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  subscription  receipts.  I  was 
out  of  the  magazine  business,  and  stranded. 

"There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — I  called  up 
home,  on  reversed  charges.  When  I  left  home 
my  mother  warned  me  not  to  send  for  money. 
But  I  stuck,  so  I   {Continued  on  page  60) 
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T< )  RADIO  listeners,  as  to  theatre-goers,  Jane  Cowl 
needs  no  introduction.  Her  voice  has  come  to  us  over 
the  air  in  the  Lux  Radio  Theatre.  Last  fall  she  gave  us 
one  of  her  outstanding  stage  successes,  that  tenderly 
lovely  play,  Smiliri  Through,  and  in  the  early  spring  we 
heard  her  in  Lilac  Time.  Of  both  these  plays  Miss  Cowl 
not  only  was  star  but  co-author.  Too,  we  have  heard 
her  in  a  scene  from  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  Frank  Fay's 
Friday  night  program. 

One  might  fancy  that  radio  would  be  peculiarly  unkind 
to  Miss  Cowl,  robbing  us,  as  it  must,  of  the  privilege  of 
seeing  her  in  all  her  colorful  and  appealing  beauty.  But 
such  is  her  skill  as  one  of  the  major  artists  of  the  theatre 
and  such  the  arresting,  exquisite  quality  of  her  voice, 
with  its  emotional  overtones,  its  ache  of  pathos,  its  lilt 
of  joy,  she  admirably  rounds  out  the  picture  for  the 
listener  on  the  air. 

A  radio  listener  herself.  Jane  Cowl  especially  enjoys  the 
symphonies.  Of  the  comedians.  Jack  Benny  and  Joe 
Penner  are  a  delight  to  her.  Radio  drama,  she  feels, 
holds  great  possibilities.  With  more  adequate  prepara- 
tion, such  as  the  stage  gives  to  its  presentations,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  full  magic  of  illusion  cannot  be 
captured. 

"There  are  good  stage  plays  and  bad  ones."  says  Miss 
Cowl.  "Some  moving  pictures  are  impressive  and  some 
arc  mediocre.  There  are  fine  radio  programs  and  there 
is  drivel !  But  there  are  playwrights  capable  of  writing 
great  plays  for  the  air,  and  there  are  artists  capable  of 
presenting  them.  So  we  can  have  what  we  want.  It 
depends  on  us." 

"Do  you  like  women's  voices  on  the  air  ?"  I  inquired. 

"It  depends  on  the  woman.  If  she  is  someone  with  a 
trained  speaking  voice — yes.  I  enjoyed  tremendously 
Geraldine  Farrar's  talks  on  opera  at  the  Met,  last  winter. 
Judith  Anderson  was  lovely  on  a  recent  Rudy  Vallee 


"Sleep  till  noon — and  then  get  every- 
thing done  before  one  o'clock!  That's 
America!"  pungently  declares  Jane  Cowl. 


By    Nancy  Barrows 


program.  She  has  a  beautiful  speaking  voice.  But  many  women's 
voices,  on  the  air,  are  too  thin,  too  high.  They  sound  as  if  they  hadn't 
breath  enough.  It's  a  strain  to  listen  to  them.  They  should  have  a 
basso  profundo,  like  mine!"    She  laughed. 

We  sat  at  a  small  table  in  the  hotel  dining-room.  It  was  dimly 
lighted,  cool,  quiet  and,  at  that  hour,  practically  deserted. 

"I  have  to  eat  at  this  ungodly  hour,"  said  Jane  Cowl.  "And  after- 
ward I  rest  for  a  while  before  going  to  the  theatre.  So  I  thought 
this  would  be  a  good  time  for  us  to  talk." 

And  I  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  Jane  Cowl  anywhere, 
for  her  mind  is  stored  with  wisdom,  keen  and  fascinating,  and  she  is 
a  gracious  and  charming  person.  Listening  to  her  low-pitched,  de- 
lightful voice,  watching  the  play  of  expression  across  her  sensitive 
face,  the  movement  of  her  long,  slim  hands,  recalled  countless  hours 
in  the  theatre  which  her  art  has  made  memorable. 

I  spoke  of  her  lovely  Juliet  of  some  seasons  past,  which  was  ac- 
claimed by  critics  as  the  most  exquisite  Juliet  of  our  time  and  which 
touched  a  high  point  of  beauty  in  the  theatre.  "I  haven't  wanted  to 
see  another  Juliet  since,"  I  confessed.  "I  don't  want  to  dull  the 
impression." 

"That  touches  my  heart!"  Her  dark  eyes  shone  softly.  "I  loved 
Juliet.  ...  I  established  a  record  for  Shakespeare — did 
you  know  that? — six  hundred  and  ninety-eight  perform- 
ances. I  crossed  the  continent  with  it  twice.  I  haven't 
wanted  to  see  another  Juliet,  either,"  she  admitted.  "I 
didn't  see  Katharine  Cornell's — though  I  am  very  fond 
of  her.    I  told  Kit  that  if  she  (Continued  on  page  54) 


"Radio  may  be  our 
awakener,"  says  Jane 
Cowl,  lovely  artist 
of  stage  and  radio. 
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YOURS  10 

COMMAND 

By  Leslie  Eaton 

COMMAND  performances  may  not  mean  very  much 
to  us  over  here,  but  they  stand  very  definitely  for  gen- 
uine achievement  abroad.  Many  of  our  own  prominent 
actors  and  performers  have  been  thrilled  to  heed  that 
royal  command  and  inspired  to  do  their  best  in  the 
royal  presence.  But  to  date  an  Englishman  holds  all 
records  for  popularity  with  the  wearers  of  crowns  and 
the  most  blase  American  might  well  be  proud  of  similar 
recognition. 

The  late  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  of  England 
commanded  Jack  Hylton  to  appear  before  them  not  once, 
but  four  times — and  he  is  the  only  person  to  have  that 
honor.  To  appear  before  the  royal  family  once  is  some- 
thing to  write  home  about,  but  four  times — well,  it  had 
never  happened  before.  But  King  George  was  delighted 
with  the  music  of  Hylton's  well  trained  band,  with  his 
entertainers,  with  the  entire,  colorful  revue — as  de- 
lighted as  any  of  his  subjects,  who  already  had  crowned 
their  favorite  band  leader  as  their  King  of  Jazz. 

Hylton  long  has  been  a  favorite,  too,  with  the  present 


ecoration  by  Hamilton  Greene 


Jack  Hylton — idol  of  music  lovers  here  and  abroad, 
favorite  of  royalty  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 


King  and  with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Kent. 
And  he  has  won  many  distinctive  honors  in 
other  countries.  .  .  . 

You  wouldn't  guess  it.  to  see  him,  to  talk 
with  him.  He  is  quiet,  unassuming.  A  short, 
stocky  man  with  sandy,  curly  hair  and  friendly, 
twinkling  eyes  hehind  shell-rimmed  glasses.  He 
is  reticent,  reluctant  to  talk  about  himself  or 
his  affairs,  making  light  of  the  honors  that  have 
been  heaped  upon  him  and  speaking  in  a  voice 
so  low  it  is  difficult  to  understand  him.  But 
on  the  podium,  baton  in  hand,  he  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent person,  alert,  dynamic,  the  master 
showman  who,  with  a  well-timed  gesture,  can 
bring  out  the  full  strength  of  the  brasses,  the 
sweet  tones  of  the  clarinets.  His  orchestra 
is  note  perfect,  always.  They  have  no  music 
before  them,  but  instead  watch  every  gesture, 
every  facial  expression  of  their  leader,  who 
conducts  with  the  skill  and  precision  of  a  sym- 
phony director,  though  with  less  formal 
posturings. 

I  saw  him  first  at  a  regular  Sunday  evening 
broadcast  of  the  Realsilk  program.  He  had  been 
seated  inconspicuously  with  his  performers  at 
one  side  but  rose  to  smile  and  bow  almost  self- 
consciously at  the  announcer's  introduction.  He 
took  his  place  casually,  faced  the  orchestra  and 
raised  his  hand.  Thereafter,  every  move- 
ment, every  gesture,  as  his  shoulders  swayed  and 
his  feet  kept  time,  brought  immediate  response 
from  the  carefully  trained  American  "band 
that  Jack  built." 

It  might  have  seemed  to  the  average 
European  that  Jack  Hylton  had  everything.  He 
was  "tops"  in  his  own  country,  he  was  popular 
everywhere  on  the  Continent.    The  late  King 


Alhert  of  Belgium  had  called  him  a  "tonic."  In 
Berlin,  crowds  turned  out  to  greet  him.  In 
Paris,  they  idolized  him.  His  was  the  first  jazz 
band  to  play  in  the  Paris  Opera  House  and  he 
was  made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor — 
"for  services  to  music  and  to  France" — and 
later  received  the  honorary  title  of  Officer  of 
Public  Instruction.  Italy's  royal  family  re- 
sponded warmly  to  his  music.  Mussolini  had 
become  an  ardent  fan.  He  had  played  for 
royalty  in  Sweden  and  Spain.  In  his  own  coun- 
try, he  was  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Heralds,  which  entitles  him  to  a  coat  of  arms 
and  there  is  a  rumor,  which  he  himself  dis- 
counts, that  he  may  be  knighted  (and  it  is  not 
unlikely,  now  that  Edward,  who  danced  so 
much  to  Hylton's  music  in  other  flays,  is 
king). 

But  America  beckoned  and  he  was  eager  to 
accept  that  invitation.  New  fields  to  conquer, 
a  challenge  to  be  met — Hylton  knew  that  he 
never  would  be  satisfied  until  he  had  won 
America's  favor. 

But  there  was  one  apparently  insuperable 
obstacle.  Eager  as  were  those  w7ho  had  heard 
him  abroad,  or  over  the  short  wave,  to  have 
him  here,  he  was  refused  permission  to  bring 
his  English  band  to  the  United  States. 

"For  ten  years,  we  wanted  to  come."  Hylton 
explained  to  me.  "but  it  could  not  be  arranged 
until  last  fall,  and  even  then  I  could  not  bring 
my  boys.  They  came  over  with  me  and  we 
broadcast  from  the  Normandic,  but  thev  had 
to  return — with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  my 
entertainers." 

"Then  this  is  your  first  glimpse  of  America  ?" 
I  surmised.  (Continued  on  page  69) 


By     Sally  Hobson 


Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  of  the  Jergens  program 
explains  the  dearth  of  good  drama  on  the  air. 


SUMMER  days  .  .  .  Dog  days  .  .  .  And  some  of  them,  in 
the  classic  phrase,  "not  fit  for  man  nor  heast !"  But  one 
bright  boon  they  bring  for  radio  listeners — in  the  return 
of  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  to  the  Jergens  program.  Lis- 
tening with  renewed  delight  to  her  inimitable  monologues, 
presenting  the  drama  of  life  in  its  many  and  various 
aspects,  one  wonders  why  such  gratifying  entertainment 
should  be  so  infrequent  a  part  of  our  radio  fare. 

In  the  theatre,  or  in  the  movies,  "the  play's  the  thing." 
There  we  demand  drama.  We  want  to  see  life  repro- 
duced, either  as  we  know  it  or  in  some  strange,  unfamiliar 
guise.  But  when  we  tune  in  our  radios,  our  choice  gen- 
erally turns  to  music  or  comics  or  news,  rather  than  to 
drama. 

I  asked  Miss  Skinner  why  she  thought  this  form  of  en- 
tertainment failed  to  win  on  the  air  the  popularity  one 
might  expect  for  it. 

"We  haven't,  I  think,"  she  said  thoughtfully,  "the  im- 
agination necessary  to  set  the  scene,  to  build  up  the  essen- 
tial background,  visualize  the  characters  as  we  would  see 
them  on  the  stage.  .  .  If  you  previously  have  seen  the 
actor  or  actress  on  the  stage,  it  helps  greatly,  of  course. 
Take  Ed  Wynn,  or  Beatrice  Lillie — I  think  they're  ex- 
cruciatingly funny !  I've  seen  them  so  often  on  the 
stage,  I  know  exactly  how  they  look  when  they  are  speak- 
ing. When  Beatrice  Lillie,  for  example,  lets  her  voice 
break  in  that  amusing  way,  I  can  see  just  how  she  looks. 
But  some  people,  who  never  have  seen  her,  don't  find  her 
funny  on  the  air. 
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"The  voice  alone,"  Cornelia  mused,  "cannot  create  a 
fully  rounded  picture.  Our  memories  are  visual,  n6t 
audible.  I  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt,  for  instance,  when  she 
was  quite  old.  But  I  don't  remember  the  famous  'golden 
voice' — which  then  was  somewhat  tarnished — I  remember 
her  as  an  old,  broken  woman." 

"Would  it  help  in  creating  the  illusion  for  radio 
drama,"  I  wondered  aloud,  "if  we  put  out  the  lights,  or 
closed  our  eyes,  to  sit  in  darkness  as  we  do  in  the 
theatre.  .  ." 

"It  might,"  Miss  Skinner  agreed.  "It  might  help  to 
preserve  the  illusion  which  the  actor  is  trying  to  create. 
I  always  close  my  eyes  when  I  am  listening  to  music 
on  the  air.  It  helps  to  keep  within  the  picture.  In  our 
homes,  our  attention  is  so  easily  distracted.  .  .  We  see  a 
picture  slightly  askew  on  the  wall,  or  a  bit  of  dust  on 
the  rug.  The  back  of  a  book  reminds  us  of  something  we 
want  to  look  up  in  it.  Someone  walks  across  the  room. 
The  dog  scratches  a  flea,  or  chases  his  ball.  And  the 
mood  is  shattered.  In  the  theatre,  of  course — "  her 
dark  eyes  flashed,  "we  wouldn't  be  guilty  of  such  dis- 
courtesy !" 

That,  I  thought,  as  we  sipped  a  cooling  drink  and  gazed 
for  a  moment  through  the  windows  at  the  changing  pan- 
orama of  the  East  River,  blue  and  brilliant  in  the  mid- 
summer sun,  is  a  point  worth  considering.  Courtesy  to 
the  artist  on  the  air.  .  .  If  a  person,  sitting  in  our  living- 
room,  were  speaking,  we  would  not  move  about,  let  our 
attention  wander.    But  the  person  whose  voice  is  coming 


Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  famous  stage  star 
and   radio's   popular  young  monologist. 


to  us  over  the  radio  is  not  before  our  eyes,  and  we 
forget  our  manners — forget  that  someone  unseen  is 
working  hard  to  entertain  us — forget  that  the  audience 
as  well  as  the  artist  must  contribute  to  the  illusion. 

"Some  radio  actors,"  I  said,  "have  told  me  that  they 
think  of  themselves,  while  broadcasting,  as  comine  into 


Miss  Skinner  in  three 
popular  roles,  NightClub 
Girl,  Transatlantic  Call 

Photographs  by  Ben  Pinchot  Qn<J  Hotel  Porch  Gossip. 

the  family  living-room,  speaking  as  person  to  person, 
without  benefit  of  microphone.  Do  you  think  of  your 
audience  in  that  way?" 

"Oh,  no !"  Cornelia  said  quickly.  "I  never  think  of 
the  audience — never  picture  it — when  I  am  broadcast- 
ing. The  microphone  terrifies  me !  It's  a  little  easier 
for  me  this  year,"  she  went  on.  "but  I  never  feel  com- 
fortable in  the  studio,  as  I  do  on  the  stage.  .  .  On  the 
stage  you  have  the  costumes,  the  lights,  the  make-up — 
and  out  in  front  you  feel  the  response  of  the  audience, 
feel  it  building  up  as  vou  go  on.  .  .  It's  a  tremendous 
help." 

"Does  the  studio  audience  help?"  I  asked.  "Does  it 
give  the  same;  or  a  similar  response?" 

"No !"  She  smiled.  "There  are  too  many  distractions. 
They  are  interested  in  the  mechanics  of  the  broadcast — 
the  sound  effects,  the  musicians,  the  microphones.  .  . 
There's  no  illusion  for  them !  I  don't  blame  them."  she 
added  sympathetically.  "The  mechanics  of  a  broadcast 
are  very  interesting.  I  have  some  friends  coming  over 
from  England  this  summer.  I  shall  take  them  to  see  a 
broadcast.  But  I'm  not  having  any  audiences  in  the 
studio  this  summer!"    And  she  laughed  softly. 

"What  about  the  unseen  audience?"  I  pursued.  "Does 
your  fan  mail  bring  you  any  of  the  response  you  miss? 
Does  it  bring  helpful  suggestions,  or  criticisms?" 

"It's  brought  me  some  awful  scripts !"  She  laughed. 
"Of  course  I  couldn't  use  them  anyway — I  write  all  my 
own.    And  criticism.  .  .  Some  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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WE  WANTED  to  call  this  story  At  Last— Oakie  Talks! 
But,  after  a  couple  of  hours  with  Oakie,  we  decided  ou 
At  Last — Oakie  Stops!  That's  prohahly  why  neither 
title  is  being  used. 

When  we  were  handed  an  assignment  to  talk  about 
radio  with  the  Great  Oakie  we  knew  we  had  a  grim  task 
before  us.     Oakie,  the  unapproach- 


One  weave  a  dramatic  spell  such  as  he  alone  can  weave. 
Aged  prop  boys,  tense  and  motionless,  wept  honest  tears 
as  he  ran  the  gamut  of  human  emotions.  Ran?  It  was 
just  a  walk  for  Oakie. 

The  scene  over,  Oakie  retired  to  the  sidelines,  his  dis- 
tinguised  pan  partly  concealed  behind  a  growth  of  beard. 

"That  beard,"  we  asked.     "Is  it 
gy  vours  or  is  it  Paramount's?' 


able,  silent  as  the  Sphynx,  moody  a^ 

Garbo,    seldom    talked.      Or  seldom  ~'  He  gave  it  a  tug.    It  was  his. 

stopped,  we  couldn't  remember  which.  Leo    Townsend  "I'm  wearing  it  for  MacMurray 


So  this  is  the  story  of  how,  dis- 
guised as  a  movie  executive — all  it  takes  is  two  million 
dollars  and  a  Rolls-Royce — we  slipped  past  the  Par- 
amount gates  and  on  to  the  set  of  The  Texas  Ranger, 
where  the  greatest  matinee  idol  since  Barrymore  was 
sharing  a  scene  with  Jean  Parker  and  Fred  MacMurray. 

First  we  stood,  with  the  crew,  watching  The  Great 


said  Jack.  "You  see.  with  two  good- 
looking  guys  in  the  picture,  nobody  would  look  at  Fred, 
so  Oakie  grew  a  beard." 

He  refused  our  offer  of  a  cigarette.  "If  Oakie's  beard 
burns,  MacMurray 's  through  !' 

And  if  Oakie  doesn't  start  talking  about  radio,  we're 
through,  we  thought  to  ourself.    So.  grasping  him  firmly 


"Right  now,"  says  Jack  Oakie,   "the   air  is  full   of  Benny, 


by  the  beard,  we  told  him  our  mission  and  asked  him  for 
a  statement. 

lie  thought  for  a  moment.  It's  always  nice  to  have 
people  think  for  a  moment  before  they  say  anything.  He 
was  still  thinking  when  we  nudged  him.  He  awoke  with 
a  start,  and  we  introduced  ourself  and  asked  our  ques- 
tion again.  This  time  he  talked. 

"You  can  say,"  he  announced,  "that  Oakie  thinks  radio 
is  here  to  stay." 

"The  radio  industry  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  you 
speak  so  well  of  it,"  we  assured  him. 

"Yes,  sir,"  continued  Jack.  "It's  an  amazing  thing. 
First  the  telephone,  then  the  airplane,  then  the  quintuplets, 
and  now  radio.  Why,  I  remember  the  airplane  when 
everybody  said  it  would  never  replace  the  horse.  Lind- 
bergh's Folly,  they  called  it.  Why,  I  even  remember  the 
horse,   but  I  can't  think  of  its  name.    Now  you  take — " 


"But  what  about  radio?"  It  seemed  to  us  we  had  come 
to  discuss  that  subject. 

"Radio?  Oh,  yes.  A  wonderful  thing.  As  a  boy,  I 
used  to  dream  about  radio." 

"When  you  were  a  boy,"  we  reminded  him,  "there  was 
no  radio." 

"I  know,"  said  Jack.  "But  that  was  back  in  Sedalia, 
Missouri,  and  we  didn't  even  know  radio  hadn't  been  in- 
vented.  As  a  matter  of  fact — " 

"What  we  really  came  here  for,"  we  cut  in,  "is  this. 
Is  there  any  truth  to  the  ugly  rumor  that  you  are  about 
to  head  an  air  show?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Oakie.  "Right  now  the  air  is  full 
of  Benny,  Cantor  and  Allen.  A  little  Oakie  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  already  done 
an  audition  for  a  musical  show  for  Gillette  Razors." 

All  of  which  means  that  by  (Continued  on  page  52) 


Cantor  and  Allen.    A  little   Oakie  might  be  good  for  it!" 
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DESIGN  EOR 
MARRIAGE 

Frank  Crumit  and  Julia  Sanderson, 
who  is  Mrs.  Crumit,  find  their 


pattern  a  most  successful  one. 


IT  WAS  almost  as  if  they  were  meeting  for  the  first 
time  again.  An  exciting  first  time.  Each  of  them  play- 
ing up  to  the  other,  the  way  a  man  and  woman  will  when 
they  find  someone  who  holds  an  instant  importance  for 
them. 

Frank  Crumit  had  been  talking  with  that  easy  friend- 
liness of  his  and  then  Julia  Sanderson  came  into  the 
Broadcasting  Studio,  laughing  in  her  breathless  way  and 
with  her  came  half  of  the  musicians  on  the  program. 
The  most  popular  girl  in  a  smart  country  club  could  have 
come  out  on  the  verandah  just  like  that. 

"Here  comes  Julia  with  all  her  beaus!"  Frank  said 
and  he  really  should  have  been  ashamed  of  the  pride 
in  his  voice !  Doesn't  the  man  know  bragging  about  his 
wife  like  that  isn't  being  done  nine  years  after  mar- 
rage  ?  Or  doesn't  he  care  ? 

"Oh,  hello  there,  Mr.  Crumpmut!"  Julia  came  over 
and  held  out  her  hand  and  immediately  there  was  almost 
a  shyness  between  them.  The  sort  of  shyness  that  holds 
tenderness  and  enchantment  and  dearness,  just  as  her 
ridiculous  pet  name  for  him  had  held  all  those  things, 
too. 

That  first  time  they  met  must  have  been  like  that.  It 
was  the  day  rehearsals  for  Tangerine  began  and  Julia 
Sanderson  was  terribly  excited  because  Frank  Crumit 
was  going  to  be  her  leading  man. 

"I  had  bought  one  of  his  records  a  few  weeks  before," 
she  said.  "And  adored  it.  I  used  to  play  it  over  and 
over  again  until  the  day  I  saw  father  wink  at  mother 
when  I  put  it  on.  After  that  I  felt  rather  inhibited 
about  it  and  played  it  only  when  I  was  alone.    So  when 


I 
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Life,  to  Frank  and  Julia,  is  still  the  same 
joyous  adventure  that  it  was  nine  years  ago. 

the  manager  told  me  he  was  going  to  play  opposite  me 
I  didn't  even  mention  it  at  home  because  those  parents 
of  mine  are  just  as  big  teases  as  they  are  incurable 
romantics." 

It  was  Frank  Crumit's  first  venture  in  musical  comedy 
and  you  might  have  thought  a  young  man  from  vaude- 
ville would  have  been  pretty  thrilled  over  it  all.  But  he 
wasn't. 

From  that  first  day  he  had  rehearsals  in  an  uproar. 
Climbing  up  chairs,  scaling  the  ladder  at  the  side  of  the 
stage,  like  the  clown  he  is.  Refusing  to  take  anyone  or 
anything  seriously.  Even  Julia  San- 
derson, the  star.  And  the  whole  cast 
laughing  uproariously  when  they 
should  have  got  down  to  the  serious 
business  of  learning  lines. 

Even  Julia  found  herself  laughing 
with  the  others.  Julia  who  had  been 
on  the  stage  since  she  was  fourteen 
and  whose  parents  had  been  there  before  her.  Julia,  to 
whom  the  theatre  was  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  Julia,  the  glamorous  musical  comedy  star,  who 
was  used  to  an  awe  from  her  leading  men  that  practi- 
cally amounted  to  reverence.    Even  Julia  laughed. 

Silly  how  it  all  started.  Laughing  like  that.  Laughing 
as  she  never  had  laughed  in  all  her  hard  working  young 
life  before.  And  finding  a  laugh  clutching  at  her  heart 
even  more  than  a  tear  could.  Finding  it  catching  at  her 
throat.  Finding  suddenly  that  the  only  thing  important 
to  her  in  the  whole  world  was  Frank  Crumit  with  his 
crazy  antics. 

Tangerine  opened  in  Asbury  Park  in  spite  of  Frank 
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Julia  Sanderson,  with  John  Hazzard,  in  a  scene 
from  her  musical  comedy  success,  Tangerine. 


Crumit  and  his  tomfoolery.  And  that  night,  with  every 
one  beside  himself  with  excitement  and  with  that 
quickening  tension  backstage  that  always  comes  with  an 
opening,  Julia  Sanderson  didn't  even  mind  when  her 
forward- young  leading  man  came  into  her  dressing-room 
for  a  little  chat. 

He  sat  there  as  casual  as  ever,  for  once  the  only 
sane  member  of  the  cast  and  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  Julia  didn't  feel  jittery  at  the  prospect  of  an  open- 
ing. When  he  finally  left,  she  turned  to  her  mother. 
"Mamma,  will  you  buy  him  for  me?"  she  asked. 

That  was  the  first  inkling  her 
mother  had  that  this  time  it  was 
serious  with  Julia.  But  Julia  had 
known  it  for  weeks.  Had  known  it 
since  the  day  the  song  he  sang  to  her 
at  every  rehearsal  had  suddenly  be- 
come different.  Had  become  real. 
You  all  remember  that  song.  It 
was  called  Sweet  Lady.  .  .  And  after  Tangerine  opened, 
everyone  in  the  country  was  singing  it.  You've  heard  it 
on  the  radio  since,  for  Crumit  and  Sanderson  have  used 
it  for  their  signature  and  will  tell  anyone  who  asks  that 
they  did  it  for  sentimental  reasons.  Frank  Crumit  had 
written  that  song  before  he  met  Julia  but  from  the  time 
he  did  meet  her  it  became  her  song  and  hers  alone. 

"Sweet  lady,"  (it  goes.  Remember?) 

"Sweet  lady,  make  believe  I  hold  your  hand, 
Szveet  lady,  make  beliet'c  a  wedding  band  .  .  ." 

Only  after  the  first  few   {Continued  on  page  83) 


A  glimpse  into  the  varied  and  colorful  experiences,  the 
chances  and  the  choices  that  make  the  man — Edwin  C.  Hill 


EDWIN  C.  HILL,  as  the  star  reporter  on  the  New  York 
Sun  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  was  affectionately 
known,  through  the  printed  page,  to  a  large  metropolitan 
audience.  Most  of  us  may  rememher  the  day  when,  pos- 
sibly quite  by  accident,  we  dialed  into  the  middle  of  a 
radio  broadcast  of  Edwin  C.  Hill.  We  stood  listening  to 
the  most  sonorous  and  bell-like  voice  we  ever  had  heard 
over  the  air.  We  were  further  impressed  by  the  dramatic 
appeal  and  the  forceful  and  colorful  quality  of  his  lan- 
guage. Before  the  conclusion  of  the  brief  talk,  a  third 
impression  sank  deeper  than  all  the  rest.  The  human  key- 
note— human  intuition,  human  sympathy  and  human 
interest. 

We  had  been  curious  for  a  long  time  to  make  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  Edwin  C.  Hill.  However  it  was  com- 
mon report  that  this  man,  who  has  known  and  interviewed 
more  world  celebrities  than  anyone  else,  was  a  total  loss 
when  he  came  to  being  interviewed  himself.  After  lis- 
tening to  him  on  the  radio,  one  scarcely  could  credit  this 
report. 

The  very  first  time  we  met  Edwin  C.  Hill,  in  person, 
we  were  surprised.  In  the  flesh  this  man  did  not  seem  to 
match  the  voice  on  the  radio.  We  had  pictured  an 
idealized  man,  from  the  golden  energetic  voice.  An  en- 
tirely unreal  person,  who  fairly  danced  on  the  waves 'of 
ether  in  his  enthusiasms ;  a  vibrant  being  standing  on  tip- 
toe to  pour  forth  in  resonant  billows  those  winged  words 
of  sheer  beauty. 

We  had  been  whizzed  up  to  the  twenty-third  story  of  a 
New  York  skyscraper  and  found  in  the  farthest  corner  of 
a  tortuous  hallway,  a  floor  labeled  Edwin  ('■   I  lilt-  A 
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buzzer  rang  and  we  were  admitted  into  the  little  "factory" 
where  The  Human  Side  of  the  News  is  manufactured. 

A  tired-looking  man  arose  from  a  swivel  chair  behind  a 
workmanlike  desk  and  gave  us  a  hand  that  was  like  ice. 
He  was  a  symphony  in  gray ;  grayish  eyes,  gray  hair  and 
a  gray  suit,  where  those  brilliant,  flashing,  dashing  pyro- 
technics of  manner  and  speech  had  led  us  to  expect  a 
brighter  color.  There  was  a  strained,  anxious  look  in 
his  eyes.  "Pardon  me,  if  I  seem  to  be  very  nervous  to- 
day," were  the  last  words  we  would  have  expected  him 
to.  say.  The  room  was  more  of  a  study  than  it  was  an  office. 
There  was  a  bookcase  filled  with  works  of  reference  and 
books  written  by  Mr.  Hill's  friends.  The  walls  were 
fairly  covered  with  large  photographs  of  men  famous  in 
modern  history:  Presidents  Taft,  Harding  and  Wilson, 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Ivar  Krueger,  the  Match  King,  and 
a  score  of  others,  all  autographed  with  some  personal  line 
of  dedication. 

„v\"Persons  you  have  interviewed?"  we  asked. 
"  "Friends,"  replied  Mr.  Hill. 

"Just  how  did  you  come  to  get  into  radio?"  We  had 
always  been  curious  to  know. 

Without  hesitation,  he  launched 
forth : 

"There's  an  age-old  argument," 
he  began,  turning  towards  us  in  his 
swivel  chair,  "as  to  which  plays  the 
greater  part  in  determining  a  man's 
career — whether  it  is  heritage  or 
environment.  Of  equal  fascination 
is   the    {Continued    on    paije  72) 


Two  views  of  Edwin  C.  Hill — fa- 
miliar to  you  as  the  reporter  of 
The  Human  Side  of  the  News 
and  as  the  Hearst  Metrotone 
commentator.  In  the  latter 
role  you  see  him  up  above,  as 
he  fits  his  voice  to  the  action 
of  the  news  film  being 
projected  upon  the  screen. 


By  Henry 


Albert  Phillips 


4 
J 


"MEN?  I  don't  want  to  talk  about 
them !" 

Joan  Marsh  speaking.  Joan 
Marsh  who,  in  Hollywood,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  belles  of  the 
town!  What  has  happened  to  the 
vivacious  blonde,  who  was  beaued 
by  a  different  fellow  every  night, 
whose  name  was  linked  with  this  per- 
son and  that  in  rumored  l>etrothals 
by  columnists  from  coast  to  coast? 

"At  first  I  thought  that  kind  of 
thing  was  swell,"  she  explains.  "I've 
changed.  Perhaps  I  never  really 
liked  dashing  from  night  club  to 
night  club.  But  I  know  definitely, 
now,  that  type  of  life  is  not  for  the 
real  me,  the  true  Joan  Marsh."  Her 
serious  eyes  beg  to  be  believed.  Her 
fingers  fuss  with  a  collapsible  cig- 
arette holder.  "I  have  decided  life 
holds  so  much  more  than  just  play- 
ing. I  have  found  happiness,  in  the 
few  months  I've  been  in  New  York." 

Why  has  Joan  Marsh  decided  to 
concentrate  on  her  work?  Why  has 
she  turned  her  back  on  love?  How 
has  she  been  able  to  resist  accepting 
one  of  the  many  proposals  of  mar- 
riage which  have  been  offered  to 
her? 

"Hecause  I  didn't  love  any  one 
man,  I  guess.    I  liked  the  idea  of 


Joining  Walter 
Woolf  King  in 
some  of  the  most 
pleasing  singing 
heard  over  the 
air,  Joan  Marsh 
comes  to  you  on 
The  Flying  Red 
Horse  Tavern. 


By 
Miriam 
Gibson 


Dinners  and  dancing  aren't  all  of  life  "says  Joan  Marsh. 
"There  is  so  much  more  in  this  world  — and  I  mean  to  find  it." 


"Some  day  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  Hollywood,"  says  Joan.  "But  only 
to  visit.   I'm  through  with  pictures." 


"I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself: 
'Joan,  you're  making  the  most  of 
yourself!'    To   me  that  is  success." 


being  taken  to  different  places  with  different  people.  Jobs 
always  have  come  easy  for  me.  Perhaps  that  is  why  I've 
never  been  tempted  to  enter  a  loveless  marriage.  It  isn't 
that  I  have  left  behind  me  all  thoughts  of  love.  As  any 
other  girl  I  hope,  some  day,  to  be  married,  to  have  chil- 
dren. But  in  the  meantime,  I  must  find  myself.  I  must 
know  what  I  want  out  of  life.  And  until  that  time  comes, 
one  must  do  something.  You  can't  sit  still  and  let  the 
world  go  by.  That  is  why,  to  me,  radio  is  the  answer. 
It  allows  one  freedom  to  think,  to  do  the  other  things 
which  are  part  of  living." 

Her  eyes  peep  out  from  beneath  a  large  picture  hat  of 
blue — the  color  so  becoming  to  a  natural  blonde  with 
saucer-like  blue  eyes. 

"I  want  to  study  music.  I  rehearse  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  with  an  accompanist.  I  want  to  know  more 
about  the  lives  of  great  artists." 

One  of  Joan's  avocations  is  painting.  She  has  sold 
four  of  her  works.  The  check  for  the  last  one — twenty- 
five  dollars — is  framed.  And  it  is  amusing  how  this  hap- 
pened. A  wealthy  man  remarked  to  a  friend  of  the  radio 
star  that  he  needed  one  more  picture  for  his  den.  The 
friend  took  him  to  see  Joan's  work.  When  he  saw  just 
what  he  wanted,  he  said  to  Joan :  "What  will  you  sell  this 
for?"  Joan  was  overcome.  She  had  no  idea  what  to 
ask.  She  was  thinking  of  saying  fifteen  dollars,  when  the 
man  said :  "I'll  give  you  twenty-five  dollars."  Joan,  in 
her  astonishment,  gulped  that  the  price  was  satisfactory. 


"And  it  was  so  satisfactory,  and  I  was  so  thrilled  that 
I  had  the  check  framed!"  she  remarks. 

Besides  acting,  singing  and  dancing  and  painting,  she 
recently  had  a  song  published,  My  Very  Own,  which  she 
herself  composed.  Her  talents  spread  in  every  direction. 
She  intends  to  improve  herself  continually. 

"I've  just  been  given  a  gorgeous  book  by  Thomas 
Craven  on  the  lives  of  the  modern  artists.  I  am  thrilled 
to  death  with  it!"  (This  book  is  one  which  requires  in- 
telligent reading.  Joan  has  indeed  become  serious 
minded  to  find  enjoyment  in  such  works.  It  is  the  con- 
tinual effort  to  find  herself.) 

Joan's  younger  days  were  not  very  happy  ones. 
"From  the  time  I  was  twelve,  when  I  was  just  a  kid," 
says  she  who  is  now  only  twenty-two,  "I  was  terribly 
unhappy.  My  home  environment  was  anything  but  pleas- 
ant. (Joan's  parents  were  divorced  when  she  was  fif- 
teen.) I  was  in  boarding-school  most  of  the  time.  I 
hated  it  so  that  I  would  cry  for  hours  at  a  time.  I  vowed 
I'd  run  away.  I  used  to  go  out  in  the  woods  and  write 
unhappy  poems. 

These  poems  must  have  carried  something  of  a  child's 
heartache,  a  childlike  sincerity,  for  a  publisher,  upon  read- 
ing them,  offered  to  publish  them  in  book  form  if  Joan 
would  write  ten  more  to  go  with  them.  But  in  her  busy 
life  she  had  not  yet  found  time  to  do  this  additional 
work. 

"When  I  was  sixteen  I  started  (Continued  on  page  64) 
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Four  favorites  feature  the  pop- 
ular summer  radio  programs. 


Margaret  Speaks  (upper  left)  is  starring  on  the 
summer  series  of  the  Monday  night  Firestone  show. 
And  listeners  are  delighted  with  her  lovely  songs. 
The  jovial  gentleman  in  the  center  is  Don  Wilson, 
Jack  Benny's  sport-announcing  stooge,  starring  on 
the  Jell-0  summer  show  while  Jack's  in  Hollywood. 
Upper  right,  Hal  Kemp,  whose  popular  orchestra  is 
featured  on  Phil  Baker's  Gulf  program.  His  ultra- 
smart  syncopation  continues  to  make  dance  history. 
And  here  is  ''Honey  Chile,"  of  The  Atlantic  Family 
program.  In  real  life  she  is  Margaret  Johnson,  and 
is  known  as  one  of  radio's  most   beautiful  girls. 
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RADIO  STARS 


Bob  Hope   of   The  Atlantic  Family  is   hailed   as  radio's 


THE  first  thing  you  think,  when  you  meet  Bob  Hope, 
is  that  somehow  you  must  have  got  into  the  wrong  apart- 
ment on  Central  Park  West.  A  secretary  opens  the  door 
and  with  a  hurried :  "This  way,  please,"  leaves  you  stand- 
ing at  one  end  of  an  enormously  long  all-green-and- 
white  living-room.  Far  down  by  the  windows,  across 
the  tops  of  low-slung  white  coffee  tables  and  streamlined 
chairs,  a  tall  young  man  in  a  yellow  sweater  rises  from 
a  window  seat  and  comes  to  meet  you.  When  he  stands 
up  two  Scotties  tumble  from  his  lap ;  he  lays  aside  a  fat 
volume  which  turns  out  to  be  Education  Before  V erdun. 

"Hello,"  he  says  and  grins.  "It's  still  raining  a  little, 
isn't  it?    Are  your  feet  damp?" 

By  that  time  you're  sure  this  isn't  the  Bob  Hope 
whose  fun  is  a  star  part  of  the  Atlantic  Family  broad- 
casts, who  is  being  hailed  as  radio's  comedy  discovery  of 
1936.  In  the  first  place  he  just  doesn't  look  like  a 
comedian.  He's  still  in  his  twenties  and  his  cheeks  are 
rosy  and  a  couple  of  boyish  cowlicks  keep  his  brown  hair 
from  being  the  plastered  cap  he  has  tried  to  make  it. 
He  might  be  a  tennis  pro  or  a  Yale  undergrad  or  even 
a  young  doctor — but  never  a  zany  of  the  mikes.    In  the 


second  place  he  just  doesn't  act  like  a  comedian.  He 
hasn't  one  of  the  earmarks  of  show  business,  none  of  the 
smart  crack,  personality-boy,  hail-fellow-well-met  stuff. 
He  doesn't  say :  "Well  now,  let's  get  to  work — what  do 
you  want  to  know  about  me?"  He  says  simply:  "I'd 
like  you  to  meet  Suds  and  Amos,"  and  points  to  the  Scot- 
ties.  "Suds  is  Amos'  mother.  By  the  way,  do  you  like 
war  stories?    I  read  The  Case  of  Sergeant  Grischa — " 

The  secretary  pokes  her  head  in  at  that  point.  "Ex- 
cuse me,  Mr.  Hope,  Frank  Parker  wants  you  on  the 
'phone." 

And  vou  feel  relieved  at  this  evidence  that  at  least 


The  little  swimmer  and 
the  brave  lifeguard — Bob 
Hope  and  Honey  Chile. 


comedy  discovery  of  1936 


By  Mary 


Watkins  Reeves 


He  just  doesn't  look 
like  a  comedian,  does 
he?  Bob  Hope  himself! 


you're  in  the  right  place  and  this  is  the  right  man.  But 
how  he  got  to  be  a  comedian,  how  this  lean  youngster  in 
the  yellow  sweater  got  to  be  the  rave  of  radio  in  the  past 
few  months — well,  it  looks  as  if  that  might  be  a  pretty 
interesting  story. 

As  Bob  himself  told  me:  "I  guess  comedians  aren't 
born  or  made,  either.    They  sort  of  happen." 

Now  the  evolution  of  funnymen  is  a  very  curious 
thing.  Heaven  knows  if  anybody  could  dope  out  a  way 
to  evolute  a  few  he  certainly  could  make  a  fortune,  be- 
cause radio's  biggest  under-supplied  demand  is  for  com- 
petent laugh-getters.  People  are  successful  singers  be- 
cause they've  sung  all  their  lives,  they're  successful  actors 


"Don't  shoot  until  you 
see  the  whites  of  their 
eyes!"  begs  Honey  Chile. 


hecause  they've  acted  all  their  lives,  but  show  me  a  big- 
name  comedian  who's  successful  because  he's  gone 
around  all  his  life  being  just  naturally  funny  and  I'll 
give  you  half  the  CBS  network — well,  two  tickets  to  a 
broadcast,  anyway!  Every  one  of  the  gagsters  on  the 
air  today  was  formerly  something  else,  everything  from 
dancers  to  violinists  to  advertising  men  to  coal  dealers. 
And  suddenly,  you  never  know  exactly  how,  they  dis- 
covered they  were  funny. 

Look  at  Bob's  case.  He  was  born  in  London  in  1908, 
and  if  it  really  takes  an  Englishman  till  next  Monday  to 
see  the  point  in  a  joke,  then  you'll  have  to  hand  him  some 
credit  for  courage  in  undertaking  a  comedy  career.  His 
mother  was  Avis  Townes,  a  noted  concert  singer  on 
European  stages.  Shortly  after  Bob's  birth  the  Hopes 
moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Hope  settled  down 
in  the  printing  business. 

There  were  seven  boys  in  the  family  and  no  girls.  The 
third  oldest  son,  who  was  to  turn  out  to  be  a  comedian, 
spent  a  normal  childhood  doing  the  things  all  normal 
kids  do.  There  is  nothing  on  record  to  show  that  he 
ever  panicked  the  neighbors  with  any  stunts  funnier 
than  those  every  growing  boy  thinks  up — except,  perhaps, 
the  time  he  decided  to  become  (Continued  on  page  76) 
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1  Mini  BE  YOUR 


"OF  COURSE  we  aren't  really  Vic  and  Sade,  and  our 
lives  are  different — but  they  are  similar.  We  really  lead 
the  same  sort  of  simple,  normal  life.  I  don't  think  we'd 
disillusion  anybody !" 

It  is  Bernardine  Flynn  speaking.  She  is  younger  than 
you  think  of  Sade  as  being,  perhaps — young  and  slim, 
with  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes  and  a  small,  sen- 
sitive face.  She  is  shy  and  quiet,  but  with  a  delightful 
sense  of  humor  underlying  her  gravity. 

She  is  very  happily  married,  though  not  to  Vic.  Her 
busband  is  a  prominent  doctor  and  to  Bernardine,  the 


"Do  you  like  my  hat?"  Sade  (Bernardine 
Flynn)  asks  of  Vic  (Art  Van  Harvey). 


nicest  thing  about  radio  is  that  it  gives  her  a  chance  to 
pursue  her  career  and  still  live  quietly  and  contentedly  at 
home. 

The  main  charm  of  the  "house  half-way  down  the 
street"  is  its  naturalness,  its  simplicity.  It  might  be  your 
home  or  mine.  The  people  who  live  in  it — Vic  and  Sade 
and  young  Rush — are  so  real,  we  feel  that  we  actually 
know  them.  And  the  things  that  happen  to  them,  laugh- 
able or  sad,  are  the  sort  of  things  that  can  and  do 
happen  to  everybody  in  this  everyday  life  of  ours.  Hum- 
drum, sometimes,  but  it  is  the  human  way  that  Vic  and 
Sade  and  Rush  react  to  those  little  everyday  dramas  that 
makes  them  so  vital,  so  appealing.  And  always  the  saving 
sense  of  humor,  the  quiet  understanding  that  pervades 
their  daily  life  together. 

And  in  meeting  the  real  people  behind  the  familiar 
characters,  I  was  particularly  impressed  with  that  same 
delicious  humor  evident  in  their  friendly  bantering.  You 
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see  at  once  how  well  they  understand  each  other,  how 
thoroughly  they  enjoy  being  together  and  working  to- 
gether. They've  worked  together  now  for  four  years, 
in  this  program  and  on  others.  (Vic  and  Sade  have  been 
on  the  air  four  years  and  over  a  national  network,  with 
Proctor  &  Gamble  as  sponsors,  for  a  year  and  a  half.) 
And  because  they  like  and  respect  each  other  so  much 
and  because  they  like  and  respect  Vic  and  Sade  and  Rush 
so  much,  they  bring  to  their  parts  an  understanding  and 
sincerity  that  make  these  characters  living,  breathing 
people. 

"Of  course  we  have  .a  very  clever  author,"  Bernardine 
explained.  "It  isn't  an  easy  sort  of  program  to  write, 
because  each  day's  episode  is  complete,  has  to  have  its 
little  climax.  Other  daily  programs  are  regular  serials, 
with  consecutive  action,  but  this  is  a  series  of  little 
episodes  strung  together.  And  although  there  are  as 
many  as  twenty-five  characters,  Vic  and  Sade  and  Rush 
are  the  only  ones  who  ever  speak.  That  is  handled  very 
cleverly  too.  The  author — Paul  Rhymer — makes  the 
others  seem  real,  even  has  them  in  the  same  room,  but 
they  don't  speak !" 

"Except  Rush's  dog,  Mr.  Johnson,"  Vic  laughed,  "and 
he  only  says  'whoosh  f  " 

Vic  is,  as  you  know,  Art  Van  Harvey.  He  is  a  genial, 
friendly,  soft-spoken  person,  of  medium  height,  with  gray 
hair  and  warm  gray  eyes  behind  glasses.  "I  am  not  an 
old-time  thespian,"  he  said.  "I  never  strode  any  boards 
— thank  goodness !"  All  three  laughed  and  he  went  on 
to  explain :  "I  think  that,  in  radio,  it  is  an  asset  not  to 
have  had  much  stage  experience.  You  see,  everything 
depends  on  the  voice,  on  inflection.  Stage  actors  become 
used  to  depending  on  gestures,  (Continued  on  page  SO) 


The  "house  half-way  down  the  street" — 
Vic  and  Sade  and  Rush  (Billy  Idelson). 


By    Miriam  Rogers 


Getting  Rush  all 
slicked  and  shined 
and  all  ready  for 
school  is  no  small 
task  for  our  Sade! 


Vic  and  Sade  and 
young  Rush  are  so 
real,  we  feel  we 
actually  know  them! 


PY-GO-LU CNY  ? 

Is  Benny  Rubin  really  as  happy  as  he  would  have  you  think? 


By 


Ruth 


"I'M  the  luckiest  guy  in 
the  whole  world — and  the 
happiest,  too!" 

It  was  at  least  the  tenth 
time  in  a  short  half  hour 
that  Benny  Rubin  had  re- 
iterated the  statement,  al- 
most defiantly.  Restlessly 
he  paced  the  floor  of  his 
modest  hotel  suite,  gestur- 
ing intensely  with  hands, 
arms,  shoulders.  His  jet 
eyes  glinted  with  fervor. 

A  child  could  have  seen 
that  Benny  Rubin  was  play- 
ing a  performance.  A  mag- 
nificent show  it  was,  too, 
and  not  for  the  benefit  of 
the  press  but  for  the  benefit 
of  the  real  Benny  Rubin, 
the  most  heartbroken  clown 
ever  to  toss  a  quip  up  the 
canyon  of  Broadway. 

He  whirled  about,  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  plunged 
into  a  cascade  of  words  as 
a  man  dives  into  an  icy 
pool. 

"See  what  I  mean?  Look 
at  me  .  .  .  I'm  not  a  good 
lookin'  guy.  I  have  no  edu- 
cation except  what  I've 
picked  up.  I  don't  have 
what  they  call  background. 
I  was  a  bad  kid.  I  spent 
three  years  in  a  reform 
school  in  Shirley,  Massa- 
chusetts. And  now  look  at 
me !  I've  got — well,  I've 
got  my  health.  I've  got 
work  that  I  love,  and  be- 
lieve me,  you'll  never  know 
what  my  radio  program 
means  to  me — helping  kids 
to  get  a  break,  helping 
them  to  get  jobs,  giving 
them  a  little  encouragement 
when  they  need  it  most. 
•  "Did  you  notice  that  kid 
who  was  typing  when  you 
came  in  ?  He's  my  secre- 
tary. He  has  a  magnificent 
voice.  He  sang  on  my  pro- 
gram. The  kid  was  out  of  work,  needed  a  job  badly.  I 
was  able  to  give  him  one.  Last  week  I  placed  three  young 
people  in  jobs — and  I'm  placing  others  right  along. 

"Of  course,  it  isn't  much  that  I  do — but  it's  my  little 
bit.  If  I  were  rich  like  Rockefeller  I'd  endow  institutions 
to  help  kids.  But  I'm  not.  If  I  was  real  smart  and  had 
an  education  maybe  I  could  discover  a  cure  for  tubercu- 
losis or  cancer.  But  I'm  just  a  plain  guy.  All  I  can  do  is 
give  what  little  money  I've  got  and  my  time  and  effort  to 
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e  r  i 


Here  is  Benny  Rubin  in  a  happy  inter- 
hide  with  his  tittle  daughter,  Lila. 


One  of  Benny  Rubin's  loyal  friends  is 
Claudette  Colbert,  lovely  movie  star. 


make  things  a  little  pleas- 
anter  for  poor  kids,  sick 
kids,  blind  kids,  bad  kids — 
all  kinds  of  kids. 

"Now  take  this  after- 
noon, for  instance.  I'm  tak- 
ing my  ball  team  to  a  base- 
ball game.  We  go  nearly 
every  day  during  the  sea- 
son. Wonderful  bunch  of 
boys!  I  picked  them  up  in 
the  park.  They're  all  poor, 
like  I  was.  Don't  get  much 
fun  out  of  life.  When  I 
bought  uniforms  for  them 
and  gave  them  balls  and 
bats  and  equipment  they 
were  in  Seventh  Heaven. 
Maybe  a  little  thing  like 
that  will  keep  some  of  them 
from  going  sour  on  the 
world  and  ending  up  in  a 
reform  school  like  I  did.  I 
have  four  ball  teams — one 
in  Chicago,  one  in  Boston, 
one  out  in  California  and 
another  here  in  New  York. 
The  boys  write  to  me  reg- 
ularly and  I  send  them 
money — not  much,  but 
enough  to  show  them  that 
someone  cares  something 
about  them.  That's  all  kids 
need  to  keep  straight — a 
little  interest. 

"I  know  that  probably 
sounds  like  bragging — but 
it  isn't.  It's  all  selfish  on 
my  part.  I  get  a  terrific 
glow  out  of  watching  those 
kids  get  some  pleasure  out 
of  life.  Take  a  look  at  these 
letters — " 

Benny  pulled  a  sheaf  of 
mail  from  his  desk.  The 
letters  were  brimming  with 
gratitude  and  thanks  from 
all  sorts  of  institutions  for 
children,  acknowledging 
his  help  in  raising  money 
and  bringing  cheer  to  their 
unfortunate  wards. 

"They  oughtn't  to  thank 
me.  I  ought  to  thank  them,"  he  explained  fervently. 
"Why.  last  year  I  sat  in  a  room  in  this  very  hotel,  so 
discouraged,  so  broken,  that  the  only  way  out  seemed  to 
be  the  window.  I  mean  it !  I  was  going  to  jump  out  and 
end  it  once  and  for  all!  But  now,  you  see,  these  kids 
have  given  me  an  interest  in  life.  I  have  something  to 
work  for  now.  I  had  to  succeed  on  the  radio  because  I 
had  to  have  money  to  go  on  with  the  work  I'd  started. 
And  believe  me,  I've  been  paid   (Continued  on  page  56) 
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Martha   Deane  is  as  folksy  and  welcome  as  your  best  friend 


WOMEN  have  been  teased  so  much  about  talking  a  lot, 
it  must  be  gratifying  to  the  ladies  of  the  nation  to  know 
that  one  of  the  most  sensational  hits  on  the  air  is  a  pro- 
gram on  which  a  woman  talks  for  forty-five  minutes  a 
day,  six  days  a  week.  No  star,  no  music,  not  even  a  script. 
Just  Martha  Deane — talking  on  in  a  chatty,  neighborly 
kind  of  way.  And  making  everybody  listen. 

When  Martha  Deane  was  created,  two  years  ago  last 
May,  nobody — not  even  the  sponsors — expected  her  to 
make  a  great  stir.  The  station — WOR,  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey — simply  wanted  a  woman  to  conduct  an  afternoon 
program  which  would  be  of  special  interest  to  housewives. 
Fifty  women,  prominent  in  various  careers,  applied. 
WOR  chose  Mary  Margaret  McBride.  Nobody  realized 
then  that  she  had  a  good  radio  voice  and  an  attractive 
over-the-air  personality.  They  chose  her  because  they 
thought  her  experience  as  a  newspaper  reporter  and  suc- 
cessful journalist  would  be  a  good  background  for  the 
work. 

So  they  gave  her  the  folksy  name,  Martha  Deane,  and 
set  her  down  before  the  mike.  She  was  to  talk  for  half 
an  hour.  And  over  the  air  that's  a  long  time,  even  for  a 
woman !  Later  her  period  was  increased  to  forty-five 
minutes. 

Martha  Deane  admits  now  that  Mary  Margaret  Mc- 
Bride was  scared.  Fifteen  minutes  after  she  went  on  the 
air,  she  knew  that  she  never  could  do  the  program  if  she 
had  to  use  a  script ;  that  she  never  could  talk  in  a  stagey, 
so-called  cultured  way.  She  had  to  be  natural.  She  had  to 


be  herself.  She  had  to  forget  the  microphone,  the  radio, 
and  talk  just  as  if  she  were  dropping  in  to  see  the  woman 
next  door  back  home  in  Paris,  Missouri.  She  had  to  say 
"towa3'to"  and  "nether"  and  "you  all"  and  leave  the 
final  "g"  off  "ing"  when  it  seemed  natural  to.  She  couldn't 
talk  any  other  way. 

Of  course,  as  it  turned  out,  it  was  her  very  naturalness 
that  enchanted  her  listeners  and  skyrocketed  her  program 
to  success.  When  Martha  Deane  hesitates  over  the  pro- 
nunciation of  a  three-syllable  word,  or  falters  over 
whether  to  say  "set"  or  "sit"  following  her  choice  with: 
"Well,  I  hope  I  said  it  right," — her  listeners  are  delighted. 
It  makes  her  seem  as  human  as  your  best  friend. 

And  when  she  says  suddenly  to  the  announcer,  Vincent 
Connolly:  "Vincent,  you  still  look  sleepy!"  Then,  with  a 
little  laugh,  aside  to  the  radio  audience :  "You  know,  Vin- 
cent overslept  this  morning.  He  was  almost  late  for  our 
morning  broadcast  at  Bambergers."  It's  a  spontaneous 
little  snatch  of  conversation,  trivial  perhaps,  but  as  genial 
as  a  handshake.  And  it  makes  the  listener  feel  as  if  the 
program  concerned  no  one  but  Martha,  Vincent  and 
herself. 

Or  she  says:  "I  thought  this  last  week-end  was  the 
nicest  smelling  week-end  of  the  whole  year;  didn't  you?" 
There  is  a  slight  pause,  while  she  seems  to  wait  for  your 
answer.  Then:  "Well,  I  really  did — "  and  she  launches 
into  a  description  of  her  week-end  in  the  country. 

She  never  is  glib.  Rather,  at  times,  she  is  delightfully 
inarticulate.    So  she  tries,    (Continued  on  page  58) 
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Ted  Hus- 
ing  plots 
a  few  tricks 
with  SMU 
football  stars 
John  and 
Charlie 
S  p  r  a  g  g  . 


Ted  Husing,  at  first, 
wasn't  interested! 


At  the 
Texas  Cen 
tennial  Ted 
Husing  broad- 
casts the  high- 
lights  in  his 
entertaining, 
vivid  manner. 


By    Anne  Waring 


[line 


CH  IN 


WHEN  1942  rolls  around  Ted  Hus- 
ing will  be  a  multi-millionaire.  Three 
million  is  the  mark  he's  set  for  him- 
self and  in  the  past  two  years  he's 
already  made  a  quarter  of  it.  His 
first  ten  years  on  the  air  he  didn't 
make  anything  but  a  living.  That 
was  the  way  he  wanted  it.  His  first 
ten  years  he  was  getting  ready  to  get 
rich  in  radio. 

And  that's  where  Ted  Husing  was 
smart,  smarter  than  any  of  his  col- 
leagues now  in  the  business.  He  told 
me  so — with  typical  Husing  candor — but  he  needn't  have 
bothered  to  state  the  obvious.  Anybody  who  hears  his 
story  will  have  to  admit  the  microphone's  mile-a-minute 
man  has  played  his  cards  like  a  wizard.  A  patient  wizard. 
And  now  he's  cashing  in  heavily  on  the  results. 

For  most  stars  radio  is  a  quick-money  racket.  It  has 
to  be.  Fame  is  fleeting  and  the  future's  fickle  and  you 
either  grab  the  gravy  while  it's  rolling  your  way  or  not 
at  all.  Ted  Husing  turned  down  plenty  of  juicy  chances 
to  make  a  fortune  during  his  first  ten  years  at  the  mike 
and  nobody  could  understand  why.  Well,  now  they 
know.  In  two  seasons  he's  coined  more  dough  than  he 
could  have  in  all  those  years  put  together.  And  he'll  keep 
on  coining  it  for  a  long,  long  time,  because  he's  earned  a 
solid-rock  foothold  in  the  ether  industry. 

"I'll  tell  you  how  it  was,"  Ted  reminisced  for  me  the 
other  day,  "in  '34,  you  know,  I  celebrated  my  tenth  anni- 
versary on  the  air.  As  special  occasions  go,  it  was  a 
washout.  In  the  first  place  Rubbles  (she  was  ex-Follies 
girl,  Helen  Gifford,  wed  to  Ted  for  a  dozen  years  and 
lately  married  to  orchestra  leader  Lennie  Hayton)  and  I 
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had  just  reached  the  parting  of  the 
ways.  It  had  to  end  and  it  did  and 
I  felt  it  pretty  keenly.  Our  marriage 
had  been  the  most  beautiful  relation- 
ship I'd  ever  known  and  for  a  while 
there  I  was — well,  like  a  lost  soul. 

"I  remember  sitting  in  this  very 
chair  until  almost  daybreak  one  morn- 
ing, all  by  myself,  thinking  back  over 
things.  I  didn't  have  much  to  show 
for  ten  years  in  this  business.  No 
money  to  speak  of — and.  suddenly,  no 
happiness.  I'd  come  a  long  way  and 
worked  like  the  dickens  and  had  fun  doing  it.  I'd  made 
a  lot  of  enemies  and  I  knew  it  and  I  was  sorry.  I'd 
made  some  friends,  a  few  good  ones.  But  I  hadn't  a 
single  thing  that  I  could  look  at  and  say:  'See,  Husing. 
it  took  you  ten  years  to  get  this  but  here  it  is !'  " 

He  took  off  his  silver-rimmed  glasses,  blew  his  breath 
across  their  lenses  and  wiped  them  on  a  plaid  handker- 
chief. "I  didn't  have,"  he  added,  "a  single  thing  to  show 
for  it  all — but  one." 

We  were  sitting  in  Ted's  office  in  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System  building.  It's  an  unpretentious  office, 
small  and  narrow  with  only  one  window  looking  out  over 
the  rooftops  of  midtown  Manhattan.  On  the  glass  in 
the  door  is  printed  his  name  and  under  it  Les  Quailey's, 
his  right  hand  man.  You'  knock  and  walk  into  what 
could  be  a  disarranged  study  room  in  any  boys'  dormitory. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  trophies,  emblems,  pictures, 
newspaper  clippings,  bookcases,  unidentified  junk  and 
autographed  photographs.  The  floor  is  uncarpeted,  the 
desks  are  pencilled  and  marred  by  everything  from  cigar- 
ette burns  and  spilled  ink  to  (Continued  on  page  78) 
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LINES 

''SHE'S  LOOKING  OLD 


LARGE  PORES 

"SHE'S  LOSING  HER  LOOKS 

BLEMISHES 

"HER  SKIN  IS  NEVER  CLEAR 


These  faults  start  in  your 
Under  Skin— and  there's 
where  you  must  treat  them 


A GLANCE  at  your  skin — and  people 
.  form  opinions!  A  single  blemish  .  . . 
"Her  skin's  never  clear."  Tired  lines 
creeping  in  .  .  .  "She's  looking  worn  and 
old."  The  first  coarse  pores  .  .  .  "She's 
losing  her  good  looks!" 

Things  you  yourself  hardly  notice.  But 
they  are  there — giving  you  away,  some- 
times unjustly. 

You  can  change  all  that!  .  .  .  Surprise 
everybody  with  a  glorious  new  impression 
of  your  skin — in  a  few  short  weeks.  You 
must  begin  at  once  to  fight  those  faults 
people  notice.  Fight  them  right  where 
they  begin  —  in  your  underskirt.  Look  at 


Miss  Dorothy  Day:  "Pond's  Cold  Cream  keeps  my  skin  free  from  little  lines." 


the  skin  diagram  below.  See,  just  under 
the  skin,  all  the  tiny  oil  glands,  blood 
vessels,  skin  cells,  which  rush  life  to  your 
outer  skin — keep  it  free  of  flaws.  When 
they  lose  vigor,  skin  faults  begin. 


If 


Good  looks 
start  here . . 


Under  the  skin 
you  see  are  blood 
vessels,  oil  glands,  nerves, 
fibres.  When  these  fail  — 
skin  faults  come  .  .  .  Read 
how  you  can  keep  this  under- 
skin  active,  your  outer  skin 
faultless! 


But  you  can  keep  them  active!  Rouse 
that  underskin,  by  the  faithful  use  of 
Pond's  deep-skin  treatment — and  those 
little  faults  will  quickly  go! 

Pond's  Cold  Cream  is  made  with  fine, 


specially  processed  oils  which  go  deep.  It 
lifts  out  all  dirt  and  make-up — freshens 
your  skin  immediately.  Now — pat  in  a 
second  application,  briskly.  Feel  the  fail- 
ing underskin  waken.  Circulation  more 
active.  Soon  oil  glands,  cells  are  acting 
normally. 

Do  this  regularly.  In  a  few  weeks  your 
skin  will  be  noticed  by  everyone,  but  for 
a  different  reason  .  .  .  It's  so  fresh  and 
clear  and  smooth  .  .  .  beautiful! 

More  than  cleansing— this  way 

Here's  the  famous  Pond's  method: 

Every  night,  cleanse  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 
Watch  it  bring  out  all  the  dirt,  make-up,  skin 
secretions.  Wipe  it  all  off!  .  .  .  Now  pat  in  more 
cream  briskly.  Rouse  that  failing  underskin. 
Set  it  to  work  again— for  that  clear,  smooth, 
line-free  skin  you  want. 

Every  morning,  and  during  the  day,  repeat 
this  treatment  with  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  Your 
skin  becomes  softer,  finer,  every  time.  Powder 
goes  on  beautifully. 

Start  in  at  once.  The  coupon  brings  a  special 
9-treatment  tube  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream. 

SPECIAL  9-TREATMENT  TUBE 

and  3  other  Pond's  Beauty  Aids 


POND'S,  Dept.  l-n8  Clinton,  Conn.  Rush  special  tube 
of  Pond's  Cold  Cream,  enough  for  9  treatments,  with 
generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's  Creams  and  5  differ- 
ent shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder.  I  enclose  jof  to  cover 
postage  and  packing. 


Narne^ 
Street_ 
City  


_State_ 


Copyright.  1936.  Pond 's  Extract  Company 
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HOLLYWOOD'S  BAD  BOY  ON  THE  AIR 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


the  time  you  read  this  (provided  you  do, 
of  course),  Jack  Oakie  may  be  one  of  your 
favorite  radio  comics. 

Frankly,  Oakie  is  anxious  to  get  on  the 
air.  He's  been  in  pictures  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  years  now  and  he  thinks  he  knows 
what  audiences  like.  Besides,  a  good 
radio  program  does  a  lot  toward  bolster- 
ing up  a  guy's  picture  popularity. 

It's  on  that  last  point  that  Jack  has  per- 
sistently argued  with  his  studio.  The 
powers  that  be  seem  to  feel  that  a  radio 
program  might  lessen  Jack's  prestige  at 
the  box-office.  They  point  to  Jimmy  Du- 
rante and  shake  their  heads.  When  they 
finish,  Jack  points  to  Eddie  Cantor. 

At  the  same  time,  Jack  realizes  radio  is 
no  pipe  dream.  He  knows  it  means 
plenty  of  hard  work,  even  more  exacting 
than  pictures.  He  knows  that  the  Jack 
Bennys  and  the  Eddie  Cantors  are  on  the 
top  because  their  half-hour  shows  rep- 
resent a  whole  week  of  diligent  prepara- 
tion. When  a  guy  is  working  all  week 
in  pictures,  a  radio  show  means  a  lot  of 
extra-curricular  activity. 

Since  Jack's  "reform,"  however,  he  has 
more  time  and  more  ambition  to  help  him 
along.     It  wasn't  so  long  ago  when  he 


tried  his  best  to  live  up  to  his  title  of 
Hollyzvood's  Bad  Boy.  Every  night  the 
gay  spots  were  full  of  Oakie;  he  was  the 
head  waiter's  delight  and,  to  that  large 
group  of  chiselers  in  Hollywood,  he  was 
a  dream  come  true.  Oakie  always  picked 
up  the  check. 

Then  something  happened.  Love  came 
along  when  he  met  Venita  Varden.  He 
married  the  gal,  and  the  next  day  four 
night  clubs  closed  forever.  No  Oakie — 
no  drinkee.  But  let's  get  back  to  our  sub- 
ject while  we  still  clutch  his  beard. 

"While  I  think  the  Jack  Benny  type  of 
show  is  swell,"  he  said,  "my  own  prefer- 
ence is  for  character  stuff.  What  I'd  like 
to  do  is  dramatize  a  lot  of  the  old  Ring 
Lardner  stories.  There's  plenty  of  ma- 
terial there  and  most  of  his  characters  are 
like  the  guys  I  play  on  the  screen.  I  think 
they'd  be  a  scream  on  the  air." 

If  you  know  anything  about  Lardner's 
Elmer,  The  Great,  you  should  have  a 
pretty  fair  idea  that  Oakie  is  correct. 

"Here's  another  idea  I'd  like  to  work 
out,"  he  continued.  "If  I'm  doing  a  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies  act,  I'd  like  to  get  a  dig- 
nified guest  star — someone  from  pictures 
— and  do  a  little  kidding  with  them.  Kay 


Francis,  for  instance.  She  used  to  play 
comedy  with  me  years  ago  and  now  she's 
gone  in  for  the  higher  things.  She'd  prob- 
ably enjoy  letting  her  hair  down  once  in 
a  while — especially  at  a  price." 

"And  what  about  the  little  wife?"  we 
asked.  "Practically  all  the  comedians 
on  the  air  make  their  wives  work." 

"I  believe,"  said  Oakie,  "in  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  home  and  the  8-hour  wife.  I 
think  every  wife  should  work.  In  some 
cases,  I  think  even  the  husband  should 
try  to  help  a  little. 

"Besides,  he  added,  "Venita's  voice  on 
the  air  is  a  ringer  for  Mary  Livingstone's. 
Now  if  I  can  get  to  sound  like  Benny, 
the  Oakies  are  set." 

It  looks  as  though  the  Oakies  are  just 
about  set  anyway,  for  at  the  moment  of 
writing  Jack  has  several  high-powered 
sponsors  on  his  trail,  just  in  case  he 
doesn't  sign  with  Gillette. 

"It's  all  very  simple,"  said  Jack,  tuck- 
ing in  his  beard  and  preparing  for  a  geta- 
way. "They  want  Oakie,  Oakie  wants 
money.  They  get  Oakie,  Oakie  gets 
money.  Government  gets  Oakie,  govern- 
ment gets  money.  You  can  just  say  I'm 
doing  it  for  my  country!" 


THE  RADIO  HOSTESS 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


ahead,  work  in  the  cool  of  the  morning 
and  cook  sufficiently  large  quantities  of 
certain  foods  to  have  a  goodly  supply  on 
hand  for  several  meals.  Then  with  the 
help  of  the  trusty  can-opener  the  meal 
can  be  "filled  in"  with  such  things  from 
the  pantry  shelf  as  canned  spaghetti,  baked 
beans,  soups  and  fruits,  to  supply  a  well 
balanced  menu  without  much  last  minute 
fuss. 

To  my  way  of  thinking  this  advance 
preparation  and  quantity  cooking  idea  has 
much  merit.  So  much,  in  fact,  that  unless 
you  are  just  camping  out  this  summer  I'm 
sure  you  would  profit  by  carrying  out  some 
of  Portland's  suggestions  along  those  lines. 

"I  roast  a  leg  of  lamb  or  a  large  ham," 
Portland  informed  me  with  her  cute,  pert 
little  face  as  serious  as  could  be.  "That 
gives  us  plenty  of  cold  meat  to  have  with 
salads  and  to  make  up  into  sandwiches, 
for  days  and  days.  In  the  oven,  with  the 
roast,  I'll  sometimes  bake  sweet  potatoes 
a  In  Jack  Smart.  You  know  Jack,  don't 
you?"  she  inquired.  "He's  one  of  the 
comedians  on  our  program.  He's  a  mar- 
velous cook !" 

Yes,  I  knew  Jack,  who  is  fat  and  jolly 
and  looks  like  a  person  who  enjoys  eating. 

"Many's  the  fine  meal  Jack  has  pre- 
pared for  us,"  Portland  went  on.  "He's 
with  us  on  every  broadcast,  you  know. 
Fred,  you  see,  keeps  his  company  of  com- 
edians intact  so  that  it's  just  like  a  stock 
company.  And  isn't  it  great,"  she  laughed, 
"that  Jack  is  as  good  a  cook  as  he  is  a 
comedian !  The  sweet  potatoes  I  men- 
tioned are  his  own  invention.  They're 
baked  until  tender  and  then  split  length- 
wise. After  the  potatoes  have  been  mashed 


they're  put  back  into  the  shells  and  topped 
with  marshmallows  and  almonds.  But 
first  they're  flavored  divinely.  Dressy? 
Oh  my,  yes !  And  scrumptious !  Would 
you  like  to  have  the  recipe?" 

Would  I  like  to?  I  certainly  would! 
And  would  you  like  a  copy  ?  Well,  you 
may  have  it.  For  I  not  only  copied  it 
down  as  Portland  gave  it  to  me,  but  after 
testing  it  out  myself  I  had  it  printed  as 
one  of  the  regular  monthly  Radio  Hostess 
recipe  cards.  You'll  love  the  delicate 
flavor  of  these  potatoes  (it's  the  orange 
juice  that  does  it!)  and  you'll  especially 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  can  be  pre- 
pared in  the  morning  or  any  old  time 
when  your  oven  happens  to  be  going  any- 
way. Then,  just  before  dinner,  into  the 
oven  they  go  for  a  final  heating  and 
browning  process  that  brings  them  to  the 
point  of  perfection — at  which  point  they 
are  served  to  the  flattering  accompaniment 
of  the  ohs!  and  ah's!  of  the  assembled 
diners.  In  order  to  get  your  copy  of  this 
recipe — neatly  printed  on  a  card,  ready 
for  your  recipe  filing  cabinet — all  you  have 
to  do  is  ask  for  this  month's  free  Radio 
Hostess  leaflet.  Use  the  coupon  at  the 
end  of  this  article  for  convenience. 

But  let's  go  on  to  some  of  the  other 
dishes  described  to  me  in  great  detail  by 
Portland  and  for  which  you  also  will  find 
recipes  in  the  same  free  leaflet.  The  roast 
ham  she  mentioned  is  one  of  these — and 
Portland's  way  of  fixing  it  is  something 
pretty  special.  For  ham  cooked  according 
to  her  directions  comes  to  the  table  hiding 
the  excellence  of  its  flavor  under  the  most 
tempting  of  glazed  coats — all  brown  and 
shiny  and  studded  with  cloves.  No  South- 


ern Style  Roast  Ham  can  compare  with 
it,  I'm  convinced,  after  trying  out  this 
splendid  recipe ! 

With  this  ham,  Portland  often  serves  a 
Casserole  of  Cheese  and  Macaroni.  This 
too  can  be  prepared  in  the  morning,  al- 
though it  is  well  not  to  add  the  topping 
of  buttered  crumbs  until  just  before  the 
final  heating. 

"We're  very  partial  to  all  cheese  dishes," 
Portland  told  me,  after  describing  the 
above  mentioned  main  course  accompani- 
ment. "Recently  a  friend  gave  me  an- 
other cheese  recipe  that  I  plan  to  try  this 
summer.  I've  never  made  it  myself  but 
I've  tasted  it  at  her  house,  of  course. 
That's  how  I  happened  to  get  the  recipe — 
it  was  so  delicious  that  I  asked  for  a  copy 
on  the  spot.  It's  a  Cheese  Ring  for  salad. 
It's  unmolded  on  to  a  large  platter  for 
serving  and  the  centre  is  filled  with  fruits 
marinated  in  French  dressing.  I  have  a 
couple  of  combinations  of  my  own  that  I 
plan  to  fill  the  centre  with,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  try  to  improve  on  that  cheese 
ring  because  it  can't  be  done!  What  I  like 
especially  about  it  is  the  fact  that  a  salad 
of  this  kind  takes  the  place  of  dessert  for 
any  occasion  no  matter  how  formal.  Not 
that  Fred  and  I  are  ever  formal,  really," 
she  hastened  to  add. 

"I've  never  gone  in  for  making  ring  or 
border  molds  before,"  Portland  admitted 
almost  apologetically.  "But  I'm  surely 
going  to  try  my  hand  at  it  this  summer. 
I've  always  liked  these  gelatin-base  bor- 
ders and  I've  been  particularly  interested 
in  them  since  the  trip  we  took  to  Holly- 
wood when  Fred  was  in  a  picture,  last 
year.    They  go  in  for  things  like  that 
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extensively  out  there,  you  know.  It  does 
make  such  a  pretty-looking  dish,  too,  with 
the  centre  of  the  mold  filled  with  bright 
colored  fruits  or  vegetables.  But  honestly 
I'm  not  quite  sure  how  you  go  about  it!" 

Right  then  and  there  I  stopped  to  ex- 
plain to  Miss  Hoffa— pardon  me,  Mrs. 
Allen — how  to  "go  about  it."  And  I'm 
going  to  repeat  this  explanation  here,  too, 
because  I  feel  that  many  women,  besides 
Portland,  are  a  little  baffled  by  this  mold- 
ing and  unmolding  process,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  larger  molds  such  as  the  bor- 
der molds  mentioned  in  this  recipe.  But 
as  I  told  Portland  in  my  very  best  lecture- 
demonstration  manner,  "It's  really  very 
easy  when  you  know  how  !" 

First,  chill  your  mold  or  molds.  (You'll 
find  metal  molds  more  satisfactory  than 
enamel  or  glass  ones  because  they  are 
lighter  to  handle  and  their  contents  will 
chill  more  quickly.  You  can  buy  aluminum 
border  or  ring  molds  for  as  low  as  twenty 
cents  in  chain  stores  and  smaller  ones  for 
even  less.) 

Some  people  think  that  rinsing  the  molds 
in  cold  water  facilitates  unmolding. 
Frankly  I've  never  noticed  much  differ- 
ence. Fill  molds  almost  to  the  top,  place 
in  refrigerator  and  chill  until  firm.  If  you 
are  looking  for  speed  you  can  use  the 
freezing  compartment  of  an  automatic  re- 
frigerator, or  place  the  mold  directly  on 
ice;  whether  in  the  ice  box  or  in  a  bowl 
doesn't  matter.  Be  careful  to  chill  and 
not  to  freeze  the  mixture,  however.  When 
adding  fruits,  vegetables,  meat  or  fish, 
allow  the  gelatin  base  to  thicken  some- 
what first,  then  the  food  you  add  will  not 
"float"  but  will  remain  evenly  distributed 
throughout  the  mixture  after  the  "folding 
in"  process  is  completed.  When  the  content 
of  the  mold  is  firm,  loosen  the  top  edge 
with  a  thin,  pointed  knife.  Then  dip  the 
mold  in  warm — not  hot — water  and  hold 
it  a  moment.  (Not  too  long,  mind  you!) 
Dry  the  outside  of  the  mold,  place  the 
plate  or  platter  you  intend  to  serve  it  on 
over  it,  bottom  side  up,  with  mold  care- 
fully centered.  Invert  plate  and  mold, 
holding  them  together  firmly  as  you  do  so. 
Shake  gently  once,  place  on  table  and  lift 
off  the  mold.  Garnish  large  molds  with 
lettuce  after  unmolding.  Small,  individual 
molds  may  be  unmolded  right  onto  a  let- 
tuce leaf  if  the  lettuce  is  held  on  the  plate 
before  the  plate  is  placed  over  the  mold. 

And  presto !  There  you  have  a  salad 
of  which  a  chef  might  be  proud.  Especially 
if  you  make  it  according  to  the  recipe 
given  me  by  Portland  and  fill  the  centre 
of  the  mold  with  one  of  the  two  special 
combinations  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that 
she  also  supplied.  With  this  new-found 
knowledge  all  you  need  is  the  list  of  in- 
gredients given  in  the  leaflet. 

And  remember,  the  leaflet  also  gives  you 
the  Glazed  Ham  recipe,  the  Casserole  of 
Cheese  and  Macaroni  and  Jack  Smart's 
Baked  Sweets.  Then  for  those  who  prefer 
fish  to  meats  in  the  hot  weather,  I  have  in- 
cluded a  Special  Salmon  Loaf  that  is  a 
great  Allen  favorite.  "I  use  canned  sal- 
mon, with  mayonnaise  to  bind  it  together 
instead  of  eggs,"  Portland  informed  me, 
thereby  providing  further  proof  (if  any 
were  needed)  that  her  knowledge  of  cook- 
ing has  been  gained  through  actual  ex- 
perience. 

With  the  ham,  I  suggest  that  you  serve, 
(Continued  on  page  65) 


HURRAH !  I'VE  FOUND 
A  DISH  MY  HUSBAND 
LOVES-  AND  IT  COSTS 

LESS  THAN 
3*  A  PORTION 


)  f  LET'S  HAVE 
\   (   THIS  KIND  OF 
'    >  SPAGHETTI 
i    (     OFTEN.  IS  IT 
HARD  TO  MAKE? 


NO,  EASY  AS  EASY! 
IT  COMES  ALL 
READY- COOKED. 

I'M  SO  GLAD 
JANE  TOLD  ME 
ABOUT  IT 


You,  too,  will  find  that  this 
delicious  spaghetti  helps  you 

serve  better  meals  for  less  money 


It's  the  thrifty  woman's  friend,  all  right 
— this  tempting,  savory,  ready-cooked 
spaghetti  with  the  rich,  flavorful  cheese- 
and-tomato  sauce  that  good  home  cooks 
declare  is  so  much  better  than  theirs! 

Endless  ways  to  use  it  I 

You'll  marvel  how  many  things  you 
can  do  with  Franco- American. 
It's  the  perfect  accompaniment 
for  meat  or  fish  ...  It  makes  a 
wonderful  main  dish  for  lunch 
or  supper.  It  gives  zestful  flavor 
to  cheaper  meat  cuts.  It's  simply 
grand  for  "dressing-up"  left- 
overs. And  everybody  likes  it. 
Even  those  who  once  thought 


they  didn't  care  for  spaghetti  at  all, 
are  delighted  with  Franco -American. 

Yet  it  costs  less  than  30  a  portion. 
You  couldn't  possibly  buy  all  your 
ingredients  —  Franco  -  American  chefs 
use  eleven  in  their  sauce — and  prepare 
spaghetti  at  home  for  so  little  .  .  . 
And  think  how  much  easier  Franco- 
American  is,  how  much  time 
it  saves  you !  .  .  .  No  cooking 
or  fussing;  simply  heat  and 
serve  .  .  .Truly,  you'll  never 
bother  with  home- cooked 
spaghetti  again  once  you  try 
Franco-American.  .  .  .Why  not 
get  a  can  of  this  delicious 
Spaghetti  today? 


MADE     BY     THE     MAKERS     OF  CAMPBELL'S 
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IT  ALL  DEPENDS  ON  US 

(Continued  from  page  25) 


were  better  than  I,  I'd  be  cross  because 
I  hadn't  done  so  well — and  if  she  were 
not,  I'd  be  cross  because  she  hadn't  done 
better!"  She  smiled  whimsically.  "Every- 
one says  she  was  a  lovely  Juliet,"  she 
said  sincerely. 

We  spoke  of  her  play,  First  Lady,  then 
in  its  final  week  of  the  season — and  se- 
lected by  Burns  Mantle,  dramatic  critic, 
as  one  of  the  season's  ten  best  plays. 

"I  have  enjoyed  playing  in  it,"  Miss 
Cowl  said  in  answer  to  my  question.  "I 
like  working  for  George  S.  Kaufman,  the 
author.  But  the  pace  of  the  play  has  been 
wearing,  these  hot  nights.  Mr.  Kaufman 
likes  it  played  very  fast.  I  set  the  pace 
and  if  I  keep  it  up  throughout.  I  feel  I 
have  kept  faith  with  him.  But  sometimes 
I  think  I'd  rather  play  six  emotional  roles 
at  once  than  a  fast-paced  comedy.  It 
would  take  less  out  of  me!  On  the  other 
hand,"  she  amended,  "there  is  the  tonic  of 
the  audience  response.    It  lifts  you  up  .  .  ." 

I  asked  Miss  Cowl  if  she  were  inter- 
ested in  politics,  with  reference  to  this 
play,  in  which  she  creates  considerable 
confusion  in  the  course  of  a  preliminary 
presidential  campaign. 

"But  First  Lady  really  isn't  about  poli- 
tics," said  Miss  Cowl.  "It's  a  satire  on 
social  life  in  Washington.  And  I  am  only 
moderately  well  informed  about  politics 
and  candidates  .  .  . 

"I  feel  deeply,  bitterly,  about  many 
things,"  she  went  on,  "but  how  far  can 
one  know  the  actual  truth  of  them  ?  What 
does  anyone  know  of  the  invisible  ele- 
men's  of  any  situation? 

"I'd  like  to  know  what  actually  is 
happening  in  Russia,"  said  Miss  Cowl. 
"Whether  the  experiment  really  is  a  suc- 
cess. .  .  .  But  I  can't  know.  If  I  went 
to  Russia,  I  should  see  what  they  wanted 
me  to  see.  I  know  nothing  about  ma- 
chinery. What  marvels  they  have  accom- 
plished in  that  line  are  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. I  know  there  is  genuine 
beauty  there  in  the  arts,  the  theatre.  The 
Russian  ballet  again  is  on  the  way  to  being 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Czar.  But 
what  it  all  means  to  the  middle  class,  the 
thinking  class,  I  don't  know." 

"But,"  I  suggested,  "a  comparatively 
few  years  ago  that  class  sat  about,  dis- 
cussing Lenin  and  Trotsky  and  saying : 
'They  represent  a  small  minority,' — think- 
ing 'it  can't  happen  here.'  And  all  the 
while  it  was  happening — and  they,  them- 
selves, became  the  helpless  minority.  Sup- 
pose we  are  undergoing  a  similar  ex- 
perience?" 

"I  am  American,"  said  Jane  Cowl.  "My 
parents,  on  both  sides,  are  New  England 
for  generations.  I  was  born  in  Boston. 
I  have  within  me  a  deep,  instinctive,  in- 
herited passion  for  liberty,  for  indepen- 
dence. .  .  . 

"But  I  could  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
regimentation,  if  it  were  for  the  good  of 
the  greater  number.  I  could  bear  being 
told  that  I  must  wear  a  uniform  and  hat 
of  potato  sacking  and  eat  black  bread.  I 
don't  care  much  for  white  bread  anyway ! 
All  I  ask  is  that  they  leave  me  alone  up 
here!"     And  she    tapped    her  forehead. 


"Leave  me  the  right  to  think  for  myself." 

"But  regimentation  doesn't  stop  at  uni- 
forms," I  argued,  smiling  at  the  picture  of 
Jane  Cowl  in  potato  sacking.  "It  goes 
on  and  on — and  how  can  you  be  free  'up 
here,'  if  you're  not  free  anywhere  else? 
'//  you  take  the  first  step,  you  will  take 
the  last,' "  I  quoted. 

"I  think  America  will  fulfill  its  des- 
tiny," said  Jane  Cowl  with  conviction. 
"We  go  along,  sometimes  indifferent, 
sometimes  complaisant,  sometimes  in- 
dignant— then,  suddenly,  we  wake  up  and 
go  into  action. 

"Look  at  the  crime  wave.  .  .  .  For 
years  it  rolled  on.  unchecked.  Then  we 
woke  up  and  did  something  about  it. 
Capone  is  in  Alcatraz,  the  G-Men  have 
made  kidnaping  unprofitable,  Luciano  and 
his  henchmen  have  gone  to  their  reward 
— I  hope ! 

"That's  America!"  she  smiled.  "Sleep 
till  noon — then  get  everything  done  before 
one  o'clock ! 

"The  rising  generation,"  she  went  on 
earnestly,  "is  a  thinking  generation. 
They're  not  the  flask-toting,  jazzing 
youngsters  of  a  generation  ago.  They'll 
think,  and  act.  .  .  .  And  among  them  are 
future  statesmen — who  will  not  be  venal. 

"We  shall  have  our  awakening.  May- 
be it  will  come  through  radio — I  don't 
know.  Maybe  it  will  come  through  ter- 
rible suffering — I  hope  not!  But  America 
will  work  out  its  destiny."' 

"Do  you  think  radio  is  awakening 
national  consciousness?"  I  asked  her.  "Is 
it  educating  us,  its  listeners,  to  awareness 
of  our  own  responsibility?  Are  women, 
do  you  think,  becoming,  through  political 
broadcasts,  more  interested  in  politics?" 

"It  depends  on  the  listener — on  the 
woman — the  voice  on  the  air.  .  .  .  There 
is  nothing,"  said  Miss  Cowl,  "more 
powerful  than  the  human  voice — regard- 
less of  what  it  is  saying — in  its  effect  on 
human  psychology.  .  .  .  Suppose  one  man 
has  a  charming  voice,  a  winning  radio 
manner — and  another  speaks  harshly, 
belligerently.  .  .  .  Which  voice,  do  you 
think,  will  ring  with  the  most  authority? 

"The  average  woman — whoever  she  is," 
she  went  on,  "the  woman  who  has  no  per- 
sonal connection  with  public  affairs — 
whose  husband  is  a  grocer  or  a  butcher 
and  not  a  congressman — what  is  she  going 
to  get  out  of  a  political  broadcast?  How 
is  she  going  to  know  whether  she  is  lis- 
tening to  statesmanship  or  strategy — to 
patriotic  principle  or  political  expediency? 
She  can't  listen  to  all  sides  and  form  a 
sound  opinion.  She  can't  listen  to  Borah 
and  Roosevelt  and  Farley  and  Landon.  .  .  . 
The  best  she  can  do  is  listen  to  the  com- 
mentators and  draw  what  conclusions  she 
can  from  them. 

"I  like  the  commentators,"  said  Jane 
Cowl.  "Especially  Boakc  Carter.  I  feel 
that  he  must  know  what  he  is  talking 
about.  If  he  didn't,  they'd  skin  him  alive! 
I  don't  like  the  ones  who  seem  to  attack 
things  just  for  the  sake  of  stabbing  at 
someone.  There's  too  much  of  that  in 
the  world !  And  we,  who  want  the  truth, 
are  confused,  misled  by  it." 


"What  do  you  think  would  have  been 
the  reaction,"  I  asked  her,  "to  nominating 
a  woman  for  vice-president?" 

"Again  it  all  depends  on  the  woman. 
I'm  not  a  feminist  per  sc.  I  wouldn't  vote 
for  a  woman  merely  because  she  was  a 
woman.  But  if  she  possessed  the  essential 
qualifications.  .  .  .  For  instance,  Ruth 
Bryan  Owen,  our  Minister  to  Denmark — 
brilliant  mind,  sterling  integrity,  never 
venal — she  would  be  admirable  in  any  of- 
fice. It  would,"  she  mused,  "have  drawn 
a  tremendous  response  from  women  voters 
— to  have  nominated  someone  like  Mrs. 
Owen.  .  .  . 

"Heavens,  what  have  I  got  here?"  she 
broke  off  to  stab  with  an  inquiring  fork 
an  innocent-looking  breast  of  capon  which 
the  waitress  had  placed  before  her. 

"You  need  to  eat — "  I  smiled.  "You've 
a  hard  evening  ahead  of  you." 

"I'll  have  a  hard  evening  if  I  eat  all 
that !"  She  sighed.  "It's  difficult  to  think 
of  anything  you  want  to  eat,  when  it's  so 
hot.  .  .  .  How  I  shall  enjoy  my  vacation!" 
she  murmured. 

"Do  you  visit  your  family  in  Boston?" 
I  asked. 

"I  have  no  family — no  father,  mother, 
brother,  sister — not  even  a  cousin.  .  .  ." 
She  looked  suddenly  small  and  lonely  as 
she  spoke.  "I  have  no  one  in  the 
world.  .  .  ." 

No  one,  perhaps,  in  the  sense  of  rela- 
tionship. But  friends,  and  loyal  ones,  Jane 
Cowl  has  beyond  counting.  From  these, 
stage  associates  and  other  friends  of  long 
standing,  I  have  heard  talk  of  Jane  Cowl 
that  warms  the  heart. 

Still,  one  does  want  "someone  to  come 
home  to."    "Have  you  a  dog?"  I  inquired. 

"I  had  a  dog.  But  when  my  husband 
died,  I  sold  my  home  in  the  country.  One 
person,"  said  Jane  Cowl  tersely,  "cannot 
make  a  home.  And  the  servants,  the 
ordering,  are  a  responsibility.  .  .  .  So, 
when  I  decided  to  come  in  town  and  live 
at  a  hotel,  I  gave  my  dog  to  a  friend  who 
loved  him.  I  wouldn't  keep  a  dog  in  a 
hotel.  I  can't  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  him  to  walk.  And  I  wouldn't 
leave  him  for  a  bellboy  to  walk.  .  .  . 

"He  used  to  travel  with  me,"  she  went 
on,  "when  I  was  on  tour.  ...  At  first 
he  hated  the  noise  of  the  trains — then  he 
got  used  to  it  and  didn't  mind  it  at  all. 
He  had  a  little  traveling  box  and  when 
the  trunks  and  the  box  were  brought  out, 
he'd  jump  in  his  box  and  sit  there,  all 
eager  and  expectant,  ready  to  go.  .  .  . 
They're  such  companions.  .  .  . 

"Speaking  of  dogs — and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  knowing  the  truth  about  any- 
one. .  .  ."  Jane  Cowl's  voice  quavered 
huskily.  "It's  a  curious  trait  in  human 
psychology — that  when  anyone  reaches  any 
eminence  in  the  public  eye,  there  always 
are  hands  reaching  out — to  tear  him  down! 

"One  evening,  in  the  theatre,  some  friends 
of  mine  sat  in  front  of  a  man  and  a  woman. 
During  the  intermission  they  heard  the 
man  say:  'Isn't  it  a  delightful  playl 
Don't  you  like  her?'  And  the  woman 
said:  'No — I  don't  like  her.  If  you 
hadn't  especially  wanted  to  see  this  play, 
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we  wouldn't  have  come.  But  I  couldn't 
like  her  in  anything  she  did!'  'But  why?' 
the  man  asked.  'Because  she's  cruel  to 
dogs,'  the  woman  said.  'But  how  can  you 
possibly  know  that?'  he  demanded.  'I 
heard,'  the  woman  said,  'that  she  went 
off  to  Europe  one  summer — and  left  her 
Pekinese  shut  up  in  her  apartment — and 
it  died!'" 

Miss  Cowl  seemed  visibly  to  shrink. 
Her  eyes  were  misty  with  pain.  "Who 
could  have  started  such  a  dreadful  story? 
That  woman  never,  never  will  believe  I 
didn't  do  anything  of  the  sort !  Never  in 
the  world!"  Her  lips  quivered.  "Why 
do  people  invent  such  things?  How  could 
they  make  up  such  a  story — out  of  what 
whole  cloth?-' 

"'They' — who  start  these  malicious  and 
destructive  stories,"  I  mused,  " — that  vague, 
unidentifiable  They,  of  'They  say' — must 
be  a  group  of  disembodied  demons !  No 
human  being  could  be  so  heartless  and 
irresponsible !  I  suppose,  if  They  could 
hear  you — see  you  now — They  would  say 
you  are  acting,  to  hide  a  troubled  con- 
science!    It's  abominable!" 

She  nodded  wordlessly  and  lighted  a 
cigarette. 

"Shall  you  spend  your  vacation  in 
Europe,  or  in  England?"  I  asked,  seeking 
a  happier  subject. 

"England!"  Light  routed  the  shadows 
from  her  eyes.  "I  love  England.  My 
people  came,  originally,  from  Somerset.  I 
hope,  too,"  she  added,  "to  go  to  Lake 
Como  and  to  visit  two  or  three  other 
places  on  the  Continent.  But  England 
always  delights  me  so,  it's  hard  to  leave 
it.  I  usually  take  a  house  somewhere  in 
the  country — or  a  flat  in  London  for  a 
few  weeks. 

"Have  you  heard  of  the  new  voice  cul- 
ture in  England?  I'm  going  to  look  into 
that  when  I  get  there.  .  .  .  You  call  Cen- 
tral on  the  phone  and  ask  to  be  put 
through  to  a  certain  number.  When  they 
answer,  they  ask  you  to  speak  a  sentence 
or  a  phrase.  They  listen  to  you  and  then 
tell  you  just  what  are  your  faults  of 
speech — perhaps  you  don't  sound  your 
consonants  correctly,  or  your  inflection  is 
wrong — or  what  not.  It  seems  to  me  an 
admirable  idea — and  a  fine  national  spirit 
— to  make  correct  speech  available  to  any- 
one, to  eradicate  unpleasant  or  provincial 
or  cockney  accents.  .  .  . 

"Voices,"  mused  Miss  Cowl  again,  "are 
the  most  potent,  the  most  compelling  things 
in  the  world.  And,  coming  over  the 
radio,  divorced  from  form  and  background, 
they  are  especially  powerful.  . 

"But  through  those  voices  on  the  air," 
she  repeated,  "may  come  our  awakening. 
At  any  rate,  they  will  make  us  think — 

and  when  we  have  thought,  we  shall  act  

some  time  between  noon  and  one  o'clock !" 

We  had  finished  our  coffee  now  and  we 
rose  and  walked  toward  the  elevator.  She 
seemed  small,  I  thought,  as  she  walked 
beside  me — tiny,  almost.  But  her  true 
stature,  I  felt,  was  well  above  the  average 
— tall  as  she  seems  to  be  upon  the  stage. 

The  right  to  think,  I  reflected  as  we  said 
good  night— the  right  to  be  free  "up  here," 
is,  as  Jane  Cowl  aptly  says,  the  essential 
liberty.  It  is  what  distinguishes  free  men 
from  slaves.  And  if  radio  preserves  for 
us  that  liberty,  we  need  not  fear  for  others. 

But  again,  as  Miss  Cowl  has  said,  it  all 
depends  on  us ! 


WHOMCe>  comes  to 
iris  like  these 


CAROLYN  M.  JACOBI,  Boston  fashion  artist, 
says:  "My  skin  grew  nicer  after  I  used  Lux  Toilet 
Soap.  When  I  was  married,  people  said  the  bride  had 
lovely  skin!  Naturally,  I  always  use  this  soap." 


Wise 
girls  guard 
against 

Cosmetic 
Skin 

the  screen 
stars'  way 


CHERIE  OVERTON,  popular  New  York  debutante, 
writes:  "I  could  never  think  of  facing  the  whirl  of 
parties  and  dates  if  I  wasn't  sure  about  my  skin. 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  has  done  wonders  for  It!" 


AILEEN  RYAN,  young  Morrlstown,  N.  J.,  secre- 
tary, writes:  "Everything  you  say  about  Lux  Toilet 
Soap  is  true.  It  keeps  my  skin  so  clear  and  smooth. 
Nobody  knows  it  yet,  but  I've  met  the  man." 


'/^UARD  against  Cosmetic  Skin 
VJ  with  Lux  Toilet  Soap,"  says 
Ruby  Keeler.  "  I  use  powder  and 
rouge,  but  I  use  this  soap  regu- 


larly to  keep  my  skin  smooth." 

Cosmetics  left  choking  the  pores 
cause  Cosmetic  Skin — tiny  blem- 
ishes, enlarged  pores.  Lux  Toilet 
Soap's  ACTIVE  lather  removes 
every  trace  of  dust,  dirt,  stale 
cosmetics.  Use  it  before  you  re- 
new make-up  —  ALWAYS  before 
you  go  to  bed! 


Ru6y  ffee/er 


WARNER  BROTHERS  STAR 
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HAPPY-GO-LUCKY? 

(Continued  from  page  48) 


big  dividends.    Look  at  me !    I'm  happy." 

As  Benny  spoke  my  mind  strayed  to 
schooldays  and  Shakespeare.  What  was 
that  quotation?  Something  about  someone 
who  "doth  protest  too  much."  But  I  lis- 
tened with  wonder  at  the  unfolding  of 
this  man's  story  because  it  revealed  amaz- 
ing courage.  Your  throat  would  tighten, 
your  heart  would  ache  at  his  pitifully 
brave  effort  to  convince,  not  the  world, 
but  himself  that  life,  after  all,  bad  been 
wonderful  and  just  and  kind.  As  he  en- 
thused about  children  and  the  joy  it  gave 
him  to  work  for  them,  my  eyes  strayed  to 
a  handsomely  framed  photograph  of  a 
cherubic,  ringleted  little  girl.  Benny's  voice 
died  away.    His  eyes  followed  mine. 

"Isn't  she  a  honey?"  he  whispered  ten- 
derly. "That's  my  little  daughter,  Lila." 
He  was  silent  a  moment.  "She's  out  in 
California— with  her  mother,"  he  added. 

For  a  brief  fleeting  moment  Benny 
Rubin  forgot  that  he  was  supposed  to  be 
the  happiest  man  in  the  world.  The  mask 
was  off  and  there  revealed  was  bitter, 
stark  pain  and  the  ache  of  longing.  There 
mutely  was  explained  the  feverish  enthu- 
siasm and  the  philanthropy  on  behalf  of 
children.  Benny's  drawn  face  told,  plainer 
than  any  words  could,  that  all  the  children 
in  the  world  could  not  fill  the  void  in  his 
heart  left  by  his  own  little  daughter — a 
daughter  whom  he  had  given  up  in  one 
magnificent  gesture  of  self-sacrifice. 

Few  men  could  have  survived  the  buffet- 
ings  of  even  one  of  the  tidal  waves  of 
unhappiness  and  misfortune  that  have  en- 
gulfed Benny  Rubin  each  time  he  struggled 
toward  what  he  thought  might  prove  a 
little  haven  of  peace.  Benny  survived 
three  such  catastrophic  disasters  and,  like 
a  drowning  man  going  down  three  times, 
each  time  he  saw  a  saving  oar  held  out 
by  a  woman's  hand — and  each  time  saw  it 
snatched  from  his  grasp. 

For  the  right  perspective  on  Benny's 
three  cataclysmic  loves,  it  is  necessary  first 
to  understand  him  and  the  little  boy  from 
which  the  man  of  today  was  fashioned. 
Born  in  Boston,  fourth  child  of  a  brood  of 
eight  boisterous  boys,  his  eyes  opened 
upon  the  seamiest  side  of  life. 

"I  never  learned  to  swim  or  skate  or 
ride  a  bicycle  or  to  do  any  of  the  things 
most  kids  do — because  there  wasn't  any 
money,"  he  explained.  "The  only  amuse- 
ments we  ever  had  were  fights  and  base- 
ball. That's  why  I'm  nuts  about  fights 
and  baseball  today,  I  guess.  I  didn't  mind 
being  poor  so  much  until  I  went  to  school. 
But  then  I  knew  my  clothes  looked  funny. 
They  were  always  handed  down  to  me 
from  my  older  brothers,  and  by  the  time 
those  three  got  through  with  them  there 
wasn't  much  left  except  rags.  The  other 
kids  laughed  at  me.  Maybe  that's  why  I 
hated  school  so  much.    I  wouldn't  go." 

Had  that  been  enlightened  1936,  sociol- 
ogists might  have  taken  little  Benny  Rubin 
and  inquired  into  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
fusal to  attend  school.  But  sociologists 
were  rare  in  those  days  and  child  psy- 
chology almost  unheard  of.  So  little 
Benny,  at  the  age  of  eleven,  found  him- 
self in  a  reform  school. 


"I  bated  people.  I  hated  everybody  in 
the  reform  school.  I  hated  the  whole 
world.  I  wanted  to  give  as  much  trouble 
as  I  could — to  get  even,"  Benny  said  so- 
berly. "Then  they  taught  me  to  play  the 
trombone.  We  used  to  have  minstrel 
shows  and  I  used  to  sing  and  dance  and  do 
comedy  bits  in  them.  Why,  I'd  never  had 
that  much  fun  before  in  my  life !  Before 
I  knew  it  I  found  myself  liking  the  reform 
school  and  liking  everyone  in  it.  And 
above  all  else,  from  the  very  first  time  I 
played  the  trombone  out  there  on  that 
platform — I  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage." 

Benny  was  sixteen  before  the  opportu- 
nity to  realize  that  ambition  came  along. 
The  two  years  that  intervened  after  his 
release  from  the  institution  had  been 
spent  in  working  at  odd  jobs  and  playing 
in  amateur  shows,  wherever  and  whenever 
he  could  find  them.  When  his  chance 
came,  he  had  found  more  lucrative  em- 
ployment as  a  traveling  salesman.  He 
sat  one  night  in  a  hotel  in  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island,  regaling  some  fellow  trav- 
eling men  with  stories.  A  man  who  heard 
him  proved  to  be  the  manager  of  a  "tab" 
show  playing  the  town,  and  he  offered 
Benny  a  job  as  an  actor.  The  job  paid 
far  less  than  Benny  was  getting  as  a  sales- 
man of  rubber  heels,  but  it  opened  the  door 
to  the  magic  world  of  the  theater.  That 
was  enough.    Benny  wired  his  resignation. 

There  in  the  world  of  the  theater,  the 
world  where  he  was  to  find  riches  and 
success  and  heartbreaks  and  despair,  Benny 
met  his  first  wife.  His  first  impression  of 
the  theater  was  girls,  girls,  girls  !  They 
surrounded  him.  It  was  his  first  real  con- 
tact with  women,  for  he  had  grown  up  in 
a  family  of  boys  and  then  spent  three  years 
in  an  institution  for  boys.  Women  baffled 
Benny.  They  made  him  feel  shy,  awk- 
ward, inferior,  as  he  had  felt  years  ago 
in  school  when  the  boys  laughed  at  his 
tattered  clothes. 

There  was  one  girl  in  particular.  .  .  . 
For  a  year  she  scorned  Benny's  every  ges- 
ture of  friendship.  Of  course,  then,  it 
would  have  been  that  one  girl  he  wanted 
above  all  others.    In  the  end  they  eloped. 

Nervously  Benny  ran  bis  hand  through 
his  black  hair.  "I  can't  talk  about  it.  .  .  . 
I  can't !  It  had  a  terrible  effect  on  me. 
.  .  .  I  was  only  seventeen.  It  made  me 
think  marriage  was  a  ghastly  joke.  When 
it  broke  up  two  months  later  I  swore 
there  never  would  be  another  woman  in 
my  life." 

Time  has  a  habit  of  shunting  aside  such 
impetuous  promises  as  that  which  Benny 
made  to  himself — that  there  would  be  no 
more  women  in  his  life.  Ten  years  passed 
and  he  was  rich,  successful.  He  had 
achieved  that  Ultima  Thule  of  all  vaude- 
villians — he  had  trod  the  sacred  boards  of 
New  York's  Palace.    Then  he  met  her. 

Sweet,  old-fashioned,  carefully  brought 
up,  she  had  been  sheltered  by  an  adoring 
family.  To  Benny,  satiated  with  the  fa- 
miliar "show  girl  type,"  she  seemed  like 
some  lovely  angel.  The  cynicism  of  ten 
years  fell  from  him  as  though  he  had  cast 
off  a  cloak.  There  was  reverence  in  his 
adoration,  too.    Benny  had  never  heard  of 


Sir  Lancelot,  but  if  he  had  he  would  have 
felt  in  that  noble  a  kindred  soul.  Each  day 
was  a  new  miracle  with  its  fresh  realiza- 
tion that  this  vision  of  demure  loveliness 
and  purity  returned  his  love.  He  knew 
the  success  he  had  won  had  not  brought 
the  happiness  he  had  expected  from  it ; 
that,  he  supposed,  came  with  the  quiet 
contentment  of  a  home,  a  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. 

At  that  time  the  motion  picture  industry 
was  such  an  infant  it  had  not  yet  learned 
to  talk.  The  screen  was  at  the  height  of 
its  silent  eminence.  Benny  was  offered  a 
job  in  Hollywood.  Norma  Talmadge, 
Mary  Pickford,  Mabel  Normand  were  in 
their  heyday.  Benny,  writing  script  and 
appearing  with  glamorous  Marion  Davies, 
felt  that  despite  its  ill-omened  beginnings 
life  had  been  good  to  him.  He  was  making 
big  money — and  saving  it.  His  favorite 
diversion  was  accompanying  real  estate 
men  to  home  sites.  He  had  picked  a  loca- 
tion for  a  beautiful  home  for  his  bride- 
to-be. 

Evenings  in  Hollywood  are  long  and 
dull  for  a  man  who  likes  excitement — and 
can't  have  it.  New  York  seemed  ten  thou-, 
sand  miles  away  and  the  long-distance 
telephone  was  a  poor  substitute  for  a 
warm,  flesh-and-blood  girl.  Everyone 
went  out  on  dates  at  night.  It  was  a  case 
of  "when  in  Rome"  .  .  .  and  the  little 
extra  girl  seemed  pathetically  lonely.  She 
was  pretty,  too,  although  then,  as  now,  a 
pretty  girl  in  Hollywood  is  as  common  as 
a  personal  pronoun  on  Broadway.  In 
short,  Benny  took  the  little  extra  girl  out. 
Casual  enough.  No  harm  in  it.  She 
knew  his  heart  was  in  New  York.  They 
just  dined  and  danced  and  laughed  and 
chased  away  their  loneliness.  But  the 
girl  in  New  York  heard  of  it. 

Her  disappointment  hurtled  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  wires.  Benny  made 
no  effort  to  deny  he  had  taken  the  other 
girl  out.  He  admitted  it  frankly.  Pa- 
tiently he  tried  to  explain  to  the  girl  in 
New  York  that  of  course  he  loved  her — 
only  her.  A  few  days  later  a  registered 
letter  brought  about  the  termination  of  the 
engagement.  So  closed  the  unfinished 
chapter  of  the  one  most  nearly  perfect  in 
all  Benny  Rubin's  checkered  life. 

He  was  bitter.  He  might,  he  reflected, 
have  lied  and  stemmed  the  fateful  fury. 
He  sought  solace  in  the  little  extra  girl 
and  found  her  sympathetic.  They  didn't 
love  each  other — didn't  pretend  to.  But 
between  them  stretched  a  tenuous  bond  of 
sympathy.  One  night  Benny  leaned  across 
the  expanse  of  red  and  white  checkered 
table  cloth. 

"What  say  we  get  married,  kid?"  he 
blurted  suddenly.  "You  need  somebody 
to  take  care  of  you." 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  listless  eyes. 

"All  right,  Benny,"  she  agreed  quietly. 

Strangely  enough,  the  loveless  union 
turned  out  better  than  the  most  optimistic 
prophet  might  have  foreseen.  When  little 
Lila  was  born  Benny  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  cheated  out  of  happiness,  after  all. 
His  love  for  the  chubby,  blue-eyed,  golden- 
haired  child  surpassed  all  else.    He  had  a 
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lovely  home,  a  child  lie  adored.  What 
more  could  he  ask?  You  couldn't,  he  re- 
flected, have  everything. 

Then  an  obscure  cloud  on  the  horizon 
blackened  suddenly.  Benny's  wife,  never 
robust,  fell  ill.  An  ambulance  came  one 
day  and  took  her  away  to  a  sanitarium. 
For  three  years  she  fought  against  tuber- 
culosis and  when  she  did  finally  return 
home  she  was  oddly  changed  and  moody. 
Benny's  fortune  had  been  spent  on  her 
cure  and  while  she  had  been  away,  he  had 
been  both  father  and  mother  to  little  Lila. 
The  blow  fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a 
pole-axe. 

"Benny,  I  want  a  divorce,"  his  wife  said. 

Slowly  Benny's  stunned  mind  functioned 
again.  He  understood.  He  nodded  dumbly. 
He  knew  that  love  had  come  for  her. 

"Okay,  kid,  if  it'll  make  you  happy,"  he 
answered  miserably. 

Lila's  mother  married  the  man  with 
whom  she  had  fallen  in  love  while  in  the 
sanitarium.  Benny,  with  one  last  gesture, 
gave  her  his  blessing,  their  home  with  all 
its  expensive  furnishings,  his  automobile 
and  every  penny  in  his  bank  account. 
And  a  monthly  allowance. 

"Of  course  I  couldn't  stay  in  Califor- 
nia— work  out  there  knowing  that  .  .  . 
knowing  .  .  .  well,  it  would  have  been  too 
hard,  that's  all.  Eddie  Cantor  loaned  me 
$1,000  at  his  request.  I  came  to  New 
York.  I'd  been  away  a  long  time.  People 
forget  quicker  in  show  business  than  any- 
where else.  I  hadn't  any  money  or  any 
prospect  of  making  some.  I  don't  think  I 
cared  very  much,  though.  When  I  kissed 
my  little  girl  goodbye,  I  felt  my  life  was 
finished  anyway.  Do  you  know,  she  came 
to  see  me  last  month,"  he  amended 
eagerly.    "Say,  she's  some  kid !" 

Benny  digressed  for  an  hour  to  talk  of 
nothing  but  little  Lila. 

"Of  course,  I'm  all  right  now,"  he  re- 
sumed. "I  got  all  straightened  out,  and 
you  know  what  did  it?  That  night  I  was 
telling  you  about,  when  I  was  sitting  in 
this  hotel  thinking  about  the  window,  the 
phone  rang.  It  was  the  chairman  of  some 
women's  committee.  Wanted  me  to  ap- 
pear at  a  benefit.  I  started  to  say  'no.'  I 
didn't  see  how  anyone  who  felt  like  I  did 
could  cheer  anybody  else.  I  hung  up  on  her. 

"Then  I  sat  down  in  a  chair  and  began 
to  talk  out  loud  to  myself  like  a  crazy 
person.    Maybe  I  was  a  little  crazy. 

"  'Don't  be  a  fool,  Benny.  Pull  yourself 
together,'  I  said  to  myself.  'Lots  of  guys 
have  had  tougher  breaks  than  you  have. 
Stop  thinking  about  yourself  all  the  time.' 

"That  was  it.  Stop  thinking  about  my- 
self. That  was  what  I  had  to  do.  I  called 
the  woman  back,  and  told  her  I  was  sorry 
I'd  been  so  rude.  And  I  played  the  bene- 
fit. After  that  I  visited  the  reform  school 
I  went  to  when  I  was  a  kid.  Say,  by  the 
way,  did  I  tell  you  they  made  me  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors?  That's  a 
hot  one,  what?  Me! 

"But  I  got  all  straightened  out,  see?  It 
was  fun  being  of  some  use  in  the  world. 
More  fun  than  anything  I'd  ever  done  be- 
fore. Why,  before  I  knew  it  I  had  my 
radio  program.  I  told  you  I  was  the 
luckiest  guy  in  the  world,  didn't  I  ?  Yes, 
sir !  The  happiest,  too."  His  voice  trailed 
off.  "The  happiest  man  in  tjie  world!" 
he  whispered  doggedly. 

No,  Benny.  The  bravest,  maybe — but 
not  the  happiest. 


2  MONTHS  LATER-^o  bad  breath 
BEHIND  HIS  SPARKLING  SMILE  I 


Most  Bad  Breath  Begins  with  the  Teeth! 


VV/HY  let  bad  breath  interfere  with 
*^  romance — with  success?  It's  so  easy 
to  be  safe  when  you  realize  that  by  far 
the  most  common  cause  of  bad  breath  is 
.  .  .  improperly  cleaned  teeth! 

Authorities  say  decaying  food  and  acid 
deposits,  in  hidden  crevices  between  the 
teeth,  are  the  source  of  most  unpleasant 
mouth  odors — of  dull,  dingy  teeth— and 
of  much  tooth  decay. 

Use  Colgate  Dental  Cream.  Its  special 


penetrating  foam  removes  these  odor- 
breeding  deposits  that  ordinary  cleaning 
methods  fail  to  reach.  And  at  the  same 
time,  Colgate's  soft,  safe  polishing  agent 
cleans  and  brightens  the  enamel — makes 
your  teeth  sparkle. 

Be  safe— be  sure!  Brush  your  teeth  .  .  . 
your  gums  .  .  .  your  tongue  .  .  .  with 
Colgate  Dental  Cream  at  least  twice  daily 
and  have  cleaner,  brighter  teeth  and  a 
sweeter,  purer  breath.  Get  a  tube  today! 


COLGATE 

RIBBON  DENTAL  CREAM 
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AMERICA'S  IDEAL  NEIGHBOR 


(Continued  from  page  49) 


If  you  like  to  draw,  test  your  sense 
of  design,  color,  proportion,  etc., 
with  our  simple  Art  Ability  Test. 
An  opportunity  to  get  a  frank  opin- 
ion, free,  as  to  whether  your  talent 
is  worth  developing. 

Magazines,  newspapers,  publishers 
and  advertisers  spend  millionsyearly 
for  illustrations.  Design  and  color 
influence  the  sale  of  most  things  we 
buy.  Artists  have  become  important 
to  industry.  Machines  can  not  dis- 
place them.  If  you  have  talent, 
train  it.  Drawing  may  be  your  surest 
road  to  success. 

The  Federal  Schools,  affiliated  with 
a  large  art,  engraving  and  printing 
institution,  has  trained  many  young 
men  and  women  now  serving  in- 
dustry as  designers  or  illustrators, 
capable  of  earning  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  yearly.  Its  Home  Study 
courses  in  Commercial  Art,  Illus- 
trating and  Cartooning,  contain 
exclusive  illustrated  lessons  by  many 
famous  artists.  Practical  instruction 
by  experienced  men  is  the  reason  for 
its  many  years'  outstanding  success. 
Courses  sold  on  easy  payments. 

Send  today  for  Art  Test  and  Free 
Book  explaining  present  opportun- 
ities in  art.  Just  fill  out  and  mail 
coupon  below. 

FEDERAL  SCHOOLS,  Inc. 

9996  Federal  Schools  Bldg. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Send  me.  without  obligation,  your  Art  Test 
and  Free  Book. 

Name  

Address  

Age.   Occupation  


WORK    FOR  THE 


GOVERNMENT 


START  $1260  TO  $2100  YEAR 

Common  education 
sufficient.  ^ 


MEN 

WOMEN  .«° 

Mail  coupon  O 
today.       /  Name 
SURE.  /     A. Ml  IBS 
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is:   Hush   without  iharBe. 
(1)    32-pnKC    hook    with    list  of 
U.   S.  Government  Jobs  now  ob- 
tainable.   t'2)   Tell    me   how   to  get 
one  of  these  Jobs. 


unsuccessfully  to  describe  for  you  the  odor 
of  the  honeysuckle,  but  gives  up,  ending 
her  sentence  with  an  expressive  little  sniff. 
She  tells  then  of  the  sweet  smell  of  grape 
blossoms,  warm  with  sun,  but  adds  mat- 
ter-of-factly :  "I  couldn't  smell  them  so 
well,  because  I  was  eating  a  piece  of  cab- 
bage." And  she  laughs.  But  that  reminds 
her  that  somebody  told  her  about  cook- 
ing cabbage  in  milk.  "I  never  heard  of  it 
before;  did  you?  It's  delicious  !  It  really  is." 

So,  the  program  grows  on  you.  And 
becomes  as  welcome  as  .a  neighbor  who 
drops  in  with :  "I  can  only  stay  a  little 
while — keep  right  on  with  your  ironing — " 

It  sounds  so  casual.  So  easy.  But  of 
course,  it  can't  be.  If  you  analyze  the  pro- 
gram, you'll  see  it  is  much  more  than 
forty-five  minutes  of  amiable  chatting. 
Listen  critically  and  you'll  discover  that 
into  each  program  Mary  Margaret  Mc- 
Bride  slips  six  or  eight  first-rate  human 
interest  stories — stories  any  good  news- 
paper reporter  would  love  to  get.  They 
are  brought  in  casually,  without  headlines, 
told  with  the  news  sense,  the  color  and 
economy  that  is  the  art  of  the  best  reporter. 

Now  it  takes  time  to  find  these  stories. 
Every  day  there  must  be  a  fresh  supply. 
Each  day,  after  the  exhausting  business  of 
broadcasting,  she  must  begin  the  search 
for  the  next  day's  material.  Something 
new,  something  amusing,  something  hu- 
man. Something  that  will  interest,  every- 
one and  offend  no  one.  This  program  that 
sounds  so  natural  and  easy — that  sounds 
as  if  you  or  I  could  do  it  with  no  fuss 
at  all — really  takes  a  superhuman  amount 
of  judgment,  time  and  thought. 

Mary  Margaret  McBride  carries  it 
alone,  too.  Except  for  the  helpful  "if;;i- 
hums"  and  "1  don't  think  so's"  of  the 
young,  blond  announcer,  Vincent  Connolly. 

But  while  you  marvel  at  a  person  who 
can  conduct,  successfully  and  all  alone, 
nine  broadcasts  a  week  (she  lias  two-a-day 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,)  the 
really  amazing  thing  about  this  young  wo- 
man is  that  she  has  reached  the  top  in  two 
separate  careers.  Until  June  of  this  year 
she  still  was  shouldering  the  responsible 
position  of  editor  of  the  Women's  Page 
for  the  N.  II.  A.  Syndicate.  And  there  are 
many  people  to  whom  Mary  Margaret  Mc- 
Bride, the  writer,  is  a  much  more  im- 
portant person  than  Martha  Deane,  the 
radio  artist. 

The  magic  of  her  dual  success  probably 
is  her  firm  belief  that  you  can  do  any- 
thing you  want  to  do,  if  you  want  badly 
enough  to  do  it. 

She  always  wanted  to  write.  Even  when 
she  was  a  tiny  child,  scarcely  old  enough 
to  spell  out  the  large  letters  in  her  brightly 
colored  picture  books,  she  wanted  to  write. 
When  she  was  five  years  old  she  decided 
that  since  she  was  going  to  he  a  writer, 
she  might  as  well  start.  So  she  wrote  a 
poem  called,  The  Ocean.  Having  lived  all 
her  five  years  on  a  Missouri  farm,  Mary 
Margaret  never  had  seen  the  ocean.  But, 
anyhow,  she  wrote  the  poem.  Her  father 
sent  it  to  a  farm  paper,  The  Drovers' 
Journal.  Almost  by  return  mail  the  paper 
sent  Mary  Margaret  a  note  of  acceptance 


and  a  check  for  three  dollars. 

But  the  story  has  a  sad  ending.  Mary 
Margaret  was  extremely  shy.  Friends  and 
relatives  came  from  every  corner  of  the 
county  to  the  McBride  farmhouse  to  hear 
the  details  of  how  the  five-year  old  had 
written  and  sold  a  poem.  With  each  new 
batch  of  arrivals,  Mary  Margaret  was 
trotted  out,  check  in  hand.  Painfully  self- 
conscious,  she  suffered  tortures !  Finally, 
one  day,  in  the  agony  of  her  embarrass- 
ment, she  turned  suddenly,  tossed  the 
check  into  the  fire  and  fled  from  the  room. 
But  anyhow,  the  poem  was  published  and 
everybody  was  very  proud. 

Among  the  proudest  was  an  aunt  who 
was  determined  to  make  Mary  Margaret 
Lady  Principal  of  William  Woods  College, 
a  small  school  in  Missouri,  founded  by 
the  aunt's  husband.  Mary  Margaret  told 
the  aunt  that  she  couldn't  be  a  lady  prin- 
cipal because  she  had  to  go  to  New  York 
and  be  a  writer.  But  the  aunt  said  that 
was  a  lot  of  foolishness  and  not  to  argue 
with  her.  She  was  going  to  see  that  Mary 
Margaret  was  properly  educated  and 
turned  into  a  first-class  Lady  Principal. 

It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  her  freshman 
year  in  college  that  Mary  Margaret  finally 
convinced  the  aunt  she  was  going  to  be  a 
writer,  not  a  lady  principal.  The  aunt  then 
withdrew  her  support.  And  Mary  Mar- 
garet found  herself,  at  the  beginning  of 
her  sophomore  year,  penniless,  down  at 
the  University  of  Missouri,  wondering 
how  she  could  work  her  way  through  three 
more  years  of  school. 

There  was  a  small,  sad  daily  paper  in 
the  town.  Mary  Margaret  offered  the 
editor  her  services.  He  hired  her — for  ten 
dollars  a  week,  if  and  when  he  could  pay 
her.  She  was  to  be  reporter,  society  edi- 
tor, proof-reader,  copy  reader,  and  help 
make  up  the  paper  when  it  was  necessary. 

It  was  hard  work,  but  wonderful  ex- 
perience. She  was  clever,  too,  at  simplify- 
ing the  work.  For  example,  she  knew  a 
man  at  the  local  ice-cream  plant.  Each 
day  she  called  him  and  he  told  her  what 
families  in  town  had  bought  a  lot  of  ice- 
cream. In  that  way  she  always  knew  who 
was  giving  a  party. 

Every  month  or  so  the  owner  of  the 
paper  despaired  of  keeping  it  alive.  But 
Mary  Margaret  wangled  a  few  new  sub- 
scribers, or  sold  an  extra  column  of  ad- 
tising,  or  wrote  an  especially  bright 
feature — and  made  the  paper  take  a  new 
lease  on  life. 

Two  weeks  after  she  was  graduated 
from  the  University,  the  paper  breathed 
its  last.  Now  she  says :  "Isn't  it  marvelous 
that  it  kept  alive  till  I  was  graduated? 
It  seems  as  if  the  little  paper's  destiny 
was  to  see  me  through  school ;  doesn't  it  ?" 
It  never  seems  to  occur  to  her,  even  now, 
that  the  energy  she  poured  into  it  was 
what  kept  the  paper  alive  1 

Her  goal  after  graduation,  of  course, 
was  to  get  to  New  York  and  be  a  writer. 
She  took  a  job  offered  her  on  a  Cleveland 
paper  because  Cleveland  was  nearer  New 
York  than  Missouri  was.  She  had  just 
received  a  raise  to  forty  a  week  when  a 
religious  organization  in  New  York  of- 
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fered  her  a  publicity  job  at  twenty-five. 
She  didn't  hesitate.  What  if  the  salary  was 
less  ?  New  York  was  her  goal ! 

Two  weeks  after  she  arrived  there,  the 
religious  organization  collapsed  and  Mary 
Margaret  found  herself  in  a  strange  city 
without  a  job. 

It  was  a  catastrophe.  But  she  wasted 
no  time  in  weeping.  There  were  other 
jobs  to  be  had.  She  was  in  New  York 
where  success  was  for  the  taking. 

But  it  is  somewhat  ironic  that  her  suc- 
cess as  a  writer — the  career  for  which  she 
had  natural  talent  and  great  ambition — 
should  have  taken  years  of  hard  work  and 
struggle  to  achieve.  And  that  success  in 
radio  came  easily,  almost  over  night. 

It  still  is  difficult  for  her  to  believe  that 
radio  fame  has  come  to  her.  That  she, 
Mary  Margaret  McBride,  is  also  Martha 
Deane.  She  speaks  of  Martha  Deane  in  a 
detached  kind  of  way  that  is  as  surprising 
as  it  is  amusing.  She  says :  "I  listened  to 
a  recording  of  one  of  her  broadcasts,  and 
I  didn't  think  she  had  a  particularly  pleas- 
ing voice."  (This  was  said  after  someone 
quoted  Mary  Pickford  as  saying  that 
Martha  Deane  had  the  best  radio  voice  of 
any  woman  on  the  air.)  Martha  Deane  to 
her  always  is  "she;"  never  "I." 

Yet  she  takes  her  radio  audience  with 
a  seriousness  that  almost  approaches  awe. 
Until  recently  she  carried  the  daily  batch 
of  fan  mail  with  her  from  the  studio  each 
day.  It  was  quite  a  bulk,  but  she  packed  it 
into  a  brown  paper  shopping  bag  and 
hauled  it  along  to  teas  and  on  errands, 
opening  and  reading  the  letters  eagerly  as 
time  permitted.  Finally  her  "bosses"  con- 
vinced her  that  it  not  only  was  exhausting 
to  carry  it  around  so,  but  it  looked  funny ! 
Now  her  secretary  opens  the  mail  and 
holds  it  for  her. 

It  was  characteristic  of  her  to  have  been 
surprised  and  touched  when  a  group  of 
women's  organizations  recently  awarded 
Martha  Deane  a  medal  for  her  contribu- 
tion to  radio.  She  says  with  almost  child- 
like candor :  "I  don't  know  what  I  con- 
tributed. Somebody  said  naturalness. 
Doesn't  seem  like  that's  anything  to  get 
a  medal  for,  though ;  do  you  think  ?" 

The  medal  was  presented  at  one  of  her 
regular  broadcasts  held,  for  the  occasion, 
at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York. 
Twenty  thousand  women  rushed  the  doors 
to  have  a  glimpse  of  Martha  Deane.  It 
also  is  characteristic  of  her  that  the 
broadcast  wasn't  particularly  successful 
because,  she  says :  "I  couldn't  keep  my 
mind  on  the  program.  I  kept  worrying 
about  all  those  women,  some  of  whom  had 
come  long  distances  to  attend.  It  was  a 
terribly  hot  day.  They  were  crowded  in 
there,  most  of  them  unable  to  hear.  I  was 
so  upset,  I  simply  couldn't  think. 

She  is  one  of  those  rare  persons  to 
whom  success  is  sweet  chiefly  because  it 
enables  her  to  make  others  happier.  Giving 
security  to  her  family,  sending  her  Mother 
and  Father  to  Florida  for  the  winter,  put- 
ting a  younger  brother  through  college. 

Some  prophesy  that  some  day  Mary 
Margaret  McBride  will  have  to  choose  be- 
tween her  two  successes  and  that  her 
choice  will  be  in  favor  of  her  first  love, 
writing.  But  she  denies  this,  saying  that 
she  never,  now,  will  be  satisfied  to  give 
up  radio.  Good  news  that  is,  too,  for  the 
thousands  of  homes  where  she  is  as  wel- 
come as  the  sunshine,  every  day. 


WHAT  IS  THIS  WOMAN  AFRAID  OF?  How  often  a  haunting  fear  spoils 
good  times!  But  now — women  can  say  goodbye  to  all  that!  A  new 
and  different  kind  of  sanitary  pad  is  here!  Just  ask  for  Modess. 
Then  forget  all  your  old  worries  .  .  .  for  Modess  is  certain-safe! 


FEARS  ARE  NEEDLESS  NOW  I  No  shadow  of  fear  need  cross  your  mind, 
with  Certain-Safe  Modess!  Unlike  many  ordinary  reversible  pads, 
Modess  has  a  specially  treated  material  on  sides  and  back  to  pre- 
vent striking  through!  No  chafing — the  edges  stay  dry.  Modess 
stays  safe  .  .  .  stays  soft.  Wear  the  blue  line  on  moisture-proof 
side  away  from  the  body  and  perfect  protection  is  yours. 


End  "accident  panic" — 
ask  for  Certain-Safe 

Modess! 

The  Improved  Sanitary  Pad 

•  Try  N-0  V-0 — the  safe,  easy-to-use  douche  tablets.  Cleanses!  Deodorizes!  Refreshes! 
(Not  a  contraceptive.)  In  a  dainty  Blue  and  Silver  Box — at  your  drug  or  department  store. 
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CLEANS  TEETH 

Spongy,  bleeding  gums  reveal 
the  dangers  of  half  way  care  of 
your  teeth.  Don't  wait  for  this 
to  happen.  Begin  now  to  use 
Forhan's,  the  tooth  paste  that 
does  both  jobs — whitens  teeth 
and  safeguards  gums  at  the 
same  time. 

SAVES  GUMS 

Forhan's  is  different  from  all 
other  tooth  pastes.  It  brings  you 
the  famous  formula  of  Dr. 
Forhan — now  used  in  concen- 
trated form  by  dentists  every- 
where to  combat  gum  troubles. 
It  gives  you  two-fold  protec- 
tion, yet  costs  no  more  than 
most  ordinary  tooth  pastes. 
Why  take  chances  with  half 
way  dental  care?  Begin  using 
Forhan's  today. 


Forhan's 


Mercolized  Wax 


•  Any  complexion  can  be  made  clearer,  smoother, 
younger  with  Mercolized  Wax.  This  single  cream 
is  a  complete  beauty  treatment. 

Mercolized  .Wax  absorbs  the  discolored  blem- 
ished outer  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles.  Brings 
01  t  the  young,  beautiful  skin  hidden  beneath. 

Just  pat  Mercolized  Wax  on  your  skin  every 
night  like  cold  cream.  It  beautifies  while  you  sleep. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  your  hidden  beauty. 
TTSE  Saxollte  Astringent  —  a  refreshing,  stlmu- 
K-J  latlng  skin  tonic.  Smooths  out  wrinkles  and  age 
lines.  Refines  coarse  pores,  eliminates  oillness.  Dis- 
solve Saxollte  in  one-half  pint  witch  hazel. 

""PRY  Phelactlne— the  "different"  depilatory. 
1  Removes  superfluous  hair  quickly  and  gently. 

Simple  to  use.  Odorless. 

At  drug  and  department  stores  everywhere. 
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(Continued  from  page  23) 


asked  for  a  hundred  bucks.  My  father 
was  working  for  five  dollars  a  day  and  I 
had  no  idea  where  the  hundred  was  com- 
ing from.  But  they  sent  me  enough  to 
get  home  on.  Then  I  stayed  at  home 
for  a  while  until  I  began  to  get  the  itch 
again  to  travel  around.'' 

Joe  Penner  has  few  reticences  and  no 
affectations  about  his  origin.  He  was  born 
in  a  small  Hungarian  town  called  Magy 
Becskerek  and  on  his  recent  European 
trip — his  first — he  made  a  point  of  re- 
visiting the  home  town.  "It  used  to  be 
Hungary,"  Joe  says,  "but  now  it's  Czecho- 
slovakia or  something." 

He  came  to  America  when  he  was 
nine,  in  June,  1913,  and  he'll  tell  you  with 
relish  that  he  came  over  on  the  old  Car- 
pathia — the  ship  that  rescued  the  Titanic 
survivors — and  came,  incidentally,  in 
steerage. 

"We  were  the  only  Hungarians  on  the 
boat,"  he  says,  "my  father  and  I,  and 
there  was  at  least  one  of  everything  else. 
My  father  was  sick  as  a  dog  on  the  trip, 
but  the  only  thing  I  disliked  was  the  black 
coffee  and  buns  they  used  to  feed  us.  That 
and  the  hose  they  used  to  wash  down  the 
quarters  at  six  o'clock  every  morning. 
You'd  sit  on  the  edge  of  your  3-decker 
bunk  and  if  you  didn't  get  your  feet,  shoes 
and  clothes  off  the  floor  when  the  water 
came  swishing  along,  it  was  just  too  bad! 
While  I  wasn't  sick  at  all  on  the  crossing, 
two  weeks  later,  after  we'd  landed,  the 
ground  started  swaying  under  me  and  I 
was  sick." 

Penner,  elder,  worked  in  Detroit  in  an 
automobile  factory  and  when  Joe  had 
grown  a  little  and  had  some  schooling  he 
worked  for  a  time  with  his  father  until, 
at  about  sixteen,  he  left  home,  as  noted,  to 
sell  magazines. 

One  of  Joe  Penner's  greatest  ambitions 
is  to  lead  an  orchestra.  As  a  youngster 
he  studied  violin — and  talking  of  that 
brings  us  to  another  "racket." 

"The  next  job  I  held,"  he  says,  "was 
to  give  away  fiddles.  We  had  a  shiny 
violin  in  a  cheap,  imitation  leather  case 
and  the  trick  was  to  hang  around  a  school 
as  it  let  out  and  pick  out  some  kid  that 
looked  like  a  good  prospect.  I'd  pick  some 
studious-looking  kid,  wearing  glasses,  may- 
be, get  to  talking  to  him  and  show  him 
the  fiddle.  'Look,  sonny,'  I'd  say,  'how'd 
you  like  to  have  this  for  nothing?'  The 
kid  would  say  he'd  like  that.  'And  how'd 
you  like  to  play  in  a  school  orchestra  I'm 
organizing  ?'  Usually  the  kid  would  be 
sold,  so  I'd  get  li is  name  and  address  and 
go  around  to  see  his  mother.  'Smart  young 
man  you  have  there,'  I'd  say.  'He's  very 
anxious  to  have  this  violin.  And  I'm  here 
to  give  you  the  chance  to  get  it  absolutely 
free.'  Then  I'd  tell  her  about  the  school 
orchestra  that  was  forming  and  wouldn't 
she  like  her  son  to  be  in  that,  too?  The 
gag  was  that  the  boy  had  to  go  to  this 
music  school  for  lessons — at  two  dollars 
a  lesson.  After  thirty-eight  lessons  the 
fiddle  was  his!  And  the  first  six  bucks  he 
paid  were  mine !" 


"But  that  isn't  really  a  racket,"  I  offered. 
"After  all  it's  just  a  selling  scheme." 

"Sure — and  it's  still  going  to-day,"  Joe 
grinned.  "There  was  one  time  when  I  was 
stranded  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  I  saw  a  sign 
for  a  music  school  that  was  working  the 
same  gag.  I  figured  there  was  a  chance  to 
make  my  fare  home  .  .  ."  He  sighed  rue- 
fully. "But  nobody  in  town  knew  me  and 
they  wouldn't  trust  me  with  the  fiddle  for 
a  come-on.  I  tried  to  work  it  without  the 
fiddle  but  it  didn't  go. 

"Then  there  was  the  'picture  racket'.  I 
carried  a  big  case  with  a  beautifully  colored 
and  framed  enlargement  in  it.  I'd  set  the 
case  down  outside  the  door  so  it  wouldn't 
be  seen  at  first,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
ring  the  doorbell.  The  trick  was  to  get 
inside  the  house.  If  necessary  we'd  set 
the  case  inside  the  doorway  as  the  door 
opened,  to  keep  from  having  it  slammed 
shut.  Once  inside  I'd  pick  out  a  picture — 
a  snapshot  or  a  photo  and  rave  about  it. 
I'd  haul  out  my  sample  pictures  and  sell 
the  woman  the  idea  that  her  picture  would 
be  enlarged  and  colored  just  as  beautifully 
— and  for  only  two  dollars.  It  seemed  un- 
believable, and  a  bargain.  Usually  I'd  get 
an  order." 

"Where  was  the  racket  in  that?" 

"Well,"  Joe  looked  sheepish.  "You  can 
believe  it  or  not,  but  all  I  knew  was  that 
they  really  did  make  a  handsome  colored 
enlargement  of  the  picture  for  two  dollars. 
I  was — so  help  me — a  hundred  per  cent, 
sincere  in  selling  housewives  the  idea.  It 
was  some  time  afterward  that  I  found 
out  just  what  happened  when  the  picture 
arrived. 

"A  follow-up  man  would  arrive  with 
the  elaborately  framed  enlargement.  He'd 
exhibit  it  and  help  the  buyer  rave  about 
what  a  good  job  had  been  done.  Then  he'd 
flash  a  bill  for  twenty-eight  dollars.  The 
woman  would  say :  'I  paid  two  dollars  for 
the  enlargement,'  and  it  would  turn  out 
that  the  twenty-eight  was  for  the  frame! 
If  they  squawked  he  would  agree  that  the 
picture  could  be  sent  back  to  the  factory 
and  removed  from  the  frame  and  returned. 
But  by  this  time  he  had  managed  to  have 
it  hanging  in  a  prominent  place.  And  the 
picture  was  sealed  in  the  frame  so 
thoroughly  that  she  could  see  he  couldn't 
just  take  it  out  without  ruining  it.  Be- 
sides, it  might  take  eight  or  ten  weeks  be- 
fore the  factory  could  get  around  to  re- 
moving the  picture  and  sending  it  back 
to  her.  Why  not,  he'd  finish,  just  pay  the 
difference  and  have  this  beautiful  thing 
intact?  And  more  often  than  not  he'd 
make  the  sale. 

"As  I  say,  when  I  found  that  out  I  quit 
that  selling  job — and  it  was  one  of  the 
last  selling  jobs  I  had — until  the  Duck 
Salesman,  on  the  radio." 

You  remember  the  show,  of  course.  It 
started  in  the  "catch-line"  era.  Every 
radio  comedian  had  a  catch-line  that  was 
plugged ;  there  was  Ed  Wynn's  So-o-o-o-o, 
Jack  Pearl's  Vas  You  Dcrc,  Sharlicf.  and 
Joe  Penner's  Wanna  Buy  A  Duck?  Joe's 
new  show  isn't  using  that.  He's  the  Black 
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No  girl  can  be  too  sure  of  her 
daintiness  to  make  this 

Armhole  Odor  Test 


Sheep  in  a  family  and  the  comedy  is  based 
mainly  on  situations  rather  than  on  gags. 

This  new  show,  incidentally,  was  one  of 
the  quickest  sales  in  radio.  Eight  hours 
after  his  first  reading  of  the  script,  Joe 
played  an  audition  of  it  for  Cocomalt.  And 
a  half  hour  after  the  audition  the  directors 
of  the  company  had  bought  the  show. 

Meanwhile  Joe  will  be  making  three 
pictures  for  RKO  and  broadcasting  from 
the  coast  at  the  same  time,  so  it  looks  like  a 
pretty  busy  season  for  the  ex-salesman. 
But  there'll  be  no  more  selling  if  Joe  has 
anything  to  do  with  it — pictures,  fiddles, 
magazines  or  ducks ! 

"Going  on  at  six  o'clock  Sundays  is  a 
better  time  for  kids  to  listen,"  Joe  says. 
"Although  they  managed  to  hear  the  old 
show,  and  pick  up  the  catch-line  well 
enough  to  kill  it  for  me,  eventually.  But 
that's  the  worst  part  of  a  catch-line.  If 
they  don't  pick  it  up  it's  no  good — and 
if  they  do,  it's  killed  in  no  time." 

So  the  duck's  goose  is  cooked !  Enter 
the  Black  Sheep. 

Oh,  yes — there's  one  other  ambition  of 
Joe's.  When  he  was  on  the  coast  last  he 
looked  around  for  a  house  in  Beverly 
Hills.  "I  didn't  bother  much  about  the 
house  or  swimming  pools  or  anything.  The 
first  thing  I  did  was  to  measure  off  the 
backyard  to  see  if  there  was  enough  room 
to  pitch  ball  in  it." 

Joe  likes  to  pitch.  And  if  the  house  had 
too  small  a  backyard,  the  deal  was  off. 
But  he  never  pitched  professional  ball.  "I 
only  like  to  pitch  to  a  catcher,"  Joe  grins, 
"and  I  don't  let  anyone  stand  too  close 
to  the  catcher!" 

He  doesn't  think  making  a  single  pic- 
ture means  anything,  because  before  you 
get  around  to  making  another  one  the 
public  has  forgotten  the  last  one.  You've 
probably  seen  him  in  Paramount's  College 
Rhythm  and  Collegiate. 

He's  played  in  circuses,  vaudeville  and 
stock  burlesque,  finally  winding  up  in  two 
musicals  on  Broadway,  both  of  which 
flopped.  His  first  hit  was  on  the  Rudy 
Vallee  show  as  guest  artist,  in  1933,  and 
he's  been  doing  all  right  ever  since. 

He's  not  particularly  worried  about  the 
new  show ;  he  thinks  it's  good  and  there's 
no  particular  idea  in  his  mind  that  he's 
making  a  "comeback."  The  old  program  is 
through — so  he's  back  with  another  one 
and  a  different  idea,  which  is,  perhaps,  as 
it  should  be. 

He's  thirty-one  years  old,  married  to 
Eleanor  Mae  Vogt,  a  former  Follies  girl ; 
his  speech  has  a  slight  trace  of  the  natural 
flat  lisp  that  he  emphasizes  in  his  perform- 
ances. He's  a  very  natural  guy  and  a  lik- 
able one.  He  doesn't  take  himself  seriously, 
works  pretty  hard  and  seems  to  enjoy  it. 

But  he's  through  selling  things ! 


If  the  slightest  dampness 
collects  on  the  armhole 
of  your  dress,  it  will  cling 
to  the  fabric,  and  the  warmth 
of  your  body  will  bring  out 
an  embarrassing  "armhole 
odor"  each  time  you  wear 
the  dress . . . 

IF  you  have  been  taking  your  dainti- 
ness for  granted,  because  you  deodor- 
ize regularly,  you  will  be  wise  to  make 
this  simple  "armhole  odor"  test.  You 
may  be  unpleasantly  surprised ! 

When  you  take  off  your  dress  tonight, 
smell  it  at  the  armhole.  If  you  have  ever 
perspired  in  that  dress,  even  slightly,  you 
will  find  that  the  fabric  at  the  armhole 
bears  an  unmistakable  and  unlovely  odor 
.  .  .  in  spite  of  your  careful  deodorizing! 
The  way  that  dress  smells  to  you — is  the 
way  you  smell  to  others!  And  the  warmth 
of  your  body  brings  out  the  offending 
"armhole  odor"  each  time  you  put  on 
the  dress! 

Complete  protection  only 
in  underarm  dryness 

It  is  not  enough  to  keep  your  underarm 
sweet.  Only  a  dry  underarm  can  keep 
you  and  your  clothes  safe  from  perspira- 
tion. When  there  is  any  moisture  at  all, 
it  is  bound  to  dry  on  the  armhole  of  your 
dress  and  rob  you  of  that  perfect  exqui- 
siteness  that  is  your  goal. 

Thousands  of  users  discover  with  re- 
lief and  delight  that  Liquid  Odorono 


gives  complete  protection  from  "arm- 
hole  odor,"  because  it  definitely  keeps  the 
underarm  not  only  sweet  but  perfectly  dry. 

Your  doctor  will  tell  you  that  Odorono 
works  safely  and  gently.  It  merely  closes 
the  pores  of  the  small  underarm  area,  so 
that  perspiration  is  diverted  to  other  less 
confined  parts  of  the  body  where  it  may 
evaporate  freely  without  giving  offense. 

Saves  expensive  frocks 

Odorono  is  safe  for  your  pretty  frocks,  too — 
no  grease  to  make  them  sticky  and  messy. 
It  will  save  you  too-frequent  cleaner's  bills 
and  the  often  permanent  stains  that  follow 
underarm  perspiration. 

Odorono  comes  in  two  strengths — Regu- 
lar and  Instant.  You  need  use  Regular 
Odorono  (Ruby  colored)  only  twice  a  week. 
Instant  Odorono  (Colorless)  is  for  especially 
sensitive  skin  or  quick  emergency  use — to 
be  used  daily  or  every  other  day.  On  sale 
at  all  toilet-goods  counters. 

Send  today  for  sample  vials  of  both  types 
of  Odorono  and  descriptive  leaflet. 


RUTH  MILLER,  The  Odorono  Co.,  Inc. 

Dept.  9E6,  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 

(In  Canada,  address  P.  O.  Box  2320,  Montreal 

I  enclose  8e  for  sample  vials  of  both  Instant  and  Regular 

Odorono  and  descriptive  leaflet. 

Name  


Address- 
City  


State- 
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In  the  October  Issue  of 

RADIO  STARS 

One  of  the  Frankest 
Articles  Ever  Written 

RADIO  AND  THE 
RACETRACK 


RADIO  STARS 


When  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment is  over  —  and  you've  turned 
off  the  radio  —  turn  your  foot- 
steps toward  the  kitchen.  There, 
satisfy  that  hungry  feeling  with 
a  bowl  of  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes 
in  milk  or  cream.  They're  satis- 
fying, full  of  flavor.  And  so  easy 
to  digest  they  help  you  sleep.  Sold 
by  grocers  everywhere. 

• 

You'll  enjoy  these  programs: 
HOLLYWOOD    TALENT  PARADE 

A  weekly  promenade  of  future  §tars— on 
the  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  N.  B.  C. 
Red  Network  Thursday  nights. 

KELLOGG'S     SINGING  LADY 

Every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  — 
5:30  to  5:45  over  the  N.  B.  C.  Basic  Blue 
Network. 

Nothing  takes  the  place  of 

CORN  FLAKES 


MUST  YOU  ALWAYS  HAVE 

MUSIC? 


{Continued  from  page  31) 


Be  a.  Hotel  Hostess 


Enjoy  Your  Work!  Good  positions 
in  hotels  for  women  as  Hostess, 
Housekeeper,  Manager,  etc.  Train 
at  home  in  leisure  time.  One  Lewis 
Student  writes:  "Hostess-Manager 
of  Country  Club,  open  all  year. 
Salary  $135  monthly  and  full  maintenance  for  my 
two  children  and  self."  Write  for  Free  Book. 
LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS,  S:a.KP-8l01.  Washingion.D  C 


Finds  Way  To  Have 
Young  Looking  Skin 
at  35! 


SMART,  modern  wo- 
men no  longer  submit 
to  the  tragedy  of  "old 
skin"  just  because  they 
.  are  30,  35,  40!  A  won- 
derful  new  creme,  ap- 
<  plied  at  night  like  cold 
cream,  acts  a  scientific 
way  to  free  the  skin  of  that  veil  of  semi-visible 
darkening  particles  which  ordinary  creams  can- 
not remove  after  a  certain  age.  So  gentle  and 
quick — often  only  5  days  is  time  enough  to 
bring  out  a  glorious  rose  petal  softness  and 
fineness  and  white,  clear  look  of  youth.  And, 
the  way  it  eliminates  common  surface  blem- 
ishes— ugly  pimples,  blackheads,  freckles — is  a 
revelation !  Ask  for  this  creme — Golden  Peacock 
Bleach  Creme  at  all  drug  and  department  stores. 
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have  criticised  my  natural  speech — not  my 
character  dialects  —  they  say  it's  not 
American!"  She  looked  puzzled.  "I 
don't  think  I  speak  like  an  English- 
woman !    Do  you  ? 

"I  wonder."  she  mused,  "why  people 
seem  to  resent  cultivated  speech?  Why 
do  they  feel  that  if  it  is  habitual  for  them 
to  use  a  rolling  V  or  a  flat,  nasal  twang, 
they  mustn't  change?  They  change  every- 
thing else,  to  make  themselves  more  pleas- 
ing, more  attractive.  Even  the  Sears 
Roebuck  catalogues  advertise  the  latest 
beauty  aids !  Everyone,  all  over  the 
country,  wants  to  be  smart,  polished  in 
their  appearance — but  not  in  their  voices ! 

"I  have  a  friend,"  she  went  on,  "a  really 
beautiful  woman,  smart,  chic,  up  to  the 
minute  in  everything  but  her  voice.  I  said 
to  her  one  day :  'Do  you  realize  that  you 
have  the  most  atrocious  V?  And  she 
laughed  and  agreed  with  me.  'But — ' 
she  said,  'I  can't  change  it — that  would  be 
an  affectation!' 

"'But  why?'  I  asked  her.  'When  short 
hair  became  fashionable,  you  bobbed 
yours.  When  suntan  is  smart,  you  have 
the  most  luscious  tan  imaginable.  Why 
shouldn't  your  speech  be  equally  chic?' 
And  she  agreed  that  it  was  logical — but 
she  couldn't  do  it! 

"And  I,"  Cornelia  finished  with  a  laugh, 
"I  suppose  I  could  change  my  speech  to 
suit  my  critics — but  that  would  be  an 
affectation !" 

I  laughed  with  her.  It  seems  absurd  to 
think  of  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner's  "affecting" 
anything.  She  is  utterly  straightforward 
and  sincere.  Charming  without  pose. 
Spontaneous  and  friendly.  Oddly,  too,  she 
is  rather  shy.  Not  in  any  gauche  sense, 
but  with  a  modest  reticence.  Daughter 
of  a  famous  stage  star,  Otis  Skinner,  be- 
loved by  theatre-goers  of  more  than  a 
generation — and  famous  in  her  own  right, 
Cornelia  moves  in  no  glittering  aura  of 
superiority  and  success.  Meeting  her 
casually  in  the  gracious  setting  of  her 
New  York  apartment,  you  would  think 
of  her  as  any  happy  young  wife  and 
mother.  In  the  room  where  we  sat  chat- 
ting were  evidences  of  simple  taste,  of 
keen  and  various  interests  apart  from  the 
theatre. 

"This  is  my  own  room,"  Cornelia  said. 
"I  love  it." 

Open  bookshelves  lined  one  end  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  wide  windows  look- 
ing toward  the  river. 

"It's  a  trite  expression."  Cornelia  said, 
"but  they're  'friends' — George  Eliot,  Bret 
Harte,  Dickens — I  re-read  Dickens  con- 
stantly— whenever  I  travel,  I  take  some 
one  of  his  books  along.  .  ." 

On  one  of  the  shelves  stood  a  medal, 
mounted  on  a  wooden  plaque.  It  was  the 
medal  awarded  by  Radio  Stars  Mag- 
azine to  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  last 
summer,  "For  Distinguished  Service  to 
Radio."  A  medal  richly  earned  by  her 
distinguished  work  last  season  on  the 
Jergens  program. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  medal,"  Cornelia  said. 


"I'm  very  proud  of  it." 

That  brought  us  back  to  our  discussion. 
"Do  you,"  I  asked,  "have  to  rewrite  your 
skits  largely  for  radio  broadcasting?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said.  "It's  difficult,  too — 
the  cutting,  the  timing — making  room  for 
the  descriptive  lines  that  must  substitute 
— inadequately — for  the  visual  impression 
— the  sound  effects — the  commercials.  . 
I  work  and  work  on  them.  .  .  It's  months 
before  I  dare  use  one !  I  try  them  out 
on  Mother  and  Father  and  on  my  hus- 
band. From  my  father  and  mother  I  get 
the  theatre  reaction.  From  my  husband 
I  get  the  layman's  reaction.  That's  very 
valuable  to  me.  I  haven't  tried  them  on 
the  cook,"  she  smiled.  "But  I  think  that 
might  be  a  good  idea.  I  never  feel  satis- 
fied. .  ."    She  sighed. 

I  recalled  several  of  Miss  Skinner's 
"monodramas"  which,  heard  during  last 
season's  broadcasts,  remain  vividly  in  the 
memory — the  young  mother  helping 
Junior  with  his  homework,  the  Southern 
girl  in  the  Louvre,  Anne  Boleyn  on  her 
way  to  the  scaffold — and  wished  that  I 
might  hear  them  again. 

"I  do  repeat  sometimes,''  she  said.  "But 
not  till  after  a  long  time." 

"I  wonder,"  I  said,  "why  it  wouldn't 
seem  worth  while  to  a  sponsor  to  repeat 
current  programs?  For  instance,  repeat 
your  Sunday  night  broadcast  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  during  the  week.  .  . 
So  often  you  wait,  eager  to  hear  a  cer- 
tain program,  and  then — just  as  it  goes  on 
the  air — the  telephone  rings,  or  some- 
one comes  calling — and  before  you  can 
get  back  to  it,  it's  over  and  gone  and  you 
never  can  get  it  again.  In  the  theatre, 
if  you  miss  a  play  one  night,  you  can  see 
it  the  next  night.  Or,  if  you  have  espe- 
cially enjoyed  it,  you  can  see  it  again 
and  again.  Mightn't  repetition  help  build 
up  an  interest  in  dramatic  programs?" 

Cornelia  considered.  "It  might — "  she 
agreed.  "I  don't  know.  Dramatic  pro- 
grams face  so  many  difficulties.  The  time, 
for  one  thing,  is  too  short.  .  .  You  can't, 
in  a  fifteen-minute  period,  or  in  thirty 
minutes — not  even  in  an  hour-long  pro- 
gram— create  for  a  listening  audience  over 
the  radio  the  same  effect  that  is  created 
immediately  in  the  theatre.  And,"  she 
reiterated,  "to  create  the  illusion,  the 
voice  alone  is  not  enough.  Real  enjoy- 
ment of  drama  on  the  air  will  have  to 
wait  till  there  is  some  means  of  seeing 
the  actors.  .  ." 

I  ventured  another  question :  "Do  you 
enjoy  radio  drama?" 

"I  don't — "  her  eyes  held  a  whimsical 
smile.  '"This  is  a  dreadful  thing  for  me 
to  say — but  I  don't  listen  to  it!  I  listen 
to  music — I  never  miss  the  symphonies — 
and  I  enjoy  the  news  broadcasts,  and 
some  of  the  comics — " 

Like  a  child  slightly  embarrassed  by 
its  own  frankness,'  she  veered  away  from 
the  subject.  Thoughtfully  she  regarded 
a  moth-ball  which  rolled  out  from  among 
the  cushions  of  the  couch.  "We're  just 
in  town  for  the  day,"  she  explained.  "The 
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apartment's  all  packed  away  in  moth-balls. 
We're  staying  out  in  the  country  for  the 
summer.  We  just  came  in  to  go  to  a 
dinner  tonight."  Her  eyes  strayed  to  an 
enlarged  kodak  picture  of  her  boy,  stand- 
ing with  his  dog  beside  his  grandfather 
and  grandmother  in  a  lovely  sylvan  set- 
ting. "He's  bigger  than  that  now,"  she 
said,  as  I  commented  on  it. 

"Tell  me,"  I  asked,  "do  you  answer 
your  fan  mail  yourself?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  she  said.  "A  good  deal 
of  it.  .  .  Some  of  it  is  very,  very  kind.  .  . 
When  anyone  writes  me  that  he  or  she 
has  listened  to  a  certain  sketch,  or  par- 
ticularly enjoyed  a  certain  character  I 
have  portrayed,  I  always  answer  those  let- 
ters. .  .  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are 
from  very  young  people.  .  .  I  used  to 
write  fan  letters  myself,  when  I  was  fif- 
teen! So  few  older  people  take  the 
trouble  to  tell  you  they  have  enjoyed 
something  you  have  done.  A  friend  of 
mine."  she  went  on,  "told  me,  the  other 
day,  that  she  had  not  missed  one  of  my 
broadcasts  last  summer.  But  she  never 
wrote  or  told  me  at  the  time!  It  helps 
so  much,  to  hear  kind  things,"  she  said 
sincerely. 

An  outer  door  opened.  A  man's  step 
sounded  down  the  hall. 

"Alden!"  Miss  Skinner  cried.  "Alden — " 
she  said  breathlessly,  as  he  stood  in  the 
doorway,  "they're  coming !  They're  com- 
ing!" Her  voice  was  electric  with  joy. 
"I  got  the  cablegram  this  afternoon.  I've 
been  paging  you  all  over  New  York ! 
I  couldn't  wait  to  tell  you!  There's  the 
cable  on  my  desk — I  cried  when  I  got  it 
— I  was  so  happy !" 

Her  tall,  lean  husband  picked  up  the 
cablegram  and  read  it  aloud.  "This — " 
he  said,  "this  makes  the  year  perfect !" 
And  the  light  in  his  eyes  matched  that  in 
hers. 

They  turned  to  me.  Both  half  inco- 
herent with  delight,  they  tried  to  explain. 
Some  very  dear  friends  of  theirs  in  Eng- 
land— they  never  had  been  over  here — they 
had  invited  them  to  spend  the  summer  with 
them — they  had  been  afraid  they  wouldn't 
be  able  to  accept — but  they  were  coming ! 

"Radio — "  murmured  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner  very  softly,  her  eyes  shining  mist- 
ily, "makes  this  possible.  .  ." 

And  I  knew  she  was  speaking  to  her- 
self. 

And  in  that  swift  little  scene  I  saw 
another  illusion  created — the  picture  of  an 
ideally  happy  home  life,  of  mutual  friends 
and  shared  delights. 

I  realized,  too,  that  not  even  the 
mingling  of  those  two  ecstatic  voices  could 
create  that  picture  so  vividly  as  did  the 
sudden  shining  light  of  happy  faces,  of 
eyes  eloquent  with  wordless  joy. 

Illusion,  I  was  forced  to  concede,  owes 
much  to  the  visual  image.  Yet,  as  I  left, 
I  found  the  lilt  of  happy  voices  still  echo- 
ing like  sweet  music  in  my  mind. 


WHAT  HAS  BEEN 
HAPPENING  TO 

JAMES  WALLINGTON? 

YOU'LL  FIND  OUT 

IN  THE  OCTOBER  ISSUE  OF 

RADIO  STARS 


IN  POPULARITY 


Sales  of  KQOLS  tell  a  story.  Unknown 
three  years  ago — now  up  among  the 
leaders.  The  reason?  Try  a  pack.  En- 
joy the  agreeable  coolness  of  the  mild 
menthol.  Taste  the  rich  flavor  of  the 
better  tobacco  blend.  Notice  the  easy- 
on-the-lips  touch  of  cork  tips.  And 


in  every  pack  comes  a  B  &  W  cou- 
pon good  for  nationally  advertised 
merchandise  (offer  good  in  U.  S.  A. 
only)  .  .  .  Smoke  up,  cool  down  with 
KQOLS.  They're  better  for  you!  Brown 
&  Williamson  Tobacco  Corporation, 
P.  0.  Box  599,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 


SAVE  COUPONS  .  .  .  MANY  HANDSOME  NEW  PREMIUMS 


U.S.RoyalGolfBalls—  Famous  fordistance  FREE.  Write  for  illustrated  28-page  Cigarette  Case — Enamelandsilvernick- 
aud  durability.  3  balls  .  .  .  200  coupons       B  &  W  premium  booklet  No.  11  el;  choice  of  five  colors.  100  coupons 

RALEIGH  CIGARETTES. ..NOW  AT  POPULAR  PRICES.. .ALSO  CARRY  B  &  W  COUPONS 
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NO  MORE  MEN! 

(Continued  from  page  41) 


MANY  NEVER 
SUSPECTCAUSE 
OF  BACKACHES 

This  Old  Treatment  Often 
Brings  Happy  Relief  Of  Pain 

Many  sufferers  relieve  nagging  backache 
quickly,  once  they  discover  that  the  real  cause 
of  their  trouble  may  be  tired  kidneys. 

The  kidneys  are  one  of  Nature's  chief  ways 
of  taking  the  acids  and  waste  out  of  the  blood. 
If  they  don't  pass  3  pints  a  day  and  so  get 
rid  of  more  than  3  pounds  of  waste  matter, 
your  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need  flushing. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  frequent  bladder 
passages  with  scanty  amount  which  often  smart 
and  burn,  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  may  need 
flushing  out.  This  danger  signal  may  be  the  be- 
ginning of  nagging  backache,  leg  pains,  loss  of 
pep  and  energy,  getting  up  nights,  swelling,  puffi- 
ness  under  the  eyes  and  dizziness. 

Don't  wait  for  serious  trouble.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  Doan's  Pills  —  used  successfully  by 
millions  for  over  40  years.  They  give  happy  relief 
and  will  help  flush  out  the  15  miles  of  kidney 
tubes.  Get  Doan's  Fills. 


running  around  to  night  clubs — I  was  out 
morning,  noon  and  night.  I  thought  these 
things  would  counteract  my  morbidity, 
which  was  becoming  so  intense." 

Joan  Marsh,  at  twenty-two,  talks  as 
though  she  were  an  old  lady.  Perhaps  it 
is  because  she  has  seen  a  bit  of  life  in  her 
few  years  on  this  earth.  She  has  known 
heartache — the  kind  of  heartache  that  only 
a  child  in  an  unhappy  home  can  know,  a 
terrible  sense  of  insecurity.  She  has 
known  success  as  a  motion  picture  star. 
And  she  has  been  in  love,  a  love  which 
she  knew  couldn't  last,  so  turned  her 
back  upon  it. 

"We  were  too  young,"  she  said.  "When 
a  girl  and  boy  marry  before  they  know 
what  they  really  want  out  of  life,  that 
marriage  can  not  possibly  last.  So  I  knew 
it  was  better  to  stop  before  we  made  that 
mistake. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  regrets,  either.  I 
think  a  person  should  profit  by  mistakes, 
not  waste  time  and  energy  in  regrets. 
That  is  the  way  I  look  upon  the  crazy 
life  I  led  in  Hollywood.  At  that  time  I 
thought  that  'good  times'  was  the  road 
to  a  happy  life.  How  wrong  I  was !"  Her 
head  was  slightly  turned,  her  eyes  look- 
ing off  into  the  distance.  It  is  with  her 
eyes  that  Joan  seems  to  portray  her  emo- 
tions. For  the  first  time  during  luncheon 
her  hands  were  still,  the  cigarette  holder 
lay  on  the  table,  forgotten. 

"I  wasn't  making  any  progress,"  she 
continued.  "True,  I  was  making  a  success 
on  the  screen  but  /,  Joan  Marsh,  wasn't 
getting  anywhere.  I  wasn't  any  less  sad 
than  I  had  been  back  in  boarding-school 
days.  I,  myself,  wasn't  growing.  It  had  to 
stop.   Do  you  see  what  I  mean? 

"Of  course  I  like  to  go  dancing.  I  en- 
joy the  company  of  a  young  man  as  any 
other  girl  does.  But  dinner  and  dancing 
isn't  Ik  ing.  As  a  diversion,  fine.  But  there 
is  so  much  more  in  this  world.  And  I  mean 
to  find  it." 

Joan  Marsh  deserted  Hollywood  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  to  make  a  personal  ap- 
pearance tour.  That  was  her  first  step 
in  getting  away  and  meeting  different 
people.  Her  ambition  was  to  do  radio 
and  stage  work  in  New  York  City.  Dur- 
ing her  tour,  she  played  a  theater  in  up- 
town New  York — that  was  a  year  ago. 
She  was  sitting  in  her  dressing-room  one 
day  when  her  maid  announced  Ray  Pier- 
son,  who  had  played  with  her  in  pictures. 

"I  was  driving  by  when  I  saw  your 
name  on  the  marquee  out  front.  I  had  to 
come  hack  and  say  hello."  he  said. 

Joan  was  delighted  to  sec  him.  He  in- 
troduced a  friend,  Jean  Paul  King,  one 
of  radio's  ace  announcers. 

"Why  don't  you  do  some  radio  work?" 
Pierson  asked  her. 

She  replied :  "I'd  love  it !" 

Mr.  King  remembered  the  enthusiasm 
of  Joan  Marsh  and  the  next  time  she  was 
in  town — but  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my 
story. 

Hollywood  was  reticent  about  releasing 
its  singing  and  dancing  star.  Joan  was 
called  back  to  the  film  capital  to  make 
three  more  pictures.  But  not  until  after 


she  had  made  a  personal  appearance 
record — twenty-five  consecutive  weeks  to 
packed  houses. 

When  she  had  finished  the  remaining 
pictures  called  for  by  her  contract,  she 
said  to  her  mother ;  "I'm  going  to  New 
York.  I'm  tired  of  Hollywood  and  pic- 
tures. I've  got  to  get  away.  I'm  in  a  rut." 

Mrs.  Barr  (her  mother  has  remarried 
since  her  divorce)  knew  her  daughter's 
determination,  will  power  and  courage. 
She  said :  "All  right,  my  dear.  If  that  is 
the  thing  to  make  you  happy,  by  all  means 
do  it." 

But  why,  with  a  successful  motion 
picture  career,  with  men  at  her  feet 
everywhere,  was  she  unhappy? 

"Because  I  was  tired  of  playing.  I  was 
tired  of  going  with  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  nice  enough,  it  is  true,  but  who  meant 
very  little  or  nothing  to  me.  I  have  a 
few  close  friends  in  the  movie  town — 
people  I  love.  About  six,  I  should  say,  and 
they  are  all  married." 

Why  has  film  town's  playgirl  turned 
from  it?  Is  it  the  influence  of  radio — a 
strict  master  to  its  workers  ?  Or  is  there 
some  hidden  reason  locked  in  the  secret 
chambers  of  Joan's  heart? 

"There  is  nothing  secretive  about  my 
feelings,"  she  hastily  says.  "I  am  just  like 
any  other  healthy  normal  girl.  I  decided 
I  knew  all  there  was  to  know  about  pic- 
tures." (She's  been  in  pictures  off  and  on 
since  the  tender  age  of  nine  months.)  "I 
am  not  a  careerist — that  person  who,  above 
all  else,  must  be  true  to  her  art.  I  want  to 
be  true  to  myself.  Of  course  I  like  to  ac- 
complish things.  But  I  don't  want  fame. 
I  want  success." 

True,  these  two  go  hand  in  hand  but 
Joan  is  not  interested  in  the  glamour  of 
the  movies,  in  having  heads  turn  wherever 
she  goes. 

"That  doesn't  mean  I  don't  like  to  please 
people,  either.  But  I  don't  want  to  be 
successful  just  so  people  will  notice  me. 
I  want  to  be  able  to  say  to  myself,  'Joan, 
you're  making  the  most  of  yourself.'  To 
me  that  is  success.  It  is  a  selfish  desire, 
perhaps,  and  yet  pleasing  others  gives  me 
great  happiness." 

Joan  told  of  a  recent  week-end  when  she 
was  the  house  guest  of  a  friend  whose 
home  was  in  the  country.  Sunday  after- 
noon friends  dropped  by.  Joan  was  asked  to 
sing. 

"An  elderly  couple  sat  in  a  love  seat, 
listening  to  me,"  she  went  on.  "The 
gentleman's  arm  was  around  his  wife.  A 
sweet  picture.  Then  I  finished  my  song. 
I  nearly  wept  with  joy  when  I  heard  one 
say  to  the  other :  'Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if 
we  had  someone  like  that  in  our  home  ?' " 
As  she  recalled  the  incident,  her  large  blue 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  what  that 
couple  meant.  Joan  has  such  a  young, 
naive  way  about  her.  She  is  not  the 
movie  star  with  arched  eyebrows.  In  fact, 
she  allows  her  eyebrows  to  grow  abso- 
lutely natural,  much  as  a  girl  of  sixteen. 
Her   make-up  is  extremely  conservative. 

"When  I  came  to  New  York  in  April, 
(Continued  on  page  85) 
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as  Portland  does,  Corn  Bread  Cobs.  These 
are  individual  corn  meal  muffins  made  by 
the  following  recipe  and  baked  in  special 
iron  pans  which  have  "cups"  for  the  bat- 
ter the  exact  shape  of  an  ear  of  corn. 
Gives  quite  a  party-ish  air  to  one  of  the 
world's  easiest  hot-bread  recipes.  Bake 
these  in  regular,  small  muffin  pans  if  you 
don't  care  to  be  quite  so  fancy. 

CORN  BREAD 
(CORN  MEAL  COBS) 

1  cup  corn  meal 
y2  cup  white  flour 

3  teaspoons  baking  povoder 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  egg 
%  cup  milk 

1  tablespoon  melted  shortening 
Combine  corn  meal,  flour,  baking  pow- 
der, sugar  and  salt.  Beat  egg,  add  milk. 
Combine  with  dry  ingredients.  Add  melted 
shortening  and  beat  together  thoroughly. 
Pour  into  hot,  greased  Corn  Cob  moulds 
or  muffin  pans.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (400°F.) 
20-25  minutes  or  until  done. 

Another  great  favorite  of  the  Aliens  in 
the  hot-bread  line  is  Rich  Bran  Muffins, 
filled  with  raisins  and  equally  good 
whether  made  with  sweet  or  sour  milk. 
An  especially  nice  feature  of  these  is  that 
they  stay  fresh  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  so  that  you  can  make  up  a  large 
batch  and  serve  them  at  several  meals. 

RICH  BRAN  MUFFINS 
%  cup  shortening 

1  cup  light  brown  sugar 

1  egg,  well  beaten 

1  cup  sour  milk 
2]/2  cups  all-bran  breakfast  cereal 

1  cup  flour 
V/i  teaspoons  baking  poivder 
J/2  teaspoon  salt 
Y2  teaspoon  soda 
2/3  cup  seedless  raisins 

Cream  together  shortening  and  sugar. 
Add  beaten  egg,  sour  milk  and  cereal.  Sift 
together  flour,  baking  powder,  salt  and 
soda.  Add  raisins  to  flour  mixture.  Com- 
bine with  liquid  mixture,  stirring  only 
until  flour  disappears.  Fill  greased  muffin 
pans  two-third":  full  and  bake  25  minutes 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  (400°F.) 

If  sweet  milk  is  used  instead  of  sour 
milk  omit  the  soda  and  increase  baking 
powder  to  1  tablespoonful. 


J*?.  GIRLS! 


RADIO  STARS'  Cooking  School 

RADIO  STARS  Magazine 

149  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  Portland  Hoffa's 
recipes  for  Fred  Allen's  favorite 
foods. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  


UNDERARM  perspiration  odor  is  an 
annoyance  men  will  not  tolerate 
in  a  girl,  either  in  the  office  or  in  social 
life.  And  why  should  they,  when  it  is 
so  easy  to  avoid — with  Mum! 

Half  a  minute  is  all  it  takes  to  use 
Mum.  A  quick  fingertipful  under  each 
arm  —  and  you're  safe  for  the  whole 
busy  day. 

If  you  forget  to  use  Mum  before  you 
dress,  use  it  afterwards.  It's  harmless 
to  clothing,  you  know.  And  it's  so  sooth- 


MUM 


"Please  send  me  another 
secretary,  Miss  Norris.  I  had 
to  let  that  other  girl  go." 


"Why,  what  was  the  trouble, 
Mr.  Paige?  She  had  a  splen- 
did record  as  a  worker. " 


"Oh  yes,  she  was  good  in 
her  work,  all  right.  But  I 
just  couldn't  stand  to  have 
her  around." 


I'm  so  sorry." 

"And  say,  buy  some  Mum 
for  the  next  girl  and  charge 
it  to  me,  will  you?" 

"I  certainly  will,  Mr.  Paige. " 


ing  to  the  skin,  you  can  use  it  right 
after  shaving  the  underarms. 

Mum  does  just  what  you  want  it  to  do. 
It  prevents  the  disagreeable  odor  of  per- 
spiration, and  not  me  perspiration  itself. 

Remember,  a  fresh  daintiness  of  per- 
son, free  from  the  slightest  trace  of 
ugly  odor,  is  something  without  which 
no  girl  can  hope  to  succeed.  Make  sure 
of  it  with  Mum!  Bristol-Myers,  Inc., 
630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


ANOTHER  USE  FOR  MUM  is 

on  sanitary  napkins.  Enjoy 
the  relief  and  freedom  from 
worry  about  this  source  of 
unpleasantness,  which  Mum 
affords. 


takes  the  odor  out  of  perspiration 
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WtilSlAM  ELECTRIC 
CURRENT  BILLS 

in  ffalf  with... 


ELECTR IK  SAVER! 


3GU»flT 
THEATRE* 
sonic 
>  SPEAKER 


DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY 

EVERYWHERE,  radio  enthu- 
eiasts  are  praising  this  amazingly 
beautiful,  bigger,  better,  more 
powerful,  super  selective  16-tube 
5-band  radio.  Out-performs  $200 
8ets  on  point-for-point  compari' 

son.  Before  you  decide,  write  for  

FREE  40-page  1937  catalog.  Learn  how  you  can  save 
50%  by  buying  direct  from  factory.    Why  pay  more? 

85  Advanced  Features 

Scores  of  marvelous  features  explain  Midwest  super 
performance  and  assure  thrilling  world-wide  all-wave 
performance.  You  can  switch  instantly  from  American 
programs  ...  to  Canadian,  police,  amateur,  commer- 
cial, airplane  and  ship  broadcasts  ...  to  world's  finest 
foreign  programs.  Powerful  Triple  Twin  tubes  (two 
tubes  inonel) — give  18-tube results.  Exclusive  Electrik- Saver 
cuts  radio  wattage  consumption  50  % — enables  Midwest  to 
operate  on  voltages  as  low  as  80  volts  .  .  .  and  to  use  no 
more  current  than  ordinary   7-tube  set. 

30  Days  FREE  Trial 

No  middlemen's  profits  to  pay — you  buy 
at  wholesale  price  direct  from  factory 
— saving  30%  to  50%.  As  little  as  10c  a 
day  pays  for  your  Midwest  .  .  .  and  you 
can  try  it  out  in  your  own  home  on  30 
days  FREE  trial.  You  are  triply  pro- 
tected with:  Foreign  Reception 
Guarantee.  One-YearTVarranty 
and  Money-Back  Guarantee. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY ^ 


►7  30 -DAY  TRIAL  OFFER  *W 

G$&rir  40-PAGE  FOUR-CO lOR"74ee CATALOG 


MIDWEST  RADIO  CORP. 

D«pt.C-17.  Cincinnati,  Onio 

Without  obligation  on  my  part,  tend  mt  your  new 
FREE  catalog  and  complete  details  of  your  liberal 
30-day  FREE  thai  offer.    This  u  NOT  an  order 


Ncm«  

Address 


Sp.cl.l  offer  «nd 
piicei  pr«vill  only 
when  dulinj  direct 
with  factory  by  mail. 
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Learn  Profitable  Profession 
in  QO  days  at  Home 


-_  _f  Men  and  Women  in  the  fascinating  pro* 
fession  of  Swedish  Massage  run  »    high  as  $40  to 
$70  per  week  but  many  prefer  to  open  their  own  of- 
fices. Large  incomes  from  Doctors  hospitals,  sani- 
tariums, clubs  and  private  patients  come  to  those 
lify  through  our  training.  Reduc- 
>ffers  rich  rewards  for  special  - 
ii ton i y  rrmrts  nut)  supplier"  art- 
ithour  course.  Write  for  details 
National  College  of  Massage  & 
UfiV  Physio  -  Therapy,  20  N.  Ashland 
/      -a  Avenue,  Dept.  666,   Chicago,  III. 

Free  For  Asthma 
and  Hay  Fever 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  so  ter- 
rible you  choke  and  gasp  for  breath.  If  Hay 
Fever  keeps  you  sneezing  and  snuffing  while 
♦our  eyes  water  and  nose  discharges  con- 
tinuously, don't  fall  to  send  at  once  to  the 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.  for  a  free  trial  of  a  re- 
mnrknble  method.  No  matter  where  you  live 
or  whether  you  have  any  faith  in  any  remedy 
under  the  Sun,  send  for  this  free  trial.  If 
you  have  suffered  for  a  life  time  and  tried 
everything  you  could  learn  of  without  relief; 
even  If  vou*  are  utterly  discouraged,  do  not 
abandon'  hope  but  send  today  for  this  free 
trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing.  Address 
Frontier  Asthma  Co.,  266-A  Frontier  Bid*., 
li,:  Niagara  St..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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And  the  face  and  the  body  are  not  on 
exhibition  on  the  air.  And  so,  unless  I 
should  be  struck  dumb  at  sunrise,  I  could 
keep  on  broadcasting  until  the  last  dance 
step  had  danced  away  from  these  dancing 
feet,  until  this  ole  red  head  becomes  an 
ole  grayhead. 

"And  that's  a  consideration  for  any  per- 
son— and  most  certainly  for  any  actress 
and  more  than  most  certainly  for  any 
screen  actress.  You  know  the  familiar 
Hollywood  slogan ;  'The  life  of  a  star  is 
five  years.'  Well,  that's  the  curse  of  the 
cinema  actress.  That's  the  sword  of 
Damocles  hanging  over  our  heads.  And 
the  radio  has  no  such  sadistic  slogan  and 
no  such  sword  to  mow  us  down  in  our 
prime.  It  is  rather  dreadful,  really,  when 
you  think  of  working  as  hard  as  we  do 
in  pictures,  putting  all  of  our  eggs  into 
one  basket  which  may  collapse  in  five  years  ! 

"And  then  I  feel  that  radio  is  peculiarly 
what  /  want,  being  me.  You  know  me ! 
I  don't  give  a  darn  about  being  dressed 
up,  very  often.  Oh,  now  and  again  I  like 
to  put  on  the  glad  rags  and  step  out  to 
the  Grove  or  the  Trocadero  or  somewhere. 
But  usually  I'm  to  be  seen  floating  about 
town  in  a  pair  of  overalls  or  slacks,  as 
guiltless  of  lipstick  as  the  day  I  was  born. 
But  1  always  have  a  guilt  complex  about 
it.  I  know  that  I  shouldn't  go  about  as 
I  do.  I'm  probably  letting  my  public 
down. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  be  letting  the  radio 
audience  down  if  I  should  broadcast  with 
cold  cream  on  the  Rogers  face  and  curl 
papers  on  the  Rogers  hair.  Because  I 
wouldn't  be  selling  the  Rogers  face  and 
form  on  the  air — praise  be.  Radio  fans 
wouldn't  know  or  care  how  I  looked  and 
I  wouldn't  have  to  care,  either. 

"I  guess  I  can't  be  called  conceited,  any- 
way. Maybe  I  haven't  a  normal  interest 
in  myself  that  way.  Freud  might  give  me 
a  break  and  tell  me  that  I  am  not  an  ex- 
hibitionist. But  I  am,  of  course,  in  a 
way.  All  actors  and  actresses  are,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  actors  and  actresses.  But  I 
wouldn't  miss  not  being  seen,  not  one  bit. 
On  the  contrary.  I  could  just  be  myself." 

It  did  seem  to  me,  looking  at  Ginger  as 
we  lunched  together  in  the  RKO  com- 
missary, that  the  Rogers  face  and  form, 
however  lightly  their  owner  may  hold  them, 
are  as  good  arguments  as  any  I  know  for 
speeding  up  television.  For  she  had  come 
to  lunch  with  me  straight  from  the  set  of 
/  Won't  Dance,  straight  from  the  arms,  as 
it  were,  of  Fred  Astaire.  And  she  wore 
a  dinner  gown  of  sheer,  breath-like  metal 
cloth,  an  underwater  color  of  palest,  fain- 
test blue.  A  sleek  gown  with  a  smart 
little  jacket  .  .  .  And  the  beautiful,  long- 
waisted  figure,  the  red  gold  hair  the  color 
of  melted  new  pennies  .  .  . 

"And  then,  too,"  Ginger  was  saying,  "I 
could  live  almost  anywhere  I  might  feel 
like  living,  if  I  were  a  radio  star — any- 
where in  the  United  States,  that  is.  I 
could  plug  in  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Washington — wherever  I  hap- 
pened to  be  when  my  broadcast  went  on. 
As  it  is  I  have  to  stay  in  Hollywood, 
whether  I  like  it  or  not.    I  happen  to  like 


it.  It's  home.  And  so  it's  no  real  hard- 
ship. But  there  are  times  when  my  feet 
sprout  little  wings  and  I'd  like  to  be  off 
and  away.  There  are  times  when  the 
wanderlust  has  to  be  downed.  It  wouldn't 
have  to  be  downed  on  the  air,"  laughed 
Ginger,  "just  curbed  a   bit ! 

"I  believe,  too,"  and  Ginger's  eyes  were 
serious,  "that  I  could  build  for  myself 
the  kind  of  a  career  I  want — on  the  air. 
I  wouldn't  run  the  risk  of  being  typed.  I 
certainly  would  not  be  called  upon  to  dance. 
Not  until  television,  anyway.  And  why 
cross  bridges  until  you  come  to  them? 
I  could  gain  a  pound  or  two.  I  want  to 
get  away  from  dancing,  too  much  of  it. 
anyway.  I  started  in  pictures  as  a  dra- 
matic actress.  People  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten that.  I  ivant  to  do  dramatic  work. 
And  on  the  air,  I  could. 

"And  I  wish,"  said  Ginger,  earnestly, 
"I  wish  you  would  ask  the  public  a  ques- 
tion for  me  when  you  write  this  story. 
Ask  them  what  they  would  like  me  to  do 
when,  or  if,  I  go  on  the  air.  Ask  them 
whether  they  would  prefer  me  to  do  the 
light  musical  comedy  type  of  thing?  Would 
they  like  me  to  do  scenes  from  my  pic- 
tures? Or  would  they  prefer  dramatic 
plays  and  sketches?  Or  what?  I  hope 
they'll  tell  me.  Because  I  could  use  their 
response  as  a  sort  of  thermometer  for  fu- 
ture use.  I  hope  not  too  far  in  the  future. 

"Don't  think,"  said  Ginger,  as  Victor 
Young  stopped  at  our  table  for  a  moment 
to  tell  Ginger  he  hoped  she  could  rehearse 
for  the  Shell  program  later  in  the  day, 
"don't  think  that  I  am  being  glib  about 
this.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  as  easy  as 
it  sounds. 

"I  think  that  radio  work  is  easier  than 
picture  work.  I'll  say  that  without 
knowing  so  very  much  about  it.  But  it 
stands  to  reason  that  it  must  be.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  only  one  thing  to 
work  with — the  voice.  And  it's  certainly 
easier  to  perfect  one  instrument  than 
many.  In  radio  you  don't  have  to  worry 
about  clothes.  You  don't  have  to  spend 
the  hours  and  hours  we  spend  standing  in 
for  fittings.  You  don't  have  to  give  time 
and  thought  to  make-up.  You  don't  have 
to  be  photographed,  for  stills  and  portraits. 
You  don't  have  to  care  how  you  look  nor 
worry  about  the  sets,  the  camera,  the  light- 
ing. We  spend  weeks,  Fred  and  I.  just 
rehearsing.  We  spend  many  more  weeks 
in  production.  After  that,  we  have  to 
stand  by  for  even  more  weeks  for  possible 
retakes.  We  have  not  only  to  dance  and 
to  sing  but  we  have  to  speak  lines,  to 
dress  and  to  look  as  well  as  possible. 

"On  the  other  hand,  each  radio  broad- 
cast, assuming  that  you  are  on  once  a 
week,  takes  just  that  one  week  to  prepare. 
There  is  the  matter  of  learning  the  script, 
of  one  or  two  rehearsals  for  timing  and 
so  on,  and  that  is  that.  Once  I  had  learned 
the  ropes,  what  kind  of  a  microphone  suits 
me  best,  the  distance  I  should  stand  from 
the  mike  and  so  on — it  would  come  fairly 
easily,  I  think.  Just  as,  when  you  first 
make  pictures,  you  have  to  consider  timing 
and  spacing  and  what  your  best  camera 
angles  are  and  what  they  are  not — and 
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after  a  time  all  such  mechanics  become 
second  nature. 

"But,  easier  than  pictures  though  I  feel 
radio  would  be,  there  is  plenty  to  learn,  I 
know.  Matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  did  learn 
more  during  the  few  broadcasts  I  have 
made  than  in  almost  anything  else  I've 
ever  done.  I  became  fully  conscious,  at 
any  rate,  of  what  it  means  to  have  to  put 
everything  you've  got,  everything  you  are 
into  one  medium — the  voice.  A  broken 
heart,  a  soaring,  exultant  spirit,  brooding 
melancholy,  ecstasy  almost  too  deep  for 
words— all  of  the  major  chords  and  minor 
keys  of  which  the  human  spirit  is  capable 
must  be  registered  in  the  voice.  Regis- 
tered so  precisely  that  the  fans  can  feel 
they  are  seeing  as  well  as  hearing.  It's 
comparatively  easy  to  play  a  symphony 
with  an  orchestra  of  many  pieces.  It 
would  be  a  'tour  de  force,'  indeed,  to  play 
that  same  symphony  on  one  instrument. 
But  that's  what  must  be  done  on  the  air. 

"In  the  play  I  did  when  I  took  Leslie 
Howard's  place  on  the  air,  there  was  a 
love  scene  where  I  was  supposed  to  kiss 
the  boy  who  played  my  sweetheart.  I 
worried  about  that  kiss  when  I  read  the 
script.  I  didn't  see  how  we  would  get 
it  over.  After  all,  if  you  can't  see  a  kiss 
.  .  .?  I  felt  sure  we  couldn't  make  a  re- 
sounding, smacking  sort  of  noise  to  indi- 
cate that  we  had  kissed!  Well,  I  found 
that  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  put  the  back 
of  my  own  hand  to  my  mouth  and  make 
a  little  sighing  noise,  a  sort  of  'Mm  nun  in'. 

"It  seems,"  laughed  Ginger,  "that  you 
sort  of  act  with  yourself  on  the  air.  I 
kissed  myself ! 

"You're  on  your  own  on  the  air,  too. 
It  isn't  like  working  in  pictures,  where  the 
director  and  the  assistant  director  and  the 
camera-men  and  the  sound-men  stand  by 
you  until  the  last  foot  of  film  is  shot  and 
everything  is  safely  'in  the  box.'  You 
have  guidance  and  direction  every  foot  of 
the  way  in  films.  But  when  you  are 
broadcasting  you  are  alone  with  your  soul ! 
You  are  rehearsed  beforehand,  of  course. 
The  producer  of  the  program  times  you 
to  the  split  fraction  of  a  second.  If  you 
are  singing  on  the  air,  you  are  synchro- 
nized with  the  orchestra.  But  once  you 
step  before  that  mike  you  are  without 
benefit  of  direction  of  any  kind.  You  are 
your  own  man.  And  there  is  no  help  for 
you  but  in  yourself.  No  one  can  prompt 
you.  If  you  go  up  in  your  lines ;  you  are 
up  and  you  stay  there.  There  can  be  no 
retakes  as  in  pictures.  You  can't  see  the 
rushes  and  insist  on  doing  certain  scenes 
over  again  because  of  this  or  that. 

"Which  is  rather  good  for  me,  I  think. 
One  is  apt  to  get  clinging-vineish  and  pass- 
the-buckish  in  pictures.  There's  nothing 
but  the  air  to  cling  to,  once  you  are  before 
the  microphone.  There's  no  one  to  pass  the 
buck  to.  You  stand  or  fall  by  your  own 
voice.  You  haven't  any  face,  any  gestures, 
any  painted  backgrounds  to  divert  atten- 
tion. 

"One  thing  I  know,"  said  Ginger,  "and 
that  is  that  if  I  am  ever  really  on  the  air, 
really  a  radio  star,  I  shall  never  read  my 
scripts.  I'll  memorize  my  lines  as  I  do 
for  pictures.  I'm  a  fairly  quick  study  and 
I  would  make  it  my  business  to  be  quicker 
for  the  air.  There  would  be  something 
sort  of  sing-song  and  cut-and-dried  to  me 
about  reading  lines  from  a  piece  of  paper. 
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i2W*THE TEXAS  RANGERS* 


EVERYONE  KNOWS  THAT 
CRISP  AND  CRUNCHY 
QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT 
IS  MIGHTY  GOOD  TO 
EAT.  BUT  NOT  EVERYONE 

REALIZES  WHAT  A 
FINE  FOOD  IT  IS.  LOOK 
HOW  IT  COMPARES  IN 
NOURISHMENT. 


BANANAS--- 

27.9  CALORIES  PER  OZ. 
PUFFED  WHEAT— 
106.0  CALORIES  PER  OZ. 


«-m  JTY  favorite  Sunday  breakfast 
JLVL  starts  with  Quaker  Puffed 
Wheat  and  fresh  berries.  Then  bacon 
with  grilled  mushrooms,  toasted 
muffins,  and  coffee  with  lots  of 
cream,"  says  Fred  MacMurray, 
popular  Paramount  star. 

Your  family,  too,  will  enjoy  Fred 
MacMurray's  tempting  and  un- 
usual breakfast.  Serve  it  tomorrow. 
Your  grocer  is  featuring  all  the  in- 
gredients you  need. 


QUAKER  PUFFED  WHEAT  IS  A  COOL 
AND  TEMPTING  SUMMER  FOO0,YET 
LOADED  WITH  NOURISHMENT.  IT'S 
WHOLE  WHEAT  SHOT  FROM 
GUNS  BY  THE  FAMOUS 

QUAKER  PROCESS  THAT 
MAKES  IT  EXTRA  CRISP 
ANO  CRUNCHY.  AND 
IT'S  KEPT  THAT  WAY 
UNTIL  YOU  EAT  IT  BY 
QUAKER'S  TRIPLE-  , 
SEALED  PACKAGE. 


QUAKER  PUFFED  RICE 
IS  DELICIOUS,  TOO 
-TRY  IT! 
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IN  THIS 
VELVETY  TALCUM 

Blended  by  LANDER 

Exquisite  fra=' 
grance  of  gardenia 
and  sweet  pea— skilU 
fully  blended  byi 

LANDER ! 

Women  prefer  this  r> 

S-I-F-T-E-D  talcum  fl. 
because  of  its  softness  W..Uf, 
—  and  because  now  W'ttll  urv 
you  get  double  the  Blended 
perfume  fragrance! 

Other  LANDER  blends:  \ 
J^ilacs  and  roses ;  lavender 
and  pine;  orchids  and 
orange    blossoms;  carna- 
tion and  lily  o'  the  valley. 

Each  blend  protected  by  U.S.  copr.  Ve^ka»f*^ 

lftef  AT  dime  W*Wjfr 
m.\9r  stores 


Lcxrvder 

FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


P.  S.  Get  all  the  features  of  a  dollar  lipstick  lor  10c  ! 
Ask  for  the  new  LANDER'S  PERMANENT  TRIPLE 
INDELIBLE  SWIVEL  LIPSTICK.  .  .  node  with  a  cold 
cream  base  I 


Splendid  opportunities.  Prepare  quickly  In  spare  time. 
Easy  method.  No  previous  experience  necessary, 
common  school  education  sufficient.  Many  earn  while 
learning.  Send  for  free  booklet  "Opportunities  in  Modern 
Photography",  particulars  and  requirements. 

AMERICAN  SCHOOL  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY 
3601  Michigan  Ave.     Dept.  2366       Chicago,  Illinois 

STREAKED 


HAIR? 

This  way 

brings 
even  color 


Faded  streaks  —  dull  strands  —  grayness 
— all  vanish  at  the  touch  of  this  famous 
clear,  water-like  liquid.  Just  comb  it  on  and 
color  comes:  black,  brown,  auburn,  blonde. 
Hair  stays  soft — easy  to  curl  or  wave.  En- 
tirely SAFE.  Millions  know  this  time-tested 


way.  Get  bottle  from  your  drug- 
gist or  department  store  on 
money-back  guarantee. 

Test  it  FREE  ~  Will  you  try 

Mary  T.  Goldman's  on  simile  lock 
snipped  from  hair?  No  risk  this 
way.  We  send  complete  Free  Test. 
. . .  Mail  coupon. 

r — MARY  T.  GOLDMAN  — , 

2331  Goldman  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Street . 


I 
I 

j  City  

I  Color  of  your  hair?. 
L  
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State 


I  know  that  many  radio  stars  do  and  get 
away  with  it  beautifully.  But  I  don't  think 
I  could.  I  wouldn't  want  to.  The  spon- 
taneous type,"  laughed  Ginger,  "that's  me ! 

"And  I'd  certainly  take  lessons  in  Eng- 
lish, in  diction.  Most  Americans  speak 
carelessly.  How  carelessly  most  of  us 
never  know  unless  we  begin  to  broadcast. 
Radio  has  certainly  taught  me  how  care- 
lessly I  speak.  For  instance,  I  always 
say  'Tell  'im  to  come  over'.  Most  people 
do.  I  never  thought  about  it.  I  never 
knew  that  I  did  say  it  that  way,  until  I 
began  to  broadcast  and  was  told  to  say 
'Tell  him  to  come  over.'  I  usually  say 
'That'll  do' — and  it  sounds  all  right  to  the 
naked  ear.  But  for  the  ear  of  the  micro- 
phone you  must  say  'That  will  do'.  You 
can't  slur  your  words. 

"In  pictures,  on  the  stage,  there  is  so 
much  to  distract  the  attention,  the  actual 
actors  themselves,  the  backgrounds  and 
so  on,  that  the  way  words  are  spoken 
blends  into  the  whole.  But  on  the  air 
words  are  all  there  are  and  they  have  to 
be  said  right. 

"Oh,  I'd  love  it"  sighed  Ginger.  "I  could 
live  my  own  life — on  the  air.  I  could  go 
to  town  ...  I  could  play  around  in  over- 
alls without  a  prick  of  conscience.  I  could 
gain  ten  pounds  and  who  cares?  I  could 
have  some  time  to  stay  at  home  and  be 


domestic — something  I've  never  been  able 
to  do !  I  could  have  some  fun  with  other 
girls  as  other  girls  do.  I  could  shake  off 
the  Sword  of  Damocles.  I'd  never  have 
to  think:  'the  life  of  a  star  is  five  years.' 
It  doesn't  mean,  all  this,  that  I  am  not 
happy  in  pictures,  because  I  am.  It  doesn't 
mean  that  I  don't  love  my  work,  because 
I  do.  But  it  does  mean  that  I  could  work 
and  develop  and  grow  with  radio  and  that 
my  success  wouldn't  depend  on  my  weight 
nor  the  color  of  my  hair  nor  my  birth 
dates  on  the  calendar  nor  anything  at  all 
but  just  the  accumulated  experience  and 
depth  and  understanding  I  could  put  into 
my  voice.  .  .  . 

"Surely  I'd  give  up  pictures  for  radio, 
if  I  had  to,"  said  Ginger,  "I'd  rather  not 
be  faced  with  so  drastic  a  choice.  I'd 
rather  not  be  torn  between  the  two  and  I 
probably  won't  be.  We  were  simply  arguing 
an  hypothetical  question.  But  if  I  had  to 
answer  it,  well,  I  have,  haven't  I?" 

The  assistant  director  wigwagged  from 
the  door  of  the  commissary.  Ginger  gath- 
ered up  purse  and  gloves.  "He  means  me," 
she  said,  "on  the  set. 

"Give  my  love  to  the  radio  fans,"  she 
called  back  as  she  left  me,  with  that  light- 
as-air  tread  which  is  Ginger's.  "And  ask 
'em  what  they  want  me  to  do — someday — 
on  the  air !" 
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(NBC)   59.8 

Joan  Marsh  of  the  screen  heads  the  cast. 

58.  ALEMITE  HALF  HOUR  WITH  HEIDT'S 
BRIGADIERS  (CBS)   59.6 

One  of  the  air's  best  musical  programmes. 

59.  ENO  CRIME  CLUES  (NBC)  59.6 

Exciting  crook  dramas. 

60.  LUM  'N'  ABNER  (NBC)  58.8 

Most  popular  of  the  rube  comics. 

61.  HUSBANDS  AND  WIVES  (NBC)...  58.7 

Husbands  and  wives  actually  zoicing  their 
troubles. 

62.  IRENE   RICH    (NBC)  58.2 

Fifteen  minute  episodes  featuring  the  former 
screen  favorite. 

63.  MUSICAL  REVERIES  WITH  STUART 
CHURCHILL    (CBS)   57.3 

Stuart's  following  keeps  increasing. 

64.  RENFREW  OF   THE  MOUNTED  (CBS) 

.  .  .55.8 

Drama  of  the  great  outdoors,  especially  aimed 
at  the  kids. 

65.  BOBBY  BENSON  AND  SUNNY  JIM 
(CBS)   55.0 

Juvenile  favorite. 

66.  PICK  AND  PAT  (CBS)  54.8 

Molasses  '«'  January  in  thin  disguise. 

67.  ROMANCE    OF    HELEN    TRENT  (CBS) 

.  .  .54.8 

For  feminine  hearts. 
LET'S    PRETEND    (CBS)  54.7 

69.  BUCK  ROGERS  IN  THE  25TH  CENTURY 
(CBSl   54.6 

Everything  but  pink  elephants. 

70.  UNCLE  EZRA'S  RADIO  STATION  (NBC) 

.  .  .54.0 

Fun  from  the  farmland. 

71.  VOICE  OF  EXPERIENCE  (NBC)  53.8 

Sauls  on  parade. 

72.  THE   O'NEILLS    (NBC)  52.0 

Another  family  story  along  familiar  lines. 

73.  LAZY  DAN  THE  MINSTREL  MAN  (CBS) 

.  .  .51.4 

Lazy  Rhythms. 

74.  MA  PERKINS  (NBC)  44.0 

Neighborly  philosophy. 


Once  her  lovely  voice  thrilled  Metro- 
politan Opera-goers.  Now  Marion 
Talley  is  a  radio  favorite.  She  is  soon  to 
be  seen  on  the  screen  in  "Follow  Your 
Heart,"  being  filmed  in  Hollywood. 
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YOURS  TO 
COMMAND 

(Continued  front  page  29) 


"Oh,  no — I  was  here  in  1929  and  again 
later.  I've  been  here  several  times,  but 
only  to  visit  and  I  saw  only  the  East — 
New  York,  mainly.  I  have  many  friends 
there." 

"But  you  didn't  stay  there  this  time — " 

"No,  we  came  directly  to  Chicago,  and 
I  was  glad  to  start  from  here,  to  feel  my 
way  a  bit  before  going  to  New  York." 

"And  have  you  liked  it  here?  Has  it 
come  up  to  your  expectations?" 

"It  is  amazing.  I  had  no  idea  what  your 
Middle  West  was  like.  I  thought  of  it 
as  an  industrial  country— which  it  is,  of 
course — but  I  pictured  it  as  very  ugly. 
I  never  imagined  anything  like  this!"  He 
gestured  toward  the  window  of  his  hotel 
suite,  overlooking  Lake  Michigan,  radiant 
in  the  summer  sun.  "But  then,  no  one 
over  there  knows  how  beautiful  it  is — 
that  is  America's  fault,  isn't  it?" 

But  if  he  was  wrong  about  geography, 
he  was  very  much  au  courant  with  things 
musical  and  very  much  right  about  what 
people  want  to  hear. 

Arriving  in  New  York  on  October  21st, 
October  27th  found  him  in  Chicago,  play- 
ing at  the  Drake  Hotel  and  broadcasting 
over  the  Columbia  network  for  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  him 
over  here.  He  built  up  an  orchestra  with 
Chicago  talent  and  trained  them  inten- 
sively after  his  own  distinctive  fashion. 
In  April,  they  went  on  the  Realsilk  pro- 
gram, over  a  coast  to  coast  network.  And 
made  an  immediate  and  tremendous  hit. 

"I  did  not  try  to  pattern  after  your 
programs,"  Hylton  said,  "but  to  do  things 
my  own  way,  to  give  my  own  show. 
After  all,  that  is  what  I  was  brought 
over  here  for.  And  I  had  my  own  stars 
— Pat  O'Malley  has'  been  with  me  for 
years,  as  vocalist  and  dialectician.  And 
Alec  Templeton — did  you  like  Alec?  He's 
really  splendid,  isn't  he?" 

I  admitted  that  I  thought  him  marvel- 
ous. Pat  O'Malley  has  a  pleasant  tenor 
voice  and  tells  dialect  stories  effectively. 
He  has  been  very  popular  here  as  well  as 
abroad,  but  it  is  young  Alec  Templeton 
who  has  made  the  greatest  triumph,  next 
to  Hylton.  Radio  listeners  and  studio 
audiences  thoroughly  appreciated  his 
unusual  gifts,  and  in  Chicago,  society — 
with  a  capital  5" — went  wild  over  him, 
delighting  in  his  remarkable  playing  and 
his  clever  musical  impressions  of  people 
he  had  met. 

Alec  is  a  slim,  dark-haired  boy  with 
fine  features  and  a  quiet  manner,  seem- 
ing very  young  for  his  twenty-five  years 
and  entirely  unsophisticated,  unspoiled  by 
his  achievements.  Blind  since  birth,  he 
was  a  musical  prodigy  and  had  a  com- 
position of  his  own  published  when  he 
was  four  years  old.  He  was  born  in 
Cardiff,  Wales,  and  studied  at  Worcester 
College  and  at  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music.  He  has  several  degrees  and  has 
won  many  prizes.  He  plays  classical 
music  beautifully  and  improvises  charm- 
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When  castles  in  Spain 

Come  crashing  down, 
There's  one  way  to  soften 

Fortune's  Frown- 
Buy  Beech-Nut  Gum 

At  stand  or  store  .  .  . 
The  flavor  makes  dreaming 
Worthwhile  once  more! 


*  GUN 


BEECH-NUT  PEPPERMINT  GUM 

. . .  is  so  good  it'sthemostpopular  flavor 
of  any  gum  sold  in  the  United  States. 


BEECH-NUT  PEPSIN  GUM  .  .  . 
candy  coating  protects  a  pleasing 
flavor  .  .  .  and,  as  you  probably 
know,  pepsin  aids  digestion  after 
a  hearty  meal. 


BEECH-NUT  SPEARMINT 
especially  for  those  who  like  a  distinctive 
flavor.  A  Beech-Nut  Quality  product. 


BEECHIES  .  .  .  another  really 
fine  Peppermint  Gum— sealed  in 
candy  coating.  Like  Gum  and 
Candy  in  one. 


ORALGENE— Its  firmer 
texture  gives  much  needed 
mouth  exercise  .  .  .  and  its 
dehydrated  milk  of  magnesia 
helps  neutralize  mouth  acidity. 
Each  piece  individually  wrapped. 
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EvEN  the  most  beautiful  eyes  need  regular 
care.  Well  tended  eyebrows  are  essential .. . 
and  for  this  you  need  good  tweezers  HENCO 
Tweezers  are  specially  designed  ^or  plucking, 
thinning  and  training  .  ..They  nave  platform 
points,  corrugated  inside,  to  assure  positive 
grip  without  cutting  the  hair,  and  finger  rest 
grip  on  handles.  Each  one  individually  tested. 
Keep  a  pair  of  HENCO  Tweezers  on  your 
dressing  table.  Use  them 


Ask  for  HENCO  Tweezers  . .  Nail  Files  . . 
Manicure  Scissors.. at  drug  and  5  &  10c  stores. 


CHARLOTTE  HENRY 


Appearing  in  Republic  Productions 

LOVELY  SKIN 

Hollywood  Face  Powder,  created  for  the  personal 
use  of  leading  stars  of  the  stage  and  screen,  con- 
tains an  ingredient  that  imparts  soft,  lustrous 
beauty  to  the  complexion.  This  marvelous  face 
powder  covers  the  skin  with  a  thin,  even  and  flaw- 
less film  of  beauty  so  unlike  old  fashioned  powder 
which  gives  that  'made  up"  look. 

HOLLYWOOD  MASK  WE? 


HOLLYWOOD  MASK,  INC.  FREE! 

105  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  111.            I  I 

Please  send  me  liberal  box  of  Hollywood  Face  j 

Powder  and  Free  Powder  Scoop.  I  enclose  10c  to  | 
help  cover  packaging  and  mailing. 

Name   —   I 

Address   j 

City  Slate   '| 

Chick  your  shade    Q  Brunette  □  Naturclle   □  Sun-Tan  j 

□  Peach      □  Creole      □  Blanche  | 

Hollywood  Mask  Face  Powder  at  5  and  10c  ! 

Stores,  Drug  and  Department  Stores  j 
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ingly.  The  touch  of  Jack  Hylton's  baton 
on  his  shoulder  is  the  signal  for  a  breath- 
taking performance,  whether  you  are  in 
the  studio  watching  or  listening  over  the 
air.  He  is  one  of  Hylton's  discoveries  and 
does  his  part  to  give  variety  and  interest 
to  a  program  that  is  far  above  the 
ordinary  in  this  respect. 

Music  is  his  world  and  he  loves  it,  but 
his  perceptions  are  more  acute  than  those 
of  most  people  and  he  has  a  quick  insight 
into  and  understanding  of  those  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  that,  to  seeing 
people,  used  to  superficial  judgments, 
seems  almost  magical.  Some  find  it  dis- 
concerting to  have  him  after  a  brief  con- 
versation, say :  "This  is  you,"  and  run- 
ning his  fingers  lightly  over  the  keyboard, 
translate  their  personality  into  song!  One 
of  the  most  amusing  of  his  musical  im- 
pressions introduced  over  the  air  is  his 
impersonation  of  Boake  Carter,  to  the  tune 
of  Goody  Goody.    It  is  a  little  gem. 

Alec,  however,  is  in  many  ways  just 
like  any  normal  young  man,  eager  for  ad- 
venture, meeting  a  new  country  and  a  new 
people  with  enthusiasm  and  ready  for 
any  excitement.  One  of  his  greatest  thrills 
recently  was  an  airplane  flight.  It  left 
him  quaking  with  nervous  excitement  but 
thrilled,  ecstatic  over  a  new  sensation. 

Others  featured  on  Hylton's  program 
this  spring  were  Magda  Neeld,  a  pretty 
Australian  with  a  lovely  soprano  voice. 
Irish  Peggy  O'Dell.  and  the  Merry  Macs. 
a  local  harmony  team. 

In  his  own  country,  Hylton's  revue  in- 
cluded such  well  known  American  per- 
formers as  Sophie  Tucker,  the  Mills 
Brothers,  Duke  Ellington  and  Louis  Arm- 
strong. (The  two  latter  he  introduced  to 
European  audiences).  Bea  Lillie  is  among 
the  famous  who  have  appeared  on  the 
same  bill,  and  Maurice  Chevalier  is  one 
of  his  best  friends. 

The  end  of  his  first  season  here  found 
him  looking  forward  to  his  return  to 
this  country  in  September  as  eagerly  as 
to  the  few  weeks  to  be  spent  back  home. 

"I  know  now  what  you  people  want," 
he  said  enthusiastically,  "and  so  I  know 
what  sort  of  performers  to  sign  up  while 
I  am  in  England.  Some  of  those  with  me 
now  will  return,  of  course — Pat  and  Alec, 
no  doubt — but  of  course  a  feature  of  the 
revue  is  variety,  change,  fresh  entertain- 
ment. And  it  is  easier  to  frame  a  pro- 
gram over  there — for  me,  that  is." 

Knowing  that  he  knew  and  played  the 
best  music,  I  asked  him  if  he  wxre  satis- 
fied with  his  career  or  if  perhaps  he  had 
a  secret  ambition  to  conduct  symphonies. 

He  smiled,  shook  his  head.  "This  is 
exactly  what  I  want.  I  like  both  kinds  of 
music — there  is  room  for  both,  even  on  one 
program.  I  often  mix  them.  It  is  enter- 
tainment that  is  the  test,  isn't  it?  I 
want  to  give  the  most  people  what  they 
like  the  best !  In  England,  we  play  more 
'hot'  music — swing  music,  Negro  music, 
whatever  you  call  it — because  there  are 
no  commercial  programs,  no  restrictions 
and  we  play  what  we  want.  But  of  course 
you  can  get  too  much  of  that.  It  has  to 
be  spotted  right  on  the  program." 

"And  when  you  play  yourself — do  you 
play  jazz?" 

"I  don't  play  much  nowadays — or  com- 
pose, or  even  orchestrate.  I  used  to  do 
all  that — I  was  the  first,  I  think,  to 
orchestrate  music  for  a  dance  band,  but 
nowadays  the  planning  and  supervision  of 


my  revue  takes  all  my  time.  I  have  two 
splendid  arrangers — Billy  Ternent  and 
Melle  Weersma.  .  . 

"But  you  were  asking  about  the  kind 
of  music.  In  1922,  I  toured  with  the 
Russian  ballet.  I've  made  the  Rachmani- 
noff Prelude  for  the  gramophone.  I've 
played  Wagner,  Chopin,  Tschaikowski, 
Debussy — but  of  course  it  is  jazz  that  is 
associated  with  my  name." 

It  was  Johannes  Strauss,  grand-nephew 
of  the  great  composer,  who  said  to  the 
English  press :  "Jazz  music  is  a  drug — 
but  your  Jack  Hylton  and  his  music  be- 
long to  a  different  category.  He  has 
come  to  stay,  with  his  clever  symphonic 
syncopation.  There  is  room  for  both  his 
kind  and  for  mine,  in  the  graceful  classic 
tradition." 

And  Igor  Stravinsky,  the  famous  Rus- 
sian composer,  was  so  delighted  with  Hyl- 
ton's style  that  he  wrote  a  special  com- 
position for  Europe's  Jazz  King  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  appearance  at  the 
revered  Paris  Opera  House. 

"Joseph  Holbrooke  is  one  of  the  few 
English  composers  who  has  dared  to  in- 
corporate jazz  technique  in  his  serious 
music,"  Hylton  commented.  "Eric  Coates 
wrote  a  jazz  suite  called  'The  Three  Bears' 
for  me,  but  the  highbrows  were  profoundly 
shocked.  It  is  different  over  here — 
people  recognized  its  value  sooner.  Noted 
composers  have  written  music  for  Paul 
Whiteman,  George  Gershwin's  genius  has 
been  recognized  and  Ferde  Grofe  wrote 
a  jazz  symphony  for  the  opening  of  Radio 
City.  Germany  appreciates  it,  Paris  even 
more  so — I  gave  five  concerts  at  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts.  Jazz,  in  my  opinion,  is 
not  something  to  make  excuses  for,  but 
a  highly  developed  art,  demanding  the 
best  from  its  exponents. 

"My  boys  are  chosen  carefully  with  this 
in  mind.  They  must  have  personality,  sin- 
cerity, as  well  as  instrumental  ability. 
And  they  must  not  be  afraid  to  work  and 
work  hard.  I  expect  a  lot  from  them  and 
I  expect  loyalty,  too — and  give  it  in  re- 
turn !" 

His  American  band  has  learned  that 
and  they  like  him  for  it.  They  know 
where  they  stand  and  that,  if  he  drives 
them  hard,  he  never  will  fail  to  reward 
them,  and  publicly,  with  sincere  praise. 
He  trains  them  to  function  perfectly,  with 
or  without  him,  so  that  he  can  wander 
away  from  the  stand  or  an  assistant  di- 
rector take  his  place  and  the  troupe  carry 
on  with  undiminished  fervor.  And  he  is 
intensely  interested  in  them  individually, 
treating  them  all  as  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

These  boys  have  not  been  faced  with 
the  problems  that  confront  their  English 
cousins — they  have  not  had  to  make  fre- 
quent Channel  crossings  and  airplane 
flights  and  travel  through  five  or  six 
countries  in  as  many  days!  But  they 
did  have  a  taste  of  touring,  of  one  night 
stands  and  a  week  here,  a  week  there,  and 
Hylton  was  pleased  to  find  them  as  ready 
to  pack  up  and  go  as  his  English  boys. 
And  he  was  justifiably  proud  of  the  fact 
that  the  house  record  was  broken  in  Mil- 
waukee, that  Detroit  impatiently  de- 
manded a  return  engagement. 

When  I  talked  to  him,  they  were  in  the 
confusion  of  packing  and  leaving  for  De- 
troit again  and  were  anticipating  their 
engagement  in  Washington  and  in  Toronto 
with  especial  pleasure.    And  some  of  the 
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troupe  were  wishing  they  could  go  to  Eng- 
land. And  some  of  the  entertainers  were 
admitting  to  pangs  of  homesickness.  .  . 

"You  are  not  allowing  yourself  much 
time  at  home — what  do  you  plan  to  do 
there?"  I  queried. 

"Perhaps  play  at  the  Palladium,  if  we 
have  time — we  broke  all  records  there 
with  Life  Begins  at  Oxford  Circus,"  he 
replied.  "Perhaps  make  a  second  picture 
— I  am  under  contract  with  the  same 
company  that  made  She  Shall  Have 
Music — " 

That  was  Jack  Hylton's  first  picture, 
made  just  before  he  sailed  for  America 
last  fall.  From  it  he  took  the  theme  song 
that  has  become  familiar  to  you  on  the 
Realsilk  program,  and  The  Band  That 
Jack  Built. 

Jack  Hylton  is  not  a  man  whom  one 
can  know  easily.  His  manner  is  friendly, 
charming,  but  there  is  a  wall  of  reserve 
that  excludes  the  stranger.  We  see  the 
musician,  the  showman  in  action,  we  meet 
him  behind  the  scenes,  fire  questions  at 
him,  are  answered  courteously  and  know 
him  for  a  man  of  wide  experience,  of  abil- 
ity, of  humor. 

We  go  back  a  little  in  his  personal 
history  and  the  picture  becomes  a  little 
fuller,  more  rounded.  Back  to  a  little 
boy  in  a  small  English  village,  a  little 
boy  who  early  learned  to  play  the  piano, 
but  who  did  not  like  it  very  much.  But 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  comedian  and 
perhaps  already  dreamed  of  a  stage  career 
for  his  son,  exerted  his  parental  authority 
in  traditional  fashion.  Beginning  thus 
under  pressure,  the  boy  woke  up  one  day 
to  the  realization  that  he  liked  it. 

His   earlv   career   was   varied.  From 


playing  the  tinny  piano  in  the  bar  of  his 
father's  hotel  and  singing  in  a  church 
choir,  he  became  the  Singing  Mill  Boy,  in 
clogs  and  mill  clothes — and,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seven,  he  traveled  with  a  troupe 
in  North  Wales.  At  fourteen,  on  a  hol- 
iday, he  hung  around  a  small  time  con- 
cert troupe,  learned  that  their  pianist  was 
leaving,  asked  for  the  job — and  got  it !  At 
sixteen,  he  was  conducting  his  own  band, 
touring  the  provinces. 

The  war  interrupted  his  career,  but  he 
passes  lightly  over  the  years  he  served  his 
country. 

"When  the  Armistice  came  I  was  on 
leave  in  London  and  so  I  stayed  on — " 

And  there  he  took  up  his  career  almost 
where  he  laid  it  down  so  that,  looking 
backward,  the  war  years  seem  to  have  had 
no  particular  influence.  In  1921,  he 
formed  the  band  which  was  to  make  him 
famous  and  each  year  has  seen  it  grow 
in  size  and  popularity.  When  he  left  for 
the  United  States,  his  organization 
boasted  the  largest  personnel  of  any  dance 
band  and  his  fame  had  reached  the  far 
corners  of  the  world. 

The  emperor  of  Annam,  for  instance, 
one  Bao  Dai  by  name,  wrote  to  Hylton 
and  asked  him  how  to  form  a  similar 
band,  with  native  talent !  Hylton  wrote 
careful  instructions,  even  suggesting  pieces 
to  be  played.  A  unique  correspondence 
school  and  undoubtedly  with  unique  re- 
sults ! 

As  to  hobbies  and  sports,  he  is  an  ardent 
golfer,  likes  tennis  and  Rugby,  enjoys  a 
good  American  baseball  game  and  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  a  racing  stable  at  home. 
One  horse,  his  especial  pride  and  joy,  has 


practically  paid  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
stable. 

He  is,  in  addition,  a  good  business  man 
and  has  found  time  to  identify  himself 
with  several  concerns.  Nowadays,  how- 
ever, he  does  not  take  an  active  part,  for 
lack  of  time. 

But  with  all  this:  "I  am  a  very  domes- 
tic person,"  he  declared,  "I  like  quiet  eve- 
nings at  home.  I  have  a  home  in  London 
and  one  on  the  coast — my  mother  and 
father  are  both  living  and  I  have  many 
relatives — " 

"And  all  these  teas,  night  clubs  and 
what  not — do  you  enjoy  them?" 

"Oh,  yes,  a  few,  now  and  then.  I  like 
to  meet  people.  But  not  too  much  of  it, 
you  know — I  haven't  been  in  four  night 
clubs  since  I  came  to  America." 

He  was  looking  forward  eagerly  at  this 
time  to  a  trip  home  on  the  Hindenburg, 
partly  to  save  time  but  even  more  for 
the  thrill  of  it.  (He  never  takes  a  train 
or  boat  when  flying  is  possible.)  I  re- 
minded him  that  the  Zep  had  been  badly 
buffeted  by  winds  on  a  recent  trip. 

He  looked  concerned,  then  laughed. 
"July  should  be  better,  shouldn't  it?"  He 
leaned  forward,  rapped  sharply  on  the 
wooden  arm  of  a  chair. 

"Superstitious?"  I  inquired. 

He  grinned,  shrugged.  "No,  not  really. 
I  do  what  I  see  others  do,  sometimes — and 
then  again,  I  ride  in  defiance  of  them  all  I" 

And  rides  high  and  safely  on  the  wings 
of  a  well-earned  success,  I  thought — this 
fellow,  Jack  Hylton  (to  change  but 
slightly  his  signing-off  message  to  his 
radio  audience)  saying  au  rcvoir  and 
wishing  you  all  the  best ! 


Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel  III  says  t  "  Pond's 
Vanishing  Cream  removes  little  roughnesses  at 
once  .  .  .  keeps  my  skin  soft  and  white." 


NOSE  AND  CHIN  GET  'ffiakfi 

Melt  Rough  Places  Smooth 


ONE  DAY  your  nose  is  flaky  —  powder 
won't  "stick"!  Next  day,  your  chin  . . . 
Often,  after  a  day  in  the  sun,  your  whole 
face  scuffs  up  with  flaky  bits. 

Do  you  know  what  they  are? — Dead  skin 
cells! 

They  cling  stubbornly,  show  up  terribly 
— even  under  make-up. 

But  you  can  melt  them  away  easily — with 
a  keratolytic  cream  (Vanishing  Cream).  A 
distinguished  dermatologist  explains: 

Young  Skin  Appears 

"^  hen  the  dried-out  cells  on  surface  skin 
are  melted  away  with  a  keratolytic  cream 
(Vanishing  Cream),  the  underlying  cells 
come  into  view.  These  cells  are  young  and 


supple.  They  immediately  give  the  skin  a 
smooth,  fresh  appearance.  Coloring  is  im- 
proved, texture  finer. 

"Vanishing  Cream,  regularly  applied, 
keeps  the  skin  in  a  constantly  softened  con- 
dition." 

A  keratolytic  cream,  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream  smooths  your  skin  just  that  quickly! 
It  melts  flaky  particles  right  away.  Puts  an 
end  to  powder  trouble.    Use  it  regularly 


Outer  Skin 


to  keep  your  skin  silken -soft  at  all  times. 
For  a  smooth  make-up— Before  powder- 
ing, soften  your  skin  with  Pond's  Vanishing 
Cream.  Now  your  skin  is  smooth  all  over — 
even  your  nose  and  chin.  Make-up  spreads 
evenly,  clings. 

Overnight  for  lasting  softness— Follow 
your  nightly  cleansing  with  Pond's  Vanish- 
ing Cream.  Face,  neck,  hands,  elbows.  It 
isn't  greasy.  You  go  to  bed  looking  lovely 
.  .  .  Next  morning  your  skin  has  won  extra 
softness! 


8 -Piece      POND'S;DePt.  J138,Clinton,Conn. 

Rush  8-piece  package  containing  spe- 
PdCkflCie    c'a'         °f  Pond's  Vanishing  Cream, 
5*        generous  samples  of  2  other  Pond's 
Creams  and  5  different  shades  of  Pond's  Face  Powder. 
I  enclose  101  for  postage  and  packing. 


Melt  them  off — for  smoothness! 


(magnified)  At  top 
you  see  surface  cells 
dried  out  into  flaky 
bits  that  feel  rough, 
"catch"  powder. 


Name. 


Street- 


City. 


.  State_ 


Copyright,  1986,  Pond's  Extract  Company 
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Don't  try  to  hide  toilet  odors  with  6melly 
disinfectants.  Here  is  a  scientific  prepara- 
tion— made  especially  to  clean  toilets.  Sani- 
Flush  removes  stains  and  discolorations 
without  scrubbing  and  scouring.  Sani -Flush 
purifies  the  unseen  trap  where  dangers  lurk. 
It  puts  an  end  to  the  cause  of  odors  and 
insanitation. 

Just  sprinkle  a  little  Sani-Flush  in  the  bowl. 
(Follow  directions  on  the  can.)  Flush  the 
toilet.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  It's  simple. 
Sure.  Harmless.  Sani-Flush  is  also  effective 
for  cleaning  automobile  radiators  (directions 
on  can).  Sold  by  grocery,  drug,  hardware, 
and  five-and -ten -cent  stores — 25  and  10 
cent  sizes.  The  Hygienic  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  ^sSs^hTsft 
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COLOR  yourHAIR  ;hree^ 


Shampoo  and  color  yourhairat  the  sametime. 
any  shade  with  SHAMPO-KOLOR.  Can't  fade: 
colors  roots,  leaves  hair  soft,  natural;  permits' 
perm.  wave.  Free  Book.  Monsieur  Valllgny,  Opt  39-A.254  W.  31  St..  N.Y. 


PULVEX  Flea  Powder  both 
kills  all  the  fleas  on  your  dog 
or  cat  and  prevents  rcinfes- 
tation  for  days!  Pulvex-lng 
only  twice  a  month  insures 
against  fleas  that  not  only 
torment  your  pet  but  may 
cause  him  to  become  infested 
with  tape  worms.  Harmless 
to  pets.  It  is  non-irritating. 
Backed  by  93  years'  experi- 
ence. Sold  on  money-back 
guarantee.  At  drug,  depart- 
ment and  pet  stores.  In 
the  shaker  top  can,  at  50c. 
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PULVEX 

FLEA  POWDER 


THE  HUMAN  SIDE  OF 
EDWIN  C.  HILL 


(Continued  from  page  39) 


problem  of  what  part  pure  chance  plays 
in  human  advancement ;  the  unexpected, 
the  unanticipated  turns  of  the  wheel.  The 
experience  of  a  good  many  years  in  active 
newspaper  work  and  in  the  most  arrest- 
ing occupation  in  the  world — the  obser- 
vation of  the  human  comedy — has  con- 
vinced me,  at  least,  that  chance,  luck — 
call  it  what  you  will — is  of  all  the  forces 
in  human  life,  the  phenomenon  that  makes 
or  breaks  human  beings." 

We  closed  our  eyes  for  a  moment.  The 
rich  tones  and  the  dramatic  story  value 
in  that  familiar  voice  of  our  favorite 
broadcaster  made  it  seem  as  though  we 
had  turned  the  knob  of  a  convenient 
radio.  Or,  rather,  as  if  he  had  faced  the 
microphone  and  turned  on  himself. 

"I  don't  say  that  ambition,  energy,  in- 
tegrity and  education  don't  play  a  tre- 
mendous part  in  the  scheme  of  things  on 
this  old  earth  of  ours.  But  the  operations 
of  chance  are  so  impressive — there  are  so 
many  trivial  and  tremendous  examples  of 
its  working  for  good  or  for  ill  as  to  leave 
no  other  conclusion  possible. 

"A  most  famous  example  in  support 
of  the  conviction  is  Napoleon  at  Water- 
loo. At  the  turning  point  of  Waterloo, 
Napoleon  delivered  his  final  and  tre- 
mendous thrust — the  charge  of  his  Cuir- 
assiers. The  charge  broke  and  was  de- 
stroyed when  hundreds  of  men  and  horses 
suddenly  disappeared  in  the  sunken  road 
that  the  Emperor's  scouts  failed  to  detect 
between  his  cavalry  and  the  main  force  of 
Wellington's  British  army.  This  incident 
changed  the  map  of  Europe,  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  has  affected  us  Ameri- 
cans down  to  this  very  day  and  hour. 
Chance !  Luck !  Twisting  our  lives  into 
patterns  undreamed  of. 

"Character  and  ability  count  in  this 
world,  but  so  does  luck.  Who  can  doubt 
it?  I,  myself,  have  had  an  example  of  its 
fateful  pranks.  A  few  years  ago,  in  1931,  I 
was  vacationing  in  the  Maine  woods.  I 
had  been  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Sun  for  many  years.  Not  a  journalist,  if 
you  please,  but  a  reporter.  My  only 
thought  and  ambition  was  to  continue  in 
active  newspaper  work.  And  while  I  was 
trekking  the  woodland  trails  and  casting 
for  trout,  it  happened  that  down  in  New 
York  a  famous  publication  was  seeking  a 
change  of  radio  representatives.  Many 
possibilities  were  being  auditioned.  I,  cer- 
tainly, never  had  thought  of  making  an 
audition.  But  it  happened  that  a  young 
man  on  the  publicity  staff  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  was  a  friend  who 
remembered  that,  in  his  cub  reporter  days, 
I  had  more  or  less  taken  him  under  my 
wing,  had  taught  him  the  ropes  and  helped 
him  to  iMjlish  off  his  stories.  Impulsively 
he  said  to  the  Columbia  publicity  head: 
"Why  don't  you  send  for  Ed  Hill?  He 
has  a  world  of  newspaper  experience  and 
he  has  a  good  voice."  And  the  next  day 
I  received  a  telegram  away  up  in  the 
woods,  calling  me  to  an  audition  of  a 
sample  news  broadcast  for  the  publication 


I  am  speaking  of. 

"I  did  not  win  that  contest,  but  by  mere 
chance,  an  executive  of  a  big  advertising 
agency  was  present  at  the  audition.  He 
had  not  expected  to  be  there.  But  he 
heard  my  sample  news  talk,  liked  it,  sent 
for  me  the  next  day  and  the  result  was 
that  I  found  myself  in  radio — a  field  of 
activity  of  which  I  never  had  dreamed." 

He  paused.  We  felt  as  though  the 
radio  suddenly  had  been  turned  off  and 
we  half  expected  to  hear  the  studio  gong 
or  chimes  announcing  the  split-second  and 
a  voice  calling:  "This  is  Edwin  C.  Hill 
telling  us  of  The  Human  Side  of  the 
Ncivs,  signing  off.  .  .  "  It  was  all  so 
glamorously  realistic  of  the  familiar 
broadcast.  It  took  a  half  a  minute  for 
the  illusion  to  fade,  to  realize  that  we  still 
were  sitting  in  a  cosy  little  office  half  way 
up  in  the  sky,  with  a  man  who  still  was 
a  stranger  to  us  when  he  ceased  to  speak, 
tapping  his  fingers  nervously  on  the  desk. 

It  was  hard  to  say :  "But,  really,  Mr. 
Hill,  you  haven't  told  us  a  thing  we  want 
to  know,  or  revealed  to  us  the  human  side 
of  Edwin  C.  Hill.  .  ."  He  was  running 
true  to  type,  exactly  as  an  old  reporter 
had  told  us :  "He  will  do  everything  but 
crawl  under  a  bed  when  he  is  approached 
for  his  own  story,  but  can't  he  tell  won- 
derful yarns  about  other  interesting  peo- 
ple!  Boy!" 

There  was  something  wrong  some- 
where and  we  fancied  we  knew  just  where. 
The  environment  was  wrong.  As  long  as 
we  stayed  here,  he  would  remain  Edwin 
C.  Hill,  the  man  behind  the  microphone. 
We  knew  of  a  little  coffee  house  just  off 
Broadway  that  every  news  reporter  above 
Forty-second  Street  loves.  People  just 
had  to  be  human  there.  .  .  . 

We  hadn't  been  sitting  there  five  min- 
utes before  it  was  easy  to  see  that  while 
radio  had  gained  one  of  its  grandest  com- 
mentators, the  press  had  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  reporters.  We  could  see  that  the 
recollection  of  his  newspaper  days  was  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  We  got  down  to 
realities  when  we  left  the  radio  com- 
mentator up  there  in  his  airy  castle. 

"This  place  reminds  me,"  he  said,  look- 
ing around,  animated,  now  reliving  the  life 
exactly  as  he  tells  about  it  over  the  air; 
"of  a  small,  dirty  cafe  in  Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras.  Two  men  sat  drinking,  en- 
gaged in  animated  conversation.  One  was 
Ed  Hill,  myself,  reporter;  the  other  was 
Lee  Christmas,  that  most  amazing  rag- 
amuffin and  vagabond,  drunkard,  adven- 
turer. Next  day  he  took  me  in  my  white 
linens  into  battle  and  we  captured  an 
army !  And  it  was  in  New  Orleans  that 
I  found  him,  years  later,  in  an  infirmary, 
dying,  calling  for  whiskey  and  raving  that 
he  would  win  yet  another  fortune — in  oil 
— in  Guatemala !  You  see,  he  gave  me  my 
chance,  for  I  always  wanted  to  be  a  sol- 
dier of  fortune — even  if  only  for  a  day." 

"But  going  way  back — what  did  you 
really  want  to  be — as  a  boy?" 

"As  a  boy?  Well,  I'm  afraid  they  had 
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me  picked  for  teaching  school.  My  little 
map  was  surrounded  by  teachers !  My 
father  was  a  schoolmaster  and  my  mother 
had  been  a  school-teacher,  in  our  little 
town  of  4,000  souls,  Aurora,  Indiana.  The 
idea  did  a  whole  lot  for  my  vocabulary, 
but  I  had  other  ideas.  I  always  wanted 
to  be  a  newspaper  man."  Those  erst- 
while sad  eyes  were  beaming  now.  This 
was  Ed  Hill,  himself!  "I  don't  think  I 
can  look  back  and  say  that  I  distinguished 
myself  in  a  single  thing  during  all  my  form- 
ative years.  Maybe  that's  a  record. 
High  school  in  Aurora  and  then  college, 
where  I  majored  in  English  first  and  be- 
came a  lucky  victim  of  chance — "  (but  he 
wasn't  talking  about  Chance  clear  above 
our  heads,  as  he  had  upstairs  in  the 
radio  laboratory).  "We  had  a  professor 
who  illustrated  his  lectures  from  the 
pages  of  the  Neil'  York  Sun.  Well,  I 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  join  the 
staff  of  the  Sun  just  as  soon  as  I  could 
get  through  college.  It  was  not  hard  to 
see  that  I  was  a  small-town  brash  youth. 
I  went  to  New  York  by  way  of  reportorial 
jobs  in  Indianapolis,  Fort  Wayne  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Without  even  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, I  barged  into  the  editorial  office 
and  faced  the  editor  of  the  Sun  one  day. 
To  crash  the  gates  of  the  Sun  in  those 
days  was  equivalent  to  breaking  into  Par- 
adise. The  city  editor  never  got  over  it. 
I  was  given  an  assignment  and  managed 
to  stick  around  for  twenty-two  years. 
That's  what  Chance  did  for  me  then. 

"The  most  human  experience?  Oh, 
they've  all  been  human.  .  .  For  example, 
I  shall  never  forget  Ivar  Krueger's  eyes 
— he  was  the  Match  King  from  Sweden, 
whose  billion-dollar  schemes  nearly  blew 
up  the  economic  world.  The  look  in  his 
eyes  as  we  sat  together  looking  from  a 
window  in  a  downtown  hotel  facing 
Gramercy  Park,  as  though  trying  to  pierce 
the  haze  that  had  settled  over  Manhattan 
and  see  the  ruinous  end  of  it  all.  'Mr. 
Hill,'  he  said  at  length,  'I  believe  in  three 
things:  First ,  silence ;  second,  more  silence; 
and  third,  still  more  silence.'  His  silence 
made  the  whole  financial  world  rock! 

"Then  I  met  a  real  Cinderella  once.  I 
had  taken  leave  of  absence  of  my  chosen 
profession  of  the  press  to  go  abroad  for 
a  motion  picture  concern  and  bring  home 
a  new  kind  of  beauty  for  the  screen.  It 
was  in  Italy  and  I  had  dismissed  a  whole 
day's  crop  of  girls,  when  I  happened  to 
notice  that  another  girl  still  sat  in  the 
corner,  hands  folded,  eyes  downcast.  I 
was  struck  with  her  beauty  and  something 
more  that  touched  my  heart.  She  had  the 
vital  spark  of  a  radiant  personality.  She 
was  not  a  contestant,  she  said.  She  did 
not  believe  herself  beautiful  enough  for 
that.  She  had  come  to  speak  for  her 
younger  sister  whom  I  had  just  rejected. 
In  spite  of  her  shabby  frock,  she  sparkled 
like  a  diamond.  I  brought  her  home.  That 
girl  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
Maria  Alba  and  played  with  Douglas 
Fairbanks  in  his  last  picture. 

"I  wonder,"  he  added  reflectively,  "why 
the  film  magnates  must  go  out  of  America 
to  find  so  many  of  their  beauties?  It  is 
an  extremely  doubtful  theory  that  ro- 
mance, fire  and  passion  are  to  be  found 
exclusively  in  Latin  lands.  In  my  hum- 
ble opinion,  there  are  more  romance  and 
fire  and  vpassion  in  the  American  girls — 
and  more  beauty, '  too  ! — than  among  the 
womankind  of  any  other  country  on  earth. 


"I  don't  know,  really,  whether  any  suc- 
cess I  have  had  is  due  more  to  my  appeal 
to  the  human  side,  or  to  the  appeal  of  the 
human  side  to  me.  I  don't  know."  He 
drummed  on  the  table,  shaking  his  head  as 
though  he  had  just  thought  of  it  for  the 
first  time.  "Certainly,  I  must  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  human  side  of  the  editor  of 
the  Sun,  when  I  trudged  in  out  of  the 
snow  on  the  night  before  Christmas  with 
a  hundred  dollars  in  my  pocket — more 
human  than  useful !  I've  always  written 
about  people  rather  than  places — people 
at  the  height  or  depth  of  human  achieve- 
ment or  failure.  I  had  known  Warden 
Lawes  of  Sing  Sing  for  years  because  I 
had  l>een  going  up  to  the  Big  House.  It 
was  my  'Inside  Story'  as  well  as  his,  that 
we  broadcast  together. 

"Always  the  human  side  and  both  for- 
tune and  misfortune  seemed  to  favor  me. 
Luck  was  with  me  when  I  happened  to 
be  at  the  side  of  my  great  hero — Theo- 
dore Roosevelt — on  the  night  of  his  at- 
tempted assassination  in  Milwaukee.  T. 
R.  had  just  stepped  into  his  open  car  when 
a  crazy-eyed  crank  leaped  from  the  crowd 
and  fired  a  pistol  into  his  breast.  I  re- 
member that  Colonel  Roosevelt  clutched 
his  hand  to  his  breast  and  that  hand  came 
away  red.  The  next  thing  I  remember 
was  when  the  Colonel  walked  out  on  to 
the  platform  of  the  Auditorium  and  faced 
15,000  people  who  sat  in  absolute  silence 
as  if  afraid  to  draw  a  breath.  None  of  us 
knew  whether  the  ex-President  had 
another  hour  to  live !  That  was  one  of 
highest  spots  in  all  my  adventures  in  hu- 
man interest.  Many  years  later,  I  stood 
beside  another  President  Roosevelt  and 
broadcast  his  inauguration  from  the  portico 
of  the  W  hite  House.  Again,  I  sat  be- 
side another  great  man  in  Rome  and  he, 
too,  displayed  his  human  side.  Mussolini ! 
In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  great,  outstand- 
ing figure  in  the  world  today,  except  Mus- 
solini. 

"I  usually  have  a  hunch  in  every  news 
story,  and  I  follow  it.  While  I  believe  in 
Chance,  I  also  carefully  watch  my  step, 
because  I  am  a  storehouse  of  fundamental 
human  weaknesses.  I  throw  spilt  salt 
over  my  left  shoulder.  I  won't  light  a 
third  cigarette  from  one  match.  I  knock- 
wood  according  to  tradition.  I  believe  in 
a  psychic  sense  that  enables  me  to  wake 
up  at  a  given  time  without  aid  of  an 
alarm  clock.  I  always  play  hunches ! 
Hundreds  of  times  they  have  developed 
news  stories  for  me,  won  bets  at  the  race- 
track and  empowered  me  to  form  the 
right  judgment  of  strangers.  I  have  suc- 
ceeded or  erred  always  on  the  human  side. 
My  first  assignment  in  New  York  was  a 
theatre  fire  and  I  got  my  raise  overnight 
by  writing  a  human  story  of  the  terrified 
crowd  filing  out  to  the  music  of  The  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  My  next  important  as- 
signment was  the  Slocum  disaster,  the 
greatest  tragedy  of  the  era.  I  toured  the 
country  with  President  Wilson,  then  bat- 
tling to  his  death  again  the  hostile  senti- 
ment that  had  risen  against  him — and  that 
finally  killed  him. 

"But  I  haven't  told  you  what  I  really 
like  to  do  best — to  fish!  Ever  since  I 
could  walk,  barefoot,  to  the  brook  near 
Aurora.  I've  been  going  fishing.  Trout. 
I  like  to  follow  a  stream.  That's  my  real 
hobby — that  and  my  home.  Who  would  I 
want  to  be,  if  I  was  somebody  else?  '  He 


KEEP  ACTIVE  AND 
ALERT  WITH  CRISP, 

DELICIOUS 
SHREDDED  WHEAT 


ADRIENNE 


MISS  AMES,  TALENTED  HOLLYWOOD  \^ 
STAR,  SAYS,"  SHREDDEO  WHEAT  ^ — -V 
WITH  MILK  AND  FRUIT  CERTAINLY^.  W> 
IS  TOPS  FOR  REAL  FLAVOR  AND  ,M 
NOURISHMENT.*  TRY  CRISP,  GOLDEN 
-BROWN  SHREDDED  WHEAT  TOMORROW 
MORNING  WITH  YOUR  FAVORITE 
FRUITS  OR  BERRIES. 


rRENTWELL  MASON   WHITE,  NEW 
YORK  EDITOR  AND  AUTHOR  SAYS, 
*l  EAT  SHREDDED  WHEAT  BECAUSE 
IT  HELPS   BUILD  EXTRA  ENERGY 
AND  KEEPS  ME  FIT  FOR  ACTIVE, 
BUSY  DAYS." 


AL'ERT 


MRS.  J.CLINTON  SHEPHERD, 
WESTPORT,  CONN,,  MOTHER  OF 
EDWIN  AND  JOY  SAYS,  *  THE 
RIGHT  FOODS  HELP  THEM  STAND 
■  Our  ABOVE  THE  CROWD.  AND  I 
KNOW  SHREDDED  WHEAT  GIVES 
THEM  VITAL  FOOD  ESSENTIALS? 
IT  SUPPLIES  A  NATURAL  BALANCE 
OF  VITAMINS, CARBOHYDRATES. 
PROTEINS  AND  MINERAL  SALTS. 


Ask  for  the  package  showing  the  picture 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  the  red  N.  B.C..  Seal 


Product  of  National  Biscuit  Company 
n3«9bakers  of  Ritz,  Uneeda  Biscuit  and  other 
'fiSfamous  varieties! 
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^etnct/e  your 

corns 


QUICKLY,  SAFELY  and  EASILY! 


Feet  are  easily  infected.  So  don't 
accept  any  treatment  unless  you 
know  it  is  medically  safe.  Above 
all  don't  cut  your  corns  or  cal- 
louses or  use  caustic  liquids  or 
harsh  plasters.  Be  safe  and  sure, 
remove  them  with  Dr.  Scholl's 
Zino-pads  and  the  separate 
Medicated  Disks,  included  in 
every  box.  Pain  is  instantly  re- 
lieved and  in  a  short  time  your 
corns  or  callouses  lift  right  out! 
These  soothing,  healing  pads 
stop  nagging  shoe  pressure; 
prevent  sore  toes  and  blisters. 
Made  in  sizes  for  Corns,  Cal- 
louses, Bunions  and  Soft  Corns 
between  toes.  Sold  everywhere. 


DrScholls 

Zino-pads 


_  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  and  C.  P.  A.'s  earn  $3,000  to  $15  000  a  year. 
Thousands  of  firms  need  them.  Only  14,000  Certified  Public  Account- 
ants in  the  U.S.  We  train  you  thoroly  at  home  in  spare  time  for  C.  P.  A. 
examinations  or  executive  accounting  positions.  Previous  experienco 
unnecessary.  Personal  training  under  supervision  of  staff  of  C.P.A.'b, 
including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of  Accountants.  Writa 
for  free  book.  "Accountancy,  the  Profession  that  Paya." 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.9318H,Chicago 

The  School  That  Has  Trained  Over  1,350  C.  P.  A.'s 


Here's  Margaret  McCrea,  the  lassie 
from  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  whose 
voice  you  hear  on  the  CBS  Your 
Hit  Parade  and  Sweepstakes  pro- 
gram. Margaret  started  out  to  be  a 
school  teacher,  but  after  five  months 
of  it,  changed  her  mind  in  favor  of 
radio. 
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went  right  on  without  pausing  r  "My 
wife's  second  husband!" 

Listening  over  the  radio  to  his  glorious 
voice,  we  had  failed  to  take  into  account 
the  ingredients  that  must  have  gone  into 
the  shaping  of  a  human  being  capable  of 
uttering  such  human  sentiments.  We  shall 
always  think  of  him  as  a  barefoot  Hoosier 
boy  who  loved  to  go  fishing  ever  since 
he  could  walk  and  then  came  to  be — as 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  inscribed  his 
picture    hanging    in   the   office   upstairs : 


"Edwin  C.  Hill,  of  my  Unofficial  Cabinel, 
from  his  friend,  Theodore  Roosevelt." 
Finally,  giving  his  mute  lines  of  type  a 
living  reality  with  an  eloquence  equal  to 
the  richness  of  his  experience  and  inspir- 
ation, on  the  radio. 

When  he  shook  our  hand  goodbye,  this 
time  it  was  warm  with  the  throbbing  heart 
of  the  world  in  which  he  had  taken  such 
a  human  part.  We  had  been  communing 
for  the  past  half  hour  with  the  real  Ed 
Hill,  originally  from  Aurora,  Indiana. 


KEEP  YOUNG  AND  BEAUTIFUL 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


for  Application,  an  old-fogey  word,  it  is 
true  (sounds  a  little  like  Papa  Barbour), 
but  still  a  good  one.  Oftentimes  mothers 
are  indulgent,  yes,  even  lazy,  where  the 
beauty-grooming  of  impatient  young 
daughters  is  concerned.  Yet  it  is  the 
everyday  application  of  these  things  that 
lays  the  foundation  for  the  future.  Tooth- 
brushing  is  a  habit  pretty  thoroughly  in- 
grained in  home  teaching.  But  hairbrush- 
ing  is  sort  of  "slid  over,"  and  sometimes 
shampoos  are,  too.  In  the  beauty  alpha- 
bet, B  should  stand  for  Brushing,  and  C 
for  Cleanliness. 

Of  course  small  daughters  have  a  way 
of  fussing  over  having  tangly  hair  brushed 
and  they  sometimes  show  a  none-too-fond 
attitude  toward  soap  and  water.  But  pride 
in  self  is  the  best  wedge  for  overcoming 
these  obstacles.  For  shampoos,  one  every 
two  weeks  is  not  too  often.  Young  scalps 
must  be  kept  clean  and  healthy.  I  know- 
just  the  shampoo  to  recommend  for  ten- 
der young  heads ;  it  keeps  the  scalp  hygien- 
ically  clean,  the  hair  soft  and  shining.  It 
is  soluble  in  hard  or  soft  water,  so  you 
never  have  to  worry  about  any  sticky  resi- 
due being  left  in  silky  hair.  Gold  medals 
have  been  awarded  it ;  mothers  swear  by 
it  and  you'll  want  the  name  of  it. 

And  you  want  your  daughter  to  have 
curly  hair,  too?  Well,  you  can't  make 
straight  hair  into  the  curly  top  of  a  Joan 
Barbour  or  Joan  Wilson  (aren't  they  ador- 
able?), but  you  can  encourage  curliness 
in  hair  that  has  any  tendency  toward  natu- 
ral waviness.  Finger-waving  and  finger- 
curling  the  hair  while  it  is  still  damp  after 
a  shampoo  is  one  way ;  brushing  the  hair 
and  making  brush  curls  is  another ;  and 
yet  another  is  "doing  up"  the  hair  in  the 
coil  or  rubber  type  curlers  which  are  even 
comfortable  for  little  heads  to  sleep  on. 

When  little  curly  top  has  become  a 
very  grown-up  young  person,  maybe  she 
gets  a  new  dressing-table  for  her  birth- 
day. I  am  often  asked  what  cosmetics 
young  girls  of  the  'teen  age  should  use. 
Well,  first  of  all,  they  should  concentrate 
on  soap  and  water,  not  on  creams.  Cos- 
metics for  a  young  girl's  dressing-table 
should  include  a  good  light  powder,  a  hand 
lotion  and  a  creamy  lipstick,  natural  or 
colorless  in  shade.  There  is  one  famous 
lipstick  which  will  satisfy  both  mother's 
anxiety  to  have  her  daughter  "look  nat- 
ural," and  her  daughter's  desire  to  use 
lipstick,  like  the  rest  of  the  kids.  I'm  all 
in  favor  of  daughter  using  lipstick,  "if  the 
other  kids  do  it."  Don't  fuss  too  much  if 
daughter  gets  a  spell  of  imagining  her- 


self to  be  a  Greta  Garbo,  and  applies  her 
make-up  accordingly.  She  will  come  out 
of  it  and  an  understanding  attitude  may 
help  her  more  quickly  to  decide  to  become 
a  winsome  Janet  Gaynor  instead. 

Adolescent  acne  should  be  treated  at 
once ;  don't  let  your  daughter  suffer — 
take  her  to  a  physician  or  skin  specialist 
for  a  diagnosis.  Certain  rules  for  hygiene, 
cleanliness  and  diet  are  always  helpful ; 
these  are  covered  in  my  acne  bulletin  which 
I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to  send  you. 

There  is  grand  opportunity  for  com- 
panionship between  mothers  and  their 
'teen-age  daughters.  And  one  thing  that 
mothers  should  understand  is  that  their 
daughters  want  to  be  proud  of  them ; 
mothers  who  are  young  and  pretty  and 
smart  are  a  source  of  great  pride.  Keep- 
ing young  with  your  children  is  your 
most  important  responsibility.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  it  isn't  just  a  responsibility 
toward  your  children,  but  also  toward  your- 
self and  your  husband.  Young  mothers 
often  make  the  mistake  of  getting  mother- 
complexes  ;  they  let  themselves  go.  They 
forget  to  freshen  up  and  put  on  "an  eve- 
ning face"  for  their  husband's  return  from 
the  office  at  night. 

It  is  true  that  some  women  seem  born 
with  the  gift  of  keeping  young.  But  it  is 
a  gift  that  can  be  cultivated,  I  assure  you. 
Lovely  Kathleen  Wilson,  who  plays  the 
part  of  Claudia  Barbour  in  One  Man's 
Family,  has  a  curly-headed  daughter  in 
real  life  as  in  radio  life  and  is  a  shining 
example  of  young  motherhood. 

If  you  are  a  young  mother  of  just-over 
thirty  and  you  have  been  concerned  with 
embroidering  little  Mary's  dresses,  or 
whipping  up  a  perfect  chocolate  souffle, 
more  than  you  have  been  with  keeping  a 
young  face,  a  good  tissue  cream  always  is 
a  good  start  towards  "facing"  in  the  right 
direction.  Stroke  on  the  cream  with 
persuasive  upward  movements  and  let  it 
stay  on  while  you  take  a  luxuriously  long 
warm  bath.  Remove  with  soft  cleaning 
tissues  and  then  whisk  out  your  bottle  of 
skin  tonic — which  you  have  previously 
slipped  into  the  refrigerator — pat  on  the 
ice-cold  freshner  and  you  have  a  face 
pinkly-fresh  for  the  make-up  box. 

If  you  come  in  the  over-thirty,  young- 
mother  classification,  you  will  want  to 
work  out  a  definite  program  for  keeping 
young.  Women  over  thirty  need  to  re- 
vise their  diets ;  to  be  satisfied  with  bal- 
anced rations  of  less  fattening  foods. 
Kxtra  pounds  add  years  to  the  figure. 

Some  women  cat  sensibly  and  vet  find 
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that  fat  nevertheless  will  settle  "in  all  the 
wrong  spots!"  If  you're  in  this  class,  you 
will  want  to  work  out  a  plan  of  exercise. 
Perhaps  you  can  join  the  gym,  or  while 
summer  is  still  here,  go  swimming  with  the 
kids.  You  may  not  need  much  exercise. 
A  long  roll  on  the  floor,  with  hands  high 
above  your  head,  from  one  end  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  may  be  enough  to  mas- 
sage away  ugly  hip  fat.  A  few  minutes 
of  practicing  correct  posture  before  the 
mirror  every  day  and  a  concientious  effort 
to  maintain  that  posture  all  day,  may  be 
enough  to  accomplish  wonders  for  you 
in  the  way  of  a  youthful  carriage.  Even 
some  young  people  have  old  postures. 

Keep  young  in  your  activities.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  only  play  outlet  of  so 
many  young  women  is  bridge.  If  you 
really  want  to  keep  young,  cultivate  one 
active  sport.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
serve youth  in  playing  bridge  in  a  stuffy 
room — and  probably  smoking  cigarettes  or 
nibbling  candy  all  the  while. 

Keep  your  chin  young,  with  deep  breath- 
ing exercises,  a  few  simple  neck  exer- 
cises (mostly  consisting  of  stretching) 
and  massage,  patting  and  slapping. 

Keep  your  feet  young.  You  know  that 
when  your  feet  are  tired  and  sore  from 
ill-fitting  shoes  your  whole  body  becomes 
tired  and  you  simply  can't  feel  young.  Keep 
your  feet  well-shod  but  comfortable.  If 
you  have  foot  troubles,  you  can't  afford  to 
neglect  them.  Go  to  a  podiatrist  who  spe- 
cializes in  just  those  troubles.  And  never, 
never  wear  rundown  shoes  around  the 
house ! 

Keep  young  in  spirit.  Never  lose  your 
sense  of  adventure  in  make-up  or  clothes. 
Have  your  hair  thinned  and  keep  it  sleek 
and  well-groomed.  Let  the  term  "settling 
down"  be  a  red  flag  to  you  all  your  life. 

Keep  your  hands  young.  Busy  mother 
hands  so  often  get  old  before  their  time. 
Safeguard  them  with  gloves  while  you 
are  doing  your  housework  and  keep  them 
on  a  lavish  diet  of  creams  and  lotions.  I 
have  found  a  brand  new  hand  and  skin 
lotion  which  is  a  quick-as-a-flash  beau- 
tifier.  It's  a  lovely  fragrant  gold  liquid, 
and  it  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  for 
keeping  hands  young.  Just  a  few  drops 
smoothed  into  the  skin  are  quickly  ab- 
sorbed, leaving  the  skin  soft  and  supple, 
and  best  of  all,  non-sticky.  When  you're 
dashing  madly  to  an  appointment,  after  a 
session  with  the  dishwater,  you  still  can 
have  time  to  apply  a  dash  of  this  lotion 
and  it  will  be  thoroughly  absorbed  into 
your  eager  skin  before  you're  ready  to 
put  on  your  brand  new  gloves.  To  en- 
courage you  in  your  "keeping  young"  pro- 
gram, I  am  making  you  a  free  gift  sample 
offer  of  this  lotion.    You'll  love  it  .  .  . 


Mary  Biddle 
RADIO  STARS 
149  Madison  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  your  gift  sample 
of  new  Hand  and  Skin  Lotion. 


Name. 


Address  

Personal  questions  are  always  taken  care  of 
by  personal  replies.  Please  inclose  stamped  ad- 
dressed envelope. 


IS  IT  DRY  AND  SCALY? 

Here's  a  Face  Cream  that  Lubricates  as  It  Cleanses 


Maybe  you  are  a  victim  of  dry  skin?  About  7  out 
of  10  women  today  are. 

Dry  skin  is  due  to  several  things.  One  is  the  out- 
door life  we  lead  compared  to  our  mothers'  time.  We 
spend  more  time  in  the  open.  Exposure  to  weather 
— to  sun  and  wind  —  tend  to  take  the  natural  oils 
out  of  the  skin  and  make  it  dry  and  withered. 

Our  reducing  diets,  too,  are  a  cause  of  dry  skin. 
To  keep  slender,  we  leave  fats  out  of  our  diets.  This 
cuts  down  the  oil  supply  of  the  skin  and  tends  to 
make  it  dry. 

A  Dry  Skin  is  an  Old  Skin 

A  dry  skin  is  an  old  skin.  It  looks  withered  and 
wrinkled.  It  looks  faded.  A  dry  skin  also  fails  to 
take  make-up  well.  It  makes  powder  show  up 
plainly.  It  makes  rouge  look  harsh  and  artificial. 

If  your  skin  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  dry  it  would 
be  well  for  you  to  look  into  your  cleansing  meth- 
ods. You  must  avoid  anything  that  tends  to  dry 
the  skin  or  irritate  it.  You  must  be  sure  to  use  gen- 
tle, soothing  measures. 

First,  a  Penetrating  Cream 

Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  is  an  excellent  corrective 
of  dry  skin.  For,  as  this  cream  cleanses  the  skin,  it 
also  lubricates  it. 

The  first  thing  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  does 
is  to  cleanse  your  skin  thoroughly.  It  is  a 
penetrating  face  cream.  It  actually  pene- 
trates the  pores,  but  gently  and  soothingly. 

Entering  the  pores,  without  rubbing,  it 
goes  to  work  on  the  imbedded  waxy  matter 
there.  It  loosens  the  hardened  grime — dis- 
solves it  —  and  makes  it  easily  removable. 
When  you  have  cleansed  your  skin  with 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream,  you  see  it — you 
can  feel  it!  Your  skin  instantly  appears 
clearer  and  whiter.  It  feels  clean— tingles 
with  new  life  and  freshness. 

But,  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  also  lubri- 
cates the  skin.  It  resupplies  it  with  a  fine  oil 


that  overcomes  dryness  and  keeps  the  skin  velvety 
soft  and  smooth.  This  lubrication  and  freshening 
of  the  skin  keeps  it  young-looking.  It  wards  off 
lines  and  wrinkles.  It  gives  it  smoothness— permits 
it  to  take  make-up  better. 

In  every  way  you  will  improve  the  condition  of 
your  skin  with  the  use  of  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream. 
More  than  eight  million  women  can  testify  to  that. 

See  With  Your  Own  Eyes 
Feel  With  Your  Own  Fingers! 

Suppose  you  try  Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  and  see 
with  your  own  eyes— and  feel  with  your  own  fin- 
gers—what it  will  do  for  your  skin. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  that  you  make  the  test  at 
my  expense.  Just  send  your  name  and  address  and 
by  return  mail  you'll  receive  a  7-days'  supply  of 
Lady  Esther  Face  Cream  postpaid  and  free. 

Use  this  cream  as  the  directions  tell  you.  Notice 
the  dirt  it  gets  out  of  your  skin  you  never  thought 
was  there.  Mark  how  the  pores  reduce  themselves 
when  relieved  of  their  clogging  burden. 

Note,  too,  how  delicately  it  lubricates  your  skin 
and  how  freshly  soft  and  smooth  it  keeps  it.  A  trial 
will  prove  convincing. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  7-days'  supply  of 
cream.  With  the  cream  I  shall  also  send  you  all  five 
shades  of  my  Lady  Esther  Face  Powder. 


(You  can  paste  this  on  a  penny  postcard.)  (25)  FREE 
Lady  Esther,  2010Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail  your  seven-days'  supply  of 
Lady  Esther  Four  Purpose  Face  Cream;  also  all  five  shades 
of  your  Face  Powder. 

Na  m  e  !  


City  State  

(If  you  live  in  Canada,  urite  Lady  Esther,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.) 
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KEEP  THAT 

iutt-fkrthed 

SWEETNESS 


THE  SUPERLATIVELY  FINE 

ORIGINAL 


BO-KHV 
ORM1GE  ^!Oi 

Blossom  IXuU, 


I 


Lovely  companion  is  Bo-Kay  Orange 
Blossom  Perfume  ...  the  cap- 
tured fragrance  of  the  Southland. 

3  MADE  IN  FLORIDA  'MIDST  THE  FRAGRANT 

ORANGE  GROVES  RC<{ 

Sold  at  all  10c  stores.  BOKAYJacksonpille.Fla.  {fifc 


Make  Moneif  E very  Week  Selling 

STAMPED  GOODS 


New  24  page  catalogue  FREE  .  .  .  puts 
you    in    money    making    business.  Get 

stumped  goods  direct  from  manufucturei — wll 
at  100%  profit.  Over  100  Dew  items— scarves, 
pillow  gases,  table  cloths,  bridge  sets,  towels,  aprons, 
etc..  imported  linens  and  noTeltiet.  Complete 
instructions  for  embroidery  free.  It'a  easy.  Write: 
Merribee  Art  Embroidery  Co.,  22  W.  21st.  Dept.  156,  N.  Y.  C- 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

WITHOUT  CALOMEL 

And  You'll  Jump  out  of  Bed  in 
the  Morning  Rarin'  to  Go 

THE  liver  should  pour  out  two  pounds  of 
liquid  bile  onto  the  food  you  swallow 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  flowing  freely, 
your  food  doesn't  digest.  It  just  decays.  Gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated. 
Your  whole  system  is  poisoned  and  you  feel 
sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

A  mere  movement  doesn't  get  at  the  cause. 
It  takes  those  good  old  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  two  pounds  of  bile  flow- 
ing freely  and  make  you  feel  "up  and  up". 
Harmless,  gentle,  yet  amazing  in  making  bile 
flow  freely.  Ask  for  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills 
by  name.  Stubbornly  refuse  anything  else.  25c 
at  all  drug  stores.  o       c.  m.  co. 
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WHERE  THERE'S  HOPE, 
THERE'S  LIFE! 


{Continued  from  page  45) 


a  parachute  jumper,  sailed  out  of  a  second 
story  window  holding  on  to  an  opened 
umbrella  and  landed  in  the  front  yard 
with  two  sprained  ankles.  After  a  month 
in  bed  he  gave  up  his  daredevil  ambitions 
and  that  was  the  last  of  that. 

"I  used  to  be  a  boy  soprano,"  he  told 
me,  laughing.  "I  loved  nothing  better  than 
to  stand  up  in  a  church  choir  or  on  the 
stage  of  some  amateur  entertainment  and 
sing  a  solo.  When  I  was  twelve  the 
Cleveland  Tigers,  a  professional  football 
team,  made  me  their  mascot ;  they'd  carry 
me  with  them  on  the  train  when  they 
traveled  and  I'd  walk  up  and  down  the 
cars  singing  jazz  songs  for  tips. 

"Usually,"  he  added,  "I'd  arrive  home 
with  more  money  in  my  pockets  than  the 
ball  players.  I  seemed  to  have  a  sixth 
sense  for  spotting  the  best  cash  customers  !" 

After  high  school  Bob  entered  Western 
Reserve  University  and  stayed  one  year. 
He  might  have  remained  long  enough  to 
graduate  if  he  hadn't  found  so  many  other 
things  that  he  liked  better  than  freshman 
Greek  and  analytics — track,  basketball, 
football  and  especially  dramatics.  He  got 
a  bigger  bang  out  of  acting  and  singing 
in  campus  plays  and  musicals  than  from 
anything  else.  He  took  tap  dancing  and 
soft-shoe  dancing  for  six  months,  learned 
all  the  teacher  could  teach  him,  organized 
his  own  dancing-school  of  sixty-five 
pupils  and  conducted  it  at  night  when  he 
was  supposed  to  be  writing  themes  and 
doing  parallel  reading  in  the  library.  It 
isn't  surprising  that  when  June  rolled 
around  Bob  and  Western  Reserve  parted 
company — and  that  suited  him  just  swell 
because  he'd  wangled  a  job  with  a  stock 
company  at  the  Bandbox  Theatre  in 
Cleveland. 

Bob  stayed  at  the  Bandbox  ten  months, 
playing  the  hero  in  everything  the  company 
produced.  He  made  ardent  love  to  the 
heroines,  sang  ballads  to  the  heroines,  even 
broke  into  a  buck-and-wing  when  the 
script  called  for  it.  And  he  did  it  all  so 
successfully  that  RKO  nabbed  him  for 
one  of  its  vaudeville  units  and  kept  him 
touring  from  coast  to  coast  for  the  next 
four  years  as  a  sort  of  versatile  song-and- 
dance  man,  a  handsome  young  fellow  who 
could  lit  into  any  act  in  a  hurry  and  play 
any  part. 

In  1927  he  got  a  minor  role  doing  one 
number  in  Sidewalks  of  Neiv  York,  at 
the  old  Knickerbocker  Theatre  but  when 
the  show  closed  he  couldn't  find  anything 
else  on  Broadway.  So  he  and  a  friend, 
George  Byrne,  worked  up  a  comedy  danc- 
ing act  and  went  back  on  the  road  to- 
gether doing  one  and  two-night  stands, 
which  is  death  to  the  soul  of  any  vaudevil- 
lian  who  ever  has  known  the  thrill  of  play- 
ing on  the  Great  White  Way. 

They  used  to  talk  while  they  danced — 
just  ad-libbing,  silly  patter,  anything  they 
thought  of  to  say  that  sounded  goofy. 
Sometimes  they  got  a  few  laughs  but  the 
fact  that  he  had  the  makings  of  a  comedian 
never  entered  Bob's  head  until  the  night  a 


pit  musician  in  Peoria  spoke  to  him  after 
the  show. 

"Look,  guy,"  he  said,  "you  ought  not  to 
be  doing  a  dancing  double.  You  oughta 
work  up  a  single  act — straight  comedy. 
You're  funny  as  heck,  most  of  the  time." 

That  gave  Bob  an  idea.  So  when  Byrnes 
and  Hope  laid  off  for  a  month's  vacation 
before  starting  a  western  tour,  he  hopped 
a  train  for  Chicago  instead  of  going 
home  for  the  visit  he'd  planned.  He  sat 
down  in  a  hotel  room  and  wrote  out  every 
gag  he  could  remember  that  had  ever  got 
a  laugh,  memorized  them,  worked  them 
into  shape  for  a  twelve-minute  routine. 

"I  was  determined  to  find  out  whether 
I  could  be  a  comedian  or  not,"  he  remi- 
nisced. "So  I  made  the  rounds  of  the 
dinky  theatres  in  and  near  Chicago  and 
offered  to  do  my  act,  one  performance, 
for  anything  they'd  pay  me.  Sometimes  I 
got  four  bucks  a  show,  never  more  than 
ten,  but  I  lined  up  twenty-odd  bookings 
in  straight  succession.  I  wanted  to  'break 
in'  my  routine,  try  it  out  on  different 
audiences.  Every  night  I'd  come  back  to 
my  room  and  strike  out  the  lines  that  had 
fallen  flat  and  substitute  something  else 
to  try  again  the  next  night.  At  the  end 
of  three  weeks  I  thought  my  material  was 
so  sure-fire  that  I  wired  Byrnes  that  I 
was  going  to  do  a  single  and  began  ped- 
dling myself  to  big-time  booking  agents. 

"Believe  me,  I  peddled,  too,  and  got 
nowhere  fast !  I  stuck  around  Chicago 
till  my  landlady  locked  up  my  suitcases 
and  I  didn't  have  two  nickels  to  rub  to-< 
gether.  Finally  I  took  a  job,  dancing  again, 
with  a  boy-and-girl  act,  for  twenty-five 
dollars  a  week.  It  was  an  awful  come- 
down because,  with  Byrnes,  I'd  been  mak- 
ing three  hundred.  I  decided  then  and 
there  that  the  pit  fiddler  in  Peoria  had 
given  me  a  bum  steer  I" 

Three  years  later  a  revue  called  Ballyhoo 
of  1932  was  casting  in  New  York.  A  friend 
of  Bob's,  who  was  helping  to  stage  it, 
offered  him  a  small  singy-dancy  part  in 
the  third  act  and  Bob  took  it  just  to  come 
in  off  the  road  for  a  while.  The  night  the 
show  was  scheduled  to  open  in  Newark 
was  a  pretty  terrible  one — the  producers 
were  having  money  trouble,  the  cast  hadn't 
got  their  salaries,  it  was  forty  minutes 
past  curtain  time  and  half  the  scenery  and 
costumes  hadn't  arrived.  The  whole  works 
was  in  a  stew  and  a  huff  and  the  audience 
outside  was  furiously  tired  of  waiting.  The 
company  manager  begged  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals to  go  out  and  entertain  the  house 
a  while.    Only  Bob  Hope  volunteered. 

"I  walked  on  the  stage,"  he  said  to  me, 
"and  prayed  to  high  heaven  I  could  re- 
member that  old  comedy  routine  I'd  used 
in  Chicago.  I  knew  I  had  a  swell  chance 
to  make  or  break  myself  that  night  and 
it  scared  me  so  I  stood  stock  still  behind 
the  footlights  and  couldn't  think  of  one 
single  gag!  So  I  just  started  talking.  I 
kidded  the  audience  about  having  to  wait, 
I  kidded  the  people  in  the  cast,  I  clowned 
around  a  little  and  gabbed  and  said  any- 
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thing  that  popped  into  my  head." 

The  audience  loved  it.  Bob  Hope  got 
the  ovation  of  the  evening.  Four  times  he 
was  clapped  back  and  when  the  curtain 
finally  rose  at  ten-thirty  he  already  had 
become  the  star  of  the  show  !  He  had  been 
hilariously  funny  for  an  hour  and  a  half 
without  one  single  line  of  prepared  ma- 
terial. Ballyhoo  opened  on  Broadway  a 
week  later  with  BOB  HOPE  in  tall  elec- 
trics ;  they've  stayed  there  ever  since. 
Roberta,  Say  When  and  this  season's 
Ziegfeld  Follies  are  only  a  part  of  his  ac- 
chievements. 

When  he  was  invited  to  make  a  guest 
appearance  on  The  Atlantic  Family  pro- 
gram with  Frank  Parker  last  fall,  Bob 
again  was  scared  stiff.  He'd  never  done 
any  radio  work  excepting  a  spot  on  the 
Rudy  Vallee  show  but  he  took  the  offer 
and  made  such  a  hit  he  has  been  kept  on 
in  a  starring  capacity  ever  since. 

Thus  the  birth  of  another  microphone 
comedian.  "And  it's  without  a  doubt  the 
toughest  job  I  ever  tackled,"  to  quote  the 
comedian  himself.  "In  show  business  you 
can  use  the  same  funny  stuff  for  months, 
even  years.  But  try  to  be  funny  once  a 
week  for  radio !  Lady,  I'm  already  getting 
gray  hair !" 

Bob  has  three  writers  who  work  for  him. 
Early  on  Monday  mornings  they  bring  the 
prepared  script  to  his  apartment  and  the 
four  of  them  go  over  it  together.  Some- 
times it's  swell  and  sometimes  it  isn't,  and 
when  it  isn't  they  often  stay  up  all  night 
Monday  and  Tuesday  trying  to  re-write 
it.  They  dig  into  the  Hope  collection  of 
eighty  thousand  jokes  for  ideas,  they  try 
to  rehash  old  material,  to  think  up  new 


stuff.  By  Wednesday  morning  the  sponsor 
must  have  a  copy  of  the  script.  By  Wed- 
nesday night  he  OK's  it  or  doesn't  OK  it. 
If  he  doesn't,  Bob  and  his  writers  have  got 
to  work  all  day  and  night  Thursday  re- 
writing it  again.  Friday  it's  rehearsed  and 
changed  and  shaped  up.  Saturday  it's  re- 
hearsed some  more.  Saturday  night  it 
goes  on  the  air  and  Monday  the  whole 
procedure  starts  over  again  ! 

Whenever  Bob  has  a  scrap  of  leisure  you 
can  always  find  him  in  one  of  three  places 
— in  a  fishing  sloop  on  Long  Island  Sound, 
teeing  off  at  Flushing's  Old  Country  Club, 
where  he  was  golf  champion  last  year, 
or  across  the  street  from  his  apartment 
riding  "Black  Sally"  in  the  park.  The 
petite,  pretty  brunette  who  invariably  rides 
beside  him  is  blues-singer  Dolores  Read 
who  changed  her  name  to  Mrs.  Robert 
Hope  two  years  ago  down  in  Florida.  It 
seems  that  Bob  went  to  Miami  for  a  rest 
after  Roberta  and  found  Dolores  in  front 
of  the  band  at  the  swank  Embassy  Club. 
It  was  love  practically  pronto.  They  were 
married  a  few  weeks  later  and  they're  a 
couple  of  the  happiest  folks  together  you 
ever  saw.  Dolores  is  sweet  and  pretty  and 
witty  and  looks  a  lot  like  Myrna  Loy.  She's 
become  one  of  the  most  popular  hostesses 
among  the  air  crowd ;  if  you're  invited  to 
one  of  the  famous  Saturday  night  parties 
she  gives  for  her  bridge-fiend  hubby,  you've 
received  as  coveted  an  invitation  as  there 
is  to  be  had  in  radio. 

The  nicest  thing  about  the  Hopes  is 
that  you  seldom  see  Mr.  without  Mrs. 
and  vice  versa.  Dolores  sits  in  on  all  of 
Bob's  writing  and  rehearsing  spells  and 
reads  lines  and  offers  suggestions  and  sees 


that  he  doesn't  forget  to  eat  his  lunch.  Oc- 
casionally she  and  Hob  and  Honey  Chile 
play  some  vaudeville  or  a  night  club  to- 
gether, with  Bob  and  Honey  Chile  handling 
the  comedy  and  Dolores  singing  and  wear- 
ing very  lovely  gowns  and  dancing  a  cute 
boy-and-girl  soft-shoe  routine  with  her 
lanky  young  husband. 

"I  just  don't  know  what  I'd  do  without 
her,  that's  all,"  Bob  told  me ;  which  is  about 
the  nicest  thing  a  man  can  say  of  the  girl 
he  has  married. 

"I'll  have  to  say  this,  though — that  people 
usually  credit  too  much  or  too  little  the 
writers  who  prepare  the  material  for  air 
comics.  I  think  it's  about  fifty-fifty  be- 
tween the  authors  and  the  fellow  who  gets 
the  laughs.  A  sure-fire  joke  or  "piece  of 
business,"  as  we  call  it,  can  be  handled  so 
poorly  that  it  isn't  funny  at  all  and  a 
bum  gag  can  be  handled  expertly  that  it 
sounds  funnier  than  it  really  is.  Of  course 
I  collaborate  on  the  writing  of  my  material 
but  I  give  my  writers  full  credit  for  help- 
ing me  to  get  along;  they  work  like 
Trojans,  especially  when  we've  got  only  a 
night  or  two  to  change  a  whole  program 
and  consequently  we're  working  under 
pressure.  You  have  to  be  relaxed  to  write 
comedy,  you  have  to  be  free  and  easy  and 
have  time  enough  to  get  yourself  into  a 
sort  of  goofy  mood. 

"And  let  me  tell  you — when  your  bread 
and  butter  depends  precisely  on  hozv  many 
laughs  you  can  get  from  an  audience,  it's 
harder  than  ever,  somehow,  to  get  those 
laughs !  My  advice  to  all  aspiring  com- 
edians is :  Take  up  ditch-digging  or  sell- 
ing insurance  or  anything  but  funny  busi- 
ness— they're  easier  on  the  nerves!" 


ANOTHER  ROMANCE  HEADED  FOR  THE  ROCKS,  UNTIL 
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Do  You  Yearn  To  Be 

GLAMOROUS . . .  O 
SEDUCTIVE  I 


/  ■    t  _ 

mm 


THEN  lure  with  your  lips'. 
Give  them  the  glowing  red  of 
smouldering  inner  fire  .  .  .  the 
witchery  of  a  luscious,  youth- 
ful pout  .  .  .  the  intrigue  of 
stunning,  voluptuous  curves 
.  .  .  and  YOUR  lips  will  en- 
tice, hold,  conquer!  Nothing 
is  more  exciting  than  the  tan- 
talizing, blood -stirring  red  of 
HOLLYWOOD  MASK  LIP- 
STICK. Nothing  so  sure  to 
make  your  lips  irresistibly  kissablel  And  no  wonder.' 
HOLLYWOOD  MASK  LIPSTICK  is  made  by  the 
same  secret  formula  as  the  private  brand  of  lipstick 
used  by  many  famous  Hollywood  movie  stars,  (let 
yours  today.  Light — Medium  —  Dark — Raspberry. 

HOLLYWOOD  MASK 


^wl^00^^1^,-  SPECIAL  OFFER! 

10o  W .  Monroe  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 


Please  send  stick  of  HOLLYWOOD  MASK  LIP- 
STICK. I  enclose  10c  to  cover  packaging  &  mailing. 

Name     


Address. 
City  


Stale. 


HOLLYWOOD  MASK  LIPSTICK  AT  S  AND  10c  STORES, 
DRUG  AND  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


DEODORANT 

CREAM    or  POWDER 


APPLIED   IN    A    JIFFY  — LASTS    ALL  DAY 

More  Effective  for 

Every  Body  Odor 

Chaste  instantly  destroys 
perspiration  odors.  Any 
deodorant  must  be  used 
freely  to  effectively  kill 
body  odors,  therefore  the 
larger  quantity  you  Ret  for 
your  money  makes  Chaste 
the  most  economical  .  .  . 
Does  not  clog  pores  nor 
stop  perspiration.  Odor- 
less, invisible,  grenseless. 
harmless  to  the  most 
lelicate  skin  and  fabric. 

Only  10c 


AT  5c  &  10c  STORES  EVERYWHERE 
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GETTING  RICH  IN  RADIO 


(Continued  from  page  50) 


deliberate  carving.  A  single  straight- 
backed  chair  is  for  visitors.  You  feel  that 
this  is  a  place  where  men  really  work. 
You  feel  you  aren't  supposed  to  stay  too 
long.   You  find  out  soon  you're  right. 

Ted  looks  about  the  same  as  usual.  Gray 
tweeds,  a  vivid  plaid  tie,  his  shirt  sleeves 
rolled  below  the  elbow.  Sallow  brown 
skin,  deep  circles  under  his  eyes,  thinning 
brown  hair,  nice  teeth.  He  smokes  inces- 
santly, seldom  removing  the  cigarette  from 
his  lips,  and  talks  in  quiet  brittle  sen- 
tences. He's  a  tall  man  but  his  hard  lanky 
thinness  makes  him  look  smaller  than  he 
really  is.  You  think  that  if  he  could  fill 
out  the  shoulders  of  his  coat  and  fill  in 
the  hollows  of  his  cheeks  he  might  be 
good-looking.  He  looks  too  old  for  thirty- 
four.  But  in  his  own  way  he's  almost 
handsome. 

He  got  back  to  the  subject  after  his 
phone  had  rung  a  half  dozen  times  in  as 
many  minutes,  after  a  string  of  people 
had  dropped  in  on  business  about  the  af- 
ternoon's baseball  broadcast.  "The  one 
thing  I  had  at  the  end  of  ten  years  was 
a  background  I  could  make  money  on. 
I'd  been  in  the  business  since  radio  was  a 
pup,  I  had  seasoning  and  experience  that 
no  other  announcer  could  compete  with 
and  I'd  finally  built  up  a  name  that  was 
worth  something.  I  was  in  a  position 
where  I  could  step  out  and  ask  almost  any 
amount  for  my  services  and  get  it.  I'd 
figured  on  exactly  that  all  along. 

"So,  with  Bubbles  and  the  baby  (Ted 
has  an  eleven-year-old  daughter,  Peggy 
Mae)  gone,  I  decided  I'd  fill  my  life 
with  getting  rich  in  this  business.  There 
was  nothing  much  left  for  me  but  that. 
I  wanted  money  because  I'd  never  had . 
anjr.  I  wanted  money  to  spend  recklessly 
and  insanely  for  things  I  didn't  need.  And 
I  wanted  enough  to  have  an  assured 
yearly  income  of  $150,000  a  year.  By 
1942  I'll  have  it.  I've  already  made  a 
fortune  in  these  two  years. 

"People  never  could  understand  why  I 
wouldn't  take  any  commercials  during  my 
first  ten  years.  I  worked  on  a  flat  salary 
— not  big,  but  enough — for  Columbia  and 
I  worked  day  and  night  and  sometimes 
forty-eight  hours  on  a  stretch  and  I 
couldn't  call  five  minutes  my  own.  I  didn't 
have  to  do  that ;  I  could  have  accepted 
any  of  a  number  of  offers  for  one  pro- 
gram a  week  and  quadrupled  my  income 
and  had  six  days  out  of  seven  to  myself. 

"The  reason  I  didn't  was  simple :  I 
would  have  been  cutting  my  own  throat. 
The  guy  in  my  field  who  signs  a  com- 
mercial contract  too  soon  is  hog-tied.  The 
biggest  sports  or  news  event  in  history 
could  come  off  in  California  or  Chicago 
and  he  couldn't  travel  out  to  handle  it  be- 
cause he's  clue  in  New  York  for  a  show 
Thursday  night  at  nine  o'clock.  So  what 
happens?  He  gets  about  one-half  or  one- 
fifth  the  experience  he'd  be  getting  if  he 
were  free — and  some  other  guy,  who  didn't 
take  any  commercials,  is  getting  that  ex- 
perience and  developing  into  a  better  an- 
nouncer. Pretty  soon  guy  number  two 
excels  guy  number  one — and  that's  what 
happens  to  plenty  of  fellows  these  days. 


That's  why  some  fall  off  the  pinnacle. 

"Of  course  I  wanted  wealth  and  a  little 
leisure  those  years  and  it  was  hard  to 
turn  down  some  of  the  offers  I  got.  But  I 
figured  I'd  be  smarter  than  the  others. 
I  figured  that  if  I  waited  I  could  make  as 
much  money  a  dozen  times  over,  whenever 
I  got  ready  to  branch  into  money-making 
instead  of  getting  experience.  I  decided 
I'd  entrench  myself  in  radio,  I'd  learn  ten 
}  ears'  worth  of  everything  there  is  to 
learn  about  my  type  of  work,  I'd  get 
such  a  foothold  in  this  business  that  I 
could  commercialize  my  background  and 
sail  along  on  it  for  a  while.  I'd  take 
every  opportunity  that  came  my  way  and 
work  my  shirt  off  and  take  a  chance  that 
I'd  last  long  enough  to  collect  my  reward 
in  the  end. 

"And  if  I  never  collected  it,  if  some- 
thing happened  to  wash  me  up  before  I 
could  make  my  dough,  it  would  just  be 
my  tough  luck.  I  was  willing  to  gamble 
on  the  future. 

"That's  what  I  was  doing  those  ten 
years.  When  they  were  over  I  went  to 
Columbia  and  said :  'Gentlemen,  from  now 
on  I'd  like  to  free-lance.'  That's  all  there 
was  to  it.  That  was  the  day  I  started 
getting  rich  in  radio." 

Ted's  a  shrewd  business  manager  for 
himself  and  he's  made  some  amazing 
amounts  of  money.  "I  consider  my  ser- 
vices worth,  at  the  least,  a  certain  amount 
— I'd  rather  not  say  how  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  income  tax  boys  but  I  can 
tell  you  it's  plenty  high — and  all  above 
that  amount  I  can  get."  Mr.  Husing  goes 
to  the  highest-bidding  sponsor  and  if  one 
won't  pay  it  there's  always  another  who 
will.  He  knows  that  and  commercializes 
on  it.  "I  never  dicker  or  bargain,"  he 
says,  "I  state  my  price  and  get  it,  or  else." 

For  his  sports  broadcasts  he  is  paid  a 
fat  retainer  fee  by  CBS  and  his  agree- 
ment with  them  allows  him  more  freedom 
in  his  work  than  any  other  announcer  on 
the  air  today.  "If  I  can't  work  without 
a  check-rein,  I  won't  work  at  all.  I  in- 
sisted on  and  got  three  important  words 
in  my  contract — 'by  mutual  consent' — and 
they  relieve  me  of  handling  any  broadcast 
I  have  a  good  reason  for  not  handling. 
For  instance,  I  refused  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  Lindbergh  kidnaping  be- 
cause I  knew  from  the  first  minute  I 
heard  of  it  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
mess.  Although,"  he  added,  "although  the 
Lindbergh  case  made  Boake  Carter." 

The  biggest  check  he  ever  got  for  the 
least  amount  of  work  was  something  like 
eight  thousand  for  a  brief  spiel  at  the 
opening  of  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago. 

He  took  his  long  radio  experience,  rich 
in  anecdote  and  interest,  and  decided  to 
commercialize  on  it  by  presenting  it  to 
the  reading  public.  "I  didn't  know 
whether  I  could  write  a  book  successfully 
or  not,  but  I  figured  that  I  could  talk 
and  I  ought  to  be  able  to  get  talk  on 
paper.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  cinch.  I  just 
sat  down  and  reminisced  out  loud  to  a 
stenographer."  Ten  )'ears  Before  The 
Mike  has  sold  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  copies. 


RADIO  STARS 


By  now  you've  doubtlessly  got  the  idea 
that  Ted  is  pretty  cocky  about  his  earning 
power.  You're  right.  I  think  he's  justly 
so — and  you'd  have  to  know  him  to  under- 
stand this — it's  not  braggadocio  on  his 
part  one-tenth  as  much  as  it  is  just  plain 
honesty.  Take  any  youngster  with  as  little 
to  make  good  on  as  Ted  had — born  over  a 
Bronx  saloon,  slight  education,  a  down- 
at-the-heel  furniture  salesman  auditioning 
for  an  announcing  job  on  WJZ  back  in 
1924 — and  put  him  through  the  sheer  labor 
and  competition  and  long  years  and  ob- 
stacles Ted's  been  up  against,  and  if  he 
came  out  of  it  with  a  meck-as-Moses  atti- 
tude about  success  you'd  know  it  was  a 
phoney. 

Ted  doesn't  bother  with  phoneyisms.  He 
started  on  nothing  and  determined  to  make 
good  and  he  did  make  good  and  he's  proud 
of  it.  This  is  his  night  to  howl  and  he's 
doing  it  and  the  people  who  know  the 
kind  of  honest  hard-working  guy  he  is 
forgive  him  for  it.  Even  if  his  attitude 
is  sometimes  a  little  boring,  it's  still  a 
pleasant  relief  from  the  common  garden 
variety  of  stars  who  will  orate  to  you 
for  hours  on  how  they're  giving  their  all 
just  to  make  life  a  little  more  enjoyable 
for  the  listening  public.  You  know  that's 
a  big  one.  You  know  they're  in  radio  for 
the  same  reason  Ted  frankly  admits  he  is 
— and  the  same  reason  you  yourself  do  the 
job  you  do — mainly  for  the  enjoyment 
and  reward  you  get  out  of  it. 

It's  a  pity  that  Ted's  honesty,  usually 
mislabeled  conceit,  has  played  the  prom- 
inent part  it  has  in  the  stories  of  his  rise 
to  the  highest-paid  announcer  on  the  air. 
On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  colorful  mov- 
ing tale  of  a  twenty-one-year-old  boy,  un- 
employed, unprepared  for  any  definite 
career,  with  a  new  bride  to  support.  On 
a  summer  day  when  the  sun  beat  fiercely 
upon  New  York's  streets  he  walked  all 
the  way  from  Brooklyn  to  midtown  Man- 
hattan to  answer  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper,  that  called  for  radio  an- 
nouncers. He  got  the  job,  held  it  a  while, 
lost  it.  Again  he  was  broke,  hanging 
around  the  studios,  trying  his  best  to  place 
himself  again  in  an  industry  that  had  got 
into  his  blood.  Finally  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Major  J.  Andrew  White, 
veteran  CBS  sports  announcer,  as  a 
second-string  substitute  on  sustaining  pro- 
grams. By  applying  himself  heart  and 
soul  to  his  work,  by  making  a  big  job  of 
every  slight  opportunity  that  came  his 
way,  he  arrived.  All  through  the  years  he 
concentrated  on  work,  not  on  fame  and 
money.  He  watched  the  others  with  their 
yachts  and  penthouses  and  trust  funds, 
played  a  long  shot  on  getting  his  own  re- 
ward. It  came  at  a  time  when  his  heart 
was  grieved. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  colorful 
tale  of  the  famed  Husing  conceit  and  ruth- 
lessness — and  this  is  the  story  that  over- 
shadows the  real  one.  Somehow  people 
don't  remember  the  real  facts  of  his  long 
tough  climb.  They  remember  instead  the 
unusual  and  not  so  complimentary  inci- 
dents of  Ted's  career  that  have  made 
choice  news — the  time  he  called  a  Harvard 
football  player's  game  "putrid"  and  was 
banned  from  all  broadcasting  from  the 
school  stadium.  The  time  the  baseball 
league  refused  to  allow  him  to  broadcast 
its  games  because  of  his  tendency  to  "um- 
pire" at  the  mike.    The  times  he  has  come 


WHAT  DOES  KOTEX  OFFER 
THAT  OTHERS  DON'T  f 


The  answer  is:  These 
exclusive  Kotex  features 
that  Can't  Chafe  .  .  . 
Can't  Fail . . .  Can't  Show! 

^Plasty    ^%Li£~^t>  e/jtAs 
Authority  on  Feminine  Hygiene 


KOTEX  CAN'T  CHAFE 


The  sides  of  Kotex  are  cushioned  in  a  special, 
soft,  downy  cotton  to  prevent  chafing  and  irri- 
tation. Thus  Wondersoft  Kotex  provides  lasting 
comfort  and  freedom.  But  sides  only  are  cush- 
ioned—the center  surface  is  free  to  absorb. 


The  rounded  ends  of  Kotex  are  flattened  an 
tapered  to   provide  absolute    invisibility.  Even 
the  sheerest  dress,  the  closest-fitting  gown,  re- 
veals no  telltale  wrinkles. 

3  TYPES  OF  KOTEX 

ALL  AT  SAME  LOW  PRICE 

1.  REGULAR  —  IN  THE  BLUE   BOX  — For  the  or- 
dinary needs  of  most  women. 

2.  JUNIOR  —  IN  THE  GREEN  BOX— Somewhat 
narrower  —  when  less  protection  is  needed. 

3.  SUPER  — IN  THE  BROWN  BOX  — Extra  layers 
give  extra  protection,  yet  it  is  no  longer  or  wider 
than  Regular. 

WONDERSOFT  KOTEX 


A   SANITARY  NAPKIN 

made  from  Cellucotton  (not  cotton) 
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Because  it's  Creamy 

PINAUD'S 

SIX-TWELVE 

is  the  Mascara 
that  gives  eyelashes 
Natural-Looking  Beauty 


This  creamy  mascara  does 
away  with  the  artificial 
look  given  by  old-fashioned 
cake  mascaras.  Colors: 
black, bro  wn,  blue  and  green 
Choose  one  to  match 
eyes;  others  to  match 
costumes ...  It's  French. 


m 

PINAUD 


Freckles 


Banish  those  embarrassing 
freckles  quickly  in  the  privacy 
of  your  room.  Your  friends  will 
wonder  how  you  did  it.  Still- 
man's  Freckle  Cream  removes 
|/them  while  you  sleep. 
Leaves  the  skin  soft,  50  C 
smooth,  and  clear. 


Booklet  on  request. 


a  jar 


Stillman  Co..  Aurora,  111.,  Dept.  12 


Stillmatl's  FRECKLE  CREAM 


^  NOW! 


NAILS 

AT  A  MOMENT'S  NOTICE 

NEW!  Smart,  long, 
tapering  nails  for 
everyone !  Cover  broken, 
short,  thin  nails  with 
Nu-Nails.  Can  be  worn 
any  length  and  polished 
any  desired  shade.  Defies 
detection.  Waterproof. 
Easily  applied;  remains  firm.  No  effect  on 
nail  growth  or  cuticle.  Removed  at  will. 
Marvelously  natural-looking.  Try  them! 

NU-NAILS  FINGERNAILS 

1  NAME 
|  ADDBESS 


lOl  AND  20< 

AT  LEADING 
•  &  10«  STORES 


to  actual  blows  with  prominent  celebrities 
who  angered  him.  His  candid  remarks 
about  other  people,  his  egotistic  remarks 
about  himself.  His  enemies.  His  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  his  recent  sensational 
marriage.  Those  are  the  things  you  think 
of  when  you  think  about  Husing — they're 
the  publicized  side  of  him. 

"If  I  have  a  reputation  for  being  con- 
ceited," he  said  to  me  once,  "I'm  sorry. 
I  have  never  in  my  life  intentionally 
bragged.  But  what  I  think  I  say,  regard- 
less of  how  it  may  be  interpreted  by  out- 
siders. I'm  honest  with  myself  and  my 
listeners  and  everybody  I  come  in  contact 
with ;  and  I  think  any  of  the  people  who 
are  my  intimates  will  tell  you  I  don't  go 
around  acting  superior  to  anybody. 

"It's  just  this — that  when  you're  in  the 
public  eye  you've  either  got  to  pretend  to 
be  neutral  about  everything  and  be  quoted 
favorably  for  it,  or  be  yourself  and  say 
what  you  think  and  do  what  you  think 
you're  justified  in  doing  and  take  the 
consequences.  The  latter's  my  course.  I 
don't  like  pretense  of  any  kind,  conse- 
quently I  suffer. 

"I'm  not  conceited,  I'm  me.  That's  all 
the  excuse  I  can  make." 

Surely  Ted's  honesty  with  himself  has 
been  a  big  factor  in  getting  him  where  he 
is  today.  "I  was  wrong,"  he  says,  "about 
thinking  I  could  sail  along  on  my  back- 
ground, once  I'd  established  it.  I'm  work- 
ing under  greater  pressure  now  than  I 
ever  have  before  in  my  life.  There's  one 
standard  I  set  for  myself :  I  must  not  be 
caught  in  any  spot  where  I  don't  know 
something  I  ought  to  know."  Often  he 
devotes  as  much  as  three  days  to  prepar- 
ation for  a  single  broadcast.  He's  a  mer- 
ciless slave-driver  of  himself,  putting  in 


a  regular  nine-to-five  day  and  several 
nights  a  week  at  his  office  and  plenty  of 
late  hours  in  his  den  at  home. 

And  how  does  he  spend  his  fabulous 
income?  Just  seeing  Ted  around,  you 
wouldn't  think  he  earned  as  much  as  some 
of  the  lesser  stars  of  radio.  He  owns  one 
car,  an  expensive  one,  but  it's  three  years 
old.  He  flies  a  lot  but  he  doesn't  own  a 
plane.  He  doesn't  take  expensive  vaca- 
tions because  he  doesn't  have  time.  Clothes 
mean  little  to  him  and  he's  far  from  being 
a  best-dressed  man.  His  home  is  a  five- 
room  apartment  on  Central  Park,  well  but 
not  lavishly  furnished,  with  one  manser- 
vant to  cook  and  clean  and  valet.  He 
hasn't  any  expensive  hobbies  because  his 
work  is  his  hobby.  He  doesn't  spend 
money  on  active  sports  because  he's  got 
an  athlete's  heart  condition  left  over  from 
too  strenuous  participation  in  high  school 
athletics ;  his  rowing  machine  and  ping- 
pong  table  and  a  daily  long  walk  furnish 
all  the  gymnastics  he  can  use.  I  had  to 
ask  Ted  to  find  out  what  he's  doing  with 
his  income. 

"I'm  buying  security,"  he  told  me.  "I'm 
buying  peace  of  mind  from  financial  wor- 
ries, by  putting  my  money  in  the  safest 
places  I  can  find  to  put  it.  I  used  to  think 
I  wanted  money  to  spend  recklessly  on 
whims  but  as  soon  as  I  got  enough  to 
try  it  I  discovered  that  that  was  just  a 
crazy  idea.  A  fellow  who  works  hard 
doesn't  have  time  to  nurse  a  bunch  of 
whims  along. 

"Money  can  go  hang,  if  it  ever  has  to. 
and  I  won't  cry.  All  I  ask  of  life  is  the 
chance  to  keep  working  in  radio — tele- 
vision, maybe — until  I'm  a  doddering  old 
dodo.  If  I  can  just  do  that  I'll  be  the 
happiest  gink  at  102  you  ever  saw!" 


IT  MIGHT  BE  YOUR  HOME 

([Continued  from  page  47) 


on  facial  expression.  We  make  gestures!" 
He  chuckled  again.  "That's  one  reason 
we  don't  like  a  studio  audience,  because 
while  our  gestures  help  us  in  playing  our 
parts,  help  us  merge  ourselves  in  these 
characters,  they'd  just  look  silly  to  an  au- 
dience. We  depend  entirely  on  our  voices 
to  convince  our  listeners.  .  .  That's  what  I 
mean  by  its  being  an  asset,  actually,  not 
to  have  had  too  much  theatrical  experi- 
ence. 

"As  to  this  program,"  he  continued,  "I 
love  it — 1  live  it — breathe  it !  In  fact, 
most  of  my  friends,  even  old  friends  I 
knew  long  before  I  went  into  radio,  call 
me  Vic!" 

"We  are  all  very  fond  of  these  people," 
Bernardine  added.  "We've  grown  into  the 
program,  feel  it  is  a  part  of  us.  And  in 
this  sort  of  program,  it  is  the  naturalness, 
the  sincerity  that's  important,  isn't  it? 
The  audience  mustn't  be  aware  of  any 
conscious  effort — our  attack  has  to  be  neg- 
ative." 

"We  read  over  the  manuscript,  which 
we  don't  get  until  the  morning  of  the 
broadcast,"  Vic  continued,  "and  rehearse 
it  once,  timing  it,  cutting  it  if  necessary, 
but  we  don't  want  to  over-rehearse.  We 
try  to  keep  it  light,  unforced,  so  as  not 
to  lose  the  spontaneity.  .  ." 

"But  if  you  had  no  stage  experience,"  I 


asked,  "how  did  you  happen  to  get  into 
radio?" 

"As  a  boy,  I  was  always  anxious  to 
go  on  the  stage,"  Vic  admitted.  "I'd  im- 
itate different  people — everyone  I  came 
in  contact  with — an  Irish  policeman,  an 
Italian  vegetable  man.  In  that  way  I 
learned  various  dialects — I  do  eight  of 
them,  you  know.  And  I  did  get  a  chance 
in  vaudeville,  but  my  mother  was  heart- 
broken and  I  gave  it  up. 

"I  spent  seventeen  years  in  the  adver- 
tising business,"  he  went  on.  "But  of 
course  I  was  still  interested  in  theatrical 
things.  I  gave  a  number  of  amateur 
shows,  some  for  my  lodge,  for  instance. 
And  when,  finally,  the  advertising  business 
started  going  down  hill,  I  began  to  think 
of  radio.  I  had  an  audition  and  found 
that  my  voice  was  good  and  played  a  few 
parts.  I  was  selling  pure-bred  livestock 
magazines  at  the  time,  but  in  the  depres- 
sion years,  when  the  livestock  business 
went  on  the  rocks,  there  was  less  and 
less  demand  for  the  magazines.  And  as 
the  business  went  out,  I  became  more 
and  more  intrenched  in  radio.  I've  been 
on  the  air  now  for  seven  years." 

"It  was  just  the  opposite  with  me," 
Bernardine  admitted.  "My  father  would 
have  been  broken-hearted  if  I  hadn't  gone 
on  the  stage!" 
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Bernardine  studied  and  took  part  in 
dramatics  in  school  and  college  and  did 
so  well  that  when  Zona  Gale,  the  famous 
Wisconsin  authoress,  saw  her  in  a  college 
play,  she  recommended  her  for  a  part  in 
Brock  Pemberton's  Swot-Year  Love. 
After  that,  Bernardine  spent  several  event- 
ful months  in  New  York. 

"I  got  a  lot  of  good  experience,"  she 
commented,  "hut  that  was  about  all.  It 
was  the  time  of  the  stock  market  crash 
and  plays  were  folding  almost  as  soon  as 
they  opened.  I  understudied  Muriel  Kirk- 
land  in  Strictly  Dishonorable,  but  never 
got  a  chance  to  play  in  it.  And  I  had  a 
part  in  Joseph,  with  George  Jessel,  but 
the  producer  didn't  like  my  mid-western 
accent !  But  I  met  a  lot  of  fine  people  and 
the  training  was  excellent.  It  was  time 
well  spent,  but  I  felt  there  wasn't  any 
real  opportunity  there  for  me  then  and 
I  decided  I  might  have  a  better  chance 
in  Chicago — not  so  much  competition !" 

An  opportunity  presented  itself  almost 
immediately.  She  auditioned  at  NBC  and 
won  a  part  and  has  been  in  radio  ever 
since — six  years  now. 

"I  did  some  ingenues  at  first,"  she  ex- 
plained in  her  quiet,  self-effacing  way, 
"and  did  them  very  badly  1" 

I  can't  help  doubting  that,  but  her  can- 
dor, her  lack  of  vanity,  is  certainly  re- 
freshing ! 

Incidentally,  she  was  at  that  time  re- 
sponsible for  the  radio  debut  of  Don 
Ameche,  whom  she  had  known  during 
college  days,  and  who  has  since  been  so 
successful  in  radio  and  in  the  movies. 

As  for  Rush's  introduction  to  radio — 
I  looked  across  the  table  at  which  we  four 
were  sitting,  at  the  nice-looking  boy  op- 


posite me.  Bernardine  looked  at  him,  too, 
and  smiled  tenderly. 

"Not  very  [>-r-e-t-t-y,"  she  murmured, 
"but  awfully  s-m-a-r-t I" 

They  all  laughed  at  the  familiar  joki 
and  Billy  Idelson,  who  has  been  Rush 
from  the  beginning,  explained  shyly, 
while  his  fingers  toyed  with  some  paper 
matches :  "I've  been  in  radio  since  I  was 
ten — Skeesix  was  one  of  my  first  parts." 

"He  used  to  read  the  comics,"  Ber- 
nardine interposed  and  Vic  added :  "He 
won  out  in  an  audition  over  a  hundred 
picked  kids.  He  happened  to  hear  his 
sister  mention  the  audition  and  begged 
and  pleaded  with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  be 
allowed  to  try — " 

"It  wasn't  quite  like  that,"  Billy  de- 
murred. "My  sister  called  me  out  of 
school — and  I  was  glad  of  any  excuse  to 
get  the  day  off  1"  He  laughed.  "I  hated 
radio,  but  I  had  two  auditions  and — I 
don't  want  to  brag,  but  I  won  them 
both.    My  first  was  for  Lttm  and  Aimer." 

Billy's  sister,  Mary  Castle,  was  con- 
nected with  radio  and  very  much  inter- 
ested in  her  young  brother's  career,  in 
spite  of  his  indifference.  "I  owe  every- 
thing to  my  sister,"  Billy  admitted,  "but 
the  first  program  I  ever  enjoyed  was 
Vic  and  Sade." 

"I  suggested  you  for  this  program  my- 
self," Vic  reminded  him,  "and  no  one 
else  was  even  considered  for  the  part." 

Billy  is  a  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  boy 
of  fifteen,  very  earnest  and  completely 
unspoiled.  He  lives  in  a  suburb  of  Chi- 
cago and  raises  cocker  spaniels.  "I  built 
kennels  for  them  myself,"  he  vouchsafed 
eagerly. 

"You  can  imagine  what  they  look  like," 


Vic  ribbed  him  genially. 

Billy  grinned.  "I've  had  lots  of  com- 
pliments on  them — they're  not  so  bad!" 

Like  every  other  boy,  Billy's  favorite 
sport  is  fishing.  When  I  met  him,  he  was 
but  recently  back  from  a  week-end  in 
Wisconsin,  where  he  had  caught  some 
"this  big"  and  got  a  nice  red  nose.  While 
there,  he  stayed  with  friends  of  his 
family. 

Billy  chuckled.  "The  lady  I  stayed 
with  said  she  had  heard  my  brother  on 
the  radio — I  guess  she  didn't  expect  me 
to  look  so  silly  I" 

But  Billy  has  no  need  to  be  sensitive 
about  his  looks.  He  may  not  be  strictly 
handsome — after  all,  he  is  in  the  growing- 
boy  stage — but  he  is  homely  in  a  pleas- 
ant, attractive,  real-boy  way  and  his 
eyes — well,  if  I  weren't  afraid  of  offend- 
ing his  boyish  pride,  I'd  say  they  were 
beautiful. 

Later,  as  Billy  was  leaving  us,  Ber- 
nardine looked  after  him  fondly.  "You 
know,  I  think  if  we  ever  had  a  tendency 
to  get  big-headed,  Billy  would  take  it  out 
of  us.  He  is  so  level-headed,  has  so  much 
common-sense  and  balance — and  so  much 
intelligence."  And  she  added  softly :  "If 
I  had  a  son,  I'd  want  him  to  be  like  that!'' 

But  big-headedness  is  the  last  thing 
you'd  think  of  in  connection  with  these 
likable  people.  They  take  their  work  seri- 
ously and  fit  it  competently,  unemotionally, 
into  their  own  personal  lives. 

"We  are  not  limelight  people."  Ber- 
nardine put  it  simply.  "The  average 
theatrical  life  is  upside  down,  topsy-turvy, 
while  ours  is  simple  and  quiet.  That's 
where  radio  has  been  my  boon.  It's  grand 
to  be  able  to  lead  a  completely  domestic 


•  Men  have  two  hates  when  it  comes 
to  women.  (1)  Under -arm  odor.  (2)  A 
deodorant  which  substitutes  one  un- 
pleasant odor  for  another.  Why  risk  either? 

Today  thousands  of  women  are  dis- 
covering an  amazing  new  deodorant  — 
FRESH.  A  delicately  fragrant  cream  which 
gives  positive  protection  against  under-arm 
odors.  What's  more  . . . 

Just  hear  what  you  can  do  with  FRESH. 
Because  FRESH  is  antiseptic,  you  can 
use  it  right  after  shaving  or  a  depilatory. 
FRESH  safeguards  against  infection  in 
tiny  nicks  and  cuts. 

And  because  FRESH  can't  possibly  harm 
clothes,  you  can  apply  it  and  go  right  on 
with  your  dressing.  FRESH  dries  instantly. 
Has  no  harsh  ingredients,  no  grease. 

With  FRESH,  pores  are  open,  healthy, 
sweet.  We  repeat — FRESH  has  no  medi- 
cinal odor,  does  not  identify  itself  as  a  de- 
odorant. FRESH  just  gives  you  freshness! 


Economy  Size  50c.  If  your  toiletries 
counter  hasn't  FRESH,  send  10c  with 
your  name  and  address  to  Pharma- 
Craft  Corp.,  Louisville,  Ky.,  for  Travel 
Package  of  FRESH,  postpaid. 
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TELL 


Graceful,  tapering  finger  nails  tell  a  story,  too. 
Whether  you're  careless  or  careful  about  the  little 
things.  For  well  groomed  finger  nails  do  reflect  one's 
charm.  Be  certain,  then,  to  keep  them  always  well 
manicured.  It's  so  easy  with  Wigder  Files.  Wigder 
Nail  Files  are  specially  Triple  Cut  with  even,  fast- 
cutting  teeth  for  smooth  and  fast-filing  so  as  not  to 
jar  the  nails.  The  Improved  Cleaner  Point,  A  Wigder 
feature,  conforms  to  the  finger  nails  and  enables  you 
to  clean  easily  and  quickly.  On  sale  at  all  drug  and 
5  and  10  cent  stores. 


NAIL  FILES  •  TWEEZERS  •  NAIL  CLIPS  •  SCISSORS 
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FRECKLES 


DISAPPEAR 

mSivlOdcuia 

Don't  worry  over"  un- 
sightly freckles.  Here's  anew 
way  to  remove  them  quickl; 
and  gently  while  you  sleep.  Simply 
apply  Nadinola  Freckle  Cream  over 
face  and  arms  at  night.  Then  watch 
freckles  disappear  usually  in  5  to  10  days.  Your  skin  is 
cleared,  freshened,  becomes  satin- smooth.  NADINOLA 
Freckle  Cream  is  guaranteed  by  a  laboratory  wit  hover 
36  years'  experience  in  this  type  of  skin  treatment. 
Only  60c  at  toilet  counters;  10c  size  at  Five  and  Ten 
Cent  Stores.  •  Or  send  a  dime  for  trial  package  to 
NADINOLA,  Box  1S5.  Paris.  Tenn. 

NADINOLA  TMckkOuam 


MILUONS  • 
USE 


HUSH 

^-BODY  ODORS 

Those  who  are  fastidious  and  im- 
maculate of  their  person  welcome 
HUSH  for  its  effective  qualities  to 
overcome  excessive  per- 
spiration and  unpleasant 
body  odors.  HUSH  keeps 
the  underarms  fresh  and 
free  from  every  trace 
of  odor.  Use  it 

4  Kinds 

10c  size  at 
10c  stores 


"  HUSH 
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life.  The  only  concession  I've  had  to 
make  is  living  in  the  city.  My  preference 
would  be  for  the  country,  but  I  like  it 
anyway — I'm  happy!" 

"Of  course  she  doesn't  care  much  for 
that  husband  of  hers,"  Vic's  eyes 
twinkled,  "not  very  much !" 

He  had  his  little  joke  and  went  on 
thoughtfully  :  "We  don't  like  publicity — 
that  is,  we  are  far  from  being  publicity 
hounds.  I  live  quietly  in  Austin — that's 
Chicago's  west  side — with  my  wife.  It 
is  something  of  a  hardship  now  that  we 
are  on  the  air  so  early  in  the  morning. 
The  habit  of  a  lifetime  has  been  broken ! 
I  confess  I  don't  like  getting  up  so  early 
— and  I  don't  like  shaving  at  night  in- 
stead of  in  the  morning.  In  fact,  as  you 
see,  I  forgot  it  last  night,  and  not  for  the 
first  time!" 

Bernardine  and  Billy  laughed.  "We've 
threatened  to  get  him  one  of  those  elec- 
tric shavers  that  he  can  use  anywhere, 
while  he  is  rehearsing,  for  instance  1" 

"But  as  for  publicity,"  Billy  said  un- 
expectedly, "I  like  it — I  don't  care  how 
many  times  I  get  my  picture  in  the 
paper  I" 

"But  we  don't  court  it,''  Vic  insisted. 
"In  fact,  we  slide  into  the  elevator  and 
slide  out  again.  However,''  he  added 
frankly,  "we  are  flattered  when  people 
seek  us  out.  For  instance,  during  the 
Fair,  people  came  out  here  to  the  studio 
just  to  look  at  us — people  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Alabama,  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia, everywhere  Naturally,  we  were 
pleased." 

But  for  all  his  love  of  publicity,  Billy 
admitted  when  pressed  that  he  did  not 
like  to  have  his  associates  in  school  know 
anything  about  his  radio  acting.  "I  keep 
it  quiet,"  he  said.  "Most  of  them  don't 
know  anything  about  it." 

Last  spring,  Billy  was  ill  and  in  the 
hospital  for  quite  a  while.  Since  then,  he 
has  not  attempted  to  attend  school,  but 
has  been  tutoring — he  is  ready  now  for 
third  year  high.  Some  change  would 
have  had  to  be  made  in  any  case,  as  the 
show  now  is  on  twice  daily,  once  at  9 
a.  m.,  Eastern  time,  and  again  at  2 :30 
p.  m.,  which  pretty  well  ties  them  all 
down. 

And,  in  addition,  they  all  appear  on  sev- 
eral other  programs.  Mr.  Van  Harvey 
and  Bernardine  are  occasionally  on  Wel- 
come Valley,  Uncle  Ezra  and  the 
Nickelodeon  programs  and  Bernardine  also 
appears  on  the  Thank  You,  'Slusia  pro- 
gram. Billy,  too,  appears  on  these  pro- 
grams now  and  then.  They  used  to  work 
together  on  the  Thurston  program  and 
Vic  carries  in  his  pocket  a  lucky  coin 
which  Thurston  gave  him.  He  brought 
it  out,  remarking  that  it  always  seemed  to 
have  meant  good  luck  for  him.  Which, 
of  course,  brought  up  the  old  question 
of  superstitions.  They  looked  a  little 
serious. 

"We  never  had  more  than  a  normal 
amount  of  superstition."  Bernardine  re- 
marked, "but  this  spring  we  posed  for  a 
picture  with  a  ladder  and  'Friday  the  13th' 
and  what  not  on  it,  supposed  to  show  that 
Vic  and  Sade  were  not  superstitious — and 
the  next  day.  Rush  went  to  the  hospital. 
It  gave  us  a  sort  of  funny  feeling!" 

Rush  admitted  that  he  had  a  lucky 
charm,  that  he  carried  always,  tied  up  in 
the  corner  of  his  handkerchief.  And  Sade 
said  she  really  had  been  luckier  since  she 


started  wearing  a  lucky  Indian  bracelet 
which  she  had  been  given. 

Spare  time  is  something  they  have  very 
little  of,  but  when  he  has  a  chance,  Vic 
likes  best  to  sit  on  a  bench  and  relax.  "I 
play  some  golf,  I  love  to  play  cards,  I 
like  to  ride  and  I  like  to  exchange  good 
stories — "  he  summed  it  up. 

Bernardine  finds  little  enough  time  to 
devote  to  keeping  house.  She  cares  less 
than  nothing  for  cards  and  dancing  but 
loves  to  get  in  the  car  and  drive  out  into 
the  country.  They  never  get  a  vacation, 
but  once  in  a  while  a  part  is  written  out  of 
the  script  and  one  of  them  can  enjoy  a 
long  week-end.  One  thing  each  wants  is 
to  see  the  world. 

"I'm  dying  to  travel,"  Bernardine 
sighed.  "I've  never  been  anywhere  except 
to  New  York — I  guess  Vic  is  the  most 
traveled  one." 

"I've  been  to  Canada,"  he  agreed,  "and 
traveled  quite  a  bit  in  this  country  when 
I  was  in  the  advertising  business." 

"Four  hundred  miles  is  the  most  I've 
been,"  Billy  chimed  in. 

Billy's  voice  rumbled  deeply,  then 
slipped  up  a  bit.  It  has  been  changing 
for  some  time  now  and  annoys  him 
greatly. 

"We've  been  telling  him  that  if  it  gets 
much  deeper  and  sounds  much  older,  we'll 
have  to  switch  parts  and  he  play  Vic  and 
I  play  Rush,"  Vic  said  with  a  chuckle.  . 

That  they  have  many  fans  is  evidenced 
by  their  huge  fan  mail  and  by  the  700,- 
000  replies  they  had  in  a  contest  held  by 
their  sponsors  this  spring. 

"It  is  nice  to  sell  something  that  you 
know  is  good,"  Bernardine  commented, 
"and  it  is  nice  to  feel  that  people  like 
what  you  are  doing." 

They  themselves  are  crazy  about  Lum 
and  Aimer.  "They  are  so  real,  so  ab- 
solutely sincere.  They  are  just  grand," 
was  their  unanimous  opinion.  And  one  of 
their  own  most  ardent  fans  is  Edgar 
Guest.  He  listens  to  the  program  when 
he  is  at  home,  visits  them  when  he  is  at 
the  studio  for  his  own  program — in  fact, 
never  misses  Vic  and  Sade. 

They  are  so  closely  identified  with  the 
parts  they  play  that  I  wondered  if  they 
did  not  have  ideas,  suggestions  for  the 
author. 

"We  have  plenty  of  ideas  and  make 
plenty  of  suggestions,"  Billy  grinned,  "but 
they  don't  take.  He  listens  and  says, 
'That's  fine!' — but  that  is  as  far  as  it 

goes !" 

But  if  they  don't  have  a  part  in  creat- 
ing the  little  dramas  of  Vic  and  Sade, 
they  assuredly  contribute  immeasurably  to 
the  life-likeness  of  the  sketches.  Sade's 
patient,  soft-spoken  ways  and  gentle  sar- 
casm, Vic's  leisurely  drawl,  the  dry  humor 
of  his  delivery,  and  Rush's  extremely  un- 
affected portrayal  of  a  real  boy  make 
their  characterizations  perfect  in  their 
straightforward  simplicity,  their  quiet  re- 
straint, their  utter  naturalness. 

"We  have  a  grand  time,"  Bernardine 
concluded  simply. 

And  who  doesn't  have  a  grand  time  lis- 
tening to  fifteen  minutes  of  comedy-drama 
when  the  curtain  is  raised  on  the  little 
house  down  the  street? 

No,  they  would  not  disillusion  any- 
body, these  three  frank,  sincere,  unpre- 
tentious people.  For  in  spite  of  the  osten- 
sible differences,  the  outward  aspect's,  they 
arc  Vic  and  Sade  and  Rush  to  the  life. 
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times  he  satig  it,  it  wasn't  make  believe. 

One  day  Julia  Sanderson  stopped  laugh- 
ing at  Frank's  foolishness.  After  all, 
when  a  girl  has  fallen  in  love  with  a 
man  she  begins  thinking  of  his  future. 

"You've  got  to  work  so  hard  to  get 
anywhere  in  the  theatre,"  she  explained  to 
me.  "And  Frank  wasn't  taking  it  seriously 
at  all.  Making  records  was  his  business, 
he  used  to  tell  us,  and  the  stage  just  a 
side  line,  just  a  way  of  having  fun. 

"It  worried  me  and  one  day  I  asked 
the  manager  if  he  couldn't  find  some  way 
of  talking  sense  into  Frank.  So  he  got 
him  over  to  the  side  of  the  stage  during 
a  rehearsal.  'Listen,'  he  said.  'You've 
got  to  realize  you've  got  a  long  way  to 
go  to  top  Sanderson.  A  leading  man  has 
to  dominate  a  woman  star  to  make  a  play 
convincing.  If  you  keep  on  the  way  you're 
going,  the  whole  thing'll  fall  flat.' 

"That  turned  the  trick."  Julia's  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  made  a  little  face  at  her 
husband,  the  way  a  well  loved  woman  will 
when  she  is  telling  tales  out  of  school. 
"After  that  Frank  was  going  to  dominate 
if  it  killed  him  and  it  was  a  very  serious 
young  man  who  showed  up  at  the  next 
rehearsal." 

It  wasn't  long  before  they  became  en- 
gaged. Before  they  began  driving  up  to 
Julia's  home  in  Springfield,  after  the  Sat- 
urday night  performance,  to  spend  Sunday 
with  her  parents. 


On  one  of  those  week-ends  Frank  saw 
a  house.  The  kind  of  house  that  he  had 
to  have.  A  house  you  could  have  fun  in. 
Big  enough  to  hold  laughter  and  love  and 
friendliness.  Lovely  enough  even  for  Julia. 

He  bought  it,  of  course,  and  then  came 
the  joy  of  getting  things  for  it.  Com- 
fortable English  lounging  chairs  and 
sofas.  French  provincial  tables  and  cup- 
boards. Charming  pieces  of  old  glass  and 
pottery  and  rugs  and  lamps.  The  sort  of 
furnishings  that  are  bought  lovingly  and 
individually  and  that  no  more  fit  into  a  set 
pattern  than  the  Crumits  themselves. 

They  were  going  to  be  married  in  the 
fall  in  the  old  church  at  Springfield  that 
Julia  had  been  attending  since  she  was  a 
child  and  on  the  first  day  in  July  they 
had  nothing  more  important  on  their  minds 
than  buying  kitchen  things. 

Julia's  parents,  who  were  getting  as 
much  excitement  out  of  the  house  as 
they  were,  crowded  into  Frank's  roadster 
with  them  and  they  started  down  to  the 
shopping  centre. 

They  had  had  fun  buying  all  those 
lovely,  charming  things.  But  this  was 
different.  Closer  to  their  hearts  some- 
how. Egg  beaters  and  cake  tins  and 
roasting  pans,  copper  pots  and  kettles  and 
long  handled  wooden  spoons.  Cannisters 
and  kitchen  towels  and  dish  rags  and  a 
broom.  Funny  how  romantic  these  things 
can  be  to  two  people  in  love.    How  much 


the  heart  of  a  home  they  really  are. 

Afterward  they  all  crowded  into  the 
roadster  again,  with  Julia's  father  in  the 
rumble  seat,  holding  the  broom  in  his 
hand  and  a  dish  pan  on  his  lap  and  all  the 
other  bundles  packed  so  tightly  around 
him  he  couldn't  move  and  so  they  started 
for  home  again. 

Only  they  didn't  drive  directly  home. 
Frank  whispered  something  to  Julia  and 
she  whispered  something  to  her  mother 
and  then  they  all  turned  and  shouted  some- 
thing to  her  father  in  the  rumble  seat 
And  then  they  all  laughed  and  wondered 
why  they  hadn't  thought  of  it  before. 

And  so  instead  of  going  home  they 
stopped  at  the  church  and  Frank  picked 
a  bouquet  for  Julia  from  the  rectory  gar- 
den and  they  were  married. 

That  was  nine  years  ago  and  the  Crum- 
its have  kept  right  on  being  happier  and 
more  romantic  and  thrilling  than  old  mar- 
ried folks  like  them  have  a  right  to  be. 
How  could  it  be  different?  They  give 
so  much  to  life  that  life  has  nothing  to 
do  but  give  it  right  back  to  them  again. 

After  all  you  can't  fail  at  anything, 
if  it's  building  a  house  or  an  ocean  liner 
or  a  skyscraper  or  a  marriage,  if  you 
have  a  good  design  to  begin  with. 

And  the  Crumit  design  is  perfect. 

When  you  hear  Julia's  little  giggle  on 
the  radio  and  Frank's  deep  laugh  answer- 
ing hers,  it  isn't  part  of  the  script  at  all. 


A  Lovely  Transparent  Skin 
Quality  with 
Woodbury's  Germ-free  Powder 


Who  better  than  Woodbury 
skin  scientists  know  the 
kind  of  face  powder  to  make 
your  complexion  a  magnet  for 
men's  eyes  ?  ''The  kissable  color 
of  youth"  is  transferred  right 
to  your  skin,  when  you  fluff  on 
Woodbury's  Facial  Powder ! 

The  secret  of  that  fresh,  clear 
look  is  Woodbury's  scientific 
blend.  This  powder  stays  on 
the  skin's  surface.  A  youthful 


WOODBURY'S,  ALONE, 
IS  GERM-FREE! 

20  leading  brands  were 
tested  for  perm-growth. 
19  harbored  live  germs, 
as  in  Tube  "A".  Wood- 
bury's, alone,  was  germ- 
free,  as  shown  by  clear, 
unclouded  Tube  "B" 


bloom  so  delicate  that  it  can- 
not clog  your  pores! 

It's  germ-free . . . the  only  pow- 
der that  gives  you  hygienic 
protection  against  the  surface 
germs  that  cause  blemishes! 

Six  stunning  shades,  created 
by  fashion  authorities.  Blondes 
and  medium  types  will  take  to 
"Light  Rachel"  or  "Radiant." 
Of  course  "Brunette"  for  the 
dark  type.  $1.00,  50c,  25c,  10c. 

9-PIECE  COMPLEXION  KIT 

Brings  you  6  packets  of  Woodbury's  Facial 
Powder;  guest-size  cake  of  Woodbury's 
"Filtered  Sunshine"  Soap  ;  generous  tubes 
of  2  Woodbury  Germ-free  Creams.  Enclose 
10c  to  cover  packing  and  postage.  Mail  to: 
John  H.  Woodbury.  Inc.,  9169  Alfred  St., 
Cincinnati,  O.  (In  Canada)  John  H.  Wood* 
bury,  Ltd.,  Perth,  Ontario. 

Name  . 

A  dd  ress  — 

City  
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Cozy  Baby/ 

KEPT  HAPPY  BY  HIS  OLIVE  OIL  POWDER! 


MOTHER,  you  will  keep  your  baby  cooler, 
more  comfortable,  and  happier  if  you 
protect  his  tender  skin  with  Z.  B.T.  Baby 
Powder.  Z.  B.T.'s  unique  olive  oil  content 
makes  it  cling  longer  and  resist  moisture 
better.  Its  superior  smoothness  (what  the 
doctors  call  "slip")  prevents  chafing  in  the 
creases.  Free  from  zinc  in  any  form,  Z.  B.T. 
is  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  and  your 
baby.  Large  25<t  and  50tf  sizes. 


OLIVE  OIL  BABY  POWDER  \ 


NURSING 


lookYeatS 

APPROVED 
WAY  TO 
TINT 

GRAY  HAIR 

%  Quickly  and  safely  you  can  tint  those  streaks  of 
gray  to  lustrous  shades  of  blonde,  brown  or  black. 
BROWNATONE  and  a  small  brush  does  it.  Used  and 
approved  for  over  twenty-four  years.  Guaranteed 
harmless.  Active  coloring  agent  is  purely  vegetable. 
Cannot  affect  waving  of  hair.  Economical  and  lasting 
— will  not  wash  out.  Simply  retouch  as  new  gray  ap- 
pears. Imparts  rich,  beautiful  color  with  amazing 
speed.  Easy  to  prove  by  tinting  a  lock  of  your  own 
hair.  BROWNATONE  Is  only  50c— at  all  drug  and 
toilet  counters — always  on  a  money-back  guarantee. 


ITCHING 

Skin  Symptoms  C  O  ! 


STOPPED  IN  MINUTES 

ITCHING  skin  canbe  maddening! 
But — it's  needless,  in  Athlete  s 
Foot— poison  ivy— rashes— eczema 
— pimples!  Stop  itching,  burning 
torture ;  give  skin  new  kind  of 
help  with  HYDROS  AL.  Em- 
ploys "colloidal"  active  princi- 
ple. HYDROSAL  is  astringent 
— improves  skin's  looks.  Use 
for  any  itching  rash !  Used  by 
hospitals.  Accepted  by  Good 
Housekeeping  Bureau.  At 
any  drug  store  ;  liquid  or 
ointment,  30c;  60c. 
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It's  the  Cruniits  having  fun.  It's  Julia  not 
daring  to  look  at  Frank  when  some  silly 
little  thing  happens  during  a  broadcast 
and  Frank  not  daring  to  look  at  her  for 
fear  they'll  get  to  laughing  so  hard  they 
won't  be  able  to  go  on  with  the  program. 

Laughter.  That's  one  of  the  things  the 
Crumit  marriage  is  built  on. 

"Julia  is  my  favorite  wife  because  she's 
such  a  swell  playmate,"  Frank  will  tell 
anyone  and  everyone.  "And  because  she 
has  such  a  grand  sense  of  humor.  And 
because  she  likes  the  same  things  I  do." 

Compatibility,  too.  There's  a  strong 
foundation  for  marriage.  Especially  when 
it's  reinforced  with  understanding. 

"Frank  has  such  a  gift  for  friendliness," 
Julia  said  slowly.  "He  loves  people  and 
people  love  him.  A  regular  man's  man, 
if  ever  there  was  one.  Sometimes  I  have 
to  stop  short  when  I  find  myself  begin- 
ning to  resent  golf  and  the  other  things  he 
likes  doing  with  other  men. 

"So  I  do  the  things  I  like  to  do  when 
he's  out  on  the  golf  course  and  there's 
always  so  much  to  talk  about  when  we're 
together  again.  It's  exciting  to  hear 
Frank's  car  coming  in  the  driveway  and 
lie's  really  a  paragon  because  he  always 
conies  at  the  exact  minute  he  said  he 
would!"  said  Julia,  smiling. 

Consideration  is  necessary,  too.  Don't 
forget  to  put  it  in  your  own  marriage 
plans  if  you  want  it  to  be  as  successful  as 
the  Crumit- Sanderson  merger.  Even  if 
you  have  to  squeeze  out  a  couple  of  more 
alluring  things,  such  as  selfishness  and  a 
love  of  having  your  own  way,  to  make 
room  for  it. 

They  have  their  quarrels,  of  course. 
Would  they  be  as  grand  as  they  are  if 
they  didn't? 

There  was  the  time  Frank  scheduled  a 
song  for  Julia  to  sing  on  their  next  broad- 
cast and  it  just  happened  that  she  loathed 
that  song  for  no  good  reason  at  all. 

"I  won't  sing  that  song,"  she  protested. 
"I  hate  it  I" 

Frank  insisted  it  was  perfect  for  both 
her  voice  and  personality  and  Julia  was 
just  as  insistent  that  it  wasn't.  But  in 
the  end  she  sang  the  song,  even  though  she 
was  still  protesting,  for  the  Cruniits  have 
an  understanding  that  on  the  stage,  which 
Julia  knows  so  well,  she's  boss — while  in 
radio  and  vaudeville,  which  is  Frank's 
domain,  he's  tops. 

Afterward,  when  she  heard  the  record- 
ing taken  of  the  broadcasting,  she  realized 
it  was  the  best  song  that  she  ever  had 
sung  over  the  air.  And  she  didn't  hes- 
itate to  say  so. 

For  she's  generous,  that  Sanderson  girl, 
with  words  as  well  as  other  things. 

"It  isn't  hard  for  me  to  say  I'm  sorry, 
when  I  know  I  am !"  She  looked  so  much 
like  a  little  girl  sitting  there,  her  deep 
blue  eyes  intent,  her  honey  colored  hair 
curling  under  the  brim  of  her  tricorn  hat, 
the  flare  of  the  plaid  silk  bow  knotted 
at  her  throat  accenting  the  soft  line  of  her 
chin.  "I'm  glad  that  I  happened  to  be 
born  that  way,  for  I  feel  so  sorry  for 
people  who  never  can  admit  that  they 
have  been  in  the  wrong.  They  make  things 
so  difficult  for  themselves. 

"Frank  feels  as  I  do  about  it.  We've 
never  discussed  it  or  anything.  Laying 
down  rules  for  anything  seems  so  futile, 
don't  you  think  ?  You  have  to  feel  them 
or  they  don't  work  out.  But  even 
though  we've  never  talked  it  out,  we've 


never  gone  to  bed  at  night  with  a  mis- 
understanding rankling  between  us.  I 
couldn't  stand  waking  up  in  the  morning 
knowing  that  I  held  any  resentment  for 
Frank  or  that  he  held  any  for  me.  Know- 
ing we  had  to  overcome  a  quarrel  before 
we  could  even  speak  to  each  other. 

"And  it's  really  so  easy  to  avoid  quar- 
relling altogether.  To  laugh  at  something 
that  could  be  made  into  an  issue  if  you 
took  it  seriously.  Like  that  time,  re- 
member, Frank,  when  I  was  so  furious 
with  you?" 

Frank  Crumit  laughed. 

"It  was  a  grand  Sunday  afternoon,"  he 
explained,  "and  I  was  planting  some  extra 
special  delphiniums  I  had  wheedled  out 
of  a  neighbor  and  having  a  swell  time 
doing  it,  when  suddenly  Julia  came  dash- 
ing out  like  a  young  tornado  and  hustled 
me  back  into  the  house  and  ordered  me 
out  of  my  garden  clothes  because  we  were 
due  at  a  cocktail  party  at  five. 

"I  crabbed  a  little  but  got  under  the 
shower  and  put  on  some  nice  clean  pants 
and  drove  around  to  our  host's  house. 
It  was  almost  six  o'clock  by  that  time  but 
there  wasn't  a  single  car  out  front. 

"  'We're  just  the  acrobats  as  usual, 
opening  the  show,'  says  Julia,  who  has  a 
passion  for  being  punctual — another  one 
of  the  things  I  like  about  this  gal,"  and 
Frank's  eyes  glowed  as  he  patted  her 
hand.  A  gesture  he  evidently  thought 
very  husbandly  and  very,  very  casual  but 
that  managed  to  look  much  more  like  the 
beginning  of  a  flirtation.  "But  somehow 
that  forlorn  driveway  didn't  look  at  all 
like  a  party  to  me. 

"  'Are  you  sure  it  was  Elsa  Adams  who 
asked  us?'  I  demanded,  getting  a  bit 
suspicious,  for  Julia  has  been  known  to 
slip  up  on  things  like  that  before. 

"  'As  if  I  wouldn't  know  who  asked 
us?'  Julia  flared.  'She  called  up  last 
Monday  and  I  remember  the  conversation 
as  well  as  anything.    She  said  .  .  .' 

"  'All  right.  All  right.'  I  said  and 
hopped  out  of  the  car  and  rang  the  bell 
and  the  maid  answered  with  that  partic- 
ular sort  of  blankness  maids  have  when 
the  folks  are  out. 

"Well,  it  turned  out  that  it  was  Elsa 
who  had  asked  us,  all  right,  but  the  date 
was  a  week  later — which  embarrassed 
Julia  no  end!" 

When  the  Cruniits  came  home  they 
found  the  hastily  put  aside  delphiniums 
wilted  beyond  any  hope  of  revival.  Now 
Frank  might  very  well  have  made  a 
rousing  issue  out  of  it  all  instead  of  that 
tender  teasing  story  that  shows  his  love 
for  his  wife  so  much  more  even  than  his 
intense  admiration  and  respect  for  her  do. 

But  what  are  delphiniums  worth  any- 
way, even  prize  ones?  Frank  will  ask  you. 
Certainly  not  even  one  misunderstanding 
with  Julia. 

They've  had  a  lot  of  fun,  the  Crumits, 
these  nine  years  they've  been  married.  A 
lot  of  laughs.  Excitement,  too,  and 
thrills.  A  joy  in  just  being  together,  so 
that  their  weekly  drive  down  to  New  York 
for  their  broadcasts  is  still  as  much  of  an 
adventure  as  it  was  in  those  days  when 
they  first  met  and  love  was  new  and  they 
used  to  take  that  same  drive  to  visit 
Julia's  home. 

It  wouldn't  be  exciting  to  a  great  many 
men  and  women  who  have  been  married 
to  each  other  nine  years.  Starting  at  the 
same  minute  of  the  same  day,  week  after 


week,  month  after  month,  year  after  year. 
Going  through  the  same  towns  on  a  sched- 
ule as  rigid  as  that  of  an  engineer  of  a 
crack  train.  Seeing  a  woman  in  one  town 
coming  to  her  kitchen  door,  morning  after 
morning,  and  taking  the  milk  in.  Seeing 
the  same  cat  in  another  town  mewing  at 
the  same  window.  Seeing  children  start 
off  for  school  and  then  some  hours  later 
seeing  another  troupe  of  children  coming 
home  from  school.  But  it's  still  exciting 
to  the  Crumits. 

It's  all  a  part  of  the  pattern  of  little 
tilings  that  have  drawn  these  two  closer 
and  closer  in  all  these  years.  Unim- 
portant things  really,  you  might  say,  like 
the  kitchen  things  they  bought  that  day 
in  July. 

All  a  part  of  the  design  they  have 
worked  out  for  themselves  since  that  day, 
nine  years  ago,  when  they  stood  in  an 
old  church  together  and  Julia  held  the 
bright  country  flowers  Frank  had  picked 
for  her.  Made  out  of  little  things,  un- 
important things  and  out  of  a  laughter  and 
love  into  the  most  important  thing  of  all. 
The   design   for   a   happy  marriage. 


NO  MORE  MEN! 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


my  mind  was  set  on  singing  on  the  radio. 
I  wanted  desperately  to  succeed  in  that 
field.  All  the  money  I  have  earned  in  the 
past  has  been  invested  and  I  came  to  Man- 
hattan with  a  small  amount  of  cash.  For 
three  weeks,  I  made  no  progress." 

She  went  to  witness  broadcast  after 
broadcast,  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
radio.  She  had  been  a  guest  star  several 
times  before,  she  had  had  a  program  of 
her  own  on  the  coast.  But  Joan  Marsh  is 
one  of  those  youngsters  who  knows  that 
there  is  always  something  to  learn.  Nino 
Martini  invited  her  to  attend  a  broadcast 
of  the  Kostelanetz  show. 

"As  I  sat  in  the  audience  of  that  Co- 
lumbia Playhouse,  I  kept  saying  to  my- 
self :  'If  only  I  could  be  on  that  stage, 
singing  into  that  mike !'  "  She  clasped  her 
hands.  "And  four  weeks  later  to  the  day, 
I  was  doing  just  that!" 

The  opportunity  came  in  the  person  of 
Jean  Paul  King,  that  friend  of  a  friend 
whom  she  had  met  the  year  before.  He 
sent  her  to  an  excellent  agency  who,  the 
day  after  interviewing  her,  had  her  audi- 
tion for  the  Socony  people  who  were  in 
search  of  a  successor  to  Beatrice  Lillie  on 
their  Flying  Red  Horse  Tavern  program. 
Out  of  more  than  twenty  applicants  who 
were  auditioned,  Joan  Marsh  was  chosen 
to  be  the  star  of  this  program. 

"Yes,  some  day  I  would  like  to  go  back 
to  Hollywood.  But  only  to  visit.  I  am 
through  with  pictures.  I  have  never  been 
so  happy  as  I  am  in  radio.  And  that  is 
what  I  am  concentrating  on,  right  now. 
The  future?  When  I  meet  the  man  I  love, 
I  shall  forget  all  about  my  work!"  (She 
won't  use  the  word  career.)  "I  believe 
that  a  woman  can  not  combine  marriage 
with  anything  else.  It  is  a  full  time  job. 
Until  then,  I'll  go  right  on  trying  to  be 
successful,  finding  pleasure  in  the  worth- 
while things  of  life." 
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A  new,  utterly  differ- 
ent scientific  discovery  .  .  . 
1*3^  EYE-GENE  .  .  .  gives  amazingly 
l*WT  Quicker  relief  for  smarting,  burning. 

itching,  miserable  hay  fever  eyes.  Not 
only  soothes  and  refreshes  irritated  eyes 
almost  instantly  .  .  .  but  actually  clears  tem- 
porary bloodshot  conditions  in  seconds,  or 
money  back!  Stainless,  safe.  At  all  drug  and 
department  stores. 


^Itching 

//TO  RT  U  RE  In  One  Minute 

T^or  quick  relief  from  theitching  of  eczema,  blotches, 
pimples,  athlete's  foot,  scales,  rashes  and  other  skin 
eruptions,  apply  Dr.  Dennis'  pure,  cooling,  antisep- 
tic, liquid  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION.  Its  gentle  oils 
soothe  the  irritated  skin.  Clear,  greaseless  and  stain- 
less— dries  fast.  Stops  the  most  intense  itching  in- 
Btantly.  A  35c  trial  bottle,  at  drug  stores,  proves  it — 
or  money  back.  Ask  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


NEW  SH AC 
RESISTING. 


SILK  STOCKING 


PAYS  UP  TO  $17.00  WEEKLY 

Show  friends  newly  invented  snag  resist  ri 
eilk  hose  with  run  proof  top.  Wears  longer.  G 
a ii  teed.     53c  pair  up. 

No  House  to  House  Canvassing 

No  investment   or  experience  re-    g^p^B«^&&ia£gMj^^K  FREE 
quiied.  Your  own  hose  and  sample    ^Kmrngt^M^^^^^^  CAUDtCC 
FREE  size.      Write  Now.      ^^P^H^mW  SAMPLES 

SUPERWEAR  HOSIERY  CO.,    Dept.   H-6,  ST.    PAUL,  MINN. 


"A Woman  may  Harry 
whom  She  Likes!" 


—  said  Thackeray.  This  great 
author  knew  the  power  of  wo- 
men—better than  mo9t  women 
do.  Men  are  helpless  in  the  hands 
of  women  who  really  know  how  , 
to  handle  them.  You  have  such' 
powers.  You  can  develop  and  use  them  to  win  a 
husband,  a  home  and  happiness.  Read  the  secret9 
of  "Fascinating  Womanhood"  a  daring  book  which 
shows  how  women  attract  men  by  using  the  simple 
laws  of  man's  psychology. 

Don't  let  romance  and  love  pass  you  by.  Send  us 
only  10c  and  we  will  send  you  the  booklet  entitled 
"Secrets  of  Fascinating  Womanhood" — an  Inter- 
esting synopsis  of  the  revelations  in  "Fascinating 
Womanhood."  Sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Psychology 
Press,  Dept.  29-J,  385  Kingsland  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BANISH     PI M PLES 


■  mutter  how 

ay  be,  we  urge  every  sufferer  from 
pimples  and  acne  to  try  KLEAROL 
cne  Lotion  No.  1—  an  imai- 
ng  preparation  that  has  suc- 
ceeded in  casos  considered  al- 
most hopeless! 

Don't    confuse  KLEAROL 
Acne  Lotion  No.  1  with  or- 
dinary preparation*.  It  works 
amannglv  fast  because  it  is 
compounded  of  costly  ingredi- 
ents similar  to  those  proscribed 
time   and    time   again   by  akin 
hpecialists!     6ond  25c  tor  generous 
..■1*1  bottle. 
You  can  make  up  vour  mind  right  now 
to  banish  pimples  and  acne — and  clear 
up  your  skint    Send  for  this  delight- 
fully  fragrant,   creamy   white  lotioo 
— pleasant   to  use — not  sticky — 
not  greasy— won't    stain  bed 
by  NU  SKIN  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 
rout  name  and  address,  for  a  full  4  oi. 
e  prepay  postage.   Your  money  refunded 
ntlsfied  after  3  applications. 


NU  SKIN  LABORATORIES.  In 


BE  A  NURSE 


MAKE  $25-535  A  WEEK 

Yoc  can  learn  practical  nursing  at  home 
In  spare  time.  Course  endorsed  by  physi- 
cians. Thousands  of  graduates.  37th  year. 
One  graduate  has  charge  of  10-bed  hos- 
pital. Another  saved  $400  while  learning. 
Equipment  Included.     Men  and  women  18  to  60.  High 

sa,ooi  ..ot  ggftfa  tt&LvrfRSSfin™* now' 

Dept.  239,  100  East  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  III. 

Please  send  free  booklet  and  32  sample  lesson  pages. 

 ————— — 

City—   


Age. 
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orchestra  and  The  Revelers,  presenting 
their  program  from  the  Great  Lakes  Ex- 
position in  Cleveland. 

Fibber  McGee  and  Molly  are  stay-at- 
home  vacationers,  busily  overseeing  the 
construction  of  their  new  Chicago  home. 

British  maestro  Jack  Hylton  is  visiting 
his  native  isle,  while  his  Irish  ballad  sing- 
er, Pat  O'Malley,  enjoys  a  bit  of  grouse- 
shooting  in  the  north  of  Ireland  and  Alec 
Templeton,  blind  piano  wizard,  visits  his 
grandfather  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

In  September  Major  Bozves  puts  his 
familiar  Amateur  Hour  on  the  air  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Chrysler  Corpor- 
ation. He  li'ill  be  the  radio  representative 
of  the  corporation's  products  as  a  group. 

With  his  present  sponsor,  the  Major 
states,  his  relations  always  have  been  of 
the  happiest,  with  nothing  to  mar  their 
complete  harmony.  Nor  has  there  been 
any  discussion  regarding  compensation. 
The  new  association  is  the  natural  out- 
come of  a  long  and  intimate  friendship 
between  the  Major  and  Walter  P.  Chrys- 
ler and  the  Major  looks  forward  with 
pleasure  to  representing  him  on  the  air. 

Lot  of  Listeners 

Listeners  continue  to  dial  in  ever  grow- 
ing numbers. 

What  is  the  average  audience  of  a 
radio  broadcast ,  we  wonder?  There  are, 
we  understand,  22,000,000  home  radios 
and  nearly  3,000,000  automobile  radio  sets 
— a»rf  each  one  of  these  twenty-five  mil- 
lion sets  serving  at  least  two  or  three  lis- 
teners, one  would  assume. 

Too,  in  the  fertile  fields  the  farmer  lis- 
tens to  his  radio  as  he  plows  and  reaps. 
On  his  rubber-tired  streamlined  tractor, 
operating  noiselessly  with  high  compres- 
sion, he  turns  the  soil  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  song,  baseball  scores,  campaign 
speeches,  crop  reports  and  other  favorite 
themes  of  the  air. 

All  this  gives  one  some  idea  of  the  far- 
reaching  power  of  the  radio  voice.  And 
also  of  its  inestimable  value  to  us  as  a 
free  voice — of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people — not  subservient  to  any 
political  scheme  of  things  nor  dictated  by 
expediency. 

Politics  and  Promises 

Speaking  of  things  political,  Boake 
Carter  suggests  to  his  listeners  a  test  for 
political  speeches  as  printed  in  the  news 
pages.  With  a  blue  pencil,  he  advises, 
strike  out  all  adjectives.  .  .  With  a  red 
pencil,  strike  out  all  claims  not  proved 
— all  that  the  candidate  proposes  or  prom- 
ises or  hopes  to  do.  .  .  Measure  what  is 
left  against  past  performances  and  other 
records  of  history.  Balance  one  candi- 
date's claims  against  the  other's — and  try 
if  you  can  to  form  a  sound  opinion  in 
which  to  base  your  vote  in  the  coming 
election ! 

— •■ 

We  have,  however,  this  fall  to  make  a 
choice  that  definitely  conditions  our  coun- 


try's future — our  own  future — the  future, 
perhaps,  of  our  children's  children.  A 
choice  between  two  men  about  whom  much 
must,  of  necessity,  remain  indefinite.  As 
Americans  we  can  have  but  one  hope  for 
our  country — and  we  must  follow  that 
leader  whose  hope  most  nearly  seems  to 
coincide  with  our  own. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  men — and 
good  women — to  come  to  the  aid  of  their 
party!"  We  have  to  work,  as  Boake 
Carter  said.  With  a  blue  and  red  pencil 
when  we  read.  With  a  mental  blue  and 
red  pencil  when  we  listen. 

As  Jane  Cowl,  up  in  the  front  of  the 
book  says:  "It  all  depends  on  us!" 

Illusion  On  the  Air 

We  looked  in  at  a  Showboat  rehearsal 
one  recent  Thursday  afternoon.  And  felt 
a  curious  sense  of  unreality  about  it  all. 
That  hour-long  program  which  comes  to 
us  so  smoothly  in  its  precise  pattern  over 
the  air  here  seemed  to  be  a  casual  collec- 
tion of  curiously  unrelated  acts.  It 
might  have  been  a  try-out  for  vaudeville ! 
Groups  of  people  sat  about  informally, 
some  on  the  stage,  some  in  audience  chairs, 
awaiting  their  cue  to  come  to  the  micro- 
phone. 

Lanny  Ross  stood  before  a  microphone, 
speaking  softly.  Only  occasionally  could 
we  catch  zvhat  he  said.  Tiny  Ruffner  sat 
on  a  raised  step  on  the  platform,  conning 
a  script  on  his  knees,  jumping  up  presently 
to  deliver  the  commercial.  In  a  corner 
of  the  audience  room  Winifred  Cecil 
chatted  with  a  friend.  Later  she  went  up 
on  to  the  stage  to  sing  a  duet  with  Lanny. 
As  she  sang,  she  gestured  slightly,  as  if 
drawing  out  a  note  with  her  finger-tips, 
holding  it  thus  till  the  measure  was 
finished. 

Pick  and  Pat,  two  slim,  white  young 
men  in  summer  flannels  and  sports  shoes, 
went  through  a  mirthful  routine.  The 
chorus,  sitting  at  one  side  of  the  stage, 
laughed  and  applauded.  Louise  Massey 
and  the  Westerners,  soon  to  be  starred  in 
a  weekly  half  hour  program  of  their  own, 
took  their  places,  clustered  about  a  micro- 
phone. Their  soft  harmonies  drifted 
faintly  through  the  studio. 

The  sound  effects  man  contributed  vary- 
ing sounds  which  here  seemed  strangely 
extraneous  and  productive  of  little  illusion. 
There  was  a  group  of  listeners  in  the 
control-room.  Another  group  in  the  spon- 
sors' booth.  Before  a  microphone  in  the 
center  of  the  stage  a  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves seemed  to  be  coordinating  the 
show.  And  extracting  a  degree  of  un- 
scheduled amusement  from  it. 

Watching  the  progress  of  the  program, 
we  pondered  the  question  of  illusion  on 
the  air.  For  the  audience  that  a  few  hours 
later  ivould  fill  that  huge  studio,  we  fan- 
cied, there  couldn't  be  much  illusion  or 
glamour.  Wouldn't  it  be  better,  we 
mused,  in  the  interests  of  illusion,  to  elim- 
inate the  studio  audience?    Any  conscious 
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attempt  to  play  to  that  audience,  to  build 
its  interest,  seek  its  response,  would,  it 
seemed,  defeat  the  illusion  for  the  listening 
radio  audience.  We've  listened  to  pro- 
grams over  the  air,  where  some  studio 
audience's  reaction  zvas  unintelligible  to 
us,  leaving  us  bezvildered  and  resentful. 
The  most  successful  way  to  achieve  illu- 
sion on  the  air,  ive  concluded,  would  be 
to  keep  it  in  the  studio,  by  keeping  audi- 
ences out. 

We  chatted  for  a  moment,  afterward, 
with  Lanny,  about  his  eagerly  anticipated 
vacation.  It's  a  pleasure  to  talk  with 
Lanny  Ross.  There's  no  self-conscious 
pose  of  the  successful  artist  in  his  make- 
up. Simple,  straightforward,  sincere  and 
friendly,  he  is  a  grateful  contrast  to  some 
who  move  through  life  like  a  procession, 
amidst  an  awed  and  ecstatic  group  of  ad- 
mirers. Lanny  wears  one  of  radio's 
brightest  crowns  as  casually  as  he  does 
his  somewhat  battered  felt. 

When  Nelson  Sings 

A  while  ago  this  magazine  printed  a 
story  about  Nelson  Eddy,  called  "What 
Kind  of  Love  Do  You  Want?" — in 
which  Nelson  disclosed  how  his  programs, 
in  concert  and  over  the  air,  are  condi- 
tioned by  popular  requests  for  certain 
songs.  Seldom  can  he  sing  the  kind  of 
music  he.  himself,  would  choose. 

In  a  certain  western  city  lives  a  delight- 
ful lady,  ninety  years  young.  A  traveled 
and  charming  woman,  distinctly  a  person- 
age. When  Nelson  Eddy  sang  in  her  city, 
she  attended  his  concert.  Afterivards  he 
was  presented  to  her. 

"I  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
concert,"  said  the  little  old  lady  frankly. 
"I  had  expected  to  hear  more  real  music 
from  you — great  music." 

"Madam,"  said  Nelson,  bowing  over  her 
tiny  hand,  "you  are  a  girl  after  my  own 
heart!" 

Memorable  Moment 

It  happened  on  a  recent  Friday  evening. 
Frank  Fay  was  calling.  .  .  He  was  intro- 
ducing to  his  radio  audience  a  famous 
stage  actress — Jane  Cowl.  We  sat  up,  ex- 
pectant of  some  blithe  and  biting  give-and- 
take.  And  then  it  appeared  that  Miss 
Cowl  was  about  to  present  a  scene  from 
her  memorable  stage  triumph,  Romeo  and 
Juliet.  Further,  it  appeared  that  Frank 
Fay  was  going  to  play  Romeo  to  her 
Juliet.  Funster  Frank  as  Romeo ?  It 
sounded  unbelievable  !   We  trembled ! 

But  without  more  ado  they  were  be- 
ginning that  achingly  beautiful  love  duet 
— the  Balcony  scene.  And  we  listened 
with  deepening  delight  as  Jane  Cowl's  ex- 
quisite voice  made  music  of  Juliet's  fam- 
iliar lines,  while  the  voice  of  Romeo 
blended  with  hers  in  poignant  passion. 

Never,  we  thought,  has  beauty  been 
more  richly  wrought  in  radio.  Lacking 
other  material,  program  makers  well  may 
fall  back  on  Romeo  and  Juliet — pro- 
vided they  can  get  Jane  Cowl  .  .  .  And  we 
could  listen  again  without  complaint  to 
Frank  Fay's  Romeo. 

When  the  scene  was  done,  we  switched 
off  the  radio.  Somchoiv  we  weren't  quite 
in  tfte  mood  for  the  Elf  of  the  Ether — or 
any  other  program — at  that  moment. 

See  you  next  month! 


HO  SI!  SAPHIRE 


£ni  Tkak-up  uy 
MAYBELLLVE 


Rose  Saphire,  New  York's  famous  hat 
stylist,  designs  this  gorgeous  Roman- 
striped  velvet  turban — perfect  with  furs, 
and  proper  from  noon  till  midnight. 
Here  is  a  fashion  hint  from  Mme. 
Saphire:  "Turbans  are  famous  for  flat- 
Rose  Saphire  tery  to  the  eyes — and  your  eyes  are 
your  most  important  beauty  feature. 
Therefore,  since  beauty  orders  'Eyes  to  the  front',  your 
eye  make-up  must  naturally  be  selected  with  utmost 
care.  Women  of  discrimination  choose  Maybelline  as 
the  finest  which  money  can  buy." 


MOD€RN  fyjl  Thoh-Up  IS  QS  N€C€SSQRY 
FOR  iPeaouUf  RS  TH€  SMflRT€ST/^ 

And  really,  how  many  smart  and  lovely  women  know  this 
by  heart!  They  study  their  eyes  in  the  mirror,  they  discuss 
make-up  with  friends.  And  more  than  10,000,000  modern, 
fastidious  women  now  prefer  the  simple,  instantly  satis- 
fying Maybelline  way  to  lovelier,  darker  lashes!  Let  your 
eyes  express  the  particular  beauty  that  is  YOU — with  eye 
make-up  in  good  tastel  A  few  deft  strokes  of  Maybelline 
and  your  lashes  instantly  appear  twice  as  long  and  twice  as 
luxuriant.  You'll  discover  an  entirely  new  beauty  about 
your  eyes,  which  adds  thrillingly  to  the  whole  expression 
of  the  face. 

There  is  no  mascara  more  water-proof  than  either  the 
famous  Maybelline  Solid  form  Mascara  or  the  marvelous 
new  Maybelline  Cream  form  Mascara  (which  is  breaking 
all  sales  records  for  new-found  popularity.)  Both  are  per- 
fectly harmless  and  approved  by  highest  authorities.  Neither 
is  beady,  waxy  or  gummy  on  the  lashes.  The  new  Cream 
form,  complete  with  case  and  brush,  and  the  Solid  form  in 
the  metal  vanity,  may  each  be  obtained  for  only  75c  at 
your  favorite  toilet  goods  counter.  Generous  introductory 
sizes  of  all  Maybelline  Eye  Beauty  Aids  are  on  sale  at 
leading  10c  stores.  Today — try  this  easy,  certain  way  to 
lovelier,  more  enchanting  beauty! 


Maybelline 
Cream  Mascara, 
complete  in 
smart  zipper  bag 
— separate  pock- 
et  for  brush. 
Black.  Brown 
and  Blue — 75c. 


Maybelline  fa- 
mous Solid  Form 
Mascara.  Black. 
Brown  and  Blue, 
in  gold  metal 
vanity. 


Maybelline  Eye 
Shadow.  Smooth, 
Creamy,  in 
Blue,  Blue- 
Gray. 
Brown. 
G  r  e  e  i 
and  Vio- 
let. 


Maybelline 
Eyebrow 
Pencil, 
smooth  marking. 
Black.  Brown 
and  Blue. 


THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  SELLING  EYE  BEAUTY  AIDS 
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The  publishers  of  RADIO  STARS  guarantee  that  you  will 
be  satisfied  w  ith  your  purchase  of  every  packaged  product 
advertised  in  this  magazine.  If  for  any  reason  you  are 
dissatisfied,  RADIO  STARS  will  replace  the  product  or,  if 
you  prefer,  refund  your  purchase  price.  In  either  case  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  send  us  the  unused  portion,  accompanied 
by  a  letter  outlining  your  complaint.  This  guarantee  also 
applies  if  the  product,  in  your  opinion  does  not  justify 
the  claims  made  in  its  advertising  in  radio  STARS 


Careful  examination  before  publication  and  rigid  censorship, 
plus  our  guarantee,  enable  you  to  buy  with  complete  confidence 
the  products  you  see  advertised  in  this  issue  of  RADIO  STARS. 
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Franklin  Institute    58 

Fresh   Deodorant    81 

Frontier  Asthma   Remedy   66 


Golden    Peacock    Bleach    Cream   62 

Goldman.    Mary    T   68 

Griffin  All  White  Shoe  Polish   89 


Ilenkel-Clauss  Cutlery    70 

Hollywood    Mask    Face    Powder   70 

Hollywood    Mask    Lipstick   78 

Hush    Deodorant    82 

Hydrosal    84 

Ilygeia  Nursing  Bottles   84 


Kellogg   Corn    Flakes   62 

Kool  Cigarettes    63 

Kotex    79 


Pierre  Valligny    72 

Pinaud'a  Six-Twelve  Mascara   80 

Ponds   Cold   Creams   51 

Pond's    Face   Powder    13 

Pond's  Vanishing  Cream   71 

Psvchology  Press    86 

Tulvex    72 


Quaker  Oats  Company. 


Sani  Flush  ....    72 

Stillman's   Freckle  Cream   80 

Superwear  Hosiery  Co   86 


Wigder  Manicure  Aids    82 

Woodbury   Face  Powder   83 


Yeast  foam  Tablets 
ZBT  Baby  Powder 


Although  we  make  every  effort  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  this  index,  we  take  no  responsibility 
for  an  occasional  omission  or  inadvertent  error. 
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clothes  since  so  many  girls  are  going  back 
to  school  in  another  month.  And,  clothes 
that  are  suited  for  school  activities  usually 
are  right  for  all  the  other  girls  who  are 
pursuing  careers  or  just  batting  about  at 
home.  That's  why  every  dress  we  chose 
has  such  possibilities  for  varied  uses. 

Patti  likes  her  clothes  to  have  trick  de- 
tails and  that  is  why  she  was  so  crazy 
about  the  Parker  things.  Take  the  one- 
piece  blue  velveteen,  for  instance.  It  is 
aptly  called  Teacher's  Pet,  tor  large  nickel 
note-book  rings  are  used  cleverly  to  fasten 
the  white  pique  collar  and  cuffs.  Even  the 
matching  velveteen  belt  has  three  of  the 
rings  looped  together  for  the  buckle. 
Trickiest  of  its  details  is  the  partitioned 
pocket  to  hold  bright  red  pencils  And  those 
pencils  aren't  just  props  either,  they  are 
all  set  to  be  sharpened. 

Perfect  for  campus  wear,  football  games 
or  just  general  fall  activities,  is  the  three- 
piece  suit  of  velveteen  jacket,  tweed  skirt 
and  flannel  blouse.  Patti  wanted  to  have 
one  shot  of  this  without  the  jacket  be- 
cause she  was  so  mad  about  the  blouse, 
but  space  didn't  permit.  The  blouse  is 
white  with  brown  stitching  and  brown 
slide  fastener,  finished  with  a  yarn  pom- 
pon. The  full,  flared  brown  and  white 
checked  tweed  skirt  buttons  on  to  this 
but  doesn't  make  it  look  too  "little  girl," 
as  you  might  imagine.  The  jacket  is  col- 
larless  because  the  blouse  collar  is  worn 
over  it. 

That  amusing,  terraced  brown  felt  hat 
is  Patti's.  She  likes  little  hats  best  be- 
cause she  thinks  brims  aren't  becoming 
to  her.  "My  face  is  too  small,"  she  ex- 
plained. 

The  culottes,  or  divided  skirts,  you  have 
been  wearing  all  summer,  are  going- on 
to  the  campus,  according  to  Gladys  Parker. 
She  thinks  the  culotte  is  such  a  comfort- 
able, smart  and  practical  style  that  it  will 
be  the  popular  daytime  costume  at  most 
schools.  Because  she  has  such  faith  in 
it,  she  has  designed  one  that  is  knockout. 
Patti  went  into  raptures  over  it  and  our 
photographic  aides  were  so  sold  on  it  that 
they  wanted  to  know,  to  a  man,  where  they 
could  send  their  wives  to  buy  them! 

The  culotte  is  a  hunting-green  jersey 
and  the  gay  blouse  is  red  and  green  plaid 
flannel.  A  green  jersey  tie,  to  match  the 
culotte,  trims  the  blouse  and  practically 
hides  the  slide  opening.  These  are  a  slick 
idea  for  games  because  they  are  warmer 
than  skirts  and  conceal  their  trouser-like 
character  in  a  most  ladylike  manner. 

The  fourth  item  on  our  list  is  Fins  and 
you  don't  need  any  explanation  to  show 
you  how  it  got  the  name.  Just  look  at  all 
the  pleated  white  taffeta  from  shoulder  to 
wrist!  This  is  one  of  those  dresses  that 
has  so  many  uses  you  couldn't  begin  to 
enumerate  them  all.  Perfect  for  sorority 
teas,  tea  dancing,  evening  dates,  church — 
just  name  the  occasion.  In  black  trans- 
parent velvet  with  only  a  rhincstone  but- 
ton and  buckle  besides  the  white  pleating 
for  trim. 
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Patti's  choice  of  a  peaked  off-tlie-face 
bonnet  with  veil  was  especially  appropriate, 
I  thought.  And  she  wore  patent  pumps 
with  flat  bows  for  her  shoes  to  accompany 
this  costume. 

"I  love  hats,"  she  told  me.  "And  when 
I  get  one  I  like  very  much,  I  wear  it  un- 
til there's  nothing  left  of  it.  I  do  that 
with  shoes,  too." 

She  would  love  to  wear  sophisticated 
clothes  but  has  the  good  sense  to  realize 
that  they  would  look  silly  for  one  so  young. 
She  hardly  ever  wears  red  but  otherwise 
has  a  very  impartial  eye  for  color.  She 
"guesses"  that  she  likes  sports  clothes 
best  but  she  likes  clothes  in  any  form  just 
so  they  are  gay  and  very  new.  However, 
she  has  inherent  good  taste  and  can  pick 
the  right  clothes  for  herself  with  few 
unfortunate  buys. 

When  I  left,  Patti  was  decking  herself 
out  for  a  picture — she  and  the  studio  were 
about  to  perpetrate  some  of  those  one- 
man  charades  called  Handles !  You  prob- 
ably are  going  cuckoo  trying  to  think  up 
new  ones  in  your  set.  You  know  how  they 
go — you  make  all  sorts  of  motions  with 
your  hands  and  the  poor  victim  is  supposed 
to  guess  what  it  means.  Miss  P  was 
about  to  strike  up  a  pose  as  an  absent- 
minded  Indian  looking  for  his  horse!  I 
exited  quietly  but  their  laughter  followed 
me  down  the  corridor — she  gets  such  a  kick 
out  of  life ! 

If  you  are  going  away  to  school  and  are 
a  little  uncertain  what  the  campus  fashions 
will  be,  pack  only  a  few  good  basic  cos- 
tumes like  these  shown  this  month.  Then 
when  you  get  to  school,  you  can  add  the 
extra  clothes  you  need  to  feel  "in"  with 
the  fads  of  your  particular  campus.  Every 
school  has  its  pet  fashion  fads  and  it  is 
foolish  to  try  to  stock  up  on  a  big  ward- 
robe until  you  know  just  what  the  others 
are  wearing.  Not  that  you  want  to  look 
like  everyone  else,  but  you  do  want  to  ad- 
here to  custom  enough  so  that  you  don't 
feel  left  out.  For  instance,  white  sports 
shoes  with  brown  saddles,  worn  with  socks, 
are  a  must  for  Eastern  girls'  colleges — 
you'd  feel  awfully  out  of  things  not  to 
have  the  same,  but  how  would  you  know 
until  you  got  to  school?  And  in  the  far 
west,  especially  in  co-ed  schools,  everyone 
dresses  up  more  on  campus.  You'd  need 
more  afternoon  dresses  and  semi-formal 
clothes. 

A  good  tweed  or  camel's  hair  topcoat 
is  an  important  item — and  at  least  one 
dress  coat  of  some  kind,  whether  it  is 
cloth  with  fur  trimming  or  a  fur  coat. 
As  for  evening  gowns,  you'll  need  at  least 
one  real  formal  and  several  of  the  semi- 
formal,  cocktail  type.  An  evening  wrap 
is  nice  to  have  but  you  can  get  along 
without  one  if  you  have  a  presentable  fur 
coat. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  invest  in  sweaters  and 
skirts,  they  are  the  best  campus  uniform 
imaginable.  And  a  couple  of  jackets  in 
tweeds,  leather  or  woolens  are  swell  to 
have.  Those  little  small-brimmed,  round- 
crowned  felts  in  various  colors  are  inex- 
pensive but  high  in  chic  and  popularity. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  sweaters,  I 
came  across  a  gadget  the  other  day  that 
you  will  want  to  cart  away  to  school  with 
you.  This  a  fibre  board  form,  which 
is  cut  to  sizes  of  knitted  blouses  and 
sweaters — it  is  folded  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  inserted  easily  in  the  washed 
{Continued  on  page  90) 
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with  straight  from  the  shoulder  election- 
eering. 

Radio  campaign  managers  on  the  Re- 
publican side  get  credit  for  the  decision 
to  use  the  daylight  hours.  They  figured 
that  in  the  morning  the  girls  of  the  land 
have  housework  on  their  mind,  are  balanc- 
ing their  budgets,  making  up  their  shop- 
ping lists — and  so,  are  in  a  mood  to  hear 
promises  of  lower  taxes  and  smaller  prices 
for  food  and  clothing. 

The  Republicans  started  the  idea.  But 
the  Democrats  also  will  be  doing  it.  So 
it  will  be  tit  for  tat  and  argument  for 
argument  as  the  vacuum  cleaner  purrs  and 
the  icebox  quivers. 

All  parties  are  radio  conscious.  They're 
not  going  to  make  the  mistake  of  butting 
in  on  a  program  you  like.  When  Amos 
'n'  Andy  come  in,  they  will  let  that  pro- 
gram strictly  alone.  They  know  the  easiest 
way  to  alienate  the  listeners  is  to  elbow 
a  favorite  off  the  air.  They  will  only  dis- 
place the  sustaining  programs,  those  with 
only  a  scattered  following.  They  will 
steal  time  from  commercial  announcements 
perhaps — but  that  is  about  as  far  as  they 
will  go  where  nationally  known  features 
are  concerned.  Huey  Long  is  respon- 
sible for  this  sensible  procedure.  Remem- 
ber how  he  made  it  a  practice  to  speak  late 
at  night,  usually  at  about  11:30  p.  m. 
And  remember  his  remarks,  when  he  vol- 
untarily interrupted  himself  to  let  an 
established  program  through  ?  It  ran  some- 
thing like  this : 

"My  friends,  I  haven't  quite  finished 
but  here  is  the  broadcast  of  'so-and-so.'  It 
is  a  splendid  program  and  let's  all  listen 
to  it  together.  If  you  are  still  there  at 
the  conclusion,  I'll  tell  you  what  it  was 
I  was  going  to  say." 

That  was  the  spirit  that,  until  he  was  as- 
sassinated, made  Huey  Long  the  greatest 
menace  President  Roosevelt  had.  It  was 
the  true  spirit  of  radio — of  cooperation 
with  the  listeners. 

The  President  himself  has  taught  the 
campaign  managers  a  great  deal.    He  has 


demonstrated  bevond  cavil  the  power  of 
the  human  voice  in  influencing  the  be- 
havior of  millions  of  human  beings.  The 
value  of  the  simple,  informal  utterance. 
The  use  of  laughter  in  a  radio  talk. 

The  Republicans  concede  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
skill  at  the  microphone  to  be  their  greatest 
obstacle  to  victory.  They  have  no  one 
who  can  compete  with  him.  Most  of  us 
believe  that  this  is  a  gift  the  President 
was  born  with.  Few  realize  how  hard  he 
works  at  his  radio  delivery.  Did  you  know, 
for  example,  that  he  employs  Ralph  Stein- 
berg, as  a  radio  advisor?  Every  time  the 
President  speaks  over  the  radio,  Stein- 
berg takes  it  down  on  a  wax  record  and 
the  two  of  them  play  it  back  and  study  it, 
criticize  it  and  practice  a  correction  of  the 
faults  they  discover. 

Some  of  us  may  have  noted  an  improve- 
ment in  Mr.  Hoover's  technique  at  the 
mike.  That  again  is  due  to  careful  re- 
hearsals, study  of  records,  honest  criticism 
by  experts. 

So  successful  has  this  method  been  with 
Hoover.  Roosevelt  and  others  that  the 
radio  campaign  managers  are  planning  to 
put  all  their  orators  through  the  same 
process,  calculating  thereby  to  double  their 
effectiveness.  I  repeat,  this  is  going  to 
be  a  hum-dinging  lallapalooser  of  an  elec- 
tion ! 

The  reason  the  radio  barrage  is  going 
to  be  aimed  at  the  ladies  to  such  an  extent 
is  elementary.  Right  now,  it  looks  as  if 
Roosevelt  will  win.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve, however,  that  by  shifting  a  few 
hundred  thousand  votes  to  their  side  of  the 
column  they  can  beat  him.  It  is  these 
votes  they  are  after — and  they  are  con- 
vinced that  they  are  held  by  the  women. 
The  Democrats  agree  with  them  because 
they,  too,  are  making  a  play  for  the  same 
votes. 

But  if  either  of  them  think  they  can 
kid,  deceive  or  otherwise  mislead  the  fair 
voters  of  this  country,  they  are  making  a 
large  and  unfortunate  blunder.  The  girls 
may  not  read  the  newspapers.    But  they 


know  instinctively — intuitively — the  differ- 
ence between  the  fake  and  the  real.  Nature 
has  endowed  them  with  the  faculty  of  see- 
ing through  falsehood  and  of  finding  their 
way  to  the  truth  no  matter  how  high  the 
boloney  is  piled. 

So  when  election  day  arrives  and  the 
ballots  flutter  and  the  voting  machines 
click,  the  girls  will  be  making  their  crosses 
in  the  place  best  for  the  needs  of  their 
country. 

In  all  of  this,  they  will  be  helped  rather 
than  hindered  by  radio.  For  these  thou- 
sands of  speakers  and  their  billions  of 
words  will  be  giving  them  facts  to  digest, 
will  be  opening  new  vistas  and  views  of 
what  actually  is  going  on.  Politics,  once 
dark  and  unsavory,  lit  only  by  torchlight 
parades,  has  been  made  clear  and  above- 
board  by  radio.  With  millions  listening 
to  every  step  of  the  campaign's  progress, 
there  can  be  no  deceit.  Not  much,  at  any 
rate !  In  other  words,  Radio  has  put  win- 
dows into  the  house  of  government. 
Through  the  loud  speaker,  the  nation  can 
look  on  and  pass  sure  and  sensible  judg- 
ment. 

The  first  Roosevelt — Theodore — cam- 
paigned in  the  days  before  radio.  He  was 
said  to  be  the  most  strenuous  campaigner 
this  country  has  ever  seen.  In  one  cam- 
paign, he  traveled  30,000  miles  and  de- 
livered 800  speeches.  On  wagons,  soap 
boxes,  train-ends,  halls,  school-houses, 
wherever  he  could  get  an  audience.  With 
all  of  it,  how  many  do  you  think  he 
reached?  How  many  people?  The  most 
liberal  estimate  is  500.000.  The  present 
Roosevelt,  without  stirring  from  the  White 
House,  can  reach  ten  times  that  number. 

So,  you  and  you.  especially  you  who  are 
feminine,  and  twenty-one  or  more — listen. 
Listen  with  half  an  ear  or  with  all  your 
soul.  Be  guided  by  your  instincts.  And 
when  the  time  comes,  vote  true — vote  not 
so  much  for  a  candidate  as  for  your  coun- 
try. It's  bound  to  be  all  right.  Remember 
— it's  up  to  you! 
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garment  and  then  opened  to  control  the 
shrinkage  to  the  desired  size.  It  simpli- 
fies the  whole  business  of  washing  knit 
things  and  is  so  inexpensive  that  it  will 
not  make  even  a  slight  dent  in  your  al- 
lowance. If  you  would  like  to  know  where 
you  can  buy  one  of  these  "sizers",  just 
write  in  to  me  and  I  will  forward  all 
the  information. 

After  the  freedom  of  wash  clothes  it 
is  hard  to  realize  that  the  transfer  into 
woolens  often  brings  the  unhappy  discolor- 
ation from  perspiration,  unless  you  take 
precautions  to  protect  your  new  dresses. 
Any  amount  of  dry  cleaning  won't  do  away 
with  that  particular  type  of  stain  and  so 
it  is  wise  to  take  the  precaution  of  dress 
shields  in  addition  to  your  usual  cream, 
liquid  or  powder  protection.  The  reason 
I  mention  this  is  because  I  came  across 


such  a  slick  sheer  shield  recently.  It  is 
so  thin  that  you  would  hardly  know  you 
had  shields  attached  to  your  costumes.  It 
is  made  of  a  new  rubber  product  that  gives 
you  the  ultimate  in  transparent  texture 
with  an  amazing  durability.  Washing  and 
ironing,  even  boiling,  doesn't  impair  either 
the  shape  or  quality  of  this  shield.  And 
it  is  shaped  to  give  protection  to  your 
dresses  without  bulkiness. 

If  you  would  like  to  know  where  to  buy 
any  of  the  Parker  dresses  or  these  new  cos- 
tume aids  I  have  mentioned,  just  fill  in 
the  attached  coupon.  Beginning  this  month 
and  for  every  month  hereafter,  I  will  have 
a  new  service  for  all  of  you.  Radio 
Stars'  Monthly  Shopping  List.  On  this 
list  will  be  new  products,  their  prices  and 
where  you  will  be  able  to  buy  them.  I 
know  it  will  prove  a  great  help  to  you  and 


you  will  want  to  get  into  the  habit  of 
sending  in  for  it  regularly. 


Elizabeth  Ellis, 
Radio  Stars, 
149  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  free  of  charge,  your 
new  Radio  Stars'  Monthly  Shopping 
List.  Enclosed  is  a  stamped,  self- 
addressed  envelope. 

Name  

Street   

City  

State  
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BRIDESMAID*  AT  2  SMART  LONG  ISLAND  WEDDINGS 

lose  these  new  Smoky  nail  shades 


IF  there's  one  place  where  a  color 
scheme  is  thought  out  as  carefully 
as  a  symphony — it's  at  a  wedding.  So  it's 
extra  significant  that  bridesmaids  at  two 
recent  Long  Island  weddings  chose  the 
new  Cutex  Robin  Red  and  Rust! 

Cutex  Robin  Red  is  a  new  smoky  red  that 
really  does  go  with  everything.  Even  girls 
who  are  afraid  of  deep  reds  will  like  it.  It's 
just  enough  accent  for  pale  colors,  not  too 
gay  with  white,  and  goes  wonderfully 
with  deep,  rich  browns  and  greens. 

Cutex  Rust  is  a  grand  new  color.  A  subtle, 
smoky  Sun-Tan  shade,  it's  fascinating 
with  brown,  green,  gray,  yellow — and 
never  looks  garish  on  sun-tanned  hands! 

If  you're  conservative,  you  can  still  be 
beautiful.  Cutex  Rose  is  divine  with  all 
pastels,  and  gets  along  beautifully  with 
all  the  bright,  "difficult"  colors  so  popu- 
lar in  the  summer. 


These  three  shades  will  give  every  dress 
you  own  that  up-to-the-minute  look! 

And  don't  forget,  the  new  Cutex  for- 
mula is  a  stronger,  finer  lacquer  that  re- 
sists fading  in  the  sun  and  holds  its  true 
color  for  days.  It's  more  economical,  too, 
because  it  doesn't  thicken  . . .  it's  usable 


right  down  to  the  last  drop  in  the  bottle! 

All  9  lovely  Cutex  shades  are  correct  — 
created  by  the  World's  Manicure  Author- 
ity. They  go  on  smoothly,  stay  on,  never 
crack  or  peel.  At  your  favorite  shop — 
35^.  Cutex  Lipstick  to  harmonize — 50s*. 
Northam  Warren,  New  York, 
Montreal,  London,  Paris 

„f  iips*'cK 


Northam  Warren  Sales  Company,  In 
Dept.  6M9.  191  Hudson  St.,  New  York 
(In  Canada,  P.  0.  Box  2320,  Montreal.) 

I  enclose  \±i  for  2  shades  of  Cutex  Polish,  as  checked, 
and  Polish  Remover.  Robin  Red  □  Rust  □  Rose  Q 
Ruby  □  (Also  sample  of  Cutex  Lipstick  will  be  included) 

Name  


Address. 
City 


State 


OF  MRS.  WILLIAM  I.  HOLLINGS WORTH,  JR. 

OF  DEL  MONTE  AND  PALM  SPRINGS 


Mrs.  William  I.  Hollincsworth,  Jr. — popu- 
lar Californian  who  adds  a  vivid  note  to  the 
social  life  of  Washington,  New  York,  London. 
She  was  educated  abroad,  and  made  her  debut 
when  presented  at  the  Court  of  St.  James. 


'OUR  GUESTS  KNOW  1  INK  TOBACCOS  AS  WELL  AS  FINE  FOODS  AND  PROPER  SERVICE " 

In  Victor  Hugo's  Charming  Garden  Room,  Camels  Are 
"The  Outstanding  Favorite!" 


Victor  Hugo's  is  Paris  in  Los  Angeles!  Here 
Hugo  himself,  managing  owner,  personally 
welcomes  the  world  of  society  and  of  Holly- 
wood to  the  delights  of  good  eating  and  good 
digestion.  When  diners  pause  to  smoke  their 
Camels,  Hugo  himself  gives  the  nod  of  ap- 
proval. "Our  guests  know  fine  tobaccos  as 
well  as  fine  foods  and  proper  service,"  he 


says.  "They  have  made  Camels  the  out- 
standing favorite  here."  Camels  help  to  give 
one  that  delightful  sense  of  having  dined 
well.  Try  Camels.  Enjoy  their  delicate 
fragrance  and  mellow  taste.  Camels  open 
up  a  new  world  of  pleasure,  where  mildness 
and  rare  flavor  reign  supreme.  They  set 
you  right — and  never  get  on  your  nerves! 


...the  swimming  at  Pebble 
Beach. ..Los  Angeles  for  late  parties. ..tai- 
lored clothes .. .swing  music. ..Santa  Anita 
for  the  races. ..the  contemporary  American 
themes  in  painting . . .  lapis  lazuli . . .  Parma 
violets. ..dining  at  Victor  Hugo's — a  Camel 
between  the  entree  and  the  salad  ..  .coupe 
au  marrons... Camels  again. ..and  to  top  off 
—  amusing  savouries,  in  the  English  man- 
ner. "How  natural  it  is  to  smoke  Camels 
between  courses  and  after  dining,"  says 
Mrs.  Hollingsworth.  "They  are  so  deli- 
cate in  flavor,  so  delightfully  mild.  Camels 
stimulate  my  taste,  really  aid  digestion." 


Among  the  many 
distinguished  women  of  society  who 
appreciate  Camel's  costlier  tobaccos: 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  BIDDLE.  Philadelphia 

MISS  MARY  BYRD,  Richmond 

MRS.  POWELL  CABOT,  Boston 

MRS.  THOMAS  M.  CARNEGIE,  JR.,  New  York 

MRS.  J.  GARDNER  COOLIDCE,  II,  Boston 

MRS.  ERNEST  du  PONT,  JR.,  Wilmington 

MRS.  CHISWELL  DABNEY  LANGHORNE,  Virginia 

MRS.  JASPER  MORGAN,  New  York 

MRS.  I.ANGDON  POST,  New  York 

MISS  LUCY  SAUNDERS,  New  York 

MRS.  BROOKFIELD  VAN  RENSSELAER.  New  York 

MISS  ROSE  WINSLOW,  New  York 

e  1936.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co  .  WinBton-Salrm.  N.  C. 


COSTLIER  TOBACCOS! 

CAMELS  ARE  MADE  FROM  FINER,  MORE  EX- 


PENSIVE TOBACCOS  .  .  .  TURKISH  AND  DOMES- 
TIC .  .  .  THAN  ANY  OTHER   POPULAR  BRAND. 


FOR  DIGESTION  S  SAKE  •••  SMOKE  CAMELS 
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